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JZbe  fIDarcb  of  Events 


IN  HOOD  was  an  "honest"  man. 
He  was  square  with  his  fellows  and 
Idnd  ItJ  the  poor.  The  utmust  that 
said  igainst  him  was  that  ht  had  two 
ds  of  coniiuct  — one  personal  and  the 
rofessional.  When  he  robbed  a  man 
it  in  his  professional  capadtv.  His 
did  not  regard  that  as  a  blot  on  his 
1  character.  Moreover,  the  cOitimu- 
a  degree,  accepted  his  double  standard 
ucl.  and  he  had  admirers.  Even  his- 
k1  storv  and  song  have  dealt  most 
with  him.  But,  in  the  course  of  time, 
,he  laws  were  reinforced  by  public 
poor  Robin  came  to  be  frankly 
j  as  a  highwayman. 
>st  stages  of  civilization  men  have  had 
ndards  of  conduct;  and  both  have 
d  in  practice,  and  even  in  praise,  till 
and  public  opinion  openly  called  one 
dishonest, 
nteresting  question  now  is.  Have  we 
a  place  where  we  are  ready,  by  law 
mblic  opinion,  to  say  plainly  that  the 
which  lias  been  considered  pro- 
I  in  the  high  insurance  world  is  simply 
t?  This  question  is  the  plain  test  to 
he  insurance  revelations  now  put  the 
icc  and  the  real  character  of  the  com- 

tese  men  who  have  thus  misused  trust 
■allv  honest  men?  Are  we  henceforth 
consider  ihem  honest  men  and  treat 
i(  they  were  honest  men?  Is  the 
1  world  in  general  going  to  absolve 
id  keep  them  in  good  standing?     For 


the  whole  high  financial  world  is  on  trial  quite 
as  clearly  as  the  Robin  Hoods  of  it  are. 

This  financial  world  has  lived  very  close  to 
the  great  treasure  houses  of  these  big  com- 
panies, and  this  proximity  is  the  most  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  insurance  investigation  and 
revelations  have  brought  out.  E\'ervbody 
knew  before  that  there  was  waste,  that  there 
Were  sources  of  private  profit,  that  there  Were 
undergroun<l  connections  M'ith  politics.  What 
we  had  not  quite  realized  was  the  close  con- 
nection between  insurance  treasure  and  the 
general  debauchery  of  industrial  organization 
and  combination,  The  inevitablcness  of  that 
connection  is  made  plain  in  the  articles  signed 
"Q.  P.I,"  that  begin  in  this  month's  numberof 
this  magazine. 

The  imyjortant  thing,  then,  is  the  test  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  world  of  high  finance — ■ 
whether  it  will  reinstate  these  men  whose  con- 
fessions make  one  weep  for  the  pitiful  weak- 
ness of  the  strong. 

THE  RADICAI    SEHEDT 

THE  problem  presented  by  these  insurance 
scandals,  therefore,  is  clear — ^it  is  to 
restore  a  stalwart  character  to  these  institu- 
tions. The  problem  will  not  be  solved  merely 
by  displacing  such  of  the  present  managers 
and  directors  as  are  prox^ed  unworth\'  and 
by  putting  other  men  in  under  the  same  sys- 
tem or  code  of  financial  conduct.  Few  of 
the  officers  and  directors  of  these  companies 
are  "bad"  men.  Few  of  them  even  think 
that  they  have  done  anything  wrong.  Among 
them  arc  men  not  only  of  commanding  ability 
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but  of  good  "private"  charaoter  also.  Read 
the  list  of  distinguished  names  that  make  up 
these  boards  of  directors.  Anybody  who 
knows  these  men  would  be  glad  to  entrust  his 
private  fortune  to  almost  any  of  them  — 
would  "be  lucky,  in  fact,  to  secure  so  good  a 
trustee. 

But  little  will  be  gained,  therefore,  by 
mere  changes  of  men.  Their  personal  code 
of  honesty  is  as  high  as  any  other  men's.  It 
is  the  other  code,  the  code  of  "liigh  finance," 
the  corporate  code,  the  Wall  Street  code,  the 
stock  market  code,  the  promoter's  code,  the 
political  code — call  it  what  you  will — that  is 
our  undoinif:  and  this  is  not  an  honest  code; 
bjit  it  is  by  this  code  that  "honest"  men  per- 
mit themselves  to  do  dishonest  things,  just  as 
in  the  time  of  the  code  duello  many  a.  peaceful 
and  upright  man  permitted  himself  to  kill  a 
friend  or  to  be  killed  by  a  friend  because  he 
accepted  this  code  as  a  proper  guide  to  con- 
duct; and  just  as  many  a  good  man  bought 
and  sold  slaves  under  the  code  that  permitted 
slavery;  or  just  as  it  was  once  considered 
proper  to  build  churches  and  colleges  by  lot- 
teries. When  the  moral  sense  of  the  com* 
munity  came  seriously  to  condemn  these  prac- 
tices, and  etiactcd  their  condemnation  into 
laws  and  enforced  these  laws,  the  same 
"good"  men  who  had  conducted  lotteries  or 
foug^it  duels  or  tjpught  slaves  came  to  regard 
these  practiLXL's  as  wrong. 

We  seem  to  have  reached  a  plane  where  we 
are  in  earnest  about  abolisliing  the  code  of 
high  finance  and  the  code  of  pohtics  in  the 
management  of  insurance  money;  and,  if  we 
are  really  in  earnest  about  it,  the  way  to  do  it 
is  clear. 

We  must  cut  the  connection  between  the 
irtSurance  companies  and  all  kinds  of  specula- 
tors, traders  and  organi2ers  and  reorganizcrs 
of  every  sori;  and  degree;  and  we  must  cut  the 
connection  between  them  and  the  politicians. 
Both  tasks  are  simple.  Forbid  t}iem  ta  ac- 
cumulate any  surplus  iluH  can  be  risked  without 
danger  of  iiisoiveticy. 

IMSORmC  YOUR  LIFE^AHD  PRESIDENTIAL 

ELECTIONS  TOO? 

HOWEVER  much  confused  moral  stand- 
ards may  be  in  the  liigh  financial 
world,  this  much  is  clear— no  life  insur- 
ance company  has  a  right  to  give  money  to 
a  political  campaign  fund.  The  reason  is 
simple.     A  political  conviction  or  preference 


is  an  individual  thing.  It  is  as  individi 
as  citizens, that  men  vote — and  notascorj 
tions,  or  as  business  organizations.  You 
I  are  policy  holders  in  the  same  life  jhsur 
company.  I  wish  the  candidate  of  one  p 
to  be  elected  president;  you  wish  the  o' 
When  we  insured  our  lives  we  had  no  tho 
of  politics.  Neither  of  us  paid  our  mom 
the  insurance  company  to  uphold  a  pu!i 
party.  Wc  paid  it  for  a  specific  purpose. 
difTerent  from  a  political  purytose.  We 
it  for  the  benefit  of  our  wives  and  chil 
after  we  should  die.  When  a  poli 
campaign  comes  on  we  ourselves  give  ro 
to  help  our  parties — you  to  one  party, 
the  other. 

But  now  it  turns  out  (as  everybody  k 
but  as  nobody  would  say.  so  as  to  he  lit 
that  Mr.  McCall,  the  president  of  the 
York  Life  Insu'^ance  Company,  gave  $is< 
to  the  last  three  Republican  canof 
committees,  some  of  which  money  bcjo 
to  Democrats,  and  none  of  which  was  pa. 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Companj 
such  a  purpose.  Suppose  the  agents  of 
company  when  they  were  soliciting  iitsm 
had  said  at  any  time  during  these  nine  v 
'"The  president  of  our  company  protect 
funds  in  every  way.  He  even  makes  I 
payments  to  political  campaign  commi 
when  iie  thinks  that  the  financial  interes 
the  country  demand  it" — how  manyinsur 
policies  do  you  suppose  thcv  would 
snld?  When  men  insure  their  lives  ii 
insurance  company  they  do  not  the 
engage  the  president  of  the  company 
decide  for  them  which  candidate  for 
presidency  it  is  better  to  elect,  Very 
thought,  or  no  thought  at  all.  is  rcquirt 
make  this  clear. 

How  did  it  come  about,  then,  that 
McCall  did  such  a  thing  and  said,  i 
confronted  with  it  by  the  legislative  m\ 
gating  committee,  that  he  did  right? 
did  it  come  about  that  his  board  of  dire 
sat  by  and  permitted  such  a  thing  to  be  (3 
How  did  it  come  about  that  Mr.  M 
publiclv  (and,  let  us  say,  if  you  Hkc,  sir« 
defended  such  a  use  of  this  money? 

Here    we    run    plump    against    the 
matter  of  all  these  insurance  scandals;  fo 
main    matter    is    the    dimmi ng    in    t his 
insurance     world     of     the     fiduciary     i 
The    money    that    these    companies    ha' 
your    money,    my    money,    the    mone 
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hnndieda  of  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
litiblmi,  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them 
(■jr  00c  ^lecific  purpose — for  safe  investment 
unifotHs  T«paym«nt  to  us  and  to  our  heirs, 
to  tJu;  rontnurts  explained  in  our 
But  the  companies  and  the  men 
that  manage  them  have  forgotten  this. 
Tne.  they  continue  to  tell  us  in  their  rhetor- 
ical drculars  that  the  money  is  ours.  True, 
too,  they  have  repaid  it  when  it  has  fallen 
flue.  Still,  by  their  conduct  of  our  affairs, 
T.liey  have  shown  that  they  regard  our  money 
is  tlKirs  for  many  uses  that  we  never  dreamed 
.■!  ud  that  they  had  never  told  us  of.  Their 
ijiuciary  sense  has  become  very  dense  indeed. 

Tbe  managers  of  these  big  life  insurance 
i^impanies  have  wasted  our  money  in  paying 
tin?ssi\*e  salaries:  they  have  wasted  it  in 
siifiporting  subsidiary  companies  for  their 
awn  enrichment ;  they  have  risked  it  in 
"^pldicate&";  they  have  tised  it  to  float 
ioddMrial  stocks;  they  have  paid  it  to  polit- 
iiai  committees ;  they  have  given  it  to  black- 
maUii^  insurance  officers  of  state  govern- 
m*nis  aod  to  blackmailing  gangs  in  legisla- 
tures; and  the  total  losses  and  "diversions" 
doubtlesft    amount    to    a    very    large    sum. 

But  the  losses  and  "  diversions "  are 
^■1  relatively  little  consequence.  We  can 
^Tori  to  lose  it.  We  are  so  rich  that  we 
iiaSl  never  miss  even  many  millions.  We — 
tie  mill-to-do.  insured  people — do  lose  many 
diLllioBS  by  bad  judgment  every  year.  It  is 
to:  the  loss  of  the  money  that  we  chiefly 
dttai.  We  arc  too  likely,  in  fact,  to  tal^ 
out  losses  witi)  a  smile. 

But  tbe  point  is,  we  have  paid  these  men 
to  vae  our  money  for  one  purpose — and  for 
'ial  purpose  only — and  they  have  used  it  for 
many  otber  purposes  of  which  we  were 
Ignorant — used  it  as  if  it  were  their  own  to 
use  ami  risk.  They  have  lost  the  sense  of 
ttuteuhip.  Their  "code"  is  different  from 
Ibc  code  of  common  honesty  that  is  recog- 
niicd  by  the  common  people.  The  sad  thing 
and  th<^  imiwrtant  thing  is  the  breakdown 
til  financial  character:  and  this  is  nothing  less 
than  a  national  humiliation — a  deep  and 
lasting  faumiliation. 

TSB  HnODO  or  C02P0SATI0V  DIKECTOKS 

MR.  JACOB  H.  SCHIFF,  the  prominent 
banter,  and  one  of  the  old  directors  of 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  said 
this  to  the  legislative  investigating  committee 


that  is  inquirii^  into  the  insurance  methods, 
and  he  speaks  out  of  a  lai^e  experience  and 
observation : 

"The  system  of  directorship  in  great  corporations 
of  the  City  of  New  York  is  such  that  a  director  has 
practically  no  power.  He  is  con^dered  in  many 
instances,  and  I  may  say  in  most  instances,  as  a 
negligible  quantity  by  the  executive  officers  of  the 
society.  He  is  asked  for  advice  when  it  suits  the 
executive  officers,  and  if  under  the  prevailing  system 
an  executive  officer  wishes  to  do  wrong  or  wishes  to 
conceal  anything  from  his  directors  or  to  commit 
irregularities  such  as  have  been  disclosed  here,  the 
director  is  entirely  powerless;  he  can  only  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  and  he  can  only  judge  of  such 
things  as  are  submitted  to  him." 

"Of  what  use,  then,  are  directors,  except  to  com- 
ply with  the  formal  provision  of  the  law?"  Mr. 
Hughes  asked. 

"I  believe  they  are  of  very  little  practical  use." 

Everybody  knows  that  this  is  true ;  and,  if  it 
be  true,  the  system  of  corporation  conduct  is, 
in  many  companies,  a  farce.  A  corporation 
has  a  large  number  of  prominent  names  on  its 
directorate,  but  it  is  managed  by  one  man  or 
by  a  small  group  of  men.  The  names  of  "  big  " 
men  have  been  placed  there  either  as  a  method 
of  rewarding  them  for  putting  money  into  it 
or  as  a  method  of  getting  the  public  to  put 
its  money  in  under  the  pretense  that  these 
"big"  men  really  manage  the  business,  or  at 
least  see  to  it  that  it  is  managed  well. 

A  more  important  reason  still  why  the 
same  "big"  names  appear,  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  lists  of  directors  of  corporations 
that  have  much  money  or  that  need  much 
money,  is  the  opportunity  that  such  positions 
give  for  borrowing  and  for  lending. 

In  a  word,  leaving  alone  definite  crimes  and 
consciously  dishonest  practices,  what  a  lot  of 
humbug  and  falseness  there  is  in  the  very  con- 
ventionalities and  routine  of  high  financial 
and  corporate  life!  There  are  men  who  make 
ver>'  handsome  incomes  as  "professional" 
directors.  They  receive  $10,  or  $35,  or  $50 
for  attending  every  meeting,  and  these  fees 
bring  in  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  to 
men  who  attend  all  the  meetings  of  thirty  or 
forty  or  more  corporations. 

Again,  the  public  is  both  fool  and  dupe  and 
— pays  the  bills.  A  man  who  invests  in  the 
corporations  that  have  "professional  big" 
names  as  directors  deserves  to  lose  his  money. 
The  thing  that  a  wise  man  does,  who  has  or 
expects  to  have  an  interest  in  any  corpora- 
tion, is  to  find  out  who  really  manage  it  and 
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whether  its  directors  are  dead-heads  and  hum- 
bugs and  parasites,  or  real  men. 

Here,  by  the  way,  we  run  against  one  reason 
why  corporate  activity  finds  a  necessary  hmit 
to  its  extension — a  reason  why  there  can  be 
few  enormous  corporations  that  have  per- 
manency—tliere  are  not  enough  really  great 
men  to  manage  such  enormous  undertakings, 
and  those  that  are  organized  by  mere  financial 
agents  fail  unless  they  find  very  competent 
real  managers. 

THS  BSEAKI>OWN  OP  STATE  SDPERVISIOn 

THE  legal  way  to  the  Federal  supervision 
of  life  insurance  may  or  may  not  yet 
be  clear,  and  we  may  not  see  it  soon;  but  we 
are  likely  to  come  to  it  at  last  for  the  reason 
that  state  supervision  has  wholly  broken 
down.  Massachusetts  has  an  effective  law, 
and  it  is  enforced;  but  few,  if  any,  other  states 
can  claim  as  much.  But,  even  if  half  the 
states  had  good  laws  and  enforced  them,  what 
matter  would  it  make  if  the  home  state  of  the 
big  companies  had  inefficient  supervision? 

Mr  McCall,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  declared  before  the 
legislative  investigating  committee  that  the 
large  companies  suffered  from  perpetual 
blackmail  by  state  legislatures.  Whether  a 
man  or  a  company  suffers  from  blackmail  de- 
pends primarily  upon  character  and  courage. 
But  leaving  this  view  of  the  case  alone.  Federal 
supervision,  if  it  should  come,  would  presum- 
ably take  the  place  of  state  supervision;  and 
the  chance  of  success  in  proposing  "hold-up" 
legislation  would  be  less. 

Even  when  state  supervision  is  earnest  and 
honest,  it  is  hopelessly  inefficient.  Many 
state  supervisors  or  commissioners  of  insur- 
ance have  come  to  New  York  to  report  on  the 
conduct  and  condition  of  these  great  com- 
panies; and  what  did  they  ever  find  out? 
What  could  they  find  out?  If  this  conti- 
nental, even  universal,  business  of  insurance 
is  ever  to  be  effectively  supervised,  regularly 
and  not  by  spasms,  it  will  have  to  be  done  by 
some  other  power  than  state  supervisors  or 
commissioners;  for  they  have  lamentably 
failed. 

HK.  HUGHES  AS   mSDRAHCS  nVQUISITOR 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES,  the  lawyer 
who  is  conducting  the  examinations 
of  witnesses  in  the  legislative  insurance  in- 
vestigation in  New  York,  early  in  life  ex- 


pressed this  view  of  success:  "It  is  not  the 
man  who  reaches  the  corner  first  that  wins, 
but  the  man  who  knows  best  what  to  do 
when  he  gets  there."  Mr.  Hughes  knew  so 
well  what  to  do  with  this  investigating  task 
that  he  has  turned  inside  out  the  soiled 
garments  of  the  whole  insurance  body.  He 
had  a  similar  experience  when  he  was  en- 
gaged as  inquisitor  by  another  legislative 
committee — the  committee  that  recently  took 
up  the  gas  and  electric  light  companies  in 
New  York.  He  drew  forth  confessions  which 
made  it  plain  that  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  was  selling  gas  at  a  dollar  which 
cost  twenty-eight  cents,  and  that  it  had 
capitalized  for  $80,000,000  plants  worth  less 
than  $30,000,000, 

"This  is  what  we  wanted  to  find  out," 
said  Mr.  Hughes  at  the  time.  "Was  this 
enormous  capital  stock  a  capitalization  to 
maintain  prices,  or  was  it  for  legitimate 
business  purposes?" 

Mr.  Hughes  has  come  rather  suddenly  into 
a  wide  fame,  but  he  has  for  a  considerable 
time  been  among  the  successful  lawyers  of 
New  York,  and  his  practice  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  a  very  large  one. 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Brown  University,  and 
in  his  early  life  he  seems  to  have  been  un- 
decided whether  to  become  a  teacher  or  a 
lawyer.  He  taught  at  Colgate  University. 
Then  he  studied  law  at  Columbia  University 
and  began  to  practice  it  in  1884;  but,  because 
his  health  was  then  not  robust,  he  again  took 
to  teaching — this  time  in  the  Law  School  of 
Cornell  University.  He  returned  to  his  prac- 
tice and  has  kept  diligently  engaged  in  it  ever 
since.  If  the  effectiveness  of  his  examination 
of  insurance  officers  and  directors  has  been 
remarkable,  his  courtesy  and  patience  also 
have  been  noteworthy. 

When  the  Republicans  nominated  Mr. 
Hughes  for  mayor  of  New  York,  which  was 
■an  act  of  desperation  and  of  doubtful  morals 
to  boot,  of  course  he  declined.  For,  if  he 
had  accepted,  the  whole  insurance  investiga- 
tion would  have  become  confused  with  city 
politics,  and  suffered  discredit.  This  action 
is  a  good  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  man. 

THE  BATTI.E  OF  RAILKOAD  RATES 

THE  battle  of  railroad  rates  will  be  a  hard- 
fought  one.  The  President  is  resolute 
in  his  purpose  to  give  a  government  com- 
mission power  to  fix  rates,  and  the  House, 
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pnstmiably,  will  be  tu  willing  as  the  Hotise 
was  last  winter  to  pass  a  bill  which  shall 
do  this.  But  the  Senate  will  probably 
bnn'  any  new  measure  as  it  buried  the 
Escb-Townsend  bill. 

There  is  a  division  in  each  party  about  the 
subject.  It  is  a  Democratic  meastire,  if 
a  plank  in  the  national  platform  can  make  it 
so.  But  so  distinguished  a  Democrat  as 
Mr.  Olney  opposes  it,  and  there  are  murmur- 
ti^  of  objection  from  Southern  senators, 
because  it  is  asstmied  that  an  extension  of 
power  over  the  railroads  by  a  Federal  com- 
mission would  banish  the  "Jim-Crow"  cars 
from  interstate  roads.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principle  of  rate-regulation  finds  favor 
with  many  Republicans,  as  the  vote  of  the 
House  last  winter  proved. 

It  is  not  really  a  party  measure.  It  is,  as 
most  of  its  friends  regard  it,  a  measure  for 
commercial  morality — for  a  "square  deal" 
in  transportation,  and  consequently  in  trade ; 
and  it  is  as  a  measure  of  commercial  morality 
that  its  friends  will  press  it. 

It  is  as  an  economic  fallacy  and  oppression 
that  the  opponents  of  the  government 
regulation  of  rates  will  oppose  it.  The 
railroads  have  been  very  actively  engaged 
since  Congress  adjourned  in  an  "  educational 
campaign"  against  it.  Their  "literary  bu- 
reaus" have  sent  to  the  newspapers  and 
toother  periodicals  literally  tons  of  arguments 
against  it — some  in  the  form  of  "  plate 
matter"  for  the  patent -inside  papers,  some 
in  the  form  of  "special"  articles;  and  the 
railroads  employed  several  well-known  statis- 
tical and  economic  writers  whose  essays 
have  appeared  in  the  magazines  and  in 
pamphlets  that  have  been  distributed  every- 
where. Enormous  quantities  of  speeches 
against  rate-regulation  that  were  delivered  in 
Congress  have  been  distributed  under  senators 
and  representatives'  franks.  There  are  liter- 
al)' bureaus  which  a  number  of  the  great 
railroads  have  maintained  by  a  common  fund, 
and  in  addition  to  these  some  railroad  com- 
panies have  had  their  own  writers  and  pub- 
lications. All  this  is  legitimate  when  done 
frankly,  as  much  of  it  has  been  done, 
and  it  is  instructive.  The  intricate  subject 
of  transportation  has  been  much  more 
thoroughly  discussed  these  six  months  than 
ever  before. 

But  it  is  as  a  question  of  public  morals 
that  it  will  be  decided.    It  is  mere  guess-work 


to  niake  predictions;  but  it  is  pertinent 
to  remark  that  every  such  event  as  the 
insurance  revelations  in  New  York  makes  the 
chance  the  greater  that  the  people  will 
become  more  and  more  resolute  in  demanding 
rigid  supervision  of  great  aggregations  of 
capital  in  every  form.  It  seems  increasingly 
probable  that  the  President  and  the  people 
will  win,  if  not  at  the  hands  of  this  Congress 
then  at  the  hands  of  another. 

POLITICS   AS   A   CLEAN   CASEES 

WHEN  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Pohce  Com- 
missioner in  New  York  City,  he 
once  said  to  young  men:  "I  would  teach 
the  young  men  that  he  who  has  not  wealth 
owes  his  first  duty  to  his  family,  but  he 
who  has  means  owes  his  to  the  state.  It  is 
ignoble  to  go  on  heaping  money  on  money." 
This  call  to  work  for  one's  country — as  im- 
portant as  fighting  for  it — has  been  answered 
by  Mr.  Everett  Colby,  of  Essex  County,  New 
Jersey. 

As  everybody  knows,  New  Jersey  is  ruled 
by  corporations — of  her  own  creation.  Among 
other  forms  of  legislative  iniquity,  the  state 
has  been  practically  giving  away,  through 
grants  by  the  legislature,  public  franchises  in 
perpetuity.  Mr.  Colby  began  his  fight  against 
these  perpetual  franchises.  As  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  he  introduced  a  "loaded" 
resolution,  without  warning.  By  it  he  sought 
to  establish  a  new  principle  in  New  Jersey 
legislation;  namely,  the  limitation  of  fran- 
chises to  twenty-five  years.  A  look  of  deep 
mental  distress  came  over  the  chamber. 
There  had  been  no  opportunity  for  consulta- 
tion with  the  leaders,  and  these  creatures 
of  the  machine  did  not  know  how  to  act. 
If  they  voted  against  the  resolution,  they 
might  be  defeated  at  the  polls ;  if  for  it,  they 
would  bring  down  the  wrath  of  the  corpora- 
tions, whose  paid  agents  many  of  them 
were.  When  the  resolution  was  put  to  a 
vote  there  were  many  frightened  "  ayes," 
and  not  a  single  "nay."  The  Speaker  was 
about  to  announce  its  passage  when  the 
Republican  leader  on  the  floor  obtained  Mr. 
Colby's  consent  for  the  resolution  to  go 
over. 

Not  long  after  he  was  summoned  to  the 
office  of  the  Essex  County  boss,  Major 
Lentz,  who  told  him  that  his  resolution 
could  pass,  with  a  few  amendments  made  by 
the  Pubhc  Service  Corporation,  which  con- 


trols  the  trolley  lines  of  all   northern   New 
Jersey. 

'"Do  you  mean  to  say,*"  demanded  Mr. 
Colby,  "that  this  corporation  has  the  right 
to  amend  my  resolution,  which  passed 
almost  unanimously  the  other  day?" 

"Now.  what's  the  sense  of  a-Sking  that 
question,  Colby?"  replied  the  boss,  with  a 
tired  look.     "You  know  it  very  well." 

The  resolution,  with  the  amendments 
thus  made,  was  subsequently  passed.  From 
that  day  began  Mr  Colby's  contest  for  the 
state  senatorship  on  a  platform  demanding 
"a  square  deal  between  the  corporations  and 
the  people,"  No  sooner  had  he  announced 
his  candidacy  for  the  nomination  than  the 
machine,  with  the  vice-chairman  ot  the 
county  committee  as  its  mouthpiece,  defined 
clearly,  but  not  wisely,  its  rights.  Im- 
mediately there  appeared  on  the  streets  of 
Newark  a  wagon  bearing  a  large  transparency 
which  read; 

"It  is  absurd  for  anyone  to  attempt  to 
secure  a  nomination  without  the  indorsement 
of  the  County  Committee. 

"George  De  Camp, 
"  Vic-e-Chairman,  County  Committee." 

Thus  did  Mr.  Colby  nail  down  the  great 
issue:  Shall  the  machine  have  and  exercise 
in  perpetuity  the  right  to  dictate  all  nomina- 
tions? The  reform  candidate  went  right  to 
the  people  for  an  answer.  He  appealed  from 
the  machine  to  the  Repubhcans  of  Essex 
County,  His  campaign  was  conducted  with 
shrewdness  and  was  prosecuted  with  all  the 
man's  enthusiasm.  He  made  a  house  to  house 
canvass.  He  spoke  to  noon-day  meetings 
of  workingmen.  He  advertised.  Better  than 
a  dozen  argumentative  speeches  in  influencing 
the  average  voter  was  such  a  printed  adver- 
tisement as  the  one  reproduced  in  the 
next  column. 

It  was  the  first  election  in  New  Jersey 
under  the  new  primary  law.  which  gives,  in 
effectf  a  direct  primary.  Formerly  about 
8  per  cent,  of  the  voters  of  a  given  party 
went  to  the  primaries.  After  Mr.  Colby's 
energetic  canvass  80  per  cent,  of  those  who 
voted  for  Roosevelt  and  the  majority  of  the 
Republican  ticket  participated  in  the  primar- 
ies, The  result  was  a  defeat  such  as  the 
machine  had  never  known.  The  weakness 
of  a  '■  powerful  organization ' '  was  clearly 
shown.  Under  a  fair  primary  the  will  of 
the  people  must  prevail.     All  that  is  necessary 


is  to  aroxise  voters  to  their  responsibility 
interests. 

When  the  canvass  ended  the  boss,  L 
was  in  a  forgiving  mood.  "Wc  must  pn 
a  sohd  front  t<J  the  enemy,  Colby,  I 
run  your  campaign."  Mr.  Colby  had  fo 
within  the  party,  had  won  the  party  nor 
tion  for  state  senator  and  was  the  re| 
Republican  candidate,  and  Lenta  was 
regularly  chosen  chairman.  But  Mr.  ( 
nevertheless  refused  to  permit  him  to  cot 
his    campaign.     Else    he   would    have, 
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sense,  surrendered  to  the  enemy;  for  in 
case  the  enemy  was  the  methods  use 
the  bo"-s  and  the  machine. 

In  such  a  political  fight  everything  dej 
on  the    honesty,  energy,  and  personalii 
the    candidate,     Mr.    Colby,    when    he 
graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
was  an  excellent  student,  a  good  athle 
leader    of    his    fellows,     an    all-round 
He   was   captain   of    the    best   football 
that     his    university     has     ever     had. 
guiding  principle  then,   his  principle   no 
one  proclaimed  by  the  President:     ''Hi 
line  hard;  don't  foul  and  don't  shirk,  bi 
the  line  hard,"     He  inherited  a  comfor 
fortune   and    he    had    no    desire    "  to   g 
heaping    money    on    money."     His    dei 
WEis  to  enter  politics  and   to   make    i1 
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H  of  his  life.  He  studied  law  and 
1  a  oo-partnerahip  for  practice.  But 
ir  was  his  avtxation.  He  became  a 
-  and  a  brolsr,  thinking  thus  to  enlarge 
piaintanoe  more  rapidly.  But  banking 
H  and  Js  an  avocation.  His  vocation  is 
I — clean  politics. 

oamcTuni  or  bvx  x^uD-THnvu 

B  conviction  of  John  N.  Williamson,  a 
Member  of  Congress  from  Oregon,  of 
Erauds,  following  the  conviction  of 
r  Mitchell  of  the  same  state,  marks 
ward  movement  in  public  morality. 
was  a  time  in  the  practically  limitless 
vhen  thefts  of  land  from  the  Govem- 
rere  connived  at  by  almost  everybody. 
after  that  more  or  less  natural  indtU- 
ding  had  passed  and  land  had  come  to 
I  definite  value,  the  theft  of  it  by  a 
T  by  a  conspiracy  with  land  officers 
HI  r^arded  as  a  permissible  crime,  as 
igoff  taxes  is  now  regarded  in  many 
mities.  For  there  are  still  great  areas 
ownership  has  no  visible  guardian. 
a  fortune  had  its  beginning  in  such 
lefts.  The  processes  of  stealing,  of 
became  necessarily  more  complicated, 
adually  more  dangerous,  as  time  went 

I  now  it  requires  a  definite  and  some- 
lecret  conspiracy. 

such  conspiracies  were  easily  made, 
w  men  who   knew  of  the   crimes  of 

II  and  Williamson,  and  of  many  more 
3m  and  of  many  more  larger,  expected 
them  convicted.  It  is  a  credit  to  the 
istration,  a  triumph  for  Secretary 
ack,  and  a  very  great  triumph  for  the 

States  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Francis 
ey,  who  has  won  deserved  distinction. 
I  has  come  to  have  a  value,  so  are 

States  land  laws  coming  to  have  a 
ig.  The  Government  will  probably 
recover   vast   tracts   that    have   been 

from  it — large  enough  to  make  a 
nnpire.  But  a  land  thief  hereafter 
:  regarded  as  a  thief;  and  that  is  an 
)us  moral  gain. 

will  the  example  of  these  men  be 
en    for    another    reason  —  the    local 

and  influence  of  senators  and 
Ts  of  Congress  were  not  strong 
1  to  prevent  their  conviction  in 
ed  States  court  It  may  be  said, 
t    Caoetiotisness,    that    this     is     one 


of  the  ways  whereby  the  President  is  reform- 
ing Cbngress. 

THB  TRAILS  OF  THE  PEACE  EHVOTS 

TRUE  to  his  somewhat  pompous  and 
theatrical  instincts,  Mr.  (now  Coxmt) 
Witte,  the  chief  Russian  envoy  to  the  Peace 
Conference,went  home  noisily  through  Europe. 
He  was  reported  to  have  said  most  indis- 
creet things  in  Paris,  which,  of  course, 
were  subsequently  denied;  he  was  received 
by  the  German  Emperor,  according  to  his 
own  account,  as  if  he  had  been  a  royal 
personage;  and  a  title  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  own  royal  master  when  he  reached 
home;  and  further  honors  await,  him — all 
very  well  deserved.  Nevertheless,  a  long 
trail  of  pompous  falsehoods  marked  Coupt 
Witte's  journey  homeward,  whether  they 
were  told  by  him  or  made  up  by  newspaper 
correspondents — how  all  classes  of  society, 
from  President  Roosevelt  down,  were  in 
sympathy  with  the  Russian  cause;  how  he 
secured  peace  because  of  his  success  in 
"working"  the  American  press,  and  the  Uke — 
all  in  the  tone  of  the  Russian  imperial  address 
to  the  army  in  Manchiuia,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  it  had  "successfxilly  resisted  the 
advance"  of  the  Japanese,  and  gave  the 
impression  not  that  it  had  ever  been  whipped 
but  that  it  had  somehow  won  a  victory  and 
was  now  to  be  withdrawn  only  because  of 
humane   feelings   toward   the   Japanese. 

It  is  this  quality  of  Russian  character  that 
has  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  popular 
favor  that  was  given  to  the  Japanese  in  the 
United  States.  Baron  Komura  was,  on  the 
contrary,  silent,  courteous  and  modest.  He 
won  a  victory  in  good  manners  as  great  as 
the  real  victory  of  the  Japanese  in  diplomacy 
and  in  war. 

THE  PKOUSE  OF  GENERAL  PEACE 

ALTHOUGH  the  most  significant  parts  of 
the  new  agreement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  were  unofficially  made 
known  before  its  formal  pubHcation,  when  it 
was  given  out  it  was  read  at  every  capital  in 
the  world  with  more  eagerness  than  any  other 
recent  document  except  the  Portsmouth 
compact  of  peace ;  for  it  completed  the  most 
important  alliance  now  in  effect. 

It  makes  fast  and  sure  the  larger  results  of 
Japan's  victory,  and  (it  is  an  especial  pleasure 
to  point  out)  it  insures  Mr.  Hay's  plan  for  the 
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integrity  of  China  and  the  policy  of  the  open 
door  for  trade.  It  has  "  for  its  object  the  con- 
solidation and  maintenance  of  general  peace  in 
the  regions  of  Eastern  Asia  and  India," 
which  means,  primarily,  that  Great  Britain 
will  help  to  defend  Japan  in  Korea  if  need  be 
and  Japan  will  help  to  defend  Great  Britain 
in  India  if  need  be;  but  it  means  also  that 
they  will  permit  no  nation  to  acquire  more 
Chinese  territory.  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
will  come  to  each  other's  aid  if  either  is  in- 
volved in  war  in  defense  of  its  territorial  rights 
or  special  interests  in  Asia.  The  agreement  is 
to  continue  ten  years.  It  is  the  logical  result 
of  Japan's  victory  and  of  the  old  Rtxssian 
menace  of  India. 

There  is  now  no  serious  threat  of  war  be- 
tween different  nations  in  any  part  of  the 
world .  Russia  has  an  insurrection  in  the 
trans-Caucasus  that  amounts  to  a  civil  war; 
and  Turkey  is  having  trouble  with  tribes  in 
Arabia,  winch  is  a  threatening  conflict  within 
the  Mohammedan  world.  But,  serious  as  these 
are  to  the  people  involved  in  them,  they  do 
not  cast  a  gloom  over  the  world  or  cause  inter- 
national uneasiness,  as  when  the  armies  and 
fleets  of  great  powers  meet.  The  strong 
nations  now  hope  and  expect  a  long  period 
of  profitable  industry.  The  world  will  be 
made  incalculably  richer  by  the  industrial 
development  that  Japan  will  begin  in  all 
Eastern  Asia ;  and  Russia,  if  her  internal 
troubles  permit,  will  perforce  now  de- 
velop her  resources  and  her  backward 
population. 

It  is  gratifying  to  obscr\'e,  as  one  looks  over 
the  map  of  the  world,  that  the  larger  part  of 
our  own  continent,  too,  which  we  sometimes 
call  Latin  America,  has  been  freer  from  "  revo- 
lutions" within  the  last  year  or  more  than  at 
any  preceding  time  within  memory.  The 
governments  of  all  these  countries  seem  to  be 
acquiring  stability.  Venezuela  contains  a 
chronic  threat  of  disturbance,  but  Venezuela 
has  become  so  discredited  a  nuisance  among 
governments  that  it  is  not  likely  to  cause 
serious  international  trouble — everybody 
knows  its  character.  Following  the  example 
of  Mexico,  all  the  other  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  have  ttimed  to  their  indus- 
trial and  financial  upbuilding.  If  this  era  of 
internal  peace  continue  till  the  latent  riches 
of  these  lands  come  in  full  volume  into  the 
markets  of  the  world,  they  will  enrich  com- 
merce beyond  all  the  dreajns  of  wealth  that 


drove    their    early    Spanish    conquer 
despoil  them. 

If  a  new  era  in  the  development  of  < 
and  South  America  coincide  with  a  n 
in  the  development  of  Far  Asia,  the  co 
of  life  and  all  the  benefits  of  civilizatii 
receive  an  impetus  that  will  make  ou 
historic  in  the  economic  history  of  the 

THE  PEACBFUL.  INDEPENDEKCS  OF  HOI 

THE  separation  of  Norway  from  £ 
has  been  accomplished  in  a 
manlike  way  which  shows  the  good  s< 
their  leaders.  The  union  of  the  two  \ 
under  the  King  of  Sweden  was  unsatisl 
to  the  Norwegians  for  deeper  reason 
have  appeared  in  despatches  to  our 
papers  during  the  months  of  the  contn 
The  original  occasion  of  dissent — thi 
of  the  Norwegians  to  have  a  separate  B 
Office  and  separate  consuls  and  the 
was  only  one  expression  of  the  divei 
The  Norwegians  are  a  very  deni' 
people;  they  have  universal  suffrage,  an 
trading  methods,  and  to  some  exteni 
national  aspirations,  are  different  fro 
Swedes',  whose  suffrage  is  limited  an 
maintain  a  high  tariff. 

Deep  feeling  was  stirred  by  the  Nor 
"revolt,"  and  we  read  at  times  of  i 
minent  danger  of  war.  There  was  pr 
at  no  time  any  such  danger,  because 
admirable  good  sense  of  the  real  leac 
both  peoples.  Two  excitable  nations 
irresponsible  or  intriguing  leaders,  migh 
fought  on  much  less  provocation,  fi 
popular  excitement  ran  high  enough  in 
country  at  any  time  these  months 
controversy  to  have  made  a  war  popi 

Recognizing  the  real  differences  in 
acter  and  aspiration,  calm  delegates  o 
nation  were  chosen  to  settle  the  tei 
separation.  It  was  a  meeting  as  imp 
to  these  two  countries  as  the  Peace  Conl 
at  Portsmouth  was  to  Japan  and  1 
After  several  weeks'  deliberation  a  pk 
agreed  on,  to  be  ratified  by  the  Parlian 
each  nation  and  then  to  become  a  ■ 
The  delicate  subject  of  fortifications 
border  was  adjusted — there  are  to  be  a 
effective  forts — and  all  disputes  except  s 
may  be  of  vital  interest  are  to  be  submii 
the  H^ue  Court.  In  other  words,  the 
ment  is  a  triumph  of  peace,  made  as  set 
can  be  for  the  future  by  comptilsoryarbiti 
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Peking  of  four  missions  abroad  to  make 
different  kinds  of  investigations  that  a 
bomb  was  exploded — possibly  as  the  protest 
of  a  reactionary. 

While  these  significant  movements  were 
taking  place,  the  Chinese  Government  revoked 
the  American  concession  for  a  railroad  from 
Canton  to  Hankow,  paying  an  indemnity. 
This  is  an  enormously  valuable  grant,  because 
it  is  a  part  of  what  must  become  the  great 
north  and  south  thoroughfare  of  the  empire. 
Trouble  had  arisen  of  several  sorts — local 
clashes  and  the  fear  that,  since  Belgians  had 
bought  some  of  the  stock,  the  ownership  of 
the  road  would  be  changed.  Further  trouble 
was  ended  by  the  American  acceptance  of  the 
indemnity.  But  the  incident  is  interpreted 
to  mean  that  the  Chinese  policy  will  now  be 
to  develop  the  country  witlK>ut  concessions 
to  foreigners — unless,  indeed,  the  Japanese 
secure    them. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  about  the 
Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods.  Perma- 
nent restrictions  of  our  trade  are  not  appre- 
hended, for  where  wares  are  in  demand 
merchants  do  not  long  desist  from  trade  for 
sentimental  or  even  patriotic  reasons.  But 
the  boycott  was  significant  as  a  political 
movement  in  retaliation  against  the  United 
States  for  our  exclusion  law. 

The  demand  for  a  more  liberal  treatment 
by  us  of  the  Chinese  becomes  louder  from  our 
commercial  bodies.  Following  the  example 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Seattle  has  expressed  fear  of  Chinese 
retaliation  and  made  a  demand  for  a  more 
liberal    treaty. 

All  these  events  go  to  show  that  China  is 
waking  up,  goaded  doubtless  by  the  example 
of  Japan,  helped  of  course  by  the  feeling  of 
security  that  the  empire  is  not  again  to  be 
the  prey  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  under  the 
guidance,  more  or  less  direct,  of  the  Japanese 
theselves,  who  are  now  abroad  in  the 
world  for  commercial  development  and  in- 
dustrial conquest. 

TEE  DAHOXROUS  STATE  OF  THOIOS  IK 
AUSTKU^DITGAET 

THE  ever  threatening  crisis  in  Austria- 
Hungary  is  again  acute.  The  nominal 
issue  is  trivial.  The  majority  in  the  Hun- 
garian Diet,  through  Francis  Kossuth  and 
other  leaders  of  the  coalition,  informed 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  that  the  Htmgarian 


people  are  determined  that  the  U 
language  shall  be  used  in  the  transnt 
of  orders  to  the  Hungarian  contingent : 
imperial  army.  The  Emperor- King,  spe 
in  German  despite  lus  fluent  knowtec 
Magyar,  announced  his  unalterable  dei 
nation  that  German  shall  continue  to  1 
language  of  command  in  the  entire 
The  incident  brought  to  a  head  a  contrc 
that  has  retarded  the  business  of  an  e 
for  a  year.  It  produced  an  irrecom 
controversy  between  the  King  and 
majority  in  the  Diet,  without  whos 
operation  constitutional  government  in 
gary  is  impossible.  The  King  found  h 
confronted  with  the  dilemma  of  prov 
a  future  revolution  by  maintaining  the 
ent  unconstitutional  system  of  govert 
through  the  minority  in  the  Diet, 
risking  an  immediate  upheaval  by  dissc 
the  Diet  and  appealing  to  an  etea 
already   resentful. 

The  temper  of  the  Hungarian  people  t 
recalls  strikingly  the  situation  in 
when  Louis  Kossuth,  the  father  of  F: 
Kossuth,  plunged  the  empire  into  civil 
The  issue,  however,  is  not  one  that  wi 
Anglo-Saxon  sympathy  such  as  respi 
to  the  call  of  the  Hungarian  revoluti 
1848.  Under  Louis  Kossuth  the  Hur^i 
were  struggling  for  the  basic  rights  oi 
government.  In  1903,  under  Francis 
suth,  the  Hungarians  are  demanding  ti 
moval  of  the  last  vestige  of  Austro-Hunj 
dualism,  while  they  persistently  der 
their  Slavic  fellow  subjects,  numei 
in  the  majority,  the  rights  for  which  Hu 
fought  in  1848. 

The  weakness  of  the  Hungarian  app 
the  sympathies  of  the  world  is  shown  h 
violent  opposition  of  the  majority  ii 
Diet  to  the  plan  to  grant  the  right  of  su 
to  all  Hungarian  subjects.  The  overw 
ing  rejection  of  the  project  can  be  undei 
readily  when  it  is  remembered  tha 
Magyars  are  in  the  minority  in  Hui 
Under  the  existing  system  the  950,000 
in  Hungary  are  so  distributed  that  the 
550,000  Magyar  voters,  a  clear  maj 
although  there  are  only  7,000,000  Ms 
in  the  kingdom  as  against  ia,ooo,ooo 
Roumanians  and  Turks. 

As  things  stand  now,  Austro-Hunj 
affairs  have  reached  the  end  of  a  blind 
The    Magyars,    supported    by    their 
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ives  in  the  Diet,  refuse  to  pay  direct 
to  an  unconstitutiotial  government, 
'ejervary  cabinet,  retained  in  poiror 
g  the  formation  of  a  new  aiinistry, 
ins  its  determination  to  continue  the 
itration  on  the  proceeds  of  voluntary 
ajnnents  and  indirect  imposts.  In 
L  the  Reichsrath  is  angrily  watching  the 
pments  in  Hungary.  The  Austrian 
r  served  notice  upon  the  Hungarians 
Austria  is  prepared  to  safeguard  its 
ts  by  force,  if  need  be.  The  Hun- 
)  replied  to  this  threat  with  anti- 
m  riots.  Amid  this  tumult  of  races 
mperor-King,  the  proudest  and  un- 
st  of  all  Etunpean  rulers,  is  awaiting 
iaster  that  may  overwhelm  his  throne 
'  time. 

t  SATIMO  or  im  BT  CVUSUSEBS 

3AT  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  usual 
medical  address  was  the  simple  ex- 
ion  made  in  New  York  and  in  Detroit 
medical  associations  by  the  Surgeon 
U  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  Dr.  Suzuldl 
d  bow  the  wounds  of  the  Japanese  sailon 
reated  and  healed  so  dmply  that  a  lay- 
ould  perfectly  understand.  Every  man 
ird  the  vessels  was  compelled  to  bathe 
It  on  clean  underclothes  before  a  battle ; 
is  the  sailed  particles  that  are  shot  into 
sh  that  make  many  wounds  bad.  And 
■leanliness  saved  many  a  man's  life. 
Dr.  Suzuki  said: 

is  is  the  order  that  I  gave  to  the  surgeons  of 
.vy — that  they  should  treat  wounds  with 
sd  water,  leaving  the  wound  alone  as  much 
able,  washing  the  skin  and  then  binding  the 
with  sterilized  cotton  cloth.  It  was  a  great 
take.      But  now  we  are  not  sorry." 

,t  was  his  whole  story.  But  the  result 
hat  of  683  wounded  men  sent  to  the  hos- 
)nly  thirty-two  died. 
>r  he  bad  finished  this  address,  which  he 
half  way  around  the  world  to  deliver 
'Inch  was  received  with  great  applatise 
ppreciation,  he  incidentally  gave  a  pic- 
f  the  naval  surgeons  at  work,  in  these 
rords: 

zb  ship  had  one  chief  surgeon  and  two  assist- 
ad  several  of  the  petty  officers  were  trained 
rork  of  applying  the  aseptic  bandages.  There 
rery  difficulty  of  applying  the  work.  The 
OBS  were  carried  on  below  with  only  electric 
There  ware,  ot  course,  proper  hospital  accom^ 


modations,  but  they  wen  up  above,  where  it  was 
very  dangerous  to  be  under  any  conditions  during  a 
battle.  The  wounded  came  in  very  fast.  The 
method  had  the  advantage  of  swiftness,  too,  but  it 
was  Uke  operating  in  a  swiftly  moving  cab  upon  the 
street — always  the  noise  and  the  shock,  cinders 
drifting  across  the  floor  and  fragments  of  shell  some- 
times coming  in.  But  all  through  the  war  we  stuck 
by  this  method  and  we  are  glad." 

A  big  achievement  can  be  simply  told,  and 
generally  it  is  so  told  by  the  man  who  did  it. 

WHAT  mew  YORK  IS  COKIKO  TO  Bl 

IF  THE  present  rate  of  growth  continues,  as 
it  seems  certain  to  do,  New  York  and  its 
suburbs  will  presently  be  the  largest  centre 
of  population  in  the  world.  The  city  itself, 
it  is  now  estimated  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, has  about  four  and  a  third  millions; 
and  the  rate  of  increase  is  at  least  a  million  a 
decade.  There  must  be  five  and  a  half  millions 
within  the  whole  inetropohtan  area.  The 
corresponding  area  of  London  has  about  six 
and  a  half  millions. 

The  suburban  population  of  the  nearby 
parts  of  New  Jersey  is  now  estimated  at  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  and  the  ferries  across 
the  Hudson  carry  700,000  persons  a  day. 
The  territory  north  of  Manhattan  Island 
shows  the  most  rapid  growth  of  all;  and 
there  has  been  this  fall  such  a  demand  in 
Brooklyn  for  workmen  in  the  building  trades 
that  men  enough  could  not  be  found.  On 
Manhattan  Island  the  number  of  hotels — even 
of  costly  hotels — increases  so  fast  that  the 
wonder  is  where  the  people  who  fill  them 
come  from.  There  is  a  great  winter  popula- 
tion in  the  city  which  regards  its  dwelling 
places  in  other  states  as  "home."  Another 
indication  of  the  growth  of  population  is  the 
increase  of  travel  on  the  rapid  transit  roads 
that  run  up  and  down  the  city.  By  the  last 
report  of  the  Interborough  Company,  the 
elevated  roads  during  the  year,  and  the  sub- 
way during  the  eight  months  since  it  was 
opened,  carried  339,000,000  passengers,  an 
increase  of  52,000,000  over  the  number  car- 
ried by  the  elevated  roads  the  year  before. 
This  travel  up  and  down  the  island  (which 
does  not  include  the  travel  by  surface  cars) 
has  shown  an  increase  from  184,000,000  of 
passengers  in  1900  to  190,000,000  in  1901 ; 
315,000,000  in  1902;  246,000,000  in  1903.  It 
will  next  year  probably  be  1,000,000  a  day. 
A  number  of  the  great  retail  shops  are  moving 
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above  Thirty-fourth  Street,  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  is  given  to  btisiness  skyscrapers, 
and  the  upper  part  to  ahnost  equally  high 
hotels  and  apartment  houses  in  which  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  of  the  world 
make  their  winter  home. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  remarking  with  won- 
der on  the  rapid  rise  of  cities  in  Texas  and  in 
the  Northwest.  A  stitl  more  wonderful  thing 
is  the  growth  of  New  York  which,  when  its 
solidity  as  well  as  its  expansion  is  remem- 
bered, is  probably  without  precedent  in  all 
human  history.  Familiarity  with  the  city 
does  not  remove  the  wonder  who  these  folk 
all  are,  whence  and  why  they  all  come,  and 
how  they  all  live. 

Yet  the  city  presents  to-day  perhaps  a  less 
finished  appearance  than  it  has  before  pre- 
sented for  a  lifetime.  We  have  just  begun  to 
build  the  underground  part  of  it.  The  one 
subway  now  open  has  made  many  more 
inevitable.  Two  tunnels  have  just  been 
made  under  the  Hudson,  through  which  cars 
will  run  within  a  year  or  more.  The  great 
railroad  stations  in  the  city  are  only  begun. 
In  a  sense,  the  city  is  just  beginning  to  take, 
by  its  conveniences  and  by  its  extensions, 
what  we  may  regard  as  a  fixed  character — 
fixed  at  least  for  a  period. 

A  GOOD  CHECK  FOR  THB  RIOT  OP  LSGISLATIOR 

OVER-LEGISLATION  continues  to  be 
one  of  our  characteristic  vices.  In 
1904,  during  the  short  session  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  760  bills  became  laws. 
The  first  session,  in  1905,  passed  750  laws. 
Illinois  added  more  than  800  laws  to  her 
statute  books  at  the  last  session  of  her 
legislature,  and  Nebraska  nearly  as  many. 
Between  1890  and  1895  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  enacted  more  than  2,000  statutes. 

No  set  of  legislators  can  begin  to  do  justice 
to  700  bills  in  the  short  time  a  legislature  is  in 
session.  They  have  been  careless,  but  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  pass  upon  all  the  matters 
presented  to  them.  There  is  too  much  of 
this  excuse:  "Well,  there  are  the  courts;  if 
this  bill  is  not  right  the  coiuls  will  find  it  out." 
In  this  way  our  coiirts  have  been  called  upon 
to  become  a  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

A  simple,  but  thorough  remedy  seems  to 
be  in  course  of  adoption.  Some  of  our 
states  have  intioduced  the  "  Legislative 
Reference  Library."  Wisconsin  has  it  in 
its  best  form;  Califomia  has  adopted  it;  other 


states  have  it  in  a  modified  form, 
of  our  leading  authorities  on  legislation, 
a  visit  and  close  study  of  the  Wise 
system,  said :  "  We  find  here  one  o 
most  powerful  agencies  for  reform  in  An 
This  speaks  for  the  most  thorough, 
needed,  most  adequate  reform.  I 
of  no  work  in  the  United  States  greatei 
this." 

To  call  the  system  a  library  hardlj 
the  truth.  It  would  be  better  to  cal 
department  of  the  Legislature,  in  cbai 
an  expert  in  law,  economics,  history,  po 
science  and  library  science.  His  work 
search  the  country  for  information,  to 
logue  it  and  put  it  in  shape  for  instan 
He  is  a  professor  of  many  branches, 
legislators  are  his  pupils.  Just  as  the  1 
college  professor  has  no  intentional 
so  this  expert  regards  only  the  tn 
important.  His  work  is  not  to  fum 
brief  for  one  side,  but  to  secure  all  tl 
formation  bearing  on  both  sides  of  a  que 
The  legislators  go  to  him,  not  to  learn 
he  thinks  but  what  other  people  thinl 
what  principles  have  been  established. 
legislator  is  just  as  insistent  as  an< 
The  so-called  librarian  is  thus  placed  be 
two  fires  equally  hot.  He  can  sci 
show  his  bias  if  he  has  any. 

This  agency  fits  naturally  into  the  k 
tive  mill.  The  average  legislator  is  u: 
rather  local  in  his  views.  He  was  e' 
(perhaps)  to  aid  in  the  election  of  a  frie 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  is 
chosen  regardless  of  his  fitness  to  pass 
the  important  measures  presented  to 
during  his  term  of  office.  No  matter 
well  he  may  try,  problems  of  law,  econ 
and  civic  life  are  more  or  less  diffici 
understand.  He  has  difficulty  in  fi 
material,  and  still  more  difficulty  in  £ 
evidence.  The  average  business  ma 
farmer  feels  himself  quite  at  sea  when 
upon,  suddenly,  to  become  an  expei 
vestigator.  He  finds  still  greater  ti 
when  he  goes  to  draw  the  bill  whic 
hopes  may  win  him  fame.  The  legis 
reference  room  is  sure  to  attract  him. 
the  librarian  is  able  to  put  all  the  ava 
information  before  him,  in  such  shape 
he  can  use  it.  He  may  even  assist  h 
drawing  the  bill.  Our  legislator  en 
from  his  study  thoroughly  familiar  wit 
side  of  the  case,  and  with  the  other  side 
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Be  Imows  of  all  the  laws  in  other  states — 
bow   they    have    worked,    and    what    their 
sbortcoinings  are.     He  is  more  conservative 
and  more    fitted  to  pass   upon  the   matter 
than  he  could  possihly  have  been  if  left  to 
himself.     The  suave  lobbyist  has  little  in- 
fluence with  him  when  he  deals  in  confusing 
generalities.     Our  legislator  has  taken  a  post- 
graduate course  in  his  subject,  and  is  compe- 
tent to  advise   his  colleagues.     This  system 
operates  to  produce  conservatism,  lifts  meas- 
ores    from    the    sphere    of    petty    partisan 
wrangling  and  establishes  them  on  a  higher 
plaiM.     It   was    this    library   that   took   the 
Wisconsin   railroad  bill  out  of  politics  and 
caiised  the  remarkable  change  of  public  senti- 
ment   about  it.      Whether  or  not  everyone 
agrees  with  Professor  Commons  in  saying  this 
bill  is  "remarkable  for  its  conservatism,"  no 
one  can  deny  that    its  conservatism  can  be 
traced  in  large  measure  to  the  influence  of  the 
legislative  reference  library. 

A  CLUB  TO   THE  BBGINinHG   OF  LIFE  OH 
THE  EAKTH 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  BUTLER  BURKE, 
the  English  chemist  and  biologist,  who 
announced  the  discovery  of  "radiobes " 
made  at  the  Cavendish  Laboratory  at  Cam- 
bridge, has  explained  and  interpreted  his 
discovery,  "for  the  world  at  large,"  in  the 
FortniglUly  Review.  It  is  a  discovery  that 
has  provoked  more  discussion,  perhaps,  than 
any  event  in  the  history  of  science  since  the 
publication  of  the  "Origin  of  Species,"  for  it 
has  a  direct  bearing  on  all  speculative  theories 
of  life. 

A  "radiobe"  is  a  body  that  results  from 
radio-activity  on  a  sterilized  culture  medium 
—Professor  Burke  used  bouillon.  A  radiobe 
appears  first  as  " the  minutest  visible  speck," 
and  "it  grows  to  two  dots,  then  a  dumb- 
bell shaped  appearance,  later  more  like  a 
frog's  spawn."  The  question  is  whether  it 
be  a  living  thii^  that  has  come  from  what 
we  call  "dead,"  or  inorganic,  matter. 

The  explanation  of  radiobes  and  Professor 
Burke's  interpretation  of  them  may  best 
be  given  in  his  own  words: 

"The  continuity  of  stnicttire,  assiniilation  and 
pmrth.  and  then  mbdivirion,  together  with  the 
ndeated  structure  ms  ahown  in  a  few  of  the  best 
■peciment.  snggtst  that  thty  art  tntUled  to  he  classed 
wmom^  livimg  Mngt,  in  tiu  mm»  in  which  m  us« 
ttr  mardSf  wfaetber  wa  call  them  bacteria  or  not. 


"As  they  do  not  possess  all  the  properties  of 
bacteria,  they  are  not  what  are  understood  by  this 
name,  and  are  obWously  altogether  outside  the 
beaten  track  of  living  things.  This,  however, 
will  not  prevent  such  bodies  from  coming  under 
the  realnrt  of  biology,  and,  in  fact,  they  appear  to 
possess  many  of  the  qualities  and  properties  which 
enable  them  to  be  placed  in  the  borderland  between 
crystals  and  bacteria,  organisms  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  employed  the  word,  and  jmssibly 
the  missing  link  between  the  animate  and  inanimate. 
May  it  not  also  be  the  germ  which,  after  countless 
generations,  under  gradually  changing  forms  and 
in  suitable  environments,  has  at  length  evolved  into 
a  bacillus  at  which  we  gaze  and  gaze  with  hopeless 
wonder  and  amazement  each  time  we  view  it  in 
the  microscope  to-day? 

"The  products  of  radio-active  bodies  manifest 
not  merely  instability  and  decay,  but  growth, 
subdivision,  reproduction  and  adjustment  of  their 
internal  functions  to  their  surroundings,  a  circum- 
stance which  1  think  will  be  found  to  be  equivalent 
to  nutrition. 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  they  springs 
that  in  each  case  they  have  sprung — from  the 
invisible,  and  grown  to  such  a  magnitude  as  to  be 
seen.  We  find  no  such  indication  with  ordinary 
bacteria.  If  these  have  not  the  marks  of  manu- 
factured articles  they  afford  at  least  the  signs  of 
not  having  sprung  spontaneously  into  existence. 
They  bear  the  stamp  of  an  inheritance  of  many 
varying  qualities  from  a  long  and  probably  varying 
line  of  ancestors,  of  probably  countless  generations. 
which  have  at  last  made  them  what  they  are. 
But  the  radiobes  undergo  many  developments. 
After  six  or  seven  days,  and  at  times  even  less, 
they  develop  nuclei;  but  later  still  they  cease  to 
grow,  and  then  begin  to  segregate  and  m.ultip]y. 
These  are  some  of  the  qualities  which  have  led  me 
to  suppose  that  they  are  assimilative  and  automatic, 
and  not,  strictly  speaking,  lifeless  things. 

"Thus  the  gap,  apparently  insuperable,  between 
the  organic  and  the  inorganic  world  seems,  however 
roughly,  to  be  bridged  over  by  the  presence  of  these 
radio-organic  organisms,  which  at  least  may  give  a 
clue  as  to  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  hfe,  'that 
vital  putrefaction  of  the  dust'  to  which  Dr.  Saleeby 
has  recently  drawn  attention. 

"Whether  the  lowliest  forms  of  life — so  simple 
that  the  simplest  amccba  as  we  see  it  to-day  would 
appear  a  highly  complex  form — whether  such 
elementary  types  have  arisen  from  inorganic 
matter  by  such  processes  as  I  have  described,  I 
know  not.  May  it  not  be,  however,  and  docs  it  not 
seem  probable,  in  the  Ught  of  these  experiments, 
that  the  recently  discovered  processes  of  instability 
and  decay  of  inorganic  matter,  resulting  from  the 
unexpected  source  of  energy  which  gives  rise  to 
them,  are  analogous  in  many  ways  to  the  very 
inappropriately  called  'vital  force'  or  really  vital 
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energy  of  living  matter?  For  this  idea  such 
physiologists  as  Johannes  M  tiller  so  devoutly 
pleaded  more  thao  half  a  century  ago.  And  may 
they  not  also  be  the  source  of  life  upon  this  planet?" 

A  PROBABLE  COLLKOUTK  BKVOLTITIOir 

IT  LOOKS  very  like  a  possible  revolution 
in  the  method  of  college  teaching  that 
President  Wilson  has  begun  at  Princeton;  and 
to  the  layman  it  looks  like  a  very  good 
revolution. 

The  undergraduates  in  our  larger  colleges, 
since  they  have  developed  post-graduate 
work,  have,  as  a  rule,  missed  much  of  the 
drill  that  college  life  is  meant  to  give.  In 
a  former  generation  they  were  taught  by  the 
old  system  of  recitations.  But  since  the 
German  system  of  lectures  became  common 
in  our  larger  colleges,  the  undergraduates 
have  been  taught  too  nearly  exclusively  by 
that  method — -a  method  that  is  adapted  to 
maturer  minds  than  most  undergraduates 
have.  The  method  is  the  worse  adapted  for 
teaching  boys  because  not  one  professor  in  a 
dozen  is  a  good  lecturer.  Much  college  work 
has  thus  become  a  very  humdrum  perform- 
ance indeed. 

Now  Princeton  has  added  to  its  teaching 
force  fifty  preceptors — ten  from  Western 
colleges,  nine  from  the  larger  Eastern  colleges, 
and  the  rest  from  the  smaller  Eastern  colleges 
and  from  the  South;  and  they  are  paid  from 
$1,500  to  $2,000  a  year.  Instead  of  the 
usual  three  lectures  a  week  by  a  professor  in  a 
course  of  study,  the  new  plan  provides  for 
two  lectures  a  week  and  one  meeting  with  the 
preceptor,  whose  principal  work  is  to  direct 
the  student's  collateral  reading  and  to  see 
that  it  is  done.  Later,  President  Wilson 
wishes  to  reduce  the  number  of  lectures  by 
each  professor  to  one  a  week  in  each  course, 
and  to  require  two  meetings  with  the  pre- 
ceptors. He  believes  that  for  teaching  a 
succession  of  facts  a  text  book  is  better 
than  notes  taken  from  lectures.  When  the 
system  is  in  full  working  order  Princeton 
will  be  essentially  a  "reading"  college,  and 
the  lecttires  will  be  the  collateral  instead 
of  the  main  channel  of  information.  The 
lecturer  can  then  assume  that  the  class  knows 
the  subject  matter,  and  give  them  as  many 
illuminating  and  inspirit^  sug^iestions,  criti- 
cisms, examples  and  correlated  facts  as  he 
is  able  to  give.  He  will  not  be  tied  down 
to  a  mere  rehearsal  of  a  chain  of  events  or 


facts.  In  this  way  the  plan  provi 
that  the  student  shall  get  his  facts  u 
form  and  (3)  that  he  shall  have  the 
in  the  lectiu-es  of  whatever  original 
inspiration  the  lecturer  may  hav 
preceptors  are  to  have  discretionary  p< 
the  assignment  of  reading,  so  that  a 
who  is  already  well  prepared  in  one 
may  be  allowed  to  read  another  subje 
place.  The  preceptor  explains  also 
lation  of  a  student's  several  courses  of 
to  one  another,  thereby  making  h 
a  harmonious  whole  instead  of  a  nu: 
disjointed  pieces.  For  all  his  course 
main  group,  the  student  is  under  c 
ccptor,  but  he  may  have  other  coi 
another  group  under  another  pr 
This  is  a  return  to  real  teaching,  cc 
with  instruction  by  lecture.  It  has  < 
sense  to  commend  it;  and,  when  oni 
the  great  difficulty  of  changing  any  ed' 
al  method,  the  daring  as  well  as  the  ori 
of  President  Wilson  are  obvious ;  for  al 
tional  methods  have  the  inertia  of  a 
of  dogmatism,  and  they  are  as  stub 
the  action  of  gravity.  Princeton 
likely  to  lead  the  colleges  to  a  better 
of  undergraduate  instruction ;  and  tht 
will  be  watched  with  the  greatest 
by  the  well-informed  lay  public. 
a  rather  discouraging  fact,  by  the  wj 
the  lay  public  knows  so  very  little  at 
real  quality  of  the  work  done  in  our  ■ 

A  CHAirOE  OF  DOHraABT  OCCTTPAT 

THE  rapidly  coming  change  of  th( 
States,  from  exporter  chiefly 
products  to  exporter  chiefly  of  manu: 
products,  is  important.     It  has  a  me; 
two   directions.     Our  population   is 
on  our  fields,  for,  of  course,  the  tot 
of  agricultural  products  grows;  and 
already  become  the  greatest  of  manuf; 
nations  in  the  bulk  of  our  product 
domestic    commerce    only,    for    insti 
estimated  to  be  more  than  the  whole 
foreign    trade.     And    naturally    thos 
products  of  mine  and  factory  of  w 
have  great  supplies,  or  in  the  making  ( 
we  have  an  advantage,  more  and  m 
demand  abroad.     In  the  order  of  the 
in  exports  they  are  iron  products, 
mineral  oil,  cotton  goods,  leather  and 
implements. 

EspedoUy  noteworthy  is  the  rapid 
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of  our  mineral  products — from  500  milHon 
dollais  worth  in  1894  to  1,500  millions  this 
year.  Our  pig  iron  product  will  be  23,000,000 
tons  for  the  calendar  year  1905,  which  will 
exceed  the  combined  output  of  England, 
Germany  and  France.  Leaving  gold  out  of 
the  calculation,  in  which  the  Rand  will 
exceed  us  for  1905,  we  lead  the  world  in  the 
production  of  all  the  important  metals  except 
tine  and  tin.  With  only  a  twentieth  of  the 
earth's  population,  we  supply  more  than  a 
third  of  its  coal,  iron  and  steel,  more  than 
half  of  its  copper  and  mineral  oil,  and  more 
than  three-fourths  of  its  cotton.  Next  to 
Argentina,  we  produce  more  wool  than  any 
other  country.  Our  woolen  goods  are  of 
immense  volume,  but  the  home  consumption 
prevents  them  from  reaching  a  high  figure  in 
our  exports. 

The    diversion    of    the    country's   energies 
into  manufactures  and  mining  reflects  itself 
in  politics.     In  spite  of  agriculture's  genera- 
tions of  preponderance,  it  did  not  have  repre- 
sentation   in    the   Cabinet   until    18S9.     The 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  with  a 
bureau  devoted  to  manufactures,  was  estab- 
lished in   1903,     The  Trans-Mississippi  Con- 
gress,   recently    held    in    Portland,    Oregon, 
following    the    exainple    of    many    Western 
industrial  and  commercial  bodies,  asked  for 
a  department  of  mining,  with  its  chief  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet — a  request  that  at 
Kme  early  day  will  undoubtedly  be  granted. 
But  more  interesting  than  the  increase  in  any 
particular  product,  or  than  the  political  effect 
of  our  growing  manufacturing  activity,  is  the 
social    changes    that    it    brings.     Relatively 
fewer  men  till  the  earth,  but  those  few  do  it 
better  than  their  predecessors;  and  the  city 
population  becomes  more  and  more  a  factory 
population.     Perhaps  the  very  greatest  social 
need  of  the  time  is  the  change,  made  possible 
in  some  industries  at  least  by  the  cheap  trans- 
mission of  power,  from  city  factory  life  to 
factory  work  and  life  in  villages  and  towns. 

A  MIOSATIOH   "BBCAtrSK  OF  PB08FKKITT" 

THE  decline  of  population  in  so  prosper- 
ous a  state  as  Iowa — from  3,231,000 
by  the  federal  census  of  1900  to  3,216,000 
by  the  state  census  of  this  year — is  pithily 
explained  by  Mr.  Brigham,  the  state  Hbrarian, 
as  the  result  of  "too  much  prosperity  at  home 
and  too  much  cheap  land  outside."  Since 
tbe  cost  of  moving  families  even  loi^  dis- 


tances has  become  so  small,  economic  condi- 
tions now  cause  the  flow  of  population  almost 
automatically. 

Iowa  is  more  prosperous  than  it  ever  was 
before.  Therefore  land  that  was  sold  for  $5 
an  acre  twenty-five  years  ago  is  now  worth 
$75;  and  good  land  in  Oklahoma,  in  Texas,  in 
Washington  and  in  Canada  can  be  bought  for 
$5,  more  or  less.  Consequently  the  immi- 
grant who  wants  a  farm  can  no  longer  afford 
one  in  Iowa;  and  the  Iowa  farmer  who  wants 
more  land  for  himself  or  for  his  sons  may  sell 
his  100  acres  for  enough  money  to  move  to 
Alberta  or  to  Texas  and  buy  1,000  acres.  The 
movement  from  Iowa  to  other  agricultural 
regions  is,  therefore,  a  natural  movement. 

In  fact,  although  the  state  is  losing  some 
thrifty  men  and  good  citizens,  in  the  main  it 
gains  by  a  reasonable  emigration;  for  both 
the  area  of  land  under  cultivation  and  the 
value  of  its  products  increase.  There  are  no 
abandoned  farms  in  the  state.  When  one 
farmer  sells  his  land  a  neighbor  buys  it,  and 
thus  the  size  of  farms  increases.  During  the 
last  live  years  the  number  of  farms  in  five 
counties  has  decreased  from  2,385  to  3,258 — 
that  is,' they  have  become  bigger.  This  is  the 
same  as  to  say  that  the  farmers  who  remain 
are  becoming  more  prosperous.  Although  Iowa 
is  not  a  state  of  big  "bonanza"  farms,  a  man 
who  profitably  cultivates  200  or  300  acres  has 
practically  enough  machinery  to  cultivate 
more;  and  the  continuous  adaptation  of  ma- 
chinery to  new  uses  has  made  it  both  possible 
and  profitable  for  a  good  farmer  with  the  same 
labor  to  extend  his  acreage  of  staple  crops. 

The  shifting  of  a  population  within  our 
own  borders,  therefore,  which  is  always  an 
extremely  interesting  thing,  is  sometimes 
caused  by  the  prosperity  of  a  region  from 
which  men  go,  as  it  is  oftener  caused  by  the 
lack  of  prosperity.  The  tide  comes  and  goes, 
for  every  region  is  affected  by  the  opportuni- 
ties that  every  other  region  offers.  The  time 
will  come  when  Iowa's  population  will  be 
enormously  increased.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
growth  of  manufactures  and  of  cities,  more 
of  the  soil  will  in  time  come  under  intensive 
cultivation ;  and  for  every  man  who  goes  away 
now  to  continue  the  habit  of  his  life  in  grow- 
ing staple  crops  only,  which  require  a  large 
acreage,  two  men  will  come,  or  grow  up,  who 
will  find,  in  the  diversified  demands  of  the 
future,  that  land,  now  worth  $100  an  acre, 
will  yield  enough  to  make  it  worth  twice  or 
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thrice  or  fourfold  as  much,  just  as  some  of  the 
abandoned  land  in  the  New  England  states  now 
grows  a  greater  value  in  hay  than  it  ever  grew 
in  all  the  crops  of  its  most  prosperous  prime. 

A  "DKinS:"   BT  Air7  OTHXR  NAME 

THERE  are  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States  where  alcoholic  beverages  can- 
not legally  be  sold ;  and  in  such  places  certain 
proprietary  medicines  are  very  popular. 
Everywhere,  too,  there  are  persons  who  have 
a  liking,  sometimes  a  thirst,  for  what  they 
call  a  "tonic"  or  "bitters,"  and  they  con- 
sume proprietary  preparations  with  gratifying 
results.  Thus,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
trade  is  lai^c  in  "patent  medicines,"  con- 
coctions containing  varying  quantities  of 
alcohol,  with  some  harmless  drugs  added  to 
sweeten  or  to  improve  its  taste,  such  as  ginger 
or  hoarhound.  The  pretense  of  a  medicine 
is  a  profitable  one  to  the  rectifiers,  because  the 
concoction  then  can  have  a  specific  name  by 
which  it  can  be  advantageously  advertised. 
Many  of  these  proprietary  medicines  contain 
as  much  as  45  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  few  less 
than  25  per  cent, ;  whereas  there  is  but  5  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  in  good  claret. 

Now  comes  Mr.  John  W.  Yerkes,  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  and  issues  an 
order  that  the  manufacturers  of  "alcoholic 
compounds  now  on  the  market,  advertised 
and  sold  as  medicine  under  the  name  of 
whiskey,  bitters,  tonic,  cordials,"  etc.,  are  not 
relieved  from  the  special  tax  as  rectifiers ;  and 
that  those  who  retail  such  compounds  are 
subject  to  a  special  tax  as  liquor  dealers. 
"The  same  ruhng,"  says  the  Commissioner, 
"a]>plics  to  every  alcoholic  compound  labeled 
as  a  remedy  for  diseases  and  containing,  in 
addition  to  distilled  spirits,  only  substances 
or  ingredients  which,  however  large  their 
quantity,  are  not  of  a  character  to  impart  any 
medicinal  quality  to  the  compound." 

The  statute  under  which  this  ruling  is 
made  does  not  provide  that  the  tax  shall  be 
levied  according  to  the  percentage  of  alcohol 
contained  in  a  compound.  The  tax,  there- 
fore, must  be  levied  in  great  measure  by  the 
taste.  On  those  "medicines"  that  taste  like 
whiskey — that  are  whiskey — the  internal  reve- 
nue tax  must  be  paid.  But  if  a  manufacturer 
so  adulterates  the  alcohol  with  bitter  drugs 
as  to  render  the  "tonic"  very  obnoxious  to 
the  taste,  then  he  will  escape  the  tax.  Such 
a  ruling  is  not  easy  to  enforce.     Certainly  its 


strict  enforcement  will  lead  to  friction,  but 
in  that  way  alone  new  legislation  may  some- 
times be  obtained  from  Congress. 

Meantime  we  shall  see  whether  the  drug- 
store traffic  in  tonics  will  decrease.  Will  the 
users  of  these  "medicines"  keep  up  the  farce 
or  will  they  drink  better  liquor,  honestly 
labeled,  recallii^  the  preacher's  admonition 
to  a  brother  who  partook  of  wine  "for  his 
stomach's  sake":  "Brother,  if  we  like  sherry 
wine,  let  us  drink  sherry  wine,  giving  God 
thanks.     But  let  us  not  lie  about  it." 

If  you  must  have  your  "tonic,"  be  honest 
with  your  stomach,  as  well  as  with  your  con- 
science and  your  government,  and  buy  good 
straight  liquor  instead  of  bad  drugged  drinks; 
for  sometimes  the  truth  has  almost  the  ring 
of  a  "reading  notice." 

DEATH  OH  KOAD  ASD  RAH. 

THE  driving  of  automobiles  for  pleasure 
is  yet  in  its  reckless  stage.  Most  of 
these  machines  are  far  from  perfect,  and  their 
imperfection  is  one  source  of  danger.  But 
a  far  greater  source  is  the  inexperience  and 
thoughtlessness  of  those  that  drive  them. 
When  you  think  that  a  car  of  even  six  or  eight 
horsepower,  not  to  speak  of  twenty  or  forty 
or  eighty  horsepower,  is  nothing  less  than  a 
locomotive  without  a  track  to  guide  it;  that 
men  and  women  who  have  had  no  mechanical 
training  or  experience  run  them;  that  their 
power  deceives  and  intoxicates  the  novice 
so  that  a  speed  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  an 
hour  seems  less  than  ten;  and  that  many  of 
them  are  cared  for  and  run  by  hired  chauffeurs 
who  were  awkward  stablemen  of  last  year — 
what  wonder  is  it  that  the  newspapers  of 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago  in  a  sii^le 
day  reported  twenty-one  accidents,  ten  serious 
injuries  and  four  deaths?  » 

The  machine  has,  no  doubt,  come  into  use 
too  suddenly  to  warrant  us  in  expecting  any 
other  result  in  a  "free"  country,  where  ever) 
man  with  a  new  toy  is  permitted  to  break  hi: 
own  neck  and  to  endanger  the  lives  of  others. 
And  there  is,  perhaps,  no  remedy  but  time 
and  experience.  In  time  more  men  will  !eam 
the  danger  of  running  a  swift  and  powerful 
machine  without  knowledge  or  experience; 
and  the  machines  that  sensible  persons  will 
use  will  be  fitted  with  more  safety  devices 
and  be  made  less  dangerous.  Till  that  time 
comes  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population 
will  be  maimed  and  killed  as  an  incident  tn 
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the  oommg  of  a  desirable  revolution  in  travel. 
We  cannot  help  being  reminded  in  the  mean- 
time how  reckless  we  are  of  human  life  and 
how  cheap  we  hold  it  on  the  rail  or  on  the 
country  road.  Our  railroads  continue  to  kill 
and  to  maim  more  men  every  year  than  were 


killed  and  maimed  in  most  great  battles.  We 
have  not  acquired  that  temper  of  mind 
which  puts  human  safety  before  convenience 
or  haste  or  even  pleasure.  We  are  even  yet 
in  only  the  rushing,  bustling,  rash  era  of  our 
development. 
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MAY  I  detain  you  a  moment  to  point' 
out  one  fundamental  fact  ?  Diverse 
.  as  our  intellectual  interests  here 
arc,  and  various  as  are  our  daily  tasks,  there 
is  one  aim  which  all  faculties  and  schools,  all 
teachers  and  scholars,  have  in  common:  the 
building  of  character.  Whether  we  pursue 
the  older  liberal  studies,  or  the  newer  appli- 
cations of  knowledge,  or  some  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  we  are  all  concerned,  first 
and  foreriMDst,  with  the  forming  of  those  traits 
and  habits  which  together  constitute  charac- 
ter. If  we  fail  in  this  all  our  learning  is  an  evil. 
Just  now  the  American  people  are  receiving 
same  painful  lessons  in  practical  ethics.  They 
are  having  brought  home  to  them  with  severe 
emphasis  the  distinction  between  character 
and  reputation.  A  man's  true  character,  it 
abundantly  appears,  may  be  quite  in  conflict 
Kith  his  reputation,  which  is  the  public  esti- 
mate of  him.  Of  late  we  have  been  watching 
reputations  melt  away  like  snow  before  the 
sun;  and  the  sun  in  this  case  is  publicity. 
Men  who  for  years  have  been  trusted  im- 
plicitly by  their  fellows,  and  so  placed  in 
positions  of  honor  and  grave  responsibility, 
are  seen  to  be  mere  reckless  speculators  with 
the  money  of  others  and  petty  pilferers  of  the 
sa\-ings  of  the  poor  and  needy.  With  all  this 
shameful  story  spread  before  us,  it  takes  some 
courage  to  follow  Emerson's  advice — not  to 
bark  against  the  bad  but  rather  to  chant  the 
beauty  of  the  good. 


Put  bluntly,  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts Americans  to-day  is  due  to  lack 
of  moral  principle.  New  statutes  may 
be  needed,  but  statutes  will  not  put 
moral  principle  where  it  does  not  exist. 
The  greed  for  gain  and  the  greed  for 
power  have  blinded  men  to  the  time- 
old  distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 
Both  among  business  men  and  at  the  bar  are 
to  be  found  advisers,  counted  shrewd  and 
successful,  who  have  substituted  the  penal 
code  for  the  moral  law  as  the  standard  of 
conduct.  Right  and  wrong  have  given  way 
to  the  subtler  distinction  between  legal,  not- 
illegal,  and  illegal ;  or  better,  perhaps,  between 
honest,  law-honest,  and  dishonest.  This  new 
triumph  of  mind  over  morals  is  bad  enough  in 
itself;  but  when,  in  addition,  its  exponents 
secure  material  gain  and  professional  prosper- 
ity it  becomes  a  menace  to  our  integrity  as  a 
people. 

Against  this  casuistry  of  the  counting  house 
and  of  the  law  office,  against  this  subterfuge 
and  deceit,  real  character  will  stand  like  a 
rock.  This  university,  and  all  universities, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  must  keep  clearly 
in  view  before  themselves  and  the  public  the 
real  meaning  of  character,  and  they  must 
never  tire  of  preaching  that  character,  and 
character  alone,  makes  knowledge,  skill  and 
wealth  a  help  rather  than  a  harm  to  those 
who  possess  them  and  to  the  community  as  a, 
whole, 
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HE  IS  the  strenuous  and  perfect  work- 
man, knowing  all  there  is  to  know 
of  the  Truth,  and  therefore  of  the 
Beauty,  and  therefore  of  the  Power  of  the 
human  form;  knowing,  too,  all  there  is  to 
know  of  the  aptitude  of  clay  to  receive  and 
marble  to  declare  his  own  intimate  inter- 
pretation of  those  large  secrets  of  the  universe 
which  escape  the  narrow  definitions  of  logic 
and  language."  So  spoke  the  Right  Hon. 
George  Wyndham,  at  the  memorable  dinner 
given  in  London  to  M.  Rodin. 

On  a  hill,  not  more  than  half  an  hour's 
journey  from  Paris,  this  greatest  of  all  living 
sculptors — the  ' '  Shakespeare  in  Stone, ' '  as 
he  has  been  called — has  his  studio  and  his 
unpretentious  dwelling  house.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  he  has  at  last  come  into  his  own. 
and  his  genius  is  now  universally  recognized. 
And  yet  but  a  few  years  ago,  as  he  himself 
said,  "If  Paris  had  been  Italy  in  the  time 
of  the  Borgias,  I  would  surely  have  been 
poisoned!" 

Picture  to  yourself  a  thick-set,  rugged , 
muscular  figure  a  little  below  medium  height, 
with  a  head  of  grizzled  hair  and  bushy 
reddish-gray  beard  that  seems  to  exaggerate 
the  lines  of  the  lion-like  head  with  its  keen, 
deep-set,  brilliant  eyes  and  long  white  brows, 
and   you  have   a  picture  of  the  man. 

He  is  a  man  of  the  people.  Though  bom  in 
Paris,  he  can  hardly  be  called  a  Parisian, 
since  his  father  was  a  Norman,  his  mother  a 
woman  from  Lorraine ;  and  as  a  boy  he 
lived  at  Beauvais,  returning  to  Paris  at 
the  age  of  fourteen.  "My  people,"  he  has 
said,  "were  extremely  poor,  and  they  often 
urged  me  with  tears  and  entreaties  to  take 
up  a  trade.  I  have  no  history;  my  life  is 
simply  a  drab,  gray  record  of  perpetual 
struggle  and  unchanged  poverty.  But,  though 
I  was  poor,  I  was  strong.    And  in  the  moments 


when  I  was  not  bitterly  discourage 
a  certain  stimulus  in  setting  myself 
the  world."  As  a  boy  he  was  senl 
Lesser  School  of  Drawing,  at  No.  5 
rficole  de  Medicine — a  school  f^ 
craftsmen,  where  many  now  celebrate 
learned  their  first  elements.  In 
hours  he  visited  the  Louvre  and  g 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Old 
both  painters  and  sculptors.  He  iu 
Michelangelo  "My  master  and  my  id 
added,  "  to  see  his 'works  I  went  to  ] 
first  time,  when  I  had  barely  enougl 
to  keep  myself  alive." 

His  unacademic  methods  prevent© 
Rodin  from  getting  a  place  in  drawin 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  he  was  & 
do  whatever  came  his  way,  merely 
enough  money  to  supply  his  dailj 
For  example,  he  worked  for  an  o: 
maker — made  little  terra-cotta  cast 
never  sold.  He  also  worked  later 
studio  of  Barye,  the  animal  sculpt 
rounded  by  models  of  twisted  cobr: 
tigers,  crouching  panthers,  and  the 
grace  of  lions  at  bay.  We  next  find 
one  of  the  craftsmen  in  the  studi< 
Carrier-Belleuse  in  Brussels;  and  I 
living  on  almost  star\'ation  ratu 
managed  to  rent  a  poor  "studio"  for 
in  an  out-of-the-way  stable.  It  Wi 
these  wretched  surroundings  that  thi 
talked-of  work  known  as  "The  Man  ^ 
Broken  Nose"  was  produced  in  1864. 
sent  it  to  the  Paris  Salon,  where 
peremptorily  refused — "because  of  tfc 
ality."  It  was  thirteen  years  be 
cared  to  court  again  the  favor  of  ui 
thetic  critics  with  the  famous  " 
Bronze,"  which  was  instantly  &< 
abused,  and  finally  Iwught  by  the 
nation  for  the  Luxembourg  Museum 

"During  those  long  years,"   he  h 


•THE  nANAIDKS* 

Tit  0»Myt».  Ac  fifty  diuchren  of  Duailk.  ol  iht  Cr«clt  uylh.  *liii  Idi  killiaf  lh«if  huthnuji  nxte  dwxiwd  ta  puur  wtlti  into  alttM 

clBTniUy  in  Hiiitea.    Titii  figure  iTiiiIi>>hi<ci  ihc  lillT 


wben  i  gave  what  power  I  l^d  to  others,  my 
Uvraghu  weie  ever  alive  and  keen  toward 
my  own  creatioiis.  On  Sunday,  my  only 
bee  day.  I  modeled  with  energy  in  my 
bmible  tittle  room,  trying  to  perfect  'The 
Age  of  Bronze-'  Then  in  i8;o,  when  the 
W  broke  out  bel»-een  France  and  Germany. 
as  a  corpora]  in  the  NatioAal  Guard 
the  siege  of  Paris,  when  ray  wife  and 

l»rl  to  live  on  horseflesh  and  moldy  bread. 

I  «Mjr  cumrades  did.  We  were  near  to 
BUn'ation;  ftut  neither  then  nor  at  any  other 
ban:  in  (rar  man-kd  life  did  w«  make  the 
ituptd  mistake  of  tn-ing  to  appear  richer 
tiaa  we  really  were. 

"Pliysicat  health  and  freedom  from  debt 
I  ha%'e  always  estimated  to  be  the  only  two 
really  esaentiaf  elements  to  happiness.     And 

HI  wben  mcnnests  have  luokeid  their  very 
|(e>t— irhen  it  was  boroc  in  opon  me 
1  grwirtihle  loroe  that  cnayt'c  after  aU  the 
Ic  I  fivBil  fior  wctnU  oevrr  receive  recogni- 
tion oatil  after  my  death,  and  my  faithful 
wife  *nd  !  woold  live  and  die  in  pcniir\ — we 
ovcd  aot  ■  &viac  loal  a  pcsmy.  This  brought 
and  stin  bfin^  mr  KKiiti  Itttk  comfort  " 
It  tn*  after  peace  wm  reMored  that  Rodin 


joined  Carrier -Bellcusc  in  Brusstlfi  ftftd  worked 
under  him  on  the  omamentation  of  tlic 
Bourse,  and  the  Palais  dcs  Academics.  Hi* 
brave  wife,  a  woman  of  hia  own  humble 
class,  kept  house  for  him  on  the  outckirt* 
of  the  city,  the  couple  Hvinjj  in  one  room, 
to  which,  however,  was  attatlicd  a  mall 
garden.  Here  they  led  a  lualthy,  hard- 
working life;  and  whenever  lie  lu«l  :i  mrjmcnt 
f^  spare  he  "lost  himself"  in  the  surrmndinif 
country'. 

Twice  be  left  Belgium  to  travel  11111 
farther  afield — once  to  Italy,  and  a^'ain  on  a 
round  of  visits  to  the  old  French  cathedrals 
from  Rouen  to  Avignon,  On  his  return  be 
finished  the  "Age  of  Bronze,"  the  acceirtanxsB 
of  which  by  the  French  Salun  marks  the  firii 
stage  of  his  recognition  by  the  world. 

Yet  be  had  now  reached  the  afge  of  thirty' 
se%'cn,  and  was  utterly  unknown  to  the 
general  [>ublic.  Even  ta  the  artistic  world, 
among  tlic  men  o(  adawwicdged  taste,  be 
oould  ootutt  but  few  crpea  admirers —iave 
perhapi  the  artist  Bastten-Lepa(e  in  Paris, 
and  in  London  RDhert  Browniag  and  ths 
poet  Henlejr.  Nor  mast  I  forget  Palyiare-— 
that    conwimroatr    artist    of     Praott     who 
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^marked  prophetically  to  his  disciples  shortly 
before  his  dt-ath,  "  Rodin!  Rodin!  Ah,  there's 
the  master  of  us  all!" 

' '  Like  Rembrand t ,' '  Bro wring  used  to 
say,  "this  man  makes  misery  live,  and  finds 
beauty  and  poetry  even  in  a^e-bowed  backs, 
toil-wrung  limbs  and  faces  failure-dimmed." 
Yet  it  was  a  long  cry  from  the  admiration  of 
such  men.  to  the  time  when  the  art  advisers 
of  nations  should  be  competing  for  his  works. 


art  schools,  with  their  puerile,  insipii 
conventional  laws.  I  had  but  one 
Nature,  Indeed,  while  I  am  on  this  su 
I  will  say  that  I  consider  that  the  who 
what  elementary  education  I  had  was  ■ 
obstacle  to  me,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
past  forty  that  I  was  able  to  shake  ir 
free  from  it,  and  tliink  and  act  for 
with  absolute  independence  of  spirit. 
"For  we  must  seek  all  our  impi 
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and  the  president  '»f  the  British  Royal 
Academy  should  |je  eager  to  choose  one  of 
his  statues.  His  "St.  John  the  Baptist 
Preacliing"  is  now  in  the  Siiuth  Kensington 
Museum, 

In  thost'  days  Rodin  was  at  war  with  all  the 
"schools,"  supremely  imfifterent  to  tradition 
and    con\'cntion. 

"  I  had  to  fight  from  the  verv  first,  for 
I  could  not  get  the  world  to  agree  with  me 
that  the  conventional  ideas  rtf  beauts'  are 
.false.     I  never  passed  through  the  Academic 


it  We  would  give  them  that  mysterious  ill 
of  life  which  engenders  emotion,  in  the 
heart  of  Nature — the  only  model  tin 
infinite  in  its  variety  and  in  which 
unforeseen  and  tiie  sublime  defy  the  fligl 
the  boldest  imagination."  J 

The  famous  "Age  of  Bronze"  wa 
sooner  exhibited  at  the  1877  Salon  th 
report  was  spread  abroad  that  its  wond 
effect  was  due  to  its  having  been  made 
a  mold  cast  direct  from  life.  This  blow 
the  first  of  many  that  the  great  sculptoi 


J 


Tbi   ntdst  hoUr  dUniunl  «iani>  «f  tcctnl    linei.   mil   ptrhapi  iht  n»l  «triltin|[  eumplc  fif   Sodlri'i  bold 
diraicnte  from  the  conrcnlional  "  KhooU  "  el  tculptuiE 


HtAu   OF  JEAN    PAUL  LAUKEKS 

to  receive  from  a  misunderstanding  public; 
and  but  for  the  sta.nch  friendship  of  a  few- 
men  he  might  have  been  forced  to  bear  the 
disgrace  of  this  accusation  for  years.  M. 
Edmond  Turquct,  then  Under  Secretary  o( 
State  for  FinL-  Arts,  was  determined  to  clear 
him,  and  sent  to  investigate  the  matter  at 
Brussels,  where  the  model,  a  soldier,  was  only 
too  glad  to  uphold  the  innocence  of  the 
sculptor.  Furthermore,  a  letter  was  sent 
by  M,  Paul  Dubois,  signed  by  several  men 
of  eminence,  saying  that  "far  from  having 
made  a  mere  mold  from  Nature.  Monsieur 
Rodin  has  created  a  most  beautiful  piece 
of  sculpture,  and  he  himself  will  surely 
become  a  great  artist." 

The  turning  point  in  Rodin's  career  is  said 
to  have  come  when  M.  EdmOnd  Turquet 
obtained  for  him  the  commission  fo r  t he 
famous  "  Door"  of  the  Museum  of  Decorative 
Arts,  The  first  idea  for  this  celebrated 
"Door"  was  that  it  should  be  inspired  by 
Dante's  "Inferno,"  but,  during  the  twenty 
years  that  he  has  been  working  on  it.,  he  has 
so  widened  and  deepened  his  vast  scheme  of 
thought  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  now  where 
Dante  ends  and  where  Rodin  begins.  This 
"Door  of  Hell,"  which  is  to  be  cast  in 
bronse,    is    his    masterpiece.     It    is    twenty 


feet  high,  its  panels  and  borders  an 
with  hosts  of  figures  in  high  and  lo 
Above  all  is  a.  nude  male  figure 
plunged  in  deep  contemplation,  elBt 
knees,  head  sunk  on  hands.  This  is 
himself,  before  whose  eyes  the  awful 
pass.  Of  this  great  work  Mr.  Ernest  B 
M.  P.  {who  bought  a  replica  of  I 
"The  Thinker"  for  the  British  Museum 
"'  Surely  we  have  here  the  *  Infen 
Dante  made  visible!  For  not  evt 
fiery  vivid  words  of  the  immortal  Flo 
make  a  more  tremendous  impressioi 
Rodin's  rising,  falling,  swaying,  stru 
tense,  tortured  figures.  There  are 
than  1 20  of  them  in  every  cone 
nttitude,  and  with  infinitely  varyii 
prcssion.  The  three  figures  that  s 
the  'Portal,'  on  which  is  written  (in  '. 


THF   MAN    WITH  THE    BROKEN 

1  hi  piece  wllh  u-AMi  K<j-lin  in.id< 
France.     Il 
iluiiceii  TCiia 


1 19  lirai  amu-al  La 
of  France.    lit  rciucil  by  llic  Puii  iaBloa  'dcCciTcd  burtiai 
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arse)  'Abandon  hope,  aM  ye  who  enter 
},'  wc  men  of  prodigious  muscular  power. 
Tfe  body  of  each  is.  in  truth,  a  glorious 
specimen  of  the  sculptor's  art;  but  their 
fawj  are  filled  with  unutterable  woe  and 
despair." 

But,    though    an    influential    Minister   of 

fine  Arts  (and  incidentally  fine  taste)  had 

(ecogniied  his  genius,  many  a  disappointment 

|jtt  tay  in  store  for  him.     He  comjJDted  for  the 

I (.'rtraincmoration    Monument    to    the    Franco- 

[Ccrman     Wari    but     his     terrible     figure     of 

"Wax."  breathing  death  and  disaster,  with 

aoble  (iguTc  of  a  wounded  soldier  at  her 

l^inMS,  was  ton  strong  for  the  bons  bourgeois 

of  Paris,  and  he  was  put  aside. 

Then  there  was  the  amazing  "Balzac." 
EveT^XPTie  knows  the  story  of  that  much- 
statue.  It  was  commissioned  by 
l4  dts  Gens  fie  f-ettres,  and  had 
iy  been  begun  by  Chapu .  who  d ied 
his  work  w,%s  finished.  It  was  then 
rea  to  Rodin,  mainly  through  the  influence 
For  five  km^  years  Rodin  studied 
..sc  of  Bulzac's  life;  lie  lived  long  in 
irainc  to  get  the  atmosphere  of  the 
kUVe  soil  that  the  "Titian  of  Literature" 
k~ed90  well,  ht  read  and  rc-rcad  all  Balzac's 
rks;  he  modeled  many  heads  of  the  great 
Ithor  nt  tile  "  The  Human  Comedy"  at 
lamt  periods  of  his  life;  and  he  made 
.,«..  K»..  -■.  „.  tmde  figures,  draping  them  in  a 
^  with  patient  ingenuity.  "  You 
111  has  said.  "Balzac's  figure  was 
'lut  lu'roic."  Finally  he  produced 
:L-,inugiictic  figure  which  set  one-half 
1  Uttighing  and  struck  the  other 
't  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
ji*mt  painplilft.  writti'n  by  Arsene 
plamly  loli!  the  scoffers  "they 
nM  one  day  realize  that  they  had  laughed 

soon," 

This    staluc.   completed    in    1898.   was  re- 

A    eonmiereial    man    named    Pellerin 

of  Rtxim  to  let  him  buy  it,  but  the 

artist  refused    and  took  back  his 

•  ■  his  own  studio.     To  this  day 

be  n  -  with  bitterness  the  storm  of 

^«tik    iTiii'  »sm     and    ridicule    which    was 

at  him  by  his  countrymen. 

Ooly  a   year  ago  a  young  American  girl 

to  him.  nfttT  visiting  his  studio  on  one 

ef  faU    fiunous    Saturday    afternoons,    when 

opens  his  doors  nnd  puts  himself  at  the 

ititior.  of  tiis  friends: 


lll.-\»   iiF    Cl'VIS    ne   CHAVAKNES 


TALGLItRE 

Wlia  prepticiied  Ihc  KulpCdr'i  hjcefu  id  LliEirmiik,  "  Redin  t  Rodin  I 
All,  ihcH'i  the  autc>  nl  m  til  " 
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"  Monsieur,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  that 
I  have  ne:'er  seen  anything  to  equal  your 
■wonderful  "Balzac"]" 

"Ahl  Mademoiselle,"  he  replied,  taking 
her  hand,  "if  vou  only  knew  how  much 
I  value  your  spontaneous  appreciation,  you 
would  be  so  glad  you  had  told  me.  You 
see  I  have  suffered  so  much  for  my 'Balzac ■-■" 

And  so  the  "  Balzac  "  stands  in  the  ^^autiful 


sculpture     that     Rndin     has    pi 
been  greeted  with  jests,  jibes,  and  hostile 
Even  the  universally  appreciated  "Bur 
of  Calais"  had  its  bad  quarter  of  an 
for  Rodin  wished  it  to  be  placed  in  tht 
historic    market    square,    on    a    fairly 
pedestal ;   but    the    modern    citizens    ins 
that  it   should    be  put  in    the   Place  i 
Poste,  on  a  low  pedestal,  where  it  cert 


T]IL   SPH[\X"' 


A  innluiElV  nrlllul  inietprc: alien  dI  ihe  IciTndirv  riiongic-r  nb<i  kille^l  ihose  «h«  c<iulil  t«H  aiiiwrr  bcr  rid4lc>,     'Hie  >|>liliii  i^H 

fepicunted  ^irllk  4  licin'i  budy,  k  iiunun  Iwjdl,  And  wing!  ^^M 


Studio  at  Meudon  now,  "and  there,"  says 
Rodin,  calmly,  '"it  will  stay  until  the  right 
moment  comes." 

Again,  there  is  the  story  of  the  monument 
to  Claude  Lorraine  at  Nant-y.  The  municipal 
authorities  gave  the  commission  to  Rodin; 
but  when  the  statue  arrived,  they  all  with  one 
voice  pronounced  it  un,suitablc.  Only  the 
indefatigable  elTorts  of  M.  Roger  Marx,  the 
well-known  art  critic,  saved  it  from  being 
rejected.     Indeed,     almost    every    piece     of 


is  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  Tlii: 
remarkable  work,  showing  tlie  six  1 
burghers  of  Calais  who  came  Out  oj 
besieged  citv  with  halters  on  their  i 
to  offer  tbemseb'es  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
of  Edward  111.  of  England.  Their, 
faces,  convulsed  hands,  their  pr 
and  resolution,  arc  depicted  with 
and  subtle  skill.  The  group  has  been 
called  a  study  of  "Sublime  Old  Age 
Rebellious  Youth."' 


lAJ    bin; 

heir^ 

1   t^Sb 
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APOLLO-' 


Reproducfrd  tr  P*rinl«i]Dh,  Frafli  Prrn^A  ^r/^by  W  C  Bra^vel] 


ilv  Uuip  diflft^bCfrt   bft  WC   Ihii  Lnil  the  wFU-kaawTi  Grrek  conFFpiioni  of  ihv  !irchFr-j;od,   H«niiu,   or  tli?   RaitiAn  conceplinru.  tJ  Ji« 
i«nc  dvit;  ttoikr  iba  nime  dI  ApoJIa,  >cniphAxliE  Rodin'i  bmk  Ironi  cluiic  IndilioTi 


"CHRIST" 
Ab  oaEaulied  Moccptien  at  Tht  CnKlG^on 
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world    has   agreed    to    call 

great  genius,    he   is   besieged  with 

>I1S  for  pcrtrajis,  and  people  of  all 

o  to  hiuj  for  marble  busts.     Many 

have   passed   through    his  hands. 

tbem      are    Puvis     de    Chavanncs, 

:au,     Rochefort,    Roger    Marx, 


known  woman  in  English  society,  whose 
beauty  has  a  touch  of  riainty  mischief  in  it 
which  Rodin  has  not  ignored. 

Talking  of  his  portraits,  he  has  said  :  "I  am 
always  seeking  the  distinguishing  mark  in 
my  subjact^that  which  makes  this  man 
or  woman  an  individual  different  from  the 


and,  more  recently,  Henley,  the 
let*  and  The  Right  Hon.  George 
I,  Mr.  Balfour,  England's  Prime 
is  to  join  the  already  important 
Rodin's  sitters.  One  of  the  most 
portraits  of  women  that  he  has 
hat  of   Miss   Eve   Fairfax,   a  well- 


rest  of  his  kind.  And  when  at  length 
I  discover  this  trait,  this  dominant 
characteristic.  I  dwell  upon  it  —  even 
insist  upon  it — until  my  bust  has  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  photographic 
likeness." 
[    Of  Rodin's  recent  allegortcat  studies,  per- 
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haps  "Ugolino"  is  the  strongest  and  most 
tragic.  The  incident  that  he  has  chosen 
shows  us  the  Count  after  his  downfall  from 
power    in    Pisa,    when,    starved    almost    to 


mental  and  bodily  suffering,  and  the  groupi; 
is  a  mastLTpiece  of  dramatic  efTect.  Lonlcii 
at  this  mar\'elous  work  of  art,  aamparah 
only  to  the  terrible  Laocxjbn  of  the  Vatic* 


* 


^ft  the  point  f>f  death  by   his  former  subjects. 

^1  he   knotls,  with  two    of    his   sons    and    two 

^B  grandsons    dying  beside    him,    to    plead     for 

^1  mercy  where  he  had  shown  none,  and  for  the 

^H  absolution  that  is  refused  him.     The  figure. 

^H  which  is  nude,  expresses  the  most  appalling 


.MADAMt    HUDIN 
\\  (h>e  dinner  (at^t   *^f  in   ibe  garden  d1    MeJ^o-n 


one  reahzes  why  Rodin  has  been  called 
Shakespeare  in  Stone." 

The  same  hand  that  has  hewn  the  lov 
woman's  head  in  "  Thought"  has  expressed 
stone  the  sinister  and  frightful  conceplii 
Of   "The  Door  of   Hell.-     The    "Chnst" 


the  one  study  of  its  kind  which  he  has  shown 
to  the  world. 

Another  exquisite  conception  of  the  power 
of  earthly  love  is  his  "  Franceaca  da  Rimini"; 
and  a  very  subtle  loveliness  hovers  over 
"The  Dream,"  which  shows  a  great  angel's 
wing   sheltering  two    lovely    sleeping    forms. 

Rodin's  tender,  graceful  studies  of  children 
and  angel  forms  illustrate  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  his  touch,  just  as  his  massive  "The 
Thinker"  testifies  to  his  rugged  force.  His 
superb  "  The  Kiss ' '  exemplifies  his  theory 
that  "God  created  man  to  be  strong  in  the 
power  of  his  miglit,  and  woman  in  that  of  her 
weakness.     Other   wondrous   works    are    the 


In  the  summer  evenings  he  sits  io  his 
garden  and  reads  the  works  of  the  great 
writers  which  have  inspired  him  in  his  art; 
for,  though  in  contradict&ry  fashion,  the 
world  has  accused  him  of  being  "too  literary 
in  his  sculpture,"  it  yet  looks  upon  him  as 
anything  but  a  scholar,  and  credits  him 
with  little  knowledge  of  bonks  and  music. 
This  idea  is  possibly  due  to  the  faot  that  be 
rarely  talks  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Fine 
Arts ;  but  his  eyes  light  up  with  instant 
sN'mpathy  aud  understanding  whenever  he 
does  talk.  Dante  is  his  literary  idol,  as 
Michelangelo  is  his  master  in  art,  He 
loves  also  Victor  Hugo  and  Charles  Baude- 
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"Victor  Hugo  Group,"  "Eve,"  "The  Eternal 
Idol."    "Love    Flees,"    "Psyche,"    "Spring." 
"The  Awakening  of  Man,"  "The  Dream  of. 
Life"  and  "The  Young  Mother." 

In  his  villa  at  Meudon,  simple  as  a  working- 
man's  cottage,  he  rests  and  reflects,  quite 
apart  from  the  bustle  of  the  busy  world. 
On  Sundays  he  entertains  his  most  intimate 
friends,  strolls  through  the  neighboring  woods, 
or  attends  mass  at  NOtre  Dame  to  revel  in 
the  sacred  chants  of  which  he  is  so  fond. 
For  though  not  an  orthodox  believer,  he  is 
yet  profoundly  religious,  and  he  finds  an 
intense  repose  in  the  quiet  hour  of  vespers  in 
the  great  church. 


I 
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laire.  The  modern  philosophers  and  pessi- 
mists, however,  he  can  neither  understand 
nor  tolerate ;  and  Nietzsche  he  holds  in  especia] 
horror. 

No  one  would  accuse  him  of  being  a  "small" 
man.  "I  am  not  made  for  the  little  things 
of  life,"  he  says  simply,  modestly.  Yet  he  is 
never  guilty  of  a  discourteous  action,  and  no 
great  man  is  more  particular  to  answer 
as  far  as  possible  the  many  calls  made  upon 
him.  Both  in  France  and  in  England  he  is 
much  sought  after  in  society,  but  only  in 
the  latter  country  docs  he  consent  to  >'ield, 
to  the  inevitable  excitement  of  social  func- 
tions. 


A 


^B  "France  is  my  workshop,  the  country'  of 
^H>'  creations."  But  England  is  a  holiday 
^Hjui  where,  as  president  uf  the  International 
^^^Hty  of  Sculptors,  Pointers  and  Gravers,  he 
^^^«i*n  called  to  combine  art  with  souia! 
^Ijjttcures,   and  his  quiet,  dignified   figure  is 


A   CORNER   OF   H.  RUDIN'S    STL'DlU   AT   MEUDUN 
Tlir  Hrti  Hid  rallcj-  o(  ib«  Sudi,  ilirougli  ih-  danrvay 


getting  to  be  "well  known  in  some  of  the 
most  fashionable  and  exclusive  drawing 
rooms  in  London. 

Many  young  artists  bring  their  work  to 
him  for  criticism:  and,  though  he  is  some- 
times brutally  truthful  aud  never  lavish  in  his 


is  always  quick  to  recognize  good 
ck.  Lth'C  all  truly  great  men,  he  has 
tk  sympathy  with  "pose"  or  "artistic 
■gon,"  and  Iaugh&  at  such  words  as  "in- 
Lration "  and  "  genius ' '  in  the  claptrap 
ise  in  which  they  are  commonly  used  and 
lUeil  in  evcry-day  talk.  There  is  only  one 
ly  to  gion*  for  him.  and  that  is  the  long  and 
ifimlt  road  of  hard  work  and  painstaking 
no6t  incredible — &  road  which,  as  he  say:s. 

few  have  the  patience  to  tread  to-day. 
The  old   true  traiiitinn  of  work  is    a  thing 

the  past,"  is  what  Anatok  France  sai^  to 
in  sadlv  one  day,  as.  th'Cy  discussed  the 
ndency  cf  the  times  toward  trickery  and  the 
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false  in  art,  and  the  disinclination  men  showed 
to  struggle  and  fight  for  fame- — that  sort 
of  fame  w}iieh  alone  is  worth  having.  There 
is  something  about  Rodin,  both  in  his  work 
and  his  personality,  which  suggests  very 
strongly  great  Nature  herstjlf,  so  infinite 
is  his  patience,  so  deliberate  and  unfaltering 
his  purpose,  and  so  indifferent  does  he  remain 
to  the  smaller  things  of  life. 

Although  he  has  received  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  now  has  a  large  following 
of  admirers  the  world  o\er.  there  is  still  an 
indefinable  coolness  between  him  and  the 
Academies;  and  there  are  people  yet  who 
Will  tel!  you  that  he  knows  nothing  about 
anatomy  When  M.  Carolus  Duran  was 
appointed  to  tiie  Villa  Medicis  and  the 
presidentship  of  the  Soci<?t^  des  Beaux  Arts 
(Fine  Arts  Society)  was  left  vacant  in  conse- 
quence, there  Was  no  talk  of  official  circles  of 
offering  the  post  to  Rodin,  though  there  was  a 

■')d  deal  about  its  not  being  offered  to  him. 
1  here  are  also  people  wlio  compare  him  with 
Jose  de  Cliarmoy,  the  sculptor  of  the 
Baudelaire  Monument  in  the  Montparnasse 
Cemetery,  who  might  be  described  as  one  of 
those  "lads  of  twenty  who  has  wrought  a 
masterpiece     in     his    deUrium    of    genius." 


A  STUDY    OF    THE    HEAD   UF    MIN  KHVA.  WITHOUT 

THK    fASIjUE 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  strife  and  contention 
the  subject  of  it  all  calmly  pursues  his  war, 
both  dreaming  and  doing  great  things, 
leaving- others  to  talk.     Such  talk  is  to  Rodisi 

I    ..        as  the  crackling  of  thorns  beneath  a  pot. 

I  ^.  There,  in  his  ga-rden,  with  his  hooks,  his 
dogs,  an  occasional  cigar  (until  two  years 
ago  he  did  not  smoke  at  all)  and  a  few 
intimate    friends,    he    spends    his  rare  leisure 

!  hours.     The   rest  of  his  time  is  given  with 

I  whole-hearted    devotion    to    working    in    his 

studio,  surrounded  by  his  stone-euttery, 
hewing  the  marble  blocks  after  the  clay 
models.  And  that  vast  studio — even  to 
the  covers  which  protect  the  marbles  from 
the  smoke  of  passing  trains  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Seine  below — gives  evidence  of  the 
care  and  thought  that  he  bestows  upon 
that  Art  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world's 
best  judges,  has  not  had  so  magical  an 
interpreter  since  Michelangelo. 

In  the  following  words,  M.  Rodin  has  told 
what  is  his  own  conception  of  his  art: 

"What  i^  the  principle  of  my  figures,  and 
what  is  it  people  like  in  them?  It  is  the 
very  pivot  of  art,  it  is  balance;  that  is  to 
say,  the  oppositions  of  volume  produced 
by    movement.  The    human    body 

is  like  a  walking  temple,  and  like  a  temple 


it    has    a    central    point    around    wi 

volumes  place  and  spread  themselvt 
one  understands  that,  one  has  e\ 
It  is  simple  but  it  must  be  seen,  am 
emism  refuses  to  seek  it.  Instead  of 
nizing  that  that  is  the  key  to  my  n 
they  prefer  to  say  that  I  am  a  poet 
expression  signifies  that  people  feel 
fusedly,  the  difference  between  an  art 
on  conventions  and  one  derived  from 
they  call  that  inspiration.  That 
belief  that  has  led  to  the  theory  of 
beiiTg  madness.  But  men  of  genii 
just  those  who,  by  their  trade-skill, 
the  essential  thing  to  perfection.  Peo 
that  my  sculpture  is  that  of  an  ' 
I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  exaltal 
my  works;  but  that  exaltation  existed 
me,  but  in  nature,  in  mo\'cment 
divine  work  is  naturally  exalted, 
me,  all  I  do  is  to  be  true;  my  temperai 
not  'exalteil."  it  is  patient" 


THE    UUUK.  OF   HLLV 


SurmouTiKne  Ihe  (Utriiicc  to  llic  Muitutn  of  Deran 
The  BoliUrv  figure  ifl  t  likencai  of  Dant?,  wrho  iib  dram 
iiTUK«i  he  hu  rvok^d  aurrciutHtinf  bim-  Th?  order  Cor  thi 
the  bcKinnli^  cif    Rw]in*l    aucccst,      tl    ift    UDCo:nkp.|c1«el    tf 


yrira  of  labor  on  it 
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THE  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  QUALITIES  AND  THE  CAREER  OF  THE  MAN  WHOM 
THE  PRESIDENT  CALLED  THE  ABLEST  IN   PUBUC   LIFE  ON  EITHER  CONTINENT 

BY 

HENRY    BEACH    NEEDHAM 


A  HAN  of  superb  mind — that  is  Elihu 
Root.  In  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Cock- 
re!l,  a  Democratic  ex-Senator,  who 
championed  his  army  legislation  in  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  "Mr.  Root 
is  one  of  the  greatest  intellects  in  this 
country."  And  President  Roosevelt  said, 
"  Elihu  Root  is  the  ablest  man  I  have  known 
in  our  government  service.  I  will  go  further. 
He  is  the  ablest  man  that  has  appeared  in  the 
j^ubtic  life  of  any  country,  in  any  position,  in 
Ky    time." 

^B  Ko  one,  DO  matter  how  close  he  may  be  to 
^ar.  Root,  would  think  of  speaking  of  his 
'"swtttTiess  and  light,"  as  Secretary  Taft 
spoke  of  Mr.  Hay.  This  does  not  mean, 
luwevcr,  that  the  austere  man  has  not  a 
gpaen>us  disposition,  is  unsympathetic,  and 
inoapable  of  an  enduring  friendship.  A 
frieiidship  of  this  nature  has  existed  for  years 
between  him  and  Mr.  Roocevelt.  But  Mr. 
Root  admits  very  few  to  such  an  intimate 
relationship.  To  those  who  have  been  favored 
with  his  intimacy  he  is  not  cold,  although 
•yxA  ^nf\  collected  always,  with  perfect  com- 
mand of  himself.  He  is  full  of  red  blood,  is 
witty,  and  can  do  a  kindly  service  in  the 
joost  simple  way.  His  subordinates  say  he 
^fc  "  the  finest  man"  they  "ever  knew."  But 
^mtt  most  men  he  is  independent  and  in- 
different, invariably  absorbed  in  the  task 
him. 

therefore,  the  mind,  not  the  heart,  of 

new  Secretary  of  State  that  leaves  its 

on  many  of  those  who  draw  near 

to  him.    His  hsaxt  is  ever  concentrated  in  his 

In  few  public  servants  is  there  so 

icb  of  "the  joy  of  the  working." 

The  work  is  the  thing  with  Mr.  Root,  and 

it  has  ever  been  so.     Into  an  atmosphere  of 

work  he  was  bora,  February  15,  1845.     His 

birthplace  was  Clinton,   New   York,  in  the 


southwest  chamber  of  Commons  Hall,  a 
building  on  the  campus  of  Hamilton  College, 
then  occupied  by  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Major  H.  G.  Buttrick,  and  now  known  as 
Knox  Hall.  Thence  his  father,  Professor 
Oren  Root,  moved  his  family  to  Seneca  Falls, 
where  he  became  principal  of  an  academy. 

In  that  village  and  on  the  ancestral  farm 
at  Vernon,  New  York,  young  Root's  childhood 
was  passed.  In  1850,  Professor  Root  returned 
to  Clinton  to  take  the  chair  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy  in  Hamilton,  He  immedi- 
ately purchased  the  old-fashioned  house,  built 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  his  predecessor. 
It  faces  the  campus,  and  behind  it  is  a  deep 
ravine  of  irregular  formation.  The  possibil- 
ities of  this  spot  were  early  appreciated  by  the 
new  owner.  He  added  to  his  ground  and 
began  the  making  of  a  wild  garden,  which 
became  famous  in  the  region.  Professor 
Root  was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  this 
predilection  being  in  contrast  to  his  serious 
vocation.  After  his  death  a  friend  and 
fellow  professor.  Dr.  Edward  North,  "Old 
Greek,"  wrote  of  him:  "We  shall  think  of 
Professor  Root  as  a  hero  who  wreathed  the 
sword  of  severe  science  with  the  myrtle  of 
natural  history.  He  was  not  the  less  a 
mathematician  because  he  loved  to  be  where 
he  could  hear  the  pulse  of  nature  throb." 

This  was  the  sort  of  father  that  Mr.  Root 
had,  and  amid  delightful  surroundings  his 
life  was  spent  until  his  graduation  from 
college.  Considering  his  environment,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  there  is  not  more 
of  the  nature  lover  in  him.  He  inherited  his 
father's  mathematical  mind,  but  his  devotion 
to  the  exact  sciences  was  unrelieved  by  a  real 
affection  for  the  out-o'-doors.  He  has  ever 
been  tenderly  attached  to  his  birthplace  in 
the  Oneida  Hills;  and  when  he  had  attained 
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to  wealth  and  fame  he  returned  and  pur- 
chased  the  place  adjoining  the  old  Root  home, 
together  with  two  farms  immediately  to  the 
south.  This  place,  enlarged  and  tastefully 
rebuilt,  Mr.  Root  calls  his  country  home,  and 
there,  with  his  family,  he  spends  as  much 
time  as  he  can  spare  from  professional  or 
official  duties.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  he 
belongs  to  the  land.  But  a  true  lover  of 
nature — that  is  a  far  different  matter. 

In  college  he  was  a  consistent  worker.  He 
carried  off  the  first  prize  in  mathematics. 
On  his  record  in  scholarship  he  was  appointed 
valedictorian  of  his  class — and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  During  his  junior  year  occurred 
what  was  called  the  "German  rebellion." 
Because  of  dislike  of  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  instructor  in  German,  his  class  withdrew 
from  college  in  a  body — every  man  save 
Root.  The  class  was  out  about  two  months, 
but  during  that  time  he  went  regularly  to  his 
recitations.  The  explanation  is  that,  because  of 
his  father's  official  connection  with  the  college 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty.  Root  could  not 
secede.  But  it  won  him  by  a  few  points  the 
place  of  valedictorian  over  his  competitor, 
who  had  been  out  two  months.  Yet  he  never 
lost  the  nickname  which  had  been  given  him, 
the  son  of  "Cube"  Root,  early  in  his  college 
course.  It  was  "Square"  Root,  and  of  this 
significant  diminutive  his  fellow  students 
considered  him  worthy,  despite  his  lack  of 
popularity.  After  all,  the  only  importance 
attaching  to  the  secession  is  that,  when 
tempted — and  sorely  tempted  he  must  have 
been — he  would  not  desert  his  work.  This 
trait  has  followed  him  throughout  his  career, 
as  will  be  shown,  and  in  considerable  degree 
has  contributed  to  his  success. 

Following  his  graduation  in  1864,  Mr.  Root 
became  the  head  of  the  co-educational 
Academy  of  Rome,  New  York,  in  which  he 
taught  the  classics  and  mathematics.  He 
was  popular  with  his  students,  who  not 
only  respected  and  admired  the  young 
Hamilton  graduate,  but  formed  a  warm 
affection  for  him  which  has  lasted  through 
the  years.  Somewhat  to  his  father's  disap> 
pointment,  he  abandoned  teaching  as  a 
career  after  an  experience  of  one  year  and 
turned  to  the  law.  Professor  Root  offered 
his  son  letters  of  introduction  to  influential 
persons  in  New  York  City  who  could  help 
him ;  these  he  refused.  "  I  am  starting 
out  to  do  this  thing  myself,"  he  said.    "  I  am 


going  to  make  my  own  friends  without  any 
family  pull.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  I 
am  a  man  or  a  mouse." 

He  entered  the  University  Law  School. 
After  the  first  year  most  of  the  class  went  up 
for  their  bar  examinations,  but  Root,  as 
well  prepared  as  the  best  of  them,  decided 
that  he  would  complete  the  full  course. 
Then,  as  ever  after,  he  was  a  believer  in 
thorough  preparation.  Thus  he  became  a 
deep  student  of  the  law,  and  thoroughly 
mastered  its  underlying  principles.  He  grad- 
uated in  1867,  and  was  at  once  admitted  to 
the  bar. 

His  rise  as  a  lawyer  was  remarkable.  At 
twenty-five  he  was  making  valuable  friends, 
and  had  acquired  a  good  practice.  When 
but  thirty  he  did  a  large  corporation  business, 
and  took  rank  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  This  rapid  climb  was  due 
in  part  to  the  opportunities  of  the  period 
following  the  Civil  War,  but  his  success  was 
mainly  attributable  to  his  exceptional  ability. 
He  became  noted  in  and  about  the  city  as  one 
of  the  keenest  lawyers  in  New  York.  He 
conducted  many  important  cases,  but  most 
of  them  were  of  purely  local  interest.  Con- 
siderable publicity  was  accorded  to  the  A.  T. 
Stewart  will  case,  to  the  controversy  over 
the  duty  levied  on  the  steam  yacht  Conqueror, 
imported  by  Frederick  W.  Vandcrbilt,  and 
to  the  Fairweather  will  case,  in  which  Mr. 
Root  represented  the  colleges.  Notwith- 
standing his  prominence  at  the  New  York 
Bar,  the  country  at  large  knew  little  of  him. 

By  President  Arthur's  appointment,  he 
was  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  from  1883  to  1885. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1894  and  chairman  of  its 
judiciary  committee.  It  was  not  until  1898, 
however,  that  he  attracted  public  notice. 
A  wing  of  the  Republican  party,  followers  of 
Governor  Black,  by  conniving  with  Tanmiany 
Hall,  sought  to  defeat  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
nomination  for  the  governorship.  His  eligi- 
bility was  attacked  on  the  pretext  that  he 
had  ceased  to  be  a  resident  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Root  appeared  for  his  friend  before  the 
convention,  and  so  clear  and  convincing  was 
his  statement  that  the  opposition  to  Roose- 
velt's nomination  collapsed. 

A  year  later,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  Mr. 
Root  was  invited  into  President  McKinlcy's 
Cabinet.    The  maladministration  of  the  War 
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activities  of  the  new  possessions.  So  perfect 
were  they  that  Congress,  when  it  came  to 
legislate  for  the  Philippines,  was  content 
to  enact  these  "instructions"  in  their 
entirety. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Root's  success  as  a 
creative  statesman,  aside  from  his  unusual 
intellect,  has  been  persistent  and  thorough 
work.  He  would  reach  the  Department  of 
War  about  ten  o'clock,  go  immediately 
to  his  private  office  and  remain  there  until 
late  in  the  day,  often  until  seven  p.  m.  He 
would  take  no  time  for  lunch,  but  would 
send  out  for  a  bite,  and  keep  hard  at  work. 
When  thus  engaged  he  was  not  the  man 
to  be  diverted — as  President  Roosevelt  him- 
self has  learned.  A  "request"  of  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  cabinet  officer  to  call  at  the  White 
House  is  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  command. 
Not  so  by  Mr.  Root.  On  one  memorable 
occasion,  when  buried  deep  in  some  fascinating 
and  absorbing  matter  of  importance  to  the 
Government,  a  telephone  message  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Loeb,  Secretary  to  the 
President : 

"The  President  desires  to  see  you  at  four 
o'clock." 

Mr.  Root  told  his  secretary  to  ask  the 
President,  through  Mr.  Loeb,  to  excuse  him, 
as  he  could  not  leave  his  work.  Then  came 
this  second  message: 

"The  President  will  see  you  at  four -thirty. " 

To  this  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  the 
same  polite  reply.  Then  came  a  third 
message : 

"The  President  desires  to  see  you  at  five 
o'clock." 

Again  there  was  a  request  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Root  to  be  excused.  Finally  came  this 
message : 

"The  President  will  call  at  your  office  at 
five-thirty." 

Sure  enough,  at  half-past  five  in  strode 
President  Roosevelt.  He  entered  Secretary 
Root's  private  office,  and  there  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  adviser  held  close  communion 
for  an  hour.  Then  they  went  out  together 
for  a  walk. 

It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Root  will  bring  to  the 
administration  of  the  Department  of  State  an 
industry  that  is  perennial.  He  will  also 
bring  conser\'atism.  His  will  be  a  restraining 
hand  in  the  administration.  He  has  assumed 
the  rflle  before,  notably  when  General  Miles 
had    rendered    himself    persona    non    grata 


with    President   Roosevelt.    Said    Sea 
Root  at  that  time: 

"  It  is  all  I  can  do  to  prevent  the  Pre! 
from  going  to  General  Miles's  house  and 
ing  him  before  he  is  up  in  the  morning. 

The  new  Secretary  of  State  has  had 
experience  in  the  Department.  On  more 
one  occasion  he  assumed  temporary  c 
during  the  illness  of  Secretary  Hay. 
Root  was  Acting  President,  as  well  as  Sect 
of  State  pro  tempore,  during  much  o 
Boxer  troubles.  He  ordered  General  CI 
to  the  rescue  of  the  legation  at  P( 
As  he  now  returns,  to  become  the  gi 
hand  in  our  foreign  affairs,  he  findi 
United  States  enjoying  most  cordial  rels 
with  every  other  country.  There  is  i 
cloud  in  the  national  horizon,  unless 
the  tiny  speck  hovering  over  Vene; 
The  entire  Venezuelan  question  will 
up  for  settlement.  Already  Mr.  Roo' 
taken  the  preliminary  steps  toward  tha 
by  despatching  ex-Judge  William  J.  Gal 
of  Illinois,  as  a  special  agent  to  Venezuf 
investigate  thoroughly  all  matters  rel 
to  the  cases  pending  in  which  the  as 
concessions  are  the  bone  of  contention 

A  treaty  with  China  must  be  negoti 
As  tliis  agreement  will  deal  with  the  CI 
exclusion  question,  treaty  making  will  a 
an  easy  task.  Negotiations  are  under 
but  the  two  countries  are  far  apart  at  pn 
A  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  is  an 
international  agreement  which  shouli 
efEected.  These  matters  are  of  little  re! 
importance,  however,  when  compared 
the  problems  relating  to  our  sister  repub 
to  Santo  Domingo  in  particular.  Not 
the  promulgation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrin 
there  arisen  any  international  questic 
such  consequence  to  the  United  Statei 
is  indeed  a  grave  question  whether 
nation  can  insist  upon  the  Monroe  Doi 
without  accepting  some  supervisory  re 
sibility  in  the  countries  on  the  Wi 
Hemisphere,  to  the  end  that  they  be 
pelled  to  pay  their  debts  and  to  preserve  < 
But  the  question  should  be  carefully 
sidcred.  It  means  the  assumption  of  i 
and  a  great  responsibility. 

In  order  to  further  intelligent  discuss 
the  subject,  the  President  sent  Doctor 
lander,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Universit 
Santo  Domingo.  Doctor  Hollander  was 
urer  of  Porto  Rico,  and  is  the  expert 
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straightened  out  the  tangled  finances  of  that 
island.  He  has  now  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  fiscal  system  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
has  investigated  the  equity  of  the  foreign 
claims  against  the  debt-ridden  republic. 
He  has  established  the  fact  that,  under 
American  control  of  the  customs,  the  45  per 
cent,  which  the  Dominican  Government  now 
receives  is  greater  than  the  100  per  cent. — 
so  called — which  she  formerly  received. 

In  dealing  with  this  great  question,  in 
which  there  is  so  much  commercialism. 
Secretary  Root  will  get  capable  help  from 
his  Assistant  Secretary,  Robert  Bacon.  A 
close  friend  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his 
classmate  at  Har\'ard,  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  new 
figure  in  political  and  national  affairs.  All 
his  business  life,  until  he  retired  as  a  partner 
in  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company,  was  devoted 
to  banking.  In  the  settlement  of  the  coal 
strike  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Bacon  were  often  in 
consultation  with  the  President,  and  to  these 
friends  Mr.  Roosevelt  owed  much  assistance 
in  bhi^ing  peace  between  operators  and 
miners.  Mr.  Bacon  will  doubtless  give  much 
attention  to  the  Consular  Service — the  com- 
mercial agents  of  this  countrj-.  If  there  is  to 
be  reorganization  of  that  service — and  it  is 
needed — Mr.  Bacon  will  aid  his  chief  in 
bringing  it  about. 

He  will  probably  advocate  a  proposal 
made  last  winter,  which  is  nothing  but  a  plan 
to  make  diplomats  more  useful.  Now  and 
then  a  diplomat  has  forwarded  valuable 
trade  information.  This  led  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
diplomatic  service  should  work  with  the 
consular  staff  in  advising  American  manu- 
facturers about  trade  opportunities  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  proposed  to 
create  a  corps  of  commercial  attachi^s  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  Other  countries  have 
nich  officers.  Some  have  agricultural  at- 
taches. Through  the  standing  of  the  legation 
and  its  connection  with  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  foreign  governments,  such 
attache  could  obtain  a  report  covering 
the  entire  field  of  a  nation's  industrialism, 
or  any  new  and  important  phase  of  it. 
The  only  objection  to  this  innovation — and 
it  is  not  a  serious  one — is  that  old-fashioned 
ilea  that  diplomacy  must  not  soil  its  hands 
with  trade. 

"The  collection  of  commercial  intelligence 
in  the  general,  and  as  a  matter  of  regular, 


?!  routine,"  reported  Ambassador  Choate,  "is 
'}■  wholly  outside  of  diplomatic  functions." 
And  he  was  accredited  to  Great  Britain,  which 
requires  its  diplomatists  to  "make  the 
commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  an 
object  of  their  constant  attention,"  and  "to 
report  on  the  general  question  of  British 
trade  with  the  country  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  and  to  suggest  means  for  its 
further  development." 

Judging  from  his  report,  Mr.  Choate  will 
not  admit  that  business  has  become  the  back- 
bone of  diplomacy.  The  functions  of  the 
Department  of  State  are  fast  changing. 
The  Secretary's  duties  may  concern  only  the 
guiding  of  our  foreign  intercourse,  but  his 
Department  has  other  uses,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  guaranteeing  safety  to  the  humblest 
American  citizen,  no  matter  where  he  may  be 
temporarily  sojourning. 

Why  is  the  Department  over  which  Mr. 
Root  has  been  called  to  preside  called  the 
Department  of  State?  It  is  essentially  an 
office  charged  with  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.  This  fact  was  recognized  in  its 
early  denomination.  On  November  29,  1775, 
the  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  was 
appointed,  with  Benjamin  Franklin  chairman, 
and  the  following  members:  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, of  Vii^nia;  John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Thomas  Johnson,  of  Maryland;  and 
John  Jay,  of  New  York.  This  committee 
and  its  successor,  the  Committee  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  created  by  Act  of  Congress,  April  17, 
1777,  were  important  instruments  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Revolution.  In  1778  the 
Committee  negotiated  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  with  France.  The  first  Secre- 
tary was  Thomas  Paine,  whose  salary  was 
$70  a  month.  He  was  dismissed  in  January, 
1 779,  because  he  made  an  official  matter 
pubhc.  There  were  "leaks"  even  in  those 
golden    days. 

The  demand  for  a  real  department  was 
met  by  a  plan  reported  to  the  Congress  in 
January,  1 781 .  The  opening  paragraph  read : 
"That  the  extent  and  rising  power  of  these 
United  States  entitles  them  to  a  place  among 
the  great  potentates  of  Europe,  while  our 
political  and  commercial  interests  point  out 
the  propriety  of  cultivating  with  them  a 
friendly  correspondence  and  connection." 
As  a  result,  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  organized  August  10,  1781,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  became 
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the  first  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  By 
Act  of  September  15,  1789,  the  "Executive 
Department,  denominated  the  Department 
of  Fore^  Affairs,  shall  hereafter  be  de- 
nominated the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
principal  officer  shall  hereafter  be  called 
the  Secretary  of  State."  The  first  Secretary 
of  State  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  was  to 
receive  and  publish  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  (hence,  his  official  title);  to  be  the 
custodian  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States;  to 
authenticate  copies  of  records  and  papers 
properly  coming  before  him,  and  to  receive 
all  the  records  and  papers  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Secretary  of  Congress,  excepting  such  as 
related  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  War 
Department. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
were,  of  course,  looked  after  in  the  Depart- 
ment. Other  governmental  matters,  now 
associated  naturally  with  other  Departments, 
were  for  a  long  period  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  State  Department.  For  example,  the 
issue  of  patents,  from  1790  to  1849;  the 
taking  of  the  census;  even  Territorial  affairs 
down  to  the  organization  of  the  Interior 
Department  in  1849;  and  matters  relating  to 
pardons  until  1850. 

At  the  present  day,  the  Secretary  of  State 
devotes  his  time  and  attention,  primarily  and 
mainly,  to  the  big  questions  relating  to  our 
foreign  affairs.  Among  his  assistants  the 
work  is  divided  as  follows :  the  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mr.  Bacon,  performs  such  duties 
as  may  be  specifically  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Secretary'  of  State.  All  consular  despatches 
are  addressed  to  him.  He  gives  personal 
attention  and  consideration  to  all  charges 
and  complaints  made  against  consular  officers, 
and  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  the 
results  of  his  investigations.  Questions  of 
highest  importance  arising  in  the  consular 
correspondence  are  generally  referred  to 
him  for  review  by  the  Third  Assistant 
Secretary,  who  has  general  charge  of  the 
consular  correspondence. 

The  Second  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Adee, 
has  charge  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary.  He 
grants  leaves  of  absence  to  diplomatic 
officers,  drafts  instructions  to  them,  and 
passes  upon  all  important  questions  arising 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence.  He  also 
vis^s  the  requisitions  made  by  embassies  and 
legations  for  supplies.     He  is  the  editor  of 


"  Foreign  Relations,"  the  official  rei 
and  he  possesses  direct  supervisory 
tion  with  the  translators. 

The  Third  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr 
is  in  charge  of  the  consular  corrcsp< 
under  the  advisory  co-operation 
Assistant  Secretary.  He  supervises  ■ 
mates  for  the  consular  service ;  and  is 
with  the  duty  of  signing  vouchers  ( 
Departmental  expenditures;  his  coi 
is  direct,  therefore,  with  the  Consular 
and  the  Bureau  of  Accounts. 

America  has  ambassadors  accrec 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Austria- Hungary,  Italy,  Mexico,  and 
Ministers  and  diplomatic  representat 
resident  in  thirty-eight  other  countri* 
these  embassies  and  legations,  th 
e^hty-five  secretaries  and  attach* 
consular  service  comprises  the  fo 
consuls-general,  60;  consuls,  215;  con 
agents,  1 1 :  consuls  who  may  eni 
business,  31 ;  commercial  agents  w] 
engage  in  business,  16;  making  3^3  1 
officers  in  all. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  Secretaryship  ■ 
was  looked  upon  as  something  of  a  s 
A  senator  once  visited  a  colleague  v 
quitted  the  Senate  to  become  Seen 
State.  The  ex-Senator  was  asked 
liked  the  office.  "Oh,  very  much  i 
came  the  reply.  "It  is  a  pleasam 
with  not  much  to  do."  Richard 
William  R.  Day  and  John  Hay  di; 
this  illusion.  Now  comes  Elihu  Roi 
more  than  any  other  man  that  ecu 
been  called  to  the  office,  has  a  clea 
ccption  of  the  magnitude  of  the  worl 
the  prospective  difficulties  which  thi 
tary  must  encounter.  The  personne 
Department  of  State  will  presently 
that  in  their  new  chief  they  have  a  w 
watchful  executive  and  a  reorganii 
for  the  nations  of  the  world,  they  w 
learn  that,  although  the  great  H 
passed  away,  in  his  place  is  a  sti 
capable  of  continuing  his  policies 
same  just  and  efficient  plane.  The 
compliment  to  be  paid  Mr.  Root  is  1 
nation  will  not  feel  the  loss  of  John 
the  conduct  of  its  foreign  affairs.  Th 
est  tribute  to  Mr.  Hay's  career  is  the 
acknowledgment  that  in  Elihu  Roc 
could  a  worthy  successor  be  found 
portfolio  of  State. 


THE    LIFE    INSURANCE    MACHINE 

I. 

THE  MECHANISM  BV  WHICH  THE  BIGGEST  TREASURE  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  GATH- 
ERED INTO  THE  HANDS  OF  A  FEW  MEN  WITHOUT  RESPONSIBIUTV  TO  ITS 
OWNERS— HOW  IT  WAS  INVENTED,  APPUED  AND  DEVELOPED— THE  MOST  FERTILE 
CONFUSION  OF  IDEAS  IN  FINANCIAL  HISTORY- A  LOOK  BEYOND  INCIDENTAL 
SCANDALS  TO  THE  MACHINERY  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  THAT  MADE  THEM  INEVI- 
TABLE AND  THAT  MADE  INEVITABLE  THE  DEBAUCHERY  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  WORLD 

BY 

"Q.  P." 


THE  life  insurance  exposures  have 
caused  the  fall,  beyond  all  hope  of 
rising  again,  of  many  men  who  had 
held  high  places  in  the  public  confidence. 
Great  reputations  have  turned  black  and 
become  merely  great  notorieties.  But  it  is 
not  this  tragic  fall  of  the  great  that  is  the 
most  important  fact  brought  to  mind  by 
these  exposures.  Blasted  reputations  are 
mere  incidents  in  a  much  larger  story. 

Besides  the  fallen  reputations,  these  ex- 
posures have  revealed  other  sad  things. 
They  have  shown  that  the  standard  of 
honesty  is  so  low  in  the  most  conspicuous 
financial  circles  that  the  common  moral  sense 
of  the  community  has  been  horrified.  Men, 
as  officers  and  directors  of  insurance  com- 
panies, have  bought  stocks  and  bonds  from 
themselves,  as  brokers  and  bankers,  and  sold 
them  to  themselves — for  individual  profit; 
and  directors  and  ot)icers  have  used  the 
insurance  companies'  money  in  speculative 
ways — for  individual  profit.  Worse  yet,  some 
of  them  have  boldly  tried  to  defend  such 
conduct.  They  have  succeeded  in  showing 
that  such  conduct  is  usual  in  these  con- 
spicuous financial  circles.  But  even  this  low 
code  of  morals  is  not  the  most  important 
fact;  for  it  is  only  a  necessary  corollary  of 
a  deep-lying  condition ;  and  even  these 
revelations  are  mere  incidents  in  a  much 
larger   story. 

Again,  it  has  been  made  plain,  by  eminent 
ODofession,  that  directors  in  insurance  com- 
panies, whose  names  were  supposed  to  be 
a  guarantee  of  sound  management,  regarded 
themselves  as  mere  dummies;  and  that  they 
vahied  these  places  because  of  the  friendly 
proximity  to  large  sums  of  money  that  could 


be  used  for  various  profitable  ventures. 
It  has  come  out  that  the  real  power  in  such 
corporations  rests  not  with  the  directors  but 
only  with  the  executive  officers — in  other 
words,  that  these  great  names  in  these 
directories  were  only  a  farce  or — a  cloak. 
But  not  even  this  is  the  main  fact.  For  this, 
too,  is  only  a  necessarj^  incident  in  a  much 
larger  story. 

Again,  these  disclosures  have  shown  that 
high  finance  has  kept  a  close  connection  with 
low  politics.  The  insurance  companies  have 
paid  large  campaign  contributions — as  every- 
body knew — but  this  fact  takes  on  a  little  dif- 
ferent hue,  for  all  that,  under  the  glaring  light 
of  confession.  As  everybody  knew,  too, 
these  companies  maintain  legislative  agents 
whose  expenditures  are  not  reported.  This 
also  was  well  known  before,  but  it,  also,  has 
a  deeper  meaning  when  it  is  dragged  out  into 
the  clear  daylight  of  confession.  It  is 
perfectly  clear,  too,  that  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  of  New  York  have  for  many 
years  fallen  short  of  their  duty — so  far  short 
that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  public  confidence 
left  in  the  office.  So,  too,  in  some  other 
states.  But  neither  are  these  political  evils 
the  main  matter  now.  They,  likewise,  are 
mere  incidents  in  a  much  larger  story. 

We  are  likely  to  fix  our  minds  on  these 
moral  crimes  and  irregularities  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  cause  of  them  all.  It  is  a 
serious  thing  that  insurance  money  has  been 
misused,  that  respected  men  have  fallen  into 
disgrace  and  distrust,  that  public  life  has  been 
corrupted,  in  a  word,  that  a  lack  of  moral 
fibre  and  of  the  sense  of  trusteeship  has  been 
revealed  in  the  world  of  high  finance — that 
high  finance  is  rotten. 
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But  the  larger  question  is;  Why  has  this 
rottenness  centred  about  great  insurance  com- 
Paniesf  What  is  titere  in  ike  organization 
or  the  conduct  of  life  hisurance  that  has  utterly 
demoralized  the  financial  world? 

It  is  this  question  that  I  shall  try  to  answer 
in  these  articles. 

What  is  the  essential  unsoundness  of  the 
situation?    And  what  is  the  remedy  for  that? 

ESSENTIAL     UNSOUNDNESS     OF     METHOD 

Mississippi  bubbles.  South  Sea  bubbles  and 
Jill  other  schemes  of  all  other  adventurous 
financiers  become  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  the  peculiar  and  simple  device  whereby 
an  unceasing  stream  of  money  has  come  into 
these  big  insurance  companies,  for  the  use 
of  a  part  of  which  the  managers  of  the  com- 
panies are  not  responsible  to  anybody.  A  mere 
handful  of  men  have  control  of  a  practically 
inexhaustible  flow  of  money,  not  their  own, 
coming  in,  coming  in,  coming  in  to  them,  year 
after  year,  in  constantly  increasing  volume. 
A  large  part  of  it  is  not  needed  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  Yet  they  are  not  obliged  to 
return  it.  If  it  is  not  theirs,  the  use  of  it 
is  theirs. 

And  though  they  use  it  for  their  own 
enrichment,  for  financial  juggler\',  for  in- 
dustrial and  political  debauchery,  they  run  no 
practical  risk  of  bankrupting  these  great 
companies  so  long  as  the  device  of  modern 
insurance  works.  So  long  as  this  works, 
they  can  go  on,  getting  money  in,  getting 
money  in,  with  a  constantly  increasing 
margin  above  the  companies'  needs. 
Although  they  pay  out  to  poHcy  holders 
all  that  they  specifically  agree  to  pay,  and 
although  they  "divert"  many  millions,  in 
mismanagement,  in  waste,  in  criminally 
large  salaries  and  in  other  ways,  the  stream 
comes  in  without  slack. 

All  other  treasure  supplies  that  the  world 
ever  heard  of  at  sometime  became  exhausted. 
It  will  not  be  so  with  this,  if  the  simple 
device  by  which  it  is  perpetually  renewed 
continues  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  as  it 
has  been  for  a  long  generation. 

First,  then,  it  is  the  story  of  this  constantly 
renewing  flow  of  treasure  that  I  propose  to 
tell ;  and  the  orderly  course  of  this  narrative 
will  lead  us  to  an  easy  understanding  of 
al!  these  events  that  now  shame  American 
character.     For    they    have    all    come    from 


givii^  the  use  of  money  to  men  without 
exacting  accountability  or  responsibility. 

It  is  only  fair  and  just  to  remember  that  in 
this  story  we  are  not  dealing  with  common 
bandits  or  thieves.  In  the  depressing  revela- 
tions of  this  insunuice  investigation,  direct 
violations  of  law  have  been  laid  bare.  But 
many  more  violations  of  moral  law  have  been 
exposed ;  yes,  on  almost  every  page — for  the 
whole  thing  is  a  mire  of  moral  rottenness. 
But  in  violations  of  the  moral  law  the  com- 
munity, too,  is  a  party.  Other  men  put  into 
the  positions  that  these  confessed  evil-doers 
have  grown  up  in  would  grow  up  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  the  underlying  system  that  is  more 
instructive  than  individual  sins. 

Nor  can  one  justly  cry  out  against  the 
workers  of  the  system,  or  with  effect,  so  long  as 
the  public  prefers  to  be  an  easy  victim  of  it. 
It  has  thriven  only  by  public  favor. 

OROANIZED    WEAKNESS    OF    CHARACTER 

In  explaining  this  perpetual  motion — the 
inflow  of  money  to  these  companies  over  and 
above  the  sums  that  they  need  or  have  been 
held  responsible  for — we  shall  have  to  study 
the  psychology  of  the  "  average "  man. 
For  the  whole  trick  is  a  psychological  one. 
1 1  depends  wholly  on  two  common,  and 
almost  universal,  weaknesses  in  the  American 
character : 

1.  The  inability  of  the  average  man  to 
save  money  by  his  own  volition.  He  requires 
a  help  to  save.  He  invites  help.  Hedependson 
help.  He  must  be  reminded,  prodded,  bound. 
He  puts  himself  under  contract  to  save. 

2.  The  inability  of  the  average  man  to 
invest  his  savings. 

Given,  in  the  first  place,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  who  are  earning  money  but 
who  cannot  themselves  save  it,  men  of 
benevolent  disposition  toward  their  families, 
and  therefore  eager  to  save  and  even  willing 
to  pay  a  high  price  to  someone  who  will 
force  them  to  save  (it  is  this  high  price  to  bi 
forced  to  save  that  makes  up  the  irresponsibit 
millions  of  dollars  with  which  the  insuranct 
companies  Itave  been  playing  ducks  and  drakts — 
itere's  the  trick  in  a  nut-shell;  do  you  see  itf) — 
given,  in  the  next  place,  a.  most  ingenious 
mechanism  by  which  such  men  can  be 
induced  to  pay  to  be  forced  to  save — 
if,  then,  you  confuse  their  ideas  about  sav- 
ing and  about  insurance  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  a  man    can  put  away  a  dollar 
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far  Ins  old  age  and  at  the  same  time  be  sure 
to  leave  tbat  same  dollar  to  his  children — 
then  the  trick's  done,  and  you  have  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  financial  mechanism 
that  has  ever  been  built  since  the  world 
began.  That  is  the  modem  big  insurance 
oon^Mny  with  its  "endowment"  polices  and 
dderred  dividends. 

Yet  it  is  not  a  fraud  exactly.  It  does 
vhat  it  contracts  to  do.  But  it  gets  money 
that  it  is  not  held  responsible  for  by  a 
confusion  of  ideas  and  by — our  innate  love 
of  speculation.  But  surely  it  is  a  most 
msrvelous  piece  of  mechanism,  adjusted 
Tith  the  precision  of  genius  to  the  worst 
veaknesses  of  prosperous  American  char- 
icter. 

I  propose  to  tell  in  plain  words,  without  a 
technical  phrase,  how  it  came  about  that  the 
big  insurance  companies  became  such  pieces 
of  money-getting  mechanism — getting,  in 
sdditjon  to  instiranoe  money,  other  money 
that  they  have  had  free  use  of. 

If  yon  think  that  you  have  no  confusion  of 
idess  on  the  subject,  read  over  your  twenty- 
yesr  endowment  policy  and  calculate  pre- 
a>iy  what  you  are  paying  for,  and  then  see  if 
pn  onderstand  precisely  what  you  will  get  for 
Toormoney.  Go  furthCT.  Call  in  your  insur- 
ance agent  and  see  if  he  can  explain  to  you 
precisely  what  you  are  paying  for  and  precisely 
what  you  will  get. 

WHAT    STRAIGHT    INSURANCE    IS 

First  let  us  get  a  perfectly  clear  notion  of 
what  life  insurance  is — ^pure  life  insurance, 
disentangled   from  other   things. 

Pure  life  insurance  is  a  very  simple  thing. 
It  is  UiK  fire  insurance.  A  man  pays  fixed 
sums  at  regular  periods  till  he  dies  and  then 
his  heiis  receive  a  lump  sum  agreed  upon. 
The  insured  man  never  receives  anything,  and 
his  heirs  receive  nothing  till  he  dies.  Such 
i  company  has  no  risk.  For  it  can  calculate 
the  sums  that  it  has  to  pay  for  deaths  with 
absolute  exactness;  and,  if  it  fixes  its  rates 
of  insurance  high  enough  to  meet  these 
payments  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  manage- 
■Deiit,  the  process  of  its  business  is  the  most 
exact  in  the  world.  The  death  returns  in 
civilized  communities  have  been  scientifically 
tabulated  for  almost  two  centuries,  and  the 
nsolts  as  computed  by  actuaries  are  of 
mathematical  exactitude.  The  average  length 
of  htunan  life  is  a  fact  almost  as  mathematical 


and  definite  as  the  movements  of  the  tides  or 
the  planets. 

After  the  age  of  twenty-cme,  for  example, 
the  "average"  man  will  live  forty-one  years. 
As  his  age  increases  his  "expectation"  of 
life  diminishes,  but  not  with  equal  rapidity. 
At  thirty  the  "average"  man  will  live 
thirty-five  years.  At  forty  he  will  live 
twenty-eight  years.  At  fifty  he  will  live 
twenty-one  years;  at  sixty,  fourteen  yeara, 
and  at  seventy  he  has  an  "  averse  assurance  " 
of  Uving  eight  and  one-half  years  longer. 

The  same  figures  are  used  by  all  the  large 
companies,  although  the  rates  charged  the 
policy  holders  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
methods  of  the  companies,  the  forms  of 
policies  and  the  additional  charges  for  the 
expenses  of  management. 

Life  insurance  is  thus  neither  a  speculation 
nor  a  gamble.  It  is  not  liable  to  loss  by 
extensive  conflagrations,  as  fire  insurance;  or 
by  imusually  severe  storms,  as  maritime 
insurance.  And  an  insured  man  has  oidy 
the  risk  of  bad  management — except  the 
chance  which  he  takes  that  his  life  may 
be  longer  than  the  average  and  that  his  pay- 
ments with  compound  interest  will  there- 
fore be  greater  than  the  amount  that  his 
beneficiaries  receive.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  this  is  certain  to  occur.  An  "average" 
man's  payments  compounded  will  amount  to 
more  than  his  beneficiaries  receive  and  will 
not  equal  savings-bank  returns.  This  is 
necessarily  so  because  it  is  only  by  the 
excess  in  the  pa\'ments  of  the  longer-lived 
policy  holders  that  the  policies  of  the  short- 
lived can  be  paid. 

The  idea  of  straight  life  insurance,  then,  is 
a  very  simple  idea. 

AN    EXAMPLE    OP    STRAIGHT    INSURANCE 

Life  insurance  had  the  same  beginning  as 
fire  insurance.  Both  took  shape  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  neither  made  its 
start  in  corporate  form,  but  as  voluntary 
and  dissoluble  associations.  The  assessment 
plan  of  modern  benevolent  and  fraternal 
orders  approaches  more  in  nature  to  the 
original  machinery  of  life  insurance  than  do 
the  common  forms  now  most  in  use.  One 
interesting  example  of  this  old  method  is  the 
Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund,  which  com- 
menced business  in  Philadelphia  in  1759. 
The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund  antedates 
by  eighty-four  years  the  Mutual  Life  of  New 
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York,  the  oldest  of  the  modem  American 
companies.  It  continues  doing  business,  con- 
fining its  risks  now,  as  at  its  start,  to  the 
class  of  insured  which  its  name  implies;  and 
it  is  significant  of  the  older  practices  and 
standards  that  the  Presbyterian  Ministers' 
Fund  sells  life  insurance  at  the  lowest  cost 
and  has  the  smallest  ratio  of  expenses  to  pay- 
ments to  policy  holders  of  all  existing  life 
insurance  companies.  It  is  the  only  life 
insurance  company  in  the  United  States  whose 
dividends  exceed  its  death  claims,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  whoso  net  interest  receipts 
applied  to  the  policy  holders'  benefit  give 
a  larger  return  than  savings  bank  interest. 

As  showing  the  possibilities  of  carefully 
managed  life  insurance  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  valuable  to  compare  the  last  year's 
report  of  the  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund 
with  the  results  of  the  official  annua]  state- 
ments of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  the 
New  York  Life,  and  the  Equitable  Assurance 
Society  of  New  York. 

The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund  has  in 
existence  6,277  policies.  Last  year  it  issued 
997  policies.  Its  total  expenses  of  manage- 
ment were  $32,716,  On  this  basis  it  cost  for 
all  expenses  except  taxes  five  dollars  for  each 
policy  in  force,  or  about  thirty-five  dollars 
for  each  policy  issued. 

Take  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  New 
York  Life,  which  has  a  greater  amount  of 
insurance  than  any  other  company,  the 
number  of  policies  being  924,712.  The  actual 
expenses  of  management  last  year  (not  in- 
cluding taxes)  were  $18,328,476,  or  $20  for 
each  policy  as  compared  with  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  cost  of  $5.  The  number  of  new 
policies  issued  was  187,164,  making  an  expense 
ratio  computed  on  this  basis  of  almost  $100. 
For  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York,  the  cost  of 
management  computed  on  policies  in  force 
was  $25,  or  on  policies  issued  $150.  The 
figures  for  the  Equitable  are  in  their  com- 
parison of  expenses  to  policies  almost  the 
same  as  the  New  York  Life's. 

In  comparison  of  dividends  paid  to  policy 
holders  and  the  ratio  of  payments  to  policy 
holders  to  the  expenses  of  management,  the 
results  are  equally  demonstrative  of  the 
possibility  of  conducting  a  life  insurance 
company  without  extravagance  and  of  having 
the  policy  holders  really  receive  the  benefits. 
The  experience  of  this  venerable  company 
is  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  possible  to  make 


life  insurance  give  at  least  as  profitablLe 
returns  as  a  saving  bank  investment,  that  a 
small  company  can  profitably  do  business, 
and  that  the  actual  expenses  of  the  manas'* 
ment  of  the  large  companies  could  be  reduc^sd 
enormously  without  impairing  efficiency. 

The  weakness  of  the  system  of  assessmeiit 
insurance,  which  has  caused  its  very  generai 
abandonment  except  among  fraternal  societies  ' 
is  that  a  constant  stream  of  young  men  must 
come  in  or  the  old    men  will  have  to  pay 
prohibitory  rates.     The  Presbyterian  Mini- 
ters'     Fund     has    sxirvived    because    j'oung 
ministers  do  constantly  come  in. 

HOW    THE    BIG    COMPANIBS    BEGAN 

The  first  life  insurance  companies  were 
mutual.  Of  those  now  doing  business  the 
oldest  is  the  Mutual  of  New  York,  which  dates 
from  1843.  Soon  after  that  many  others 
were  organized. 

The  charters  of  these  insurance  companies 
state  purposes  and  promises  which  have  been 
far  departed  from  in  their  recent  practices. 
These  documents,  as  valid  now  as  when  they 
were  enacted,  and  as  binding  now  upon  the 
companies  and  their  management  as  they 
were  half  a  century  ago,  throw  an  illuminating 
light  on  the  wide  departures  from  their 
original  principles  and  the  criminal  deviations 
from  their  charter  limitations  which  the 
recent  testimony  of  their  own  officials  dis- 
closes. The  original  charter  of  the  Mutual 
Life  of  New  York,  passed  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  York,  on  April  12,  1842,  provides  that 
every  five  years  the  officers 

"shall  cause  a  balance  to  be  struck  of  the  affaii* 
of  the  Comps^ny  and  shall  credit  each  member  with 
an  equitable  share  of  the  profits  of  the  said  Com- 
pany. And  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  party  whow 
life  is  insuTtxl.  the  amounts  standing  to  his  credit 
at  the  last  preceding  striking  of  balance  as  afore- 
said shall  be  paid  over  to  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  the  same ;  and  the  proportion  which  shall 
be  found  to  belong  to  him  at  the  next  striking  of 
the  balance  shall  be  paid  when  the  same  shall  ba 
ascertained  and  declared." 

This  charter  provision  would  of  itself  pro- 
hibit all  deferred  dividends  for  a  longer 
period  than  five  years,  all  "semi-tontine" 
policies  extending  beyond  the  life  of  the 
average  policy  holder,  and  all  accumulations 
of  so-called  surplus  without  any  legal  liability 
for  their  prompt  payment  and  distributjon 
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to  the  policy  holders,  who  are  their  sole  real 
owners. 

There  are  other  sections  of  the  charters  of 
these  companies  regulating  investments  that 
have  been  violated.  But  this  is  another  story. 
The  main  matter  now  is  to  fix  in  our  minds 
simply  the  nature  of  pure  insurance,  illus- 
trated by  the  way  tliese  companies  began 
business. 

For  the  first  twenty  years  the  insurance 
companies  did  as  the  law  and  their  charters 
said.     They  sold  life  insurance,  that  is,  they 
collected   such  sums  as  their  actuaries  had 
determined  were  just  and  safe  according  to 
the  data  then  at  hand,  and  they  returned  to 
their  policy  holders  the  excess  over  the  pay- 
ments of  death  losses,  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, and  the  reser\'es  necessary  to  meet  the 
losses  by  death,  as  they  should  increasingly 
occur.    There     was    no     fund     with    which 
speculation  was  possible  without  peril. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  the  death  rate  of 
people  who  insure  their  lives  is  less  than  the 
"  average  "  rate  given  in  the  tables.  Not  only 
are  people  who  take  out  insurance  as  a  class 
moresober,  more  careful  and  more  industrious 
than  the  community  as  a  whole,  but  the  medical 
examination  weeded  out  the  sickly  and  feeble, 
and  more  than  all  else  the  general  rule  that  a 
man  who  saves  keeps  in  better  health  than 
a  man  who  squanders  worked  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  policy  holder.  There  arose, 
ihen,  a  general  sentiment  in  several  of  the 
companies  that,  instead  of  collecting  an 
excess  payment  and  returning  it  to  the  policy 
holder  in  the  form  of  dividends,  the  payment 
should  be  reduced  to  correspond  more  exactly 
with  the  cost. 

Some  companies  would  have  undoubtedly 
done  this,  and  life  insurance  might  have 
continued  on  as  stable  and  as  honest  a 
tasis  as  savings  banks,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  panic  of  1857.  followed  by  the  Civil  War. 
The  war  had  the  same  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  life  insurance  companies  as  on  the 
fire  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  other 
corporations  which  did  business  with  the 
South  and  had  fixed  obligations  and  amounts 
receivable.  The  savings  banks  were  not 
equally  demoralized,  because  their  depositors 
were  local  and  their  contrac^ts  were  not  long- 
timed,  as  the  life  insurance  policies  were. 
The  severance  of  relations  with  the  Southern 
polin-  holders  and  the  rapid  fluctuations  of 
Values  of  all  kinds,  both  in  the  money  in 


which  the  premiums  were  paid  and  the  loans 
and  assets  (according  as  they  were  payable  in 
gold  or  greenbacks),  destroyed  the  certainty 
of  the  dividends,  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  so  definitely  computable  that  the  pay- 
ments of  policy  holders  could  have  safely  been 
reduced  and  the  policy  holders  would  have 
received  the  full  advantage  of  their  thrift, 
their  good  habits,  and  their  providence. 

THE    CONFUSION    AND    THE    CONPUSER 

At  this  psychological  moment,  Henry  B. 
Hyde  entered  the  life  insurance  field.  A 
country  boy  born  in  Greene  County,  at  the 
foothills  of  the  Catskills,  he  came  to  N(?w 
York  and  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
He  was  so  ambitious  that  his  fellow  clerks 
regarded  him  as  visionary.  The  conservati\'c 
ways  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  those  days  fretted 
him.  Its  assets  were  not  large  and  its 
business  was  not  great.  The  total  amount  of 
its  policies  did  not  equal  the  last  year's  new 
business,  and  all  its  assets  were  not  equivalent 
to  the  last  year's  receipts  from  policy  holders. 
Its  form  of  policy  was  simple.  It  contained 
nothing  for  an  agent  to  grow  eloquent  about 
or  for  the  public  to  be  generally  attracted  by, 
A  man  who  took  this  old  policy  had  to  pay 
in  so  much  a  year  or  forfeit  all  that  he  had 
paid ,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
getting  anything  back  until  he  died.  The 
dividends  which  were  earned  were  usually 
credited  on  the  next  payments  due.  Thus 
life  insurance,  in  its  simple  form,  was  a  steady 
out-go  of  payments  which  might  continue 
for  many  years  and  with  no  benefit  except 
the  feeling  of  protection  it  brought  to  the 
insured  family  and  its  one  payment  to  them 
after  the  policy  holder's  death, 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Hyde  was  a  student  both  of 
life  insurance  as  it  was  practised  by  the 
Mutual,  and  of  the  history  of  the  old  English, 
French  and  Italian  companies,  and  of  the 
wild  speculation  in  lives  in  the  later  part  of 
the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  centuries.  Those  were  times  when 
men  would  put  all  they  had  in  a  "tontine" 
policy,  and  when  poison  and  other  forms  of 
assassination  were  not  in  uncommon  use  to 
make  the  interest  of  the  sur\-ivors  more 
valuable. 

Now  came  the  great  Confusion  and  the 
great  Confuser.  We  have  seen  that  up  to 
this  time  life  insurance  in  the  United  States — 
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such  as  I  have  described — ^was  a  simple, 
straight  thing;  and  relatively  it  was  a  small 
business.  It  was  simply  the  humdrum  busi- 
ness of  paying  men's  heirs  an  agreed  sum  at 
the  death  of  the  insured,  in  return  for  what 
the  insured  had  paid  during  his  life,  and  it 
was  all  computed  with  exactness ;  it  was 
intelligible.  And  the  companies  had  no  great 
surplus  sums  which  tempted  to  speculation. 
They  could  have  none  so  long  as  they  com- 
plied with  the  laws  then  in  force.  The  con- 
duct of  insurance  companies  was  very  like  the 
conduct  of  savings  banks. 

Now  what  was  the  other  idea  with  which 
the  idea  of  straight  insurance  became  hope- 
lessly confused? 

It  was  the  idea  of  endowment  insurance, 
which  is  a  form  of  savings.  This  also  is  a 
clear  idea  when  taken  by  itself. 

MIXED    UP    WITH    THE    ENDOWMENT    IDEA 

The  first  insurance  placed  on  lives  was  not 
against  death  but  against  the  helplessness 
of  old  age.  It  was  strictly  "tontine"  in- 
surance, so  called  after  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a 
seventeenth  century  Italian.  Under  this 
plan  a  number  of  merchants  made  equal 
deposits  into  a  common  fund.  Each  lost 
his  share  in  this  fund  at  his  death,  and  the 
amount  of  the  original  deposits  with  their 
interest  accumulations  went  to  the  survivor 
or  survivors,  guarding  them  against  want  and 
poverty  in  their  old  age.  This  was  on  the 
theory  that  a  man  cared  nothing  for  jtroperty 
after  his  death,  but  that  he  was  anxious  to  be 
safeguarded  against  incapacity  or  infirmity. 
This  was  not  life  insurance.  It  was  directly 
opposed  to  life  insurance. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  great  difference  in 
national  characteristics  that  the  original 
"tontine"  insurance  had  a  great  vogue  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
Italy,  Germany  and  France,  but  never  was 
popular  with  Anglo-Saxon  people.  It  was 
tried  in  England,  the  Government  going  so 
far  as  to  adopt  it  as  a  means  of  raising  loans, 
but  the  results  were  not  satisfactory  to  the 
public  and  the  experiment  was  discontinued. 

The  feeling  against  this  form  of  insurance 
has  been  so  strong  in  both  England  and  the 
United  States  that  few  if  any  pure  "tontine" 
policies  are  now  issued.  A  pure  "tontine" 
policy  makes  its  holder  a  beneficiary  of  the 
death  of  every  other  member  in  his  class;  and 
he  can  benefit  only  by  their  deaths  and  in  no 


other  way.  In  life  insurance,  on  the  contrary, 
every  policy  holder  of  the  same  class  benefits 
by  the  long  life  of  his  fellow  policy  holders; 
and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  one  conrarned 
that  the  policy  holder  should  live  long.  In 
the  "tontine  "plan,  it  is  to  the  financial  benefit 
of  almost  everyone  concerned  that  everyone 
else  should  speedily  die. 

The  modem  "endowment"  policy  is  a 
modified  form  of  this  old  "  tontine."  It  does 
not  present  the  same  proposition  in  its 
nakedness,  but  it  does  make  it  to  the  interest 
of  both  the  insurance  company  and  the 
other  policy  holders  that  the  owner  of  that 
"endowment"  policy  should  die  before  it 
matures.  All  pohcies  of  this  class,  whether 
called  "semi-tontine"  or  "endowment"  or 
"deferred  dividend,"  or  by  whatever  name, 
contain  the  same  taint  of  the  old  "tontine" 
policy;  it  is  for  the  interest  of  these  survivors 
that  the  policy  holder  should  die,  not  that  he 
should  live  to  an  old  age. 

Let  us  get   these   contrasted   ideas    clear. 

Life  insurance  is  a  protection  against  early 
death;  endowment  is  a  protection  against 
want  in  old  age.  One  guarantees  that  a 
man's  estate  will  equal  his  savings  for  the 
number  of  years  of  "average"  life.  The 
other  guarantees  that  in  his  old  age  he  will 
have  not  only  his  own  savings  but  the  savings 
of  other  men  who  have  died  early.  The 
two  cannot  be  combined  in  one  policy 
without  tending  each  to  neutralize  the  benefits 
of  the  other.  Thus  combined  they  are 
flatly  contradictory,  for  no  man  can  benefit 
from  both.  He  must  lose  his  life  insurance 
payments  to  get  his  endowment ;  and  he 
forfeits  his  endowment  by  dyii^,  in  which 
sole  event  his  life  insurance  is  payable. 

COMBINING    TWO    OPPOSING    IDEAS 

The  invention  of  an  insurance  policy  which 
should  plausibly  contain  this  paradox,  and  the 
device  of  postponing  the  refunding  of  excess 
charges  until  a  period  beyond  the  hfe  of  the 
"  average  "  policy  holder — ^these  are  the  means 
by  which  the  enrichment  of  the  insiders  of  a 
life  insurance  company  was  made  possible 
without  bringing  about  the  legal  insolvency 
which  would  follow  the  similar  "diversion"  of 
the  funds  of  a  savings  bank  or  of  a  fire 
insurance  company.  By  combining  the  prin- 
ciples of  fire  insurance,  of  a  savings  bank  and 
of  the  old  "tontine,"  the  income  and  the 
assets  of  modern  life  insurance  companies  ate 
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mcreased  without  a  corresponding  increase 
of  either  legal  or  actual  liability. 

To  establish  this  perversion  of  its  original 
purpose,  the  life  insurance  laws  have  been 
corruptly  amended,  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  been  inevitably  forced  into 
corrupt  poUtical  connections,  and  the  funds  of 
the  policy  holders  have  been  laid  open  to 
private  blackmail  and  poUtical  assessment. 
Always  vulnerable,  as  is  any  other  scheme  of 
deception,  this  process  of  getting  from  the 
policy  holders  double  payments  for  what 
they  receive  grew  naturally  into  the  system 
of  the  poUcy  holders'  trustees  regarding 
themselves  as  the  owners  of  the  surplus  pay- 
ments and  of  using  these  payments,  first 
for  their  own  enrichment  and  then  for  the 
protection  of  the  methods  by  which  that 
enrichment  was  accomplished. 

Thb  system — this  apparent  and  plausible 
combination  of  conflicting  plans — was  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Hyde;  and  he  came  into 
activity,  as  we  have  seen,  just  at  the  time 
when  it  could  best  be  established  because  of 
the  financial  disturbance  of  that  period. 

Combined  with  the  practical,  hard  horse 
sense,  which  every  country  boy  has  knocked 
into  him,  he  had  a  great  imagination.  He 
told  one  of  his  fellow  clerks  in  the  Mutual  one 
day  that  he  would  found  a  life  insurance 
company  that  should  have  $100,000,000  assets 
before  his  death.  He  was  laughed  at.  He 
got  up  a  scheme  for  making  life  insurance 
more  attractive  and  submitted  it  to  the 
officials  of  the  Mutual  Life,  who  reprimanded 
him  and  told  him  to  pay  closer  attention  to 
his  clerical  work  and  not  to  waste  time  and 
thought  on  chimeras. 

His  plan,  rejected  by  the  Mutual  Life  then, 
has  developed  into  what  constitutes  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  life  insurance  in  force  to-day. 
He  saw  that  as  a  business  proposition  there 
was  tittle  to  attract  the  speculative  American 
mind  in  a  contract  which  contained  no 
possibility  of  any  money  except  on  penalty 
of  death.  He  believed  that  he  could  concoct 
a  proposition  which  should  be  more  attractive 
to  the  American  mind  and  temperament  than 
a  bald  agreement  under  which  the  man  who 
paid  would  have  to  die  to  win. 

There  had  been  annuities  and  separate 
endowment  policies  sold  for  many  a  year. 
That  was  nothing  new.  The  old  English 
companies  sold  annuities  before  straight  life 
iosurance  was  invented,  and  pure  endowment 


was  little  different  from  the  old  "tontine, ' 
as  we  have  seen. 

It  occurred  to  Mr.  Hyde  that,  instead  of 
proposing  to  the  insured  a  simple  life  insur- 
ance contract,  he  should  oflfer  a  poUcy  undet 
which,  whether  the  insiu-ed  lived  or  died,  he 
was  certain  to  get  the  face  of  the  policy  at  a 
specified  time.  To  make  this  still  more 
attractive,  he  proposed  to  combine  with  it 
the  accumulation  features  of  the  present 
"deferred  dividend"  policy  and  to  add  some 
of  the  speculative  allurements  of  the  old 
"tontine"  to  the  certainty  of  the  then  life 
insurance  policy. 

In  a  word,  he  had  in  him  the  making  of  a 
successful  American  and  he  knew  the  Amer- 
ican mind.  He  knew  what  would  sell.  He 
knew  the  American  man's  fondness  for  his 
family,  his  attachment  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, his  care  that  want  should  not  come  to 
them ;  and  he  knew  also  the  other  side  of  the 
American  nature,  which  combined  speculation 
with  thrift — the  looking  for  a  certainty  of 
something,  with  a  gambling  chance  (at  some- 
one else's  expense)  of  something  more. 
Up  to  this  time  life  insurance  had  been  a 
humdrum  affair  with  as  little  excitement  and 
with  as  little  speculative  risk  as  a  savings 
bank.  To  give  life  insurance  its  proper  future 
it  must  be  made  attractive  and  adapted  to 
the  American  temperament.  He  had  the 
same  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  American 
willingness  to  pay  to  be  fooled  that  P.  T. 
Barnum  had,  and  he  was  as  honest  and 
sincere  as  Barniim. 

His  plan  was  devised  with  no  intention  of 
defrauding  anybody,  but  in  the  conviction 
that  it  was  only  by  branching  out  on  new 
lines  and  by  making  life  insurance  something 
radically  different  from  what  it  had  been  that 
his  ambition  could  be  realized  and  that  he 
could  become  the  founder  and  head  of  an 
insurance  corporation  beside  which  existing 
life  insurance  companies  would  be  pigmies. 

MR.  Hyde's  beginning  op  modern 

INSURANCE 

With  this  purpose  in  view  and  firmly  be- 
lieving in  its  accomplishment,  Mr,  Hyde  set 
to  work  to  organize  a  company  of  his  own. 
His  personal  resources  were  small.  His 
savings  were  only  a  few  thousand  dollars.  He 
turned  to  his  church  associates  to  aid  him. 
He  had  been  a  regular  and  devoted  attendant 
at  a  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  and  through 
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his  religious  acquaintances  he  came  to  know 
the  Alexanders,  an  old  Princeton  family, 
well-to-do,  scholarly,  and  of  standing  in  the 
community.  He  induced  one  of  them  to 
head  the  list  of  the  incorporators  and  to  take 
the  presidency  of  the  company.  Of  the 
fifty-two  directors  and  incorporators,  Mr. 
Hyde's  name  appears  eighth  from  the  end. 
Thus  the  Equitable  started  under  good 
Presbyterian  auspices. 

As  an  attraction  to  the  public  which  the 
mutual  companies  could  not  offer,  Mr.  Hyde 
devised  that  the  Equitable  should  be  a 
stock  company,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  paid  in  by  the  stockholders  to  guar- 
antee the  policy  holders  that  their  contracts 
would  be  carried  out.  There  was  no  such 
guarantee  fund  in  the  mutual  companies  then 
existing,  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
then  a  great  sum  of  money.  It  gave  the 
canvassing  agents  of  the  Equitable  something 
to  talk  about  which  the  agents  of  the  other 
companies  did  not  have. 


That  was  the  way  the  Equitable  came  to  be 
a  stock  company.  Mr.  Hyde  was  not  the 
majority  stockholder,'  nor  the  largest  stock- 
holder, nor  anything  except  one  of  the  small 
stockholders  and  the  vice-president  who 
did  the  hard  work;  and  perhaps  the  hardest 
work  of  all  was  the  getting  together  the 
incorporators  and  inducing  them  to  put  up 
the  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  took  him 
several  years  to  do  this,  and  it  was  1859 
before  he  succeeded  in  raising  all  the  money 
and  securing  from  the  Legislature  a  charter. 

That  was  his  beginning  at  a  most  opportune 
time.  The  Civil  War  came  with  its  incite- 
ments to  speculation,  and  its  opportunities, 
and  also  its  temptations.  The  wonderful 
story  of  speculation,  opportunity,  and  tempta- 
tion, as  it  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Hyde,  I 
shall  tell  next  month. 

It  is  enough  now  to  say  that  the  Confusion 
of  Ideas  had  been  made.  We  are  just  beginning 
to  understand  the  inevitable  and  colossal 
results. 
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BOND  " syndicates "  have  been  many 
times  mentioned  in  the  insurance  ex- 
posures. They  are  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate mechanism  for  the  distribution  of 
newly  issued  stocks  or  bonds  to  the  public. 
A  group  of  individuals  purchase  bonds,  gen- 
erally directly  from  the  company  or  city  or 
county  that  issues  them,  which  it  hopes  to  sell 
again  at  a  profit  within  a  short  time.  There  is 
nothing  illegal,  clandestine  or  irregular  in  such 
an  organization.  Hundreds  of  such  syndi- 
cates are  formed  every  year,  do  their  work, 
and  disband. 

A  successful  syndicate  is  not  usually  asked 
to  put  up  any  great  amount  of  cash.  It 
merely  lends  credit.  For  instance,  suppose 
that  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company  have  bought 
from  the  New  York  Central  an  issue  of  new 
bonds,  and  a  "  syndicate "  subscribes  for 
83.000,000  of  these  bonds  at,  say,  $96  per  Jioo 
par  of  the  bonds.  The  syndicate  does  not 
put  up  the  cash.  It  merely  lends  its  credit. 
It  says:  "We  assume  the  responsibihty  for 
this  amount  of  bonds.  If  they  are  sold  at  a 
profit  before  a  certain  date  we  are  to  take  the 


profit.  If  they  arc  not  sold  we  will  take  the 
bonds  and  pay  cash  for  thera  at  that  price." 
The  syndicate  then  proceeds  to  find  a  marlrct 
for  the  bonds  at  a  price  better  than  96. 

The  wrongnloing  alleged  against  the  insur- 
ance syndicates  is  a  specific  charge  that  these 
syndicates  were  formed  of  men  who  had  posi- 
tions as  directors  of  the  insurance  companies, 
and  that  these  men,  as  directors  of  such 
companies,  caused  such  companies  to  purchase 
bonds  which  these  men,  as  members  of  the 
syndicates,  had  themselves  bought  at  cbea4>er 
prices  to  sell  again  at  a  profit. 

The  "  insurance  syndicates "  were  not 
wrong,  except  as  their  members  used  Jheir 
position  to  make  the  insurance  company  buy 
bonds  in  which  these  directors  were  interested 
as  members  of  the  syndicate.  This  evil  hu 
been  fairly  demonstrated  to  have  existed  in 
all  the  companies  so  far  investigated. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  insurance  companieB 
show  good  profits  on  the  bonds  so  bought; 
but  this  proves  only  that  the  "  insurance  syn- 
dicates" went  into  good  "deals,"  and  doM 
not  touch  the  ethics  of  the  case  at  alL 
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THE  rapidly  approaching  completion  of 
a  trunk  railroad  through  the  Korean 
peninsula  has  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  whole  future  development  ot  the 
Far   East    in    which   the    United    States     is 
deeply  interested-     The  road  may  not  affect 
the  direct  trade  between  America  and  Korea, 
but  it   is   sure    to    give    such    an    enormous 
impetus    to    Japanese    industries    that    our 
trade  with  Japan  will  feel  it  strongly.     It 
certainly  opens   a   vast    field    for  enterprise 
before  the  Japanese,  for  their  restless  energy, 
combined  with  the  apathy  of  the  Koreans, 
is  sure  to  result  in  Japanese  exploitation  ot 
Korean  resources.     People  who  are  acquainted 
with  the    Koreans,    and    have    marked    the 
stubbornness  with  which  they  have  resisted 
(Very  attempt  to  better  their  condition,  are 
ready  to  confess  that,  sentimental  considera- 
tions aside,  this  is  what  they  deserve.     Under 
a  proper  form  of  government  and  enlightened 
laws  the  Koreans  could  develop  into  a  thrifty 
and  successful  people,  but  there  seems  to  be 
such  a  complete  lack  of  leadership   among 
them  that  development  through  their  own 
initiative  could  not  be  hoped  for. 

The  railroad  will  eventually  form  the 
tmninal  section  of  the  through  route  from 
the  coast  to  Europe  via  Siberia.  That  part 
of  the  road  between  Fusan,  at  the  south- 
eastern point  of  the  peninsula,  and  Seoul,  the 
apital,  is  now  runnii^.  The  section  between 
Seoul  and  the  northern  metropolis,  Pyeng- 
yang,  is  almost  ready  to  begin  operation ;  and 
between  Pyengyang  and  the  Yalu  River 
there  are  only  short  stretches  here  and  there 
that  have  not  been  completed.  Some  of  the 
bridgework  and  heavy  masonry  have  still  to 
be  finished,  but  the  completion  of  the  entire 
IiK  from  Fusan  to  the  Yalu  is  certain. 
Videaa  unexpected  events  happen,  Japan 
will  control  the  Manchurian  Railway  for 
yeait,  and  undoubtedly  the  Korean  line  will 


be  extended  to  connect  with  it.  The  Yalu 
River  is  no  proper  terminal.  Stopping  there 
would  be  like  building  a  road  from  the 
Mississippi  to  Salt  Lake  and  not  beyond. 

Fusan  being,  therefore,  the  southerly  termi- 
nus of  the  through  route  to  Europe,  it  will 
doubtless  become  a  point  of  call  for  the  boats 
of  the  great  trans-Paciiic  steamship  lines. 
It  lies  only  a  few  miles  out  of  their  present 
course,  and  as  soon  as  things  have  settled 
down,  Fusan  will  inevitably  become  one  of 
the  great  trade  centres  of  the  Far  East ,  for  an 
era  of  constructive  work  which  will  mean 
the  industrial  rehabilitation  of  the  Korean 
people,  will  soon  begin.  To  those  who  are 
personally  interested  in  the  Koreans  and 
their  national  life,  the  impairment  of  their 
independence  and  the  break-up  of  a  civiliza- 
tion that  has  had  an  uninterrupted  history 
of  almost  four  thousand  years  bring  poignant 
regrets,  but  smce  the  Koreans  were  not 
ready  to  provide  new  bottles  for  the  new 
wine  of  progress  and  enlightenment,  someone 
else  had  to  supply  them. 

As  long  ago  as  1894  the  plan  for  a  Seoul- 
Fusan  railway  was  broached  by  the  Japanese, 
who  were  then  in  control  at  Seoul.  They 
easily  secured  a  concession  from  the  "Korean 
Government  and  carried  out  some  pre- 
liminary surveys,  but  the  untoward  events 
of  1895,  involving  the  assassination  of  the 
Queen  and  the  flight  of  the  King  to  the 
Russian  Legation,  put  a  stop  to  all  immediate 
plans.  In  1896  an  American  syndicate, 
with  Mr.  J.  R.  Morse  at  its  head,  obtained  a 
concession  for  a  railroad  between  Seoul  and 
the  port  of  Chemulpo,  twenty -six  miles 
distant.  This  had  been  included  in  the 
grant  to  the  Japanese,  and  the  fact  that  the 
syndicate  turned  the  road  over  to  the  Japanese 
before  it  was  completed  has  given  rise  to  the 
surmise  that  a  transfer  was  anticipated 
before  the  work  was  begun.     At  all  events, 
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the  Japanese  came  into  possession  in  1899. 
Preliminary  surveys  for  the  longer  line  and 
the  examination  into  the  products,  the 
population  and  the  industries  of  southern 
Korea,  took  three  years.  It  was  not  until 
the  summer  of  1901  that  the  work  of  con- 
struction of  the  Seoul-Fusan  line  was  begun. 

Thus  it  was  to  American  energy  and 
enterprise  that  railroad  building  in  Korea 
owed  its  origin.  The  contract  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Seoul-Chemulpo  line  was 
given  to  the  American  Oriental  Construction 
Company.  But  it  is  a  different  matter  to 
build  a  railroad  in  Korea  from  building  one  in 
America.  In  Korea  there  are  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected annoyances  and  hmdrances.  The  Gov- 
ernment promised  to  give  the  land  through 
which  the  road  should  run,  but  this  did  not 
mean  that  the  Government  would  buy  the 
land.  It  simply  told  the  people  to  move  out. 
I  do  not  mean  that  none  of  the  owners 
received  anything,  but  when  money  has 
once  been  paid  out  of  an  Oriental  treasury 
into  the  hands  of  the  go-betweens  for  creditors, 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  of  it 
gets  to  them.  The  process  is  like  the  dis- 
tribution of  government  famine-relief  funds 
in  China.  Some  of  the  land ,  however, 
across  which  the  road  was  to  run  near 
Chemulpo,  belonged  to  a  Japanese  subject. 
It  was  a  small  field  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  and  was  worth  in  open  market  $150 
He  asked  $13,000  for  it.  The  Japanese 
authorities  were  appealed  to,  but  they 
shrugged  their  shoulders  and  said  that  they 
had  no  way  to  compel  the  man  to  sell.  The 
result  was  that  the  route  was  slightly  changed, 
and  the  Japanese  was  probably  content  with 
his  $1 50.  But  at  this  point  comes  the 
moral. '  The  Japanese  have  decided  upon  the 
route  of  the  Seoul-Wonsan  Railway,  too, 
and  it  happens  to  run  across  the  property 
of  some  Americans  on  the  river  bank  near 
Seoul  where  there  is  no  way  to  get  around 
them.  The  Americans  asked  a  stiff  price, 
but  not  an  exorbitant  one.  The  American 
authorities  were  appealed  to  and  they  gave 
the  reply  made  by  the  Japanese  to  the 
Chemulpo  appeal.  The  argument  was  found 
to  cut  two  ways. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  the  American 
builders  found  here,  as  in  China,  was  in  the 
removal  of  graves.  The  Koreans  do  not 
bury  their  dead  in  cemeteries  but  go  on  the 
bills  anywhere  and  make  a  grave.     Except 


among  the  very  lowest  classes,  the 
are  well  looked  after  for  a  century  ( 
before  they  are  obliterated.  This  me£ 
a  large  part  of  the  uncultivated  land 
densely  populated  country  is  used  fo 
ture.  In  the  twenty-six  miles  betwee 
and  Cbemidpo  more  than  3,000  gra^ 
to  be  removed.  The  company  pai 
$1  to  $3  in  American  gold  to  help 
the  expense  of  removing  each  grave 

Near  Chemulpo  there  is  a  bill 
Dragon  Peak.  The  people  believe  t 
back  of  the  subterranean  dragon  ( 
tradition  comes  so  near  the  surface 
point  that  the  grass  will  not  grow 
hilt.  When  they  learned  that  a  dt 
was  to  be  made  through  the  dragon 
the  whole  neighborhood  was  worl 
to  fever  heat.  They  submitted  ■ 
but  every  day  that  the  cut  was  bein 
a  great  crowd  of  people  assembli 
watched  to  see  the  destruction  of  t 
workmen.  In  this  hill  the  men  cut  '- 
a  huge  stone  sarcophagus  that  lay  fa- 
the  surface.  It  was  so  old  that  tt  cx) 
no  remnants  of  bones,  as  is  the  caaa 
graves  mat  are  more  than  600   yb 

Most  of  the  unskilled  labor  was  pei 
by  Koreans — great,  stalwart,  gOOd-i 
happy-go-lucky  fellows  who  get  in 
out  of  hard  work  than  any  other  ( 
people.  They  are  always  laiighing  a 
ing  They  are  careless  beggars,  too. 
big  cut  through  the  hills  about  hi 
between  Seoul  and  Chemulpo  one  c 
put  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  the  blastii 
d'nd  then,  instead  of  finding  out  the 
rod  for  ramming  it  home,  tried  to 
down  with  a  steel  drill.  After  the 
had  cleared  away,  they  found  bin 
distance  away  with  one  hand  and  ( 
gone  Two  of  his  companions  ha 
blown  to  pieces.  In  a  week  or  two 
out  of  the  hospital  and  at  work  ^aii 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  in  the  brii 
the  Han  River.  This  is  not  a  very  for 
stream  at  ordinary  times,  but  evei 
there  is  a  season  when  it  sometioM 
five  inches  in  a  single  night.  I  ha' 
seen  it  rain  nine  inches  in  a  day. 
times  the  ri\'Cr  rises  in  a  might} 
The  bridge  which  carries  the  road  aa 
stream  came  from  the  United  Sta 
consists  of  ten  spans  of  203  feet  eac! 
whole   ScouI-Chemulpo  road  was  co: 


OPENING    KOREA    BY    RAIL 


■  1899,  two  rears  before  the  beginning  of 
tlte  vork  on  the  bnger  and  more  important 
'Puun  tine. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  Fusan  line  vroutd 
cost  about  $13,500,000.  This  was  to  be 
.niaed  partly  by  the  sale  ot  shares,  partly 
|bv  loans  and  partly  by  government  aid. 
Vfork  was  successfully  begun  by  the 
Fjapanese  and  was  carried  on  with  more  or 
lett  energy  till  the  opening  of  1904.  when 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  made  the  rapid 
ctttnpli'ljon  of  the  road  a  matter  of  prime 
icnportaoce  to  the  Japanese  -miliitary  author- 


so  hostilitx'  was  aroiiaei!  among  the  i^tnuiaon 
people  along  tlie  Ime  of  the  loail.  This  \v.is 
intL'nsilictl  by  the  unnc-os-sarv  liarshncss  with 
which  the  Japanese  common  »x)rtincu  treated 
the  Korean  coolies. 

This  is  a  story  that  will  ncvtr  W  rt<K-^iuHtcly 
tuld.  We  get  i»nlv  j;linipses  i»f  U  Iwrv  and 
there  when  some  unHSually  sliovkinK  ]»ie« 
of  bnilality  is  periH-tmted  and  gets  into 
the  native  papers.  It  was  illustraled  very 
clearly  om-  day  in  hjqj  when  a  bisUnp  o(  tho 
Methodi&t  Episnipal  Cliurcli  of  ihu  United 
States   was  traveling  with   two   missionnrie* 


.JimJ^x^. 


kVtRY    out   sroya   AKCH    BRIOGE   in   TAIKU.  one  op  THF.  LARr,t.sr   TUW.^a   IN  KOREA.    THETOWM 

IS  TWO  TKOUSAKD   \EAKS    OI.IJ 


For  this  reason  a  grant  of  $5,000,000 

mafic,  and   the  work   was  yjushed  with 

tb   encrgV'.     I    doubt    whether   railroad 

onstriKtion  has  ever  been  carried  on  more 

willy    or    with    more    indomitable    r<luck. 

[At  least  three  formidable  mountain  ranges 

rtad  10  be  sunnounted;  many  rivers  had  to  be 

hM.  '-.   special   refrrcnoc    to    summer 

floo ':  -  fiopular  opposition  had  to  be 

wmmac;  And  king  'Jctoun  hatl  to  be  made 

to  avoid    tbe    deserration   of    ruyal    tombs. 

The  pco|^  damoreil  far  payment  for  their 

Itad.     TW    CcAtrmnent    w»s    not    able    to 

fad   the   monej-.   and    the   Japaaeae.  tietng 

niEaccd   in.a  great   war,   had  ocither   tbe 

.afcihty  nor  the  will  to  me  gentle  measures; 


in  the  country.  Thry  croised  the  railnind 
emhankmcnt  and  walked  a  few  roda  along 
the  tojv  TluTc  wax  no  iirohibifiry  Mign  to 
show  that  this  was  forbidtlen.  but  ftomc  of 
the  Japanese  corities  came  at  them  and 
attacked  them  with  apparent  intent  to  kill. 
Before  the  Americans  succeeded  tn  getting 
away  two  of  them  were  severely  handled. 
The  railway  romi>any  paid  an  indemnity 
for  this;  but  if  pcatxrfuj  Amerioui  citattM 
were  subject  to  luch  treatment  ordinary 
Koreans  would  fare  rather  htiiiy.  The  'act 
is  that  while  Ja[>an  ha«  made  grett  odvanees 
to  many  direction!,  the  lower  orders  of  her 
people  arc  still  bekiw  the  ordiiury  K//reait  in 
grnnine  civilizatym. 


The  total  length  of  the  Seoul-Fusan  line  is 
3j6  miles,  -with  an  average  stretch  of  five 
and  a  half  miles  between  stations.  The 
roadlwd  is  very  well  made,  and  much  of  it  is 
ballasted.  A  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  horn- 
is  easily  possible  among  the  mountains. 
The  Japanese  have  sacrificed  neither  efficiency 
nor  durability  to  mere  rapidity  of  (xjnstruc- 
tion,  as  the  Russians  did  in  building  the 
Trans-Siberian,  which  I  traversed  two  years 
ago,  on  which  an  occasional  speed  of  twenty- 


work  up  to  some  rocky  islet  by  the  echo  of 
the  ship's  whistle  in  order  to  discover  what 
i&let  it  was,  made  the  first  trip  keenly  inter- 
esting. 

For  the  first  few  months  only  second  and 
third  class  cars  were  put  on.  These  were 
attached  to  slow  freight  trains.  Now,  how- 
ever, regular  express  trains  are  running  over 
the  route  in  tliirtecn  hours,  or  an  average 
of  something  better  than  twenty  miles  an 
hour.   In  time  this  will  be  reduced  to  ten  b 


A  TRAIW  OH   THE  SEOUl-FUSAN    RAILROAD    LEAVING  THE  COAST   FDR   SEOUL 


five  miles  an  hour  on  a  straight  track  nearly 
whipped  oRf  the  rails. 

This  road  has  just  been  opened  to  general 
traffic.  As  soon  as  operation  began  I  bought 
a  ticket  from  Seoul  for  the  southern  port 
of  Fusan,  mindful  of  the  many  times  I  had 
gone  by  boat  around  the  southern  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  beset  by  fogs,  treacherous 
currents  and  bewildering  tide  rips.  The 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  would  never 
again  be  compelled  to  anchor  for  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours  among  the  dreary  islands  of  the 
archipelago    until    the    fog    sliould    lift,    or 


For  the  first  five  or  six  miles  the 
follows  the  line  of  the  Seoul-Chernt 
RaUway,  across  the  Han  River  by  the 
bridge.  But  soon  branching  away  to 
south,  it  traverses  a  fertile  valley  around 
foot  of  old  Kwan-ak-san.  a  rugged  mount 
cluster  on  the  slopes  of  which  are  soi 
fourteen  decadent  Buddhist  monasterica, . 
Near  the  suinmit  some  of  the  Amerii 
residents  of  Seoul  have  constructed  coj 
little  summer  houses,  fnnn  the  verandas  of 
which  they  can  see,  to  the  west,  the  island- 
dot.ted  wg^^x?  of  \h?  yejl9^  ^a  and  to 


A    K0REA>3    IlkAVRVARD    IHkgL'GH    WHl^M   THE    RAILROAD    WAS   RfN 


there.  The  old  watled  town  has  stood  for 
some  z.ooo  years,  and  is  surrounded  with 
rehcs  o£  immense  antiquity.  Fifteen  cen^ 
tunc s  ago  there  flo uris lied  in  this  regio n 
civiliaatian  of  a  high  degree.  Go  a  few 
miSes  to  the  east  and  you  will  find  a  town 
in  which  hangs  a  bell,  cast  in  the  sixth 
century,  whieh  is  stiU  rung.  It  is  ore  of  the 
largest  bells  in  the  world,  equaling  in  dimen- 
sions though  proliablv  not  in  weight,  the 
great  bell  in  Moscow.  This  bell  alone  argues 
a  high  degree  of  civilization,  m  view  of  the 
various  tcclmical  arts  Fcquired  for  the  digging 
and  smelting  of  the  metal,  the  making  of  the 
mold  and  the  successful  casting  of  the  bell. 
'The  last  third  of  the  road  presents  the 
most  formidablie  engineering  difficulty  of  all — 
the  great  tunnel  through  the  mountains 
twenty-five  miles  from  Tavku.  It  is  4,000 
feet   long.     A    few    miles    further   on    is   the 


Nak'tong  River  again,  the  boat  traffic 
which,  though  still  active,  is  being  rapid 
destroyed  hy  the  railroad.  The  road  lui 
along  this  and  then  out  upon  the  Bay 
Fusan,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  iti  the  vroT 
It  is  ten  miles  long  and  four  broad  and  li 
ample  room  for  all  shipping  that  will  cv 
wish  to  find  anchorage  there.  The  ro 
runs  around  the  bay  to  its  southern  en 
where  the  town  of  Fusan  lies  in  the  hollo 
of  the  hills.  Fusan  is  now  one  of  the  busiei 
places  in  the  Far  East,  and  is  still  undergoii 
a  wonderful  transformation.  The  hills  COQ 
almost  straight  down  into  the  water, 
the  laek  of  room  has  made  it  necessary 
drag  the  hills  down  to  give  a  foothold  li 
commerce.  Many  acres  have  been  I'eclaiaAl 
from  the  sea.  At  the  face  of  the  wide  bmt 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  thirty-five 
The    enterprise    of    the    Japanese 


resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  liandsortie  com- 
mercial museum  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
exhibit  all  the  industrial  and  commercial 
products  of  Korea  as  an  object  lesson. 

The  Koreans  were  amazed  at  the  speed 
1  with  which  the  road  was  built.  One,  from 
the  interior,  taking  his  first  peep  at  the 
outside  world,  stood  watt'hing  with  amaze- 
ment the  building  of  an  embankment.  He 
could  hardly  believe  that  ev^ry  hill  was  to 
be  cut  through  and  every  depression  filled  in 
all  the  wav  to  Seoul. 


will    take    fifteen    years    to    put    this 
through." 

He  boarded  a  coastwise  steamer  an 
rolled  around  the  coast  to  Chemulpo. 
he  took  the  train  for  Seoul.    As  he  i 
the  capital  he  saw  a  high  embankment 
made,  and  he  asked  what  it  was. 

"Why,   that  is  the   Scoul-Fusan  R 
line." 

"Eh?" 

"The  Seoul-Fusan  Railway." 

The  countryman  stared  at  the  ma! 


i 


THK   EHTRA!<CE  TO    ONE  OF  THE    MANY  TUMNELS  JUST   BcFUKE  COM PLEi lUW 


"  Say,  friend,"  he  said  to  one  of  the  foremen 
of  the  work,  "how  long  will  it  take  to  finish 
this  thing  all  the  way  to  the  capital?" 

The  foreman,  who  was  in  a  hurr\',  glanced 
at  his  watch  and  said,  "Oh.  it  will  take  a 
long  time  yet,"  and  then  hurried  away. 

The  oountrj-man  was  half  angry,  for  he 
thought  the  foreman  was  trying  to  fool  him 
into  believing  that  the  work  could  be  finished 
before  night.     He  muttered  to  himself: 

"I  know  what  it  is  to  build  paddy-field 
dikes,  and  I'll  bet  my  bat  strings  that  it 


dazed  wav  for  a  full  minute,  and  ther 
came  up  from  the  depths  of  his  anat 
deep  and  fervid  "  Ai-go,"  which  means 
than  can  be  explained  in  mere  words, 

"What's    the    matter?"    said    the 
traveler. 

The  countrj'man  put  his  hand  on  the  t 
sleeve  and  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper: 

"I  left  Fusan  only  two  days  ago  am 
were  only  just  beginning  this  road,  an 
1  get  here  and  find  they  are  finisbi 
A  thousand  li  in  two  days!     Ai-go!" 
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A    FEAT    IN    RAILROAD   BUILDING 


nental  Divide  fifty-five  surveys  wtre  made, 
and  from  four  to  seven  alternative  lines 
were  not  uncommon  on  other  difficult  sections. 
The  engineers  were  kept  m  the  field  even 
in  midwinter.  Clinging  to  cliffs  where  a 
single  misstep  meant  death,  suspended  by 
ropes  over  the  sheer  walls  of  canons,  creeping 
along  foot-logs  hung  over  mountain  torrents, 
fighting   the   winds   and   a   temperature  far 


steadity  around  and  through  the 
over  the  Continental  Divide  and  tat 
Middle  Park.  By  the  time  this  is 
trains  will  be  runnmg  daily  over 
miles  between  Denver  and  Hot 
Springs,  and  the  grading  wiU  be  i 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Gore  Cano 
Grand  River.  The  mountains  H; 
conquered.     The  rest  of  the  line  to 


below  zero  among  peaks,  many  of  them 
higher  than  Switzerland's  Jungfrau,  "snow- 
shoeing  it"  across  "passes"  far  above  timber 
line  whence  in  the  siimmcr  what  snow  melts 
at  all  flows  part  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
part  to  tile  Gulf  of  Mexico — the  engineers 
carried  their  instruments  and  surveyed  miJe 
after  mile  of  line. 

On  December  31.  rgo3,  Mr.  Moffat  threw 
the  first  shovelful  of  dirt  on  the  grade  near 
Denver.  In  the  two  and  one-half  years 
since  then,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  the  Denver, 
Northwestern  &    Pacific    has    been    pushed 


City  is  down  ■watercourses,  and  tl 
tion  is  comparatively  simple. 

A   practical  railroad   builder  de 
cent3y    that    the    grading    and    tu 
alone  on  the  first  fifty  miles  out 
could  not  have  cost,  on  the  average,! 

0,000  a  mile,  and  that  tlie 
miles  from  the  point  where  the  ro£ 
to  c)imb  the  foothills  to  where  tl 
Range  Tunnel  is  to  begin  must  have 
least  $100,000  a  mile.  This  estimab 
only  the  tunnel  work  and  grading,  a 
not  include  the  additional  cost  of  ties 


A  TBACX-LAVIMG  UACHINE  IN  CfPERATIUM  UK  THE  ROAD 


rW  Mt  «■   MMVOBS  **"*   •<  A«  I 


I  taa  ibiaatli  ><>■  dwH  *>>wb  in  Uw  rtiotuinrtk    Th*  Ifvta  •4nBW*  u  Ita  tncft  u  Ul 


Ubor  of  layinc  the  track  and  the  expendittires 
fef  ftaUon^,   mter  lanlcs  and  equipment. 

AitDoxMliEig  engineering  difRcuhles  have 
tceo  ovrrcome.  Some  Colorado  railroads, 
m^taaJly   tbe  narrow-gage  lines,  twist  and 


turn  lUce  wounded  snakes,  ami  climb  hilll  oa 
grades  that  would  tire  a  burro.  The  Moffat 
line  is  a  broad-gage  railroad,  designed  for  a 
speed  of  forty  miles  an  hour  and  for  ihmugb 
transcootineatal  traffic.     Accordingljr,  on  the 


1 

J 


OVFKCDMlXr.    AN    KNGINF.EKJNG  DIFFICULTY 
The  uiDiieS  cavbd  in  ko  iIllI  th^'  wito^t  tide  of  the  Jilll  Jud  tu  be  tul  iway  to  urry  tJie  trick  tlufiugb  a\  iLie  jjTad^?  of  t^Lt  lunn«J 


m^a  tine  the  grades  and  curves  are  less 
sharp  than  on  many  parts  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads.  On  the  temporary 
Rqllms  Pass  Branch  the  masimym  grade 
runs  as  high  as   4  per   cent,  [four  feet  ascent 


in  every  loo  feet  of  track),  with  a  maximuiB 
curve  on  "The  Tennis  Racquet"  about 
Yankee  Doodle  Lake  of  16°  (that  is,  a 
change  in  direction  around  part  of  a  circle 
the   radius  of   which  is   360   feci).     On  the 


THK  ROAD  ASCENDING  THE  GONTINENTAL  DIVIDE   BV  OOUBUNG  ON  ITS  QWH   TRACK 
Thi  nnlal  dinwue  betwHo  ti»  iwe  tlmtloiu.  11  i6e  feel 


FEAT   IN   RAILROAD   BUILDING 


4  ItOTARV     S.SLHV    PLuW  Vfi    KULLINS  PASS   Af    THE    SliMMIL  t)K    IHi:    O  "N  I]  Ni:  >JTA1.    UIVlLlh, 

!>■  I>q{bctt  poinl  itijUbo  (eel)  db  lb*  HvSal  kuul.     A  ■rtp'tt  ihed  torcn  ihc  li^iV  in   (he  backg^ouod.    Thi    plQ<*  »hctl   lut>   i"   ■»;   l-cix 

icvolviDi  li>  [iteieni  ili  frcMing 


pcrnianent  main  line,  however,  the  maximum 
cun-ature  is  io°  and  the  maximum  grade 
'  per  cent. 

la  order  to  keep  the  grade  and  curves 
dwn,  ii  has  been  necessary  to  blow  up 
sRiuIl  mountains  and  to  tunnel  and  make 
i>p«l  cuts  through  others;  here  to  fill  in  deep 


ravines  and  there  to  cross  them  by  bridges. 
All  the  permanent  hridges  on  the  road  are  of 
steel,  that  at  Coal  Creek  being  sixty  feet  high, 
sixty-eight  feet  above  water  level  and  256 
feet  long.  All  ravines  crossed  by  wooden 
trestles  and  pile  bridges  are  being  filled  in 
with    rock.     The    fill    at    Quartz    Creek    is 


THE  ROTA.RV  PLOW  AT  WORK  QW   THE  SUMMIT 


AKKOWHEAD,    AN    EMBRYO   TOWN  ON    THE   LINE 

ninety-five  feet  high.  Steam  Shovel  Cut, 
the  longest  rock  cut,  is  2,300  feet  long  and 
forty  feet  deep.  Another  rock  cut  is  eighty- 
five  feet  deep.  There  are  numerous  other 
rock  and  earth  cuts  from  soo  yards  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  from  thirty  to 
seventy  feet  deep.  On  the  seventy-seven 
miles  from  Denver  to  Arrowhead,  which  is 
over  the  Continental  Divide  in  Middle  Park, 
there  are  thirty-four  tunnels,  In  one  stretch 
of  eleven  miles  there  are  twenty-nine  tunnels 
through  solid  granite.  Many  of  the  tunnels 
contain  curves  and  even   "reverse  curves." 


MR.  DAVID    H.   MOFFAT,  WHO   IS   BLTILDING   THE 
HAILROAD   WITH    HIS  OWN    MONtY 

This  catalogue  docs  not  include  the  Main 
Range  Tunnel  under  James  Peak,  a  "hill" 
13.3S1  feet  high,  the  work  of  piercing  which 
■will  begin  shortly,  at  a  cost  of  at  least  $6o<?,ooo. 
When  completed  this  tunnel,  nearly  three 
miles  long,  will  supersede,  (or  through  traffic, 
the     present     Rollins     Pass     Branch     which 


"lliK    rtLIKK    IN   (iOKE   CARoN.  COLO. 

iJiweiiat  tft  cHEineet  dann  <he  cUIT   lo    i^n    (be    linr  Fa>  Ihe  fcud. 
JbK  mdM  vil)  be  bnili  around  the  tiioe  ol  ihc  rock 


Id  ont  itrelch  ef  flct^n  niH*a  thrre  irt  twenty.iiinB  tiiniilli.  iiiijlng 
in  Icajpih  iroiB  i  (cw  yircli  u  1.7^  Iccl 


OOPE    CASON,  tOLO,  THROUGH    WHICH    THE    ROAD   WU.l.    ilF.    l-.MKMiLU 
Tlw  iltiludc  is  lUEEOled  tif  Ibe  mow  on  ihc  tullaidei  fn  Sunt,  aai  the  depth  o[  the  taSaB  br  th-c  duninulne  appearance  nt  tc 


crosses  the  Continental  Divide  at  11,660  feet 
above  sea  level — the  highest  elevation  reached 
by  any  standard-gage  railroad  in  the  world. 
The  new  tunnel  will  enter  the  "hill"  at 
least  2,QOQ  feet  below  Rollins  Pass. 

Mr,  "WilSiam  Crook,  of  the  firm  of  Orman  & 
Croot,  who  for  more  than  thirty-five  years 
have  had  contracts  for  building;  sections  of 
the  most  difficult  mountain  railroads  in 
the  West  and.  in  Mexico,  declared  that  the 


work  on  the  Moffat  road  had  been  hi 
more  expensive  and  more  difficult  tfa 
any  road  he  had  ever  known .  On* 
an  idea  of  what  Mr.  Crook  means  by  " 
work ' '  when  one  bears  in  mind  th 
calls  "shooting  down"  from  a  clifT  a 
of  solid  red  granite  as  big  as  three  o 
large  box  cars  a  "mere  trifle,"  and  dJs 
his  recent  feat  of  blowing  up  the 
side  of  a  mountain  of  solid  rock,  Ufti 
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>,ooo  cubic  yards  of  granite  with  a 
hai^  of  1,000  kegs  of  black  powder, 
:teen  boxes  of  dynamite  nnixed  in, 
ly  "a  fairly  good-sized  job." 
y  rails,  eighty  pounds  to  the  yard, 
heavy  square-sawed  Texas  pine  ties, 
re  laid  3,600  to  the  mile  instead  of 
a.Sfxi  as  usually  on  Western  railroads. 
rle  bars  at  the  rail  joints  carry  six 
stead  of  the  usual  four.  Even  on 
ind  on  straight  and  level  track  every 
a  steel  tie  plate  between  it  and  the 
ch  not  only  increases  the  life  of  the 
Uso  makes  spreading  rails  practically 
lie.  From  Denver  to  a  point  where 
od  rock  ballast  are  found  immediately 
,  the  roadbed  is  ballasted  with  slag 
le  Denver  smelters.  More  than  a 
of  a  million  dollars  have  been  ex- 
in  the  first  seventy-seven  miles,  in 
an  the  sidings  level,  no  matter  what 
ie  of  the  main  line  is.  This  obviates 
Ser  of  nmaway  cars,  the  cause  of  so 
xndents  on  mountain  roads.  In  fact, 
Sat  is  not  overlooking  the  slightest 
lat  will  increase  efficiency  and  safety 
arease  cost  of  operation.  Experts 
re  gone  over  the  line  declare  that  it 
best  constructed  track  west  of  the 
River.  If  a  passenger  on  a  moving 
sed  his  eyes  he  might  readily  believe 
on  a  level  stretch  of  the  New  York 
instead  of  crossing  the  highest  part 
Locky  Mountains.  "Horseshoe"  and 
lOe"  curves,  loops  and  other  "civil 
s*  stunts"  such  as  appear  on  other 
>  roads,  are  repeated  on  this  new 
I  even  added  to.  There  are  high 
directly  over  tunnels,  "tennis  rac- 
four  parallel  lines  of  track  on  different 
[  in  sight  at  once,  and  other  features. 
1  two  points  on  the  great  horseshoe 
)y  which  the  road  begins  to  climb 
hills  above  Leyden  near  Denver,  the 
tde  of  the  track  is  three  miles  long, 
e  telegraph  line,  which  stalks  straight 
lillside,  covers  but  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
the  same  two  points.  The  track  of 
porary  Rollins  Pass  Branch  is  thirty 
ng,  but  the  telegraph  line,  which 
=ach  of  the  sidings,  which  are  placed 
ur  miles  by  rail,  is  but  fifteen  miles 
wo  points  on  this  "high  line"  are 
les  apart  by  rail  and  only  one  mile 


At  several  points  after  the  train  has 
climbed  the  foothills,  and  just  before  it 
burrows  through  a  huge  granite  clifT  to  the 
upper  rim  of  South  Boulder  Cation,  passengers 
can  look  across  country  for  fifty  miles  east, 
south  or  north — can  count  100  irrigation 
reservoirs  and  fifteen  towns  and  cities  spread 
out  in  the  plains  2,000  feet  below.  Unlike 
most  railroads,  this  one,  in  climbing  the 
Front  Range  does  not  follow  the  approximate 
water  level.  Thus  where  the  road  pierces  the 
rim  of  South  Boulder  Canon  it  is  990  feet 
above  the  creek  tumbling  along  far  below. 
It  runs  through  tunnels  and  along  shelves 
in  the  wall  of  the  caflon  for  fifteen  miles 
before  it  strikes  water  levt'l.  By  this  ar- 
rangement the  grades  and  curves  on  the 
road  are  less  than  if  the  track  followed  the 
tortuous  and  rapidly  descending  course  of  a 
mountain  stream.  The  dangers  of  washouts 
in  time  of  flood  are  also  reduced  to  a  minimum, 

A  tourist  asked  a  prospector  who  had  a 
cabin  near  timber  line  along  the  Rollins 
Pass  Branch  how  long  the  winter  lasted. 
"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply.  "I've 
only  been  here  nine  years."  Far  above 
where  the  trees  stop,  and  where  only  lichens 
and  short  grass  grow  between  crevices  in  the 
rocks,  is  a  chain  of  frozen  lakes  near  the 
track,  one  of  which  never  completely  thaws 
out.  Throughout  the  summer  the  snow 
lies  dozens  of  feet  deep  in  a  great  depression 
called  "The  Devil's  Arm  Chair"  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  Rollins  Pass,  although  the 
track  is  wind  swept.  An  inch  and  a  half  of 
snow  fell  July  2d  of  this  year  on  the  summit  of 
the  divide,  and  snow  flurries  occur  frequently 
throughout  the  summer  days.  In  the  winter 
a  big  rotary  snowplow  is  kept  busy  on  the 
pass  clearing  the  tracks.  I  can  imagine  no 
more  inspiring  and  awful  sight  than  the 
"Backbone  of  the  Continent,"  as  I  saw  it 
last  January  from  a  train  on  the  road. 
During  storms  in  midwinter  the  sa!,'King 
telegraph  wires  on  this  temporary  "hiyh 
line"  accumulate  coatings  of  sleet,  ice  and 
snow  until  thoy  arc  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
During  one  blizzard  last  February  the  box 
car  which  then  served  as  a  teleijraph  station 
on  the  summit  %vas  '■drifted  clear  nvcr." 
Several  places  on  this  temporary  braiuh 
have  had  to  be  protected  liy  snowslieds. 
But  trains  are  kept  running  even  during 
mountain  blizzards,  and  when  the  JIain 
Range     Tunnel    is     completed    the    fiercest 
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storms  can  be  disregarded,  for  it  is  only 
on  this  temporary  "high  line"  above  the 
big  tunnel  that  more  than  ordinary  siu}w 
trouble  is  encountered.  The  permanent  main 
line  is  so  well  sheltered  by  the  high  surround- 
ing peaks  that  snowsheds  or  even  a  rotary 
snowplow  are  unnecessary. 

The  men  in  control  of  other  roads,  and 
especially  the  Union  Pacific,  declare  that 
Mr,  Moffat  can  never  compete  with  them  on 
through  traffic.  They  assert  that  on  the 
Union  Pacific,  for  example,  an  average 
engine  hatils  650  tons  over  the  Continental 
Divide,  and  that  the  same  locomotive  could 
not  pull  more  than  one-half  this  tonnage 
over  the  Moffat  line.  They  assert,  further, 
that  the  Wasatch  Range  in  Utah  will  be 
just  as  hard  to  build  over  as  was  the  Front 
Range  in  Colorado.  Mr.  Moffat,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  when  his  Main  Range 
Tunnel  is  completed  he  will  be  able  with 
the  same  et^ine  capacity  to  haul  as  great 
tonnage  as  his  rivals,  and  that  until  then 
the  great  saving  in  mileage  on  his  road  will 
more  than  offset  the  grades,  even  on  the 
temporary  Rollins  Pass  Branch. 

In  projecting  his  railroad  Mr.  Moffat  fore- 
saw that  he  had  to  consider  not  only  the 
large  amounts  of  capital  to  be  provided  and 
the  great  engineering  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, but  also  the  certain  opposition  of  exist- 
ing parallel  lines,  whose  managers  realized 
that  the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific 
would  be  self-supporting  from  the  time  it 
entered  the  coal  fields  of  Routt  County. 
Himself  once  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  road,  and  surrounded  by  subordinates 
who  are  picked  men  from  among  the  pioneers 
of  Colorado  railroading  and  who  at  various 
times  have  been  in  direct  man^ement  of  the 
properties  of  these  competing  lines,  Mr.  Moffat 
was  able  to  estimate  quite  accurately  the 
possible  strength  and  result  of  his  opposition. 
Nothing,  therefore,  has  developed  which  was 
unexpected  or  unprovided  for. 

One  may  wonder  why  the  rich  region 
traversed  by  the  new  line  has  not  been 
invaded  by  a  Bank  movement  from  the 
north  by  the  Union  Pacific,  or  from  the  south 
by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  This  has  not 
been  done  for  the  same  reasons  which  made 
it  seem  impracticable  heretofore  to  construct 
over  the  Front  Range  on  the  eastern  side. 
Mountains  surround  Grand  and  Routt  coun- 
ties on  three  sides.    While  building  in  from 


the  north  or  south  might  even  nov 
tempted,  and  possibly  accomplished,  t 
excess  of  mileage  and  the  topog 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  would 
financial  success  for  such  branches  d 

But  examples  are  not  wanting  c 
annoyances  and  obstacles  thrown  in  t 
of  the  Moffat  road  by  existing  lines 
when  Mr.  Moffat  was  making  arrai^ 
more  than  a  year  ago  for  entran 
Denver  and  for  terminal  facilities  th 
hostile  railroads  refused  to  give  hin 
to  the  Union  Depot.  Thereupon  the  1 
ton,  which  alone  of  all  the  roads  h 
friendly  to  the  new  line,  leased  to  Mr 
about  four  miles  of  track  from  Utah  J 
into  Denver,  and  built  in  its  yards  a  1 
station  for  him.  It  is  generally  beh 
Colorado  that  the  hostile  lines  also  in 
recent  proceedings  in  the  Federal  C 
dispossess  Mr.  Moffat  of  his  rights  of 
the  Gore  Cafion  of  the  Grand  River, 
pretext  that  the  caAon  was  neede< 
reservoir  site  in  which  to  store  w 
irrigate  some  wild  region  in  Aris 
California  1,000  miles  away.  Bu- 
obstacles  could  not  stop  Mr.  Moffat's  a 

And  now,  who  is  this  man  with  the 
imagination  and  the  daring  to  p 
achievement  through? 

Bom  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  ^ 
1839,  he  went  down  to  New  Yo: 
when  but  twelve  years  old  to  seek  his 
In  the  position  of  messenger  boy 
New  York  Exchange  Bank  he  show 
efficiency  and  such  willingness  to  la 
the  president  took  a  personal  inti 
him  and  promoted  him  to  a  clerks) 
1855  he  went  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  v 
became  teller  in  a  banking  bouse 
he  became  acquainted  with  B.  F.  A 
Des  Moines,  who  put  him  in  charge 
Bank  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha  as 
At  the  end  of  four  years  he  wound 
affairs,  paying  all  its  debts  in  full  < 
tributing  a  handsome  surplus  amc 
stockholders.  In  March,  i860,  he  < 
mule  team  attached  to  a  wagon  load 
supplies  across  the  plains  from  Omah 
to  Denver,  which  was  then  a  ragged  ( 
place  of  a  few  thousand  adventurers, 
prospectors  washing  the  sands  of  thi 
River  and  Cherry  Creek  for  go 
opened  a  book  and  stationery  sto 
C.  C.   Woolworth,  which  he  conduc 
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six  years.  He  soon  began  to  branch  out  into 
other  lines.  In  those  days  gold  dust  was  the 
medium  of  exchange  in  Qjlorado.  Interest 
rates  were  very  h^h,  and  he  took  advantage 
of  the  profit  in  the  shipment  of  dust  and 
bullion  to  "the  States."  He  prospered, 
married,  and  learned  to  call  Denver  his  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  several  of  the  pioneer 
business  men  organized  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Denver.  The  private  banking  busi- 
ness of  Clark  &  Company  was  merged  into 
the  new  institution.  No  especial  success 
came  until  1867,  when  Mr.  Moffat  became 
cashier.  Standing  and  profits  increased  until 
the  bank  is  the  largest  and  most  stable 
financial  institution  between  Kansas  City 
and  San  Francisco  .with  a  capital  of  $1 ,000,000, 
a  surplus  of  $1,052,923,  and  deposits  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $20,000,000.  In  18S0 
Mr.  Moffat  became  its  president.  He  is  now 
also  at  the  head  of  the  International  Trust 
Company  of  Denver,  a  principal  owner  in  the 
Bank  of  Victor  in  the  town  of  Victor  in  the 
Cripple  Creek  district,  of  the  Cripple  Creek 
State  Bank,  and  of  the  State  Bank  of  Aspen, 
Colorado.  He  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
the  Liberty  National  Bank  of  New  York, 
the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  and 
the  Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York. 
For  more  than  ten  years  he  has  been  a 
director  in  the  Equitable  Trust  Company 
of  New  York  and  he  has  been  a  director  in  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  He  was 
a  personal  friend  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde, 
founder  of  the  Society.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  Mr.  Paul  Morton  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Equitable,  for 
he  had  known  Mr.  Morton  in  Colorado  and 
had  been  the  lifelong  friend  of  his  father,  the 
late  J.  Sterling  Morton,  whose  roommate  he 
was  in  Omaha  in  the  fifties. 

After  forming  his  connection  with  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  Mr.  Moffat 
became  interested  with  Senator  Jerome  B. 
Chaffee  in  other  ventures  in  Colorado,  nota- 
bly in  real-estate  and  mining  operations. 
They  came  into  possession  of  nearly  100 
Colorado  mines.  On  his  own  account,  Mr. 
Moffat  has  also  been  interested  in  Creede, 
the  great  silver  camp,  and  in  Cripple  Creek, 
the  richest  gold  camp  in  America.  Nearly 
all  of  Denver's  local  enterprises  have  re- 
ceived his  assistance. 

He  has  long  been  interested  in  railroad 


building.  In  1869-70  he  co-operatet 
Governor  John  Evans  in  constracti; 
Denver  Pacific  from  Denver  to  Che 
where  it  connected  with  the  Union  ] 
After  silver  was  discovered  at  Leadv 
took  part  in  organizing  a  syndicat 
in  1877-8  built  across  the  mountai 
Denver  &  South  Park  Railroad,  now 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Railway, 
line,  150  miles  long,  which  carries  tl 
from  the  "Cloud  City"  mines  to  the  '. 
smelters,  at  one  time  yielded  larger 
than  any  other  railroad  of  its  length 
world.  He  extended  the  Boulder 
Railroad  in  northern  Colorado  from  I 
to  the  Marshall  coal  fields  in  Boulder  C 
thus  bringing  reasonably  cheap  fi 
Denver.  For  several  years,  untU  18 
was  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  ( 
Railroad.  He  put  the  first  railroai 
Cripple  Creek  and  was  responsible  f 
building  of  the  Florence  &  Cripple 
Railroad,  which  has  proved  one  < 
most  profitable  lines  in  Colorado, 
not,  then,  as  a  novice  in  financing  and  b 
railroads  that  he  created  the  Denver, 
western  &  Pacific. 

What  makes  the  road  of  national  i 
and  importance  is  its  significance 
general  railroad  situation.  The  Burl- 
controlled  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  ha 
of  its  western  termini  at  Denver,  w 
direct  western  outlet  except  over  th 
of  its  rival,  the  Union  Pacific.  Many 
go  to  show  that  the  Burlington  ai 
Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific  wil 
a  through  Une  from  Chicago  to  Sail 
City  entirely  independent  of  Mr.  Ha 
and  his  Union  Pacific.  Recent  event 
to  indicate  that  possibly  some  sort 
understanding  is  not  far  off  betwe< 
Moffat  and  Mr.  Gould  of  the  Det 
Rio  Grande.  It  seems  not  unlitely  tl 
road  will  find  its  western  outlet  fro: 
Lake  to  the  Coast  over  the  Western  ' 
which  Mr.  Gould  is  now  building  fro 
Lake  City  to  San  Francisco,  and  whi 
probably  be  completed  about  the  tin 
years  hence,  when  Mr.  Moffat  decla 
entire  539  miles  of  his  railroad  will 
operation  from  Denver  to  Salt  Lak 
If  such  an  arrangement  fails,  there 
course,  the  recently  completed  Clarl 
(San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
which  may  offer  an  outlet  to  the  Pact 
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ONCE  upon  a  time — to  wit,  in  1881, 
for  this  is  a  true  story — a.  minister 
of  the  Gospel  came  into  possession, 
by  inheritance,  of  a  fifteen-acre  farm  a  short 
way  from  Philadelphia.  He  found  the  soil  a 
reddish,  somewhat  gravelly  clay,  and  so  worn 
out  from  years  of  cropping  that  it  did  not 
wpport  two  cows  and  a  horse.  A  "prac- 
tical" farmer  would  have  been  discouraged 
at  the  outset,  particularly  since  a  mortgage 
d  $7,200  had  to  be  provided  for;  but  the 
oew  owner  was  not  a  farmer.  City  bom  and 
bred,  he  was  encumbered  with  no  knowledge 
of  agricultu»«,  inherited  or  acquired,  which 
had  to  be  imleamed.  In  order  to  prepare 
for  his  chosen  avocation,  he  began  a  careful 
and  systematic  study  of  the  available  agri- 
caltuial  literature.  From  his  book  learning 
be  ultimately  developed  a  novel  system  of 
daily  farming,  to  which  he  adhered  religiously. 
The  farm,  lying  near  the  city,  is  high-priced 
land;  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  the 
limited  acreage,  the  cows  were  kept  in  the 
bam  the  year  round.  Although  milch  cows 
OQ  the  dairy  farms  of  Denmark  are  kept  in 
their  stalls  a  large  part  of  the  year,  and 
tethered  in  a  meadow  by  a  short  rope  the  rest 
of  the  time,  in  this  country  it  is  generally 
nppofied  that  they  must  be  turned  out  to 
pasture.  This  scientific  dairy  farmer  dis- 
proved the  accepted  theory.  For  six  years 
bis  bill  for  veterinary  services  was  $1.50, 
vbile  the  income  from  the  milk  of  his  sev- 
enteen cows  was  about  $3,400  a  year.  In 
addition,  from  four  to  six  head  of  young  cattle 
lere  sold  annually,  netting  about  $500  a  year. 
Aa  the  stock  on  the  farm  was  stall  fed,  every 
particle  of  plant  food  contained  in  the  stable 
Bumire,  Hquid  as  well  as  solid,  was  utilized. 
No  fertiUzer  was  ever  purchased.  Yet  all  of 
tlw  "roughage"  for  thirty  head  of  stock  was 
nixd  on  the  thirteen  acres  of  available  soil. 
Only  $635  a  year  was  expended  for  concen- 
Inted  ff**'*^  staffi.    As  a  result  of  success- 


ful  management,  in  which  the  best  scientific 
methods  were  put  into  practical  operation, 
this  "  theoretical "  fanner  paid  ofE  his  mortgage 
of  more  than  $7,000  in  seven  years.  The  net 
earnings  of  the  farm  for  the  period  averaged 
more  than  $  i  ,000  a  year.  And  this  was 
during  the  early  days  of  his  experience ;  later 
he  made  more. 

Such  a  success  could  not  escape  public 
notice.  The  farm  had  been  much  written 
about  when  Professor  W.  J.  Spillman  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  visited  it,  in  1903, 
and  studied  the  methods  employed.  The 
owner  complained  at  that  time  that  his  farm, 
originally  cherished  as  a  haven  of  rest  and 
quiet,  had  become  a  Mecca  for  enterprising 
agriculturists,  professional  and  amateur,  and 
that  on  the  average  fifty  visitors  did  weekly 
inspection  duty.  As  for  his  correspondence, 
he  had  long  since  ceased  to  bother  about  it. 
Professor  Spillman  prepared  an  article  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  before  the  time  for  its  publication  the 
minister  was  forced  to  sell  his  paying 
farm  because  of  the  notoriety  his  success 
had  achieved. 

The  government  pamphlet,  "A  Model 
Farm,"  ran  into  an  edition  of  15.000  copies, 
and  is  still  in  demand — unusual  popularity 
for  a  government  publication.  In  agricul- 
tural literature  it  is  a  classic.  Why?  Because 
it  tells  of  the  success  of  a  pioneer  farmer,  who 
began  with  no  experience ;  who  learned  from 
the  experience  of  others;  who  studied  sur- 
rounding conditions,  and  who  worked  in  a 
methodical,  intelligent  manner,  making  equal 
application  of  scientific  and  business  methods; 
because  the  land  was  made  to  produce  twice 
or  three  times  as  much  as  the  yield  from  what 
a*^  considered  "good  methods";  and  because 
the  farm  was  not  only  made  to  pay,  but  to 
pay  handsomely. 

As  Agriculturist  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Professor  Spillman  is  teaching 
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fanners  the  lesson  that  he  learned  from  the 
minister-agricultiuist  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
mission,  as  he  defines  it,  is  "to  cany  the 
results  of  scientific  discovery  to  the  farmer, 
and  show  him,  by  demonstration,  that  such 
methods  are  not  only  practical,  but  are  the 
only  methods  by  which  the  best  results  can 
be  obtained."  This  work  of  demonstration 
is  carried  on  by  the  recently  organized  division 
of  the  Department  called  the  Farm  Manage- 
ment Bureau. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  to  inter- 
fere with,  much  less  to  curtail,  the  excellent 
work  that  is  done  by  the  agricultural  author- 
ities of  the  various  states.  The  intent  is  to 
augment  such  work,  and  the  government 
officers  labor  in  harmony  with  the  state 
experts. 

To  co-operate  with  the  state  experiment 
stations,  then,  is  the  plan.  The  directors  are 
invariably  consulted  when  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  an  "object-lesson  farm."  These 
farms  constitute  the  practical  work  of  the 
division  of  Farm  Management. 

The  first  step  in  the  establishment  of  an 
object-lesson  farm  is  the  selection  of  its  gen- 
eral location.  This  is  done  with  reference  to 
the  pressing  needs  of  particular  territory.  So 
far,  twenty-three  of  these  farms  have  been 
organized;  and  they  are  all,  except  one,  in 
the  South.  They  arc  located  in  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geoi^ia, 
Florida  and  Missouri.  They  are  called  diver- 
sification farms,  because  they  were  established 
"to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  intro- 
ducing other  crops,  and  the  feasibility  of 
growing  them  with  profit  where  heretofore 
cotton  has  been  the  sole  money  crop."  When 
the  Farm  Management  Bureau  is  completely 
developed,  there  will  be  object-lesson  farms 
in  the  North  as  well,  but  the  urgent  call  is 
from  the  South. 

Once  the  locality  is  settled  upon,  an  agent 
is  sent  through  the  territory,  searching  for  a 
successful  farmer.  If  possible  a  man  is  dis- 
covered who  is  following  the  type  of  scientific 
farming  which  the  Government  desires  to 
encourage.  Occasionally  such  a  man  is 
found ;  more  often  not.  Then  the  best  farmer 
available  is  selected  The  agent,  who  is  an 
expert,  studies  the  man's  farm,  its  soil,  the 
labor  to  be  had,  and  the  market  conditions. 
Many  a  farmer  is  ambitious;  he  wants  to  do 
something  well,  and.  if  that  something  is 


worth  doing,  the  Department  will  seek  1 
him  in  his  ambition. 

Then  the  director  of  the  state  experi 
station  is  called  in  as  a  consulting  phys 
for,  be  it  remembered,  the  patient — the 
— is  in  a  run-down  condition,  with  its  vi 
at  a  low  ebb.  This  director,  having  e: 
mented  with  soil  inoculation  and  wit! 
tilizers,  can  prescribe  for  the  worn-out  gr< 
Having  grown  various  crops — new  croi 
the  particular  locality — he  can  tell 
should  be  planted  and  what  stock  shot 
raised,  in  order  that  the  largest  n 
profit  may  be  returned.  Therefore, 
the  director's  valuable  knowledge,  th( 
partment's  agent  is  able  to  devise  a 
prehensive  plan  for  the  management  c 
farm.  This  will  include  the  treatment  < 
soil,  the  crops  to  be  raised,  with  their  p 
diversification  and  their  disposition — wl 
sold  or  fed  to  stock — in  fact,  every  qm 
with  which  the  farmer  has  to  deal. 

If  the  farmer  approves  of  the  plan,  an> 
agree  to  follow  it  to  the  letter,  the  D« 
ment  will  provide  for  the  keeping  of  a  c; 
record  of  the  work,  which  will  subseqv 
be  incorporated  in  a  report  reciting  hii 
cess.  Often  this  record  is  kept  by  the  f] 
himself,  and  he  receives  the  compens 
therefor,  about  $100  a  year. 

Furthermore,  and  of  great  importana 
Department  sends  a  representative  U 
farm  every  four  to  six  weeks.  This  agi 
a  graduate  of  an  agricultural  college,  an< 
practical  farmer.  He  spends  his  time  ti 
ing  about  among  successful  agriculturist! 
is  continually  picking  up  useful  inforni 
for  the  benefit  of  the  object-lesson  far 
All  they  have  to  give  the  Departmer 
return  for  this  free  and  valuable  service 
privilege  of  holding  farmers'  institutes  0 
property  at  least  once  a  year,  that 
farmers  may  profit  by  the  benefits  whic 
Government  bestows. 

The  object-lesson  farms,  then,  are 
leased  nor  purchased  by  the  Govemi 
Control  remains  with  the  fanner,  who  n 
adopts  the  Department's  plan  of  fannin 
submits  to  governmental  inspection, 
information,  perhaps,  will  correct  a  mis 
idea ;  for  many  offers  of  farm  land,  at  bs 
prices,  have  been  made  to  the  divisi 
Farm  Management. 

A  typical  object-lesson  fann  is  the  c 
Uniontown,  Ala.,  on  the  plantation  of  Gi 
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t  T.  Mtinford.  It  is  in  the  "black  belt," 
and  ao  far  the  section  has  not  been  visited  by 
die  bdl  weevil.  Nevertheless,  where  the 
Imd  in  the  early  days  produced  two  and 
ooe-lialf  bales  of  cotton  to  the  acre,  the  present 
pdd  is  aboiit  a  third  of  a  bale  to  the  acre. 
TUi  is  due  to  seventy  years  of  continuous 
cohivatiDn  of  "hoed  crops." 

General  Munford  placed  forty-five  acres  of 

pmnd  under  government   supervision,  and 

ip«M  to  follow  faithfully  any  plan  which  the 

Department    saw   fit   to    adopt.    The    first 

demand  was  that  he  should  spend  no  money. 

Vhat  was  to  be  accomplished  on  this  object- 

kaon  farm  any  farmer,  no  matter  how  poor, 

lonld    be    able    to    accomplish.     Professor 

SpiOman  visited  the  plantation,  and  made  a 

arefol  survey  of  the  soil.     He  found  it  rich 

a  nodnle-foiining  bacteria  (the  micro-organ- 

ioDi  which  "  fix"  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  con- 

lertiiig  it  into  plant  nourishment),  owing  to 

the  prevalence  of  sweet  clover,  which  grows 

then  as   a  weed.    But  he  found   it  very 

deficient  in  other  plant  foods.    After  con- 

•olting  Professor  J.  F.  Duggar,  the  director, 

tsd  vinting  the  Alabama  State  Experiment 

Station.  Prc^essor  Spillman  became  convinced 

thtt   alfalfa   could    be    grown    abundantly. 

Now  al&lfa  enriches  the  soil,  restoring  to  it 

vital  plant  foods ;  its  long  roots  loosen  up  the 

ground,  improving  the  drainage,  and  it  yields 

xnore  valuable  feed  for  stock,  on  soils  to  which 

it  is  adapted,  than  any  other  crop. 

Alfalfa  was  therefore  selected  as  the  "main 
crop,"  and  then  arose  the  next  question,  how 
best  to  utilize  alfalfa  and  make  money  out 
of  it.  It  was  decided  to  make  the  forty-five 
scies  a  h<^  farm.  And  then  was  developed  a 
plan  which  is  now  in  successful  operation, 
h^this: 

Alfalfa  is  grown  for  hog  pasture,  and  for 
the  hay  needed  for  horses  and  for  hogs  in 
"inter.  Com  is  grown  that  the  hogs  may  be 
fed  1  per  cent,  of  their  live  weight  a  day  while 
they  run  in  the  alfalfa.  There  is  no  fattening 
period;  the  hogs  are  always  fat.  Two  un- 
tovard  contingencies  are  provided  against. 
In  case  of  severe  drought  alfalfa  stops 
powing,  therefore  a  small  acreage  of  sor- 
gimm,  not  readily  affected  by  drought,  is 
planted,  to  be  fed  green  to  the  hogs  in  dry 
leather.  Wet  weather  is  another  contingency 

I  to  be  met,  for  then  the  alfalfa  fields  become 
JBoiAy  and  it  is  unsafe  to  turn  stock  into  the 
Ptttnra.     There  ace  provided  fw  this  emer- 


gency a  few  acres  of  good  Bermuda 
sod,  which  supports  the  weight  of  the 
hogs  and  furnishes  fodder  during  the  wet 
weather. 

This  hc^  farm  had  been  organized  just  a 
year  when  the  farmers'  institute  was  held 
there  last  June.  For  the  first  season  $750 
worth  of  pork  was  sold.  Seven  acres  of 
alfalfa,  pUmted  early  last  spring,  together 
with  a  little  com,  nourished  this  stock. 
Another  tract  of  e^ht  acres  was  planted  in 
alfalfa  and  cut  for  hay.  Up  to  June  isth 
this  had  been  cut  twice  this  year,  producing 
thirty  and  one-half  tons.  Two  more  cuttings 
were  expected  at  that  time.  As  the  hay  is 
worth  from  $15  to  $30  a  ton,  the  earnings  of 
the  eight  acres  may  be  easily  computed.  The 
seven  acres  of  alfalfa  which  are  used  as  pasture 
have  supported  115  hogs  since  early  spring. 
This  stock — all  of  it — was  fed  one  budiel  at 
com  a  day  from  April  19th  to  June  ist,  and 
two  bushels  a  day  from  June  istto  June  ixth; 
this  com,  of  course,  was  raised  on  the  farm. 
From  April  19th  to  Jime  i3th  the  h<^  gained 
in  weight  3,177  pounds,  worth  at  least  five 
cents  a  pound  on  the  hoof. 

Compare  this  showing  with  cotton  growing, 
particularly  with  cotton  raising  by  the 
'renter"  of  the  South.  The  average  yield 
on  rented  land,  which  is  never  properly  fer- 
tilized, is  one-third  of  a  bale  an  acre ;  on  land 
which  has  been  under  very  long  cultivation 
it  is  less  than  that.  Twenty  acres  of  land  are 
planted  in  cotton.  This  yields  six  bales,  half 
of  which  goes  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  Three 
bales  are  left  for  the  family.  For  the  last 
ten  years  the  average  price  of  cotton  has  been 
seven  cents  a  pound,  or  $35  a  bale.  This 
means  a  gross  income  for  the  "renter"  of 
$105.  But  he  must  pay  half  of  the  fertilizer 
bill  ($50),  which  reduces  his  earnings  to  $80. 
This  represents  the  year's  toil  of  a  family  of 
five  persons. 

Surely  diversification  farming  is  sorely 
needed  in  the  South.  To  Southern  farmers 
Professor  Spillman  confidently  says  that  on 
a  farm  where  alfalfa  will  thrive  he  can  bring 
the  money  yield  up  to  $50  an  acre.  Even 
where  alfalfa  cannot  be  grown,  there  are  other 
crops  which,  with  good  management,  can  be 
made  quite  as  profitable;  and  this  is  fully 
demonstrated  on  other  object-lesson  farms. 
Fifty  dollars  an  acre — this  would  mean  $750 
a  year  for  the  "renter,"  instead  of  the  $80 
which  he  now  makes.    And  of  greater  con- 
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sequence,  his  children,  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
weeding  and  picking  cotton,  could  attend 
school.  As  for  the  owner  of  the  impoverished 
soil,  his  profits  would  be  increased  in  like 
measure.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strai^e  that 
Judge  W.  H.  Tayloe,  who  presided  at  the 
successful  fanners'  institute  held  on  the 
object-lesson  farm  at  Uniontown,  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 


"Our  people  have  grown  quite  fom 
Professor  Spillman.  He  is  doing  a  { 
work  here.  The  diversification  farm  is 
ceeding  finely,  and  will  be  productive  of  { 
good.  We  sincerely  tluuik  you  for  ; 
efforts  to  aid  us  in  aiding  the  general  . 
cultural  interests,  and  we  are  doing  al 
can  to  uphold  your  hands.  Future  gei 
tions  will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed." 


THE   MENACE  OF   GERMAN    TRADE 

RECIPROCAL  TREATIES  WITH  TEN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES  TO  OUR  DISADVANTAC 
—TARIFF  DISCRIMINATIONS  AGAINST  US  TO  GO  INTO  FORCE  IN  MARCH  — HO 
GERMANY    GAINS    SUPERIORITY    OVER    OTHER    NATIONS     IN     FOREIGN     COHHER( 

BY 

JAMES   DAVENPORT   WHELPLEY 


GERMANY  is  seriously  concerned  about 
the  immediate  future  of  its  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States. 
This  anxiety  has  been  recently  expressed  in  a 
communication  from  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor to  our  State  Department  asking  about 
our  attitude  toward  the  new  German  tariff 
law  which  goes  into  effect  the  first  of  next 
March, 

At  the  President's  request,  Secretary  Shaw 
has  replied.  The  purport  of  what  he  said 
can  easily  be  conjectured.  He  assures  the 
German  Government  of  the  continued  friend- 
liness of  the  American  people,  expresses  hope 
for  a  future  trade  agreement  mutually  satis- 
f actorv ,  and— refers  the  whole  matter  to 
Congress. 

Germany  feels  no  vindictiveness  toward  the 
United  States.  The  German  Emperor  and 
his  advisers  will  come  more  than  half  way  to 
meet  advances.  They  hope  for  and  expect  a 
mutually  advantageous  settlement  of  differ- 
ences about  to  arise.  The  great  commercial 
interests  of  Germany  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
dependence  of  the  two  peoples  upon  each 
other.  They  want  no  tariff  wars.  They  are 
ready  to  trade  freely — but  it  must  be  fairly. 
This  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  new  German 
tariff  law. 

By  a  bold  strategic  move  Germany  has 
precipitated  an  epoch-making  crisis  in  the 
world's  trade  affairs.    The  new  customs  law 


and  treaties  mark  the  culmination  of  a  < 
paign  for  the  development  of  home  indi 
and  foreign  trade,  the  practical  effect 
which  have  already  reached  to  the  sme 
trading  posts  on  the  outskirts  of  civilizf 
and  must  now  be  taken  cognizance  of  bj 
governments  of  all  nations. 

While  her  great  ojstomer  and  rival,  ] 
land,  is  still  talking  of  an  increase  of  cusi 
duties  for  the  protection  of  home  indu 
Germany  has  made  one.  While  the  Ui 
States  is  still  talking  reciprocity,  Gem 
has  established  it  as  the  basis  of  all  con 
tions  with  those  who  would  enter  her  marl 
and  has  combined  with  the  other  coun 
of  continental  Europe  to  force  trade  red 
city  upon  the  world. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  Germany  foi 
past  year  amounts  to  more  than  $9,800,000, 
England  alone  has  a  larger  foreign  tt 
The  United  States  lags  nearly  $4oo,ooc 
behind.  The  countries  with  which  Gem 
has  entered  into  reciprocal  arrangem 
are  Italy,  Belgium,  Roumania,  Switxerl 
Servia,  Austria-Hungary  am}  Russia. 
treaty  with  Portugal  is  now  under  ' 
An  older  treaty  with  France  will  be  rent 
in  improved  form.  England  gives  free  e 
to  German  manufactured  goods,  and  En] 
goods  will  be  given  concessions  equal  to  t 
of  the  treaty  cotmtries  mentioned. 

Germany    and    these    ten    oountriM 
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exchange  goods  on  especially  favorable  terms. 
At  present  American  goods  enter  Gennany, 
and  many  of  the  other  countries,  under  a 
"favored-nation"  agreement,  on  as  favorable 
terms  as  the  others  receive.  With  the  coming 
into  effect  of  the  new  German  tariff  law  and  the 
new  treaties  this  concession  will  be  denounced 
by  Germany,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
i  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States 
md  in  fairness  to  the  treaty  countries,  and 
sill  also  be  ''  nounced  by  such  countries 
as  Austria-Hungary  for  similar  reasons.  No 
such  critical  situation  has  ever  before  pre- 
sented itself  in  our  foreign  commercial  rela- 
tions. To  the  nine  treaty  countries  men- 
tioned, omitting  Great  Britain,  the  United. 
States  sent  last  year  $200,000,000  worth  of 
products,  or  one-seventh  of  her  total  exports, 
and  imported  nearly  $200,000,000  worth,  or 
One-fifth  of  the  total  imports.  American 
exports  to  Germany  amounted  to  $214,000,000 
and  imports  from  Germany  to  $110,000,000. 
About  $725,000,000,  then,  in  American  foreign 
trade,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total,  will  be 
disturbed  by  Germany's  action. 

Germany  exports  to  these  nine  treaty 
countries  nearly  $500,000,000  worth  of  pro- 
<3uct5,  and  imports  from  them  $425,000,000 
'tnrth.  To  increase  these  totals  is  Germany's 
purpose.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  reciprocity 
will  be  forced  upon  all  other  trading  nations 
in  self-defense.  Tariff  wars  and  trade  dis- 
criminations may  intervene  before  the  inevit- 
able surrender  to  reciprocity,  but  Germany's 
step  is  irretraceable. 

In  1904  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
decreased  $38,000,000  as  compared  with  1903, 
and  the  exports  from  Germany  increased 
(31.000,000.  The  exports  of  Germany  in 
1904  were,  therefore,  more  than  90  per  cent,  as 
great  as  the  exports  from  the  United  States 
during  the  same  year,  as  compared  with  81 
percent,  in  1894  as  elsewhere  noted.  These 
figures  demonstrate  the  fact  that  German 
export  trade  is  growing  faster  than  American 
export  trade,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  unless 
conditions  materially  change  it  will  be  but 
t»o  or  three  years  before  German  exports  are 
greater  than  American  exports. 

A  large  proportion  of  our  exports  to  Europe 
now  enter  free  of  duty  and  many  articles  will 
continue  to  do  so  uiuler  the  new  regime,  for 
oar  raw  materials  help  to  feed  Europe's  indus- 
trial activities.  But  a  loss  of  trade,  or  an 
incieased  difficulty  in  trading,  in  manufac- 


tured or  partly  manufactured  goods  ad- 
versely affects  a  country's  whole  foreign 
exchange,  and  a  stimulant  to  any  branch  of  a 
country's  foreign  exchange  favorably  affects 
the  total.  Larger  exchanges,  then,  between 
the  treaty-bound  nations  of  Europe  in  certain 
branches  of  trade  will  benefit  all  European 
commerce  to  the  detriment  of  American 
export  trade. 

Germany  has  been  shrewd  in  its  first 
choice  of  commercial  allies.  Their  markets  are 
easily  reached  by  rail,  canal  or  post  route. 
Their  products  range  from  the  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials  of  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania 
and  Servia  to  the  output  of  the  highly  skilled 
labor  of  France  and  Switzerland. 

The  new  tariff  law  of  Gennany  was  enacted 
in  1902,  but,  owing  to  the  existence  of  many 
treaties  based  upon  the  old  law,  its  operation 
was  postponed  until  1906.  The  law  as  it  will 
then  prevail  changes  nearly  i  ,000  of  the 
existing  rates  of  import  duty,  generally  in- 
creasing them.  The  duty  under  the  old  law 
averaged  19  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  dutiable 
imports.  It  is  as  yet  impossible  to  say  by 
what  percent^e  the  new  law  raises  the  duty, 
but  it  still  lacks  considerable  of  reaching  the 
American  average  rate  of  more  than  49  per 
cent.  The  new  law  also  provides  the  machin- 
ery for  a  tariff  war.  Goods  from  any  country 
treating  German  ships  or  products  less  favor- 
ably than  those  coming  from  other  nations 
may  be  burdened  with  a  surtax  equal  to  the 
full  tariff,  or  even  to  the  full  value  of  the  goods 
themselves,  and  if  the  goods  come  duty  free 
they  can  be  taxed  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Moreover,  foreign  goods  may  be  charged  the 
same  amount  of  duty  assessed  against  German 
goods  in  the  country  from  which  they  come. 

The  new  tariff  is  in  two  schedules,  a  general 
and  a  conventional  rate.  The  general  is  the 
regular  or  maximum  duty.  The  conventional 
is  that  agreed  upon  by  treatv.  In  addition 
to  existing  treaties,  Germany  now  has  twenty- 
eight  "favored-nation"  agreements,  one  of 
which  is  with  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  will  be  renounced.  The  treaties  with 
seven  European  countries  give  many  advan- 
tages in  addition  to  low  tariffs.  They  are 
made  for  twelve  years,  and  therefore  provide 
stability .  All  contain  a  "favored-nation ' ' 
clause,  provide  for  arbitration  of  disputes, 
and  forbid  rate  discrimination  in  carrying 
goods.  Valuable  concessions  are  made  in  all 
the    treaties    to    commercial    travelers    and 
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their  samples,  and  many  minor  but  valuable 
privileges  in  customs  dues,  in  warehousing 
and  in  the  business  of  fore^  corporations 
are  exchanged  by  the  treaty  countries.  Re- 
ductions of  duty  have  been  granted  in 
Germany's  treaties  to  the  leading  products 
of  each  nation. 

The  valuable  and  growing  American  trade 
in  breadstufTs,  fruits  dried  and  fresh,  sewing 
machines,  shoes,  machinery  and  other  leading 
articles,  is  especially  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  freer  exchange  of  these  articles 
among  continental  countries.  For  instance, 
the  difference  on  an  ordinary  pair  of  shoes 
will,  under  the  treaty  tariff,  amount  to 
twenty-five  cents  in  favor  of  our  European 
competitors.  The  new  tariff  law  raises  the 
present  German  duty  in  some  cases  by  loo 
per  cent,  and  more,  and  the  American  export 
trade  directly  affected  by  the  new  schedule 
amounts  to  about  $70,000,000  annually,  or 
nearly  one-third  of  our  total  exports  to 
Germany.  The  treaties  reduce  the  tariff  on 
these  same  goods  by  such  percentage  as  to 
represent  formidable  discrimination. 

But  the  people  of  Germany  did  not  begin 
their  campaign  with  the  diplomatic  corps. 
German  success  in  foreign  commerce  rests 
upon  a  vast  scheme  of  education  and  per- 
sistent individual  and  state-aided  effort  never 
before  equaled  in  thoroughness,  intelligence 
and  system.  The  making  of  tariffs  and 
treaties  is  but  putting  the  finishing  touch  to 
an  edifice  an  entire  nation  has  been  persist- 
ently building  for  many  years.  From  the 
first  school  hour  of  the  German  child  he  or 
she  is  looked  upon  as  a  possible  effective 
industrial  unit.  To  those  who  are  to  work 
with  the  hand  a  trade  is  offered.  To  those 
whose  brains  offer  promise  commercial  knowl- 
edge and  modern  languages  are  made  easy  of 
acquirement. 

Equipped  with  the  theory,  the  German  boy 
then  enters  a  business  house  at  a  small  wage, 
or  no  wage  at  all,  and  puts  his  theories  into 
practice.  Hundreds  of  well-educated  German 
youths  go  abroad  every  year,  scattering 
themselves  over  the  earth  to  remotest  points, 
to  learn  the  commerce  of  foreign  nations. 
German  firms  send  men  to  South  America  or 
to  China  to  take  up  long  residence,  that  they 
may  intell^ently  exploit  German  trade. 
These  men  differ  from  the  usual  American 
traveling  salesman  in  havii^  a  full  knowledge 
of  conditions  at  home,  a  workable  familiarity 


with  the  language  of  the  people  they  go 
and  a  commercial  adaptability  for  wt 
German  trader  has  achieved  world-wid 

The  Government  joins  with  the  pe 
their  campaign  for  trade.  Individual 
and  commissions  are  at  work  in  every 
country,  that  the  German  producer  a 
may  benefit.  A  carefully  nurtured  mi 
marine  carries  German  goods  in  Germs 
to  every  foreign  port.  It  is  a  boast 
Hamburg- American  Steamship'  Compa 
it  has  reached  its  present  greatness  wi 
subsidy.  This  is  true  only  in  a  way, 
German  shipping  and  transportatio 
establish  a  government-maintained  m( 
providing  for  the  tramport  of  Germai 
in  German  ships. 

The  schools  maintain  sta&  of  a 
men  whose  services  are  devoted  to  a 
science  to  industry  and  trade.  The  in 
school  is  not  a  teacher  only;  he  is  i 
friend  and  adviser  of  German  manufi 
and  employers.  When  railroad  rates 
high  the  German  Government  acqui 
roads  and  adjusts  the  receipts  to  tb 
of  competitive  commerce.  When  1 
carriage  at  its  best  is  too  expensive 
are  dug  at  the  expense  of  the  nati 
tidewater  freight  is  landed  from  boat! 
doors  of  inland  warehouses.  A  gre 
strike  has  just  been  settled  by  govt 
interference.  The  strike  for  a  time  1 
all  industry.  To  prevent  a  repetitioi 
loss  which  ensued  the  German  Gove 
now  proposes  to  nationalize  the  coa 
as  it  has  the  railroads. 

The  Emperor  leads  the  govemmen 
in  the  foreign-trade  campaign.  His 
visit  to  Morocco  was  not  with  an  eye 
quest  of  territory.  He  was  a  trade  e 
from  the  German  manufacturers. 

Although  the  total  foreign  trade 
United  States  has  grown  amazingly 
past  decade,  the  foreign  trade  of  G 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  Unite<3 
in  1893.  and  it  is  .still  greater.  In 
years  of  great  depression  in  the  ' 
Empire — a  time  of  stress  which  led 
making  of  the  new  tariff  law  and  1 
treaties — German  foreign  trade  de 
but  never  so  much  as  to  fall  behind 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  altb 
ten  years  American  exports  increase 
per  cent.,  German  exports  increase) 
per  cent.      In   1894  Gennaa  expoa 
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St  per  cent,  as  great  as  American  exports, 
m  1903  they  were  86  per  cent.,  and  in  1904 
they  were  90  per  cent,  as  great.  Less  than 
half  of  the  American  exports  are  manufac- 
tured goods.  German  exports  are  more  than 
Ko  per  cent,  maniifactured  or  partly  manu- 
fubired  goods,  representing  a  kind  of  trade 
of  more  valuable  character  to  the  industrial 
population.  Cloth  manufactures,  iron  and  steel 
work  of  every  description,  chemicals  and  toys; 
are  the  German  specialties  in  foreign  trade.  In 
all  of  these  lines  of  goods  there  is  a  greater 
margin  of  profit  than  in  raw  material  staples. 

The  Germans  are  the  most  formidable  and 
intelligent  competitors  we  have  to  fear,  even 
when  all  conditions  are  equal.  With  tariff 
discrimination  in  favor  of  German  products, 
the  American  exporter  will  be  confronted 
with  a  most  discouraging  outlook  in  his 
attempt  to  hold  his  own,  to  say  nothing  of 
extending  his  fore^[n  markets.  The  German 
manufactures  with  care,  quotes  prices  which 
yield  an  extremely  narrow  margin  of  profit, 
and  fills  orders  with  scrupulous  attention  to 
detail,  so  that  the  price,  quantity,  quality  and 
dimensions  of  the  goods  shall  conform  exactly 
to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  his  customer. 
Long  credits,  with  ample  banking  and  ex- 
change facilities,  are  features  of  the  German 
n-stem  of  trade.  Foreign  goods  entering 
Germany  which  appear  to  meet  with  success, 
and  foreign  goods  which  successfully  compete 
vith  German  goods  abroad,  are  carefully 
studied ,  and  the  German  manufacturer,  when 
necessary,  adopts  new  methods,  new  materials 
and  new  patterns  without  hesitation. 

If  a  German  exporter  finds  that  the  natives 
o{  a  South  Sea  island  prefer  candles  wrapped 
in  blue  paper,  he  does  not  insist  that  they 
shall  buy  them  in  yellow,  as  is  recorded  of  a 
certain  American  exporter.  To  place  wares 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  price, 
quality  and  style  is  the  motto  of  German 
«port  trade.  Any  flag  is  good  enough  to 
trade  under,  the  prejudices  of  every  customer 
are  deferred  to,  and  competitors  are  met  at 
'll  points  with  persistent  energy  and  adapta- 
bility, which  in  the  loi^  run  are  bound  to 
bring  success.  When  all  other  foreigners 
have  left  a  remote  trading  district  in  despair, 
the  German  still  remains,  adjusting  his  habits 
and  customs  to  those  of  the  people  about  him, 
and  meanwhile  carefully  and  patiently  nurs- 
ing an  incipient  trade  into  some  degree  of 
productiveiieM. 


The  export  trade  of  Germany  to  Argentina 
is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  To  Brazil  it  is  20  per  cent,  greater, 
to  Chili  150  per  cent.,  and  to  Uruguay  the 
same.  It  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  in  China,  and  entirely  in  manufactured 
goods.  Manufactures,  in  fact,  make  up  prac- 
tically all  of  the  German  foreign  trade  in  very 
distant  lands.  The  German  exporter  is 
handicapped  by  a  long  haul  in  his  trade  with 
South  America  and  yet  he  outsells  his  Amer- 
ican competitor,  because  the  German  mer- 
chant ships  sail  directly  and  regularly  from 
one  market  to  another  and  German  methods 
in  foreign  trade  are  more  productive  of  steady 
business  than  those  followed  by  Americans. 
Germans  who  engage  in  foreign  trade  at  home 
and  abroad  are  specialists  in  their  lines. 
They  are  first  educated  for  the  business  and 
then  trained  in  practical  application  of  what 
they  have  learned  from  books.  It  is  not 
considered  that  a  man  of  even  unusual  intelli- 
gence and  ability  can  "pick  up"  a  knowledge 
of  foreign  trade  at  a  moment's  notice.  The 
"handy  man"  is  not  a  German  product.  The 
export  trade  of  Germany  has  been  won  by 
slow,  painstaking  methods;  and  such  dramatic 
and  notable  strokes  of  German  enterprise 
as  attract  world-wide  attention  are  in  reality 
not  matters  of  sudden  boldness  or  inspiration 
but  natural  sequences  in  a  long  series  of  care- 
fully considered  steps  forward. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Germany  is  a  highly 
organized,  systematically  and  harmoniously 
conducted  national  enterprise.  At  home  it 
is  based  upon  special  education  and  training 
of  those  who  conduct  it,  and  abroad  upon  a 
commercial  diplomacy  rendered  most  formid- 
able by  the  value  of  the  concessions  Germany 
can  quickly  offer  to  those  desiring  entry  to 
her  home  market  in  return  for  like  favors. 
Within  this  sphere  of  influence  many  of  the 
greatest  trading  nations  of  the  world  have 
now  fallen.  As  yet  no  means  have  been 
suggested  to  combat  this  influence  other  than 
a  superior  exercise  of  those  which  Germany 
herself  employs.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  distinction  should  not  fall  ultimately 
to  the  United  States.  Scientific  exploitation 
of  foreign  trade,  a  keen  commercial  sense  in 
foreign  diplomatic  relations,  and  prompt 
tariff  and  reciprocity  legislation  is  the 
only  programme  which  can  prevail  against 
this  marvelous  trade  campaign  of  the 
Germans. 
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A  WRONG  START  TO  "MAKE  THE  DIRT  FLY"— MEN  ILL-FED.  ILL-HOUSED, 
DISCOURAGED  — RED  TAPE  AND  BAD  HEALTH  — A  REORGANIZATION,  A  NEW 
START   AND  A   HOPEFUL  OUTLOOK  FOR  A  HARDER  JOB  THAN  WE  REALIZED 

BY 

EUGENE   p.   LYLE,  Jr. 

Thf  tteond  of  a  ttritt  of  fint-hattd  invtUtaiioHi  of  tht  probkmi  tnvalord  tx  tkf  eoHlroI  of  Ih*  Canal 


DIRT  is  not  flying  in  the  Panama 
Canal  cut.  Instead,  the  American 
people  have  only  new  expectations 
for  the  old  unfulfilled  promises.  Such  was 
the  situation  at  the  time  of  the  present 
writing,  in  Culebra  Cut,  August  loth  last,  on 
the  day  of  the  first  significant  general  order 
coming  from  the  new  chief  engineer,  Mr. 
John  F.  Stevens. 

Like  a  man  who  has  started  for  a  bad 
country  without  his  pistol,  the  new  chief 
has  decided  to  go  back  a  distance  and  begin 
over  again.  This  is  the  meaning  of  his 
general  order  of  August  loth,  that  the  work 
carried  on  under  the  former  chief  engineer, 
Mr.  John  F.  Wallace,  stop  at  once.  By  it  he 
puts  out  of  commission  all  but  five  of  the 
eleven  steam  shovels  which  we  have  there; 
and  excavating  practically  ceases  until  he  can 
make  fuller  preparations  for  really  serious 
work.  He  will  at  once  add  thirty  shovels  to 
the  paltry  eleven,  for  the  setting  up  of 
which  shop  facilities  are  now  reserved. 
From  sixty  to  a  hundred — several  for  every 
mile  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — and 
to  work  constantly  every  minute  of  the  day 
until  the  ditch  is  finished,  are  contemplated. 
This  would  mean  a  digging  commensurate 
with  the  task. 

"  Making  the  dirt  fly,"  the  phrase  used  when 
the  digging  started,  has  been  an  unfortunate 
expression.  It  blinded  us  with  the  idea  that 
the  Canal  was  really  being  dug;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  flying  of  the  dirt,  haphazard 
and  as  concession  to  popular  demand,  so 
blinded  Chief  Engineer  Wallace  that  he 
soon  could  not  see  how  to  dig  at  all.  Then 
Mr.  John  F.  Stevens  took  charge,  and  within 
two  weeks  ordered  that  the  work  be 
stopped. 

"Won't  they  be  unhappy  when  they  hear 
about  it?"  he  mused,  with  a  smile,  referring 


to  the  American  people.    "The  digging  is 
the  least  thing  of  all,"  he  added. 

For  the  dirt  has  to  go  somewhere.  Trains 
have  to  carry  it  away  without  being  blocked 
or  sinking  through  a  soft  track,  or  being 
otherwise  hampered.  If  not,  the  shovels 
wait  for  dump  cars.  Mr.  Stevens  saw 
that  a  complete  reorganization  must  take 
place  the  very  first  thing. 

Present  conditions  on  the  Isthmus  do  not 
tend  to  buoyancy.  For  a  vivid  picture  of 
them,  let  it  be  the  one  seen  by  a  young  man 
engaged  for  work  on  the  Canal,  who  sails  for 
the  Isthmus  filled  with  hopes  of  the  oppor- 
tunities awaitii^  him  in  this  colossal  field  of 
endeavor.  According  as  such  men  are  en- 
couraged depends  in  large  measure  the 
progress  of  the  work.  During  the  summer 
the  exodus  of  those  returning  home  amounted 
to  a  rush — almost  to  a  panic.  The  dreaded 
yellow  fever  was  one  cause-  But  the  real 
scourge  that  drove  them  to  crowd  homeward- 
bound  ships  was — disgust. 

The  Seguraiii^a,  one  of  the  Panama  Railroad 
Company's  black-painted  steamers,  sailed 
into  Limon  Bay  on  August  9th  through 
rainy  weather  so  thick  that  it  was  almost  a 
fog.  On  board  were  sixty  or  seventy  new 
recruits  for  the  Canal.  After  eight  days 
they  could  see  Colon,  the  ancient  Aspinwall. 
across  the  bay.  At  the  contrast  between 
this  and  New  York  a  man  almost  felt  as 
if  he  were  going  to  have  the  blues.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  gloomy  rain,  if  the  swampy  country 
before  him  did  not  look  so  dismal,  if  only 
there  were  a  friend  to  greet  him  at  the  dock! 

Under  the  low  clouds,  beyond,  where  they 
seemed  to  blend  with  the  muddy  water,  there 
was  the  dull,  gray  outline  of  land.  Bedraggled 
palms  were  faintly  seen.  It  was  a  vista 
symbolic  of  loneliness.  To  venture  there 
seemed  Uke  stooping  under  a  leaden  paU. 
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No  Hne  of  the  picture  mounted  high.  Along 
the  shore  were  the  wharves  and  ships. 
Through  the  slu^hsh  haze  the  roofs  of 
bouses  looked  flat  on  the  earth  under  drooping 
palms.  Behind  them,  seeming  a  layer  of 
clouds,  was  a  long,  unbrolKn  range  of  hills, 
dark  green  with  heavy  verdure.  An  aban- 
doned dredge,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  crane, 
rose  above  the  underbrush  like  some  mam- 
moth cannon,  and  almost  touched  the  sky 
line  of  the  hills.  At  the  point  thus  marked 
in  the  low  range,  the  newcomers  learned,  the 
famous  Culebra  Cut  was  to  break  through, 
and  so  on  to  the  Pacific,  just  beyond.  The 
Americans  on  board  the  Segitran^a  could  not 
wonder  that  disaster  had  already  overtaken 
one  race  there,  but  wondered  at  the  daring 
of  tbeir  own. 

The  young  man  sweated  in  his  raincoat  as 
he  went  down  the  gangway  carrying  his 
valise.  He  passed  through  a  wharf  where 
freight  overflowed  to  the  doors,  and,  once 
outside,  he  looked  about  and  tried  to  realize 
that  he  was  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
He  struck  out  for  the  hotel,  along  a  muddy 
street  flanked  by  squat,  cheerless  frame 
stores. 

"So  we're  cleaning  up  down  here,"  he 
observed.  "  But  the  streets  aren't  even 
paved!" 

"You'll  not  hanker  after  fashionable  boule- 
vards so  much,"  sniffed  an  old-timer.  "  You'll 
spend  most  of  your  time  wanting  something 
to  eat." 

The  recruit  did  not  understand.  Months 
ago  he  had  read  plans  for  the  comfort  of 
the  men.  There  would  be  even  billiards 
and  golf  and  tennis — all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  country  club.  But  to  start  with,  he 
was  to  be  disillusioned  by  the  Colon  hotel, 
which  had  been  described  as  modern  and 
commodious.  He  lounged  about  the  sordid, 
oaiTow  office  and  gaxed  out  at  the  rain. 
With  the  others  he  had  to  wait  for  train 
time.  Tltey  were  to  report  at  the  Culebra 
camp,  and  he  found  himself  impatient.  He 
wanted  to  be  moving.  He  vaguely  abhorred 
the  thought  of  destination  anywhere  in  the 
legioo  be  had  come  to. 

"Good  LordI"  he  murmured  in  the  fervor 
of  strong  conviction,  "  this  is  no  country  for  a 
white  man." 

Americans  often  speak  so  of  the  Tropics, 
fet  always  go  back,  or  want  to. 
The  newcomers  boarded  the  four  o'clock 


train,  and  forgot  their  inordinate  attention 
to  a  possible  mosquito  bite.  They  psissed 
shacks,  warehouses,  shops,  and  got  their 
last  view  of  the  shipping.  Almost  at  once 
the  train  was  moving  smoothly  along  in 
the  heart  of  a  jungle.  It  seemed  bizarre  that 
there  should  be  a  good  roadbed  under  them 
in  such  a  tangled  wilderness. 

Then,  on  the  wet  ground,  nearly  hidden  in 
bamboo,  the  recruit  had  a  glimpse  of  an  old 
rusted  piece  of  machinery.  The  thing  jogged 
his  memory  familiarly.  He  saw  more  of 
the  costly  debris — piles  of  rails  scattered 
over  the  marsh,  or  hundreds  of  scrapers,  or  the 
scrap  heap  of  what  was  once  a  locomotive — 
now  decked  with  creeping  vines.  He  remem- 
bered. These  were  the  tokens  which  the 
French  had  left.  He  had  read  of  them. 
But  now  these  vestiges  of  disaster  struck 
him  for  the  first  time  with  their  full  meaning. 
He  looked  out  of  the  window  with  a  keener 
interest.  The  reddish,  eddying,  utterly  treach- 
erous stream  down  there  between  banks 
of  underbrush  was  the  notorious  Chagres,  and 
he  seemed  to  remember,  too,  that  this 
torrent  had  given  its  name  to  a  deadly  fever. 
At  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river  he  saw  a  dredge, 
abandoned.  "Those  poor  Frenchmen!"  he 
thought. 

He  began  to  look,  then,  for  evidences  of 
the  great  Canal  itself.  He  peered  eagerly 
into  the  jungle.  But  he  missed  what  he 
looked  for.  At  one  place,  indeed,  the  ground 
appeared  to  have  sunk  between  two  fairly 
regular  lines,  now  almost  obliterated  by  the 
undergrowth. 

Expectation  brightened  when  men  began  to 
get  on  and  off  the  train  at  the  various  stations. 
These  men,  tanned  and  muddy,  were  usually 
in  khaki,  and  coatless,  with  bronzed  necks  set 
on  good  shoulders,  unhampered  by  collars. 
A  limp,  badly  used  surveyer's  book,  or  a 
time  book,  or  a  material  book,  was  generally 
thrust  into  a  hip  pocket.  They  all  seemed 
to  know  each  other,  but  their  conversation 
was  abrupt,  to  the  point.  One  wanted  to 
know  when  he  might  expect  that  dynamite, 
another  was  impatient  for  lumber,  and  a 
third  asked  if  it  were  true  that  Robinson  was 
dead  yet.  This  last  showed  the  frazzled 
nerves;  any  man  might  be  the  next  object 
of  the  same  query. 

But  the  young  recruit  began  to  breathe 
the  atmosphere  of  the  thing,  like  a  freshman 
during  his  first  day  at  college.    It  was  an 
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ebbing-in  of  enthusiasm  ^ain.  Besides,  the 
rain  had  stopped.  The  water-sodden  jungle 
was  broken  now  by  machine  shops,  by 
camps  on  the  higher  land,  and  the  men  in 
khaki  were  Americans.  He  was  not  sorry  he 
had  come.     To-morrow  he  would  be  busy  too. 

He  got  off  at  Culebra  and  ii^ed  his 
valise  up  a  steep  hill.  Circling  the  top,  he 
came  among  newly  made  frame  hotises,  with 
no  hint  of  pavement  or  walk  in  the  red, 
gummy  soil.  One  of  these  houses  was  as 
large  as  a  barracks,  relieved  by  a  wide,  mud- 
streaked  veranda.  Inside  were  long  tables, 
and  several  hundred  men  were  eating  supper 
amid  a  clatter  of  cheap  dishes  and  the  con- 
versation of  heavy  voices.  The  newcomers 
did  not  notice  the  food  much  that  night,  nor 
their  rooms  above,  narrow  and  sparsely 
furnished,  where  they  were  lodged  by  pairs. 
During  the  evening  they  wandered  around, 
groping  their  way  here  and  there  about  the 
camp,  stumbling,  slipping;  and  in  the  dark 
they  began  to  feet  lonesome.  No  street 
lights,  no  electric  lights,  no  resorts  except 
a  bare  reading  room  and  a  deserted,  dingy 
caf^ — nothing  calculated  for  cheerfulness. 
On  the  porch  of  a  cottage  two  or  three  old- 
timers  might  be  sitting,  waiting  only  for  bed- 
time. This,  then,  was  the  white  man's  hfe 
on  the  Canal. 

"Me  for  the  next  boat  back."  asserted  a 
recruit,  from  the  depths  of  wretchedness. 

Others  were  confirmed  in  the  same  resolu- 
tion. Two  mornings  later,  at  breakfast,  an 
almost  tearfully  indignant  newcomer  de- 
manded of  the  mess-house  keeper  if  they 
were  hogs  or  American  citizens.  He  pointed 
to  a  piece  of  ham — the  meagre  breakfast 
which  was  to  sustain  a  man  during  five  hours 
of  hard  work. 

Our  recruit  woke  during  the  first  night 
and  reached  for  a  blanket.  He  was  very 
much  surprised.  It  was  the  month  of  August 
and  he  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama!  By 
seven  the  next  morning  he  was  ready  for 
work.  But  he  wanted,  first  of  all,  to  see  the 
Big  Ditch,  just  down  the  hill  from  the  camp 
a  little  way.  All  of  the  Americans  were 
coming  out  of  their  cottages  and  going  there 
too.  And  everj'where  were  the  Negroes 
and  other  laborers  scattering  from  their 
quarters  to  their  day  of  toil.  This  looked 
like  activity. 

At  the  foot  of  the  slope  the  young  man 
paused  at  the  brink  of  what  might  have 


been  a  dried  river  bed,  deep  and  fairly  wide. 
On  the  other  side,  to  his  right,  the  slanting 
bank  was  prolonged  upward  by  a  high  hill. 
It  was  called  Gold  Hill,  and  possibly  half  of  it 
would  have  to  be  dag  away.  Here  was  to  be 
the  point  of  heaviest  excavation.  The  spot 
was  easily  recognized  from  recollected  photo- 
graphs. It  was  Culebra  Cut.  The  sides 
of  the  ditch  had  been  terraced,  with  levels, 
or  shelves,  cut  in  at  various  heights.  The 
earth  was  fresh,  newly  turned,  and  on  some 
of  the  levels  were  trains  of  little  dump  cars 
hitched  to  Uttle  square  Belgian  locomotives 
left  by  the  French.  Men  were  swaiming 
everywhere  up  and  down  the  banks  to  their 
work.  The  labored  puffing  and  creakii^ 
of  a  steam  shovel  was  alre^y  heard.  Here 
were  more  signs  of  activity. 

"  I  suppose  it's  like  this  from  one  end  to  the 
other,"  the  young  man  thought  hopefully 

But  only  a  short  distance  beyond  Gold  HiU 
the  fresh  earth  was  lost  in  the  sunken,  weed 
grown  markings  of  the  French.  In  the 
other  direction,  toward  Panama,  there  was 
the  greenish,  stagnant  water  of  a  sulphur 
spring  in  the  Cut,  and  the  alligators,  myster- 
iously come  there,  had  not  as  yet  been  dis- 
turbed. A  little  farther  on  'the  American 
workings  again  ceased,  and  from  this  point 
there  stretched  what  looked  like  the  excava- 
tion for  a  subway — again  an  evidence  of 
the  French.  One  appreciated  more  and 
more  the  wonderful  amount  those  French 
had  really  accomplished.  It  is  vastly  more 
than  the  popular  impression  of  the  scandal 
gives  them  credit  for.  It  touches  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  But,  excepting  a  httle 
desultory  dredging  at  La  Boca,  the  extent 
of  American  effort  is  confined  within  seven 
miles  along  Culebra  Cut.  Here  and  there 
in  this  limit  the  ditch  has  been  deepened , 
considerably.  But,  with  thousands  of  men 
working  during  a  number  of  months,  the 
dirt  already  subtracted  by  us  from  a  total 
of  50,000,000  cubic  yards  may  be  regarded 
as  negligible — ias  well  count  a  half-dozen 
spoonfuls  toward  the  unloading  of  a  wagon 
of  sand. 

From  the  top  of  a  bank  the  recruit  looked 
down  on  one  of  the  steam  shovels,  for  him  the 
vital  instrument,  since  it  took  out  the  actual 
dirt.  But  he  had  to  wait  awhile,  for  the 
shovel  was  waiting,  the  shovel's  crew  were 
waiting.  After  ten  minutes  a  train  of 
empties  drew  up  alongside,  and  then,  indeed. 
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tbe  ravenous  thit^  gorged  and  disgorged  with 
an  alternating  greed  and  generosity  that  was 
niost  satisfying.  It  was  like  some  great, 
shiggtsh  monster  feedii^.  It  showed  itself 
capable  of  eating  away  much  dirt.  But 
suddenly  it  stopped. 

The  empties  had  been  filled  in  no  time, 
seemingly,  but  when  the  train  moved  away 
there  was  no  other  train  to  take  its  place. 
Moreover,  the  loaded  train  was  already 
bk>cked.  On  the  track  were  as  many  as  three 
trains,  the  crew  of  each  idle.  On  other  levels 
other  tracks  were  blocked.  Over  the  Cut  the 
1,500  white  men  and  7,000  laborers  of  which 
Uk  recruit  had  heard  had  shrunk  to  a  gang 
here  and  there.  Of  the  eleven  shovels, 
possibly  two  or  three  were  working  at  any 
one  time.  The  whole  scene  resembled  some 
disheartened  enterprise  doing  just  enough 
work,  and  no  more,  to  hold  its  concession. 
Such  was  the  expected  American  re-vitalizing 
of  the  Canal. 

We  will  leave  the  young  recruit  there  with 
his  disillusion.  But  the  American  people, 
too,  have  been  disillusioned.  Their  demand, 
"Make  the  dirt  fly,"  was  aimed  at  red  tape. 
They  did  not  mean  ill-advised  haste.  But, 
listening  to  their  cry,  the  experts  employed 
by  them  first  abandoned  all  common  sense 
as  engineers  and  organizers,  set  up  a  shovel, 
and  then  announced  that  the  Canal  was 
being  dug.  Two  of  them  came  back  last 
February  with  the  good  news. 

But  they  had  strained  every  faculty.  They 
had  even  begun  with  one  of  the  antiquated 
French  excavators.  In  their  feverish  anxiety 
to  get  a  shovel  at  work,  they  had  done  nothing 
for  the  mining  department.  The  soil  in 
Cukbra  Cut,  though  it  disintegrates  after 
loosening,  must  first  be  bla&ted.  Yet  the 
earlier  requisitions  called  for  nothing  but 
shovels.  Then,  when  a  shovel  was  planted 
against  the  face  of  the  rock,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  rock  had  to  be  drilled  and  blasted. 
Yet  up  to  August  ist  not  a  piece  of  modem 
drilling  machinery  had  been  put  into  use. 
The  French  steam  drills  of  twenty  years  ago 
were  set  up,  but  for  the  most  part  the  old 
hand  drill  was  the  commoner  instrument 
used.  Two  continents  have  never  been 
broken  apart  yet  by  a  crowbar  wielded  by 
a  Jamaica  N^ro. 

But  neither  has  there  been  evidence  of  any 
comprehensive  plan  for  canying  away  the 
dirt.    A    dump    is    an    urgent    need.    The 


dirt  is  unstable  and  crumbles,  so  that  tracks 
built  on  the  present  dump  cave  in,  with 
resultii^  delay  and  danger.  If  dirt  is  to  fly, 
there  must  be  a  smooth  and  uninterrupted 
movement  of  trains;  but  what  happened 
was  that  a  shovel  was  hurried  to  the  face 
of  a  bank,  a  track  was  built  to  some  con- 
venient depression,  and  excavation  began, 
without  any  apparent  organization  of  track- 
age. Trains  were  blocked,  the  shovels  stopped, 
men  sat  down  and  waited. 

The  departmental  organization,  a  synonym 
of  red  tape,  clogged  advance.  There  were, 
for  instance,  the  civil  engineering  department, 
the  track  department,  the  mining  depart- 
ment, the  water  service  department  and  the 
quartermaster's  department.  Whether  pow- 
der was  wanted,  or  a  locomotive,  or  a  mos- 
quito bar,  the  department  in  need  had  to 
look  to  the  material  department.  A  system 
of  requisitions  degenerated  to  a  tedious 
labyrinth  that  would  never  be  permitted 
for  an  instant  by  any  modem  business 
concern,  A  requisition  had  to  trudge  from 
foreman  to  general  foreman,  to  assistant 
superintendent,  to  superintendent,  to  division 
engineer,  to  chief  engineer,  and  be  approved 
by  each.  1  am  not  sure  whether  it  had  to  go 
on  to  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  but 
at  any  rate  it  next  traveled  downward  to  the 
material  department,  providing  that  it  had 
got  through  the  gauntlet  at  all.  The  physical 
transfer  of  the  article  required  was  next 
solemnly  achieved.  An  instance  of  one  of 
these  functions  required  a  day.  A  foreman, 
with  an  approved  requisition,  started  in  at 
seven  o'clock  to  find  an  engine  and  two  flat 
cars.  He  worked  industriously,  but  it  was 
eight  o'clock  before  he  succeeded.  He  took 
them  from  Culebra  to  Empire,  the  only 
place  where  the  ditch  may  be  crossed,  and 
then  back  again  on  the  other  side.  Opposite 
Culebra  once  more,  he  loaded  powder  cans, 
hand  drills  and  some  piping,  which  had  been 
laid  out  by  the  head  man  of  equipment  in 
this  particular  department.  With  the  gang 
of  men  who  did  the  loading — twenty,  besides 
the  train  crew — the  foreman  started  again 
toward  Empire.  At  the  crossing  he  was 
blocked  by  a  train  of  empty  dirt  cars,  which 
were  not  being  used  but  which  had  been 
left  there  in  the  general  absence  of  organiza- 
tion. The  equipment  train  and  the  gang  of 
men  waited  while  the  foreman  hunted  an 
engine  and   an  engineer  to   take   away  the 
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dirt  train.  There  were  plenty  of  idle  engines, 
but  no  engineer  would  move  without  proper 
orders,  so  that  the  foreman  had  to  hunt 
further  for  the  r^ht  man  to  issue  such  orders. 
When  he  succeeded  it  was  time  to  go  'way 
back  to  Culebra  for  lunch.  After  lunch 
the  track  was  cleared  and  his  material  train 
went  on.  Later  it  was  blocked  again  by  the 
same  string  of  empties.  By  the  end  of  the 
day  he  had  delivered  his  original  cargo,  two 
cars  of  lumber  and  two  boilers  on  wheels, 
all  within  a  course  of  two  miles.  This  had 
required  all  his  time  and  that  of  the  train 
crew  and  the  gang  of  men.  The  head 
equipment  man  and  a  second  foreman  Uke 
himself  had  each  given  fully  half  a  day. 
Add  up  the  wages  of  all  these  men,  and  you 
have  a  cost  ridiculously  out  of  proportion  to 
the  work  accomplished.  This  does  not  in- 
clude delay  in  the  work  of  those  who  had  to 
wait  for  the  material. 

"Sure,  and  it's  expensive,"  agreed  a 
"tropical  tramp"  employed  as  boss,  "but  I 
don't  know  who  can  afford  it  better'n  our 
Uncle  Sam." 

Before  very  long  the  new  chief  himself  was 
balked  by  the  turning  down  of  one  of  his 
own  requisitions,  and  the  hope  grew  therefrom 
that  soon  each  department  might  have 
its  own  material  department.  A  similar 
rumor  had  it  that  there  were  to  be  double 
tracks  on  each  side  of  the  Cut,  With  these, 
if  kept  cleared,  the  day's  work  described 
above  could  have  been  done  in  two  hours. 

The  men  tliemselves  were  sacrificed  to  the 
hysterical  eagerness  to  get  a  shovel  to  moving. 
They  were  needed  as  adjuncts  to  the  shovel, 
and  so  they  were  brought  to  the  Isthmus,  but 
without  adequate  provision  for  their  needs 
of  body  or  of  mind.  The  picture  already 
submitted  of  Culebra,  the  largest  camp, 
demonstrates  this. 

On  being  assigned  quarters  outside  the 
mess  house,  a  white  man  is  furnished  with  a 
cot.  But  the  law  provides  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  give  him  a  single  bed,  a  mattress, 
a  lamp,  two  chairs,  a  dresser,  a  table,  a 
washstand  and  a  bowl  and  pitcher.  But  at 
Culebra,  outside  the  hotel,  hardly  ten  men 
received  these  things,  though  it  seems  that  the 
money  has  been  appropriated.  What  became 
of  the  money  or  of  the  articles? 

The  question  suggests  another  phase  of 
the  Canal  problem  as  yet  unobtrusive — the 
graft.     Its  odor  is  as  yet  only  of  the  faintest. 


Someone,   indeed,   mentioned   an  ordi 
dynamite,  raised   by    "clerical   error" 
loo  to  t.ooo  pounds.     Dynamite  deteri 
by  being  kept,  and  the  present  over-e 
consequently,  must  be  used  in  cases 
other   explosives   would   be   more   efi 
and    economical.      A   shipment   of   bi 
lumber     also     aroused     comment.      II 
marked   thirty-three   feet  long,   but- 
measurement  could  stretch  it  to  only  t\ 
two   feet   six   inches.     These   are   the 
stories  yet  told. 

The  white  men  eat  what  is  set  befon 
by  the  Culebra  hotel  keeper,  who  was  fo: 
a  shovel  engineer.  The  building  is  su 
free  by  the  Government,  and  so  is  the 
ture,  except  dishes.  The  hotel  keepe 
imported  stuff  at  reduced  freight  rate 
pays  a  duty  lowered  to  lo  per  cei 
valorem.  He  has  practically  no  compe 
and  he  need  have  no  bad  debts.  The  G 
ment  allows  him  to  charge  $22.50  a  : 
for  board,  and  400  or  500  men  are  fon 
circumstances  to  eat  with  him.  It  i 
that  food  is  scarce  on  the  Isthmus,  b- 
food  of  the  messhouse  is  unnecessarily 
This  applies,  let  it  be  understood,  only 
the  middle  of  August.  This  article 
with  nothing  later  than  that  date. 

The  Commission  is  unfortunate  ir 
the  Jamaica  Negro  is  the  most  easily  ob 
workman  for  common  labor.  He  is  a  1 
laughter -loving  person,  and  he  can  8tai 
climate,  but  here  his  eulogy  swjtcl 
profanity.  Foremen  say  that  he  is  abac 
the  laziest  brute  of  the  human  Idn 
His  ingenuity  is  unsurpassed  for  proloii 
single,  simple  motion,  such  as  tami 
drill,  into  a  complex  series  of  time- 
processes.  He  thinks  loafing  a  quarter  x 
worth  while,  and  does  it  whenever  tha  1 
not  looking.  When  it  rains  he  stopa, 
allowed  to  stop.  His  other  excuses  fi 
working  are  innumerable  and  eoni 
employed.  Already  such  workmen  ha 
ceived  hundreds  of  dollars  for  whict 
have  given  no  value.  Before  the  Ci 
completed  the  amount  thrown  aWay 
on  these  Negroes  will  climb  to  a  stag 
figure  unless  some  reform  takes 
In  Jamaica  the  Fruit  Company  pa.; 
Negroes  by  piece  work,  and  this  « 
where  laziness  is  taxed  and  energy  rew 
has  always  been  found  best  in  the  T 
There  is  no  need  to  predict  that  at  thi 
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time  we  are  preparing  for  the  Republic  of 
Piniama  a  terriMe  race  problem. 
Chief  Engineer  Stevens  says  that  the 
^^  white  man's  worth  as  a  laborer  is  reduced 
^■60  per  cent,  on  the  Isthmus,  but  that  even 
^Hthen  one  white  man  equals  three  Negroes. 
^H^'ct  the  majority  of  the  7.000  or  8,000 
^fuborers  we  have  already  are  Jamaicans. 
^"Therc  are  a  k-w  1  talians  and  Spaniards. 
I        tfc&idca  men  of  Laiin-Ainerican  mixture,  and 


tOKE.  or    THK   CUl'STRY   THROUGH    WHICH   THE 
CANAL   tS  B£INO  CUT 


these  are  rated  as  good.  But  the  natives  of 
Panama  are  not  to  be  had  in  large  numbers. 
If  not  farming  they  are  engaged  on  the 
elaborate  system  of  roads  which  the  enter- 
prising little  republic  has  begun.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  overcrowded  Porto  Rico 
may  not  be  reljeved,  but  the  Porto  Rican 
cannot  be  described  as  vigorous.  Yet  Mr, 
Stuvens  estimates  that  from  15.000  to  20.000 
men  will  be  needed  eventually.     He  maintains 


a  iho-pounp  dvnamtte  hlast  us  thk  panama 

i:anal  work 

III    Elie   tuTFEimiTid.  im  imr   a<  tlir   nmihirrlilc  railroad   nadu  nliich 
dcliy  the  deiiliii!  al  ihc  <Miuni:iDii» 

fhat  he  can  get  all  the  men  he  wants  within 
560  miles,  but  he  does  not  say  where. 

If  reinforcements  come  soon,  however, 
they  will  meet  with  a  fair  opportunity  of 
starving.  On  his  arrival  the  laborer — let  us 
say  the  Jamaican — is  taken  to  a  mess  house 
and  fed  until  he  receives  llis  first  pay,  from 
which  the  cost  of  this  preliminary  board  is 
subtracted.  Then  he  must  market  for  him- 
self. He  has  to  buy  from  Chinese  merchants. 
He  cannot  obtain  yarns,  which  he  likes,  but 
must  content  himself  with  yuccas,  which  he 
does   not   like.     Yet  these   are  ■fe'^>A..    TVa-^ 
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eoit  five  times  as  much  as  yams  in  Jamaica. 
He  has  come  under  a  soo-day  contract  at 
sev|iity-five  cents  a  day,  Oftwi  he  would  go 
baii|C  if  he  cou!d.  But  he  cannot  save;  he 
kifijlly  gtis  enough  money  to  feed  himself. 
He  is  given  a  bunk,  however,  in  one  of  the 
h\ink  houses,  But  he  cannot  gel  drunk  very 
even  if  that  were  his  nature.  High 
so  far  hsLS  kept  the  drink  difficulty 
the  Isthmus, 
mony  the  laborers  generally  there  is  one 
pafftirular  source  of  discontent.  Some  are  on 
ihl  gold  roll.     Tile  wages  of  others  are  rated 


labor  They  are  set  to  do  what  they  had  not 
bargained  for.  Often  they  return  by  the  same 
boat,  If  they  stay  they  receive  from  $83.33 
to  $150  a  month.  But  it  may  happen  that 
the  foreman  gets  only  the  $8.1.53,  ^'hile  men 
under  liim  get  the  $150.  This  is  merely 
typical  of  the  prevailing  unintelligent  classifi- 
cation of  labor  One  can  imagine  the  feelings 
of  a  civil  engineer  student — that  is,  a  recent 
graduate  of  a  technical  college — coming  to 
the  Isthmus  full  of  hope  and  then  be  assigned 
to  counting  dirt  cars  at  $75  a  month.  But 
the  worst  feature  of  all,  and  the  one  which 
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IvcT.     Some  receive    twenty   cents    an 
others  twenty-six  cents.      But  all  four 
classes  often  work  side  by  side.     Of  course 
y  compare  notes.     The  result  is  obvious. 
Ambition  is  similarly  throttled  among  the 
■     ns.     The   method   of   handling   them 
r.ntrihutes  to  the  hearty  spirit  of  co- 
ktion.  which    is    aimost    imperative    in 
hujjc,     all-Araerican    task.     Mechanic;, 
ircmen,  civil  engineers  and  the  like  come 
ly  by  requisition  on  Wa-shinglon.     But 
liniiton    will    advertise    for    miners,    for 
catnple.    without  specifying   that    they   are 
ranted     for    open-cut    work.     Consequently 
many  arrive  who  expect  only   underground 


tends  most  to  dishearten,  is  the  awakening 

of  a  young  man  to  the  workings  of  politics. 
He  took  his  position  with  the  naive  idea  of 
"  working  up. "  He  lield  confidingly  to  a 
belief  in  his  "future."  He  felt  that  he 
"  had  it  in  him."  Me  would  try  so  very  hard, 
and  loyally,  and  for  that  alone  his  country 
would  have  to  notice  and  make  acknowledg- 
ment according  to  his  deserts.  Poor  un- 
sophisticated ynung  man! 

He  worked  for  months.  He  scomed  the 
"rabbit  fever"  which  sent  others  scurn,-ing 
back,  among  them  his  own  general  foreman, 
his  own  superintendent.  He  fo".ght  off  the 
malaria.     He  tried  not  to  think  of  the  yellow 
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lllu«naiing  iht  iialvc  }iop=  of  hteiking    cofltiMTiK  ipin  wiih   hird 
dnlllE — ^ind  ihe  Janutlca  'Hf^ro 

jack.  He  had  his  term  in  the  hospital, 
He  endured  the  "chuck,"  the  unlo\'ely 
camp,  the  cheerless  existence  from  supper  to 
bedtime,  day  after  day.  His  work  was  the 
thing,  and  he  learned  it.  He  began  to  think 
he  might  be  advanced  pretty  soon  now. 
He  had  already  taught  two  or  three  succeeding 
immediate  superiors  how  to  do  their  work. 
They  had  come  by  ajipointment,  Often  they 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  their  duties.     Sumc 
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of  them  would  never  be  competent.  But 
they  seldom  lasted  long.  The  young  man 
did  not  have  to  wait  a  great  while  for  a 
vacancy,  and  he  applied  for  the  place.  But 
by  the  next  boat  there  arrived  yet  anotlier 
superior  to  be  initiated  into  the  earning  of  a 
good  salary.  There  was  a  mystery  about  this 
thing.  The  young  man  began  to  suspect, 
It  may  not  be  long  before  he  will  seek,  and 
find,  refuge  with  one  of  our  "soulless  corpora- 
tions, "  thus  gra\'itating  naturally  to  the 
market  that  will  pay  for  his  services.  An 
older  man  more  quickly  appreciates  the  situ- 
ation and  throws  up  his  job.  The  Govern- 
ment is  losing  good  employees  on  the  sailing 
dateof  almost  every  boat,  and  this  is  the  ehiel 
reason. 

After  all  these  things,  it  seems  hard  that 
there  yet  remains  one  other  obstacle  to 
consider — -pestilence.  We  hear  most  of  yel- 
low fever,  and  a  little  of  malaria,  but  we 
may  yet  hear  of  a  third.  I  mean  the  anicmJa 
that  causes  aS  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  of  Porto 
Rico.  It  was  once  called  the  tunnel  disease, 
when  it  became  a  horrible  plague  among  the 
workmen  in  the  St.  Gotlhard  Tunnel.  Tlie 
cause  was  not  known  then,  but  we  do  know 
it  now.    The  source  is  soil  pollution.    The 

prevention  is  the  use  of  latrines,  Bui 
there  are  very  few  latrines  in  the  town  of 
Culcbra.  I  saw  none  along  the  Cut  where 
the  men  were  working.  Colonel  W.  C 
Gorgas,  sanitary  officer  of  the  Zone,  ordered 
them  among  the  Negro  quarters,  and  at  the 
time  pointed  out  the  imminence  of  the 
anemia  scourge.  This  was  several  months 
ago,  but  as  yet  (August)  those  loeallv  in 
charge  had  not  obeyed  the  order.  Th« 
wet  season,  scattering  the  hookworm  larvc 
wherever  barefoot  men  have  to  walk,  may 
at  any  time  lay  upon  the  cuJpable  ones  the 
direct  responsibility  for  many  deaths. 

The  American  people  dread  that  the 
Canal  may  cost  dearly  in  human  lives. 
We  fear  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  Monkey 
Hill,  which  during  one  year  took  unto  itself 
40,000  corpses.  In  the  popular  mind  yellow 
fever  ranks  as  the  disease  most  to  be  (eared. 
So  far  our  excavations  have  been  confined 
to  dry  earth.  What  may  be  expected,  theti, 
when  the  shme  of  the  marshes  is  turned  over 
and  miasma  cloaks  the  toilers  there?  Com- 
pared with  the  future  time,  the  present 
Isthmian  conditions  may  be  reckoned  those 
moat  favorable  for  health. 


the  change  of  the  seasons  last 
.here  was  an  incipient  panic.     The 

almost  eniemic,  presence  of  the 
ped  at  a  bound  to  the  initial 
'  epiUeniic.     But  scare   heads  exa^- 

Also,  perhaps,  due  eredit  was  not 
■the  prompt  checking  of  the  disease. 
of  new  casos  soon  fell  back  to  nonnal. 
Bt.  to  the  loih,  there  were  otficiallv 

only  four  cases  and  two  deaths 
Isthmus.     On    August    1 1  th    there 

new    case,    one    recovery    and    no 


deaths.  A  suspicion  widespread  on  the 
Zone  should,  however,  be  given  expression. 
It  is  that  where  malaria  exists  as  a  complica- 
tion in  a  yellow  fever  case  the  death  ensuing- 
is  ascribed  to  the  malaria,  and  so  recorded. 
Without  the  malaria  the  yellow  fe\'er  would 
not  have  killed,  presumably.  But  what 
if  there  had  not  been  the  yellow  fever? 

rt  is  probably  true,  moreover,  that  while 
yellow  fever  is  the  fearful  thing,  yet  the 
more  potent  enemy  to  the  Canal  work  is 
malaria.     Mr.    Stevens,    who    has    had    the 


The  but  of  ihe  hnipiuU  ind  muiy  ol  (lie  <.<llicial  rt)ii]<n«i  in   luciicJ   htn,     Hn^piial   liicilitici  tre  prDmiicd  iot   lO  per  CTBt-«Ft 

citiBHWd  nuiitnuiiv  larcr  to  be  ^miiloytd  i>D  ibc  Canil  work 


disease,  shares  this  opinion,  and  while  on 
the  Isthmus  takes  quinine  as  he  does  his 
meals, 

But  against  both  yellow  fever  and  malaria 
an  elaborate  campaign  has  been  started. 
The  Governor  of  the  Zone,  as  inember 
of    the    Commission's   executive    committee. 


has     charge     of    sanitation.     He     is    Jx 
Charles    E.    Magoon,    heav'y.    full    clieel 
affable.     He  described  what  is  pn">' 
the  elimination  of  the  mosquito. 
Colon    and    Panam.a    the    swamps    must 
drained;    or.    if    the    ultimate    Canal    pll 
prescribe,    changed    into    navigable    lakes 


will  be  waterworks  to  supply 
L  and  two  are  now  under  construc- 
llcbra  and  at  Buhio.  Ui  W  timshcil 

Lend  of  the  year.  Wells  and 
Is,  or  other  breeding  places 
itOes.  are  to  have  co\'ers-  One 
>U5and  square  yards  of  copper 
been  ordered  fo  r  doors  and 
lut  do  not  arrive.  Cities  and 
jmit   to  fumigation.     In  any 


gotten  during  a  hundred  years.  Rubbish 
U  burned.  Unhealthful  houses  are  torn 
down.  There  must  be  so  much  plumbing 
that  the  Canal  Zone  will  be  a  plumbers' 
paradise.  The  streets  are  kept  clean,  exi-ept 
for  the  mud;  and  advertisements  are  now 
out  £or  paving  bricks. 

It  was  at  first  determined  to  provide 
hospitals  for  5  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
force  then  contemplated,  that  is,  of   ij.ooo 


tttV-  UKFINISHKU  WORK  OF  THK    FKF.NCH   ON   THE    PANAMA  CANAL— NOW  CLOGGED  WITH 

VHOETATIUN 
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re.    any    residence,    you    are 

drtie    upon    the    pungent    sulphur 

c    PanJimunians    are    usually    im- 

ibcv  endure  the  periodic  sealing 

'  ?iile  tht  incense  burns  for 

kw  hundred  Americans  in 

cities.     &overn<jr   Magoon  speaks 

adcringly   of  their  patience  under 

that  would  cause  mobs  in  New 


jAuna 


and  Colon  are  being  cleaned 
opened  that  have  been  for- 


men.     But  the  Commission  intends  now  to 

raise  this  provision  to  10  per  cent.  Governor 
Magoon  says  that  they  already  have  the 
aecommodations  originally  intended,  at  Ancon 
Hospital,  just  out  of  Panama,  at  the  sana- 
torium on  Taboga  Island,  at  Colon,  at  the 
different  camps  and  elsewhere,  To  one 
place  or  another  a  sick  man  suspected  of 
having  yellow  fever  is  at  once  removed  and 
screened'  off.  But  the  disease  is  hard  to 
detect  in  its  first  stages,  and  yet.  the  Governor 
explains,  it  is  only  during  the  fiTsX.  X.\vite  Aa.>j^ 


CHLEBRA— THE    LARGEST  CAMP  ON  THE  CANAL  WORK 
The  big  building  ii  tlic  hotel  aod  meia  huusi.    Th'  aiher  bmldingi  are  quiitcn  lor  the  while  men.    The  mthii  ir«  not  pjvrd  ao' 

jnd  [here  La  tipu  x.Lisge« lion  ol  rhecTfulneu  jbout  llir  camp 


when  the  mosquito  mav  become  infected 
from  the  patient.  Consequently  the  early 
detection  of  a  case  is  imperative.  In  the 
two  cities,  accordingly,  a  continual  house-to- 
house  inspection  is  enforced.  At  the  camps 
a.  man  not  reporting  for  work  is  at  once 
investigated. 

During  August  came  a  clearly  visible  stir 
in  the  house-building  departments,  and  a 
hope  for  better  things  among  the  men. 
The  carpenter,  evidently,  was  to  have  his 
logical  precedence  over  the  man  with  the 
steam  shovel.  But  carpenters  were  scarce. 
The  Commission  needed  soo,  asked  Washing- 
ton for  15a,  an<^l:  Washington  was  having  a 
liard  time  getting  any  at  all.  Carpenters 
have  plenty  of  work  in  the  States.  Also 
about   ,io,oQo.ooa  feet  of  lumber  had   been 


ordered,  and  a  ship  with  a, 000,000 
was  then  in  port  at  last.  Now  house! 
men  to  live  in  are  to  be  built.  The  mai 
men  will  be  remembered,  too.  And 
fall,  according  to  promises.  American  ed 
tion  under  American  teachers  begins 
the  Strip. 

Thereis  a  chance,  too,  for  better  and  chc 
food.  Production  on  the  Isthmus  has  n 
been  greatly  in  excess  of  the  normal  pof 
tion.  Lately  the  population  lias  incre. 
by  about  1 5.000,  and  production  has 
creased.  There  has  been  a  crop  failure. 
the  farmers  find  quicker  returns  in  hiring 
as  laborers  on  the  Canal  and  on  fovernn 
roads.  Offers  of  free  land  from  the  C 
mission  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  I 
go  without  takers,     The  fishermen,  recel 


THt  CUMBERSOME   SYSTEM   OF   JAVING   OFF  THE   MEN 
Uciil  liil  AiiEUiil  ibc  laborer!  were  nlicn  compelled  la  ipiDd  diyi  in  Ibe  lice  miliDC  bn  Ihcli  mpa 
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TT  prices  for  their  catches,  see  no  reason 
hiiig  all  the  time.  Two  days'  work  keeps 
,  through  the  seven.  Hence  the  fish 
ly  decreases  in  proportion  as  the  demand 
■lei.  The  usual  coastal  trade  of  small 
It  ffotn  southern  countries,  notably 
,  which  brought  produce,  has  been 
ad  because  of  quarantine  against  the 
tie  pUgne  and  smallpox.    Transporta- 

onr  own  ports  is  not  adequate. 

I  stufE  cannot  be  carried ,  because  the 

f^tteve     no     refrigerator    departments. 

then,  prices  rise  until  the  laborer 
buy  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
la  also  suffer,  and  blame  the  famine  to 
iresence  of  the  Americans.  The.Panama 
•mment  reduced  duties  to  10  per  cent. 
Panama  Railroad  and  steamships  be- 
ing to  the  United  States  lowered  freight 
i.  But  these  attempts  at  relief  failed. 
1st  we  had  to  admit  the  small  wisdom  of 
Taft  Agreement. 

lis  Agreement,  of  January  7 .  1905, 
xd  our  treaty  right  of  free  import  to  the 
fying  of  the  necessities  of  Canal  employees 
he  gold  pajToU,  that  is,  the  Americans, 
■as  the  absurd  idea  that  those  not  paid 
pld  could  shift  for  themselves.  They 
Id  be  forced  to  buy  from  local  merchants, 
thus  benefit  Panama's  industries.  But 
gold-roll  men  were  scarcely  better  off. 
Government's  commissarj'  at  Colon  was 
far  away  and  inadequate.  Certain  re- 
tions  made  it  practically  worthless, 
the  Chinese  merchants  on  the  Strip 
r  nothing  about  catering  to  an  American's 
s.  During  seven  months,  then,  the 
■er  spent  all  his  money,  the  American 
1  not  spend  his  at  all,  and  all  classes 
partly  hungr>'.  Often,  too,  the  laborer 
I  not  get  credit,  since  he  changed  camps 
tently.  And  yet,  though  he  had  no 
.'V,  there  was  money  due  him.  Because 
pernicious  system,  hundreds  of  men  had 
tand  in  Une  on  payday,  yet  wait  for 
afterward  before  they  could  get 
wages.  There  are  stories  of  some  who 
to    the    swamps,    ravenously    hunting 

kmL 

ijr,  the  last  of  July,  Governor  Magoon 
i^id  "to  Panama.  He  desired  that  the 
ji^nenwnt  be  waived  until  local  com- 
p  might  supply  the  demand,  so  that 
triw  the  United  States  Government 
provide  Qommasaries  (or  all  employees. 


And  in  a  most  courteous  note  the  President 
of  Panama  granted  the  request. 

From  this  point,  then,  the  Governor  is 
now  planning  anew.  He  means  to  feed  the 
Strip.  He  will  have  an  ice  plant,  a  bakery 
and  a  laundry  at  Colon.  There  will  be 
cold-storage  ships.  Every  day  a  supply 
train  will  cross  the  Isthmus  with  provisions 
for  the  branch  commissaries  to  be  built,  and 
for  the  mess-houses.  Americans  can  buy 
fancy  groceries  and  such  stuff  duty  free. 
They  can  form  their  own  messes  if  they  care 
to.  But  the  present  mess-house  system 
will  be  retained. 

The  shovels  did  not  have  to  be  stopped  in 
order  to  build  houses  for  the  men.  They 
were  stopped  for  the  need  of  reorganization. 
The  new  chief  had  evidently  been  well 
informed  soon  after  his  arrival.  He  went 
over  the  Cut.  The  coming  of  the  "  Brains 
Car,"  as  it  was  contemptuously  named,  was 
not  heralded  with  advance  telegrams;  none 
of  the  usual  flourish  was  heard.  But  during 
the  day  the  men  noticed  a  stranger  among 
them,  who  seemed  to  be  a  hardy,  earnest 
workingman  like  themselves.  He  was  climb- 
ing about  in  the  mud  of  the  ditch,  catching 
a  switch  engine,  pausing  among  machinery. 
He  had  the  head  of  a  keenly  intellectual 
mechanic,  with  sharp  eyes  and  a  settled  jaw. 
He  had  very  little  to  say  except  to  ask 
questions.  He  was  very  quiet,  very  business- 
like. The  men  were  not  certain  at  first, 
mostly  because  they  could  detect  no  pose. 
There  was  none  of  the  weighty  self- 
consciousness  of  the  "Brains  Car."  It  was 
hard  for  them  to  get  over  this  fact.  But 
when  they  did  they  said,  "See  there,  that 
must  be  Stevens." 

The  new  chief  declared  that  he  would 
make  no  cheap  promises,  "But  come  back 
in  five  months,"  he  added  significantly. 

So,  after  all,  we  have  a  revised  set  of  ex- 
pectations. For  instance,  Mr.  Stevens  has 
in  mind  a  system  of  trackage  and  dumpagc. 
He  proposes  to  build  well-ballasted  railroads, 
so  that  dirt  trains  will  not  fall  through 
the  right  of  way.  He  proposes  that  the 
network  of  rails  shall  insure  clear  tracks,  so 
that  no  shovel  need  have  to  wait  for  cars. 
Then  there  will  be  more  shovels,  each  working 
constantly.  That  will  mean  real  digging. 
Where  the  dirt  will  go  is  the  great  problem. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  a  plan,  one  different 
from  plans  up  to  date,  but  it  was  not  fixed 
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as  yet.  You  see,  we  have  as  yet  no  definite 
plan  for  the  Canal  itself.  That  depends  on 
what  Congress  decides  after  the  report  of  the 
expert  consulting  board.  The  dirt  may  go 
to  fill  the  swamps,  if  the  swamps  are  to  be 
filled,  or  it  may  be  dumped  into  the  ocean 
to  improve  the  entrances.  But  in  any  case 
Mr.  Stevens  means  that  the  fact  of  dumping 
shall  not  clog  the  vital  machinery  of  digging. 
We  may  be  thankful  that  we  have  even 
expectations.  They  are  fairly  bright  ones, 
too,  let  us  admit.  As  though  in  confirmation, 
there  was  apparent  over  the  Zone  a  subtle 
spirit  of  confidence  regained.  When  some 
of  the  shovel  men  and  engine  crews  were 
discharged,  with  the  choice  of  being  taken  to 
New    York,    with    salary    continued    until 


arrival  there,  or  of  other  jobs  on  the  Canal, 
only  a  third  voted  for  home.  This  was 
remarkable,  considering  the  sentiment  that 
had  prevailed  up  to  that  time.  Before,  they 
could  not  be  interested,  because  they  knew 
that  nothing  was  being  done.  But  with  the 
new  chief's  first  orders  there  grew  the  feeling 
that  seniority,  merit  and  faithfulness  would 
henceforth  be  rewarded,  and  that  incompe- 
tents need  not  apply.  They  knew  already 
that  they  were  engaged  on  one  of  the  greatest 
tasks  ever  undertaken,  but  now  they  felt 
that  it  was  to  be  accomplished.  With  such 
backing  the  new  chief  could  not  ask  for 
more  favorable  conditions.  The  matter  rests 
with    him. 

Colon,  Republic  of  Panama, 
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A    STORY   OF   A    PROMOTER   WHO    REVOLUTIONIZED    A   TOWN  AND    MADE 
.HUGE    PROFITS    THROUGH    HIS    DEFT   SKILL    IN    "ORGANIZING"    VICTIMS 

BY 


FREEMAN    HARDING 


HE  WALKED  up  to  the  desk  of  the 
Hotel  Williams  with  the  buoyant 
lightness  of  step  characteristic  of 
some  fleshy  men.  Taking  the  pen,  he  regis- 
tered with  a  bold  flourish: 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Arden,  Chicago 

"Have  you  an  unoccupied  parlor  and  bed- 
room with  a  bath?"  he  asked,  as  he  rubbed 
his  hands  agreeably  together.  "I  may  be 
here  for  some  weeks."  The  clerk  nodded 
assent  and  called  "Front." 

The  Colonel  disappeared  up  the  elevator 
shaft,  but  he  soon  came  down  again  to  break- 
fast. When  he  entered  the  dining  room  his 
dignified  bearing  and  his  genial  expression 
impressed  the  head  waiter,  who  ceremoniously 
seated  him  in  a  preferred  position  whence  he 
could  command  the  room.  He  was  blandly 
courteous  to  the  young  woman  who  brought 
him  his  meal.  When  he  emerged  from  the 
dining  room  the  clerk  looked  him  over. 

He  saw  a  man  of  medium  height,  broad  of 
shoulder  and  rotund  of  body,  who  stood 
golidly  upon  his  feet  and  carried  well  his  fifty 


years.  He  was  clean  shaven.  His  small 
gray  eyes  looked  out  from  their  puffy  environ- 
ment with  friendly  mildness.  He  possessed 
the  oratorical  mouth — long  and  deeply  in- 
dented  at  the  corners — and  lips  of  a  trained 
flexibility.  Above  the  mouth  protruded  a 
blunt  and  obstinate  nose,  and  below  projected 
an  aggressive  chin  comfortably  cushioned  00 
its  adipose  double.  Well  dressed,  in  clothing 
not  too  new,  he  bore  himself  with  an  air  of 
good  humor,  energy  and  prosperity.  The  ctek 
mentally  ticked  him  off,  "Promoter,  likely." 

Colonel  Arden  walked  deliberately  to  tbe 
news  stand  and,  after  looking  over  the  tocil 
papers,  bought  a  copy  of  the  WiUiamsaik 
Search  Light.  Seating  himself  in  a  big  office 
chair  he  glanced  cursorily  through  the  new 
columns ;  then  he  minutely  studied  the  adver- 
tisements. 

"You  can't  grow  a  live  paper  like  this  in  t 
dead  town,"  said  the  Colonel  to  InniaelL 
"These  ads  show  the  place  to  be  vide  awake 
and  prosperous.  Chipman  was  right,  I  reclan, 
in  urging  me  to  work  the  next  deal  hat.' 
He  refolded  the  paper  and  inquired  of  tiN 
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hotel  clerk  the  whereabouts  of  the  Williams- 
btu>;  National  Bank. 

Sauntering  across  the  street,  he  entered 
the  bank  and  asked  for  the  president.  As  he 
walked  into  the  president's  office  he  saw  an 
undersized  man  seated  at  a.  ponderous  desk. 
His  head  was  thatched  with  hair  of  a  rusty 
blown ;  a  tracery  of  minute  red  veins  simulated 
the  flush  of  health  upon  his  shaven  cheeks ; 
a  bng  and  drooping  nose  overhung  a  naked 
upper  lip,  which  shut  close  upon  its  neighbor; 
Bud  a  reddish  beard,  clipped  to  a  point,  pro- 
longed his  chin.  He  Ufted  his  head  and  fixed 
a  lack-lustre  eye  on  his  caller. 

"President  Simpson,  I  believe." 

The  reply  was  a  curt  nod. 

An  engaging  smile  spread  over  the  Colonel's 
face. 

"I  understand  the  Central  National  is  your 
Chic^o  correspondent,"  he  said;  and,  pulling 
out  a  prosperous- loo  king  pocketbook,  he 
extracted  an  envelope.  The  banker  opened 
it,  drew  out  the  typewritten  contents,  and, 
glancing  over  it,  said,  without  rising: 

"Glad  to  meet  you.     What  can  I  do  for 

)t)u'" 

■'I  am  here,"  said  the  Colonel,  "to  look 
into  the  advisabiUty  of  establishing  a  manu- 
facturing plant  at  this  point.  As  I  may  be 
in  Wiiliamsville  for  a  month  or  so,  I  should 
like  to  open  an  account — small — only  for 
expenses." 

"Happy.  I'm  sure,"  said  the  banker,  slightly 
relaxing  his  rigidity  of  manner. 

The  Colonel  handed  him  a  draft  for  $1,000 
and,  sitting  down  without  being  asked,  began 
a  jovial  conversation  in  which  the  talking  was 
all  on  his  side.  When  his  deposit  and  check 
books  were  brought  to  him  and  he  had  re- 
corded his  big  and  legible  signature,  he  rose, 
bowed  and,  smiling  spaciously  over  the  whole 
establishment,  departed. 

II 

The  Colonel  made  himself  very  comfortable 
at  the  Hotel  Williams.  He  had  a  special 
telephone  put  in  and  imported  a  private 
secretary,  a  young  fellow  with  black  eyes,  a 
drooping  mustache  and  graceful  manners. 
His  duties  were  not  arduous  and  he  had  much 
time  on  his  hands,  which  he  filled  with  social 
pleasures.  He  easily  drifted  into  cordial 
relations  with  the  younger  set  and  was  invited 
to  many  entertainments.  Young  women 
spoke  of  his  dancing  as  "just  lovely,"  ami  the 


gentle  melancholy  of  his  manner  made  him 
fascinating  to  them.  His  excellent  taste  in 
dress  was  much  commented  on. 

He  also  became  a  great  favorite  in  the 
crude  Bohemia  of  the  place.  The  newspaper 
men  took  to  him  mightily.  It  came  out  that 
he  had  been  at  one  time  on  the  staff  of  a  New 
York  paper,  and  he  was  able  to  teach  them 
some  new  tricks  in  journalism. 

"Get  under  their  vests,  Archie,"  the  Colonel 
urged.  "Dont  mind  the  expense.  It's 
money  well  spent.  And  I  wish  you  could  get  on 
close  terms  with  Sefton,  He's  chairman  of  the 
Citizen's  Association  and  in  the  Council.  We 
are  sure  to  need  him  before  we  get  through. " 

"I  know  him  pretty  well  already,"  replied 
Archie,  lazily.  "He  likes  me  and  has  a  good 
opinion  of  you." 

From  the  gos.sip  of  the  hotel  proprietor  the 
Colonel  picked  up  much  information  about 
the  place  and  the  people.  Later  he  took  to 
driving  through  the  suburbs  and  looking  up 
potential  sites  for  factories.  Finally  they 
introduced  him  at  the  club,  where  he  soon 
made  himself  much  at  home,  drinking  in 
moderation,  telling  capital  stories  and  steadily 
extending  his  acquaintance.  Within  a  few 
weeks  many  people  said,  "Morning,  Colonel," 
as  they  passed  him  in  the  street. 

Smithers,  the  member-elect  of  Congress, 
was  about  to  enter  on  his  duties  at  Washing- 
ton, and  his  admirers  determined  to  give  him 
a  "send  ofE"  in  the  shape  of  a  dinner  in  his 
honor.  The  a5air  developed  into  an  imposing 
social  function.  At  Archie's  suggestion,  the 
ladies  were  privileged  to  look  down  from  the 
galleries.  Arden,  who  had  been  placed  at 
the  raised  table  reserved  for  the  elect,  kept 
his  neighborhood  in  a  roar.  When  the  toast- 
master  had  delivered  his  address  of  welcome 
the  guest  of  honor  said  his  dull  and  halting 
say.  His  remarks  were  conscientiously  imi- 
tated by  several  representative  citizens.  But 
at  last  an  individual,  pleasantly  stimulated, 
shouted,  "Let's  hear  from  Colonel  Arden." 
"Arden!  Arden!"  was  the  cry,  and  the  pro- 
testing Colonel  got  up  and  began  to  speak. 

His  was  a  genial,  friendly  talk  about  the 
place  and  its  people  that  made  everj'one  feel 
pleased  and  complimented.  The  speech  was 
set  with  stories — jewels  in  their  way— and 
the  peroration  was  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  ladies  that  brought  a  round  of  cheers  and 
made  every  woman  present  always  after  refer 
to  the  orator  as  "that  dear  Colonel  Arden." 
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Archie  circulated  tactfully  among  the  tables 
and  through  the  galleries  and  hobnobbed  with 
the  reporters.  As  a  result,  the  newspaper 
comments  the  next  day  did  full  justice  to  the 
Colonel's  effort. 

His  reputation  continued  to  grow.  He 
not  only  cultivated  the  well-to-do,  but  he 
also  sought  out  and  made  much  of  certain  of 
the  horny-handed — men  who  had  influence 
with  the  miners  and  the  factory  workers. 
He  made  a  special  crony  of  Morgan, "the  Boss," 
as  he  was  called.  By  this  time  he  had  prepared 
the  ground,  and  now  he  began  to  sow  the  seed. 

Ill 

Williamsville,  founded  a  half  century 
before,  had  grown  exceedingly.  The  sur- 
rounding hills  contained  deposits  of  fire  clay 
and  glass  sand.  The  region  was  underlaid 
with  coal,  and  the  place  had  become  a  "hub" 
where  many  railroads  focussed  like  the  spokes 
of  a  wheel.  The  30,000  inhabitants  were 
buoyant  and  busy.  Thousands  of  mijiers 
lived  in  rude,  unpainted  houses  grouped  around 
the  coal  shafts  in  the  outskirts.  Nearer  the 
centre  stood  the  more  pretentious  dwellings 
of  the  glassworkers,  boasting  paint  and  front 
yards;  the  "Ridge"  was  the  site  of  the  villas 
and  mansions  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  rich. 

An  electric  street-car  line  zigzagged  aim- 
lessly through  the  town.  It  ran  its  cars  so 
far  apart  that  only  people  of  leisure  could 
afford  to  wait  for  them.  An  ancient  power 
house  supplied  current  for  the  car  service 
and  also  for  lighting  the  streets.  It  was  full 
of  out-of-date  machinery,  and  the  irregular 
and  uncertain  illumination  was  a  stock 
subject  for  newspaper  jokes.  But,  intrenched 
behind  a  perpetual  franchise.  Organized 
Incompetence  continued  obstinately  to  do 
what  it  chose  with  its  own. 

One  day,  by  a  carefully  planned  accident, 
Arden  encountered  Simpson  as  he  was  leaving 
the  bank.  By  this  time  the  Colonel  knew 
him  as  well  as  Simpson  permitted  himself  to 
be  known, 

"Come  up  to  my  rooms,  I  want  to  show  you 
something,"  said  the  Colonel  in  his  jovial, 
whole-hearted  way.  Simpson  nodded,  and 
the  two  were  soon  seated  in  Arden's  parlor 
with  the  door  locked. 

"This  is  what  I  want  to  show  you,"  said  the 
Colonel,  as  he  indicated  the  well-filled  table 
that  served  as  a  sideboard.  Simpson  took  a 
drink,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  watted. 


"Have  you  been  wondering  why  I  ha^ 
spending  so  much  time  here?"  demand 
Ci3lonel. 

"It's  a  nice  town,"  said  Simpson. 

"True  enough,  but  that  isn't  the  1 
I'll  tell  you.  I'm  in  the  electrical  bi 
and  it's  a  good  one  to  be  in.  It's  pi 
handsomely." 

"Think  of  building  an  electric  plant 
asked  the  banker  indifferently. 

"I  don't  build  electric  plants.  I  lei 
people  build  'em  and  then  I  buy  'em 
and  sell  'em  dear.     Understand?" 

Simpson  did  not  answer,  but  sat  w 
eyes  directed  through  the  window  . 
building  across  the  street. 

"Simpson,"  continued  the  Colonel,  ; 
out  his  "frankness"  stop,  "you  own  3 
of  the  2,500  shares  of  stock  of  the  Wi 
ville  Electric  Company.  It  pays  you 
cent,  and  sells  at  ninety.  I'm  lookinf 
partner  who  will  help  me  make  that 
worthless." 

Simpson  took  his  cigar  out  of  his  1 
said,  "Go  on,"  and  put  it  back  again, 
got  on  his  legs,  spread  them  well  apai 
shook  an  imperative  forefinger  at  tb 
eyed  man  in  front  of  him. 

"That  company  of  yours,"  he  said, 
perpetual  franchise  to  run  cars  over  tl 
streets  in  this  town,  and,  managed 
there's  a  fortune  in  it.  How  do  thej 
it?"  he  asked  scornfully.  "They've  th 
to  operate  over  fifteen  miles  of  streets 
are  only  running  over  six.  The  rails  ar 
out,  the  ties  are  rotten,  the  cars  ridi 
That  power  house" — he  pointed  out 
window  at  a  lank  iron  chimney  in  t 
tance  vomiting  dense  black  smoke- 
museum  of  antiquities.  The  lighting 
is  beneath  contempt.  And  yet  there's 
tract  for  street  lighting  with  nine  years 
Two  hundred  arc  lights  at  $100  a 
Great  Scott!  Twenty  thousand  dollarsl 
I  want  to  buy  the  whole  thing  cheap,  fi: 
and  sell  it  dear." 

The  Colonel  stopped  for  breatl 
listener,  after  smoking  for  a  time,  be 
utter  scant  phrases: 

"May  be  true,  but  stock's  scattered- 
holdings — estates — widows — orphans 
jags — Williams's  estate's  got  500  shan 
next  biggest  stockholder — ^pays  5  per 
satisfies  most  of  us — hard  to  slu^  ou 

"But  it's  my  btisiuess  to  shake  i 
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oiged  the  Colonel.  A  flush  spread  over  his 
ooimtenance,  his  eyes  drew  closer  together, 
his  face  became  hawklike,  and  his  chin  struck 
aggressively  forward  while  its  double  retired 
within  his  collar.  Simpson  drew  his  mouth 
into  a  lipless  slit. 

"I  must  decline  to  be  mixed  up  in  any 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  property.  I  am  a 
director  of  the  company  and  much  of  the 
stock  is  held  by  my  friends." 

"Mixed  upl"  exclaimed  the  Colonel  in  a 
shocked  tone.  '  I  should  say  not.  I  want 
you  not  to  be  mixed  up.  What  will  you  take 
fiwyour  stock?" 
"My  price  is  150,"  was  the  reply 
■'Well,"  said  the  Colonel  emphatically,  "I 
can  make  it  pay  you  big  money  to  sell  it  at 
twenty." 

For  the  first  time  there  was  a  glimmer  of 
interest  in  Simpson's  eye. 
"Can't  be  done,"  he  said  ungraciously. 
"Done!  Easiest  thing  in  the  world,"  said 
the  Colonel,  putting  on  his  oratorical  manner. 
"If  the  papers  are  supplied  with  facts  they 
will  make  them  public.  Do  you  know  what 
the  papers  are  going  to  say?"  Then  and 
there  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  scandal- 
ous character  of  the  trolley  and  lighting 
management,  and  announced  his  determina- 
tion to  bring  people  to  the  place  who  would 
secure  a  franchise  and  give  a  competing 
service  that  would  make  the  old  company 
gasp.  The  new  corporation  would  parallel 
every  good  route  and  furnish  electric  light 
for  next  to  nothing. 

"I  can  get  the  franchise  I  want  in  a  month," 
he  blustered.  "Boss  Morgan  and  I  under- 
stand each  other.  But  I  need  your  help  to 
capture  that  mismanaged  property.  I  want 
you  to  lead  the  fight  against  me  and  my 
project.  Pour  in  hot  shot,  the  hotter  the 
better.  Rally  your  stockholders  and  defend 
their  interests,  and,  when  you  are  licked,  sell 
Out  in  di^ust.  I'll  find  the  man  to  buy. 
The  others  will  follow  you  lamb  fashion,  and 
we  can  take  in  most  of  the  stock  cheap — dirt 
cheap." 

Simpson  still  smoked  thoughtfully;  then, 
"Go  on."  he  said. 

The  Colonel  proceeded.  "When  the  stock  is 
Dure  m  modernize  the  old  road  and  the  earn- 
ings will  jump  up.  I'll  get  a  competing  charter 
and  well  build  non-competing  extensions  that 
vin  complete  the  old  system.  Then  we'll 
cooac^idate,  and  on  the  boom  we  can  &ell  a 


bond  issue  big  enough  to  give  us  a  lot  of  cash 
and  all  the  stock  as  velvet-  The  reorganized 
concern  ought  to  earn  enough  to  make  that 
stock  worth  par." 

"It  will  take  a  lot  of  money  to  put  it 
through,"  said  the  banker,  briefly. 

"Chipman  is  my  backer,"  said  Arden. 
'  It'll  be  my  job  to  get  the  new  franchise  and 
break  down  the  old  company.  It'll  be  your 
job  to  help  us  get  the  old  stock  cheap,  and 
Chipman  will  put  up  the  money  till  we  can 
sell  our  bonds.  Then  we'll  divide,  one-third 
to  Chipman,  one-third  to  you,  one-third  to 
me." 

Before  the  close  of  the  week  the  president 
of  the  Williamsville  National  Bank  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  Chicago,  It  happened  that 
Colonel  Arden  was  there  at  the  same  time. 
Curiously  enough  they  met  in  Chipman 's 
office.  Certain  eminent  corporation  lawyers 
were  busy  for  several  days  drawing  up  agree- 
ments. When  these  were  signed,  the  two  men 
returned  to  Williamsville  by  different  trains. 

IV 

Forthwith  Secretary  Archibald  Jennings 
got  very  busy.  He  had  confidential  talks 
with  reporters  and  interviews  with  editors, 
in  which  he  called  to  their  attention  the 
advisability  of  doing  something  about  the 
outrageously  bad  management  of  the  Electric 
Company.  He  supplied  them  with  astonish- 
ing facts  and  figures,  and  convinced  them 
that  there  was  both  reputation  and  circula- 
tion in  taking  up  the  matter. 

With  a  singular  unanimity  all  the  papers 
began  the  attack  at  the  same  time.  The 
news  columns  were  filled  with  disgraceful 
examples,  while  in  the  editorial  pages  these 
were  used  as  texts  for  condemnatory  sermons 
and  denunciations  of  the  ill-treatment  of  a 
long-suffering  public.  The  management  was 
savagely  criticised  for  the  low  wages  paid  to 
the  company's  employees  and  th:  long  hours 
of  service  exacted.  An  opportune  accident 
was  made  the  most  of.  The  half-dozen  news- 
papers yapped  in  chorus  like  a  pack  of  terriers, 
and  speedily  stirred  the  public  to  action.  As  a 
result  a  mass  meeting  was  called  and  the  big 
hall  selected  was  crowded  with  protestmg 
citizens. 

After  much  urging  Colonel  Arden  made  a 
rousing  speech,  packed  with  sarcasm,  ridicule 
and  dentmciation.  It  carried  the  audience  ofi 
its   feet.     When    he   icgietMt^    wttfii^iTtf:!^:^. 
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that,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  subject  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  to  the  disadvantages  they 
would  suffer  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
their  work,  he  would  probably  be  forced  by 
his  associates  to  locate  the  projected  steel 
plant  elsewhere,  howls  of  execration  arose. 
Fiery  resolutions  were  passed  with  a  roar. 
These  not  only  condemned  the  Electnc  Com- 
pany, but  demanded  that  the  Mayor  should 
bring  proceedings  to  abrogate  its  charter. 

Directors  and  stockholders  had  an  unhappy 
time  trying  to  explain  and  to  defend  them- 
selves, but  Simpson  made  no  apologies.  In- 
stead of  defending  himself,  he  attacked.  He 
abused  the  Colonel  so  violently  that  fear  was 
felt  lest  Ardcn's  Kentucky  blood  might  drive 
him  to  seek  vindication  at  the  pistol's  point. 
The  banker  vigorously  asserted  the  rights  of 
the  corporation.  He  proclaimed  the  damage 
to  innocent  investors  from  this  attempt  to 
destroy  the  value  of  their  property.  The 
worried  stockholders  were  grateful  for  his 
leadership  and  ranged  themselves  behind  him. 
He  became  the  champion  of  "property  nghts" 
against  "socialistic  spohation." 

At  that  ijsychological  moment  Colonel 
Arden  announced  through  the  newspapers 
that  he  had  induced  the  Honorable  Jabez 
Chipman,  the  well-known  street-railway  mag- 
nate of  Chicago,  to  consider  the  building  of  an 
electric  road  and  lighting  plant.  If  he  could 
be  persuaded  to  take  hold  of  the  situation 
the  town  would  find  itself  the  possessor  of 
undrcamed-of  facilities  at  absurdly  reason- 
able prices.  The  papers  profusely  thanked 
the  Colonel. 

Chipman  came  down  to  Williamsville  and 
held  an  informal  reception  at  Colonel  Arden's 
rooms.  The  next  morning  the  papers  jubi- 
lantly announced  that,  as  a  result  of  the  visit 
of  the  Honorable  Jabez  Chipman,  Colonel 
Arden  was  prepared  to  go  ahead  as  soon  as  a 
satisfactory  franchise  should  be  granted. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council  the 
chamber  was.  crowded  with  citizens.  Sefton, 
the  "reform"  member,  rose  and  introduced  a 
charter  which,  he  stated,  was  satisfactory  to 
Colonel  Arden.  It  ought  to  have  been,  for 
he  had  drawn  it  himself.  Its  sponsor  ex- 
plained that  It  was  practically  a  duplicate  of 
that  long  before  granted  to  the  old  company. 
The  rights,  privileges  and  duties  were  per- 
petual, and  applied  to  many  streets  sorely  in 
need  of  traction  facilities — in  fact,  to  all 
important  avenues  not  already  suncndeted  to 


the  old  corporation.  Sefton  went  on  to  say 
that  Colonel  Arden  had  ^reed  to  furnish  on 
a  ten-year  contract  100  arc  lights  for  $75  each, 
or  $35  a  year  less  than  the  sum  exacted  by 
the  old  corporation.  There  was  a  clapping 
of  hands  as  the  Councilman  made  this  point. 
Arden  had  not  mentioned  to  him  that  each 
of  these  lights  would  o}st  the  company  less 
than  S40  a  year. 

Simpson  filed  a  protest  which  received  so 
little  consideration  that  he  withdrew  in  a  huff. 

Within  a  week,  impelled  by  "the  Imperious 
Voice  of  an  Aroused  People,"  the  Council  bad 
granted  the  franchise  with  but  one  amend- 
ment, which  provided  that  any  company 
operating  under  the  charter  should  not  con- 
solidate with  the  hated  old  corporation.  The 
vote  was  unanimous.  The  Mayor  affixed  his 
signature  at  once.  The  morning  papers  were 
able  to  announce  in  big  headlines: 

MONOPOLY  DOWNED 

THE    PEOPLE    WIN 

They  expressed  the  obligations  of  the  com- 
munity to  Colonel  Arden,  who  had  informed 
them  that  he  was  already  organizing  the 
Metropolis  Electric  Company  to  operate 
under  the  new  charter,  with  a  capital  of 
Ji.ooo.ooo,  all  of  which  had  been  subscribed. 

Soon  after  this  certain  hard-working  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  were  able  to  add  to  their 
savings  -  bank  deposits  several  times  the 
amount  of  their  yearly  w^es,  and  Boss  Mor- 
gan opened  a  substantial  bank  account — in 
Chicago. 

Still  the  stubborn  Simpson  kept  up  the 
fight.  He  urged  the  uneasy  stockholders  of 
the  old  company  not  to  part  with  their  hold- 
ings, and,  heartened  by  his  confident  aggres- 
siveness, most  of  them  followed  his  advice. 
And  then  came  the  thunderclap.  It,  wa 
announced  that  a  bill  had  been  quietly  slipped 
through  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the 
Governor  authorizing  one  road  to  run  over 
the  tracks  of  another  for  distances  of  half  I 
mile  by  paying  a  reasonable  rental.  With 
this  news  the  paper  published  a  map  shovof 
the  routes  to  be  built  upon  at  onoe  by  the 
"Arden"  Company,  as  well  as  the  portiDttl 
of  the  old  tracks  to  be  utilized  under  the  ne* 
law.  The  map  looked  like  the  grating  of  i 
jail  window.  Every  important  nnite  of  tie 
old  corporation  was  to  be  puallded  aad 
some  of  Its  most  profitable  truHu^  UavJ 
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by  "Arden"  cars.  The  papers  printed  pic- 
tures of  those  elegant  vehicles  beside  snap- 
shots of  the  archaic  boxes  on  wheels  then 
ninning.  "No  one,"  they  said,  "would  ride 
in  the  latter." 

Simpson  denounced  the  whole  thing  in  a 
newspaper  interview  as  a  conspiracy  against 
property  rights  and  an  outrage  upon  widows 
and  orphans.  Then  he  threw  up  his  hands 
in  disgiist,  resigned  from  the  board,  and  sold 
his  stock  to  a  Chicago  man  for  twenty  cents 
on  the  dollar.  He  showed  to  his  fellow 
directors  the  check  he  had  received  in  pay- 
ment, and  said,  confidentially,  that  he  was 
glad  he  had  found  a  fool  to  unload  on.  There 
was  a  rush  to  sell,  and  other  Chicago  innocents 
were  induced  to  buy  the  stock  eagerly  pressed 
upon  them  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  on 
tie  dollar.  Before  three  months  had  passed 
the  former  stockholders  of  the  company  had 
been,  in  large  part,  divested  of  their  holdings. 


Again  the  Colonel  and  Simpson  journeyed 
to  Chicago  and  met  in  Chipman's  sumptuous 
offices.  They  seated  themselves  at  a  big  table. 

"Let's  get  to  business,"  said  Chipman. 
"Nat,  I  presume  you've  got  a  plan.  Tell  us 
what  it  is." 

"AU  right,"  said  Arden.  "We've  picked  up 
$341,000  par  value  of  the  stock  of  the  Wil- 
liamsville  Electric  Company.  That  leaves 
only  $9,000  of  it  in  the  hands  of  original 
stockholders — pretty  clean  sweep.  And  we 
got  it  cheap.  It  cost  us — let  me  see — "  and 
he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  a  memorandum 
book — "$43,i8o,  and  you,  Chipman,  have  put 
up  the  money  and  have  got  the  stock  in  your 
safe." 

Chipman  nodded. 

"Then  I've  organized  the  Metropolis  Elec- 
tric Company  and  have  sold  it  the  new  frart- 
chise  granted  to  rae  by  the  Council,  taking  in 
paj-ment  the  company's  capital  stock  of 
$1,000,000,  and  that  stock  is  locked  up  in  my 
safe. 

"I've  put  in  a  'diimmy'  board  of  directors, 
including  two  prominent  citizens  of  Williams- 
ville,  and  the  board  has  voted  to  issue 
$500,000  of  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  on 
the  franchise  and  on  the  road  when  it's  built. 
I've  explained  that  we'll  need  a  lot  of  money 
to  put  up  the  power  house,  construct  the  road, 
buy  cars  aiwi  so  forth.  The  stockholders" — 
{mating  a  finger  at  his  own  chest — "have 


ratified  the  issue.  Now  as  to  the  old  company, 
Chipman,  you  must  put  in  a  'dummy'  board — 
Simpson  can  tell  us  whom  to  pick — and  have 
them  vote  a  $500,000  bond  issue  to  be  spent 
on  reconstruction  and  improvements.  "Then 
we  must  organize  a  holding  company  under 
the  laws  of  some  Eastern  state — New  Jersey, 
likely.  That  company  must  buy  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  the  two  Wtlliamsville  companies 
so  as  to  control  them.  It  should  have  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,000,000.  Let's  call  it  the  Standard 
Electric  Company.  It  can  buy  the  $1,000,000 
worth  of  bonds  of  the  two  local  corporations 
and  pay  for  thera  in  a  contract  to  construct 
the  Metropolis  power  house,  road  and  lighting 
lines,  and  to  rebuild,  modernize  and  re-equip 
the  old  road.  We'd  better  have  it  take  the 
bonds  over  at  ninety. 

"Chipman,  you  must  sell  the  Standard 
Company  that  $241,000  worth  of  old  company 
stock  which  we  bought  below  eighteen  at  par 
— it's  worth  it— and  I'll  sell  the  company  the 
$1,000,000  of  Metropolis  stock  for  $1,000,000 
of  their  own  stock.     Then  we'll  have  it  all. 

"When  this  has  been  done,"  he  went  on, 
"the  Standard  Company  will  have  $3,341,000 
of  securities  of  other  corporations  in  its 
treasury,  and  it  can  'hock'  the  whole  lot 
with  a  trust  company  as  security  for  an  issue 
of  $1,000,000  of  its  own  bonds — 5  per  cents. 
Can  you  sell  those  bonds,  Chipman?" 

"Yes.  if  the  earnings  show  up,"  replied  the 
street-railway  man. 

"I'll  come  to  the  earnings  by  and  by," 
continued  the  Colonel.  "Suppose  those  bonds 
only  bring  ninety — they  ought  to  fetch  ninety- 
five — we'll  have  $900,000  in  cash.  It'll  cost 
$241,000  for  the  stock  Chipman  sells  'em; 
say  $9,000  more  for  organization  expenses; 
that  aggregates  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The 
Standard  Electric  Company  can  sublet  its 
contracts,  under  which  it  agrees  to  do  the 
construction  work  of  both  local  companies, 
for  $600,000  to  a  fellow  I  know,  and  have 
$50,000  left  in  the  treasury  to  pay  a  year's 
interest  on  their  own  bonds. 

"I'll  fix  it  with  the  sub -contractor  to  rebate 
me  $100,000  on  the  job.  With  the  $500,000 
he  keeps,"  he  went  on,  "he  can  build  a  big 
power  house,  finish  the  'Metropolis'  line, 
reconstruct  and  equip  the  old  road  and  buy 
a  park  out  at  Elk  Lake.  It'll  take  a  year  to 
do  it  all,  but  when  it's  done  we'll  be  earning 
at  the  rate  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
annually." 
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Simpson  had  jammed  his  hands  into  his 
pockets  and  hunched  himself  down  into  his 
chair  till  his  chin  nearly  touched  the  table. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  evilly  on  the- speaker  as 
he  followed  every  word.  Distrust,  suspicion 
and  bewilderment  were  written  plainly  upon 
his  face.     The  Colonel  talked  on: 

"We  can  operate  the  properties  for  50  per 
cent.,  and  after  deductir^  the  $50,000  a  year 
bond  interest  we'll  have  earnings  of  $75,000  a 
year  belonging  to  the  Standard  stockholders 
— that's  enough  to  pay  7  J  per  cent,  dividends. 
The  town  is  making  a  big  growth,  and  earn- 
ings will  grow  with  it.  In  three  years  it'll 
be  a  10  per  cent,  stock." 

"What  are  we  going  to  make  out  of  the 
whole  business?"  asked  Simpson,  sullenly. 

"After  making  Chipman  good  for  his  ad- 
vances we'll  have  $190,000  profit  on  the  Wil- 
liamsville  stock.  We'll  get  another  $100,000 
out  of  the  construction  contract.  It  will 
cost  for  expenses  and  lubrication  say  $65,000; 
that'll  leave  us  $75,000  apiece  in  cash.  But 
the  big  thing  is  the  $1,000,000  Standard  stock. 
It's  sure  to  be  worth  par  in  two  years.  We 
can  cut  our  melon  in  a  year." 

"Not  bad,  Nat,"  said  Chipman.  "Any- 
thing else  you  want  to  know,  Simpson?"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  banker. 

"Where's  the  money  to  come  from  to  carry 
through  the  scheme?"  he  asked. 

Arden  pointed  a  finger  at  Chipman. 

"Nat,"  said  the  magnate,  "you've  drawn 
on  me  so  far  for  between  $50,000  and  $60,000 
for  expenses  and  lubrication.  With  what  I've 
paid  for  stock,  I'm  out  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand.  I'll  keep  the  million  of  bonds  of 
the  holding  company  in  my  safe  deposit 
vaults,  and  sell  them  as  we  need  money.  If 
thev  don't  go  I'll  lend  you  on  them  till  they 
do.  Now  I  guess  we  understand  one  another. 
Are  you  hungry?   Let's  get  a  bite  to  eat." 

Chipman  entertained  them  with  a  luxurious 
lunch,  after  which  the  lawyers  received  their 
instructions  to  organize  the  holding  company. 
Colonel  Arden  went  back  to  Williamsville  by 
the  night  train.     So  did  Simpson. 

VI 

In  a  marvelously  short  time  the  energetic 
promoter  had  found  engineers  and  contractors 
to  his  liking.  The  streets  were  torn  up  in 
many  places.  Carloads  of  rails,  poles  and 
ties  filled  the  railway  sidings.  A  big  power 
house  began  to  rise  near  the  mouth  of  a  coal 


shaft.    The   press   of  Williamsville    learned 
through  Archie  that  not  only  had  the  $t,ooo,- 
000  of  stock  of  the  new  company  been  sub- 
scribed but  that  Eastern  interests  had  bought 
up  $500,000  of  the  bonds  of  the   concern. 
Archie    also    distributed    among  the   papers 
electrotypes  of  the  power  house  in  course  of 
construction.     It  showed  an  -imposing  struc- 
ture.   Once    more    the    papers    voiced    the 
opinion  that  the  people  owed  much  to  Colonel 
Arden,  who  was  so  loyally  carrying  out  his 
pledges. 

The  old  corporation,  spurred  on  by  the 
threatened  competition,  set  to  work  to 
modernize  its  properties.  It  relaid  its  track 
with  heavy  rails  and  bought  new  cars  and 
extended  its  lighting  lines.  The  directors 
found  it  necessary  to  authorize  the  issue  of 
$500,000  in  bonds.  They  were  readily  sold 
to  the  Standard  Electric  Company,  a  power- 
ful Eastern  concern  which  had  contracted  to 
carry  out  the  extensive  plans  of  the  local 
corporation. 

Within  a  year  the  trolley  service  and  light- 
ing of  Williamsville  had  been  transformed. 
The  three  steel  chimneys  of  the  great  power 
house  were  vomiting  black  smoke.  Tlw  two 
companies  bad  made  peace  and  drew  their 
power  from  that  common  source.  At  fre- 
quent intervals  elegant  cars  hummed  and 
buzzed  through  the  streets.  Nightly,  along 
the  main  thoroughfares  arc  lights  glared. 
The  business  establishments  were  ablaze  with 
incandescents.  The  people  were  proud  of 
what  had  been  accompUshed,  and,  when  it 
became  known  that  the  Standard  Electric 
Company  was  in  control  of  the  two  local  cor- 
porations and  would  operate  them  in  harmony, 
no  one  objected  to  it,  or  attempted  to  invoke 
the  anti-consolidation  clause  in  the  "Arden" 
franchise.  The  Standard  Electric  Company 
announced  to  the  newspapers  that  it  was 
planning  to  unite  Williamsville  with  neigh- 
boring towns  by  interurban  roads  which 
would  be  feeders  to  the  trade  of  the  town  and 
greatly  benefit  the  local  trolley  lines.  In 
order  to  complete  the  improvements  con- 
templated, this  company  had  made  an  issue 
of  bonds,  secured  by  the  deposit  of  practically 
all  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  two  local  com- 
panies. These  securities  were  bottomed  on 
the  prosperity  of  Williamsville;  there  could 
be  no  better  investment  for  its  citizens;  a 
prospectus  would  be  found  in  the  advertising 
columns.    The  WilliamsviUe  National  Bank 
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bad  secured  a  part  of  this  issue  and  was  offer- 
ing the  bonds  at  par  and  interest.  Thus  the 
newspapers,  duly  coached  and  rewarded, 
made  clear  the  situation. 

Long  before  this  Simpson  had  ceased  to 
oppose  the  inevitable.  He  and  the  Colonel 
were  once  more  on  speaking  terms.  The 
banker  said  good  things  of  those  bonds,  and 
many  of  the  people  who  had  sold  their  stock 
in  the  old  company  below  twenty  cents  on 
the  dollar  bought  them  at  par.  Thus  they 
secured  one-fifth  of  their  former  income. 
The  remaining  four-fifths  found  its  way  into 
other  pockets. 

VII 

One  day  Arden  said  to  Simpson,  as  he 
saiintered  into  the  bank: 

"Our  melon's  ripe;  let's  cut  it.  I'll  telephone 
to  Chipman  that  we'll  go  up  to-morrow  night 
andgettogetherathisoffice  the  next  morning." 
For  the  last  time  the  three  met  in  Chipman's 
office.  Arden  produced  his  accounts  and 
explained  that  the  expenses  had  somewhat 
exceeded  the  original  estimates.  Lubrication 
had  cost  more  than  he  had  calculated,  and  he 
must  ask  for  $76,000.  Most  of  this  had  been 
advanced  by  Chipman,  the  rest  by  himself. 
He  must  ask,  in  addition,  for  an  allowance 
of  $10,000.  two  year's  salary  for  his  secretary, 
Jennings.  He  had  been  very  active  and 
efficient.  It  was  further  agreed  that  they 
should  allow  the  young  man  $50,000  of  the 
Standard  Electric  Company's  stock. 

"Chipman,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "after 
payii^  my  bills  for  expenses  you'll  have 
$104,000  to  our  credit  in  the  Williamsville 
stock  deal,  and  I've  sent  you  $100,000  that  I 
got  out  of  the  contract.  That  makes  $204,000. 
Suppose  you  have  those  figures  verified  and 
then  draw  three  checks  of  $6S,ooo  each. 
That  will  settle  up  the  cash.  I've  had  the 
$1,000,000  of  Standard  stock  put  into  hun- 
dred-share certificates.  I  am  entitled  to 
3,166  shares;  so  are  each  of  you.  That  leaves 
in  my  hands  the  500  shares  for  Jennings  and 
twenty  to  qualify  dummy  directors."  By  night 
everything  had  been  settled  and  mutual 
releases   signed. 

When  Archie  Jennings  and  the  Colonel 
met  next  morning  the  latter  gave  him  a  big 
hug.  "Archie,"  he  said,  "the  job  is  finished. 
You've  done  m^hty  good  work  and  I  want 
to  show  you  that  I  appreciate  it.  You've 
beenlikeaeHMitoine'aod  I  intend  to  do  what's 


right.  Chipman  and  Simpson  insist  that  I 
must  take  care  of  you,  and  I'm  more  than 
willing.  I  haven't  skimped  you  on  expense 
money.  Do  you  feel  that  $25,000  in  cash 
will  satisfy  you?" 

"It's  more  than  generous,"  replied  Archie, 
aglow  with  impulsive  enthusiasm ;  and  he 
wrung  the  hand  of  his  benefactor,  who  looked 
at  him  affectionately. 

"My  boy,"  said  the  Colonel.  "I  have  found 
out  that  the  city  of  Allerton  is  cursed  with  a 
hayseed  electric  plant.  It  is  my  duty  to 
institute  drastic  reforms  in  that  place,  and  I 
want  your  help.  If  we  can  bring  it  off,  1*11 
make  it  $50,000  for  you  this  time." 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  Colonel  with 
shining  eyes.  "I'd  like  to  work  with  you 
always,"  he  said. 

"By  the  by,  Archie,  do  you  happen  to 
know  if  the  people  of  this  town  are  anxious 
to  recognize  my  services  by  a  dinner  or 
something  ?' ' 

"They  are,"  said  Archie  with  conviction. 

It  was  a  great  occasion.  Sefton,  the  re- 
former, presided  and  paid  a  warm  tribute  to 
Colonel  Arden.  The  Colonel's  eyes  were 
moist  with  emotion  as  the  best  citizens,  in- 
cluding the  leading  clergymen,  filed  by  and 
shook  his  hand  in  farewell. 

VIII 

Colonel  Nathaniel  Arden  was  sittit^  in  a 
wicker  chair  in  the  buffet  car  of  the  "Limited." 
The  train  had  just  left  the  station  at  Williams- 
ville and,  looking  backward,  he  caught  sight 
of  smoke  plumes  drifting  to  the  east  from 
the  tops  of  the' lofty  steel  chimneys  of  the 
power  house.  The  sun  had  set,  and  already 
electric  constellations  glittered  in  the  streets. 

"Well,  the  town  got  what  it  wanted  and  I 
got  what  I  wanted,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
called  to  mind  the  incidents  of  two  strenuous 
years.  "It  was  a  good  job,  and  well  done. 
Let  me  see,  I  got  $68,000  in  cash,  and  I  man- 
aged to  economize  in  expenses  and  do  the 
work  for  $14,000  less  than  I  was  paid.  That 
was  an  inspiration  about  Archie.  It  cashed 
up  $60,000  when  the  stock  was  sold.  He's 
more  than  pleased  with  his  $35,000.  It 
wouldn't  have  done  to  spoil  him.  I  certainly 
did  well  with  my  stock.  Filled  everybody 
up  before  Chipman  or  Simpson  found  out  I 
was  selling.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
thousand  dollars!  Whewl"  And  he  threw 
away  a  half-smoked  cigar  and  lit  a  fresh  one. 
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EXPERIENCE  as  a  business  systema- 
tizer  has  convinced  me  that  it  is 
not  wise  policy  for  the  executive 
head  of  a  business  or  of  a  department  to  do 
much,  if  any,  detail  work.  He  may  think 
that  no  one  else  can  do  the  work  as  well  as 
he,  but  his  training  in  lower  positions  should 
enable  him  to  judge  whether  his  subordinates 
are  doing  the  right  amount  of  labor,  and 
their  reports  should  show  to  his  trained 
mind  whether  it  has  been  properly  performed. 
It  is  a  good  rule  for  him  to  follow,  then,  to 
rely  more  and  more  on  those  under  him, 
and  to  see  that  they  collate  details  in  their 
reports  so  concisely  and  correctly  that  they 
can  easily  be  digested  when  they  reach  him. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  advisable  to  instruct, 
and  work  with,  subordinates  until  they 
thoroughly  understand  their  duties.  If  you 
are  an  executive,  therefore,  require  your 
salesmen,  your  recording  force,  your  pur- 
chasing department,  laborers,  artisans,  helpers 
of  all  kinds,  and  foremen  to  report  to  heads 
oi  departments,  and  require  these  in  turn 
to  condense  the  reports  into  intelligible 
statements  for  you,  and  you  are  on  the  road 
to  executive  success. 

Encourage  employees  to  make  your  success 
their  success.  Good  suggestions  are  often 
made  by  even  the  most  lowly  employees. 
Give  them  recognition.  I  have  known  sub- 
ordinates, mere  contented  plodders,  to  say 
of  a  bit  of  detail  work:  "  I  should  have  that 
changed  if  I  had  authority,  but  I  don't 
suppose  the  management  would  appreciate 
the  suggestion  if  I  were  to  make  it."  Have 
all  such  suggestions  reported  with  proper 
credit.  A  word  of  commendation  is  usually 
sufficient  reward,  and  hequently  brings  other 


suggestions.  Prizes  may  be  offered.  On 
the  other  hand,  be  careful  about  driving 
your  men.  I  have  found  that  the  executive 
who  drives  "solely  by  force,  determination, 
temper  and  a  desire  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  at  the  lowest  cost,  is  not  the 
most  successful  manager.  He  may  succeed 
to  a  degree,  but  he  would  succeed  better  with 
a  more  considerate,  conciliatory  policy.  Drive 
all  you  want  to,  but  be  sure  to  drive  with 
judgment. 

I  once  took  charge  of  a  large  establishment 
where  the  custom  was  to  call  out  requests 
and  orders  in  loud  tones,  explosively  audible 
throughout  a  whole  department.  No  matter 
what  the  force  was  doing  everybody  stopped 
work  and  looked  up,  at  the  first  sound  of  the 
voice,  in  doubt  whether  he  were  being  called 
by  someone.  This  broke  the  chain  of  each 
individual's  thought  and  work,  and  a  new 
start  had  to  be  made  every  time.  The 
custom  was  discontinued.  The  quiet  talk 
and  quiet  instructions  which  took  the  place 
of  the  former  noise  disturbed  no  one.  Notes 
and  memoranda  came  to  be  used  more  and 
more,  with  a  touch  of  authority  in  the  initials 
appended  to  each.  Order  took  the  place 
of  chaos. 

Many  superintendents,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, foremen  and  other  workers  in  authority 
have  a  habit  of  making  subordmates  who 
step  up  to  them  on  business  wait  for  recogni- 
tion. The  delays  thus  occasioned  may  cause 
an  appreciable  mcrease  in  the  cost  of  handling 
product.  A  good  executive  will  see  that 
subordinates  are  recognized  immediately. 
It  is  better  for  a  superior  to  delay  his  work 
than  to  make  his  subordinates  delay  theirs. 
The  habit  of  delaymg  lecogmtion  spreads 
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from  one  employee  to  another,  and  its 
general  influence  is  harmful.  Immediate 
lecogmtion  produces  a  good  moral  effect. 
A  man  in  a  responsible  position  who  cannot 
impress  his  authority  upon  subordinates 
except  by  irritating  actions  had  better  be 
discharged.  Employees  are  more  impressed 
with  a  quiet,  dignified,  firm  and  attentive 
superior  than  by  one  who  seeks  to  exploit  a 
pretentious  dignity.  I  have  noticed,  too, 
in  many  business  establishments  heads  of 
departments  constantly  inquiring  about  the 
progress  of  the  work  of  subordinates,  looking 
o\-er  their  shoulders  and  doing  other  ex- 
asperating things  in  their  presence.  Such 
a  head  does  not  understand  the  first  principles 
of  successful  management — namely,  ability 
to  measure  the  rate  of  progress  by  the  result 
of  the  day's  work  or  the  attitude  of  the 
workers  during  business  hours.  By  con- 
stantly visiting  his  subordinates  he  takes 
time  from  their  working  moments,  and  thus 
both  irritates  them  and  increases  the  cost  of 
product  or  sales. 

Above  all  other  things,  however,  bring 
into  regular  conference  heads  of  depart- 
ments, officers  and  factory  or  office  com- 
mittees and  secure  their  ideas.  You  will 
thus  have  the  benefit  of  the  points  of  view 
of  the  men  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
work  you  are  superintending.  Even  their 
inquiries  and  objections  may  be  of  value. 
Once  in  examining  a  large  factory  I  was 
observing  the  work  of  a  department  head 
who  had  been  with  the  company  many  years. 
The  president  of  the  company  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  him.  I  said  that  he  was 
resolute    and    determined,    but    seemed    to 

I  lack  friends  in  the  office  and  among  the  other 
heads  of  departments.  He  smiled  and  said: 
"Vou  have  judged  him  correctly.  The 
lecretary  of  the  company  and  I  are  the  only 
ones  here  for  whom  he  has  any  respect,  and 
we  have  it  only  because  we  have  given  him 
to  understand  that  we  are  in  command. 
Yet  he  is  one  of  our  most  valuable  men. 
He  questions  everything  we  direct,  but  when 
be  gets  our  idea  nothing  will  change  him, 
and  he  carries  it  to  completion." 

When  I  bad  finished  my  examination,  and 
had  prepared  a  system,  I  called  together  all 
the  heads  of  departments,  submitted  to  each 
one  the  scheme  ior  his  department,  and 
explained  how  the  system  would  work.  The 
'?*pfTmflt*  man  aiked  95  per  cent,  of  all  the 


questions.  The  others  seemed  to  take  all 
suggestions  and  directions  for  granted.  The 
obstinate  one  came  at  me  with  all  sorts  of 
hypothetical  questions,  and  questions  about 
the  practical  application  of  parts  of  the 
system.  The  points  he  brought  up  would 
have  come  up  some  time  in  the  natural 
course  of  business  operation,  and,  as  this 
man  was  aware,  they  could  be  cleared  up 
better  while  I  was  on  the  spot  than  after  I 
had  gone.  The  man  by  his  questions  proved 
himself  a  valuable  employee,  as  the  president 
had  declared  him  to  be.  Employees,  then, 
should  be  encouraged  to  object  and  inquire, 
within  reason,  as  doubtful  matters  develop 
in  every  business  day. 

Another  point  in  the  management  of 
subordinate  heads  of  departments  is  to 
provide  everyone  with  an  understudy.  In 
a  manufactory  which  I  once  examined  this 
policy  was  decided  upon  after  years  of  the 
experience  of  losing  good  men  from  important 
positions  and  wasting  time  and  efficiency  in 
securing  others  to  fill  the  vacancies.  It 
worked  well  except  in  two  departments,  the 
heads  of  which  declined  to  accept  under- 
studies. Argument  to  persuade  them  failed. 
Finally  the  two  men  who  were  holding  out 
were  told  that  their  services  would  not  be 
required  after  a  certain  date  if  they  con- 
tinued their  obstinacy.  This  settled  it. 
There  is  now  an  understudy  for  every  im- 
portant position,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  attempt  at  least  to  fill  it.  In  a  large 
mercantile  establishment  with  which  I  am 
familiar  there  is  one  understudy — and  in 
some  cases  there  are  two — for  every  executive 
position  in  every  branch  of  the  business. 
This  policy  has  a  tendency  to  hold  depart- 
ment heads  in  check  and  to  make  them  use 
their  best  efforts. 

Sometimes,  too,  an  employee  will  handle 
some  part  of  a  business  in  such  a  way  that 
he  alone  has  the  key  to  it.  This  should  never 
be  permitted.  Whatever  is  done  by  any 
employee  should  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
business,  and  all  entries  or  records  or  methods 
used  by  any  employee  should  be  so  plain  that 
they  can  readily  be  understood  by  others. 

Finally,  the  moral  effect  of  formal  reports, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  accounting  value, 
cannot  be  overestimated.  I  was  once  called 
in  to  systematize  a  large  manufacturing 
plant,  conducted  by  a  close  corporation  made 
up    of    successful    business    men — bKoVcx^^ 
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lawyers,  retired  capitalists  and  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  Agencies  had  been  estab- 
lished in  thirty  important  cities.  The  agents 
were  the  stumbling  blocks  ot  the  business. 
The  sales  of  the  finished  product,  made 
under  strong  competition,  were  rapidly  in- 
creasing. But  the  returns  received  did  not 
pay  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  monthly 
expenses.  Indeed,  the  stockholders  had  al- 
ready advanced  money  amounting  to  300 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  to  keep  the 
business  going.  Each  agent  was  working 
under  contract,  conducting  the  business  as 
he  pleased  in  his  own  city,  and  reporting  to 
the  main  office  as  he  thought  best — every 
week,  every  two  weeks  or  every  six  weeks. 
There  was  therefore  always  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  situation  at  any  time. 

Talcing  hold  of  the  business,  I  sent  a 
circular  letter  to  all  the  agents,  setting  forth 
rules  that  were  to  go  into  effect  immediately. 
They  were  to  send  in  weekly  reports  of 
receipts  of  goods,  sales,  collections,  indebted- 
ness incurred,  expenses  paid,  budgets  of 
future  expense,  prospects  for  future  business 
and  the  condition  of  accounts  and  of  stock. 
These  items  were  to  be  reported  on  printed 


forms.     Objections  came  in  rapidly.     Many 
agents  declared  that  the  business  of  their 
city  demanded  other  methods.    These  com- 
plaints were  diplomatically  ignored  by  yudi- 
cious  correspondence,  and  in  less  than  sixty 
days  we  had  a  harmonious  working  force  that ' 
was  bringing  immediate  results.     The  original 
contracts  with  the  ^ents  were  invalidated 
by  their  acceptance  of  the  new  instructions. 
Following  these,  they  doubled  their  collections 
in   the   first   month   and   lowered   their  ex- 
penses.    In  a  year  the  collections  had  been 
increased  more  than  1,100  per  cent. 

Ruled  forms  to  show  sales,  agents'  collec- 
tions and  settlements  were  forwarded  to  each 
agent  in  duplicate.  The  agent  was  required 
to  fill  in  these  forms,  forward  one  on  a  certain 
date  and  keep  the  duplicate.  Then  if  any 
agent  failed  to  get  his  report  in  on  time, 
another  form,  designed  to  require  the  mini- 
mum of  writing  in  the  office,  was  sent  to  him 
requesting  the  statement — and  it  usually 
brought  it.  Similar  forms  and  a  similar 
"follow-up"  blank  were  prepared  to  cover 
the  other  details.  The  moral  effect  of  these 
forms  was  excellent,  and  a  similar  use  of 
forms  will  produce  this  effect  in  any  business. 
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NAPOLEON  was  the  first  user  of  the 
modem  commercial "  map-and-tack" 
system  of  laying  out  the  routes  of 
salesmen  and  of  keeping  record  of  the  demand 
and  supply  in  selling  territories.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  largest  American  business  houses 
are  organized  in  military  fashion,  and  many 
of  their  devices  are  adaptations  of  military 
devices. 

It  was  part  of  the  duties  of  Napoleon's  staff 
to  keep  in  readiness  at  headquarters  an  accu- 
rate map  of  the  territory  covered  by  the  cam- 
paign fastened  to  the  top  of  a  table.  Red- 
headed pins  represented  the  locations  of  the 
French  forces.  Black-headed  pins  represented 
the  enemy.  Slips  of  paper  attached  to  these 
markings  bore  the  names  of  commanders  and 
the  numbers  of  their  troops.  A  pair  of  com- 
passes, set  to  represent  a  day's  march,  was  run 
over  the  map  In  the  determination  of  the  cam- 
paign plans.  On  such  charts  the  soldiers  of  the 


Empire  won  their  victories  long  before  the 
actual  conflicts  took  place. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  the  modem  sales 
manager  plans  his  sales  campaign,  watches  the 
moves  of  the  "  enemy  "  and  shifts  his  forces  to 
meet  them. 

Daily,  weekly  and  monthly  reports  of  the 
location  of  his  men,  of  their  expenses,  of  the 
orders  received,  of  their  "missionary"  calls, 
and  of  their  victories  and  defeats  in  their  con- 
flicts with  their  rivals,  are  sent  regularly  to  the 
home  office,  which  is  thus  brought  into  the 
same  relation  to  the  sales  force  as  the  head- 
quarters is  to  the  army. 

A  prospective  purchaser  of  a  typewriter 
recently  sent  an  inquiry  from  his  home  town 
in  Indiana  to  the  main  office  of  a  company  in 
Chicago.  In  less  than  twelve  hours  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  company  called  personally 
on  the  inquirer.  Such  promptneu  means 
organisation.    I  called  on  the  sales  manager 
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SiranexplaiutioiL  The  sales  manager  turned 
to  a  case  near  his  desk  and  pulled  open  a  wide, 
ihaQcnr  drawer,  on  the  bottom  of  which  was  a 
map  of  Indiana.  Over  the  map  were  inserted 
fanndreda  of  tacks  with  multi-colored  heads. 
Cmmecttng  some  of  these  tacks  were  strings, 
also  of  many  colors. 

"That  inquiry  came  from  this  point,  over 
ben,"  said  the  manager,  indicating  the  town 
oa  liie  map.  "These  yeUow  tacks  represent 
tucfs  of  our  machines  in  that  neighborhood — 
their  names  I  have  over  there  in  that  card 
file.  These  plaid  designs  represent  inquiries 
received  every  month.  This  green  tack  repre- 
Knts  the  salesman.  As  soon  as  that  inquiry 
came  in  I  tel^raphed  that  salesman  to  call. 
The  message  cost  twenty-five  cents,  and  the 
lenilting  call  will  probably  bring  our  sales- 
man to  the  inquirer  ahead  of  our  rivals. 
A  personal  talk  is  worth  a  hundred  letters, 
eipecially  if  it  is  had  ahead  of  one's 
competitors." 

A  glance  at  this  map  showed  the  condition 
of  the  market  in  Indiana  as  exactly  as  a  care- 
ful ^stem  of  reports  can  make  it  exact.  It 
thowied  the  number  of  users  of  the  company's 
typewriters;  the  number  of  users  of  the 
"enemy's"  make,  represented  by  black  tacks; 
nunber  of  visits  of  the  company's  special  repre- 
sentative, as  shown  by  dots  on  a  white  head; 
and  the  dates  of  inquiries.  In  brief,  that  map 
showed  the  activity  of  the  agent  to  whom  that 
territory  was  ass^ned,  and  what  results  his 
activity  was  producing. 

Turning  to  a  map  of  New  Hampshire  the 
manager,  after  a  hasty  glance,  summarized 
the  sales  conditions  as  follows: 

"Prom  this  town,  for  instance,  we  have  re- 
ceK-ed  this  year  seven  inquiries  from  our  ad- 
vertising. The  mediums  from  which  these 
inquiries  came  are  recorded  by  the  advertising 
department,  which  keeps  tab  on  every  dollar 
S«nt  and  every  dollar  received  through  the 
various  publications  by  means  of  the  keyed 
iddress.  Four  of  these  inquiries  have  resulted 
in  sales  through  our  local  representative.  One 
inquiry  in  February  and  two  in  June  have  not 
yet  been  turned  into  sales.  Our  special  repre- 
■entative  called  at  that  town  twice — and  a 
nference  to  my  records  shows  that  these  four 
lales  occurred  about  that  time.  This  indi- 
cates that  our  local  dealer  is  either  inactive  or 
vnabk  to  make  sales  himself." 

The  whole  country  is  charted  thus.  The 
piu  aod  vtiings  tn  changed  by  a  clerk  each 


day  after  the  morning's  reports,  inquiries  and 
sales  are  recorded. 

The  manager  in  going  over  the  maps  notices 
that  from  one  locality  where  the  company  has 
a  representative  no  inquiries  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  order  sheet  shows  that  several 
sales  have  been  made  here.  The  natural  in- 
ference is  that  the  representative  is  "workit^ 
his  district"  closely;  that  he  is  absorbing  the 
inquiries  himself  by  doing  his  own  adver- 
tisii^,  and  thus  coverii^  his  field  so  carefully 
that  he  both  creates  and  fills  a  demand.  That 
means  good  salesmanship. 

The  "enemy,"  as  the  nearest  competitor  is 
termed,  is  watched  carefully  and  his  sales  and 
customers  are  reported.  By  representing 
such  customers  by  black  tacks  the  activity  of 
the  "enemy"  is  made  apparent.  If  the  black 
tacks  increase  rapidly  the  manager  can  send 
a  force  of  "reserves" — special  salesmen — to 
meet  the  attack. 

Under  onlinary  circumstances  a  salesman 
is  given  exclusive  territory.  Sometimes  the 
entire  country  is  divided  into  a  dozen  or  more 
"districts,"  in  charge  of  district  managers, 
under  whom  are  sales  agents,  salesmen  and 
office  men.  Sometimes,  the  ootintry  is 
divided  into  an  eastern  and  a  western 
division,  each  with  its  own  organization, 
whose  salesmen  cover  the  territory  At 
regular  intervals .  Routes  are  iissigned  to 
these  salesmen  by  means  of  this  map-and- 
tack  system. 

The  stopping  places  of  the  salesmen  are 
indicated  by  white-headed  tacks  bearing  the 
dates  of  their  arrivals  and  departures.  A 
string,  connecting  these  points,  shows  their 
routes.  In  this  way  letters  or  telegrams  may 
reach  them  without  delay,  and  inquiries  from 
the  territories  in  which  they  are  working  may 
be  communicated  to  them  instantly.  These 
salesmen  are  usually  sent  to  the  "  high  spots" 
— the  b^  business  centres — first,  from  which 
they  radiate  to  the  smaller  towns. 

A  laige  manufacturer  of  automobiles  in 
Wisconsin  operates  this  system  on  an  interest- 
ing basis.  The  entire  country  is  considered 
"open"  territory  until  business  is  estabHshed 
at  certain  points  that  show  signs  of  future 
development.  Like  the  prospector,  the  sales 
agent  locates  a  profitable  field  and  "stakes  his 
claim."  This  claim  is  assigned  to  his  exclu- 
sive use,  and  is  indicated  at  the  home  office  by 
a  string  attached  to  pins.  Pins  of  special 
colors  represent  exclusive  agents,  assistants. 
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sales  and  representatives  of  the  home  office. 
From  each  claim  so  staked,  however,  a  spe- 
cified number  of  sales  must  be  made  or  the 
territory'  is  "opened"  again.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  if  the  daily  sales  are  likely  to 
produce  the  entire  number  required. 

In  somewhat  the  same  way  the  sales  man- 
ager of  a  Chicago  manufacturer  follows  his 
hundred  salesmen.  This  company  has  agents 
throughout  the  country  whose  territories  are 
exclusive.  Exclusive  agents  are  indicated  by 
white  tacks  placed  at  important  centres. 
When  wider  territories  are  to  be  indicated  a 
scries  of  tacks  to  which  is  attached  a  white 
string  is  brought  into  service,  and  a  white  tack 
is  placed  in  the  residence  town  or  city.  Plaid 
tacks  represent  the  different  salesmen  con- 
nected with  the  home  office,  who  are  given 
routes  that  avoid  assigned  territories.  In- 
quiries are  indicated  by  black  tacks  and  sales 
by  purple  tacks. 

For  illustration,  we  will  assume  that  enough 
inquiries  are  received  from  a  certain  locality 
to  warrant  a  trip  of  a  salesman— and  that 
these  inquiries  come  from  an  assigned  terri- 
tory, which  is  in  charge  of  a  salesman  con- 
nected with  the  home  office.  A  reference  to 
the  map  shows  the  present  headquarters  of 
the  nearest  salesman,  whose  location  is  shown 
by  a  white  tack  and  whose  name  is  kept  in  the 
supplementary  card  file.  The  correspondence 
from  these  inquirers  is  analyzed  and  divided 
into  two  groups,  one  of  which  needs  personal 
solicitation  and  the  other  of  which  would  not 
justify  traveling  expenses  but  can  be  handled 
by  correspondence.  The  route  is  then  planned 
so  as  to  avoid  conflicts. 

The  inquirers  to  be  visited  are  then  indi- 
cated by  the  plaid  tacks  representing  this 
salesman,  which  replace  the  black  tacks  repre- 
senting inquirers.  As  the  start  is  made,  the 
route  is  indicated  by  a  green  string  connecting 
these  points.  As  the  first  point  is  covered, 
the  green  string  connects  the  route  ahead  with 
the  present  location  of  the  salesman,  and  a 
red  string  extends  from  the  home  office  over 
the  points  the  salesman  has  already  covered. 
In  this  way  not  only  is  the  progress  of  the 
route  kept  constantly  before  the  sales  man- 
ager but  the  location  of  the  salesman  is  al- 
ways apparent— provided,  of  course,  the 
salesman  notifies  the  home  office  according  to 
rule.  As  soon  as  a  town  is  cleared  and  the 
reports  are  received,  black  and  purple  tacks 
replace  the  salesman's  tacks.     If  such  a  trip 


is  successful,  the  track  of  the  salesman  is 
dotted  with  purple  tacks  where  there  had  been 
black  tacks  before,  and  new  inquirers  appear 
in  the  form  of  new  black  tacks.  Any  unusual 
condition  in  trade  will  thus  be  revealed  imme- 
diately in  a  change  in  the  colors  of  the  tack 
map. 

Such  a  map  system,  to  be  complete,  must 
be  supplemented  by  indices.  Thus,  the 
names,  addresses,  and  other  data  covering 
the  white  tacks,  representing  exclusive  agents, 
should  appear  in  one  file,  and  similar  informa- 
tion about  company  salesmen  should  appear 
in  another.  Inquiries  are  generally  num- 
bered and  filed  in  the  "live  prospect"  list, 
which  serves  as  a  supplement  to  the  black- 
tack  list,  and  which  may  also  serve  as  a  record 
of  returns  from  the  keyed  advertising.  A 
further  index  is  usually  maintained  also  for  a 
traveling  salesman.  On  a  card  for  this  sales- 
man space  is  usually  provided  for  a  record  of 
the  trains  or  boats  he  will  take,  the  hotels  he 
will  patronize,  and  other  information  that  may 
be  of  value  in  guiding  or  following  his  move- 
ments. This  information  is  usually  recorded 
for  several  days  in  advance,  but  conditions  are 
apt  to  arise  making  changes  in  plans  impera- 
tive. For  this  reason  the  traveler  keeps  the 
home  office  in  touch  with  his  movements  by 
letters  or  by  telegraph. 

Defeats  and  victories  are  recorded.  Rewards 
for  good  work  are  given — sometimes  medals 
and  gold  watches,  but  usually  a  cash  bonus. 
Bulletins  are  issued  to  the  sales  force,  that 
each  member  may  know  what  each  of  his  fel- 
low workers  is  doing,  and  may  note  his  rela- 
tive position — a  bit  of  information  that  in- 
spires the  sales  force.  In  many  cases  "quo- 
tas," or  specified  amounts  or  numbers  of  sales, 
are  established  at  regular  intervals — to  dis- 
tricts, agencies,  or  even  to  individuals — and 
friendly  competitions  are  thus  established, 
with  cash  rewards.  Such  competitions  in 
certain  successful  companies  have  done  much 
to  build  up  their  remarkable  sales  organiza- 
tions of  to-day. 

Thus  a  "  sales  campaign"  is  not  a  misnomer. 
It  really  is  a  campaign — a  fight  for  territory, 
with  success  dependent  upon  the  training  and 
distribution  of  forces,  whose  orders  come 
whence  all  information  goes — the  office  of  the 
sales  manager.  And  in  this  skilful  distribu- 
tion of  forces — in  this  knowledge  of  conditions 
and  ability  to  meet  them — the  map-and-tack 
system  is  playing  an  important  part. 
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B0SXHSS8  Mn  OOIHO  TO  SCHOOL 

SO  great  is  the  interest  in  the  new  economies 
that  make  modem  business  a  science 
that  a  class  of  students  fonned  last  winter 
in  New  York  to  study  them  proved  a  note- 
wortfajr  success.  The  educational  director  of 
the  West  Side  Y.  H.  C.  A.,  aware  that  many 
tmainesB  specialists  were  at  work  solving 
industrial  and  commercial  problems,  searched 
for  s  year  to  find  men  equipped  to  teach 
their  specialties  to  others.  When  these  were 
Kcnred  the  class  was  started.  It  was  imme- 
diately snccessful. 

Folly  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  approached 
«  poanble  teachers  had  said:  "I  should 
not  wish  to  attempt  to  teach  business  econ- 
omy, but  should  be  glad  to  join  a  class  in  it." 
Others  said  that  btuy  business  men  of  the 
tfpe  dewed  in  the  class  would  not  have  the 
ttme  or  disposition  to  attend.  I^ter,  a  prom- 
meat  business  man  who  was  asked  to  address 
the  class,  turned  to  his  partner  and  remarked, 
"It  Appears  that  this  class  is  composed  of 
bosiness  men,  not  of  clerks."  His  partner 
tepEed,  "Oh,  I  imderstood  that  from  their 
innouncement."  "Yes,"  said  the  first,  "I 
knew  that  was  the  land  of  men  they  wanted, 
but  I  did  not  suppose  that  they  would  get 
them." 

But  business  men  said,  "This  is  just  the 
thing  we  have  been  looking  for;  there  is  no 
pUce  we  can  go  to  get  that  kind  of  instruc- 
txn."  Inquiries  bqgan  to  pour  in.  Many 
men  who  could  not  attend  tu'ged  the  manage- 
ment to  publish  the  lectures.  Letters  came 
horn  Canada  and  all  over  the  United  States. 
One  letter  was  received  from  an  officer  in  the 
^niveisity  of  Brussels,  requesting  six  copies 
rf  the  prospectus.  He  stated  that  the  Uni- 
'wity  desired  to  oi^anize  a  similar  course. 
A  copy  of  the  announcement  had  fallen  into 
thehaoids  of  the  Belgian  Consul  at  New  York 
"tf,  who  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  it 
to  forward  it  to  the  University  of  Brussels. 

In  a  short  time  a  class  of  forty  representa- 
tin  business  men  was  formed.  The  students 
*CR  managers,  superintendents,  members  of 
^,  secretaries,  treasurers,  vice-presidents 


and  presidents  (of  whom  there  were  six). 
The  average  age  of  the  men  enrolled  was 
thirty-nine.  The  fee  charged  was  $40  for 
twenty  nights.  Two  lectures  were  given 
every  Thureday  from  8  to  10:30  p.  u.  Such 
an  attendance  meant  that  the  class  was 
studying  a  subject  in  which  there  was  an 
earnest  interest. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  impress  upon 
the  lecturers  of  the  class  was  the  high  business 
standing  of  the  students.  One  gentleman 
who  delivered  a  lecture  said:  "When  I 
attended  one  of  the  sessions  of  the  class  and 
noted  the  character  of  the  address  and  the 
kind  of  men  in  the  class,  I  went  home  and 
rewrote  my  entire  lecture."  Another  lec- 
turer was  similarly  impressed,  and  said, 
"If  I  had  known  you  had  such  business  men 
here,  I  never  should  have  agreed  to  speak." 

tfectures  were  given  on  such  subjects  as 
"The  Working  Organization  of  a  Business 
Enterprise";  "Economy  in  Design  of  Indus- 
trial Plants";  "The  Story  of  a  Successful 
Business";  "The  Experiences  of  a  Business 
Systematizer  " ;  "Salesmanship  as  an  Applied 
Science";  "Legal  Phases  of  Collection  Pro- 
ceedings"; "The  Cost  System:  Its  Impor- 
tance and  Relation  to  Accounts,  Distribution 
of  General  Expenses.". 

One  member  of  the  class,  the  president  of 
one  of  the  largest  wholesale  hardware  com- 
panies in  New  York  City,  said,  "I  have 
acquired  considerable  information  this  even- 
ing, and  want  to  bring  three  of  my  depart- 
ment managers  to  the  next  meeting,"  He 
was  willing  to  pay  a  special  fee  of  $2.50  each 
for  them.  Another  man,  the  head  of  the 
system  department  of  one  of  the  leading 
business  specialty  concerns  in  the  city, 
declared  that  the  address  contained  several 
things  that  were  new  to  him.  Another's 
comment  was:  "I  have  no  hesitancy  in  say- 
ing that  this  class  is  but  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  that  will  spread  over  the  United 
States — that  in  every  large  city,  where  there 
is  a  diversity  of  business  interests,  classes  of 
this  kind  will  be  formed  that  will  train  young 
busmess  men  and  help  older  ones." 
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USnrO  THB  "WORLD'S  WORK"  IN  SCHOOLS 

USUALLY  public-school  children  learn 
little  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  they  are  to-day,  however  well 
they  are  taught  the  facts  of  history.  Mr.  F. 
A.  Boggess,  the  principal  of  the  Boulder, 
Colo.,  Central  High  School,  has  made  a  suc- 
cess of  an  interesting  experiment  that  not 
only  has  made  his  pupils  informed  on  the 
events  and  conditions  that  are  now  making 
history,  but  has  given  many  of  them  a  taste 
for  reading. 

When  his  class  had  finished  their  regular 
textbook  in  United  States  history,  he  culled 
from  the  files  of  The  World's  Work  the 
following  articles: 

"The  Corn-Growers,  "  November,  1903. 

"The  New  Farmer  and  a  New  Earth."  De- 
cember, 1903- 

"What  the  Government  is  Doing,"  Decem- 
ber,  1904, 

■'An  Inside  View  of  Philippine  Life, "  Decem- 
ber, igo4. 

"The  Treaty  With  Panama,"  January,  1904. 

"The  Iron  Mines  that  Give  Us  Leadership," 
September,  1904. 

"Lumbering  by  Machinery,"  February,  1904. 

"Making  Cotton  Pay,"  Mav,  1904. 

"Harvesting  the  Wheat."  November,  1904. 

"The  Rich  Kingdom  of  Cotton,"  November,  1904. 

He  asked  the  pupils  to  read  these  articles — 
preferably  at  home — and  to  write  summaries 
or  reviews  of  them  in  bound  notebooks.  The 
magazines  containing  the  articles  were  kept 
on  a  table  in  the  classroom  when  the  pupils 
were  not  using  them.  The  children  took  up 
the  work  enthusiastically.  At  the  end  of  six 
weeks  the  notebooks  were  collected,  and  the 
pupils  were  questioned  about  the  reading 
they  had  done. 

All  but  three  of  the  forty -six  children 
enjoyed  it.  The  greater  number  preferred 
the  picturesque  articles,  such  as  the  one  on 
the  Philippines  and  the  one  on  lumbering  by 
machinery,  but  a  surprisingly  large  number 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  editorial  on  the 
treaty  with  Panama.  One  said,  "I  found 
this  most  interesting  because  of  its  great 
importance  to  us."  They  declared  that  the 
work  not  only  taught  them  about  the  country's 
resources  but  gave  them  greater  facility  in 
remembering  essential  facts  and  in  writing. 
It  gave  them  vital  interests  and  brought 
them  close  to  the  life  of  the  country,  in 
addition  to  turning  their  reading  into  serious 
channels. 

Fourteen  boys  and  thirteen  girls  read  more 
than  was  required.  One  said  naively:  "I 
honestly  think  that  after  reading  these  maga- 
zines my  taste  for  reading  has  increased.  I 
got  so  mtercsted  that  I  subscribed  for  the 


magazine  for  a  year,  and  if  I  get  as  much 
more  information  out  of  it,  will  take  it  ae  long 
as  I  can  see  to  read  or  hear  someone  read  it 
to  me."  More  than  half  the  reading  had 
been  done  at  home.  Other  members  of  the 
family  than  the  pupils  had  been  interested 
in  the  magazines.  Forty-five  persons  in 
twenty-eight  families  had  read  them.  One 
girl  said:  "My  father  read  everything  in 
every  magazine,  and  my  mother  read  the 
greater  part  of  them."  One  son  of  a  miner 
said:  "I  did  not  think  such  books  would 
interest  me,  but  they  did,  and  I  am  becoming 
more  earnest  in  my  future  readii^  to  read 
good  literature."  Another's  comment  was 
"All  of  the  articles  were  of  great  interest  to 
me,  but  'The  Treaty  of  Panama'  was  the 
most  interesting  on  account  of  its  vast 
importance  to  us." 

A  course  of  reading  in  the  high  school  that 
stimulates  to  so  much  outside  reading  as  this 
is  remarkable.  And  study  of  what  the  world 
is  now  doing,  because  of  its  commanding 
educative  value,  finds  a  proper  place  in  a 
school  course,  though  the  text-books  be  maga- 
zines. 

HOW  THE  CODMTRY  GOT  A  HEW  IKDUSTKT 

MR.  GEORGE  GIBBS,  of  Clearbrook, 
Wash.,  has  made  his  "stake"  by  grow- 
ing tulip  and  hyacinth  bulbs.  Twelve  years 
ago  he  had  a  little  place  on  Orcas  Island,  in 
Puget  Sound.  He  did  not  know  anything 
about  growing  fiowers,  but  he  did  know  that 
certain  varieties  of  bulbs  brought  good  prices 
in  the  East.  He  was  observant  enough  to 
see  that  the  moist,  warm  climate  and  rich  soil 
of  the  Puget  Sound  country  were  peculiarly 
favorable  for  growing  flowers.  So  he  went  into 
the  business  with  an  unalterable  belief  that 
he  was  bound  to  succeed,  and  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

His  friends  told  him  he  was  wastii^  his 
time,  but  they  could  not  shake  his  faith.  He 
had  bad  luck  with  his  bulbs;  that  only  meant 
that  he  still  had  something  to  learn.  He  kept 
his  nerve,  even  when  he  went  bankrupt. 

To-day  he  knows  he  was  right.  He  has 
made  the  Puget  Sound  country  the  greatest 
rival  of  Holland  in  the  sale  of  flowering  bulbs. 
Other  men  have  gone  into  the  business,  but 
he  was  first  and  has  kept  his  lead.  His  won- 
derfully beautiful  gardens  at  Clearbrook 
produce  yearly  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bulbs,  and  they  are  making  Iiim  rich.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
become  so  much  interested  in  his  success  that 
plans  are  being  considered  for  a  Government 
bulb  experiment  station  at  the  nearest  town, 
Bellingham.  Mr,  Gibbs  took  twelve  years  to 
prove  his  faith,  but  it  has  paid. 
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tlhc  fH>ai'c!3  of  fivcnts 


fnr  good  cHpct  rnt;L't  our  own 
peopk-  on  every  sL(5e  as  Christmas 
Iraws  near.  Good  cmjis  {which  are 
ley  will  forever  be.  the  foundation  of 
)crity),  a  year  of  good  trade,  espc- 
homc  but  abroad  :ilso,  ])rOEperitv  in 

as  the  activity  of  our  niilroads  and 
ttndantly  s]iov,"s,  a  spirit  of  progress 

the  exhilarating  sense  of  bringing 

pass — these  facts  and  forces  show 
irc  normal,  healthy  and  fortunate  in 
ctivitics   that  feed  and   clothe   and 

and  iriinister  to  our  bodily  comforts ; 
ivol  of  comfort  continues  to  rise,  in 
the  poverty  that  disgraces  our  large 
Iven  the  organized  trades,  which  ap- 
to  tlieniselves  the  name  of  "Labor," 
■Xy  learned  that  work  is  better  than 

pnal  politics  we  are  ijassing  through 
>[  singular  relief  from  partisan  folly, 
j-avcsi  pohtical  pmlilems  are  >'et  the 
of  city  govcrnTTicnt;  but  our  largest 
waking  up  from  contented  slavery 
Our  political  rclationa  with  all  the 
I  not  merely  satisfactory — they  are 
[;  for  our  country  holds  a  position 
le  nations  that  fills  every  American 


half  of  mankind.  The  jcnlouKies  of  the 
European  governments  produce  no  worse 
results  than  the  watchfulness  which  is  thf 
jurice  of  an  active  ])atriotism. 

The  great  blot  on  ctvihzation  in  the  Old 
World  is  tlic  bloodshed  of  the  innocent  in 
Russia,  reminding  us  how  near  the  surface 
savagery  yet  lurks — near-,  the  surface-  "of 
Russians  at  least.  Yet,  in'spite  of  this,  the 
great  hope  is  that  a  constitulirjnal  govern- 
ment will  gradually  emerge  where  autocracy 
has  made  men  unfit  suddenly  to  become  free. 
If  this  comes,  it  will  make  the  year  forever 
memorable  in  history. 

The  blot  on  American  method  and  charac- 
ter that  shames  us  is  the  prevalence  of  "graft" 
in  our  financial  and  political  life;  but  even 
here  we  have  this  fact  to  cheer  us — that  wc 
ha\'e  now  put  our  minds  upon  it,  we  are  no 
longer  indifferent  to  it,  and  the  signs  arc  that 
the  conscionee  of  the  people  will  assert  itself. 

The  honest  American  at  any  rate  has  all 
reasons,  great  and  small,  for  good  cheer  at  his 
midwinter  holiday. 


I 


Mli.   JEBOHB 

F  THERE  are  men  who  have  despaired  of 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  they  may  now  take  cour- 
age, for  the  reelection  of  Mr.  William  Travers 
Jerome  as  district  attorney  of  New  York 
county  is  as  clear  a  victory  of  the  people  over 
political  parties,  machines,  and  bosses  as  any 
idealist  in  politics  could  ask. 

He  was  nominated  "by  petition" — that  is, 
on  the  written  request  of  2.000  voters;  there 


trid  is  better  off  tlian  it  was  a  year 
t>nly  bctausG  a  bloody  war  is  ended 
;ise  the  danger  of  other  wars  in  the 
lus  been  put  forward  into  the  future 
Itise  statesmanship  can  put  it;  fur  the 
|>anesc  treaty  is  a  compact  that  will 
t  laige  in  the  history  of  more  than 


IT 


MR.  WILLIAM    F.  BF.KKY 
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was  no  convention;  he  hiul  no  party  and  no 
party  alliance ;  all  tho  j>artics  nominated  can- 
didates against  him,  the  Democrats  (Tam- 
many), the  Republicans,  and  the  party  of 
Municipal  Ownership;  although  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  against  him  wished  to  retire, 
he  could  not  be  taken  from  the  ticket;  the 
three  organized  party  machines  agreed  in 
nothing  else  but  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Jerome ; 
tlic  evil-doers  of  the  city  were  his  active 
enemies,  from  "grafters"  in  high  places  to 
gamblers  in  low  places;  he  stood  for  nothing 
but  the  prineiplc,  which  seems  a  mere  barren 
ideality  to  the  political  world  in  general,  that 
the  people  should  get  back  their  power  from 
the  bosses;  and,  above  all,  this  was  in  New 
York,  where  the  most  persistent  boss  organiza- 
tion exists  that  has  ever  grown  up  in  the  Re- 
public. His  ticket,  without  any  party  sup- 
port, contained  no  name  hut  his  own;  and 
every  ballot  cast  for  him  was  a  scratched  or 
"  split "  ballot  and  repn^scnted  an  independent 
act  and  opinion.  His  success,  against  these 
odds,  was  all  that  an  idcaldemocracy  could  ask. 
This  success  was  not  due  only  to  the  great 
principle  that  he  stood  for.  but  also  to  the 
personality  that  represented  the  principle. 
It  was  a  shining  and  inspiring  personal 
triumph  of  an  honest  and  fearless  man.  The 
saving  facts  in  our  democracy  are  that  wo 
have  such  men  and  that,  when  too  rarely  they 
come  into  public  life,  the  public  rises  to  an 
appreciation  of  them.  This  was  a  vindication 
of  the  character  of  New  York,  and  a  tribute, 
almost  without  precedent,  to  as  useful  and  as' 
noble  a  citizen  as  the  city  has.  And  once,  if 
it  never  happen  again  forever,  the  funda- 
mental proposition  of  all  republican  govern- 
ment was  upheld  at  the  ]x»lls. 

XHK  REVOLT  AGAinST  BOSSSS  SLSEWHBRE 

IN  PHILADELPHIA,  too,  the  people  once 
more  took  back  their  fiower  to  them- 
selves. The  first  honest  election  held  there 
in  forty  years  was  an  ujirising  of  the  people 
against  the  rule  of  Durham,  the  local  boss, 
whose  machine  was  part  and  pared  of  the 
Pcnrose-Quay -Cameron  state  machine.  Al- 
though the  officers  to  be  elected  were  only 
minor  officers,  the  City  party  won  an  over- 
whelming victory.  As  in  Xcw  York,  men 
spent  the  whole  day  at  the  ]'<;[ls  ;;s  watchers, 
and  women  held  prayer-meetings.  There  was 
every  accomyjanimcnt  of  a  popular  revolution, 
of  the  American  fashion. 


The  most  definitely  constructive  work  of  the 
campaign  was  the  partial  cleansing,  at  least, 
of  the  assessment  or  registration  lists,  the  cor- 
rupt use  of  which  had  always  given  the  ma- 
chine its  strongest  weapon.  Mere  than  twenty 
thotisand  fraudulent  names  were  removed. 
The  beneficial  result  cf  this  was  shown  on 
election  day. 

The  revolt  that  was  started  in  Philadelphia 
spread  over  the  whole  state,  and  Mr,  Berry, 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  state  treasurer, 
was  elected  by  100,000  majority,  although  the 
Republicans  won  the  state  last  year  by  more 
than  half  a  million  majority. 

While  the  campaign  was  in  progress,  the 
Enterprise  National  Bank  at  Allegheny  failed 
and  its  cashier  committed  suicide.  The  bank 
had  been  looted  by  Republican  politicians. 
On  election  day  the  defrauded  depositors 
avenged  themselves. 

The  election  of  Berry  shows  a  wider  feeling 
of  discontent  and  gives  promise  that  in  the 
selection  of  a  governor  and  legislature  next 
year,  the  will  of  the  people,  and  not  the  ma- 
chine, will  prevail. 

The  result  in  Ohio  was  similar.  The  Re- 
publican bosses,  especially  the  long-entrenched 
Boss  Cox,  in  Cincinnati,  so  disgusted  the 
people  that  the  great  Republican  majority  of 
last  year  was  reversed,  and  the  Democrats 
carried  the  state,  electing  Mr.  John  M.  Pat- 
tison  go\'ernor  by  a  majority  of  46,000  in  a 
vote  of  223,000. 

In  Maryland,  too,  Senator  Gorman,  a  well- 
seasoned  old  Democratic  boss,  saw  his  ma- 
chine defeated,  with  the  proposed  disfran- 
chising amendment  to  the  state  constitution. 
Mr.  Everett  Colby,  in  New  Jersey,  who  re- 
belled in  the  nominating  stage  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Republican  l)Oss,  was  elected  state 
senator  on  his  own  platform  of  opposition  to 
indefinite  franchises. 

Thus  the  [K-opIe  took  their  power  away  from 
the  bosses  in  many  places  and  came  to  their 
own  again, 

TWO  LESSONS  FROM  THE  NEW  TORK  BUCTIOH 

THE  election  in  New  York  City  showed 
se\eral  things  that  are  of  general  and 
permanent  importance,  in  addition  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jerome, 

On^-  such  tiling  was  the  wretched  mess  that 
the  i:olitical  organizations  usually  purposely 
make  of  selecting  candidates.  The  Citizens' 
Union  went  to  pieces  and  gave  the  task  up. 
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•publicans' did  insincere  things — "mon- 
'  with  the  situiation,  to  use  the  political 
•uoiil  -the  people  were  utterly  dis- 
witJl'tite  party  management;  and  then, 
ciation  'and  almost  on  the  eve  of  the 
t,ihey  nomi&ated  for  mayor  as  good  a 
I  any' party  could  have  found  in  the 
ity — perhaps  the  very  best  man.  But 
ozninated   him  only  after  they   had 

I  the  depths  of  public  distrust,  and 
iminated  him  to  "  trade  off."  With  all 
UAculties  Mr.  W.  M.  Ivins  did  the 
'  feat  of  making  such  an  appeal  to  the 
ufence  and  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
for  he  cut  loose  utterly  from  his 
mI  -  nominators  and  stood  on  his  own 
ility  as  a  platform — as  to  reinforce  the 
e.tbat  Mr.  Jerome  stood  for.  If  he 
en  earlier  in  the  field,  he,  too,  could 
on  against  the  bosses.  As  it  was,  he 
is  great  public  service:  he  made  a 
t  campaign  alone  and  threw  into  the 
nvan  for  mayor  the  character  and 
t  that  mate  politics  a  game  worth 
•  by  dean,  capable,  and  intellectual 
He  showed  that  there  are  such  men 

II  run  for  public  office.  If  the  machines 
t  find  them,  except  when  driven  to 
ition,  the  method  by  which  Mr.  Jerome 
minated  must  take  the  place  of  the 
es. 

)ther  serious  lesson  is  of  a  different  sort, 
tes  cast  for  Mr.  Hearst  were  the  votes 
:  who  protest  against  the  general  con- 
if  things  in  the  industrial  world.  His 
:alled  itself  the  Municipal  Ownership 
and  there  is  a  growing  conviction  in 
if  municipal  ownership.  Still,  only  a 
art  of  the  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Hearst  rep- 
1  a  well-reasoned  conviction  of  this 
Most   of   them    represented    simply    a 

against  things  as  they  are — against 
shed  insurance  "boodlers,"  against 
amblers,  against  monopolies  in  gen- 
fboughtful  persons  had  as  well  recog- 
is  rising  tide  of  popular  indignation. 
ot  discriminating,  it  is  not  given  to 
aaoning,  it  docs  not  concern  itself  with 
stinctions.  It  says  simply:  See  the 
rels  that  are  rich  and  see  the  honest 
lat  are  poor.  Then  it  takes  the  first 
t  finds  to  throw  at  our  economic  struc- 

In  this  case  the  brick  was  Hearst. 
>te  shows  that  one  man  who  gets 
shontstly  makes  many  men  who  are 


not  rich  dissatis^ed  with  existing  conditions, 
whatever  existing  conditions  may  be. 

THE   DECLinS  OF  PASTIES  ABD  BOSSES 

THE  election  of  Mr.  Jerome  in  New  York 
County,  of  the  enemies  of  the  old 
Republican  ring  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the 
Democrats  in  Ohio,  especially  in  Cincinnati, 
where  the  long  established  l>oss.  Cox,  was 
overthrown,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Gorman 
party  in  Maryland  — the  party  of  the  anti- 
Negro  campaign  and  of  the  disfranchising 
amendment — all  these  alike  tell  the  story  of 
the  fading  away  of  party  lines  and  of  the 
awakening  of  the  people  to  the  disgrace  and 
the  crime  of  boss  rule. 

Party  lines  were  \'cry  nearly  forgotten  last 
year,  when  hundreds  of  thoiistind-s  of  Demo- 
crats voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  against  an 
orthodox  and  respectable  candidate  of  their 
own  party,  and  when  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  and  Oregon  gave  their  votes  for 
the  Republican  cantlidate  for  the  Presidency 
and  on  the  same  day  elected  Democratic 
governors.  This  year  the  old  line  between 
the  parties  has  become  still  dimmer  in  ex- 
pressions of  doctrine.  Mr.  Bryan,  before  he 
went  abroad,  stood  in  line  witli  Mr.  Roose- 
velt on  his  policy  of  regulating  railroad  rates; 
th£'  Democrats  of  Rhode  Island  do  the  same; 
the  Republicans  of  Massacliusetts  and  many 
in  Iowa  (as  well  as  in  otluT  states)  ik-niand  a 
revision  of  the  tariff;  the  Dtnuocratii'  party 
in  Maryland  sjilit  on  a  disfranchising  amend- 
ment, as  the  Rt-'piiblican  parly  in  Wisconsin 
split  on  the  state  regulation  of  railroads. 
There  are  many  othtT  such  instances.  In 
this  year's  campaigns.  Secretary  Taft  made  a 
public  declaration  against  thu  Republican 
machine  in  Ohio;  not  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration could  be  induced  to  say  a  word 
in  behalf  of  the  Republican  ring  in  Penn- 
sylvania; in  New  York  city,  Mr.  Jerome  put 
the  bosses  of  Ixjth  parties  to  confusion  as  the 
reformers  put  the  Republican  boss  to  rtjut  in 
Philadelphia.  The  President  on  his  Southern 
trip  made  so  favorabk^  an  imjircssion  that  if 
he  were  to  be  a  candidate  in  190S  he  would 
doubtless  win  several  Southern  stales. 

We  have  come  lo  a  lime  when  men  are 
regarded,  especially  for  local  nffiees,  rather 
for  their  character  than  for  their  party 
allegiance;  and  cither  jiarly  is  now  strong  or 
weak  as  the  men  it  puts  forward  arc  strong 
or  weak.     The  machine  counts  for  less  and 
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less.  The  old  party  doctrines,  too — if  any 
clear-cut  doctrines  are  left — have  become  con- 
fused. When  the  tariff  again  comes  up  for 
revision,  there  will  be  Democratic  protection- 
ists and  Republican  revisionists.  In  most 
political  contests  now  the  man  is  the  plat- 
form more  emphatically  than  at  any  preceding 
time  during  this  generation. 

Whenever    there    shall    come    new    party 
divisions,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  they 


mor£dity,  but  iii  the  interest  also  of  sane 
politics  in  the  future.  This  is  the  plain  mean- 
ing of  the  vote  for  Mr.  Hearst  in  New  York. 

THE  HAKnrO  OVSB  OF  THX  OLD  PAfiTIBS 

THESE  elections,  by  the  way,  point 
plainly  to  a  great  opportunity  for  the 
political  party  that  is  shrewd  and  honest 
enough  to  profit  by  it  in  1908.  The  Novem- 
ber election  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
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will  appeal  to  intelligence  rather  than  to  mere 
traditions.  But  there  is  a  certain  danger  that 
they  may  appeal  to  prejudice  and  class-dis- 
tinction— the  House  of  Want  against  the 
House  of  Have;  for  it  is  thus,  strangely 
enough,  that  the  loss  of  character  by  the  rich 
causes  a  loss  of  character  by  the  poor.  The 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  against 
the  thieves  of  the  high  financial  world  is  de- 
manded not  simply  in  the  interest  of  general 


except  San  Francisco,  meant  this  and  out] 
this:  that  the  people  are  tired  of  the  boasa 
and  of  the  criminally  privileged  classes. 

The  vote  for  Jerome,  the  vote  for  loca 
ofhcers  in  Philadelphia  and  for  state  treasuie 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  vote  that  ended  Coxl 
career  in  Cincinnati  and  elected  a  Democrat! 
governor  in  Ohio,  the  revolt  gainst  Drapei 
the  stand-pat  Republican  candidate  for  liM 
tenant^ovemor  in  Massachusetts,  the  Tot 
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for  Colby,  the  franchise  reformer  in  New 
Jersey,  the  anti-Gorman  vote  in  Maryland, 
the  anti-Mormon  vote  in  Salt  Lake  City,  even 
the  vote  for  Hearst  in  New  York — every  one 
of  these  meant  "  Down  with  a  boss  "  or  "Down 
with  those  who  take  criminal  advantage  of 
the  community."  This  is  good  doctrine  for 
any  party.  Especially  is  it  a  good  historic 
doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party — "Down 
with  every  special  privilege." 

Now,  one  special  privilege  is  extended  to  the 
beneficiaries  of  iinnecessary  import  duties ; 
another  special  privilege  has  been  given  by 
railroads  to  certain  shippers  or  to  certain  local- 
ities; another  special  privilege  is  enjoyed  by 
certain  "interests"  because  of  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  United  States  Senate ;  another 
special  privilege  has  been  enjoyed  by  political 
bosses  and  their  friends;  another  special  privi- 
lege is  given  to  those  who  have  long-time  pub- 
lic franchises.  Down  with  them  all!  This 
has  the  sound  of  a  destructive  programme,  but 
It  is  constructive  also,  for  it  means  the  regain- 
ing of  power  by  the  people  themselves. 

And  if  this  were  put  into  a  ringing  declara- 
tion of  principles,  and  if  it  were  sincerely 
adopted  by  conventions  of  the  people  and  not 
of  party  bosses,  it  would  be  an  invincible 
programme,  provided  a  man  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidency  who  belonged  on 
such  a  platform.  Mr.  Jerome,  for  instance, 
or  Mr.  Folk  on  a  platform  that  should  say 
"No  boss  system  in  politics,  or  in  finance, 
or  in  transportation,  or  in  labor,  or  in  in- 
dustry," would  bring  the  Democratic  party 
to  life  again.  A  similar  platform  with  Mr. 
Root  or  Mr.  Taft  would  make  the  Republican 
party  again  invincible.  But  there  could  be  no 
Hills  or  Gormans  or  Odelts  or  Penroses,  or 
bosses  of  any  sort  in  the  game.  If  there  were, 
the  best  platform  would  be  no  better  than 
t    Scripture  quoted  by  the  devil.     This  funda- 


mental proposition  of  republican  government 
has  been  flung  up  on  the  surface  of  politics  as 
a  plain  hint  and  even  as  an  invitation  to  the 
parties  to  rebuild  themselves  by  simply  restor- 
ing power  to  the  people.  Whichever  party 
does  it  best  may  now  easily  win. 

THE  FBESIDKIf  T  AlTD  THE  SOUTHERN  PEOPLE 

PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT'S  visit  to  the 
South  was  one  of  the  best  acts  of  his 
presidency;  for  it  gave  the  Southern  people 
an  occasion  to  express  their  real  sentiments 
toward  him  and  toward  the  national  spirit 


that  he  stands  for;  and  they  expressed  them- 
selves in  a  very  definite  way. 

Can  anybodj'  recall  that  a  little  more  than 
a  year  ago  the  Southern  press  and  the  South- 
ern stump  were  representing  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  a  social  ogre,  a  man  of  depraved  tastes 
who  wished  to  subvert  society?  Such  gross 
vulgarity  had  not  been  heard  in  any  political 
campaign  for  forty  years.  Even  after  the 
election  one  Southern  politician  made  an 
elaborate  argument  to  show  that  the  South's 
duty  was  to  stand  aloof  and  suffer  but  never 
to  surrender.  What  it  would  be  called  on 
to  surrender  was  not  clear;  but  the  idea  was 
that  some  dreadful  event  and  horrible  punish- 
ment were  impending. 

These  unhappy  and  even  criminal  misrepre- 
sentations of  Southern  opinion — this  vulgarity 
of  press  and  stump— are  recalled  with  no 
pleasure,  but  only  as  a  reminder  that  the 
Southern  political  campaigns,  based  on  race 
hatred,  were  false;  and  the  people  have  found 
out  that  they  were  false.  Mr,  Roosevelt  is 
precisely  the  same  man  now  that  he  was  a 
year  ago.  He  has  not  changed  his  opinion 
nor  his  manner  of  expressing  his  opinion  about 
any  subject  touched  by  Southern  politics. 
Yet  when  a  political  campaign  was  in  progress 
he  was  represented  as  an  enemy  of  society. 
But  now  when  there  is  no  campaign  and  he 
meets  the  people  themselves  face  to  face,  he 
provokes  the  same  hearty  enthusiasm  that  he 
provokes  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  The  only 
explanation  is  that  the  Southern  politicians 
have  misrepresented  and  misled  the  Stiuthern 
people.  The  President's  visit  brought  this 
home  to  the  people  with  such  force  that  the 
vulgar  orators  and  editors  of  last  year  are 
having  some  trouble  to  reinstate  themselves 
in  public  confidence. 

The  truth  is,  Southern  opinion  is  fa;., 
coming  into  full  nationalization.  This  duf^ 
not  mean  that  it  is  becoming  Repubhcan, 
though  that,  too,  may  be  true;  for  whether  it 
be  Republican  or  Democratic  is  of  little 
account  in  comparison  with  whether  it  be 
national  or  provincial  and  "peculiar,"  This 
is  a  distinction  that  runs  far  deeper  than 
mere  differences  of  political  doctrine.  Every 
broad-minded  man  who  knows  Southern 
opinion  has  known  for  years  that  it  has 
received  inadequate  expression  except  in 
industrial  ways.  Consider  this  incident,  for 
instance:  At  Trinity  College,  N.  C,  a  little 
while  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  expel  Pro- 
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fessor  Bassett  from  the  Faculty,  because  he 
had  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington.  There  was  a  memorable  con- 
test at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Senator  Simmons  led  the  members 
who  demanded  Professor  Bassett's  resignation. 
The  principal  Democratic  newspaper  at  the 
state  capital  took  up  the  cudgels  against  the 
I'rofussor.  A  majority  of  the  Board  sustained 
Professor  Bassett.  Now  the  people's  attitude  : 
to  this  narrow  persecution  of  a  man  for  :, 
freedom  to  say  what  he  thinks  has  been  shown  ' 
by  the  increasing  patronage  of  the  college,  , 
It  was  shown  still  more  vociferously  when 
the  President  stopped  at  Durham  and  paid  an 
especial  compliment  to  Professor  Bassett. 
They  a])plauded  liim  and  shared  his  approval. 
Yet  Senator  Simmons,  and  not  a  man  of  the 
kind  of  Professor  Bassett,  is  their  spokesman 
at  Washington.  Incidents  Uke  this  could  be 
found   in  almost  every  Southern  statt. 

Now  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  extraordinary 
qualities  is  his  ability  to  reach  the  people  over 
the  heads  of  the  politicians.  He  has  done 
this  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  He  has  done 
this  in  furthering  every  important  measure 
that  he  has  taken  in  hand.  He  has  now  done 
this  in  the  South.  He  saw  the  people.  He 
made  his  way  directly  to  them.  He  made 
them  understand  him.  They  expressed  them- 
selves to  him;  and  their  genuine  and  enthus- 
iastic reccjition  means  that  they  have  the 
national  feehngs  and  aspirations — the  true 
Americanism— -of  the  people  elsewhere  in  the 
Union  and  not  the  provincial,  "peculiar," 
"  separate,"  aloof  character  which,  for  reasons 
of  their  own,  the  political  organizations  of 
both  parties  have  nourished  and  perpetuated. 

Two  Southern  politicians,  one  a  Republican, 
the  other  a  Democrat,  sat  down  together  one 
day,  both  drunk  enough  to  be  frank,  and  ex- 
changed confidences. 

"What's  the  nigger  good  for,"  asked  the 
Republican,  "but  to  fire  the  Northern  heart 
with?" 

■'He's  good  also,"  said  the  Democrat,  "to 
tire  the  Southern  heart  with — haven't  you 
noticed  that?" 

The  colored  boy  who  brought  in  fresh 
drinks  took  the  Hberty  to  ask:  "Boss,  where 
docs  the  colored  man  himself  come  in?" 

"He  sets  up  the  pins  in  the  bowling  alley. 
But  ho  never  plays  the  game." 

How  cheap  a  game  it  has  beenl  If  the 
President's  visit  has  made  its  cheapness  so 


obvious  that  it  cannot  be  played  agai: 
coming  face  to  face  with  the  people  c 
South  may  be  reckoned  among  the 
achievements  of  his  administration. 

THE  OPSH  SHOP  AlTD  RXV  LABOK  LE&DEB 

THE  %ht  for  the  open  shop,  wh: 
steadily  going  on  throughout  the  cm 
is  revealing  to  the  best  class  of  workme 
true  character  and  the  methods  of  ma 
the  men  whom  they  have  permitted 
their  leaders.  In  more  than  half  of  the  s 
lost,  defeat  was  due  to  unscrupulous  presi 
of  the  unions  and  to  walking  delegates  wh< 
their  positions  to  get  "  graft "  and  who  t 
to  make  fair  settlements  because  settle 
meant  the  loss  of  their  official  positions  i 
union  and  a  return  to  actual  work."^  Th* 
in  many  trades  are  waking  up  to  the  fac 
they  have  had  unworthy  leaders  and  one 
best  results  of  the  sharp  lining-up  of  the 
battle  for  industrial  democracy  will  be 
turn  to  sane,  constructive  union  leade 
the  type  that  has  a  good  representati 
Mr.  John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  U 
Mine  Workers.  Another  result  will 
clearer  distinction  between  trades  union 
labor  unions.  Most  of  the  labor  disord< 
the  United  States  have  been  precipitati 
labor  (unskilled)  unions  such  as  the  Ch 
teamsters  were.  They  have  forced  disas 
strikes.  There  is  a  growing  spirit  of  i 
against  this  domination  and  the  open 
will  give  those  trade  unions  a  higher  po 
which  represent  the  intelligent  workers. 

Thus  the  fight  for  the  open  shop,  in 
of  being  destructive,  is  helping  those  wl 
niost  vitally  affected — the  workers. 

snssu.  nr  sevolution 

THE  task  of  changing  the  Goverr 
of  Russia  from  an  absolute  auto 
to  a  constitutional  monarchy,  whicl 
fallen  to  Count  Witte,  is  a  greater  task 
any  other  man  has,  and  as  great,  perha 
any  man  ever  had  in  the  whole  histo 
government.  It  would  have  been 
enough  if  the  effort  had  been  made  in  a 
time.  Made  under  the  pressure  of  uni' 
turbulence  and  just  after  defeat  in  wa 
change  may  come  with  every  sort  of  vie 
— nobody  can  predict  anything. 

The  forces  at  work  are  such  as  these: 
Czar,  a  weak,  sincere  man  of  the  type  ( 
religious  enthusiast;  the  members  ani 
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K:tioiis  of  the  royal  family — the  autoc- 
-who  profited  both  legitimately  and 
imately  by  the  old  order  of  things  and 

of  whom  are  capable  of  any  act  of 
ration;  the  larger  official  class  who  have 
I  up  under  the  autocracy  and  who,  for 
ns  of  their  own  power  and  profit,  prefer 
intinuance;  the  lesser  nobility  and  the 
ted  class  that  are  not  in  power,  upon 
:  character  and  judgment  the  future  will 

then  the  mass  of  work  people;  and 
■  them  the  largest  mass  of  all,  the 
ntry.  Besides  these  the  army  must  be 
ned  in  the  calculation.  If  a  condition 
let  can  be  conceived  in  Russia,  the  chief 
ilty  in  making  the  change  would  be  the 
ilty  of  gradually  disarming  the  auto- 
class  of  power, 
s  difficulty  is  now  magnified  indefinitely 
le  general  turbulence.  The  autocratic 
will  leave  nothing  undone  to  embarrass 
to  thwart  the  new  Government.  The 
ing  massacres  of  the  Jews  were  instigated 
em*  Next  to  the  desperate  obstruction 
le  autocratic  class  is  the  violence  of  the 
itionists  of  many  kinds.     Not  content 

with  the  most  rapid  changes  that  are 
icable,  and  suspicious  of  the  new  Govern- 
— suspicious  of  everj'thing — they  hinder 
mgress  toward  orderliness  by  their  im- 
it  revolutionary  temper. 
t  the  conclusion  of  most  men  in  our 
ountry  and  in  Europe  who  know  Russia 

is  that  the  change  to  a  constitutional 
rchy  will  be  made,  whatever  incidental 
ances  and  tragedies  may  occur.  For 
ate  autocracy  has  been  surrendered  by 
!ar,  and  noVx)dy  can  regain  it  or  restore 
'he  historic  document  that  he  signed  Oc- 
31st  grants  "real  inviolability  of  person, 
»m  of  conscience,  speech,  union,  and 
ation";  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  is 
J  the  legislative  body  that  had  already 
provided  for;  and  no  law  shall  be  en- 
l  that  has  not  had  the  approval  of  the 
,  or  elective   body.     This   is   a   broad 

for  constitutional  government.  Many 
s  must  be  worked  out,  but  the  real 
ation  is  here  laid.  Within  a  few  days 
the  publication  of  this  grant  of  liberty, 

political  prisoners  were  set  free  and  the 
rship  on  the  Russian  press  was  lifted, 
land  regained  its  former  autonomy,  but 
independence,    Russian    Poland    would 
for  complete  freedom  if  it  could,  and 


there  are  non-Russian  populations  in  the 
south  that  would  like  to  regain  independence . 
for  the  Empire  is  an  aggregation  of  ununited 
peoples.  But  the  main  matter  for  the  present 
is  how  Russia  proper  will  save  itself  from 
those  who  have  hitherto  been  its  ruling  class 
and  from  those  who  have  hitherto  been  its 
revolutionary  classes.  The  extraordinary  man 
upon  whom  the  construction  of  a  new  govern- 
ment has  fallen  seemfi  to  have  the  wisdom  and 
the  character  to  warrant  such  hope  of  success 
as  no  other  Russian  statesman  could  have. 
Day  by  day  the  whole  civilized  world  watches 
him  with  anxiety  and  high  expectation. 

The  future  is  impenetrable.  But  the  most 
interesting  spectacle  that  history  affords  is 
the  effort  of  a  vast  mass  of  men  to  emerge 
from  political  servitude  into  some  degree  of 
freedom.  No  people  ever  made  such  a 
change  without  struggle  and  sacrifice  and 
violence.  If  the  Russians  are  capable  of 
holding  the  degree  of  liberty  that  they  won  by 
turbulence  until  the  great  forces  of  modern 
civilization  have  a  chance  to  work,  we  shall  see 
the  transformation  of  stagnant  millions  of 
men  into  active  subjects  of  a  great  Empire, 
Wiich  may  then  become  greater  and  happier 
than  any  absolute  monarchy  could  make  it, 
and  more  formidable,  too,  than  Russia  under 
the  autocracy  was  once  supposed  to  he. 

When  Togo's  squadron  fired  its  first  gun 
less  than  two  years  ago,  more  great  changes 
were  set  going  than  any  man  could  foresee. 
It  is  already  a  very  different  world  from  the 
world  of  Russian  aggression  in  Farthest 
Asia  and  of  the  European  scramble  for  sjihercs 
of  influence.  Then  Russia  ^vas  formi<lable, 
Japan  insignificant,  China  su])ine,  the  Euro- 
pean governments  predatory.  The  alliiinces 
of  the  Powers  and  their  relations  have  ficen 
changed^their  very  character  has  ht'i'ii 
changed.  If  now  Russia  finds  its  way  by  its 
blind  push  out  of  anarchy  to  some  degree  of 
freedom,  the  world  will  be  a  va.'^tly  licttcr  one. 

THE  RUSSIAIf  CRY  FOR  COUPLETS  LIBERTY 

THE  first  concessions  of  the  Czar  only 
whetted  the  demand  for  more.  Count 
Witte  found  himself  confronted  with  a  de- 
mand for  a  complete  surrender  of  the  govern- 
mental power  to  the  people.  The  Terrorists, 
the  Constitutional  Democrats,  and  the  Zcmst- 
voists  all  alike  served  notice  upon  him  and 
through  him  upon  the  Czar,  that  a  more  or 
less  vague  extension  of  the  suffrage  did  not 
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begin  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Then  greater  concessions  were  granted,  ex- 
tending apparently  to  the  assurance  that  the 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people  shall 
control  the  finances  of  the  Empire,  shall  pass 
upon  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  initiate 
and  approve  all  legislation  affecting  the  rights 
of  the  individual.  Even  after  that,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Zemstvoists  declined  to  take 
part  in  the  government.  So  did  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats.  So  did,  of  course,  the 
Socialists'  groups.  All  three  elements  main- 
tained their  agitation  for  a  complete  abdica- 
tion of  the  autocracy. 

Then,  as  a  sort  of  evidence  of  good  faith. 
Count  Witte  dismissed  Trepoff,  the  Governor 
General  of  St.  Petersburg,  Assistant  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  head  of  the  Secret  Police 
of  the  Empire — the  man  who  sought  to  sup- 
press the  revolution  with  machine  guns. 
Stem,  uncompromising,  and  loyal  to  abso- 
lutism, Trepoff  was  the  only  effective  weapon 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar.  So  long  as 
Trepoff  remained  in  office,  the  grand  ducal 
syndicate  had  at  its  command  a  terrible  in- 
strument of  repression.  His  removal,  there- 
fore, was  an  even  greater  concession  to  the 
demand  of  the  Russian  people  than  any  other 
single  concession  made. 

Professor  Miliukoff,  who  was  for  a  long  time 
in  danger  of  exile  to  Siberia,  advised  the 
Premier  to  submit  to  the  Czar  a  ready-mafle 
constitution,  like  that  of  Belgium,  as  the  basis 
for  real  reforms  in  the  Russian  Empire.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  system  of  parliamentary 
government  as  outlined  in  imperial  mani- 
festoes did  not  assure  to  the  Russian  people 
the  rights  that  the  manifestoes  granted. 

And  the  outlook  is  that,  if  the  new  Govern- 
ment is  ever  really  to  be  born,  it  will  have  to 
give  a  guarantee  of  a  constitutional  system 
approximately  like  the  English;  and  whether 
the  Russian  people  are  equal  to  the  conduct 
of  such  a  go\'ernment — even  if  they  get  it — 
remains  to  be  seen. 

THE   CHARACTER   OF  COUITT   WITTS 

THE  character  of  Count  Witte  and  the 
constructive  qualities  of  his  mind  now 
become  for  a  time  of  more  imjiortance  than 
the  character  and  the  qualities  of  any  other 
man.  Well  born,  of  rather  humble  origin,  of 
good  training,  he  worked  out  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  careers  of  his  time.  From  an 
hiunble  place  in  the  railway  service  of  the 


Russian  Empire  he  rose  by  successive  step! 
to  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Not  a  cotutier 
but  a  man  of  capacity  and  industry — a  mu 
of  organizing  ability — he  came  into  high 
position  chiefly  because  among  the  servants 
of  the  Czar  there  are  so  few  men  capable  of 
doing  the  large  tasks  of  modem  finajice  and 
organization  at  all.  Any  nobleman  or  favo- 
rite can  be  an  admiral  or  a  general  in  time  of 
peace,  or  the  governor  of  a  province;  but  to 
conduct  railroads,  to  construct  tariffs,  to  raise 
revenue  and  to  conserve  it,  require  training, 
industry,  and  ability.  1 

Of  course  Witte,  once  having  gained  power,   ' 
lost  it  in  the  perpetual  intrigue  of  the  Czar's   . 
bureaucracy.     But    his    peculiar    experience   ' 
and    abilities    were    obliged    to    be  needed 
again. 

A  man  of  commanding  abihty  he  undoubt- 
edly is.  As  to  his  character — he  has  the 
Russian  way;  he  has  been  a  bureaucrat,  a 
diplomat  after  the  Old  World  model;  he  has 
worked  and  lived  in  the  most  corrupt  pohtical 
society  in  Europe.  But  he  was  not  bom  to 
power;  he  knows  the  Russian  people;  and  he 
knows  what  liberal  institutions  mean  in  other 
countries.  He  is  bound  to  know  the  almost 
unparalleled  responsibility  that  now  rests  on 
him,  and  to  understand  that  the  only  solution 
of  tlie  great  task  is  sincerely  to  work  out  a  real 
constitutional  government.  The  statesmen 
of  other  nations  give  him  credit  for  the  utmost 
sincerity  in  his  present  position.  The  littie 
games  of  courtiers  and  diplomats  have  all 
been  played,  and  they  have  all  lost;  and  the 
game  of  autocracy  itself  has  lost.  Now  a 
great  crisis  is  come,  and  the  man  that  faces  it 
will  be  the  largest  man  he  can  be. 

The  grave  question  is,  whether  the  Rtissiaa 
people  trust  him.  But  if  they  do  not  trust 
him,  they  %vould  trust  nobody  in  his  place. 
The  autocrats  will  compass  his  ruin  if  they 
can;  but  those  who  love  freedom,  wherever 
they  live,  give  him  sympathy,  trust,  and  the 
most  fervent  good  wishes.  In  recent  times 
no  man,  except  Lincoln,  has  so  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  free  and  wise  men,  as  none  has  had 
so  high  and  hard  a  task. 

THE   UlfBKIDLED   8AVA0KST   IK   SU8SU 

THE  brutal  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  Odessa 
and  in  other  Russian  cities,  which  has 
made  all  civilization  sick  with  hoiror.  was 
partly  a  natural  result  of  the  relaxation  of 
restraint  on  the  people,  but  mainly,  according 
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to  the  most  trustworthy  reports,  the  work  of 
the  enemies  of  the  new  r^ime.  The  bureau- 
cracy wish  to  defeat  the  establishment  of  a 
more  poptilar  government.  One  way  to  try 
to  defeat  it  is  to  foment  disorder.  Unfortu- 
nately it  seems  that  a  little  instigation  will 
provolffi  an  outbreak  gainst  the  Jews  almost 
aQ\-where  within  the  pale. 

These  massacres  reveal  again  several  of  the 
most  unfortunate  facts  in  contemporary  life. 
To  begin  with,  the  Russian  Jew  of  the  com- 
mon class,  who  has  been  oppressed  from  time 
immemorial  and  is  also  himself  an  oppressor 
of  the  peasant,  is  perhaps  the  most  repulsive 
rrcature  that  can  be  found  in  any  land  that 
is  supposed  to  have  emerged  from  savagery. 
His  chief  means  of  livelihood,  restricted  as  he 
is  in  his  activities,  is  to  drive  hard  petty  bar- 
gains with  the  lowest  class  of  Russians.  These 
Russians  are  not  far  removed  from  barbarism. 
They  are  superstitious.  They  are  themselves 
oppressed  and  doomed  to  poverty.  They 
easily  beUeve  stories  about  the  Jews  that 
inflame  their  passions.  Race  hatred,  religious 
hatred,  the  bitterness  of  a  downtrodden  class 
against  those  whom  they  regard  as  oppressors 
and  aUens,  and  the  natiiral  savagery  of  men 
whose  whole  life  is  a  struggle  -against  hunger 
—such  forces  as  these  produce  a  massacre 
without  great  provocation. 

It  is  the  most  horrible  situation  in  any 
(Xinntr\-  that  lays  claim  to  civilization.  But 
it  is  an  incident  of  this  revolution  that,  if  not 
inevitable,  is  at  least  natural  and  was  almost 
to  be  expected. 

Within  the  first  week  after  the  Czar's  grant 
of  freedom,  it  is  thought  that  at  least  10,000 
persons  were  killed  in  Russia,  most  of  them 
Jews,  and  vcr>'  many  more  were  beaten  and 
wounded.  There  was  no  government  to 
make  effective  protest  to.  The  Czar  was 
helpless.  A  new  government  was  not  yet 
really  born.  The  local  governments  were 
demoralized.  It  was  simply  anarchy;  and, 
when  this  was  written,  no  man  could  dare  say 
what  would  be  the  end  of  it.  We  have  read 
of  the  crimes  of  the  French  Revolution  with 
the  feeling  that  such  things  could  not  happen 
in  our  time.  But  here  are  just  such  unbridkd 
massacres  of  the  innocent,  including  women 
and  children,  reported  to  us  by  telegraph  the 
moming  after  they  take  place!  And  the 
humane  world  is  helpless  to  prevent  it ;  for  it 
can  do  nothing  but  send  money  to  relieve 
nifiering  and  to  stimulate  emigration. 


irSLSOn  AITD  TOGO 

ON  ONE  historic  day  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land, there  was  a  great  celebration  in 
London  (and  in  colonial  cities,  too)  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Nelson's  death. 
From  the  great  admiral's  statue  the  signal 
flew:  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his 
duty  " ;  and  the  heart  of  the  English  race  was 
stirred  by  the  memory  of  Trafalgar,  and  it  was 
recalled  that  England  saved  herself  and 
Europe  by  confining  to  the  continent  the  con- 
vulsions that  followed. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that  on  the 
very  next  day  the  other  Island  Empire,  which 
is  now  England's  ally,  was  receiving  at  its 
capital  the  great  admiral  who  had  won  its 
freedom,  also  from  the  aggression  of  a  con- 
tinental enemy,  and  a  place  among  the  Great 
Powers.  This  event  stirred  the  whole  heart 
of  Japan,  and  Admiral  Togo  will  be  as  great  a 
historic  figure  in  Japanese  history  as  Nelson 
has  become  in  English  history.  Tokio  gave 
hira  such  a  reception  as  only  a  great  national 
hero  could  have .  and  it  was  a  great  day  when 
the  Emperor,  with  the  Admiral  by  his  side, 
reviewed  at  Yokohama  the  returned  fleet  of 
fighting  craft,  308  ships  strong. 

There  are  wonderful  parallels  in  English 
and  Japanese  geography  and  history,  as  well 
as  wonderful  differences  between  the  two 
peoples.  And  the  rise  of  Japan  is  sure  to 
change  our  thought  in  many  ways — in  ways 
that  we  have  yet  hardly  appreciated.  Not 
only  has  a  non-Christian  people  outdone  all 
Christian  peoples  in  the  humanities  of  war; 
but  a  people  whose  education  owes  nothing 
directly  to  Greece  or  to  Rome  or  to  Christi- 
anityare  coming  forward  as  if  they  had  received 
the  training  in  Greek  htorature  and  Roman 
law  and  in  Christianity,  to  which  we  attribute 
so  much  of  our  character  and  efficiency.  This 
fact  and  all  that  it  implies  first  shocks  our 
thought,  but,  as  time  goes  on,  it  will  greatly 
broaden  it. 

WILL  THE   inSURAnCE  COMPANIES  HEED  THE 
PUBLIC  DEMAND? 

IT  IS  as  plain  as  day  to  anyone  who  knows 
the  sentiment  of  the  whole  country  that 
the  management  of  some  other  big  life  insur- 
ance companies  must  be  chiinged.  as  the  man- 
agement of  the  Equitable  has  been.  This  dues 
not  yet  seem  to  be  clear  in  Wall  Street  circles 
— the  trouble  is  that  many  simple  propositions 
are  not  clear  in  Wall  Street,   which  has  a 
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moral  code  of  its  own.  And  the  sooner 
the  directors  of  these  companies  show  that 
they  understand  the  moral  judgment  of  tlte 
country,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  for 
the  companies.  It  sounds  well  and  loyal  to 
say  that  men  should  not  be  judged  until  the 
investigation  is  closed,  or  that  a  man  should 
not  retreat  under  fire.  But  all  that  this 
means  is,  that  we  must  not  judge  men  till 
they  arc  convicued  by  law. 

This  law-made  code  of  morals  will  not  be 
accepted  by  the  public ;  and  every  day's 
delay  in  cleaning  house  and  starting  with  new 
men  in  command  is  an  unnecessary  insult 
to  the  policy  holders  and  an  injury  to  the 
companies.  And  the  directors  meantime 
are  themselves  not  gaining  in  public  esteem 
by  denseness  or  by  hesitancy  in  doing  what 
public  sentiment  will  at  last  force  them  to  do. 


T 


A  TEST  OF  SOCIAL  AJXD  CHURCH  LIFE 
HE   pulpit  has  had  a  clear  ring  in  de- 


crying dishonesty  in  high  places ;  and 
the  thousands  of  sermons  that  have  been 
preached  about  the  insurance  scandals  sug- 
gest this  inquiry :  Are  church  people,  in  their 
ecclesiastical  fellowship  and  in  social  inter- 
course, living  up  to  the  indignation  expressed 
by  the  puljjit?  Are  the  sinners  against  good 
morals  in  finance  to  suffer  the  social  penalties 
that  arc  visited  uiKin  ]>etty  thieves,  or  are 
they  to  go  scot  free  ? 

This  is  the  most  important  question  pre- 
sented by  these  scandals — whether  our  social 
and  financial  life  has  the  courage  and  the 
character  to  punish  high  offenders. 

SOME  WEAKNESSES  OF  THE  PRESS 

NO  SURPRISE  was  excited  when  it  came 
out,  during  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion, that  the  Mutual  Life  Company  had  paid 
to  a  "news  agency"  one  dollar  a  line  per 
paper  for  the  publication  of  "despatches" 
written  to  [iroduce  a  favorable  impression  of 
the  conduct  of  the  president  of  the  Mutual 
while  he  was  on  the  witness  stand — a  pretty 
hard  job,  by  the  way,  which  surely  would  have 
been  dirt  cheap  at  one  dollar  per  line  per  paper 
if  this  purpose  could  thus  have  been  achieved ! 
This  revelation  caused  no  surprise  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  these  exposures  have  shown 
that  legislators,  real  estate  agents,  collectors 
of  campaign  funds,  sons,  sons-in-law,  sta- 
tioners. United  States  senators  (present  and 
past),  caterers — everybody  with  an  itching 


palm,  knew  where  to  find  comfort;  and  if  all 
the  rest  why  not  a  lot  of  broken  down  news- 
paper hacks  too? 

But  the  question  was  raised,  is  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  American  press  venal? 
And  the  same  question  has  been  raised  by  the 
exposure  in  Collier's  Weekly  of  the  methods 
that  certain  patent  medicine  vendors  have 
in  dealing  with  newspapers.  They  make  it 
a  part  of  advertising  contracts  with  news- 
papers that  the  papers  shall  oppose  legislation 
hostile  to  patent  medicines,  else  the  contract 
is  void.  Thus  many  newspapers  have  been 
silenced  by  their  counting  rooms  when  such 
legislation  was  under  discussion.  This  is  a 
pretty  nearly  direct  form  of  venality,  very 
subtly  accomplished. 

While  there  are  very  few  newspapers  that 
arc  directly  venal,  a  great  many  of  them  are 
"influenced" — some  by  the  holders  of  mort- 
gages on  their  property,  some  by  political 
bosses  who  have  control  of  them  by  real 
ownership  or  by  party  patronage,  or,  most  of 
all,  by  big  advertisers  of  certain  sorts.  In 
other  words,  the  newspapers  are  exposed  to 
the  same  play  of  "influences,"  good  and  bad, 
as  the  rest  of  the  community.  A  great  many 
of  them  are  in  one  way  or  other  under  the 
influence  of  our  industrial  oligarchy.  They 
do  not  sell  their  reading  space  for  cash,  but 
they  bend  their  argiunents  to  the  pleasing  of 
some  power  rather  than  to  the  service  of  the 
public,  many  a  time  unconsciously. 

But  the  public  learns  to  measure  its  news- 
papers pretty  accurately,  as  it  learns  to  meas- 
ure men;  and  such  servitude  carries  its  own 
penalty  in  the  loss  of  influence. 

The  absurd  thing  is  the  enormous  sums  that 
are  spent  by  lx)sscs  and  corporations  and 
various  "interests"  in  vain  efforts  to  affect 
public  opinion.  What  a  pathetic  piece  of 
imbecility  it  is,  for  instance,  the  great  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  maintaining  a  lot  of 
discredited  writers  to  affect  the  public  opinion 
of  the  nation  I 

ABOUT  JAPARBSE  AHD  AMKSICAS  HOmSIT 

IN  SPITE  of  the  practically  universal 
sympathy  that  was  felt  by  the  American 
people  for  the  Japanese  during  the  war,  and 
our  admiration  for  the  Japanese  character 
as  shown  in  their  art  and  in  statesmanship,  and 
the  good  impression  that  individual  Japanese 
made  whom  we  have  best  come  to  know, 
the  notion  is  persistent  that  the  merchant 
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5  untrustworthy.  To  a  degree,  this  has 
true;  but  American  merchants  and 
ercial  associations  are  now  finding  out 
lis  quality  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
panese  commercial  circles  there  is  a 
ponding  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
can  merchant  class.  The  Germans  and 
dglish  are  considered  more  trustworthy 
de  than  we  are;  for  the  Japanese  and 
other  Orientals  are  afraid  of  Yankee 
less.  There  doubtless  is  reason  also 
is  fear. 

as  American  and  Japanese  merchants 

into    more    direct    relations,    each    is 

ering   that  there   has  been   a  sort  of 

xed  misrepresentation  of  each  to   the 

The  intermediaries — that  is,  persons 

-ganizations  on  either  continent  through 

much  of  the  trade  in  certain  kinds  of 
.  going  either  way,  has  been  conducted— 
fjdlen  into  the  habit  of  emphasizing  to 
tpanese  the  dangers  of  trading  directly 

Americans,  and  to  Americans  the 
r  of  trading  directly  with  the  Japanese. 

an  increasing  commerce,  its  better 
ization,  and  better  personal  acquaint- 
Till  brir^  a  correction  of  these  persistent 
Ts;  for,  when  applied  generally,  they 
mders.     In  the  first  adventurous  era  of 

too,  "sharp"  men  acquire  an  undue 
nence.  After  their  activity  is  some- 
passed,  the  merchants  that  truly  repre- 
;he  national  character  of  each  people 
into  greater  activity.  Thus  this  mis- 
standing  will  die  a  natural  death,  but 
;rsistcnce  of  a  falsehood,  when  it  once 
3  going  about  the  world  in  an  epigram, 
larkable. 

A  MATIOHAL  THEATBE 

'HE  plan  to  build  and  to  maintain  a 
reat  theatre  in  New  York — a  really 
lal  theatre— is  carried  out,  as  it  has  been 
;d,  a  definite  direction  and  character 
3e  given  to  a  great  and  profitable  art 
las  been  commercialized  almost  beyond 
of  regaining  its  proper  relation  to  life. 
letropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York 
ought  the  greatest  singers  in  the  greatest 
>  to  the  American  public  and  thereby 
an  incalculable  service.  A  theatre  that 
I  have  character,  so  that  its  conduct 
I  not  cause  all  its  productions  to  be 
ied  in  the  public  mind  as  mere  "amuse- 
.,"  can  do  a  corresponding  and  even 


greater  service.  With  such  a  theatre,  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  and  the  two  great 
museums.  New  York  may  soon  begin  to 
realize  the  hope  of  its  best  informed  and  most 
public-spirited  citizens,  that  it  may  become 
one  of  the  world's  great  capitals  in  other 
than  a  commercial  sense. 

THE  PEOHISE  OF  A  SPECIFIC  CUBE  FOR 
COKSUHPTIOK 

IT  WAS  Professor  Emil  Behring,  of  the 
Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris,  who  dis- 
covered the  serum  treatment  of  diphtheria 
whereby  that  terrible  "slayer  of  children" 
has  to  a  great  degree  been  conquered.  He 
has  now  for  several  years  been  at  work  on  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tuberculosis — first 
in  cattle.  In  1901  the  Nobel  prize  in  medi- 
cine, of  $40,000,  was  awarded  to  him  for  his 
success.  He  has  devoted  this  money  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  work;  and  in  1903  he  an- 
nounced that  he  hoped  to  be  successful  in 
finding  a  preventive  and  curative  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  in  man. 

At  the  recent  Paris  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
losis, he  made  a  more  definite  explanation  of 
his  work,  announcing  that  he  had  discovered 
a  cure.  He  explained  something  of  the 
nature  of  it;  but  before  giving  it  to  the 
profession  he  wished  to  have  a  longer  series  of 
tests  made  by  other  experimenters.  He 
recalled  his  experience  with  the  serum  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  in  these  words: 

"I  beg  of  you  not  tn  forget  that  my  cominunica- 
tion  of  to-day  curiously  recalls  that  which  I  made 
in  1890  on  a  'iicw  remedy  for  diphtheria,'  My 
conviction  of  the  great  importance  of  that  discovery 
has  been  confirnicd  over  the  whole  world  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  years  in  the  most  striking  manner. 

"But  after  my  communication  not  less  than  four 
years  passed  away  before  practitioners  acquired 
confidence.  Perhaps  I  should  have  had  to  wait  still 
longer  for  the  recognition  of  the  exactitude  and  the 
importance  of  my  scientific  assertions  had  not  my 
great  friend  M,  Emile  Rou.x  arisen  at  Budapest  to 
combat  diphtheria  with  me. 

"How  long  a  time  will  elapse  before  the  discovery 
and  the  utilization  of  my  new  remedy  against  tuber- 
culosis will  receive  the  public  consecration  which 
will  establish  its  practical  value  I  cannot  tell. 
Many  factors  may  intervene;  my  own  pleasure  in 
work  and  my  activity,  my  skill  as  a  tactician  and 
my  good  fortune.  May  fortune  give  me  a  compan- 
ion in  the  strife  of  the  prowess  of  Rous,  having  tha 
same  conquering  force  and  the  same  disinterested- 
ness above  suspicion,  and  then  I  hope  that  the  next 
congress  on  tuberculosis  will  take  note  of  a  consider- 
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able  progress  accomplished  in  the  strife  against 
phthisis  in  mankind." 

The  next  International  Congress  on  Tubercu- 
losis will  be  held  in  Washington  in  1908. 

Tuberculosis  could  be  practically  conquered 
in  twenty-five  years  without  any  specific 
cure,  if  all  the  preventive  measures  now 
known  were  taken  by  everybody.  But, 
while  its  ravages  will  be  continually  and  per- 
haps rapidly  lessened  bj'  these  methods,  the 
disease  will  not  be  conquered,  in  the  sense  in 
which  small-pox  and  diphtheria  have  been 
conquered,  until  a  safe  specific  curative  treat- 
ment has  been  found.  The  scientific  world 
has  its  expectations  raised  hi^h  by  Professor 
Behring's  announcement,  because  of  the 
confidence  in  him  and  his  work. 

WALL   STREET   ON   THE   FARM 

THE  establiiihmcnt  of  "commission 
rooms"  and  "bucket  shops"  in  the 
larger  villages  and  towns  of  the  West  has 
brought  the  allurement  of  speculation  to  our 
country  jiopulation,  whose  sturdy  character 
has  been  our  boast  ami  in  no  small  degree  our 
national  security.  What  the  results  are  in 
private  Hfe,  and  what  they  may  be  in  their 
social  inlluence,  is  indicated  in  this  descrip- 
tion by  a  correspondent,  wliose  business  gives 
him  opportunities  to  know  the  conditions 
intimately  and  who  says  simply,  "I  write 
what  I   have  seen." 

"When  in  his  slntk  time  .1  fiirmer  visits  the 
vill;ij;t'  l(>  iiiccl  his  ncighborB  ami  talk  over  family 
"dnin's'  and  ltuji  returns,  he  sees  a  newly  oiicued 
'ollii'o,'  with  spacious  entrance,  daulilc  doors,  and  a 
plalc-glass  windiHv.  He  stops  and  lyoks.  Within 
he  hears,  'Wheat  S.'l      .      .  8,^1      .      .  84J.' 

He  enters,  and  is  [greeted  by  a  neighbor  seated  in  a 
comfortalile  leather  chair.  The  place  lM:nins  to 
fascinate  him;  its  smoking  room  and  free  cigar  arc 
a  seductive  bait.  He  feels  good,  and  finds  himself 
at  home  among  neighbors.  The  blackboard  and 
its  columns  of  changing  figures  is  entertaining; 
his  neighlior  tells  him  of  a  neat  turn  he  made; 
and  as  he  watches  tlic  fluctuations  in  wheat,  oats 
and  corn  he  thinks,  'What's  the  harm  in  taking  a 
try    mysi'lf?' 

"  He  buys  wheat,  wheat  rises  two  points  and  he 
sells.  From  that  hour,  the  man  is  changed.  His 
spirits  are  light  that  night,  and  as  he  sits  at  the 
family  fireside  he  takes  out  an  extra  cigar  and 
smokes  with  the  enjoyment  of  a  man  who  feels 
that  the  days  of  '  easy  money  *  have  come.  The 
drudgery  of  farm  life  seems  a  huge  mistake,  too 
slow  for  one  who  can  hire  help  and  pay  them  out  of 
the    easy    profits   of    the    trading    room.     Yet    his 


thoughts  find  no  expression  that  his  wife  may 
share  his  anticipations.  AU  bis  life  she  has  been 
his  safe  counsellor,  but  this  little  venture  is  his  own 
and  he  gloats  over  it  as  if  it  bad  made  him  rich. 

"There  is  a  change  coming  over  that  home.  No 
longer  is  there  an  exchange  of  ideas  at  the  fireside 
as  to  how  'the  stock'  looks  or  how  the  wheat  is 
heading  out,  yet  wheat  and  stocks  are  in  the  braio 
of  the  man  who  has  been  a  pattern  to  his  children 
and  the  prido  of  a  devoted  wife.  The  farm  machin- 
ery rusts  in  the  barnyard,  the  grain  grows  over  ripe, 
the  stock  becomes  thin ;  and  the  once  faithful  man  is 
buying  and  selling  in  the  trading  room  wheat 
that  is  not  his  and  never  will  be  his — pursuing  1 
phantom,  playing  a  game  that  no  man  can  beat  in 
the  long  run,  a  game  the  dealer  dares  not  play 
himself,  for  he  knows  it  will  break  him  as  it  do« 
his  dupes. 

"  When  the  telephone  rings  he  dare  not  let  hiJ 
wife  answer  it.  The  message  is,  'Send  down  $500 
to  sustain  your  margins.  Wheat  is  off  two  points.' 
He  lies  to  his  family  about  it.  The  farm  must  can7 
a  mortgage  at  last. 

"Months  pass;  the  interest  is  not  paid;  the  fore- 
closure notice  is  in  the  weekly  paper.  Six  months 
more,  and  the  family  look  for  the  last  time  broken- 
hearted on  the  old  home.  As  they  stop  to  gaw 
back  at  it,  he  wonders  why  such  a  fate  should  over- 
take him  when  the  speculators  of  the  'Exchange' 
and  the  'Street'  heap  up  wealth  by  the  same 
process.  lie  does  not  know  of  the  unremem- 
bered  tens  of  thousands  whose  ruin,  like  his,  h»S 
been    courted    in    listening    to    'Wheat    SaJ    .    ■ 

And  perhaps  he  realizes  still  less  that  the 
real  ruin  occurred  when  his  rugged  character 
gave  way  to  the  seduction  of  "  easy  money." 

THE    GREAT   GOVBRNHSKT    FRIHTING    ROPPEB 

FLUORSPAR  Deposits  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois," "  Water  Storage  on  Salt  River, 
Arizona,"  "Geology  and  Water  Resources  of 
Part  of  the  Lower  James  River  Valley,  South 
Dakota,"  and  "Petrography  and  Geology  of 
the  Igneous  Rocks  of  the  Highwood  Moun- 
tains, Montana" — these  and  many  things  far 
less  useful  and  appropriate,  are  among  the 
multitude  of  publications  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  at  Washington.  For  this 
enormous  institution  has  been  conducted  with 
such  unintelligent  liberality  that  the  Senate 
Folding  Room  has  more  than  half  a  million 
public  documents  and  the  House  Folding 
Room  about  a  million  for  which  there  is  no 
demand.  They  cannot  be  given  away.  The 
accumulated  unused  documents  have  now 
nearly  filled  an  imused  car-bam;  and  yet  this 
extra  supply  of  untised  publications  is  re- 
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qmed  by  law.  And  there  has  been  an 
organixed  efEort  to  increase  the  demand  for 
fias  bindings  in  order  to  use  up  an  appropria- 
tion made  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  has  bred  a  great  scandal — a  scandal 
that  smells  almost  as  bad  in  Washington  as 
the  insurance  scandals  in  New  York.  The 
investigation  has  shown  that  labor  costs  from 
10  to  30  per  cent,  more  than  in  private  print- 
ing offices  in  Washington.  The  former  pub- 
lic printer.  Palmer,  was  removed  for  malad- 
ministration, and  a  new  man,  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Stillings,  of  Boston,  has  been  appointed.  But 
the  best  public  printer  in  the  world  cannot 
alone  put  the  institution  on  a  proper  basis. 

The  first  trouble  is  incompetent  and  irre- 
sponsible supervision,  which  is  the  supervision 
of  a  Joint  Committee  of  Congress  on  Printing, 
of  which  old  Senator  Piatt  is  Chairman. 
Under  such  direction,  "  the  greatest  publishing 
house  in  the  world"  has  been  conducted,  or 
misconducted,  the  expenditures  of  which  last 
year  were  more  than  seven  milhons  of  dollars. 
The  next  trouble,  and  the  worst,  is  that  there 
is  no  intelligent  determination  of  what  shall 
be  printed.  From  the  absurdly  huge  Con- 
cessional Record  to  the  little  theses  of  under- 
paid and  misdirected  scientific  men,  working 
in  the  Departments  to  make  little  names  for 
themselves  in  their  narrow  fields  of  special 
work,  anything  and  everything  seems  to  find 
its  way  into  tv'pe  at  the  public  expense.  The 
Government's  scientific  and  oratorical  pro- 
ductions need  editing;  for  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  seven  millions  a  year  is  absurdly 
and  criminally  out  of  proportion  to  its  value. 
Worst  of  all,  those  things  that  are  really  valu- 
able are  lost  in  the  tons  of  rubbish. 

THK  INVENTOR'S  TRAOB 

THE  REPORT  of  the  Patent  Office  calls 
to  mind  our  great  Yankee  ingenuity 
and  inventiveness,  which  has  done  much  to 
change  and  to  cheapen  the  mechanical  work 
of  all  civilized  mankind ;  for  our  inventiveness 
continues  to  be  active.  It  calls  to  mind,  too, 
bow  the  making  of  inventions  has  now  been 
organized.  The  story  was  lately  told  in  this 
m^azine  of  the  way  in  which  industrial  com- 
panies keep  inventors  at  work  as  a  regular 
part  of  their  activity.  Tliis  organization  of 
invention  has  made  the  career  of  the  individual 
inventor  much  more  difficult  and  hazardous 
than  it  once  was. 


The  business  of  patenting  inventions  con- 
stantly grows  in  years  of  prosperity .  In 
hard  times,  when  men  are  out  of  work,  the 
number  of  applications  lessens.  Last  year 
there  were  52,323  applications  for  mechanical 
patents  alone,  and  the  total  number  of  all 
kinds  granted  was  30,266.  The  receifts  of 
the  bureau  were  far  on  toward  two  million 
dollars,  of  which  about  a  quarter  of  a  million 
were  paid  into  the  Treasurj"  as  surplus. 

The  successes  of  such  inventors  as  Bell, 
Wcstinghouse,  Edison,  and  Marconi  are  rarer 
than  the  fortunes  made  in  Wall  Street;  and, 
just  as  the  great  number  of  unsuccessful  specu- 
lators are  never  heard  of,  so  the  vast  army  of 
disappointed  inventors  escape  public  notice. 
"The  sum  total  of  misery  engendered  bj'  the 
fever  of  inventing,"  said  a  prominent  patent 
attorney  lately,  "is  far  greater  than  the  hap- 
piness which  comes  to  inventors  and  to  their 
families."  This  attorney  told  the  story  of  a 
man  in  a  Western  state,  a  carpenter  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  inventing  disease.  He 
owned  his  home  and  other  pieces  of  property; 
his  children  were  in  school,  and  he  was  plan- 
ning to  send  them  to  college.  He  became  in- 
terested in  ear-couplers.  He  made  experi- 
ments and  took  out  a  patent.  After  much 
shop  work  on  his  coupler,  two  other  patents 
were  granted  to  him.  EUited  with  his  suc- 
cess, he  went  to  the  expense  of  manufacturing 
a  quantity  of  his  perfected  couplers.  He 
traveled  about  for  a  year  or  more  trying  to 
get  his  invention  on  the  market.  Finally 
he  went  home,  sick  and  discouraged,  and 
died,  leaving  his  family  nothing  but  his 
patents.  His  very  home  was  gone.  The 
children  had  been  taken  from  sclicol  and  put 
to  work;  and  his  willow  said,  "  Even  if  he  had 
succeeded,  it  would  never  have  repaid  us  for 
the  anxiety,  sacrifice,  and  sorrow  of  it  all." 

It  costs  much  to  market  a  new  invention; 
and  those  who  would  naturally  use  it  have 
inventors  of  their  own,  solving  their  jroblems 
gradually.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  fields  of 
industrv  wherein  new  inventions  are  sys- 
tematically suppressed  or  "slielvcd"  because 
their  use  would  make  costly  apparatus  and 
machinery  too  suddenly  useless. 

HAVE  WE   TOO   MANY   PREACHERS? 

THE  Unitc<l  States  has  about  67.000,000 
people  professing  or  favoring  some 
orthodox  Protestant  faith;  and  it  has  about 
134,000  Protestant  pastors,  about  90,000  of 
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whom  are  in  active  service  — one  for  every  745 
of  the  Protestant  population,  or  one  for  every 
149  families  of  five  persons  each.  But  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  with  its  priesthood 
so  thoroughly  organized  that  few  Catholics  die 
even  from  accident  without  the  presence  of  a 
priest  to  administer  the  sacrament,  has  but 
one  priest  for  each  1,100  of  its  people,  or  one 
for  each  225  families. 

In  ordinary  communities,  this  is  quite 
enough;  for  manifestly  the  support  by  149 
families  of  a  preacher  and  an  active  church 
would  be  a  burden,  and  adequate  support 
becomes  impossible  when  a  large  proportion 
of  the  families  contribute  nothing.  The  re- 
sult of  this  glut  of  preachers  is  a  degrading  of 
clergymen  and  of  their  calling  through  humili- 
ating competition  and  through  poverty. 
Preachers  sometimes  lack  the  decent  neces- 
sities and  frequently  lack  the  comforts  of  life. 
Elderly  men  are  forced  out  of  service  long 
before  their  usefulness  is  ended,  because  young 
men  can  be  had  who  will  work  for  less,  get  less, 
and  in  natural  consequence  accomplish  less. 

The  conditions  are  made  still  worse  in  small 
communities  by  the  persistence  of  denomina- 
tional distinctions.  Villages  of  a  few  hundred 
people  have  three,  four,  a  half  dozen  churches. 
One  New  York  town  with  1,600  inhabitants 
has  six  rhurchcs;  a  Michigan  city  of  5,000  has 
thirteen  churches.  Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  New  York  villagers  cannot  support  a 
living  pastor,  much  less  a  live  church,  and 
384  Michigan  townspeople  can  do  little  better. 
Yet  tradition  has  it  that  there  must  be  separ- 
ate shepherds  for  flocks  that  differ  in  no  essen- 
tial things.  In  a  word,  the  Protestant  Church 
has  not  learned  the  common-sense  economic 
lesson  of  reasonable  combination  that  is  daily 
before  it  in  the  business  world,  but  continues 
a  losing  course  rather  than  discard  small  differ- 
ences and  unite  in  a  large  purpose. 

Adjustment  of  economic  conditions  is  not 
the  greatest  present  problem  of  the  Church, 
but  it  is  perhaps  the  first  requisite  to  success 
with  the  greater  problem,  and  it  certainly  is 
one  the  solution  of  which  would  be  welcomed 
by  all  the  clergy;  for  preachers  would  prefer 
fewer  colleagues  and  fuller  pantries — fewer 
churches  and  larger  and  more  earnest  con- 
gregations, whom  it  would  be  easier  to  address 
and  who  could  make  the  service  a  more  vital 
thing.  The  number  of  preachers  coidd  be 
decreased  a  third  without  depriving  any  indi- 
vidual   of   the    church's    ministry. 


"THB  COMMSKCIALIZATIOH  OF  UmftAti: 

ABOUT  a  year  ago  an  anonymous  w 
who  is  or  pretended  to  be  a  publ 
wrote  for  a  Boston  newspaper,  whose  re 
all  write  or  publish  books,  a  series  of  li 
which  appeared  under  the  unfortimate 
"A  Publisher's   Confessions." 

Now  authors  have  always  kicked  publi 
about  the  ante-rooms  of  Literature,  and 
at  last  was  a  publisher  who  turned  on 
— good  naturedly,  modestly,  even  basl 
and  in  the  cowardly  way  of  withholdin 
name.     But  he  did  tell  the  army  of  au 
who    read   the    Boston    Transcript   how 
novelists  are  now  become  good  business 
and  have  private  secretaries  and  char 
accountants    and    investment    brokers 
suchlike  chauffeurs  of  prosperity,  and 
they  are  driving  the  poor  publishers  ha: 

These  half  didactic,  half  frolicsome  1 
paper  articles  would  have  been  forgotten 
the  usual  tea-table  discussion  at  the  Bt 
Authors'  Club,  if  it  had  not  been  supi 
that  they  were  the  Saturday  sermons  o 
distinguished  publisher,  Mr.  George  H.  M: 
addressed  to  his  literary  parishioners.  U 
this  supposition,  and.  it  is  said,  witbou- 
author's  consent,  a  New  York  publi- 
house  secured  the  permission  of  the  Bt 
Transcript  to  publish  them  in  a  little  1 
The  public  neither  heard  nor  cared  anyl 
about  the  book,  but  it  cheered  the  dej< 
and  oppressed  publishers  by  its  little  £ 
of  spirit,  and  it  was  received  with 
ridicule  or  resentment  by  the  author 
whom  several  publishing  houses  in  a  mis 
ary  spirit  sent  free  copies.  It  some 
puzzled  the  reviewers,  who  are  neither  au' 
nor  publishers  but  who  must  practice 
craft  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Some  of 
regarded  it  humorously.  Thus  Life  h 
commended  it;  and  Mr.  Bernard  Sha? 
foul  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  cor 
tional  moralities.  The  crowning  proof  < 
slightness  was  the  seriousness  with  whicl 
solemn  reviewers  of  the  New  York  Time: 
of  the  London  Spectator  took  it  up;  an 
still  further  proof  of  its  frolicsome  didactl 
Professors  of  English  in  oiu-  colleges,  it  is 
wrote  to  the  author  asking  what 
of  profitable  writing  remained  untilled. 

Then  the  little  book,  being  a  ihere  foun 
which  nobody  would  claim,  was  about  t 
when  an  unexpected  ttim  came  in  its  e 
career.    The  New  York  Evening  Post  g 
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ndiculed  it,  and  thoughtful  persons,  there- 
fore, began  to  consider  it  seriously.  The 
minor  was  set  going  that  Mr.  MifHin  had 
not  himself  written  it,  but  that  it  was 
written  by  Mr.  Francis  Garrison,  of  the 
publishing  house  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  Thus  at  last  the  little  slap-dash 
foundling  of  a  book  took  on  the  character  of 
a  reformatory  document;  and,  as  a  reforma- 
tory document,  it  naturally  claimed  the  atten- 
tioa  of  the  most  philosophical  of  our  publish- 
ers, Mr.  Henry  Holt  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Holt  then  wrote  for  the  November 
Atlantic  Monthly  an  essay  {as  big  as  the  book 
itself)  on  "The  Commercialization  of  Litera- 
ture." Thus  we  see  how  serious  a  thing  may 
come  of  a  most  harmless  book  of  literary 
advice  when  wags  and  dramatists  and  review- 
m  and  reformers  and  philosophers  meddle 
with  it. 

And  Mr.  Holt,  going  further  (since  the 
publishers  were  for  once  set  to  talking),  told 
some  pleasant  publishing  stories  of  his  own,  in 
the  guise  of  a  gay  youth  pretending,  for  the 
dignity  of  his  calling,  now  to  be  growing  old — 
bow  he  spent  memorable  days  with  a  fair  lady 
who  ■Rtote  charming  (and  profitable)  novels — 
lier  very  novels  had  chauffeurs — and  how 
he  helped  her  with  wise  advice  (living  over 
the  joys  of  his  gallant  teaching  in  the  telling 
of  the  story),  and  how  at  last  a  younger 
publisher  stole  her  from  him.  The  lady  is 
charming  still  but — ^literature  has  been  com- 
mercialized —  "commercialized,"  Mr.  Holt 
writes,  "  to  an  extent  not  dreamed  of  in  any 
time  of  which  I  have  knowledge;  and  .  .  . 
*ithin  our  generation  our  literature  has 
fallen  to  a  lower  estate  than  it  knew  for 
generations  before." 

Well  now^,  is  it  not  all  a  question  of  defini- 
tion? The  lady  and  the  younger  publisher 
arc  commercialized,  no  doubt.  But  is  it  not 
impossible  for  literature  to  become  com- 
mercialized? For  as  soon  as  any  writing,  in 
the  purpose  of  the  author,  is  touched  with  the 
commercial  spirit,  for  that  very  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  it  forfeits  all  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  literature.  The  blight  shows  at  the  heart 
of  it.  The  endless  flood  of  written  stuff  that 
keeps  the  publishers'  presses  going  contains 
Very  little  literature.  Most  of  it  is  avowedly 
commercial  in  its  aim.  It  is  written  for 
money  and  published  for  money,  whereas 
literature  is  written  cliiefly  because  it  gives 
joy  to  the  writer  and  satisfies  an  impulse 


to  do  good  work.  It  cares  no  more  for  the 
opinions  of  contemporary  men  than  the 
sunlight  cares  for  a  fog,  nor  does  it  worry  itself 
about  the  flood  of  commercial  writing.  But  to 
confuse  trade  stuff  with  literature  is  enough 
to  make  the  most  gallant  of  philosophers  sad. 
Thus  has  a  slight  off-hand  accidental  book 
— ^which  is  probably  only  the  recreation  of 
a  hard-worked  Boston  publisher  who  felt  im- 
pelled to  exercise  his  light  didactic  talent  on 
the  fertile  audiences  about  him — led  serious 
men  into  the  deep  waters  of  despair,  whereas 
in  truth  the  producers  of  literature,  wherever 
they  be,  will  smile  at  the  whole  discussion,  if 
they  chance  to  hear  about  it,  and  wonder 
what  the  confusion  of  ideas  is,  about  which 
we  are  all  wasting  so  many  words.  One 
fundamental  trouble  is  the  difficulty  of  recog- 
nizing literature  when  it  does  appear.  For 
it  comes  along  in  the  big  stream  of  things 
that  are  not  literature;  and  all  processes  of 
"  commercialization  "  have  no  effect  upon  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  it. 

TO  THE   READER  WHO   IS   TET   "6EHTLB" 

IN  THE  days  when  the  reader  was  gentle 
and  the  editor  was  garrulous,  a  friendly 
personal  word  from  one  to  the  other  was  ex- 
pected once  in  a  while ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
change  of  manners,  which  now  makes  such  a 
word  seem  out  of  place,  has  not,  after  all, 
been  a  change  to  gentler  manners,  but  only 
from  the  natural  behavior  of  men  to  the 
behavior  of  organized  readers  and  writers. 
The  individual  disappears  with  the  organiza- 
tion of — everything. 

Heaven  forbid  the  inference  that  this  maga- 
zine lacks  organization;  for  money  and  time 
and  work  have  been  lavishly  spent  for  that 
very  purpose.  But  heaven  forbid  also  that 
any  year  or  change  should  come  which  should 
forbid  the  makers  of  this  magazine  frankly  to 
say  a  word  of  hearty  thanks  and  good  wishes 
to  those  that  read  it.  In  what  other  way 
could  even  a  slight  acknowledgment  be  made 
of  the  letters  of  appreciation  that  come,  espe- 
cially at  this  season,  from  cver\'  quarter  of 
the  globe?  And,  after  all,  men  who  arc  sin- 
cere and  earnest  enough  make  their  own  code 
of  manners. 

Good  wishes,  then,  to  every  one  ihat  reads 
this,  for  cheerful  labor  and  for  the  building  up 
of  character,  of  thought,  and  of  speech!  For 
these  are  the  gifts  of  the  gods  that  are  best 
worth  praying  for. 


THE   MEANING   OF   THE   COLOSSAL 
BOND    MARKET 

[Th>  World's  Work  pubHihet  everr  montb  la  article  id  which  lome  timaly  and  Tital  mbjcct  of  tlw  *■"■—'«'  wdtU 

ia  taken  up] 


MESSRS.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  and  George 
W,  Perkins  arc  the  authorities  for 
the  statement  that  within  the  past 
five  years  the  two  firms  that  they  represent, 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  and  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company,  respecti%'ely,  have  sold  securities 
that  aggregate  the  sum  of  $2,760,000,000.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
these  figures. 

On  November  i,  1905,  the  total  amount  of 
money  afloat  in  the  United  States  was 
$2,653,131,578,  At  no  time  in  our  history 
has  it  been  greater.  The  amount  of  the  sales 
of  these  two  bond  houses  in  the  five  years, 
therefore,  was  greater  than  the  combined 
cash  wealth  of  all  the  banks,  trust  companies, 
investment  companies,  and  individuals  in  the 
United  States.  Again,  the. average  produc- 
tion of  gold  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
about  $250,000,000  a  year.  Had  these  two 
bond  firms  sold  their  securities  at  one  time, 
and  for  gold,  they  would  have  received  more 
gold  from  that  one  sale  than  the  world  could 
produce  in  ten  years. 

Yet  this  great  total  is  practically  identical 
with  the  total  cash  transactions  of  a  great 
national  bank  in  New  York  in  one  year.  The 
National  City  Bank  will  probably  average, 
in  a  normal  period,  loans  of  $40,000,000  to 
$50,000,000  per  week,  which  is  abou"  two  and 
a  half  billions  a  year.  The  total  outstanding 
loans  of  the  banks  in  the  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation, which  includes  all  the  big  banks  of  New 
York  City,  are  usually  about  $1,000,000,000. 
They  keep  turning  these  loans  over  and  over, 
Every  day  some  loans  are  paid  off,  and  imme- 
diately others  are  made.  The  business  of  the 
bank  consists  of  keeping  its  money  constantly 
in  use. 

But  where  does  all  this  cash  come  from 
with  wiiith  the  Vionds  are  bought  from  Kuhn, 
Loch  &  Company,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Company, 
and  other  houses?  This  money  comes  from 
the  people.  It  is  made  up  of  savings,  nothing 
else.  There  are  created  and  sold  in  the  Wall 
Street  market  alone  year  by  year  securities 


ranging  from  an  aggregate  value 
$300,000,000  in  a  bad  year  to  more  1 
$1,500,000,000  in  a  good  year.  In  1905 
total  will  be  well  over  $1,000,000,000, 
securities  are  bought  by  the  men  who  1 
money  to  put  away.  The  money  is  m 
directly  or  indirectly,  out  of  the  soil  of 
United  States  almost  entirely. 

Then  it  is  taken  by  various  corporati 
For  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroac 
cently  took  $100,000,000  in  one  lump,  to 
rails,  to  build  railway  and  to  purchase  cars 
gincs  and  ties.  It  is  put  to  work.  In  0 
words,  it  goes  back  to  the  people. 

Thus,  the  process  of  drawing  money  1 
the  people  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  sendi 
back  to  them  by  means  of  labor  paid  for  is 
exhausting  the  wealth  of  the  people, 
merely  putting  money  in  circulation.  It 
process  also  of  drawing  cash  from  the  wea 
and  scattering  it  among  those  who  work. 

But,  while  the  sale  of  bonds  does  not  1 
cash  in  the  hands  of  the  bond-holders  bu 
the  contrary  sends  it  among  the  people,  t 
is  one  result  of  bond-holding  that  must 
be  lost  sight  of.  The  bond-holders  have 
power  at  any  time  to  turn  their  bonds 
cash ;  and  by  this  power  they  can,  if  they ' 
and  should  be  able  to  act  in  concert,  ' 
money  from  productive  industry.  Somet 
like  this  happens  in  times  of  financial  1 
But  even  then  somebody  holds  these  bo 
and  the  stringency  of  cash  consists  in  a  ] 
oral  unwillingness  to  undertake  new  ventt 

These  vast  issues  of  securities,  therej 
have   no    particular  economic  meaning, 
the  ordinary  course  of  events  they  serve, 
certain  sense,  as  an  addition  to  the  cum 
of  the  country.    They  are  simply  prop 
in  a  compact  and  easily  convertible  fc 
They  are  sold  and  resold ;  and  a  consider. 
part  of  these  vast  transactions  consists  of 
reselling  of  the  same  bonds.     All  that 
Perkins's  and  Mr.  Schiff's  big  totals  signil 
the  enormous  business  that  is  done  in 
kind  of  merchandiae. 


GUN  AND  CAMERA   IN  AFRICAN   WILDS 

SXTRAORDINARY  EXPERIENCES  IN  HUNTING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHING  ELEPHANTS, 
UONS,  RHINOCEROSES,  GIRAFFES,  ZEBRAS,  HIPPOPOTAMI,  CROCODILES,  AND 
SMALLER  GAME  IN  THE  JUNGLES  AND  ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  GERMAN  EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA— CHARACTERISTICS  OF  EACH  OF  THESE  BEASTS  IN  THE  WILD— A  HUNTER'S 
ESCAPES    AND    ADVENTURES  — STUDYING    LIONS    BY    FLASHLIGHT    PHOTOGRAPHY 

TAUK  mOM  THE  EXPBRIBNCIS  Of 

C   B.  SCHILLINGS 

{As  narraitd  in  "Flashlights  in  tlu  Jungle,"  a  record  of  his  hunting  experiences  in  Gertnan  Equatorial  Africa. 
This  articlm  was  extracted  and  condensed  by  Edgar  Allen  Forbes  from  the  only  authorized  edition  of  the  book. 
The  pictures  are  the  only  reproductions  from  the  original  negatives  which  have  appeared  in  America,  and  any 
others  have  been  copied  from  the  half-tones  in  the  German  edition  of  Mr.  Schillings's  book,  and  are  therefore 
most  tnadequaU] 


WITH  the  advent  of  civilization,  the 
primeval  forests  of  that  land  of 
blinding  sunshine  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Dark  Continent "  are  rapidly 
vanishing,  but  not  more  rapidly  than  its 
wonderful  flora  and  its  even  more  wonderful 
animal  life.  Not  only  have  the  great  herds 
of  big  game  been  thinned  out,  but  many 
species  have  been  exterminated — struck  from 
Uk  book  of  livir^  things — and  the  world  is 
that  much  poorer  in  life.  Niunbers  seen  in 
our  museums  are  already  missing  from  the 
forest  forever. 

This  was  strikingly  impressed  upon  me 
during  my  latest  visit  to  Equatorial  Africa, 
la  a  region  where  one  of  my  first  commandants 
had  killed  sixty  rhinoceroses,  that  animal  is 
now  seldom  seen.  Other  game  whose  hunting 
has  proved  more  lucrative  has  fared  even 
Worse.  This  wholesale  slaughter  is  not  due 
to  European  sportsmen  but  to  the  natives, 
miilions  of  whose  bullets  have  been  flying 
over  German  East  Africa  for  an  indefinite 
time. 

Despite  all  the  splendid  opportunities,  few 

scientists    have    explored    this    region    with 

cameras.     It  is  considered  more  fascinating 

to  send  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  a  lion 

than  to  fix  his  image  on  a  film;  and  it  is 

infinitely  easier  to  slaughter  a  herd  of  big 

game  than  to  prepare  the  skin  of  a  sinfjle 

giraffe.     Yet  to  a  man  who  looks  upon  the 

tracks  and  trails  of  animals  as  the  language 

of  the  wild,    the  pursuit    has    a  wondrous 

fascination,     and    friendships    with    savage 

beasts  are  among  life's  most  pleasant  reminis- 


cences. A  stork  brought  to  Berlin  still 
singles  me  out  with  unmistakable  affection, 
and  I  recall  with  tenderness  a  young  elephant 
which  loved  me  with  child-like  simplicity. 
My  tame  baboon  was  almost  mad  with  joy 
when  his  keen  eye  discerned  me,  a  mere  speck 
on  the  horizon,  returning  from  an  excursion. 

HUNTING   THE    AFRICAN    ELEPHANT 

The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be 
asked :  "  What  news  from  Africa? "  and 
the  reply  will  be:  "The  last  African  elephant 
has  been  killed."  No  museum  has  ever 
secured  one  of  these  powerful  males  ahve. 
They  usually  attain  an  immense  size,  the 
two  tusks  of  an  old  bull  sometimes  weighing 
450  pounds.  Their  usual  abode  is  not  the 
forest,  but  places  where  they  are  less  likely 
to  be  followed.  Since  they  emerge  only  at 
night,  many  European  residents  do  not  see  one 
in  years. 

The  finding  of  fresh  elephant  tracks  is  not 
a  guarantee  that  the  hunter  will  reach  the 
herd,  for  they  move  with  incredible  swiftness 
at  a  quick  trot,  frequently  stepping  in  each 
other's  tracks.  Their  footsteps  are  noiseless 
in  the  rainy  season,  so  that  they  glide  through 
the  darkness  like  ghosts.  When  fired  upon 
they  make  a  quick  rush  for  the  cloud  of 
smoke.  Their  method  of  attack  is  to  ap- 
proach swiftly,  with  widely  flapping  ears  and 
a  piercing  trumpet  cry.  It  sometimes  re- 
quires fifty  shots  to  kill  an  old  bull. 

After  I  had  tried  for  months  to  photograph 
a  group  of  elephants  and  to  capture  a  j'oung 
one,  a  large  herd  paid  a  visit  to  tire  stream 
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near  our  camp.  In  a  few  minutes  I  set  out 
on  the  trail  with  forty  men,  water  and  rope. 
Hour  after  hour  we  marched  over  the  plain 
imtil,  about  a  mile  ahead,  we  saw  two  dark 
groups  of  elephants  quietly  at  rest.  With 
five  trusty  men,  I  succeeded  in  taking  several 
photographs  at  200  yards.  Their  only  move- 
ment was  a  flapping  of  the  ears.  The  stillness 
of  the  huge  mass  was  uncanny. 

Approaching  nearer  and  kneeling.  I  shot 
the  largest  bull.  He  took  a  few  steps  forward, 
swinging  his  trunk  and  moving  his  ears  like  a 
fan,  while  the  entire  herd  swarmed  about  hke 
bees,  searching  for  the  enemy.  I  sent  two 
more  bullets  into  the  wounded  animal  and 
the  whole  herd  set  oflf  in  flight  sideways. 
Jumping  up,  I  fired  another  bullet  and  the 
herd  suddenly  stopped,  then  came  at  me 
full  pace.  It  was  a  real  delight  to  see  these 
five-and -twenty  elephants  charging  straight 
for  me.  With  a  rapidity  hard  to  realize,  I 
fired  six  shots  with  my  second  rifle  and 
leaped  to  one  side.  Just  as  I  felt  they  must 
be  upon  me  I  heard  a  terrible  trumpeting, 
and  my  men  called  out  that  they  were 
running. 

Turning,  I  saw  the  bull  on  the  ground  and 
the  others  in  flight.  Hurriedly  sending  a 
bullet  into  the  leading  cow,  I  photographed 
the  dead  bull  and  ordered  some  of  the  men 
to  join  me  in  the  chase.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  saw  them  under  some  acacia  trees, 
and  with  my  glass  I  discovered  that  the  two 
strongest  cows,  which  had  each  a  calf,  had 
been  hit.  Lying  down,  I  gave  each  a  second 
bullet  and  the  herd  made  off  to  the  left,  the 
wounded  cows  to  the  right.  The  latter  were 
soon  brought  down  and  the  young  animals — 
five  or  six  feet  high,  with  tusks  the  length 
of  a  hand — remained  near  the  mothers. 
The  lai^er  attacked  us  so  fiercely  that  I 
was  obliged  to  shoot  it.  I  then  rushed  upon 
the  other  and  grasped  it  around  the  neck, 
yelling  to  my  men  to  fasten  its  legs  with 
rope.  I  had  forgotten  that  the  rope  had 
been  left  behind,  and  I  marvel  now  that  I 
escaped  with  my  hfe.  We  all  wrestled  with 
him  until  we  were  too  exhausted  to  stand,  and 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  him  escape. 

1  had  come  thus  near  the  attainment  of  my 
ambition — to  bring  to  Europe  the  first  East 
African  elephant;  but  I  regretted  even  more 
not  having  secured  a  photograph  of  the  herd 
in  thfir  mad  charge  toward  me.  Later  on 
I  did  succeed  i.i  capturing  a  small  elephant. 


but  lack  of  milk  prevented  me  from  retainiof  ■ 
it  alive.  He  was  on  the  friendliest  of  term  - 
within  forty-eight  hours,  and  would  careaiJ 
my  beard  and  face  affectionately  with  his  littk  : 
trunk  in  the  drollest  way. 

TRAILING   "the   KING   OF   BBASTS" 

The  lion  hunter  in  East  A&ica  must  either 
be  favored  by  circumstances  or  have  recourse  ^ 
to  nocturnal  expeditions,  because  the  great 
beasts  are  in  retirement  during  the  day. 
They  often  hunt  in  combination,  driving  tbdr 
prey  toward  each  other  by  roaring.  As  with 
the  native,  their  favorite  flesh  is  that  of  tbe 
zebra.  At  night  they  seem  to  be  free  from 
the  fear  of  man. 

Though  I  have  never  seen  more  than  seven 
lions  together,  I  once  pitched  my  tent  in 
a  region  where  I  knew  at  least  thirty  of  them 
had  their  nightly  quarters.  Of  all  my 
experiences,  I  recall  none  to  equal  that  (rf 
listening  to  tbe  gradually  approaching  roar  of 
the  herd,  closing  in  from  different  directioBL 
For  one  moment  the  whole  night  world  aBMJtfl 
to  listen  to  the  voices  of  its  lords,  and  t&BB 
came  the  sound  of  hoofs  fleeing  in  teiiai!:'^ 
the  steppes.  -A 

From  flashlight  photographs  taken  on  iBl 
occasion  it  can  be  seen  that  the  lion  walki  mt 
on  the  ground  and  not  with  high  jun^,  tdi 
that  the  lioness  is  the  aggressive  paityi  I 
always  prefer  to  shoot  her  first. 

Lions  kill  very  quickly  and  surely,  gSVj^ 
one  bite  on  the  neck  and  not  torturing  lH^ 
prey.  So  stealthily  do  they  creep  tqxM 
a  heifer  that  it  is  not  even  frightened.  DdQ) 
stillness  lies  over  the  steppes;  in  the  dork 
night  a  gentle  rustling  is  heard,  then  s 
sudden  roar,  followed  by  a  heavy  thud,  and 
alt  is  over.  Many  men  killed  in  this  manner 
have  never  uttered  a  cry. 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  conceptions  of  the 
actual  perils  of  Hon  huntii^  can  be  gained 
from  the  recital  of  a  few  personal  experiences. 
One  morning,  in  1897,  I  had  shot  a  lion  and 
sent  it  to  the  camp.  As  I  was  about  to  fire 
at  a  gazelle,  my  eye  caught  something 
yellow  a  hundred  paces  beyond,  which  proved 
to  be  another  lion's  head.  At  the  same 
moment  a  well-known  sound  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  right,  where  I  beheld  still  another 
lion,  growling  in  the  grass  a  hundred  paces 
away.  Having  only  partially  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness,  the  appearance  of  two  lions 
at  once  benumbed  me,  as  I  could  count  on 
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without  reloading.     A  moment 
seemed  like  eternitv  before  the 
St     me     went     grouting     away,     I 
step  by  step  until  within  signal- 
ince    of    the    boy  with  my  double- 
rifle.       With    three    shcita    the    first 
brought  to  the  ground. 


until  we  were  gasping  for  breath.  After 
coming  within  range,  the  fifth  bullet  struck 
home  and  the  wounded  lion  came  rushing  at 
us  with  long  springs.  Suddenly  he  stag- 
gered. I  ran  nearer,  fired  —  and  missed! 
On  he  came  with,  frenzied  leaps.  Oni: 
more     shot     and     my     tliird    lion    tumbled 


Orttlnmt  i.ftnlfi.jranli  b.  r.  R   ^MlllBJl.  fM  "  FluWIjjllB  In  llw  JuBf  I*  " 
SCHILLlNfiSS   FARTV    MADF,    l.iiKG    M.AKl-HKS 


ttic  IdckKrouad  li;  <1k  M^WEBli,  to  Lhc  riglit,  the  >Duir.il7<:l.ed  Kilid  Pi^nk,  lud  EiD|]eraT  WiilUm  Pull  iia  llw  leJl 


me  day,  while  hunting  antelope  for 
ns,    1     heard    the    familiar    warning 
Looking  up.  I  saw  one,  two,  tliree. 
■ns,    the    nearest    being    within    135 
I  confess  that  I  lost  my  nerve  and 
retruit.     Tht  nearest  lion.  howe"\'er. 
springs  and  began  to  creep  swiftly 
me.     I  stopped,  and  so  did  the  beast, 
awful  minutes  passed  before  my 
came  in  sight,  but  he  couW  not  be 
to   approach   me.     I   cautiously   re- 
10  him  and  then  fired  at  the  foremost 
made  twenty  springs  in  my  direction. 
,  then  made  off  on  a  trot,  followed 
others.     We  followed  the  hinder  pair 


over  dead,  Men  were  detailed  to  carry 
the  heav\'  skins  back  to  camp.  On  the 
stock  of  ray  rifle  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
inscribing  the  words:  "Three  lions,  ag  Jan,, 
'gj."  Though  eight  more  days  were  spent 
upon  the  plain,  I  did  not  succeed  in  gettin.i; 
another  shot. 

In  November.  1903,  near  Killmandjarc.  I 
suddenly  saw,  fifteen  yards  away,  a  large 
lioness  standing  broadside  to  me,  her  ex- 
pressive head  turned  in  my  direction  and 
her  glittering  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  She  was  a 
magnificent  sight.  Though  my  rifle  was 
loaded  for  smaller  game,  I  quickly  pointed 
it  at  her  head.     Before  I  could  pull  the  trig^c 


■ 
■ 


she  made  an  immense  spring  toward  the 
thicket.  The  rifle  rang  out  while  she  was 
in  the  air.  Tht;  next  moment  was  full  of 
suspense,  for  in  all  probability  the  wounded 
animal  would  spring;  to  the  attack,  as  it  is 
only  with  kad-pointed  bullets  that  a  mortal 
wound    can    be    expected.     But    fifty    paces 


alight  upon  his  body  aad  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  freeing  his  skin  from  parasites 
and  giving  warning  of  danger.  It  is  a  case 
of  partnership  between  an  animal  with  a 
keen  sense  of  smell  and  birds  with  keen  eye&. 
The  Iiorns  of  the  African  rhinoceros  some- 
times attain  a  length  of  nearly  five  feet,  and 


ijfiiinil  pnf.i,.[rnpB  h)f  C  B.  Sthilllnsr:.  for  ■•  Fluhriiflii*  li  Cr] 
A   LIUMISS    SPRINGING   UPON   A   TrF.ll   ASS'S   COLT 
Thru  other  Uddi  not  In  \W  plciure  wcit  ipprci»cfcbft^  from  t!ie  othtr  iide 


away    the    lioness    lay    dead,    kiUed    by    the 
neatest  shot  that  I  ever  made. 

CATCHING   A   YOUNG    RHINOCEROS 

In  tho  course  of  a  year  I  saw  more  than 
six  hundred  rhinoceroses  and  the  tracks 
of  thousands.  The  sight  of  these  gigantic 
beasts  standing  in  the  moonshine  on  the 
snow-white  steppes  is  still  vivid  in  my  memory. 
I  have  never  encountered  more  than  four 
at  one  time,  though  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
eight  together.  Their  appearance  when  in  a 
sitting  posture  is  vcr}*  like  the  stump  of  a 
tree.  While  resting,  the  rhinoceros  often 
resigns  liimsclf  to  his  feathered  friends,  who 


when  he  lifts  up  his  voice  the  whole  world 
seems  to  tremble.  The  sound  is  so  tremen- 
dous that  the  effect  is  startling  in  the  extreme. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  encounter — 
the  uncouth  animal  mass  illuminated  by  the 
setting  sun,  its  mighty  horns  pointing  up- 
ward and  its  gigantic  form  outlined  against 
the  red  of  the  evening  sky.  At  a  hundrtd 
paces  I  discharged  my  elephant  gun  and 
he  came  snorting  toward  me;  at  my  second 
shot,  when  he  was  almost  upon  me.  he 
turned  in  flight,  and  the  apparent  usclessness 
of  my  weapon  was  so  crushing  that  all  previous 
impressions  of  the  rhinoceros  were  cliangdi. 

My  greatest  risks,   however,  "were  in  eon- 


THREt   flLD   LIONESSES   DRINKING    AT   A   BROOK 
The 

delight    to    Watch    the    negatives     with  rope  and   he  was  brought  in  triumph 
lowing  clear  pictures  of  the  beast.        to    the  camp.     With  infinite  pains  he    was 
ices  must  be  unusually  favorable     nurtured  and  eventually  brought   Ln  safety 
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giraffe  bull  in  company  with  two  old  male 

elephants.  For  weeks  I  observed  this  unusual 
trio ,  and  d  uri  ng  that  ti  me  had  t  he  goo  d 
fortune  to  make  some  interesting  snapshots 
with  my  telephoto  lens  at  400  paces.  Far 
out  on  the  desert,  where  they  have  not  been 
hunted,  I  have  been  able  to  approach  within 


grotesque,  not  unlike  that  of  a.  bare 
Even  at  a  distance,  one  notes  the  ex 
dinarily  expressive  eyes.  I  have  never 
it  utter  a  sound  of  any  kind;  it  appe 
be  absolutely  dumb.  The  fearful  bl 
can  give  with  its  long  legs  will  hold  ( 
lion  in  check.  Jl 


THE    DEATH    OF    A    Ml&HTV    BULL  ELF-PHANT  SAVED    MK.  SCHILLINGS    AT  THE    LAST   MOMENT 

OnlT  iut  tall  checked  llie  tluigc   ol    the  bcrd   md    uvEd  ilie  auilicr  Ircm  diAlti.     Thg   clcp)ift»t   remind  ta\i  bultcii    bcFoie   la 


300  yards.  They  are  very  shvK  however,  and 
the  keen  sight  of  their  Wader  generally 
detects  even  a  distant  enemy.  They  are 
really  more  difficult  to  photograph  than  any 
other  animal.  The  blending  of  their  color 
with  the  surroundings  offers  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Giraffa  Schillingsi.  which  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover. 

When  in  flight  a  herd  clatters  away  in 
straight  lines,  the  whole  unwieldy  body 
swings  backward  and  forward,  the  neck 
swaying  like  a  mast  on  a  moving  sea  and  the 
tail  swinging  to  and  fro.  When  outlined 
against  the  bare  horizon  its  appearance    is 


T he    zebra    is    o ne    of    t he    most    fa 
animals  in  German  West  Africa,  when 
absolutely    different    types    exist.      It 
animal  of  the  plains,  not  of  the  jungle 
the  sight  of  a  large  drove  is  fine.     The 
frequently  found  in  the  company  of  oslr 
antelopes,  and  gnus,  but  are  rapidly 
thinned   out.     The    native   prizes    the 
flesh  above  all  other,  and  during  the 
season  the  old  beasts  are  beautifully  p 

The  zebra  ts  s  polvgamous  animal,  an 
jealousy  with  which  the  males  watch 
their  harems  often  resuHs  in  bloody  encou 
They  are  \'ery  mahcious  beasts.  I 
lions  and  tigers  are  far  safer  to  handle 
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with   bis  fearful  bite.     They  make 
dog-like    barking  noi&e  when  in 

the  attempts  to  stibjugate  them 
of  burden  have  met  with  success, 
th  to  be  regretted  in  view  of  the 
ith  which    horses  succumb  to  the 


ence.  Tlicy  can  clamber  up  steep  banira 
and  are  fond  of  sleeping  upon  islands  in 
rivers  and  lakes.  They  are  also  fond  of  sea 
■water,  which  rids  them  of  parasites,  1 
shall  never  forget  my  astonislunent  onw,  on 
emerging  from  a  clump  of  cocoa  palms,  to 
see  what  1  thought  an  uprooted  tree  trunk 


TWO    Bin-L  SLEPHANTS  (N  A   POREST  VALUEV  IN   WtSTRRlJ  KILIMANOJARO 
The  nvEUUin  amncei  ilttea  Cell  high.    Tlw  iniauli  an  *ii.>  yiidi  iiKir.  ibc  wtepliola  btu  hain)  uMd 


Tbe  problem  of  transportation  in 
lea  is  therefore  far  from  settled. 

IFPOPOTAUUS   AND   CROCODILE 

3gh  the  siie  of  the  target  makes  him 
Ic  with  sportsmen,  the  hippopotamus 
rive  the  eltphani  and  the  rhinoceros, 

1  of  his  inaccessibility  in  the  ini- 
maxnp&.  I  have  killed  but  four,  but 
kstly  have  bagged  others  in  the  small 

which  they  retire  during  the  dr,* 

It  is  remarkable  how  long  they 
Bxain   under   water   without   showing 

1  their  nostrils ;  a  snort  and  a  squirt- 
rater  are  the  only  signs  of  their  exL-rt- 


suddt-nly  change  into  life  and  make  iti  way 
into  the  sea. 

When  mortally  hit  they  sink  under  the 
water,  and  their  bodies  do  not  rise  for  an  hour 
or  two.  An  officer  once  U>\4  mi'  of  shooting 
thirty,  thinking  each  time  he  hjid  misicd  a 
vital  spot;  but  later  lie  vrnxit  aKtnnished  to 
find  thirty  carcasses  floating  on  thu  surface. 

The  hippopritamus  is  aggressive  only  when 
attacked.  In  two  instances  they  walked 
through  my  camp  at  night  without  injuring 
anyone.  I  have  never  had  a  boat  over* 
ttiraed  by  tbera,  though  two  great  lieadi  oncti 
arose  suddenly  but  a  few  feet  distant.  Their 
curiosity  is  remarkable,  and  often  leads  to 


A    BLTLL  RHINOCEROS  KILLED   UY  THE  AUTHOR 

their  undoing.  Considering  their  kinship  to 
the  jujj,  their  intelligence  is  of  a  higli  order. 
Their  scent  is  so  developed  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  photograph,  even  by  night. 
Nutwithstanding  their  bulk,  their  speed  on 
land  is  so  surprising  that  hunters  are  often 
hard  prtssec!  for  life. 

The   sight  of  a   crocodile's   snout  sticking 


Hi 


Original  pbaininph  bj  C   B.  5(1il]llik|:i,  («  •'  FUifcllc>-b  In  <IU]'Lin||W' 

rATUUA,   A  LITTLE  RHINOCEROS  THAT  CREW 
VERY  FOND  OF   MR.  SCHIt-LINCS 

,  Scbilllnf!!,  *i  peal  pcnonal  rlik,  iciicd  Itie  (alf  vilh  bale  haiiiii 
aTiei  killing  iht  Dwltkcr.  Ihiu  [irCresling  lu  e*ca[ic 


out  of  the  water  is  all  too  frequent  for  comfort 
in  East  Africa.     Their    eyesight    is    eXtraor- 


O.riiiliiil  [>li-:t><(»iiiMiY  C-  B  VntltlBiTt.  lot  "  riuhlhglitl  In  (lie.PkB(l«' 
A   WONDERHjl.   PICTURE   UF   A  RHINOCEROS    BATH 
The  Gcw  lud  loH  bei  forwmrd  twm,    Tbe  uitbai  aana|ed  to  get  wiihts  ■  ko  fwli  oi  1^  ftit 


I»fciit  i.Ii-**r.I.K  t..    T.  n.  B.  Mlllnn,  fc.  ■■  in..h1lKh»  In  lh<  lungli  ' 
4t   GAZELLES  APPKOAtKING  THE   HL'NTER 
■nr  ttauEy  ininiili  ■nd  lui  ihy  ilun  la-iny  ot\un 

y.  and  if  on  thf  shore  they  disappear  at 
:ast  sign  of  danger.  When  one  comes 
them  suddenly,  the  whole  bank  seems 
icoine  alive  and  to  slide  off  into  the 
n. 

en    the    young  are   extremely  shy   and 

ous,   and   (ii\e  under   the  water  if  they 

ly  the  reflection  of  moving  branches. 

ler  ones  remain  in  deep  water,  where 

.n  seize  their  prey  without  exjiosing 

I    once    witnessed    a    here!    of 

lOows  hasten  down  to  thi'  river.     One 

they  refused  to  drink.     Finally   a 

lai^k  heifer  went  into  the  mud  and 

nofic   in   the  refreshing  water.     I 

!i   tremendous    crocodile    rise    from    the 

stream    and    quickiy  sink   again.     In 

satne    moment,    the    heifer    was 


Uilolul  plmiotfnfik  bif  C.  B.5<1i'lll[it(<.  ler'- FI>iMlcbii  la  ilicjiuah- 
A  LARGE  CAPE   BUFFALO 
The  plwlapmph  *u  nkcn  wiib  gccal  AUbotltj, 

Seized  by  the  nose  and  dragged  under  the 
water,  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  numbers  of 
crocodiles,  whose  snouts  could  be  seen  biting 
at  the  carcass. 

Although  crocodiles  and  rhinoceroses  live 
together  amicably,  the  moment  a  rhinoCer'.:3 
is    shot    the    keen-scented     crocodiles    immc- 


OrtBln'i  phiHecniii)!  br  C.  B.  Sclilllliiii.  K»  "  Fluli:li!ha  Imhc  Jua^ii* 
A   WOUNDED    BULL   ANTELOPE   OVESSEEN   IN 
HIS  COVED. 


llrirlnll  rl'iflnfcmli  "V  C.  B.  Sillilllaji.  Ix  "  fluhli(lila  in  llir  Junili 

GETTING  A   WOUNDED    HIPPOPOTAMUS  OUT   OF  THE 

WATER 

A  PiwrlAJly  WDHoJc^  hit^p'rpi^l^niu^  tinlcf  to  tlit  loitum,  but  the  body 
tl'iiUHllei  3  lew  huun 


MR.  SCHiLLINGS'S  ■'  BEATKRS"    BATHING   IN    AN 
AFRICAN    RIVER 

HvcD  the  drvbl  of  cTDCDtlilcji  Jld  n^pi  piw-rnt  Ihe  >vlbor'v  b^jcri  U^jM' 
cnimying  Itiiiipon 


diately  make  for  it,  I  onoe  lay  behind  a  tree 
with  only  a  few  yards  of  rushing  water 
between  me  and  the  rounded  mass  of  a  great 
rhinoceros  I  had  shot.  Soon  I  saw  a  croco- 
dile's snout  pop  up.  then  several  others.  In 
a  suprisingly  short  time  a  crocodile  more 
than  four  yards  in.  length  scrambled  up 
alongside  the  body.  The  dangerous-looking 
beast,  coming  right  out  of  the  stream,  pre- 
sented a  sinister  sight,  and  I  involuntarily 
moved  baclcward  when  I  saw  hia  terrible 
jaws  open  wide  and  begin  to  tear  eagerly  at 
the  carcass.     I  here  witnessed  the  wonderful 


spectacle  of  about  twenty  large  crocodiles 
trying  to  bite  through  the  impenetrable  skin. 
An  car,  part  of  tlie  snout  and  the  tail  was  all 
they  got  away.  While  they  were  tumbling 
over  each  other  and  fighting  for  their  prey  I 
raised  my  rifle  and  began  to  fire,  killing 
fifteen  in  all. 

On  another  occasion  I  amused  myself  by 
fishing  for  crocodiles.  Two  huge  trees  were 
felled,  their  tops  meeting-  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  A  piece  of  flesh  with  bones  was 
attached  to  a  shark  hook  and  the  line  thrown 
into  the  water  by  moonlight.     It  was  seised 


OilElnM  [<lL'>tD(n|ih  t<r  C.  B.  Schllllnrv- f«"-  Flu><^|Iehti  In  Ih:  JuLiill" 
CROSSING   A  SWOLLEN    BROOK 
Is  iht  iiiay  scuwin  t9>e  itr^anit  are  very  nrlff  And  ilaiiKET-m.i« 


LUSH  GROWTHS  OF  GRASS    FOLLOW  THE  RAIHS 

TIk  lK»rcT»  an  ainncif I  loH  in  Ihc  Unfte 


Oilglnti  iihiiiiveii|ib  )ir  c:.  n  SiJitlllB(>,  fa  "riuiiliKhi>  in  ll»  JunfM' 
A  ClRAPFi:   fNSVSPlCIOUStV  NEAPINO  DANCER 

TV  imtBt.  cnacdlcd  neir  Xte  itram.  cipnird  iti  ipixDach  lo  drinli.     GiriffH  m  iietT  ttmotDUi  ini)  dlJ!icul<  to  pbolajrnpb.    Thiy 

aomeilimri   range   MUk   clcplujl'^ 


A  Um^  CHILD  FLAYING  Wmi  A  CXEAT  FAVIAS  ATZ 
TW)  ••»  ('■iiTJi  II  ttf  ■>■•¥  katn  dMlf 
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by  a  crocodile  and  fifty  yards  of  strong  rope 
were  let  out.  Fifteen  men  hidden  in  the 
bushes  then  pulled  it  in,  and  it  weightd 
i.OQo  pounds.  As  it  came  near  it  lashed  the 
Water  violently  with  its  tail  until  a  bullet 
was  lodged  in  its  head.  A  shot,  even  from 
a  small  rifle,  lames  the  monster  if  hit  in  the 
head.     It  then  hangs  motionless  on  the  line, 


of  locusts  fill  the  air ;  and  these  attract 
hundreds  of  hawks,  who  Ry  within  a  few 
feet  of  us,  catching  the  inaects  wliile  in  full 
flight.  Rising  still  higher  may  be  seen  at 
times  thousands  of  storks,  whose  evolutions 
are  an  unending  delight  to  the  eye. 

It  may  be  the  eye  is  gladdened  by  a  fleeing 
herd  of  antelope,  which  is  the  finest  sight  for 


I'lrlllnil  pliiJoBfipK  by  C.  B.  StW  I H- 1 • ,  f..r  "  riiihllshn.  in  ih^  JuQjIe" 
A    MALE   LION    FLASHLIGHTED   BY   NICHT  AT   ITS   DRINKING    PLACE 


ae  if  dead,  and  without  opening  its  powerful 
jaws,  but  emits  an  unbearable  odor. 

GLORIES    OF    AN    AFRICAN    LANnSCAPE 

Few  spectacles  are  more  sublime  than  that 
the  naturalist  may  see  even'whcre  in  Equa- 
torial Africa.  Yonder  rises  a  distant  moun- 
tain, garbed  in  a  green  shimmer  of  young 
grass  and  adorned  by  streams  like  silver 
threads.  Along  the  trail  are  numberless 
white-ant  heaps,  with  the  tiny  builders 
rising  on  their  white  wings.  Starting  on  their 
long  wedding  journey,  they  often  flutter 
to  the  ground  in  a  piteous  plight  with  broken 
wings-     Startled  out  of  the  tall  grass,  clouds 


which  one  could  wish.  Immense  flocks  of 
geese  and  ducks  Cover  the  lakes,  upon  the 
banks  of  which  gather  in  the  evening  thou- 
sands of  zebras  and  gnus.  I  have  wandered 
for  miles  over  a  world  of  water,  covered 
with  beautiful  white  egrets,  black-and-white 
ibises,  black-headed  weavers  and  thousands 
of  Egj'ptian  geese,  while  in  the  distance  were 
hundreds  of  magnificent  flamingoes. 

Evening  on  the  marshes  in  Africa 
marvelous  sight.  Over  the  chain  of  hills 
come  groups  of  glorious  zebras,  and  a  hundred 
of  these  grand  creatures  drinking  in  a  stream, 
then  wheeling  and  thundering  o  ver  the 
steppes,  form  an  incomparable  scene.     Thou- 


were 


AN 
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sands  of  birds  hurry  away  in  Wave-like 
tlirongs  along'  the  level  of  the  papyrus 
swamp,  like  some  monster  serpent.  A  flock  of 
crested  cranes  stand  out  like  ghosts  against 
the  beautiful  tints  of  the  equatorial  sunset, 
or.  with  a  creaking  noise  like  unoiled  wheels, 
slowly  flap  their  wings  in  flight. 

The  sudden  setting  of  the  sun  is  an  ever 
new  surprise.  At  sundown  the  stone  curlew 
flies  over  the  waters,  with  a  whistle  so  shrill 
that  its  last  repetition  impresses  itself  un- 
fnrgetably.  Over  the  riverside,  stretching 
from  sandbank  to  sandbank,  it  gives  out  its 
song.  Thousands  of  glowworms  make  their 
appearance  and  myriads  of  insects  mingle 
their  (.-horus  with  the  croaking  of  the  frogs. 
Silently,  in  mid-stream,  emerges  the  head  of  a 
crocodile,  and  the  remaining  fowl  take  flight. 
A  little  later  the  jaekals  rai&e  their  dismal  call 
and  hyenas  answer.  The  neighing  of  distant 
zebras  is  hushed  by  the  roar  of  the  lion, 
swelling  stronger  until  it  passes  into  a  weird, 
low  groaning  that  strikes  the  soul  of  man 
with  horror. 

Often  conflagrations  add  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  view.  The  sight  of  a  sea  of  flames  by 
night,  with  the  crackling  and  hissing  of  the 
wind-whipped  fire  through  the  valleys,  from 
which  come  the  cries  of  tortured  animab, 
form  a  never-to-be-forgotten  spectacle  of  the 
African  wilderness.  On  the  shores  of  this 
flaming  sea  giants  from  the  animal  world 
come  to  quench  their  throats  at  neighboring 
pools,  while  a  short  distance  from  camp 
crouch  the  forms  of  half-naked  warriors. 
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OF    AMERICANS    AND   THE    POSSIBLE    INTERNATIONAL    DANGERS 

BY 

EUGENE    P.    LYLE,   JR. 

[The  third  of  a  series  of  articles  oh  otir  Problems  itt  the  Caribbeaii\ 


IT  IS  not  permitted  that  one  shall  land  at 
any  Venezuelan  port  in  a  good  humor. 
The  traveler  must  come  provided  not 
only  with  a  passport,  but  mth  a  "certificate 
of  good  conduct."  Both  these  have  to  be 
indorsed  by  a  Venezuelan  consul,  who  charges 
foi  each.  Thus  armed,  the  traveler  ships 
for  La  Guayra,  and  hopes  to  land  there 
without  further  trouble.  But  boat  loads  of 
o-tficials  crowd  the  gangway.  There  is  a 
short,  fat  man,  ver>'  Spanish  in  appear- 
Mce.  who  wears  a  monocle.  His  uniform 
is  white  duck,  with  big  gold  buttons. 
His  epaulettes  are  weighted  under  four 
broad  bars  and  a  star,  the  insignia  of  a 
captaio'genera! .  But  he  is  only  the  com- 
mandant of  the  port,  Besides,  in  South 
America,  one  often  encounters  full  generals 


traveling  third'class.     It  is  a  very  productive 
continent. 

ANNOYING  SMALL  GRAFT  ON  TRAVELERS 

Another  of  the  piratical  boarding  party  is 
the  port  doctor,  who  checks  off  the  passenger 
list.     The  captain -general  also  checks  off  the 


CURAi;AO,  a   chief   port  of   entry  to  VENEZUELA 
AND   A  REVOLUTIONARY  CENTRE 
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passenger  list.  Then  the  most  important 
and  severe  personage  of  all.  the  prefect, 
with  his  staff,  checks  off  the  passenger  list  a 
number  of  times,  and  ends  by  keeping  it 
altogether.  He  examines  passports  and  good 
conduct.  One  of  the  staff  puts  down  answers 
to  questions,  "You  are  going  to  Caracas?" 
"Yes."      "Where  will   vou  stop  there?"   and 


has  to  wait  in  La  Guayra— the  prefect  is 
interested  in  the  hotel  at  La  Guayra.  The 
ofticer  who  brings  the  permission  wears  a 
look  of  triumph  that  it  is  good  to  see.  He  has 
procured  for  the  traveler  a  great  favor. 
Then  he  begs  a  cigar  of  the  traveler.  Mean- 
time, until  the  passengers  are  dispatched,  the 
ship  may  not  begin  discharging  her  freight. 


THE   VENEZUELAN    ELEClOliAL  COLLEGE  GOINr,  THROUGH   THE   FORM.ALITY  OF  REELECl'INC 

FKESIDEMT  CASTRO 
There  wu  oii  Mbtt  ±ifldldal«  lor  the  oHice 


he  recommends  a  certain  hotel  as  the  best — - 
but  it  is  not.  He  is  a  "runner"  for  that 
hotel.  The  prefect  severely  withdraws.  He 
telegraphs  the  names  of  the  passengers  to 
the  President  of  the  countrj',  and  the  Presi- 
dent telegraphs  back  who  among  them 
may  enter  Venezuela. 

The  ship  has  arrived  in  time  for  passengers 
to  catch  the  morning  train  for  Caracas. 
But  pennission  to  land  is  not  hrought  on 
board  until  the  train  has  gone.     The  traveler 


i 


For  no  ship  captain,  either,  is  ever  allowed 
to  touch  at  Venezuela  in  a  good  humor. 

For  crossing  the  wharf,  even  if  you  do  not 
go  by  the  wharf  at  all,  you  arc  charged  a 
wharf  tax,  sixtv  cents,  and  your  baggage  is 
taxed  besides.  In  addition,  you  pay  certain 
government  charges  for  landing.  Once  on 
shore  your  name  is  taken,  and  at  the  custom 
house  it  is  taken  again,  and  again  you  are 
charged.  At  the  railroad  station  you  give 
your  name  again,  and  again  pay.  this  time  for 


I 


FltlMlTIVE    LADI^G    OF    A   VESSEL   IN    THE    HAKBOK 
OF   CIUDAD    BOLLVAK 

excess  baggie.  "When  the  train  starts  a 
soldier  passes  through,  taking  names.  Before 
reaching  Caracas  another  soMier  passes 
through,  taking  names,  The  names  are 
printed  in  the  papers  next  morning. 

Thus  you  are  brought  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Venezuelan  Government.  Wher- 
ever the  passport  system  confronts  you,  in- 
variably it  foretells  a  Man  and  a  Gang. 
And  the  Man  and  the  Gang  do  not  feel  secure. 
While  they  rule  and  plunder,  they  live  in 
deadly  fear.  But  you  are  not  exasperated  so 
much  by  their  desire  to  keep  down  revolution 
as  by  their  senseless  methods.  The  innocent 
traveler  may  not  have  a  passport,  but  the 
dangerous  revolutionist  will  take  good  care 
to  have  one,  always,  and  another  name 
besides. 

The  liveliest  story  of  Venezuela  may  be 
written  at  Curasao.     This  Httle  island  is  a, 


THE   ELECTION    <>?    PRESIDENT  CASTRO 

The  band  -wilSng  for  (lit  a,djou  mmcm  pi  ■*«  Eleclorjl  Coticsp  ind  iKe 
UKUUDCciiHiittS  Cun'i  nelcctian  10  begin  Ibc  *' HyniD  cEVklori' 


ckft  rock  in  the  sea,  and  it  is  as  dry  as  a  boi 
Nothing  grows  there.  But  the  town  is  the 
thriftiest  of  the  Antilles,  as  well  as  the  clean- 
est, and  the  cleft  in  the  rock  where  the  sea 
enters  is  a  natural  canal  and  a  harbor  rarely 
equalled.  The  secret  of  the  island's  thrift 
!s  contraband.  Revolution  elsewhere  means 
its  prosperity.  It  is  the  revolutionary  clear- 
ing house,  warehouse  and  hothouse  of  the 
Caribbean,  In  dull  times  little  sepia-hued 
generals  fatten  there,  and  plot  to  save  their 
country,  whether  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Haiti, 
or  a  state  of  Central  America.  They  know 
no  censorship,  and  out  of  their  mouths  pours 
the  liveliest  story  of  Venezuela.  But  the  story 
of  Venezuela  is  the  story  of  Castro,  He  is 
a  monster,  they  tell  you.     In  absolute  power 


THE    HL*    ot    A   1.AK1H  (ABOKKilNE  OF   VENEZUELAl 
AND    ITS  OCL'IIPANT.=;,  IN    THE   MOUhfTAlNS 


he  gluts  his  hates,  his  insatiable  tust,  his 
avarice,  his  vanity.  One  must  be  a  hardened 
iconoclast  indeed  to  push  on  to  Caracas,  the 
scene  of  stories  so  thrilling — -and  there  have 
them  shattered. 

Yet  it  i&  a  bold  man  who  would  assert  that 
anything  he  hears  in  Curasao  is  untrue. 
I  would  not  dare  say  that  the  talcs  are  even 
exaggerated;  and  this  despite  the  contradic- 
tions that  await  you  in  Caracas.  There. 
fortunate  man,  you  are  to  believe  that  you 
arc  witnessing  one  of  the  marvelous  careers 
of  history  being  unfolded  before  your  eyes. 
of  a  CiEsar,  a  Bolivar,  a  Washington,  It 
makes  a  very  nice  game,  hke  a  play,  if  you 
consent  to  the  illusion.  The  Venezuelans 
do  consent.  They  have  to.  They  are  not 
in  Curasao.  Yet  the  make-believe  is  sQ 
e-amest  you,  too,  almost  credit  it,  except  for 
one  thing — ^the  Bible  prescribes  whom  you 
shall  accept  as  a  divinity,  and  Castro  is  not 
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mentioaed  in  it.  When,  then,  the  Venezuelans 
in  their  public  utterances  prescribe  him,  too, 
you  halt.  You  end  by  questioning  the  least 
of  the  transcendent  qualities  of  this  man 
Castro. 

TINKLING  TBB  CYMBALS   OF   LAUDATIO>f 

However,  Venezuela  is  a  country  of  words 
just  now.  Never,  perhaps,  has  even  the 
Spanish  language  been  so  tortured,  wrenched, 
teased,  courted  and  wheedled  as  it  is  to-day 
to  make  Castro  panegyrics.  Mutual  admira- 
tion unbounded  prevails.  It  bubbles  upward 
to  the  chieftain  himself.  From  him  it  gushes 
down  again.  Long  ago  a  cominon  man 
would  have  thought  all  words  exhausted,  and 
all  their  combinations.  Vet  daily  they  tum- 
ble forth,  ttuiugh  perhaps  the  straining 
after  them  now  has  a  hint  of  desperation. 
One  recalls  the  worship  of  Nero,  when  lauda- 
tion worthy  of  a  god  was  not  too  much  from 
bis  sycophants,  and  certainly  not  too  much 
for  Nero.        Hear  Castro,  as  he  addresses  his 


■^**Ea  &ct.  Citizen  Senators,  Citizen  Deputies,  it  is 
the  national  eye  that  awaits  your  acts 


but  the  entire  planet." 

Listen  now  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
at  the  end  of  the  session: 

"Conjured  by  your  irresistible  will  [this  to  Castro, 
of  course]  the  Patria  rises  from  the  brink  of  the 
abyss,  to  present  herself  to  the  admiration  of  the 
Nations,  grand,  digntiied,  high,  supreme." 

Or  to  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
Deputies: 

"And,  if  any  of  the  glory  falls  on  the  Congress, 
it  is  that  of  having  cooperated  with  the  Man  in 
w-hom  Venezuela,  by  acclaiming  him  Constitutional 
President  of  the  Republic  for  the  term  of  1905-1911. 
has  incarnated  her  yearnings  for  established  peace, 
for  happiness,  for  credit,  for  national  power." 

Mounting  higher,  the  statesman  then  re- 
ferred to  the  incarnation  of  these  blessings  as 
being  as  "refulgent  as  the  light  of  the  king 
star  when  it  shines  in  the  zenith." 

The  sessions  closed  in  an  epidemic  of 
words.  Each  member  wrote  or  spoke  some- 
thing to  the  Man,  the  Hero,  and  had  the 
same  printed  in  a  newspaper.     Said  one; 

"To  rally  round,  to  collaborate  with  faith,  with 
honor,  by  the  side  of  this  Grand  Captain  and 
upright  Administrator,  is  a  noble  task  for  the  calm 
souls,  for  the  lofty  minds,  for  us  Venezuelans  who 
love  Order,  Fraternity,  Law." 


Another  declared  that  "the  Pilot  is  safe, 
and  has  a  heart  inspired  by  ideals  sublime 
and  grandiose."  Extravagance  of  expression 
stopped  at  nothing.  A  third  lawmaker 
spoke  of  "that  beneficent  influence  which, 
like  a  miraculous  perfume,  exhales  the  politics 
to-day  dominant  over  the  country."  To 
these  gems  of  rhetoric,  so  we  are  informed  by 
the  Government's  organ,  "the  Sefior  General 
Cipriano  Castro  responded  with  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  impromptus  that  has  ever 
surged  from  his  luminous  brain." 

THE    GLORIFICATION   OP    CASTRO 

The  Coi^ess  was  occupied  with  nothing 
but  Castro  during  the  entire  session.  It 
elected  him  Constitutional  President.  It 
named  things  after  him,  or  others  did — 
towns,  bridges,  streets,  aqueducts,  markets, 
and  left  off  only  before  renaming  the  Patria 
herself.  It  ordered  an  Arc  de  Triunfo  in  his 
honor,  and  it  gave  him  a  title.  This  was  in 
deference  to  "the  popular  clamor."  Consti- 
tutional and  legislative  assemblies,  municipal- 
ities, mass  meetings,  had  begged  that  he  be 
called  the  "Grand  Marshal  of  the  Armies  of 
Venezuela,"  or  "The  Marshal  of  Victory,"  or 
"The  Founder  of  Peace,"  until  Congress, 
"inspired  by  the  idea  of  satisfying  the 
gratitude  conveyed  in  these  petitions,"  hit 
on  the  word.  It  named  Castro  the  "Restorer 
of  Venezuela." 

This  word  becomes  therefore  an  official 
crystalization  of  the  Spanish  dictionary. 
But  it  is  just  a  word.  It  means  that  the 
country  is  being  restored  to  some  vague 
pristine  glory,  implying,  of  course,  a  de- 
generation under  Castro's  immediate  prede- 
cessors. But  Castro  restores  Venezuela  to 
the  Venezuelans,  the  Venezuelans  in  this 
sense  being  the  Gang  only.  He  drives  out 
the  foreigners.  He  freezes  out  other  Vene- 
zuelans. But  all  Venezuelans  continue  their 
flow  of  words.     He  is 

"the  universal  conscience,  the  criterion  of  peoples, 
the  savior  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Patriti  and  the 
defender  the  most  inflexible  that  reason  and 
justice  ever  had  in  their  Homeric  struggle  against 
the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  it  is  because  of  this  tliat 
the  omnipotence  of  Castro  is  complete  and  absolute. " 

He  is 

"the  prodigious  Andino  [from  the  Andes],  the  pro- 
tecting hand  of  the  Predestined  by  Providence  to 
restore  Venezuela,  "the  chosen  of  the  God  of 
Nations.'" 
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All  which  might  be  doubted,  except  that 
Castro  himself  confirms  the  same  in  more 
words,  saying; 

"But  I  ought  to  declare  that  I  am  hardly  more 
than  the  agent  of  a  something  superior  that  watches 
over  the  fortunes  of  virtuous  peoples,  of  nations 
called  to  fulfil  the  high  destinies  of  civilization 
and  of  progress." 

THE    "restorer's"    CLIMB   TO   POWER 

One  must  believe  that  the  country,  too,  is 
unanimous.  But  the  suspicion  that  rhetoric 
may  not  be  exact  lies  in  Castro's  boast  that 
he  has  put  down  the  biggest  revolution  ever 
known  in  Venezuela.  There  must,  then, 
have  been  a  large  force  of  his  countrymen 
against  him.  Yet  one  may  add  that  in  his 
own  revolution,  when  he  gained  his  power, 
he  must  have  had  many  of  them  with  him. 
But  this  merits  investigation.  First,  the 
Venezuelans  were  not  clear  at  the  time  whose 
revolution  it  was.  Castro  issued  manifestos, 
calling  people  to  his  standard  to  fight  for 
Dr.  R.  Andueza  Palacio,  a  former  president. 
Others  thought  that  they  were  fighting  for 
Hernandez,  the  chronic  revolutionist,  then 
in  prison.  Then  there  is  the  story  of  Castro's 
crushing  defeat  near  Valencia,  when,  alone, 
wounded,  he  waited  only  the  summons  from 
President  Andrade  to  give  himself  up.  This 
does  not  resemble  a  unanimous  country 
back  of  him.  But  around  Andrade  there  was 
a  quarrel.  Matos,  and  one  Mendoza,  left 
the  capital  with  ao.ooo  men  and  brought 
back  Castro  as  President.  No  one  was  more 
surprised  than  Castro  himself. 

He  had  certainly  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing  when,  at  the  orders  of  another, 
with  sixty  men  he  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  in  the  Andes  and  began  a  march  of 
himdreds  of  miles.  He  may  have  hoped  to 
become  a  general  and  thus  join  Venezuela's 
great  majority;  but  to  be  President,  never. 
He  was  not  even  the  village  leader,  but, 
rather,  the  village  dancer.  His  father  was 
of  the  Indian  class.  The  boy  learned  the 
sports  of  the  llanos,  and  is  yet  an  excellent 
horseman.  He  worked  in  the  village  store, 
and  there,  it  is  said,  waited  on  his  future  wife. 
According  to  the  story,  she  was  the  servant 
in  the  home  of  a  village  merchant.  The 
merchant's  wife,  after  a  formal  assurance  of 
the  young  man's  intentions,  gave  him  leave  to 
pursue  his  courtship  in  her  kitchen.  Marriage 
followed.     Mrs.  Castro  is  known  as  a  lovable 


woman;  kind,  plain,  thonmghly  respectable. 
But  the  Curasao  tales,  describing  her  husband 
as  the  most  cynical  of  libertines,  do  not  leave 
her  much  room  for  happiness. 

The  state  of  Tachira  in  the  Andes  is  the 
very  region  for  turbulence,  and  Castro  in 
those  early  days  had  his  full  share.  There 
was  a  revolution,  and  he  found  himself 
exiled.  Another  time,  it  is  said,  he  killed  a 
policeman  and  again  sought  refuge,  either 
in  Colombia  or  Curagao.  He  served  once  as  a 
congressman.  Several  years  before  his  own 
revolution  he  took  a  liking  for  history  and 
read  widely  about  Napoleon,  It  was  just 
enough  learning  to  be  a  dangerous  thing. 

The  danger  came  when  he  rose  to  his 
position.  This  means  that  he  rose  to  it  in 
the  fullest,  most  sinister,  sense  of  the  word. 
The  President  of  Venezuela  has  always  been 
the  owner  of  Venezuela.  No  one  can  under- 
stand conditions  there  until  this  is  under- 
stood. The  absolute  owner  may  also  be  a 
common  criminal,  with  all  the  criminal's 
instinct,  whether  murderous,  avaricious,  lech- 
erous, ox  merely  spectacular.  Let  the  reader 
try  to  imagine  this  one  thing,  if  he  can,  for 
otherwise  he  will  never  accept  the  truth  about 
Venezuela.     It  is  too  incredible. 

Those  who  had  brought  Castro  to  Caracas 
were  the  first  to  discover  that  the  uncouth 
mountaineer  proposed  to  be  supreme  over 
all.  Then  Matos,  who  was  wealthy  and 
powerful,  and  backed  besides,  it  is  charged, 
by  foreign  concessionaries,  started  that  biggest 
revolution  already  mentioned.  He  took  ports, 
cities,  and  threatened  the  capital.  Then  "the 
little  runt,"  as  Castro  is  sometimes  called,  was 
consumed  by  the  tigerish  fury  peculiar  to 
him.  He  mounted  his  horse  and  fought  his 
enemies  all  over  the  map.  He  drove  them 
off  the  map — and  they  arc  off  yet.  Next 
his  courts  attended  to  the  foreign  conces- 
sionaries, and  they,  too,  are  off. 

Just  here  Castro's  dictatorship  had  a 
chance  of  popularity.  It  was  different  from 
the  usual  routine.  Venezuela  would  do 
without  the  foreigners,  and  the  riches  pocketed 
by  foreigners  hitherto  would  now  go  to  Vene- 
zuelans. Such  is  the  Restoration,  the  Cause. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  Venezuelans  should 
tingle  a  little  with  the  old  Carib-Castilian 
pride  when  their  chief  defies  blockading 
fleets,  and  when,  to  the  calm,  dignified 
ultimatum  of  Secretary  Hay,  he  replied 
insolently,    and    still    emerges    unchastencd. 
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the  kmd  of  attitude  the  Venezuelans 
like  to  enforce  by  arms  if  they  were 
enough.  They  can  make  believe  that 
lie  so  now,  and  they  are  grateful  to 
.  He  ^ves  them  imagination.  But 
dxnply  playing  with  his  newly  found 
as  an  Indi^  might  play  with  dynamite. 
le  explosion  does  not  happen.  People 
lat,  given  enough  rope,  he  will  hang 
f.  But  they  gape  open-mouthed  at 
Munt  of  rope  he  takes  without  sign  of 
ig  at  the  end  thereof. 

FRBATHENT    OP    FORBIGN    CONCESSIONS 

b  US  the  name  of  Castro  is  bound  up 
in  the  word  asphalt.  In  France  it  is 
ible;  in  Italy,  the  Guanta  mines;  in 
m.,  the  waterworks;  in  Germany  and 
id,    bonds    and    revolutionary    claims ; 

1  Venezuela,  all  things  that  stand  for 
ming  of  money. 

Man  and  the  Gang  are  taking  them 

one,  whether  from  foreigners  or  natives. 

'.  such  is  the  Restoration.     The  highest 

recently    annulled    the    asphalt    con- 

i  and  the  cable  concession.    Just  possi- 

tere  was  justice  in  either  case,  but,  if 

was  also   a  coincidence.     Venezuelan 

are  not  corrupt,  necessarily,  and  they 

even  go  to  jail — perhaps.     But  they 

-.e  before   a  ruling  that  would  throw 

into  one  of  their  master's  dungeons. 

:e  the  senators  and  deputies,  like  the 

ers,    like    the    colonel    who     is    door- 

■  at   Miraflores,  judges    obey  the  will 

n    who    must    be    obeyed.     But   it  is 

unate  that   asphalt   is    not   a    case  to 

n    that    sympathy    among    Americans 

means     gunboats.     Given    birth     in 

or,  the  asphalt  concession   still    drags 

;h  shame  its  wearying  notoriety.     But 

er  wrongs  may  be  credited  to  one  side 

2  other,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
J  of  the  pitch  lake  were  dispossessed, 
ur  Government  protested,  that  Castro's 
was  rough  as  well  as  negative,  and  that 
session  has  since  been  made  permanent 
le  Venezuelan  court.  The  riches  of 
t  now  belong  to  the  Gang,  which  was, 
rse,  the  motive  of  the  whole  business 
he  first. 

French   cable  decision  was  rendered 

the   same    time,    and  the   company's 

,    excepting    one,    were    closed.     The 

manager  ventured  to  protest,  whereupon 


Castro  expelled  him  immediately  from  the 
country.  The  local  manager  had  inadvert- 
ently implied  that  Castro  had  misinterpreted 
the  Venezuelan  law.  There  could  be  no 
greater  insult.  All  things  are  backed  by  the 
Law  in  Venezuela.  The  Law  is  a  goddess. 
Every  abuse,  every  theft,  is  the  Law,  always 
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CHART  SHOWING  THE  COMPARATIVE  POSITIONS 
OF  FOREIGN  NATIONS  IN  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT 
TRADE  WITH  VENEZUELA  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 

1902 3,    AND     THE      BALANCE      AGAINST    THE 

UNITED    STATES 

the  Law.  As  he  robs  you,  the  Venezuelan 
official  invokes  his  goddess  with  dignity,  and 
grows  exceeding  sc\'erc  and  offended  if  you 
resent  it. 

Like  asphalt,  like  the  cable,  no  public 
utility  in  Venezuela  may  hope  to  escape 
Restoration.  A  typical  instance,  though 
dating  from  1896,  is  the  waterworks  conces- 
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sion  of  Caracas.  It  belonged  to  Belgian 
capitalists.  They  had  built  the  plant,  but, 
to  use  their  own  words,  they  had  found  the 
Venezuelans  "bad  pay."  Government  offi- 
cials set  the  example.  The  city,  also,  would 
not  meet  its  bills  for  water  used  in  excess  of 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  concession,  yet 
the  company  had  to  pay  to  the  city  an  annual 
rental  of  200,000  bolivars,  about  $40,000, 
At  last  the  company,  being  embarrassed,  was 
forced  to  cede  its  concession  to  the  Govern- 
ment, The  company  is  still  trying  to  collect 
the  selling  price,  and  we  hear  of  the  Belgian 
claim. 

The  electric  light  and  gas  company  of 
Caracas  is  a  parallel  case,  except  that  the 
victims  are  Venezuelans.  Their  plant  was 
coveted,  but  they  would  not  sell  at  the  shame- 
less price  offered  by  the  Gang.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  could  not  collect  a  lighting  bill 
for  100,000  bolivars  due  them  from  the  city. 
Then  the  Government  valorously  saved  the 
city  from  darkness  by  naming  a  receiver  for 
the  lighting  company.  It  is  said  that  even 
private  consumers  were  told  by  the  authorities 
that  they  need  not  pay  their  bills.  This 
hastened  the  bankruptcy. 

There  is  a  similar  scandal,  or  worse,  in 
nearly  every  other  item  of  confiscation,  but 
the  barest  partial  list  must  suffice  here.  The 
Orinoco  shipping  companj',  made  up  of  Amer- 
icans who  were  developing  commerce  with 
stcarhboats,  was  tlirown  out.  A  former 
grocer,  one  "General"  Manuel  Corao,  now 
holds  the  concession.  He  is  prominent  in 
the  Gang. 

More  recently  the  Guanta  mines,  which 
were  owned  by  Italians,  who  built  wharves 
and  made  other  extensive  improvements, 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Government. 
However,  the  nationalization  of  mines  is 
really  a  systematic  poUcy,  The  Government 
may  not  be  able  to  work  them,  but  the  men 
who  used  to  work  in  them  are  now  idle. 
In  1904  the  Congress  declared  forfeit  more 
than  350  mining  titles,  which  covered  250,000 
acres.  As  against  this,  eleven  titles  were 
granted  by  Castro,  who  alone  has  the  ad- 
ministration of  mines.  As  usual,  in  con- 
cessions of  whatever  sort,  the  recipient  must 
agree  not  to  resent  confiscation  by  the 
Venezuelan  courts,  nor  must  he  appeal  to 
any  foreign  power. 

The  Veneruelan  Government  has  for  some 
time  derived  an  income  from  the  salt  monop- 


oly, and  now  it  contemplates  that  o 
to  judge  from  the  decree  setting  aside  $1 
for  exploiting  the  mines  in  the  state  of  ] 
Pearl  fisheries  have  ever  been  an  imf 
industry  of  Venezuela,  and  now  m 
them,  it  is  said,  belong  to  Castro,  bot 
by  his  private  agents.  Matches  are  a  % 
ment  monopoly,  fanned  out  to  a  men 
the  inner  circle.  Under  no  circums' 
however,  may  the  bonanza  be  transferr 
foreigner.     This  is  now  the  usual  restrii 

But,  wherever  money  is  likely  to  be 
the  Government  plans  an  underminin] 
paign  until  the  enterprise  falls.     Banl 
at  12  per  cent.     Private  usurers  gat 
per  cent,  and  more  on  the  coffee  cr 
security.     Accordingly,    there    is    to 
national  bank  of  Venezuela,  which  wi 
away  the  issue  of  notes  from  other 
and  there  is  to  be  a  Banco  Nacional 
tecario,  to  lend  to  the  coffee  growers, 
more  commendable   is   the   effort   to 
certain  national  industries.     Lately  th< 
ernment    has    started    factories    for 
glass  and  flour. 

The  foregoing  has  mostly  to  do 
enterprise  choked  at  its  incipient 
but  the  heaviest  blight  of  Castro's 
appears  when  he  attacks  two  of  the 
industries  which  are  the  mainstay  1 
country.  The  first  of  these  indust 
coffee,  but  low  prices,  crop  failures  anc 
misfortunes  have  already  done  mo 
misery  than  the  Government  can  h< 
do.  The  other  two  mainstays  are  cat1 
rum.  The  nationalization  methods  w 
gard  to  rum  will  show  the  entire  1 
economic  science  flaunted  by  Castro 
statesman.  He  makes  the  Govemme 
only  rum  buyer,  the  only  rum  seller,  tl 
primary  market  for  either  buying  or  1 
The  Government  is  the  sole  middlem 
Venezuela's  great  product.  But  the 
mental  economic  ignorance  of  the 
lies  in  the  pretension  of  the  Govemm 
fix  the  price.  By  reference  to  Articl 
the    Executive    Decree   you   learn  ths 

"From  the  ist  of  January,  J<fo$,  the  Gove 
will  buy  for  cash  at  its  depositories  from  t 
ducers. 

Rum  inferior,  at  i  a  bolivars  per  cargo  of  80 
Rimi  superior,  at  14  bolivars  per  cargo  of  80 

But  as  he  buys,  the  government  n 
ministrator  is  to  collect  four  times  the 
internal    revenue.     Again,    only    froi 
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mt  warehouses  may  mm  be  sold. 
1,  the  buying  price,  taxes  subtracted, 
'  for  the  producer.  The  selling  price 
jh  for  the  consumer.  Yet,  to  keep 
erproduction,  the  Government  has 
I  many  barrels  of  rum.  Still  the 
I  not  use  it,  but  they  cannot  export 
More,  the  abuse  of  the  new  law  has 
insidered,  as  when  a  government 
tiges  thef  grower  two  dollars  of  the 
ax  instead  of  four  dollars,  and  other 
ire  thereby  shut  out  of  competition, 
jfutal  favoritism  is  possible  when 
mment  agent  fixes  the  amount  of 
■n  to  his  district  and  divides  the 
>ng  the  different  planters. 

3    MADE    WASTE    BY    CATTLE    GRAFT 

disastrous  than  its  ruining  of  the 
astry,  as  well  as  a  more  striking 
of  the  greed  of  Castro's  inner 
the  Government's  interference  with 
portation.  Greed  in  Spanish  Amer- 
be  forgiven,  or  at  least  accepted  as 
y,  but  no  cotmtry  can  ever  pardon 
J  the  greed  which  is  shortsighted, 
.he  victims  may  say,  be  on  the  brigand 
who  kills  the  golden  goose.  Vene- 
.  a  sea  of  prairie.  She  has  boundless 
aving  with  grass  from  horizon  to 
Millions  of  cattle  might  graze 
'he  approximate  development  of 
n  formerly  rose  to  thousands  of  head 
each  year.  But  according  to  the 
res,  of  1902,  there  were  only  1,968 
;ported,  as  against  66,000  for  the 
Dre.  The  story  so  eloquently  told 
bare  numerals  is  as  follows: 
ry  season  approaches,  and  a  cattle 
rives  his  herd  to  the  coast  or  to  the 
ailroad,  a  distance  of  several  hundred 
'here  he  finds  a  buyer,  one  buyer 
;  the  price  is  ruinous.  He  will  ship 
e  himself.  But  the  agent  of  the 
lis  him  there  is  no  room  on  board. 
leman  hesitates  a  few  days,  paying 
3  heavy  yard  charges  and  the  heavy 
int  taxes.  He  cannot  drive  the 
k  again.  He  must  sell  or  he  must 
he  right  to  ship.  The  one  buyer  is 
mg,  the  freight  Une  is  the  only  one 
he  business,  and  it,  too,  is  of  the 
'he  herder  finally  submits  to  con- 
that  is,  takes  what  he  can  get. 
■aises  no  more  cattle.     The  people 


on  his  llanos  henceforth  starve,  as  do  the 
other  classes  in  Venezuela  whose  occupations 
are  gone.  By  common  report  in  Caracas 
the  particular  beneficiary  of  the  cattle  graft 
is  the  Vice-President  himself,  Juan  Vicente 
Gomez. 

Despite  all  she  might  produce — without 
limit — Venezuela  now  pays  for  these  very 
things  enough  to  import  them  half  way 
around  the  world.  She  has  not  a  street 
paved  with  asphalt.  Sugar,  coarse  and  un- 
refined, costs  ten  cents  a  pound.  The  poor 
cannot  afford  salt.  Gold  coins  are  rarities, 
though  gold  dust  used  to  be  exported  in 
fabulous  amounts.  All  the  Guiana  country 
is  said  to  be  "pay  dirt."  Any  time  after 
a  freshet  the  natives  may  gather  it  from  the 
streams.  But  it  is  a  marvel  how  the  people 
exist.  In  Caracas,  a  capital  of  elegance  and 
fashion,  there  remains  but  the  semblance  of 
wealth.  The  best  families  have  not  quite 
given  up  their  carriages,  but  they  are  selling 
their  jewels.  A  pawn  broker  from  Trinidad 
makes  regular  trips  across,  and  returns  with 
his  satchels  filled.  The  money  of  these 
Venezuelans  to  a  lai^e  extent  lies  in  the 
internal  debt,  but  they  receive  no  interest. 
On  a  principal  of  70,130,422  bolivars  there 
is  an  interest  due  of  36,949,5:9  bolivars. 

The  foreign  debt,  however,  suffers  in  no 
such  way.  Its  capital  is  125,110,994  bolivars, 
and  its  interest  is  30,624,538  bolivars.  To 
keep  off  blockading  fleets  Castro  is  paying 
interest  religiously,  and  for  their  sacrifices 
the  Venezuelan  people  are  cautioned  that 
they  must  laud   this  genius  of  a  financier. 

The  meeting  of  obligations,  after  a  lesson 
from  warships,  is  commendable;  but  to  pay 
them,  and  to  enrich  the  Gang  as  well,  the 
country  is  taxed  to  its  last  gasping  breath. 

But  in  addition,  the  stricken  nation  last 
year  spent  4,822,000  bolivars  on  the  army 
and  defenses,  including  1,000,000  for  uni- 
forms, besides  the  price  of  seven  Schneider- 
Canct  guns  to  repel  any  future  blockader. 
It  spent  also  7,500,000  bohvars  on  public 
works,  for  a  military  academy,  for  statues 
to  the  Army  of  the  Restoration,  for  pictures 
ordered  to  be  painted.  In  this  the  dictator 
of  Venezuela  is  true  to  the  genuine  Spanish- 
American  pattern.  The  black  despot  of  the 
Negro  republics  deviates  from  so  high  and 
picturesque  a  standard.  He  pockets  all, 
A  theatre  or  an  aqueduct,  whereon  to  carve 
his  name,  costs  too  much.     But  your  real 
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Spanish-American  has  a  gUmmering  of  the 
white  man's  ideals;  and  money  spent  on 
display  is  money  well  spent,  for  which  the 
people  should  be  thankful.  At  least  they 
have  something  to  enjoy  in  return  for  the 
presidents  they  enrich.  Caracas,  therefore 
is  a  city  of  beauty. 

WHY    CASTRO's    POWER   LASTS 

The  present  despot  in  Venezuela  is  a  polit- 
ical anomaly.  Should  Yuma  give  us  a  Presi- 
dent and  all  Arizona  flock  to  Washington, 
we  should  not  misunderstand  him;  but  Vene- 
zuela has  never  before  had  an  executive  out 
of  the  far  remote  defiles  of  the  Andes,  and 
she  does  not  realize  it  quite  yet.  Almost 
every  morning  she  awakes  to  a  fresh  appre- 
ciation, she  as  well  as  a  morose  set  of  plun- 
dered foreign  capitalists,  she  as  well  as 
the  world  outside,  for  almost  every  morning 
she  is  treated  to  a  new  and  startling  "  Execu- 
tive Decree,"  and  consequently  to  a  new 
explosion,  Castro  is  the  whole  cast  of  the 
show,  but  for  all  that  his  career  is  without 
significance,  unless  it  provoke  some  enduring 
remedy  from  without.  But,  as  the  typical 
dictator  in  his  most  exasperating  form,  he 
does  require  attention.  His  story  has  the 
mystery  and  the  savage  charm  and  the 
romantic  coloring  of  the  nigged  Sierras  from 
which  he  comes,  beginning  with  his  revolu- 
tionary adventure  to  end  with  the  collapse 
of  his  absurd  and  imperious  notion  that  he  is 
a  man  of  destiny. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Castro  has  the 
force  to  rule.  It  is  asserted  in  Caracas,  by 
those  who  dare  so  much  as  whisper,  that  a 
free  vote  of  the  entire  country  would  not 
give  him  2,000  followers.  Hence  the  strength 
of  his  position  leaves  one  in  greater  wonder. 
Even  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  or  the  Czar, 
holds  his  power  by  the  awe  which  hedges  a 
dynasty,  in  the  people's  belief  that  he  is  the 
head  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  total  absence 
of  any  conception  of  the  rights  of  man. 
But  the  Venezuelans  have  the  heritage  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  they  freed  them- 
selves from  Spain;  they  have  voted;  and  the 
adventurer  over  them,  far  from  being  the 
scion  of  a  dynasty,  is  of  an  origin  held  in 
contempt.  He  is  supported  neither  by 
traditions  nor  by  fanaticism,  and  certainly 
not  by  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Yet 
he  is  as  secure  as  the  Czar,  as  absolute  as  the 
Sultan.     The  power  of  the  man  is  an  enigma. 


even  when  explained  by  the  incomprel 
dictatorships  of  Latin  America.  No 
much  as  hopes  that  a  revolution  can 
cessful — even  with  the  desperate  mood 
masses  who  suffer  under  their  latest  ty 
they  have  never  suffered  before,  ever 
the  viceroys  of  Spain. 

But  Venezuela  is  a  vast  counti 
thinly  populated.  To  gather  a  larg' 
under  arms  without  danger  from  th 
ready  government  troops  seems  n 
undertaking  beyond  the  shrewd  gent 
and  indomitable  pluck  of  any  Ven^ 
except  Castro  himself.  But  Castro 
man  who  plays  the  opposing  hand, 
perfected  his  machine  for  security, 
an  adequate  telegraph  system,  pieced 
a  closely  woven  mesh  of  espion^ 
knows  at  once,  personally,  the  least 
ment  in  any  village,  and  ovemig 
turbulent  spirit  who  incites  it  finds 
lost  to  the  world  in  one  of  Castro's  ) 
The  "little  runt"  at  Miraflores  sees 
telegram,  every  cablegram,  and  lets  : 
or  not.  Every  correspondent  is  sub 
expulsion.  Private  letters  are  not  inv 
and  I  am  informed  that  the  mail  1 
ministers  have  been  opened. 

Castro's  security,  then,  would  seen 
in  g[uile  and  brute  force.  But  anotl 
ment  of  strength  must  also  figure 
inventory.  This  is  exhaustion.  As  t 
revolution,  though  successful,  and  Casi 
vote  of  the  best  people  would  still 
Castro.  Prominent  merchants  and  re] 
citizens  generally  look  with  trembhng 
hint  of  more  civil  war.  It  is  a  sai 
mentary  on  Venezuela's  capacity  i 
government,  but  after  Castro  the  Vene 
fear  worse.     A  new  Gai^  might  be  g 

But  all  classes,  as  you  learn  froi 
observation,  are  fairly  gasping  fo; 
that  may  not  be  at  the  cost  of  ci^ 
They  would  bless  the  foreign  diplo: 
capitalist,  or  correspondent,  who 
bring  to  their  country  this  relief  m  tl 
of  foreign  inten-'ention— which  is  a  c 
tary  even  yet  sadder. 

I  OUR   INTEREST    IN   VENEZUHL. 

'  At  just  this  point  appears  our  owi 
in  Venezuela.  What  does  her  « 
domain  signify  to  us?  The  m' 
entrance  there  is  La  Guayra,  a  poi 
caneering  days,  a  little  town  of  sc 
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bouses  squeezed  gainst  the  rocks  where  the 
mountain  drops  sheer  down  to  the  waves. 
The  mountain  is  a  lofty  range.  It  is  the 
blufl  northern  wall  of  a  continent,  and  behind 
the  wall  lies  South  America.  But  the 
heights  that  mast  first  be  passed  are  symbolic 
of  the  political  barrier  now  frowning  upon  the 
invader  from  the  north.  The  first  of  the 
magnificent  countries  beyond  is  Venezuela. 
Atone.she  numbers  more  thanone  and  one-half 
million  square  miles.  Her  measureless  natural 
resources,  the  grazing  plains,  the  cane  fields, 
the  coffee  bills,  the  soil  for  tobacco,  cacao, 
rubber,  vanilla,  com,  wheat,  the  lakes  of 
pitch,  the  pearl  fisheries,  the  mountains  of 
iron,  the  brooks  with  beds  of  gold,  and  on 
through  the  tempting  catalogue,  are  as  yet 
untouched.  Nor  can  they  count  aught  for 
civilization  until  the  wall  crumbles  before 
civilization.  Venezuela  is  a  country  that 
ofiers  the  same  opportunities  as  North 
America;  but,  while  the  United  States  is  now 
the  wonder  of  the  world  in  the  demonstration 
of  national  greatness,  Venezuela  astonishes 
us  only  in  that,  with  equal  riches,  she  should 
vet  be  the  poorest  among  the  nations  and  an 
intolerable  nuisance  as  well.  The  difference 
is  with  the  people  who  settled  the  two 
ilomains.  The  one  has  proved  a  good  steward. 
The  other  is  a  drag  on  the  talents  of  all. 
Abstract  sentiment  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, the  bad  steward  must  at  some  time 
give  up  his  trust.  One  may  cry  in  horror 
against  blockading  fleets,  but  civilization  has 
long  neglected  to  execute  its  own  law,  and 
with  sluggish  tolerance  hesitates  to  pronounce 
sentence  on  the  bad  steward. 

The  foreigner  has  not  been  able  to  do  much 
for  Venezuela,  which  means,  of  course,  for 
hinoseif  either.  The  railroads  only  fringe 
the  coast,  with  a  mileage  of  scarcely  500 
miles.  They  are  mostly  English  and  German, 
never  American.  The  English  have  a  horse- 
car  service  and  a  telephone  company  in 
Caracas.  The  Germans  have  a  fair  share 
in  the  small  industrial  concerns  that  exist, 
such  as  two  breweries,  medicine  factories,  a 
candle  factory,  four  soap  factories,  two  cocoa- 
nut  oil  factories  and  a  marble  quarry.  The 
French  are  interested  in  bakeries,  shoe 
factories,  hat  factories,  and  sawmills ;  the 
Italians,  in  hat  factories.  Americans  have 
the  lighting  plants  at  Valencia  and  Puerto 
Cabello,  but  this  is  about  all.  They  are 
pretty  hard  to  find  anywhere  in  Venezuela. 


Our  consular  agents  have  German  or  Italian 
names.  Hardly  ten  Americans  land  during 
any  one  month.  Twenty-one  Americans 
landed  during  last  February  and  March. 

On  the  other  hand,  Venezuela  lives  from 
our  commerce.  We  buy  nearly  all  that  she 
has  to  sell,  particularly  her  chief  product, 
coffee.  Here,  then,  would  be  a  weapon  to 
make  ourselves  more  welcome,  not  only  in 
Venezuela  but  in  all  Latin  America.  Let  us 
take  notice  that  Germany  and  England  buy 
almost  nothing  from  Venezuela,  yet  England 
sells  Venezuela  almost  all  she  needs  of  fabrics 
and  coal,  and  Germany  of  hardware.  Perish- 
able stuff,  such  as  provisions,  Venezuela  is 
forced  to  buy  from  a  nearer  market,  and 
consequently  she  buys  from  us;  but  with 
this  much  our  profit  in  her  ends.  Venezuela, 
moreover,  prefers  it  so.  She  is  content  that 
we  stand  between  her  and  a  hostile  Europe, 
but  she  hates  us  for  the  shadow  that  we  cast 
as  we  stand  there.  Where  she  has  a  choice 
of  markets  she  buys  of  Europe.  Germany 
is  already  forgiven  that  little  affair  of  the 
blockade.  Venezuela  sees  in  Europe  a  menace 
to  us,  not  to  herself,  and  her  attitude,  as  well 
as  that  of  Latin  America  generally,  is  shown 
by  the  sultanic  poHcy  of  her  tyrant,  who 
would  embroil  us  with  one  or  another  of  the 
European  Powers  that  he  might  keep  retribu- 
tion from  himself. 

Yet  Latin  America  is  the  field  wc  hope 
to  win.  But  harder  than  the  task  of  digging 
the  Canal,  harder  than  keeping  off  Europe,  is 
to  surmount  the  barrier  of  racial  dislike. 
This  dislike  is  already  suspicion,  carefully 
nurtured  by  politicians  and  by  the  jealousy 
of  European  residents,  and  the  suspicion  is 
turning  now  to  a  deep  hatred.  The  "little 
runt,"  Castro,  is  the  embodiment  of  it  in  its 
most  rampant  and  bitter  form.  For  proof 
here  follows  an  interview  with  his  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  General  Alejandro  Ybarra, 
himself  known  as  an  excellent  gentleman,  yet 
as  minister,  first  and  all  the  time  the  mouth- 
piece of  hi.s  master.  Cuming  from  the  premier 
of  a  friendly  nation,  the  interview  is  a  most 
remarkable  one. 

The  question  was  put  squarely; 

"Do  you.  sir,  want  American  capital  in 
Venezuela?" 

"  If  you  are  not  afraid  to  bring  your  money 
here,"  the  minister  replied,  "then  bring  it. 
But  so  far  we  have  cause  to  regret  foreign 
investments.     These    foreign    concesstonarijis 
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talk  to  us  about  their  governments,  and  they 
are  always  going  to  send  for  gunboats  to  blow 
us  up.  But  let  them  do  it ;  we  still  will  not 
let  them  deny  us  our  sovereignty.  No,  we 
do  not  ask  you  to  bring  your  money  here. 
We  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  not.  But 
you  may,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  our  kind 
of  justice,  for  you  will  have  to  be  subject  to 
oiu-  courts.  But  if  you  are  going  to  talk  to 
us  later  about  blockades,  then  don't  come; 
we  don't  want  you!" 

Mr,  Ybarra  spoke  with  heat,  and  he  grew 
more  heated  with  speaking.  In  his  frank 
mood,  a  deep  resentment  of  American  claims 
and  of  American  criticism  was  apparent.  If 
his  manner  signified  anything,  he  would  prefer 
never  to  see  Americans  at  all.  He  loved  them 
less  than  any  other  nationality.  Yet  Mr. 
Ybarra  is  married  to  an  American  lady. 

"My  wife,"  he  said,  "often  points  out  to 
mc  that  Americans  as  they  are  in  the  States 
are  not  like  those  who  come  down  here. 
And  I  know  they  are  not,  for  I  have  lived  in 
your  country.  But  the  Americans  who 
appear  in  Venezuela  come  only  for  the  money 
they  can  take  away.  There  is  the  Asphalt 
Company — they  have  not  spent  $4,000  in 
this  country.  But  the  Americans  we  see 
always  talk  big.  They  are  cousins  of  Pierpont 
Morgan  or  schoolmates  of  Roosevelt,  and  they 
control  millions,  and  if  they  don't  get  what 
they  want  out  of  us  they  are  going  to  get 
the  'big  stick'  after  us." 

The  prime  minister  referred  disdainfully  to 
that  stick.  "You  sent  us  an  ultimatum 
last  March,"  he  went  on,  "and  you  were  going 
to  take  severe  measures  if  we  did  not  submit 
the  asphalt  case  to  arbitration,  but  our 
courts  went  ahead  and  rendered  an  adverse 
decision  just  the  same,  and,  instead  of  war- 
ships to  compel  us,  you  send  us  down  one  of 
your  judges  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the 
case." 

Mr.  Ybarra  showed  that  he  believed  that 
Venezuela  did  not  need  American  capital 
for  its  development.  To  build  more  rail- 
roads, or  whatever  else,  the  Germans  were 
ready  with  their  money.  And  just  here  a 
phase  of  Venezuelan  policy  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  our  future  interests  betrayed 
itself.  The  prime  minister  let  it  be  seen  that 
Germans  were  much  the  more  welcome. 

"  Why  don't  you  want  the  Chinese  in  your 
own  country?"  he  demanded.  "They  come 
to  get  money,  and  to  carry  it  away.     Now 


look  at  the  Americans  who  come  here.  Do 
they  stay?  Do  they  make  their  homes  in 
Venezuela?  What  American  has  a  store  in 
Caracas?" 

It  was  suggested  to  him  that  Americans  do 
not  become  shopkeepers  in  a  foreign  countiy 
until  there  are  enough  Americans  to  patroniae 
the  stores.  It  was  su^ested,  too,  that 
Americans  form  large  proportions  of  the 
foreign  colonies  in  countries  where  they  had 
been  welcomed,  and  that  in  these  cotintries 
the  complaint  that  they  were  as  tmdesirable 
as  Chinese  was  not  heard. 

"But  look  at  the  Germans,"  Mr.  Ybarra 
persisted.  "Look  at  the  stores  they  have 
here.  And  some  of  them  have  made  fortunes. 
You  do  not  hear  them  crying  out  against 
Venezuelan  justice.  But  these  Germans,  as 
well  as  Italians  and  French,  come  here  to 
live.  They  marry  our  girls.  There  are  many 
Venezuelans  here  in  Caracas  with  German 
names.  But  this  is  not  true  of  Americans. 
They  come  only  to  carry  away  money,  and 
to  make  trouble  with  their  claims." 

Only  too  clearly  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  was  not  in  a  welcoming  humor.  The 
tenor  of  the  whole  interview  showed  the 
chance  for  the  predominance  of  German 
influence  over  Venezuela,  and  this  influence 
would  mean  for  us  the  very  gravest  factor  of 
the  Caribbean  situation.  Here  are  two  en- 
lightening facts: 

In  April,  1904,  the  German  warship  Panther 
anchored  at  Macuro,  a  Venezuelan  port  not 
then  open  to  commerce,  and  landed  officers 
"who  busied  themselves  with  getting  informa- 
tion of  different  kinds."  To  Venezuela's 
formal  protest  no  reply  has  as  yet  been 
made.  In  her  note,  moreover,  Venezuela 
complained  that  German  warships  had  been 
guilty  of  such  acts  with  great  frequency. 

The  second  fact  may  open  our  eyes  later, 
perhaps,  to  the  indifference  of  Germany  as 
regards  our  Monroe  Doctrine.  For  not  long 
ago  Germany  made  an  offer  to  Venezuela  for 
the  Island  of  Margarita  as  a  coaling  station. 
This  island  can  be  made  the  outpost  of  the 
Southern  Continent.  Other  positions  being 
equahzed,  it  might  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Canal.  Suppose  Castro  indulges  his  yearn- 
ing to  see  us  attacked,  and  pays  as  the  price 
this  island  to  Germany?  Then,  probably, 
the  First  War  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would 
be  upon  us. 

Caracas,  Venezuela. 
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TWO  years  ago  no  Chicago  teamster 
dared  to  ai-pear  on  his-  wagon  with- 
out wearing  the  yellow  button  of 
bis  union,  the  Teamsters'  Joint  Council, 
which  «'as  the  largest  and  most  powerful 
onion  organization  tn  the  city.  "  As  Lhc 
teamfiterg  go.  all  labor  goes."  was  the  saying. 
1  stood  at  Washington  and  State  streets  then 
and  watched  them  drive  by — the  arrcgant 
overlords  of  a  great  community's  business, 
A  month  ago  I  stood  at  the  same  corner. 
Oar  out  of  every  four  teamsters  that  passed 
wore  the  yellow  button.  It  was  no  longer 
ttiL  bailge  of  a  defiant  labcr  autocracy.  The 
fierce  strike  in  the  spring  had  disrupted  three 
Ifamstcrs"  "  locals"  and  Troken  their  council's 
Bclji]  (ront.  A  non-union  driver  can  now  go 
ihxuugh  the  streets  without  being  assaulted 
Or  havmg  his  team  wrecked.  Hundreds  of 
uabn  men  do  not  wear  buttons.  It  was  a. 
victory  (or  the  open  shop,  the  issue  around 
*hose  far-flung  battle  line  a  great  industrial 
fight  is  beinj;  waged. 

What  has  happened  in  Chicago  is  happening 
in  nearly  every  city  in  the  countrj'.  Every- 
where the  excesses  of  labor  unions  and  the 
abuses  of  their  power  are  being  resisted  by 
strung  organizations  of  employers.  The  em- 
ployer  is   nn    longer   the   isolated    prey   of   a. 


powerful  union.  Organization  has  been  met 
by  organization  and  labor  is  combated  by  its 
own  methods.  To-day  jcm  employers'  and 
other  kindred  associations,  representing  more 
than  100,000  employers,  confront  organized 
labor  in  the  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  open  shop, 

WHAT    THE    "open    SHOP "    IS 

Now  what  is  the  open  shop?  Ask  an 
employer  and  he  says,  "The  right  of  any 
indu'idual  to  work  where  and  how  he  pleases 
without  restriction  or  domination." 

Ask  a  union  man  and  he  snys,  "The  weapon 
for  the  destruction  of  the  unions — a  step  to 
the  non-union  shop." 

The  tyranny  of  unionism  precipitated  the 
fight  for  the  open  shop.  Primarily  the 
causes  were  these; 

(1)  The  restriction  of  product,  which  pre- 
vented able-bodied  men  from  dcing  more 
work  than  the  union  rules  imposed,  often 
causing  widespread  idleness  in  shops  and  loss 
to  employers. 

(3)  The  limitrition  of  apprentices,  which 
deprived  hoys  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
trades. 

C3)  Interference  by  shop  stewards  and 
walking  deUgates  with  control  of  factories. 
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"Op-EN  SHOP"  TEAMS  UN  THE  STREETS  H_i 

made  in  shops  where  union  labor  had  been 
deposed. 

The  unions  used  to  make  joint  agreements 
with  employers  to  do  certain  things,  but 
principally  110/  to  do  things.  But  the  "busi- 
ness' agents,"  paraphrasing  a  Now  York  poli- 
tician's picturesque  remarks  about  the  Con- 


stitution, asked,  "  What  is  a   little   thittg  like 
an  agreement  between  unions?" 

Thus  agreem-ents,  principally  to  refrain 
from  going  on  sympathetic  strikes,  were 
broken.  The  thraldom  of  employers  and 
manufacturers  is.  as  old  as  the  history  of. 
organized    labor.     They    declared    that    the 
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were  nmnmg  their  shops  and  that 
4  no  voice  in  the  conduct  of  their  own 
B,  Competition  made  one  employer 
by  the  labor  troubles  of  his  rival. 
iployers  stood  wide  apart:  the  union 
I  stood  together.  The  unions  always 
[n  one  year  the  losses  from  strikes  were 
ed  at  $114,000,000. 

»LT  IK  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY 

came  the  organized  revolt.  It  began 
on,  Ohio,  known  as  "the  banner  town 
lized  labor."  Strikes  had  demoralized 
1.  One  day  in  1900  the  employers 
■ne  another,  "Why  don't  we  organize 
jht?"  Then  they  formed  the  first 
sis'  association  in  the  United  States; 

a  year,  union  aggression  had  ceased 
e  open  shop  was  a  reality.  A  year 
le  Employers*  Association  of  Chicago, 
est  and  most  militant  of  all  associations 
loyers,  was  organized.     )t  fought  the 

in  the  stronghold  of  unionism.  Its 
es  were  "the  open  shop,  no  sympa- 
[trikes,  no  restriction  of  output,  and 
orcement  of  the  law."  But  the  open 
as  the  principal  issue.  The  example 
ton  and  Chicago  was  quickly  followed 
sville,  Indianapolis  and  other  cities  of 
Idle  West  and  East, 
.hey  were  having  labor  troubles  in  the 

West  too.  The  Western  Federation 
TS,  for  example,  had  run  riot  in  law- 

in  Colorado  and  street-car  operators 
ernnizing    towns    in    Montana.     The 

lonie  of  whom  remembered  the  days 
(Vigilantes,  took  the  law  in  their  own 

Tllia  was  the  beginning  of  citizens' 

I.     They,  too,  made  the  open  shop 

ttUB  cry,  but  instead  of  being  organ- 

o£  employers  exclusively,  they  em- 

Qtiaeiis    generally    and    employees. 

fbeae  emergency  organizations  has 
te  Cttiiens'  Industrial  Association  of 
t,  now  numbering  nearly  a  hundred 
itaons. 

them  developed  two  kinds  of  agents 
r  for  the  open  shop — the  employers' 
ioni  of  the  East  and  the  citizens' 
I  of  the  West. 

e  meantime,  the  National  Association 
nfacturers,  now  composed  of  3,000 
id  individuals,  which  had  been  origin- 
med  to  develop  our  export  business, 
its  attention  to  checking  what  it  con- 


sidered a  strong  menace  to  industrial  peace — 
the  enactment  of  a  national  eight-hour  law 
and  the  anti-injunction  bill,  which  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  persistently 
sought  to  get  through  Congress.  With  the 
election  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Parry,  of  Indianapolis, 
as  president,  the  Association  joined  actively 
in  the  constantly  growing  movement  against 
the  unions.  The  fourth  important  agent  was 
the  American  Anti-Boycott  Association,  or- 
ganized to  fight  the  boycotts  instituted  by 
the  union  hat-makers  of  Danbury,  Conn.  It 
used  the  injunction  instead  of  the  policeman 
and  the  strike-breaker,  and  it  was  just  as  effec- 
tive. 

One  morning  organized  labor  woke  up  to 
find  arrayed  against  its  hitherto  impregnable 
line  these  four  organizations  whose  members, 
banded  by  a  common  oppression,  were 
dedicated  to  a  mutual  purpose — to  cm"b  the 
excesses  of  unionism  and  to  secure  the  open 
shop.     Let  us  see  what  they  have  done. 

RESULTS    IX    CHICAGO 

You  will  remember  that  the  Chicago  union 
teamsters  (they  number  35,000)  had  domi- 
nated the  situation  there  and  been  a  menace 
to  its  industrial  peace  and  prosperity.  But 
they  are  not  so  powerful  now.  Go  to  Sixteenth 
Street  and  Wabash  Avenue,  and  you  will  see 
a  big  brick  building  with  a  sign  "Employers' 
Teaming  Company."  Every  day  150  teams 
come  and  go.  The  drivers  wear  no  yellow 
buttons.  Posted  in  a  dozen  places  throughout 
the  barn  are  these  rules,  the  Chicago  em- 
ployers' derlaration  of  industrial  independ- 
ence: 

"Drivers  at  this  stable  must  report  for  duty  to 
the  superintendent  in  charge  und  perform  such  work 
as  he  may  direct. 

"Any  interference  or  discrimination  of  one  driver 
against  another  by  reason  of  his  belonging  or  not 
belimging  to  an)'  organization  shall  be  considered 
cause  for  the  discharge  of  the  driver  making  such 
interference  or  discrimination, 

"Absence  from  duty  without  giving  a  satisfactory 
reason  or  securing  permission  from  the  sujjerin- 
tcndent  in  charge,  will  be  considered  sulllcicnt 
cause  for  dismissal  from  the  service. 

■'Proof  that  any  driver  has  unnecessarily  ob- 
structed the  free  movement  of  any  conveyance  on 
the  streets  will  be  considered  sullicicnt  cause  for  the 
discharge  of  such  a  driver. 

"Drivers  will  not  expose  upon  their  person  any 
button,  badge,  or  pin,  as  they  arc  objectionable  to 
the  employer," 
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The  Employers'  Teaming  Company  which 
was  formed  during  the  last  teamsters'  strike, 
has  become  a  permanent  business  institution. 
Its  teams,  which  went  through  the  storm 
of  bullets  and  bricks  then,  now  move  un- 
molested in  any  part  of  Chicago.  Its  incor- 
porators are  all  members  of  the  Chicago 
Employers'  Association  and  include  such 
firms  as  Marshall  Field  &  Company  and 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company.  It  owns 
150  teams  and  nearly  400  horses.  It  is  open 
shop  from  end  to  end. 

"  We  could  do  thri-c  times  as  much  V)usiness 
if  we  had  the  teams,"  said  the  manager,  Mr. 
E.  L.  Reed. 

The  Employers'  Teaming  Company  has 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  employers 
a  powerful  weapon  for  defense  in  strikes. 
Before  it  was  organized,  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  union  teamsters,  the  aggressors 
in  nearly  every  labor  disturbance.  When 
they  struck,  business  was  tied  up.  Now  the 
employers  have  only  to  increase  their  own 
teaming  force  to  be  independent  and  to  keep 
their  business  moving. 

Take  the  clothing  trade,  one  of  Chicago's 
largest  industries,  for  another  example.  Three 
years  ago  all  the  shops  were  closed.  Now 
they  are  all  open,  displaying  this  card: 

"We  run  open  shops  tree  from  union  dicta- 
tion, business  agents,  and  shop  stewards, 
where  the  best  workmen  receive  the  best 
pay." 

There  are  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
clothing  industry  in  Chicago  to-day.  You 
don't  see  signs  outside  the  shops,  "Cutters 
wanted"  or  "Coat  hands  wanted,"  for  the 
employers  have  their  own  labor  bureaus. 
We  shall  see  presently  what  these  labor 
bureaus  do. 

Three  years  ago  the  machinists  of  Chicago 
were  forcing  agreements  on  the  metal  trades, 
"that  only  members  of  their  union  should 
be  employed."  To-day  every  machinist  em- 
ployed by  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Metal 
Trades  Association  signs  an  individual  agree- 
ment, agreeing  to  work  in  an  open  shop  and 
asking  that  there  be  no  discrimination  against 
the  union. 

Go  into  any  machine  shop  of  the  Chicago 
Metal  Trades  Association  (and  their  mem- 
bership is  five-sixths  of  all  the  shops),  and 
you  will  see  the  open-shop  rules  hanging 
where  every  man  can  see  them.  Among  them 
are  these; 


"There  shall  t>e  no  restriction  of  the  oppoi 
for  deserving  boys  to  learn  a  trade  in  this  sfa 

"There  shall  be  no  arbitrary  limitation 
amount  of  work  a  workman  or  a  machine  w 
out  in  a  day.  We  will  not  countenance  a 
ditions  which  are  not  fair  and  which  do  no 
a  good  wage  to  a  good  workman." 

The  first  is  aimed  at  the  union  lim 
of  apprentices,  the  union  contention 
all  along  "that  it  is  not  fair  to  train  to( 
skilled  men."  At  one  union's  limitc 
of  training  apprentices,  it  was  estimatt 
the  craft  would  die  out  in  fifty  years 
second  clause  prevents  restriction  of  < 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  men,  becai 
Chicago  Metal  Trades  Association  ma 
a  labor  bureau. 

What  has  happened  to  the  metal  trat 
happened  with  the  brass  workers.  Th 
manufacturers  got  tired  of  "restricte 
put,"  and  they  organized  themselvi 
declared  for  the  open  shop.  The 
struck:  their  officers  and  the  "business 
are  still  out,  but  many  of  the  men  ar 
at  work,  in  open  shops. 

The  Carriage  and  Wagon  Makers' 
had  a  strong  organization.  When  tl 
ployers  were  rushed  with  orders,  th 
decided  to  make  excessive  demands 
employers  met  them  with  blank  rcfus 

"We  must  keep  these  shops  ope 
running,"  they  said.  They  lent  eacl 
men  to  do  it.  They  filled  each 
orders.  There  was  co-operation  amon 
petitors.  But  they  won,  and  their  sh 
day  are  open.  Every  employee  sij 
agreement   which    contains    this    clau: 


"We,  the  undersigned  employees  of- 


agree  to  continue  in  their  employ  and  fi 
and  intelligently  to  work  for  them  to  the 
our  ability,  and  to  their  best  interests,  until 
ber  31,  1905.  We  also  agree  not  to  unite  wi 
employees  in  any  concerted  action  with  a 
securing  shorter  hours,  greater  compensa 
interfering  with  the  free  conduct  of  the  bui 
said ,  in  any  manner." 

Agreements  still  prevail  between  en 
and  employee,  but  they  differ  from  tl 
that  the  unions  used  to  force. 

A  dozen  other  cases  might  be  cited 
the  open  shop  has  been  established  in  C 
It  includes  the  sash  and  door  manufai 
the  packers,  the  master  cleaners  and 
the  paint  dealers,  the  furniture  manufat 
the  cigar  manufacturers,  and  the  pai 
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makers.  In  each  of  these  organizations  the 
employere  are  strongly  organized  and  behind 
tbesn  is  the  Employers'  Association,  which 
has  grown  from  thirty-two  members  in  1903 
to  a,ooo  to-day.  It  has  made  every  employ- 
er's fight  its  own  fight.  It  fought  and  won 
the  fight  against  the  teamsters.  Its  work 
Slimmed  up  is  this:  It  has  secured  the  open 
shop  in  establishments  employing  1 14,740 
men.     It  has  a  free  employment  bureau. 

I  asked  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Job,  secretary  of 
the  association,  how  the  fight  would  be 
continued,  and  he  said:  "The  efforts  of  the 
association  will  be  largely  for  the  further 
establishment  of  the  open  shop  and  the 
elimination  of  the  principle  of  the  limitation 
of  output  and  of  apprentices.  In  90  per  cent, 
of  the  industrial  conflicts  during  the  past  four 
years,  the  open  shop  has  won.  We  believe 
that  the  open  shop  is  merely  the  embodiment 
of  President  Roosevelt's  apt  expression,  *a 
square  deal,  no  more,  no  less.'" 

But  what  is  union  labor  in  Chicago  doii^ 
in  the  face  of  this  battering?  Two  years  ago, 
after  a  swift  campaign,  provoked  by  the 
activity  of  the  Employers'  Association,  the 
membership  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor  was  250,000.  To-day  it  is  scarcely 
300,000. 

"How  is  oi^anizing  coming  on?"  I  asked 
District  Organizer  Fitzpatrick,  who  in  one 
year  added  40,000  members  to  the  Federation. 

"Not  much  doing  now,"  he  said. 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"It's  hard  to  organize  after  losing  strikes," 
he  said. 

THE    STRUGGLE    IN    SAN    FRANCISCO 

Chicago's  domination  by  organized  labor 
has  for  many  years  been  duplicated  in  San 
Francisco.  They  have  no  employers'  asso- 
ciation to  oppose  it.  Instead,  there  is  an 
aggressive  citizens'  alliance,  with  1 7 ,000 
members.  In  an  election  for  mayor  in 
which  the  two  leading  parties  were  sharply 
divided,  the  union  labor  candidate  was  elected. 
Then  unionism  ran  riot.  Everything  and 
everybody  was  unionized.  The  newsboys, 
the  sandwich  vendors,  even  the  girls  who  sold 
chewing  gum  on  the  street,  were  organized. 
Civil  service  in  municipal  affairs  gave  way  to 
the  closed  shop.  Then  the  Alliance  got  to 
work,  and  a  change  came,  especially  on  the 
water  front,  where  every  man  who  worked 
or  loafed  beloi^ed  to  some  organization. 


A  vast  business  is  done  on  the  water  front. 
Ships  come  and  go  from  a  hundred  ports. 
One  day  a  big  ship  came  in  from  Tacoma, 
where  there  was  a  strike  among  the  stevedores. 
Its  cargo  had  been  loaded  by  non-union  men. 
The  San  Francisco  stevedores  refused  to 
unload  it.  Then,  the  ship  owners  said: 
"We  will  have  it  anyhow."  They  drove  the 
union  men  from  the  docks  and  guarded  the 
non-union  men  who  went  to  work.  This 
uprising  resulted  in  the  Water  Front  Associa- 
tion, composed  of  every  employer  with 
interests  in  a  ship  or  shipping.  To-day  they 
maintain  an  open  shop. 

The  opposition  to  union  domination  has 
reached  the  point  in  San  Francisco  when  the 
Democrats  and  the  Republicans  put  aside 
their  party  differences  and  fuse  to  defeat  the 
union  labor  candidates. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  Los  Angeles, 
where  General  Harrison  Gray  Otis  fought  and 
won  a  notable  fight  for  the  open  shop  in  his 
paper,  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Without 
provocation,  the  International  Typographical 
Union  declared  a  strike.  General  Otis  says, 
"  It  was  not  for  wages  but  for  the  control  of 
our  business  and  the  domination  of  our 
property."  He  had  been  a  soldier  and  he 
resisted  boycott,  picket,  and  the  combined 
attacks  of  the  allied  labor  strength  of  the 
Coast.  He  filled  his  shop  with  non-union  men : 
they  are  still  there,  and  the  paper  is  more 
prosperous  than  ever. 

This  is  the  employers'  and  citizens'  spirit 
that  is  sweeping  the  whole  state.  The 
fourteen  California  Citizens'  Alliances  have 
organized  a  State  Federation  which  meets 
once  a  year. 

CURBING    WALKING    DELEGATES 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened  in  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco.  How  about  New  York, 
where  for  years  unionism  has  been  strongly 
entrenched  and  where  the  walking  delegate 
has  been  a  dictator? 

It  is  first  necessary  to  understand  these 
conditions:  In  Chicago  the  unskilled  (and 
therefore  more  ignorant)  workers  dominate 
labor  councils,  while  in  New  York  the  skilled 
and  more  intelligent  workers  are  in  the 
majority.  Hence  the  situation  in  New  York 
has  been  more  difficult  to  handle.  But  the 
story  of  what  the  New  York  Metal  Trades 
Association  did  to  the  Marine  Trades  Council 
is  typical  of  the  new  conditions. 
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The  Marine  Trades  Council  is  (or  was)  com- 
posed of  the  walking  delegates  of  the  unions 
working  in  the  shipyards  about  New  York, 
Chief  among  them  was  the  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers  and  Iron  Ship  Builders.     They 
tyrannized  the  employers,  for  example,  by 
doing  half  a  job  on  a  ship  that  had  a  contract 
to  be  ready  to  carry  the  mails  under  penalty 
for  lack  of  promptness,  and  then  they  made 
an  excessive  demand.     The  ship  builder  or 
owner    was    helpless.     He    was    obliged    to 
yield.     But  they  became  tired  of  this  domina- 
tion   and    organized    the    New    York    Metal 
Trades  Association,    composed   of  men   and 
firms  who  build  and  repair  ships  and  manu- 
facture boilers,  engines,  and  machine  tools. 
They  declared  for  the  open  shop,  but  did  not 
discriminate  against  any  man  who  belonged  to 
an  organization.     Then  trouble  began.     The 
boilermakers  demanded  that  the  Townsend- 
Downey  Ship  Building  Company  should  dis- 
charge two  non-union  men.     The  employer 
refused  and  the  Metal  Trades  Association  took 
up  his  fight  and  backed  up  his  refusal.     A 
sympathetic    strike    was    called    and    .3,128 
workmen  went  out  because  of  the  two  non- 
union employees.     The  employers  found  out 
that  the  walking  delegates  had  lied  to  the  men 
by  telling  them  that  it  was  a  strike  against 
the  introduction  of  piece  work  and   longer 
hours.     Then   they   printed    a   statement  of 
the  facts  and  put  it  in  the  pay  envelopes  of 
the   strikers.     This  presentation  of  the  re&l 
cause  of  the  strike,  and  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  employers  in  replacing  men,  raised  such 
a  protest  in  their  "  locals  "  that  the  strike  was 
called  off,  but  only  after  the  employers  had 
forced  an  agreement  that  they  might  employ 
and  discharge  any  employee  whom  they  saw 
fit    and    would    permit    no    interference    by 
walking  delegates  with  the  men  while  at  work. 
But  when  the  agreement  expired,  there  was 
a    demand    for    a    closed    shop,    which    was 
promptly  met  by  a  refusal;  and  the  boiler- 
makers    struck.     Then    the     employers    es- 
tablished a  labor  bureau  and  filled  the  places 
of  the  strikers  with  non-union  men.     They 
are  still  at  work,  and  alongside  of  them  are  as 
many  of  '■  he  former  strikers  as  have  been  able 
to    get    jobs.     The    walking    delegate    who 
precipitated  the  strike  himself  applied  to  the 
bureau  for  a  place! 

What  is  the  result?     To-day  there  is  peace 
in  the  metal  trades. 

The  business  agent  (or  walking  delegate) 


has  been  eliminated  from  interference  with  the 
men. 

The  Boiler-Makers'  Union  is  practically 
disrupted. 

Restriction  of  output  has  been  abolished. 

The  right  of  the  employer  to  distribute  and 
to  control  his  employees  is  recognized. 

The  open  shop  is  in  force  in  every  metal 
trades  establishment. 

The  Marine  Trades  Council  exists  only  on 
paper. 

In  the  New  York  building  trades,  the 
walking  delegate  is  not  as  powerful  to-day  as 
he  was  when  Sam  Parks  and  his  colleagues 
of  the  "  Entertainment  Committee "  were 
rioting  on  money  extorted  from  contractors. 
The  building  trades  in  New  York  and  else- 
where are  strongly  unionized  and  the  closed 
shop  prevails.  But  two  significant  things 
have  happened. 

The  firms  and  individuals  who  build  houses 
form  the  Building  Trades  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation. All  labor  disputes  between  its  mem- 
bers and  the  building  trades  unions  are  now 
referred  to  what  is  known  as  the  Arbitration 
Board  of  the  New  York  Building  Trades,  of 
which  Mr,  Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  a  union  man, 
is  secretary.  Formerly  the  New  York  build- 
ing contractors  made  agreements  with  groups 
of  unions;  now  they  are  made  with  single 
unions.  It  is  a  step  toward  negotiation  with 
the  individual.  But — what  is  more  im- 
portant— in  all  the  agreements  now  in  force 
the  walking  delegate  is  powerless  to  call  a 
strike.  Thus  the  delegate  cannot  do  what 
Sam  Parks  and  his  kind  did — hold  the  threat 
of  a  tie-up  over  a  contractor  until  he  should 
pay  a  big  share  of  his  profits  for  graft.  In 
fact,  the  walking  delegate  has  become  what 
he  was  originally  intended  to  be,  merely  the 
business  agent  of  a  union  looking  after  its 
interests  in  a  legitimate  way. 

The  result  may  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence: 
There  has  not  been  an  important  strike  in 
the  New  York  building  trades  for  a  year. 

THE    VALUE    OF    LABOR    LITIGATION 

But  all  the  fight  for  the  open  shop  is  not 
by  employers'  associations  and  kindred  organ- 
izations, A  way  has  been  found  through  the 
courts.  The  case  of  Barry  vs.  Donovan  is 
one  in  point.  Barry  was  a  shoe  worker  in  the 
factory  of  Hazeri  B.  Goodrich,  at  Haverhill, 
Mass  Donovan  was  the  walking  delegate  of 
the    Boot   and    Shoe    Workers'    Union.     He 
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made  a  closed  shop  agreement  with  Goodrich. 
Bany  was  ordered  to  join  the  union  but  he 
refused.  He  lost  his  job.  Then  he  sued 
Donovan  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  his  place 
and  got  a  verdict.  The  court  held  that  Don- 
ovan had  no  right  to  induce  an  employer  to 
discharge  an  employee.  It  was  an  important 
precedent. 

The  now  famous  decision  of  Judge  Holdom 
of  Chicago  on  the  Kellogg  Switchboard  & 
Supply  Company  strike,  declaring  picketing 
unlawful  and  a  sympathetic  strike  a  conspir- 
acy, is  a  precedent  successfully  used  in 
contests  with  unions  during  strikes.  In 
three-fourths  of  the  Chicago  strikes,  injunc- 
tions have  been  secured  restraining  strikers 
from  interfering  with  non-union  men  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  to  prevent 
work.  These  injunctions  are  enforced.  Hence 
the  anti-injunction  bill  which  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  has  tried  hard  to  put 
through  Congress.  This  bill,  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr,  James  M.  Beck,  chief  counsel  of  the 
American  Anti-Boycott  Association,  "legal- 
ized conspiracies"  between  unions  but  made 
it  impossible  to  enjoin  them. 

The  steady  growth  of  litigation  unfavorable 
to  the  unions,  and  the  ability  of  employers' 
organizations  successfully  to  oppose  their 
favorite  measures  at  Washington  (where  the 
unions  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the 
"labor  vote"  heretofore  have  been  powerful), 
are  signs  of  progress  toward  a  restraint  of 
unions. 

A    NEW   THING — THE    LABOR    BUREAU 

You  will  have  observed  that  nearly  every 
strike  ending  in  a  victory  for  the  open  shop 
has  been  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a 
labor  bureau.  The  union  men  call  it  a  black- 
list agency,  because  it  keeps  a  check  on  a 
man's  records,  but  employers  have  found  it 
very  useful.  The  National  Metal  Trades 
Association,  in  which  practically  all  the  local 
Metal  Trades  Associations  are  affiliated, 
furnishes  a  good  example.  It  runs  open 
shops.  Therefore  it  cannot  draw  its  men  from 
the  unions  directly,  and  labor  bureaus(which 
are  employment  agencies)  have  been  estab- 
lished in  a  dozen  large  cities.  Take  Chicago 
for  example.  The  office  is  known  as  the 
Association  Employment  Bureau.  Any  man 
of  good  character  wanting  a  job  in  the  metal 
trades  can  apply  there  and  in  four  out  of  five 
cases  he  secures  work  free  of  charge.     He  is 


required  to  give  a  complete  record  of  himself, 
including  the  reasons  why  he  left  the  shops 
where  he  was  formerly  employed.  All  the 
facts  about  him  are  put  on  a  card  which  is 
kept  in  a  permanent  card  catalogue.  The 
secretary  of  the  agency  makes  an  investigation 
of  the  man's  record.  If  it  is  found  correct, 
he  is  given  a  card  to  an  employer  needing 
men.  In  this  way  the  employers  find  out 
who  the  disturbers  are,  and  they  are  kept  out 
of  the  shops.  Last  year  the  Chicago  labor 
bureau  of  the  metal  trades  had  4,850  appli- 
cants and  3,000  men  got  jobs.  No  fee  is 
charged  in  any  of  the  bureaus. 

The  free  employment  bureau  of  the  Chicago 
Employers'  Association  furnishes  jobs  for 
more  than  half  the  applicants.  In  hundreds 
of  large  stores  and  factories  this  sign  is  dis- 
played: "Preference  given  to  people  having 
cards  from  the  Employers'  Association  Em- 
ployment Bureau." 

But  what  is  more  important,  the  various 
metal  trades  labor  bureaus  in  different  cities 
kept  in  touch  with  one  another.  If  a  man 
applying  in  Kansas  City  lies  about  the  reason 
why  he  left  a  job  there,  he  is  sure  to  be  found 
out  if  he  applies  in  New  York.  The  secre- 
taries of  bureaus  have  formed  the  Labor 
Bureau  Secretaries'  League.  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Hunter,  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
Metal  Trades  Association,  is  its    president. 

If  a  strike  is  threatened,  for  instance  in  the 
New  York  metal  trades.  Mr.  Hunter  can  send 
a  telegram  to  every  labor  bureau  secretary, 
asking  him  to  rush  men  to  New  York.  In 
twenty-four  hours  a  hundred  boilcrmakers 
would  be  on  their  way  from  Kansas  City, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia, 
and  a  dozen  other  places.  These  labor 
bureaus  all  have  competent  men  at  their 
disposal. 

These  bureaus  are  an  effective  weapon 
against  strikes.  They  have'  proved  to  the 
unions  that  the  employers  are  no  longer  at 
their  mercy,  and  that  there  is  always  a  force 
of  efficient  men  ready  to  be  rushed  to  the 
union  vacancies.  It  has  made  leaders  cau- 
tious about  calling  men  out.  Formerly  they 
called  a  strike  and  then  considered  the 
grievance.  Now  they  consider  the  grievance 
carefully  before  ordering  out  the  men,  be- 
cause these  men  have  learned  from  experience 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  back,  and  when 
they  return  they  must  return  to  an  open 
shop. 
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THE    NON-UNION   MAN 

The  non-union  man  is  a  large  issue  in  the 
fight  for  the  open  shop.  Who  is  he?  The 
employer  says  that  he  is  any  individual  who 
wants  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  sees  fit.  The 
unionist  says  that  he  is  a  "scab"  and  "a 
strike-breaker." 

There  are  good  non-union  men  and  bad 
non-union  men  just  as  there  are  good  unions 
and  bad  unions.  The  good  kind  are  not 
"strike-breakers,"  but  decent  citizens  who 
want  to  work  without  restraint,  and  who 
sometimes  cannot  afford  to  pay  union  dues 
and  assessments.  The  campaign  for  the  open 
shop  protects  such  as  these.  But  strikes  have 
produced  strike-breakers  of  the  type  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  James  Farley,  "the  professional 
strike-breaker."  They  are  the  bad  kind,  to 
whom  unions  refer  as  "the  scabs  always  look- 
ing for  a  decent  man's  job."  They  comprise 
the  labor  adventurers  (no  more  "crooked," 
to  be  sure,  than  grafting  walking  delegates), 
most  of  whom  are  men  chronically  without 
jobs,  and  often  without  countries,  willing  to 
go  where  there  is  danger. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between  the 
unions  as  between  the  men.  For  example, 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
requires  character  as  a  requisite  to  member- 
ship as  well  as  ability  to  handle  a  throttle; 
the  men  of  the  Teamsters'  Unions  are  of  a 
much  lower  grade. 

THE    PRINTING   STRIKE 

While  this  article  is  in  preparation,  the 
United  Typothcta;  of  America,  comprising 
the  larger  firms  of  printers  and  pubUshers 
employing  compositors  other  than  those  in  the 
newspaper  composing  rooms,  is  struggling 
with  the  International  Typographical  Union 
in  a  fight  for  the  open  shop.  The  situation 
is  this:  Heretofore  nearly  all  their  agreements 
with  the  printing  unions  have  been  for  the 
closed  shop  and  a  nine-hour  day.  The  Inter- 
national Union  decided,  by  a  referendum 
vote,  to  demand  an  eight-hour  day  at  the 
nine-hour  wage  scale,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  closed  shop.  At  the  Niagara  Falls 
convention  of  the  Typothetce  last  summer, 
resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  for 

"The  right  of  every  firm  comprised  within  its 
membership  to  conduct  an  open  office  employing 
whomever  such  firm  may  choose  with  due  regard 
to  existing  contracts. 

"The  right  of  its  members  to  employ  whomsoever 


they  may  see  fit  in  the  management  of  their  respec- 
tive offices. 

"The  right  of  every  firm  comprised  within  its 
membership  to  sell  to  or  to  purchase  from  whom- 
soever they  may  see  fit,  without  prejudice,  it  being 
understood  that  the  laws  of  demand  and  supjdy 
and  of  credit  alone  should  govern  transactions  of 
buying  and  selling." 

Many  of  the  closed-shop  agreements,  par- 
ticularly in  Chicago,  expired  July  i,  1905, 
The  printers  demanded  a  renewal  on  their 
new  terms.  The  Chicago  Typotheta  refused. 
They  posted  up  open-shop  notices  and  the 
union  men  struck.  The  Typothetse,  which 
includes  the  largest  job-printing  houses, 
such  as  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company  and 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  immediately 
began  to  fill  their  shops  with  non-union 
compositors.  They  had  learned  the  useful- 
ness of  the  labor  bureau  from  the  clothing 
and  metal  trades.  They,  too,  established 
one  and  with  it  a  school  for  compositors, 
both  men  and  women.  There  was  not  room 
for  all  the  students  who  applied.  There  are 
now  in  the  shops  whence  685  union  men  went 
out,  562  non-union  operators  at  work. 

The  Chicago  situation  is  summed  up  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Donnelley,  secretary  of  the  Typothe- 
tas,  who  said :  "  Unless  the  present  nine-hour 
day  is  continued  in  the  printing  industry  in 
Chicago,  every  large  printing  plant,  doing  a 
general  business,  will  either  have  to  go  out 
of  business  or  move  to   the  country." 

The  loss  of  one  hour  in  the  working  day 
causes  valuable  machinery  to  stand  idle. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  nine-hour  day  pro- 
duction it  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  machines.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  would  increase  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion at  least  20  per  cent.  This  advance  must 
come  out  of  the  customer  or  out  of  the  mar- 
gin of  profit. 

Schools  for  machine  operators  are  now 
open  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Kansas 
City,  and  elsewhere. 

■The  demand  for  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  closed  shop  has  everywhere  been  followed 
by  refusal.  The  experience  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  is 
significant.  This  factory  employs  3,000  peo- 
ple, including  printers  who  have  enjoyed 
exceptional  welfare  advantages.  It  has  been 
a  closed  shop.  President  Patterson  of  the 
company  called  a  mass  meeting  of  his  em- 
ployees and  told  tl^m  of  his  refusal  to  accede 
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!  typographical  demand.  He  said:  "The 
y  and  all  its  welfare  work  may  sink 
ilivion,  its  buildings  may  stand  here 
rot,  with  the  doors  locked  and  the 
ines  idle,  before  I  will  be  low  enough  and 
enough,  or  such  a  traitor  to  you  people, 
sign  such  a  contract  as  that  which  is 
i  us  by  the  Typographical  Union." 
;  shops  are  now  open. 
Atlanta,  Louisville  (where  the  open- 
fight  was  won  more  than  a  year  ago), 
uis,  Indianapolis.  Cincinnati,  Worcester, 
ster,  Omaha,  and  elsewhere  the  em- 
ig  printers  have  squarely  refused  to 
;  and  the  shops  are  now  run  by  non- 
men.  In  New  York  the  closed  shoj) 
nent  expires  January  1,  1906,  and  the 
ters  of  the  Typothetae  have  prepared 
nst. 

THE    LARGE    RESULTS 

e  end  of  the  year  finds  a  bristling  battle 
between  employer  and  employee  ex- 
ag  to   nearly   every   state.     The    large 


results  of  the  fight  for  the  open  shop  are 
these: 

(i)  The  employer  has  learned  the  value 
of  organized  opposition  to  excessive  union 
demands  and  is  securing  control  of  his  shop 
or  business. 

(2)  The  power  of  the  walking  delegate 
as  a  disturber  of  peace  and  industry  is 
passing. 

(3)  The  non-union  worker  now  knows  that 
he  can  be  protected  in  his  constitutional  right 
to  work  where  he  pleases. 

(4)  Organized  labor  is  on  the  defensive 
instead  of  the  offensive. 

(s)  The  labor  agitator  has  been  taught  t^i 
respect  the  law. 

The  employers  do  not  maintain  nor  wish 
that  labor  unions  should  be  destroyed ;  nor  do 
they  question  the  right  of  temperate  and 
constructive  (not  destructive)  organization. 
They  have  proved,  too,  that  the  union  and 
the  non-union  man  can  work  in  peace  side 
by  side  under  free  and  fair  conditions. 
This  is  industrial  democracy. 
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THE  CAREER  OK  AN  AMERICAN  ARTIST  WHOSE  AMBITION  IS  To  CREATE 
AN  AMERICAN  ART  FOR  AMERICANS  —  THE  I'ART  HIS  SCULPTURE 
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ENCE  OF   HIS    FREE    INSTRUCTION   OF    AMERICAN    STUDENTS    IN    PARIS 
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IHE  career  of  Mr.  Frederick  Mac- 
Monnies  as  a  sculptor  began  when, 
£is  a  boy  of  five  years,  scarcely  tall 
jh  to  reach  up  to  the  top  of  the  kitchen 
.  he  modelled  little  figures  in  dough, 
years  later  he  discovered  a  better 
rial  for  his  ptupose.  At  that  time  a 
-wax  chewing  gum  was  much  in  fashion 
g  children.  Young  MacMonnies  saved 
Jd  pennies  until  he  could  buy  what  he 
:d  of  it,  and  then  he  made  from  it  an 
itrian  statue  of  George  Washington, 
1  is  still  among  the  family  treasures, 
len  he  was  ten  years  old  Bamum's 
i  came  to  town.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
rer  of  the  parade,  and  when  the  elephant 


appeared  he  became  intense.  He  watched 
every  motion  and  studied  every  line  of  the 
strange  beast.  Then  he  rushed  into  tlie  house 
and,  working  as  fast  as  he  could,  modelled 
from  memory  a  clay  elephant  of  which  he 
need  not  be  ashamed  to-day.  At  thirteen  he 
carved  a  likeness  of  a  pet  bullfrog  out  of  a 
Belgian  paving  block,  with  an  ice-pick  for  a 
chisel.  These  attempts  at  sculpture,  without 
instruction  and  with  only  the  crudest  ma- 
terials, were  among  the  early  indications 
of  his  inherent  talents.  An  approximate 
measure  of  his  artistic  advance  is  the 
"General  Slocum"  recently  erected  on  East- 
em  Parkway,  Brooklyn. 

His  work  still  shows  many  of  the  charac- 
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teristics  of  his  boyish  beginnings — nimble 
fingers  following  fleetly  the  quick  flash  of 
imagination,  modelling  into  form  the  creation 
of  the  brain;  a  leap  to  an  artistic  conception 
which,  once  inwardly  seen,  is  immediately 
produced  without  a  swerve  from  the  original 
idea.  The  boy's  impatience  with  the  re- 
straints of  his  medium  of  expression  is  still 
discernible.  The  idea  is  the  thing;  and  that 
once  become  clear,  the  translation  into  clay 
is  simply  craftsmanship — labor  enforced. 
The  treatment  of  nearly  all  his  subjects 
shows  a  heart  still  young,  filled  with  a  boy's 
love  of  a  dramatic  situation— sometimes  al- 
most theatrical— and  with  a  boy's  delight  in 
physical  action  for  the  sheer  exhilaration  of  it. 
Much  of  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  some 
record  of  his  early  life.  Wherein  his  artistic 
point  of  viiiVf  is  changed — as  it  seems  now  to 
be  changing — may  be  explained,  perhaps,  by 
his  long  residence  in  France,  where  he  has 
lived  almost  continuously  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September 
20,  1863.  Ilis  mother  was  a  grand-niece  of 
Benjamin  West,  the  first  great  American 
painter,  and  perhaps  through  this  lineage 
may  have  come  his  artistic  gi'ts. 

At  seventeen  he  entered  the  studio  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  then  located 
at  148  West  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Here  he  did  modeUing  for  the  older 
sciil]itor,  imd  in  spare  hours  was  permitted 
to  do  work  of  his  own  under  Mr.  Saint- 
fVauilens's  instruction.  The  personality  of  Mr. 
Saint-Gaudcns  had  impres.sed  itself  deeply  on 
his  imagination,  and  to  his  influence  he  still 
liears  grateful  testimony.  From  his  father, 
an  importer  with  offices  in  New  York  City,  he 
k-arned  the  persistence  which  is  necessary  to 
success. 

But  there  is  another  side  of  MacMonnies' 
Ijoyhood  which  lias  had  perhaps  as  deep  an 
influence  on  his  later  work.  His  mother 
was  a  deeply  religious  woman,  and  she  main- 
tained Puritan  discipHnc  in  her  family, 
I)articularly  in  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
This  was  especially  irksome  to  Frederick, 
whose  main  recreation,  beside  his  modeling, 
was  in  taking  long  tramps  through  the  woods. 
These  were  forbidden  on  Sunday,  and  mem- 
orizing verses  of  the  Bible  was  required  as  a 
wholesome  substitute.  This  discipline  was 
enforced  until  he  left  for  Europe,  and  the 
reaction  from  it  appeared  at  once  in  some 


fables  which  he  wrote  in  Paris,  and, 
in  his  artistic  work.  One  of  the  fable 
about  like  this: 

"Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  Uttl 
one  of  them  good  and  the  other  bad.  T 
little  boy  used  to  go  off  to  the  woods  every  E 
to  play  with  the  other  children  in  the  fresh 
sunsliine.  But  the  good  little  boy  was  obedic 
stayed  at  home  every  Sunday,  as  he  was  b 
learned  a  verse  from  the  Bible,  to  repeat  in  S 
srhool.  He  often  envied  the  bad  little  boy  tl 
times  he  had  on  Sunday,  running  and  playi 
laughing  with  the  other  children  in  the  o; 
and  flying  his  kite  in  the  face  of  prov 
But  he  comforted  himself  with  the  thougl 
that  was  wrong,  and  that  he  was  dcnng  r 
learning  the  verses,  and  that  one  day  he  wt 
rewarded.  So  he  learned  a  verse  every  S 
until  he  had  memoriasd  437  of  them.  Th( 
Sunday,  he  was  called  up  before  all  the  othei 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  the  teacher  prai 
jierseverance  and  told  the  others  how  hard 
worked,  and  then,  when  he  hi^  finished  talk 
gave  the  good  little  boy  a  card  covered  with  ip 
bits  of  glass  and  fringed  with  gilt  tassels ;  and 
card  was  printed,  '  Feed  my  lambs.'  It  w 
reward  of  virtue." 

Mr.  MacMonnies  intended  this  fable  ai 
morous  reminder  to  his  mother,  whose 
of  humor  allowed  her  to  enjoy  it  heart: 

In  Paris,  MacMonnies  entered  the 
dcs  Beaux  Arts  in  the  atelier  of  Fal{ 
So  rapid  was  his  progress  that  he  wai 
taken  from  the  class  by  the  maste: 
became  an  assistant  to  criticise  the 
of  the  other  students.  In  1887,  and  ag 
i88q,  he  took  the  Prix  d'  Atelier,  the  h 
prize  open  to  foreign  pupils  of  the  i 
Soon  afterward  he  established  hit 
studio  at  No.  16  Impass^  du  Maine,  i 
Latin  Quarter.  In  1889  he  exbibitei 
first  figure — the  "Diana" — in  the  '■ 
where  it  received  honorable  mention. 

The  "J.  T.  S.  Stranahan"  and  the  "N 
Hale"  were  executed  in  time  for  the 
of  1891,  at  which  they  received  e 
medal.  The  "J.  T.  S.  Stranahan" 
made  for  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  of 
Mr.  Stranahan  was  the  donor  to  the 
The  "Nathan  Hale"  is,  perhaps,  the  be 
ample  of  Mr.  MacMonnies'  ideal  of  pc 
sculpture,  which  by  that  time  he  bad 
claimed:  "that  a  statue  in  stone  or  I 
should  never  be  a  photographic  lilrenes 
should  be  so  conceived  as  an  ideal  thi 
figure  should  symbolize  the  life-work  c 
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subject."  As  there  was  not  in  existence  an 
authentic  likeness  of  Nathan  Hale,  Mr.  Mac- 
Monnies  was  free  to  put  liis  maxim  into  prac- 
tice without  fear  of  protest  from  the  critics. 
and  the  re&ult  is  the  tense,  haughty  figure  of 
the  American  patriot  which  now  stands  in  City 


ONE  O*'  THk-HKilNZ*.  DoORSUFTHE  CONG  SESSIONAL 
LIGRAKV   AT  WASHIMGTON 

Hall  Park,  New  York.  His  work  was  now 
meeting"  with  great  success  in  Europe,  and 
it  was  publicly  recognized  in  1892,  when  he 
was  decorated  as  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael  of  Bavaria. 

But  Mr.  MacMonnics'  first  great  opportunity 


to  realize  his  ambition  to  succeed  as  an  Ameri- 
can artist  in  America  came  with  the  commission 
to  make  the  central  fountain  for  the  Coluni' 
bian  Exposition  at  Cliicago  in  1893.  Visitofl 
to  that  fair  recall  the  Court  of  Honor  by 
night,  ablaze  with  electric  lights  gleaming  on 
the  white  palaces  around  it,  and  fiaslimg  on 
the  mist  of  waters  from  which  rose  tbe 
majestic  Ship  of  State,  propclltd  l>y  eight 
fi'niule  figures,  steered  by  Father  Time  with 
his  scythe  and  heralded  by  a  Victory  blowing 
:i  trumpet,  the  whole  surmounted  by  the 
lieroic  figure  of  Columbia,  seated  in  a  cliair 
un  a  pedestal  sustained  by  four  cherubs. 
No  more  spectacular  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  an  immense  piece  of  sculpture  was 
L-ver  given  an  artist,  and  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  Mr.  MacMonnics  made  good  use  of  it 
with  his  "Triumph  of  Columbia,"  It  was 
applauded  by  thousands  of  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans. 

Yet  this  applause,  and  his  continued 
success  until  to-day  as  an  artist  with  an 
American  following,  did  not  blind  Mr.  Mac- 
Monnies  to  the  fact  that  Americans  were 
curiously  inconsistent  in  their  treatment  of 
American  artists.  Men  of  wealth  and  artistic 
appreciation  continued  to  endow  scholar- 
ships in  Paris  for  American  art  students,  thus 
encouraging  them  in  their  efforts  to  create 
and  perfect  an  American  art.  but  at  the  same 
time  continued  to  buy  only  the  work  of 
European  artists,  with  the  result  that  the 
American  artists  had  no  American  following 
when  they  completed  their  education,  and 
that  most  of  them  were  compelled  to  remain 
in  Europe  and  appeal  to  its  appreciation,  or 
starve.  This  state  of  affairs  led  Mr.  Mac- 
Monnics to  Write  another  fable,  to  this  effect; 

"Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  an  old  i-ab  horse 
hitched  to  a  battered  barouche,  standing  in  tlw 
rain  outside  a  restaurant  in  Paris,  His  bones 
stuck  out  pitifully,  and  every  rib  showed  as  plainly 
apart  as  a  man's  fingers.  He  looked  old  and  tired 
and  dejected.  Presently  a  fat.  coarse  (jciurgeoig 
came  out  of  the  restaurant,  accompanied  by  his  [at 
bourgeois  wife  and  their  children,  The  family 
all  climbed  into  the  barouche,  which  they  weighted 
down  until  it  creaked  and  groaned  at  every  step. 
With  lashes  and  curves,  the  driver  urged  the  old 
horse  to  a  faster  pace.  At  length  they  left  Paris, 
and  ascending  a  steep  hill,  the  horse  spied  a  yoiiiig 
colt  kicking  his  heels  g^ily.  atid  frolicking  about  & 
paiiture  of  green  gra&s  and  daisies.  As  the  horse 
tiijfged  and  strained  at  his  load,  the  eolt  r&coA  ovflr 
to  the  fence  and  hailed  him: 


he  asks  is  not  a  nursing  bottle  while 
student  but  recognitinii  from  his  count 
when  he  has  become  a  good  artist." 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  Mr.  MaclV 
has  gathered  around  him  in  Paris,  and 
country  home  in  Giverny,  a  colony  of 
American  art  students.  For  them  he 
tains  a  schoi)!  1o  which  he  who  will  mai 
without  charge,  to  receive  such  instniati 
advice  as  he  may  ask  for. 

A  few  years  after  his  removal  to  P 
married    Miss    Mary    Louise   Faircbild 
Louis,  who  was   also    an   art  studi;ni 
is  a  landscape  artist  of  the  modern 
and  a  paiutur  of  miniatures  on  iv( 
abilities,  havo  been  recognized  by 
Government,  which  has  bought  ma? 
paintings  for  tlio  jjublie  gaUijrifs. 

Mr.  MacMonnies'  interest  in  the  cres 
an  American  art  has  been  much  affec 
his  boyhood  in  Brooklyn.  Recallii 
pleasure  of  his  early  days  in  Prospeci 
he  has  made  especially  for  it  several 
which  he  has  given  to  the  city.  Th( 
and  Duck"  reproduced  on  page  696918 


'BOV  AND   HSROH" 


"'You  are  an  old  fool  to  work  your  heart  ouu 
like  tliat,'  he  said. 

"'Never  snind.'  reolied  the  hofse.  'I  am  doing 
my  duly  faitlifuUv,  as  I  have  6ovse  for  many  years, 
and  scinie  day  lliese  people  will  realize  it.  and  I 
shall  receive  my  reward.' 

"And  to-day,  the  foreigner  visiting  in  Paris,  is 
shown  into  the  ^Tcat  Museum,  and  there,  in  a  glass 
case  Umiid  ivitb  silver  and  s«t  On  a  p.'cdestal,  is  the 
fikelctun  of  a  horse.  It  is  the  skeleton  of  the  cab- 
horse.  And  on  a  tablet  beneath  is  inscribed,  The 
Rkwakd  ov  Virtur." 

It  was  pointed  out,  in  a  rtcent  number  of 
THEWoitLD'aWoRK.that  the  conditions  which 
inspired  this  fable  are  now  passing,  and  that 
American  appreciation  of  American  art  is 
growing. 

Mr.  MacMonnies  expresses  his  idea  thus: 
"The  man  wJw  is  bound  to  succeed  needs  no 
pap.  He  will  succeed  anyhow.  He  will 
get   his  art   education   at  any   cost.     What 
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In  pursuance  ut  Ins  idea  of  American  art  ii 
AmeriL-a.  Mr,  MacMonnies,  several  years 
resolved  txi  move  to  .\i*w  York  Citv,  Hi 
opened  a  studio  in  Waslimgton  Square,  aii( 
was  follo^ved  by  many  stud<;nts  of  his  colon] 
in  France.  Bui  he  soon  discovered  that  th 
noises  of  the  park  and  of  the  elevated  railroa 


"S[K    HAUHV   VANF,  " 
ErKUd  In  Boilon 

entrance  to  the  park,  s\Tiibolize  "  The 
Triumph  of  Mind  Over  Bnite  Force."  To  pro- 
duce them,  Mr.  MacMonnies  bought  two  wild 
horses  in  Andalusia  and  had  them  brought 
to  his  studio  in  Paris.  There,  by  means 
of  ropes  and  stretchers,  the  horses  were 
posed  more  than  three  hundred  times  in  the 
positions  in  which  they  appear  in  the  groups. 


"SHAKESPEAUK" 

Id  the  CoDgmiioiiiI  Libruy  u  Watliliipi'n 


4 


were  too  much  for  his  high-strung  nerves,  a( 
he  sought  a  location  on  a  more  secludi 
square.  Later,  however,  he  heeded  the  advi 
of  his  frieiiids,  and  returned  to  Paris  as  t 
place  where  he  coiild  produce  hia  work  to  t 
best  advantage. 

The    effects    of    his    residence    in    Fra 
have  been  manifested  in  several  ways.     Tl 


..^ 


-NATHAN    HALE" 
Ab.  IdoliMd  coMcpLui  of  III*  AEurio-D  pi,th«i.    No«  uindinf  in  City  UiU  Puk,  Ne«  V<ark 


Fbn^kretaplied  bj  Bjubii  ftrul 
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"DIANA" 

Ur-  MtcMo:iini»  cnntiden  thii  pFihipi  hia  M|th»i  irtlitii:  achieve m cut 
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"THE   COUNTESS   OF   TROUBRIANU" 

rrOm  Ibe  painting  by  ^Trdi-ricli  MacMoADin 


"THE   CUKG   OF  GIVKRNY" 

hy  Viodenck  UicMunniu 


"MRS    FRFnEBICK    MacMOSNIES   AND    CHILDREN,    IN   THE  GARDEN   OF  GIVEBNV 
Vy  FT^inidL  M'icMpnnits-     Ttw  child  lictldG  Mr.i.  MicMonnlci  ii  UaijcHc,  ifie  Dihcr  a  Deny 


many  tons  of  granite  do  you  intend  to  use  in 
the  base?"  His  reply  Was,  "If  you  are  in 
the  business  of  buying  granite,  you  may 
use  as  much  as  you  want,  one  ton  or  one 
hundred  thousand  tons.  I  am  an  artist,  and 
I  have  never  yet  heard  of  art  being  bought  by 
the  pound."  The  question  was  dropped 
until  the  contract  for  the  commission  was 
drawn.  When  Mr.  MacMonnies  received  it 
he  discovered  in  it  a  clause  providing  that  in 
case    the    bronzes  were    ever    thrown    down 


from  their  base,  by  any  cause  whatever,  and 
any  person  or  property  should  be  Injured,  he 
and,  his  heirs,  and  their  heirs  forever,  should 
be  liable  for  the  damage  sustained.  He 
returned  the  contract  without  comment, 
unsigned.  When  the  committee  wrote  him 
asking  the  reason,  his  brief  reply  was,  "Your 
lawyers  are  too  sharp." 

To  attempt  to  place  Mr.  MacMonnies* 
relative  position  as  an  artist  is  outside  the 
province  of  this  article.     Among  his  friends 
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FtDBi  I  iijiDtuit  by  Miu  Ellen  G.  Enunel,  Jormetlji  aac  o!  hii  pupili 


:udents  he  is  held  in  affectionate  regard 

f;le,  generous  comrade.     To  the  public 
ivcn  many  beautiful  and  vivid  works 
The  best  appreciation  of  his  artistic 
>pment     and     his    actual     achievement 
is  accorded  him  bv  his  fellow  artists 


i 


is  the  closing  sentence  of  a  speech  by  hjs 
first  master,  Mr.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  at  a 
recent  banquet  of  the  Montaialc  Club :  "  When 
he  came -to  me  he  was  like  a  dove  in  the 
nest;  now  he  is  like  an  eagle  soaring  in  the 
firmament." 


[Ntm— Phn-lDfTiplu  not  olhcnriie  crediM>1  arc  eted  by  efOl^rj  of  Ht.  T.  B.  Suit,] 


THE   STORY   OF    HENRY    B.   HYDE 

II. 

HOW  HB  BUILT  UP  LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  BE  THE  LARGEST  BUSINESS  ]N  THE  WORLD, 
WITH  FREEDOM  FROM  ACCOUNTABILITY— THE  CHANGES  OF  INSURANCE  LAWS;  THE 
CREATION  OF  THE  INSURANCE  LOBBY;  THE  DECISIONS  OF  COURTS  THAT  LEAVF.  THE 
POLICY  HOLDER  HELPLESS— THE  CENTRAL  CONFUSION  OF  IDEAS  WHEREBY  ALL  THESE 
THINGS   WERE   DONE,  AND   THE    PERSONAL    CAREER    OF  THE    MAN    WHO  DID  THEH 

BY 

"Q.     P." 

[TIi€  Novrmb^r  World's  Work  contained  an  article  explaining  the  confusion  ol  ideas  on  which  the  great 
insMranet  business  has  been  built  tip.    Other  articles  tire  to  follou:] 


MODERN  life  insurance— both  in  its 
methods  and  in  its  character — is  a 
direct  result  of  the  energy  and 
fertility  of  the  late  Henry  B.  Hyde,  the 
founder  of  the  Equitable,  He  opened  the 
way  for  it  to  become  the  colossal  thing  that 
it  ifl.  He  discovered  and  applied  the  peculiar 
Confusion  of  Ideas  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  this  great  growth  of  business.  The  same 
Confusion  of  Ideas  that  caused  this  almost 
incalculable  volume  of  business  brought 
in  miiiions  of  dollars  for  which  the  companies 
are  not  ItgcUly  responsible;  and  this  is  the 
centre  of  the  whole  evil. 

HOW  HR.  HYDE   HADE   THE   BUSINESS   BIG 

For  the  first  few  years  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
in  1859,  Mr.  Hyde  continued  the  conservative 
customs  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, in  whose  service  he  had  been  trained. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  personally  soliciting 
insurance.     He  not  only  invented  modern  life 
insurance,  but  was  the  originator  of  the  life 
insurance  solicitor,  or  salesman.     There  had 
previously  been  dignified  appeals  for  business 
such  as  savings  banks  now  make,  and  there 
M  been  advertisements  of   assets    and    of 
stability  somewhat  like  present-day  fire  in- 
surance advertisements;  but  there  had  been 
"one  of    the    modem    lecch-Hke,    persistent 
^iinging  to  a  possible  policy  holder,  until  his 
application    had    been    signed    and    his    first 
Payment  paid,  for  fear  his  wife  would  be  a 
^dow  and  his  children  orphans  to-morrow. 
This  was  Mr.  Hyde's  first  departure  from 
^^  old  methods.     He  wrote   to  everybody 
^  knew,  soliciting  them  to  look  into  the 


advantages  of  life  insurance  and  urging  upon 
them  the  superior  stability  of  his  company, 
with  its  $100,000  paid  in  capital,  over  the  older 
companies  which  were  mutual  and  had  no 
capital  guarantee.  lie  spent  most  of  his 
time  making  the  rounds  of  business  offices  in 
New  York,  personally  soliciting  business. 
He  made  everything  tell.  His  selections  of 
clerks  and  even  his  purchases  of  household 
supplies  for  his  own  family  were  utilized  to 
bring  business  to  his  company.  His  church 
connections,  his  country  friends,  the  many 
acquaintances  that  he  had  made  as  clerk  in 
the  Mutual  Life,  were  all  made  to  contribute 
to  his  success;  and  ho  kept  his  purjwse  to 
make  the  Equitable's  assets  Si 00,000,000 
before  he  died. 

The  first  iK)hcics  came  in  slowly.  The 
times  M'erc  hard,  and  money  was  scarce. 
Life  insurance  was  not  then  regarded  as  a 
profitalije  investment.  The  "investment" 
idea  had  not  been  developed.  Moreover, 
interest  rates  were  high  and  men  could  lend 
their  money  out  to  great  advantage.  Even 
United  States  bonds  were  below  par  and 
many  securities  which  are  now  "gilt  edged" 
were  then  purchasable  at  a  few  dollars  a 
share.  Ilis  experience  in  those  oarjy  years 
confirmed  him  in  the  behcf  that  both  the 
principles  and  the  methods  of  hfc  insurance 
management  must  be  changed  to  fit  them  to 
the  American  speculative  aiiirit,  and  espooi.illy 
that  the  routine  business  with  its  short 
periods  of  accounting  must  bo  changed. 
Something  must  be  done,  to«^  to  offer  a  man 
a  better  bargain  than  to  wait  till  ho  died  for 
the  benefits  to  accrue. 

The  Civil  War  brought  shocks  to  all  the 
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older  companies,  but  Mr.  Hyde's  company 
and  its  policies  were  all  new  and  the  number 
of  them  was  not  great;  and,  while  the  other 
companies  were  busily  engaged  in  protecting 
themselves,  he  was  free  to  branch  out;  and 
he  did  branch  out. 

He  began  by  declaring  higher  dividends 
to  his  policy  holders,  than  the  policy  holders 
of  any  other  company  received.  He  had 
inserted  no  provisions  in  his  charter  limiting 
the  nature  of  the  Equitable  investments  and 
he  was  restricted  only  by  the  insurance  law, 
to  which  he  paid  little  attention.  His  busi- 
ness instincts  were  shrewd,  his  judgment 
good,  and  his  self-confidence  boundless.  His 
investments  were  so  made  that  in  the  general 
inflation  of  the  war  time  their  market  value 
increased.  To  the  very  limit  of  safety,  he 
paid  out  all  he  could  to  his  policy  holders. 
The  office  expenses  were  kept  down  to  a 
minimum.  He  did  the  real  executive  work 
himself,  and  his  year's  salary  was  less  tlian 
the  monthly  pay  of  an  insurance  vice- 
president  to-day. 

His  enthusiasm  was  infectious.  His  large 
dividends  gave  him  a  substantial  argument 
and  the  Equitable  gained  rapidly.  The 
first  year  he  sold  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000 
of  insurance.  The  second  year,  the  out- 
standing policies  were  more  than  doubled. 
In  1861,  a  year  of  trouble  and  uncertainty,  he 
sold  another  million  dollars  of  insurance,  the 
next  year  twice  as  much,  the  third  year  four 
times  as  much,  the  fourth  year  seven  times 
as  much;  and  by  the  close  of  the  war  the 
outstanding  insurance  had  increased  to  more 
than  $50,000,000.  He  kept  ever  before  him 
the  hope  of  the  realization  of  his  dream. 

He  made  a  prompt  distribution  of  the 
surplus  from  overcharged  rates,  and  the  busi- 
ness grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  By  his 
economical  and  efficient  management,  the 
savings  for  several  years  amounted  to  more 
than  the  Icfial  reserve.  This  cut  the  cost  of 
insurance  almnst  in  half.  The  dividends  went 
to  the  policy  holders  and  made  the  best  kind 
of  an  advertisement. 

The  results  of  the  early  management  of  the 
Equitable  by  Mr.  Hyde  are  conclusive  proof 
of  the  possibility  of  sound  and  cheap  life 
insurance.  It  was  a  demonstration,  beyond 
all  cavil.  Such  results  noised  abroad  pushed 
the  Equitable  rapidly  to  the  front.  For  the 
first  eight  years  its  outstanding  insurance 
almost  doubled  annually. 


But  even  with  all  this  great  growth,  Mr, 
Hyde's  ambition  that  his  company  should 
have  $100,000,000  of  assets  did  not  seem 
likely  to  be  realized  within  his  hfetime. 
Every  dividend  to  the  policy  holders  reduced 
the  assets  by  that  much.  The  forms  of 
policies  then  most  popular  were  either 
"  term "  life  insurance,  or  "  straight "  life 
insurance.  The  requirements  of  the  legal 
reserve  on  these  were  provided  for  by  law, 
and  the  excess  of  the  reserve  liabilities 
formed  a  "  surplus "  or  overcharge  fund 
which  both  by  law  and  by  the  Equitable 
charter  had  to  be  returned  to  the  policy 
holders  at  periods  not  longer  than  five  years. 
Rapid  as  the  growth  of  the  company  was,  the 
money  that  the  company  could  keep  for 
itself  was  small. 

Mr.  Hyde  had  already  set  himself  to  work 
to  find  out  what  forms  of  policies  would 
sell  better  than  ordinary  life  insurance. 
One  of  the  first  that  he  tried  was  drawn  on  the 
old  tontine  principle.  Every  holder  of  such 
a  policy  who  did  not  keep  up  his  payments 
promptly  forfeited  all  interest  in  the  amounts 
that  he  had  already  paid,  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  these  forfeited  sums  became  an 
additional  fund  to  be  divided  among  the 
paying  policy   holders  on  their  deaths. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
money-making,  but  the  money  was  yet  the 
policy  holders'  and  had  to  be  distributed  to 
them. 

As  soon  as  a  policy  holder  became  unable 
to  make  his  premium  payment,  the  forfeiture 
of  his  policy  set  free  the  reserve  that  had 
been  put  aside  for  its  maturity.  But,  so 
long  as  the  results  of  this  were  only  to  in- 
crease the  dividend  payments  which  had  to 
be  distributed  within  five  years,  they  gave 
no  help  to  the  amassing  of  great  assets. 

While  taking  no  part  in  politics  for  the 
sake  of  politics,  Mr,  Hyde  had  always  culti- 
vated the  acquaintance  of  political  leaders 
and  of  men  prominent  in  all  walks  of  life. 
He  had  invested  some  of  the  Equitable 
assets  in  securities  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  which  Commodore  Van- 
derbilt  was  then  forming  into  a  system  by 
development  and  extension.  He  knew  that 
a  young  man  named  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
was  looking  after  Commodore  Vanderbilt's 
matters  in  Albany,  and  doing  the  work 
cheaply  and  successfully. 

Mr.   Hyde  then  prepared  an  amendment 
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:  insurance  law,  changing  the  require- 
that  dividends  be  paid  every  five 
X)  as  to  make  them  payable  "  fium  time 
e."  Here  came  in  the  evil  of  deferred 
:nts.  This  change  in  the  law  was 
in  1868,  with  little  trouble  or  expense. 
;  Depew  looked  after  it  and  Commodore 
rbilt's  friends  in  the  Legislature  voted 
In  order  to  evade — or  to  escape — the 
jments  of  the  Equitable  charter,  these 
were  inserted  in  the  law:  "Notwith- 
1^  anything  in  the  charter  of  such 
ation  to  the  contrary." 
t  also  was  the  beginning  of  the  Insurance 
'.  Neither  the  State  Superintendent 
urance  nor  anyone  in  politics  at  that 
'ealized  the  value  and  the  significance 
i  change  in  the  law,  a  change  worth 
per  vote  than  the  change  in  the  New 
City  charter  for  which  Tweed  paid  as 
IS  $100,000  a  vote — ^worth  more  than 
load  legislation,  for  which  Jay  Gould 
as  high  as  $40,000  per  vote.  It  is 
Eul  if  Mr.  Hyde  paid  anything  for  this 
tant  amendment — certainly  at  the  time 
ig  worth  speaking  of.  But  young  Depew 
3iany  years. 

m  that  date  to  this — now  almost  forty 
—the  great  life  insurance  companies  have 
i^ally  controlled  the  insurance  law  of 
'ork.  Whatever  amendments  they  have 
i  have  been  made,  and  no  changes 
leen  made  to  which  they  did  not  assent. 
have  maintained  a  Lobby,  not  with  the 
vulgarity  as  the  liquor  dealers'  associa- 
ir  the  race-track  proprietors,  or  the 
s  of  speculative  franchises;  but  they 
ilways  had  friendly  financial  relations 
oth  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic 
committees,  with  the  prominent  mem- 
f  the  legislature  of  both  parties,  and 
nen  of  influence  in  state  affairs  regard- 
politics. 

erintendent  Hendricks  of  the  State 
.nee  Department  made  an  investigation 
:  Equitable's  affairs  last  spring,  and 
ed  that  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  the 
■  United  States  Senator  from  New  York, 
David  B.  Hill,  formerly  Governor, 
1  States  Senator,  and  candidate  for 
temocratic  nomination  for  President, 
openly  on  the  Equitable's  pay  roll 
ing  regular  payments  which  were  larger 
he  salaries  that  they  received  or  receive 
mbers  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


Other  expenses  of  the  Lobby  have  been 
handled  indirectly.  Real  estate  loans  have 
.  given  opportunities  to  throw  a  profitable 
business  in  searching  titles,  to  favored 
lawyers;  and  the  making  of  loans  has  per- 
mitted the  payment  of  commissions.  Besides 
these  indirect  means  of  political  bribery, 
direct  payments  also  have  been  made  and 
charged  to  legal  expenses,  and  to  advertising 
and  sundry  accounts. 

This  original  "graft"  did  not  begin  as  a 
direct  tax  on  the  policy  holders.  As  Mr. 
Hyde  had  utilized  even  his  personal  household 
expenditures  to  induce  his  grocer  and  his 
butcher  to  take  out  policies  in  the  Equitable, 
he  could  see  no  wrong  in  extracting  benefit  at 
the  expense  of  the  men  who  mortgaged  their 
property  to  the  Equitable. 

During  these  early  years,  the  Equitable 
Society  was  at  war  with  the  Mutual  and  the 
New  York  Life  companies,  the  Mutual  espe- 
cially. One  beneficial  result  of  the  competi- 
tion and  recrimination  between  the  companies 
was  the  establishment  of  "surrender  values," 
which  means  that  when  a  policy  holder  has 
been  paying  premiums  regularly  for  five,  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  he  shall  not  lose  every  cent 
he  has  paid  because  of  his  failing  to  meet  a 
single  payment.  Public  sentiment  would  not 
tolerate  this  revival  of  the  old-time  tontine. 
Through  competition  the  companies  found 
it  better  to  guarantee  a  certain  value  to  every 
policy  on  which  more  than  three  years' 
premiums  had  been  paid,  and  to  give  the 
insured  the  option  to  take  cash,  or  a  paid-up 
policy,  or  "term"  insurance  for  a  part  of  the 
value  of  his  reserve.  Hence  in  the  present 
day's  insurance,  every  policy  on  which  the 
premiums  have  been  paid  has  some  value. 
Usually  the  surrender  value  is  printed  on  the 
policy;  or.  if  not,  it  is  contained  in  the  law 
or  in  a  statement  given  to  the  policy  holder. 
It  is  these  provisions,  begun  by  competition 
among  the  companies  and  enforced  by  law 
in  several  states,  which  have  tended  to 
compHcate  the  popular  understanding  on  the 
part  of  policy  holders  of  what  they  are  to 
receive.  The  policy  holder  often  confounds 
the  surrender  value  guaranteed  him  with  the 
dividend  promised  him  by  the  agent.  The 
surrender  value  he  is  certain  to  get.  Of  the 
promised  dividend  he  may  get  something ;  but, 
under  the  present  system  of  management  he 
will  get  far  less  than  the  expectation  which 
the  solicitor  held  out  to  hjm.    Such  dividends 
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as  were  paid  by  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Equitable  have  never  been  repeated 
since. 

In  brief,  then,  the  old  kinds  of  policies  did 
not,  with  all  Mr.  Hyde's  energy  and  success, 
bring  in  money  fast  enough.  Or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  too  much  still  had  to  be  paid 
out.  He  had,  up  to  this  time,  taken  several 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  profitable 
intricacies  and  confusions  of  the  great  modem 
System,  or  Machine. 

He  had  had  the  law  changed  so  that  he  was 
no  longer  obliged  to  pay  dividends  to  his 
policy  holders  every  five  years,  but  only 
"from  time  to  time" — which  meant  when  he 
pleased.  In  other  words,  he  had  begun  to 
play  the  "deferred  dividend"  trick. 

He  had,  with  the  managers  of  the  other 
big  companies,  established  the  insurance 
lobby  at  Albany,  and  no  important  laws 
have  since  been  passed  except  such  as  they 
have  wished  to  pass. 

So  far  so  good;  but,  except  the  deferred 
dividends,  there  was  yet  no  fund  for  which 
the  companies  were  not  responsible.  The 
larger  source  of  these  was  yet  to  be  opened. 

Now  to  understand  the  great  sources  of 
income  for  which  these  companies  are  not 
legally  responsible,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
an  elementary  explanation  of  life  insurance. 
For  when  you  pay  for  a  policy  you  pay  for 
several   separate    things. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  mortality  tables 
tell  exactly  what  the  actual  cost  of  insurance 
would  be,  if  there  were  no  expenses  of  man- 
agement. For  the  number  of  men  who 
die  at  a  given  age  bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the 
total  number  who  die  and  to  the  number 
who  die  at  any  other  given  age. 

But  the  mortality  tables  which  show  these 
relations  are  based  on  the  death  rate  of  the 
past  population,  not  on  the  death  rate  of  the 
present  selected  list  of  persons  who  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  insurance  companies.  For  this 
reason,  then,  a  man  who  is  a  good  risk  pays  too 
much — the  rate  is  too  high.  Here  comes  the 
first  excess  charge  that  policy  holders  pay. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
expense  of  managing  the  companies,  which 
of  coiu^e  must  be  allowed  for.  For  all 
expenses  of  management,  of  ag<:>nts,  and  the 
like,  the  early  actuaries  added  one-third  to 
the  actual  hare  cost  of  insurance  as  shown  by 
the  mortality  tables.  A  "straight"  policy, 
therefore — the  simplest  policy  that  you  can 


buy,  a  policy  analagous  to  a  lire-in; 
poUcy — ^properly  costs  what  the  nu 
tables  show  as  the  propef  sum  to  m 
death  payments  plus  the  cost  of  mana^ 

Next,  a  man  who  buys  a  "  st 
policy  at  twenty-one  years  of  age  of 
gets  it  cheaper  than  a  man  who  bu> 
thirty,  and  so  on.  If  a  man  paid  eve- 
what  the  mortality  tables  call  for,  he 
pay  (for  every  $i,o6o  of  insurance)  at  t 
one,  •7.63;  but  this  would  increase 
year  till  at  fifty  he  woidd  pay  $13 
seventy,  $60.19,  ^°^  ^^  ^^-  ^^  "it^ 
a  man  would  pay  in  two  years  more  1 
would  receive  at  death.  In  other  wot 
rate  becomes  prohibitory  as  men  get  ol 
as  a  rule,  insurance  is  not  sold  in  th 
but  the  cost  is  "averaged  up."  A  i 
twenty-one  pays  a  fixed,  stationary  r 
all  the  rest  of  his  life — a  rate  high  enc 
"average  up"  and  to  "average  dow 
the  payments  of  all  men  at  variou 
The  addition  thus  made  to  the  rates  i 
life  are  the  "reserve."  This  "reser 
necessary.  Without  it  insurance  wo 
much  too  cheap  in  youth  and  mu 
costly  in  old  age  to  be  conducted  as 
or  practicable  business. 

"Straight"  life  insurance,  then,  hf 
three  items  of  cost — the  annual  mc 
cost,  the  "reserve,"  and  the  cost  of  n 
ment.  With  an  annual,  or  frequer 
tribution  of  the  savings,  or  earnings 
was  no  way  to  accumulate  a  vas 
without  definite,   legal  responsibility 

But  when  the  payments  of  savii 
earnings,  were  deferred,  Mr.  Hyde  ac 
the  assets  of  his  company  without 
correspondingly  to  its  liabilities;  f 
deferred  dividends  were  not  guarante 
only  promised.  There  is  no  bindin 
obligation  to  pay  them;  and  when  tl 
paid,  any  amount  may  be  paid  tJ 
company  chooses.  No  fixed  rate  can 
in  advance  or  required  by  law. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Hyde  began  to  sell  "  d 
dividend"  policies,  every  one  of  whii 
brought  in  a  certain  sum  of  money  foi 
he  could  not  be  held  to  account.  I 
bitter  competition;  and  there  was 
vestigation  of  his  methods  by  a  con 
of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  187 
that  time,  ten-year  deferred  dividend 
were  maturing.  The  dividends  wen 
than  they  had  been  at  an  earlier  tin 
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policy  holders  demanded  the  reason.  The 
invest^ation  of  1877  started  off  well,  but 
Mr.  Hyde  succeeded  in  having  the  other 
companies  investigated  as  well  as  the  Equit- 
able. Both  the  Mutual  and  the  New  York 
Life  had  by  this  time  copied  Mr.  Hyde's  more 
successful  methods;  and,  under  the  stress  of  a 
public  investigation,  they  came  together  and 
made  peace  and  not  only  pacified  the  legis- 
lature, but  succeeded  in  suppressing  almost 
all  of  the  printed  copies  of  the  testimony 
already  taken. 

Here  began  the  union  of  the  big  companies 
in  matters  of  legislation,  of  inquiry,  and  of 
litigation. 

Since  that  time,  while  these  three  com- 
panies have  fought  among  themselves  about 
some  thii^,  they  have  been  united  in  all 
matters  of  legislation  and  litigation.  They 
combined  to  support  the  Lobby.  They  united 
in  bringing  to  bear  their  influence  upon  the 
insurance  department  and  the  legislature, 
not  only  in  New  York  but  in  every  other 
state  where  there  was  an  insurance  depart- 
ment administering  an  insurance  law. 

How  greatly  the  expenses  of  this  lobby 
fund  grew  has  been  partly  disclosed  in  the 
present  New  York  legislative  investigation. 
The  legislative  expenses  of  two  of  these 
companies  have  aggregated  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  annually. 

The  next  step  and  the  longest  step  was  the 
"endowment"  policy.  This  was  developed 
by  Mr.  Hyde  at  the  same  time  that  he  changed 
the  life  policy  from  short-time  dividends  to 
long-period  deferred  dividends.  The  endow- 
ment policy  was  particularly  attractive  in  its 
appeal  to  the  American  pubHc.  It  provided 
that  in  return  for  specified  annual  payments, 
the  full  face  of  the  policy  should  be  paid  in 
case  of  death  during  the  period  and,  in  case 
the  policy  holder  lived  out  the  endowment 
period,  he  was  to  receive  the  full  face  of  the 
policy,  with  the  acctmiulated  deferred  divi- 
dends. 

The  Mutual  at  first  opposed  the  innova- 
tions and  reduced  its  premium  rates  for 
straight  life  policies.  The  reduction  of  pre- 
mium rates  also  reduced  the  agent's  com- 
missions. Mr.  Hyde  promptly  took  over  the 
best  a^nts  of  the  Mutual  by  offering  them 
larger  commissions  to  sell  the  deferred  divi- 
dend and  the  endowment  policies.  The 
agents'  compensation  was  and  is  now  in  ahnost 
tU  caies,  a  percentage  on  the  first  year's 


payment  and  a  smaller  percentage  on  future 
payments.  In  the  competition  for  agents, 
this  percentage  has  grown  from  one-third  of 
the  first  year's  payment  to  all  the  first  year's 
payment  and  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  on  future 
payments.  The  payment  of  such  commis- 
sions on  straight  life  policies  is  not  possible, 
for  it  would  exhaust  all  the  first  two  years' 
income  and  leave  nothing  for  the  mortality 
payments  or  the  reserve.  On  endowment 
and  deferred  dividend  policies  the  payment 
of  large  commissions  is  possible  because  of  the 
smaller  "reserve"  requirements  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  money  paid  in.  There  is 
not  as  much  life  insurance  reserve  required 
for  a  twenty-year  endowment  policy  as  for 
an  ordinary  straight  life  policy,  although  the 
annual  cost  of  the  endowment  policy  is  far 
greater.  An  endowment  policy  insures  the 
life  of  a  policy  holder  only  during  the  en- 
dowment term. 

This  is  the  reason  why  all  the  agents 
preferred  to  sell  endowment  policies — their 
commissions  were  so  much  larger.  Here 
appears  the  business  acumen  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  endowment  policy.  The  public 
took  to  it  kindly  and  paid  so  much  for  it 
that  the  business  of  soliciting  life  insurance 
became  an  enormously  profitable  one.  Good 
men  could  be  got  for  it. 

Now  to  return  to  the  real  character  of  the 
endowment  policy.  Here  is  the  master- 
trick  of  the  Confusion  of  Ideas.  The  agent 
informs  the  policy  holder  that  he  is  sure  to 
get  his  money  whether  he  lives  or  dies.  If 
he  lives  he  will  receive  the  deferred  dividends 
besides.  This  proposition  was  attractive  to 
the  American  people,  although  in  European 
countries  it  has  had  no  popularity. 

The  policy  holder  (and  many  an  agent  for 
that  matter)  has  really  never  understood  the 
trick  in  this  sort  of  policy  nor  the  fallacy  of 
this  argument. 

Tlie  policy  holder  pays  for  two  things,  life 
insurance  and  "  endoutinent" ;  and  by  no 
possibility  can  Ite  get  more  than  one.  The 
insurance  company  takes  both  his  life  insurance 
paytnents  and  his  savings  iiwcstntcnts.  If 
he  dies  during  his  endouTttent  period,  he  does 
not  receive  one  penny  of  endoumient  or  of 
deferred  dividends.  If  he  outlives  tlie  endow- 
ment period,  }te  receives  his  savings  but  his 
life  insurance  policy  expires,  and  tliere  is  no 
money  coming  to  him  in  case  of  death,  unless 
he  takes  more  life  insurance. 
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The  workings  of  this  plan  of  insurance  can 
be  best  explained  by  assuming  that  one  man 
takes  out  an  "endowment  bond"  policy  and 
another  takes  out  a  "straight  life"  policy, 
and  that  the  second  man  puts  in  a  savings 
bank  every  year  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  two  forms  of  insurance.  The  man  who 
takes  the  "endowment  bond"  policy  pays 
for  two  things — insurance  and  endowment. 
If  he  bought  insurance  only  and  put  what  he 
pays  for  endowment  in  a  savings  bank,  he 
would  be  better  off — in  most  contingencies 
enormously  better  off. 

In  case  of  death,  each  policy  holder  will 
get  exactly  the  same  sum,  $  1 ,000.  In 
addition,  the  man  who  had  deposited  his 
"endowment"  money  in  the  savings  bank 
would  leave  to  his  heirs  the  whole  amount  of 
hsi  savings  bank  deposits  with  compound 
interest.  The  man  who  had  been  paying  his 
endowment  to  a  life  insurance  company  would 
forfeit  it  all.  If  at  any  time  during  the  en- 
dowment period  both  died,  the  savings  bank 
depositor  would  be  better  off;  and,  if  he  died 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  a  twenty-year 
endowment,  he  would  be  practically  twice  as 
well  off. 

It  is  by  this  trick  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  ha\'e  been  fooled — have  fooled  them- 
selves ,  and  this  device  is  what  has  brought  in 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  these 
companies. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  of  deferring  dividends 
became  general — that  is,  the  plan  of  not 
being  obliged  to  make  any  accounting  to  the 
pohcy  holders — ^earningsor  savings  from  other 
sources  swelled  the  irresponsible  fund  enor- 
mously. I  shall  not  interrupt  the  story  of 
Mr.  Hyde's  career  to  explain  these  here,  but 
an  explanation  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
article.  Some  of  these  other  sources  of  income 
for  which  the  companies  are  not  legally 
responsible  are: 

{ 1 )  The  income  from  lapsed  policies,  which 
is  enormous. 

(2)  The  difference  made  by  the  higher 
interest  which  the  companies  receive  from 
investments  o\er  the  rate  of  interest,  on 
which  they  calculate  the  "  reserve." 

There  are  other  sources,  but  of  these  later. 

The  combining  of  the  investment,  or  sav- 
ings, feature  with  straight  life  insurance,  and 
the  deferring  of  the  retiim  of  these  excess 
charges  to  the  policy  holders,  combined  to 
realize    Mr.    Hyde's    early    ambitions.    The 


assets  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assui 
Society  passed  the  hiindred-million  c 
mark  in  1890.  But  they  did  not  stop  t 
The  ball  which  he  had  set  rolling  could  n< 
stopped  without  a  total  change  of  syt 
It  went  on  accumtilating  in  geomel 
ratio.  The  "siuplus"  grew  so  large  th 
was  necessary  to  swell  the  liability  'ace 
in  order  to  diminish  its  colossal  size.  It 
for  this  reason  that  the  "reser\'e"  basis 
changed  from  4  per  cent,  to  3,  maki: 
needlessly  increased  showing  of  the  insui 
fund  liabilities.  The  investment  of  this 
mense  sum  of  capital  began  to  tax 
abilities  of  its  managers. 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  there 
no  protests  on  the  part  of  the  policy  hoi 
The    protesting    pohcy    holders    have 
clamoring  for  twenty  years,  and  the  WJ 
which  their  clamors  were  gagged  is  01 
the  most  shameful  chapters  of  the  story 
was  naturally  a  long  time  before  the  defi 
dividends  matured,  and  the  holders  of 
policies  realized  that  their  returns  were 
what  they  had  been  led  to  expect. 

In  1886,  the  litigation  of  aggrieved  p 
holders  began.     Policy  holders  whose  po 
had  matured  figured  out  that  the  so-c 
"surplus"  belonged  to  them  and  ought  1 
paid    in    dividends    which    they    had 
promised.     They   brought   suit   for  it. 
cases  of  Bogardus  (reported  in  volume 
and  of  Uhlman  (reported  in  volume  109  o 
Reports  of  the  New  York  Court  of  App 
state  the  policy  holders'  complaints.     Ii 
first  one  of  these  cases,  Chief  Judge  P 
decided  that  a  policy  holder  who   had 
all  his  payments  was  entitled  to  an  accout 
of  the  profits  and  to  the  dividends  due 
In  the  second  of  these  cases,  decided 
years  later,  another  judge,  who  was  then 
is  now  a  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  of 
York,  wrote  a  contrary  opinion,  holding 
unless  fraud  or  malfeasance  could  be  pre 
a  policy  holder  was  not  entitled  to  ar 
counting  but  must  take  whatever  the  com; 
chose  to  give  him. 

In  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  ■ 
suits  and  even  to  prevent  policy  holders" 
alleging  fraud  or  mismanagement  of 
officials,  the  Insurance  Lobby  had  tht 
surance  law  amended  and  a  new  se> 
(Section  56)  inserted,  which  prohibits 
such  suits  by  policy  holders  without 
consent  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  i 
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of  Kew  York.  And  until  this  last  siuniner, 
following  the  Equitable  exposures,  no  At- 
torney General  ever  consented. 

Notwithstanding  this  statutory  prohibition, 
policy  holders  continued  to  sue,  until  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  Greef  vs.  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  (160  New  York,  19), 
delivered  a  final  and  sweeping  opinion  that 
the  policy  holders  have  no  right  to  anything 
beyond  the  face  of  the  policy  except  what 
the  officers  choose  to   apportion  to  them. 

This  legislation  and  these  decisions  gave 
the  sanction  of  both  the  law  and  the  highest 
court  of  the  state  to  Mr.  Hyde's  scheme. 
The  other  companies  had  long  since  imitated 
it  and  in  both  the  litigation  and  the,  legislation 
their  attorneys  joined^ — and  their  policy 
holders'  money  paid  the  expenses.  The 
policy  holder  was  helpless.  He  could  either 
take  what  the  companies  chose  to  give  him, 
at  the  expiration  of  his  policy,  or  he  could 
surrender  it  and  take  what  proportion  of  the 
reserve  the  amended  law  gave  him. 

The  Equitable  was  a  stock  company  and  its 
control  could  not  be  taken  from  Mr.  Hyde, 
but  the  policy  holders  of  the  New  York  Life, 
which  is  a  mutual  company,  and  legally  under 
their  control,  became  so  outraged  against  the 
extravagances  of  the  management  and  the 
nepotism  of  the  president  that  in  1892,  with 
the  aid  of  the  State  Insurance  Department 
they  succeeded  in  ousting  President  Beers 
from  the  management,  but  only  to  have  Mr. 
John  A.  McCall,  a  former  Superintendent  of 
Insurance,  succeed  him;  and  Mr.  McCall  in 
his  recent  testimony  before  the  investigating 
committee  has  showed  the  policy  holder  that 
the  evils  of  modem  life  insurance  are  not  the 
result  of  the  man  but  of  the  system.  In  the 
Mutual  there  were  also  efforts  to  overthrow 
the  management,  but  these  efforts  were 
stopped  in  ways  that  need  not  here  be  ex- 
plained in  detail. 

The  result  of  these  vast  accumulations  of 
money  without  corresponding  legal  responsi- 
bility for  its  management  or  return,  led  to 
both  extravagance  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
managers.  The  result  is  that  dividends  on 
the  maturity  of  policies  have  become  only 
one-third  or  one-half  of  what  was  promised. 
This  withholding  of  dividends  was  wilful  and 
not  for  lack  of  funds  to  pay  them.  Last  year 
the  Mutual's  savings  on  mortality  excess  in- 
terest and  surrender  reserves  were  $9,423,922, 
but    the    total,  dividends    paid    to    policy 


holders  were  only  $2,717,549,  or  less  than 
one-third.  The  New  York  Life  and  the 
Equitable  both  paid  the  policy  holders  less 
by  a  third  than  the  surplus  savings,  even 
after  all  the  extravagances  of  management. 

That  this  abstraction  of  the  dividends  is 
not  essential  to  safe  life  insurance  is  proved 
by  the  report  of  the  North  Western  Mutual, 
which  paid  the  policy  holders  in  dividends 
$5,345,924  out  of  $6,313,980  surplus  saved; 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit,  which  paid  $1,931,391 
out  of  $2,197,546,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mutual,  which  paid  $955,570  out  of  $1 ,266,639. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  companies  which  paid 
the  highest  dividends  to  their  policy  holders 
are  both  the  companies  which  have  not  a 
preponderance  of  deferred  dividend  policies 
and  which  as  a  rule  pay  the  highest  percentage 
of  surrender  values.  The  deferred  dividends 
and  the  excessive  retention  of  reserves  go 
together  in  withholding  from  the  policy 
holders  the  money  that  is  their  due. 

As  Mr.  Hyde  invented  the  system  which 
led  to  these  results,  so  he  was  the  first  indi- 
vidually to  profit  by  the  results  which  his 
system  created. 

He  began  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  by 
paying  himself  a  secret  commission  on  pre- 
miums in  addition  to  the  salary  which  he 
received.  He  did  not  raise  his  salary  because 
that  would  have  shown  disadvantageously  on 
the  public  reports.  But,  as  the  managing 
agent,  he  paid  himself  a  commission  out  of 
the  commission  account  which  amounted  to 
much  more  than  his  salary.  This  same 
course  has  been  followed  in  the  managing 
family  of  the  Mutual  Life. 

It  was  Mr.  Hyde  also  who  began  the  policy 
of  putting  up  expensive  buildings  with  the 
policy  holders'  money  as  an  advertisement 
of  the  Equitable.  After  he  had  built  these 
buildings,  he  formed  subsidiary  companies 
to  which  he  leased  space  at  a  small  rental. 
This  initial  real  estate  "graft"  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  subsidiary  and  parasite  com- 
panies about  which  so  much  has  been  heard 
and  to  which  so  much  of  the  policy  holders' 
money  was  diverted. 

The  start  was  made  in  the  safe  deposit 
companies  in  which  Mr.  Hyde  and  his  friends 
owned  stock,  and  which  paid  only  nominal 
rent.  While  the  policy  holders  received  only 
I  or  2  per  cent,  on  the  buildings,  the  stock 
holders  in  the  safe  deposit  companies  received 
dividends  of  from  10  to  30  per  cent.     From 
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safe  deposit  companies  it  was  a  short  step 
to  banks  and  trust  companies  and  also  to 
fire  insurance,  real  estate,  and  title  com- 
panies. 

Every  life  insuranpe  company  has  a  great 
deal  of  banking  to  do  in  handling  its  receipts, 
in  paying  death  losses  and  in  making  invest- 
ments of  the  reserve  assets.  It  has  a  great 
deal  of  real  estate  business  in  connection 
with  its  mortgage  loans,  and  a  great  deal 
of  fire  insurance  in  connection  with  the 
insurance  policies  on  the  properties  mort- 
gaged to  it.  Instead  of  keeping  its  money 
invested  in  profitable  and  safe  securities  and 
getting  the  highest  rate  of  interest  on  its 
mortgages,  and  other  loans,  Mr.  Hyde  also 
had  the  foundation  idea  of  doing  all  these 
things  through  subsidiary  companies  which 
he  and  his  friends  owned.  From  three 
safe  deposit  companies,  the  system  grew  to 
include  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the 
principal  cities,  which  paid  large  dividends 
through  their  handling  of  the  money  and 
investments  of  the  Equitable. 

The  other  life  insurance  companies  of  this 
class  were  not  slow  to  adopt  Mr.  Hyde's 
ideas  in  this  as  in  other  respects;  and,  after 
his  death  in  1899,  the  system  of  subsidiary 
and  parasite  companies  ran  wild.  The  next 
step  was  to  include  these  companies  and 
their  officers  and  trustees,  in  syndicates 
and  stock  and  bond  speculations  for  which 
the  policy  holders'  money  was  the  only 
capital. 

Meantime  the  insurance  law  suffered  other 
amendments.  Instead  of  the  same  safeguards 
about  the  investments  of  insurance  companies, 
as  savings  banks'  investments  arc  safeguarded, 
the  trustees  of  insurance  companies  are  left 
free  to  do  almost  as  they  please,  provided  they 
secure  in  the  aggregate  3  per  cent,  interest 
on  the  reserve  assets  and  do  not  impair  the 
straight  life  insurance  actuarial  reserve. 
Originally  assets  could  be  invested  only  in 
first  mortgages,  or  in  real  estate  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  its  value,  or  in 
United  States,  state,  city,  county,  and 
township  bonds,  with  later  the  addition  of 
first  mortgage  raikoad  bonds.  The  Insurance 
Lobby  swept  away  these  restrictions.  With 
the  restrictions  gone,  the  investment  of  the 
assets  became  a  matter  of  individual  profit 
to  the  officers  and  trustees.  The  greater  the 
volume  of  assets  to  invest,  the  larger  their 
individual    profit.      They    took    the    over- 


charges of  the  old  policy  holders  to  buy  new 
btisiness,  thereby  increasing  the  assets  al- 
though diminishing  the  policy  holders'  re- 
ttmis  in  dividends. 

There  were  more  than  69,000  insurance 
agents  at  work  in  the  United  States  last  year 
selling  these  policies.  The  cost  of  conducting 
this  business  in  the  "Big  Three"  insurance 
companies  was  more  than  $48,000,000.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  life  insurance  in  force 
from  January  1,  1905,  was  more  than 
$13,000,000,000,  and  the  assets  of  the  in- 
surance companies  more  than  $3,500,000,000. 
Every  other  white  man  in  the  United  States 
is  a  policy  holder;  and  these  policy  holders 
pay  in  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

The  practical  culmination  of  the  system 
which  Mr.  Hyde  invented  is  that  policy 
holders  of  the  "Big  Three"  companies  paid 
in  last  year  five  dollars  to  get  two  dollars 
back  and  to  give  the  managers  and  agents 
one  dollar.  For  every  $100  paid  to  the 
policy  holders  last  year,  whether  in  death 
claims,  matured  endowments,  surrender  val- 
ues, dividends,  or  what  not,  the  Equitable  paid 
to  its  officers  and  agents  and  for  managing 
expenses  $43.05;  the  Mutual,  $48.30;  and  the 
New  York  Life,  $48.27.  The  expenses  have 
increased  from  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  old 
cost  of  life  insurance  to  more  than  25  per 
cent.  While  the  savings  banks  of  New  York 
State  have  assets  of  almost  equal  value  with 
these  three  life  insurance  companies,  it  costs 
the  life  insurance  companies  twelve  times  as 
much  to  do  business.  The  salary  of  President 
McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life,  or  of  Presi- 
dent Alexander  of  the  Equitable,  or  of  Pres- 
ident McCall  of  the  New  York  Life,  was 
greater  than  the  whole  pay  roll  of  the  Bank  of 
Savings  or  of  the  Bowery  Savii^s  Bank,  in 
New  York  City. 

The  expenses  of  these  three  companies  were 
double  the  expenses  of  the  state  government 
of  New  York.  The  salaries  and  commissions 
of  the  McCurdy  family  from  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  exceeded  the  salaries  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature.  The 
lobby  fund  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company  cost  more  annually  than  the 
highest  court  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Hyde's  ambition  has  been  attained, 
exceeded,  even  forgotten  in  the  riot  that 
has  followed  his  invention  and  development 
of  the  system  whereby  great  sums  can  be  got 
without  responsibility  for  their  use. 
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possible  that  man  has  committed  a 
iter  crime  than  requiring  children  to 
?  Must  it  not  rank  with  cannibahsm 
ticide  among  the  social  crimes  which 
committed?  At  first  thought  this 
a  to  those  who  have  given  this  evil 
lal  consideration  a  characterization 
»  strong.  And  it  is  to  be  expected 
will  be  tlujught  by  most  persons.  It 
■  been  easy  to  convince  the  world,  at 
its  evil  deeds  were  being  committed, 
injustice  and  wrongfulness.  Most 
'ral  advances  in  the  world  have  come 
n  a  portion  of  the  people  have  seen 
jsted  against  the  wrongs  committed 
er  portion, 

K>ple  of  the  South,  even  Christian 
,  foimd  a  thousand  good  reasons 
jroes  should  be  kept  in  slavery. 
5sal  social  crime  was  supported  even 
from  the  Bible,  and  few  slave 
juld  be  made  to  see  how  absolutely 
:d  every  Christian  and  moral  law. 
TO  centuries  ago  Dean  Swift  wrote 
[  tracts  addressed  to  the  people  of 
concerning  their  monstrous  policy 
J  with  Ireland.  He  showed  how  an 
!Ople  were  being  beggared,  made 
lie  and  drunken  by  a  selfish,  money- 
rish  and  English  aristocracy.  But 
lis  magnificent  abilities  he  could  not 
;  English  people,  who  profited  by 
cy,  reaUze  the  crimes  they  were 
ng,  and  proposed,  as  a  more  frank 
IS  a  more  merciful  and  profitable 
hat  England  should  save  the  Irish 
from  actual  starvation  by  buying 
k-fed  babies  as  a  specially  delicious 
their  tables.     He  said: 

been  assured  by  a  very  knowing  American 

laintance  in  LiOndon  that  a  young,  healthy 

nursed,  is  at  a  year  old  a  most  delicious, 

and  wbotesome  food,  whether  stewed, 


roasted,  baked  or  boiled,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  it  will  equally  serve  in  a  fricass^  or  a  ragout. 
.  .  .  I  grant  this  food  will  be  somewhat  dear, 
and  therefore  very  proper  for  landlords,  who,  as 
they  have  already  devoured  most  of  the  parents, 
seem  to  have  the  beat  title  to  the  children." 

England  was,  of  course,  outraged  at  this 
proposal.  She  could  not  be  made  to  see  that 
this  was  neither  worse  nor  more  brutal  than 
that  which  she  was  then  doing. 

In  the  early  decades  of  last  century,  when 
Shaftesbury  began  his  campaign  against 
child  slavery,  he  stood  almost  alone.  Even 
Cobden's  eyes  were  bUnded  to  this  evil,  and 
he  scornfully  spoke  of  Shaftesbtuy  as  one  who 
talked  "sentiment  over  factory  children." 
To-day  in  our  large  cities,  amid  luxury  and 
boimdless  plenty,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  helpless  and  innocent  children  are  being 
ruined  physically  and  mentally  by  lack  of 
food.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,'  we 
refuse  to  see  oiu-  own  criminalty,  and  we  call 
it  "maudlin  sentiment"  when  someone  (in 
this  case  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells)  says; 

■'The  poor  little  souls  arc  born,  amidst  tears  and 
suffering  they  gain  such  love  as  they  may,  they 
learn  to  feel  and  suffer,  they  struggle  and  cry  for 
food,  for  air,  for  the  right  to  develop;  and  our 
civilization  at  present  has  neither  the  cotirage  to 
kill  them  outright  quickly,  cleanly,  and  painlessly, 
nor  the  heart  and  courage  and  ability  to  give  them 
what  they  need.  They  are  overlooked  and  misused, 
they  go  short  of  food  and  air,  they  fight  their 
pitiful  little  battle  for  Ufe  against  the  cruellest 
odds;  and  they  are  beaten.  Battered,  emaciated, 
pitiful,  they  are  thrust  out  of  life,  borne  out  of  our 
regardless  world,  stiff  little  life-soiled  sacrifices  to 
the  spirit  of  disorder  against  which  it  is  man's  pre- 
eminent duty  to  battle.  There  has  been  all  the 
pain  in  their  lives,  there  has  been  the  radiated  pain 
of  their  misery,  there  has  been  the  waste  of  their 
grudged  and  insufficient  food  and  all  the  pain  and 
labor  of  their  mothers;  and  all  the  world  is  the 
sadder  for  them  because  they  have  lived  in  vain." 
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This  is  sentimeatalism ;  so  were  the  plead- 
ings of  John  Woolman  for  the  blacks;  so  was 
the  satire  of  Swift;  so  were  the  words  of 
Shaftesbury ;  and  so  are  the  words  of  the 
men  of  our  day  when  they  endeavor  to  make 
us  see,  not  tlw  crimes  of  the  Russians  or  of  the 
Turks,  for  these  we  see  readily  enough,  but 
the  crimes  of  our  own  commission. 

But  our  question  is  not  yet  answered. 
Will  not  child  slavery  in  the  catalogue  of 
social  crimes  rank  with  cannibalism  and 
infanticide  ?  Dealt  with  in  the  most  un- 
emotional way,  is  it  possible  that  child 
slavery  will  appear  less  atrocious  than  those 
old  crimes  of  our  savage  fathers?  Ethnolo- 
gists claim  in  extenuation  of  our  fathers 
that  necessity  brought  into  existence  these 
abhorrent  customs.  Natural  food  was  at 
times  and  in  certain  places  so  difficult  or  so 
impossible  to  obtain  that  the  stronger  men 
were  forced  to  slay  and  eat  the  weaker  in 
order  that  life  might  be  maintained.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  was  necessary  that  certain 
children  should  be  killed  in  order  that  certain 
others  might  have  sufficient  food  to  sustain 
them  in  life.  These  crimes  were  dictated 
in  their  origin  by  the  harshest  and  most 
rigid  laws  of  necessity.  These  "savages" 
were  not  without  love  for  their  little  ones; 
indeed  they  were  so  considerate  that  in  many 
tribes  pregnant  mothers  were  relieved  from 
all  heavy  toil — a  degree  of  solicitude  which 
may  rank  superior  to  that  of  our  own  day. 
For  in  causing  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
pregnant  mothers  to  earn  with  a  man's  toil 
their  bare  necessities,  and  in  robbing  the  poor 
of  their  children  in  order  that  they  may 
produce  profits  in  factories  and  mines,  we 
are  not  being  forced  by  necessity — we  are 
impelled  by  avarice,  we  are  eager  in  pur- 
suit of  profits  and  in  our  desire  for  luxu- 
ries. This  is  why  our  actions  may  indeed 
be  even  more  criminal  than  those  of  our 
fathers.  We  are  not  acting  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity.     John  Stuart  Mill  said: 

"Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if  all  the  mechanical 
inventions  yet  made  have  lightened  the  day's 
toil  of  any  human  being.  They  have  enabled  a 
greater  population  to  live  the  same  life  of  drudgery 
and  imprisonment,  and  an  increased  number  of 
manufacturers  and  others  to  make  fortunes." 

This  is  quoted  only  to  show  that  even  in 
Mill's  tim^,  before  we  had  reached  nearly  so 
high  a  mechanical  development  as  that  of  the 


present,  it  was  dearly  perceived  t 
force  upon  certain  classes  excessive  i 
grading  toil  was  economically  unnec 
This  is,  of  course,  pre-eminently  true 
children.  The  total  lack  of  necessity 
ing  us  to  use  the  toil  of  children,  our  bo 
wealth,  our  knowledge  of  the  injury  i 
upon  children  by  early  toil — all  of  thest 
make  a  continuance  of  child  labor  £ 
crime  of  the  first  magnitude.  Cann 
practised  by  desperate  and  starvinj 
infanticide  practised  by  a  starving  ra 
more  conceivable  than  child  slavery  pr 
in  these  days  when  there  is  an  abund 
wealth,  and  when,  as  a  result  of  190 
of  Christian  teaching,  the  highest  and 
ideal  of  mankind  should  be  to  perfect  t 
and  training  given  to  every  child  bo: 
the  world. 

In  the  "Letters  of  a  Chinese  Offici 
have  a  potent  criticism  of  our  \ 
competitive  society.  Among  its  sti 
this  is  the  severest:  "Your  capital  i 
and  cries  for  food ;  starve  it  and  it  tm 
throttles  you."  In  this  sentence  we 
full  explanation  of  the  reason  for  our  1 
cannibalism:  child  slavery.  It  is  capit 
is  the  savage  of  to-day,  and  under  the  p 
of  rigorous  necessity  the  poor  and  th 
sacrifice  their  children  to  its  gluttony. 
this  modern  crime  cannot  be  ex 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  individual  en: 

We  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  th 
any  considerable  number  of  men  who 
consciously  blight  the  lives  of  cl 
There  are  such  men,  but  it  is  not  sol 
to  their  individual  cruelty  or  to  their 
consciences  that  child  labor  persis 
take  a  more  charitable  view,  we  mus 
with  the  writer  of  these  "Letters"  w 
savs  to  us: 


"Like  the  prince  in  the  fable,  you  seem 
released  from  his  prison   the  genie  of  con- 
only  to  find  that  you  are  unable  to  cont 
Your  legislation  for  the  past  hundred  ye 
perpetual  and  fruitless  effort  to  regu1at« 
orders  of  your  economic  system.     Your  po 
drunk,   your  incompetent,   your   wck,   yoi 
ride  you  like  a  nightmare.     You  have,  d 
all*  human  and  personal  ties,  and  you  endc 
vain,  to  replace  thera  by  the  impersonal 
of  the  State.     The  salient  characteristic 
civilization  is  its  irresponsibility.     You  hai 
ated  forces  you  cannot  control;  yo«  are 
yourselves  in  your  own  levers  and  cogs." 
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As  one  of  the  restilts  of  this  dissolution  of 
personal  ties,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  individual 
responsibility  for  this  crime  of  child  labor. 
Individuals  are  in  the  final  analysis  to  blame 
for  its  continuance;  but  the  impelling  forces 
which  drive  men  to  take  advant^e  of  these 
children  are  the  forces  of  competitive  industry 
before  which  men  seem  powerless. 

We  may  take  this  charitable  view,  but 
however  charitable  our  explanation  and 
however  impersonal  the  crime,  the  injury 
to  the  child  is  none  the  less  great  and  none  the 
less  to  be  deplored. 

In  America  to-day  there  are  probably 
1,000,000  children  working  in  the  mines, 
factories  and  stores.  They  have  been,  with 
rare  exceptions,  reared  in  poverty.  Many 
of  their  brothers  and  sisters  have  died  from 
lack  of  proper  nutrition  and  because  of  in- 
sanitary homes.  But  these  little  toilers 
are  those  who  have  survived  in  the  face  of  the 
evils  of  insanitary  conditions  and  of  unwhole- 
some and  insufficient  food.  Before  reaching 
the  age  when  they  are  naturally  to  have  the 
incentive  which  inspires  men  to  go  out  and 
labor,  they  are  sent  into  the  workshops. 
They  are  not  fathers,  filled  with  the  desire 
to  gain  for  themselves  and  tl^ir  famiUes  a 
sure  economic  foothold  in  the  world  of  men ; 
they  are  not,  as  men  are,  ambitious  because 
of  their  love  for  another  or  because  of  their 
desire  to  provide  for  dependent  wife  or 
children;  they  do  not  feel  those  primal  in- 
centives which  actuate  adults  in  their  struggle 
for  livelihood;  they  are  not  seeking  a  home 
of  their  own,  nor  do  they  realize  the  economic 
conditions  which  demand  that  they  shall  make 
provision  for  the  future.  They  are  tender, 
half-formed,  half-grown,  thoughtless,  play- 
loving  children,  without  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, without  sense  of  future  needs,  taken 
by  other  hands  from  the  playgrounds  which 
they  love,  and  forced  to  begin  a  hfe  of  toil, 
the  real  meaning  of  which  they  know  not  and 
which  for  them  may  end  only  in  the  days  of 
their  infirmity  and  on  the  eve  of  death. 

Above  all,  these  children  are  adolescent; 
they  are  in  the  midst  of  the  most  critical 
period  of  their  lives;  they  are  awakening  into 
consciousness;  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
self  and  that  which  is  not  self;  they  are 
beginnii^  to  see  with  new  eyes  the  skies,  the 
rtars,  the  eternal  heavens,  and  the  broad, 
life-teeming  earth;  they  are  undergoing  a 
new  birth;  they  are  throwing  oS  the  chrysalis 


of  childhood ;  they  are  awalsning  to  the 
things  of  the  soul,  to  the  eternal  and  infinite 
things;  they  begin  to  love  and  to  open  their 
souls  to  poetry;  they  are  conscious  of  a 
vague,  indefinite  sadness  and  uncontrollable 
floods  of  affection;  tides  of  feeling  begin  to 
ebb  and  flow  in  their  Uttle  breasts,  and,  in 
the  midst  of  this  precious  pregnant  time,  they 
are  taken  from  their  teachers,  from  the  in- 
spiration of  books,  from  play  with  comrades, 
from  leisure  moments  of  wonderment  and 
contemplation,  and  forced  to  become  the 
slaves  of  profit-mongers,  producing  that 
others  may  enjoy,  degrading  themselves  that 
others  may  be  enriched.  It  is  this  period  of 
adolescence,  the  marvel  and  mystery  of  which 
we  are  only  beginning  faintly  to  comprehend, 
when  the  soul  of  man  is  awakening,  that  the 
child  is  drafted  into  slavery  and  the  inner 
lights  of  his  soul  are  cast  into  darkness. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  that  we 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  child  slavery. 
We  may  know  isolated  cases  of  tragedy;  we 
may  know  some  of  its  evils;  but  we  can  have 
no  notion  of  what  it  may  mean  to  the  world 
that  a  million  children  are  at  the  very  time 
of  adolescence  taken  from  learning  and  play 
to  be  imprisoned  in  factories,  mines  and 
stores.  The  psychologists  neglect  this  tre- 
mendously important  phase  of  child  psy- 
chology and  give  their  attention  almost 
solely  to  the  more  favored  children  who 
remain  in  school.  We  know  little  of  the 
real  physical,  mental  and  moral  evils  which 
aflect  the  lives  of  the  less  fortunate  children. 
What  we  do  know  is  largely  the  result  of 
general  observation  and  of  reasoning  from 
conditions  seen. 

The  evils  present  themselves  to  "  settlement" 
residents  in  the  lives  of  children  who  have 
been  injuriously  affected  by  early  toil.  Of 
thousands  of  damaged  lives  investigated  that 
of  Mary  Jensen  is  the  most  pathetic.  Of  ali 
lives  I  have  known  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  hers  was  the  most  to  be  pitied.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  it  is  typical.  It  is 
merely  one  life — just  as  my  life  or  your  life 
or  your  baby's  life  is  but  one  hfe. 

Mary  Jensen,  like  many  another  little 
friend  of  hers,  lost  not  only  all  chance  of  a 
growing  and  developing  soul,  but  even  the 
comfort  of  a  strong  and  healthy  body.  When 
I  heard  of  her  she  was  nine  years  old,  and  she 
lived  in  the  basement  of  a  big  East  Side 
tenement.    She  was  bom  in  poverty  and  fed 
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at  starvii^  breasts  until  she  was  old  enough 
to  be  laid  on  the  floor  in  a  bundle  of  rags, 
watched  by  her  older  sister  while  the  mother 
went  out  to  clean  offices  downtown.  To  her 
the  state  of  hunger  seemed  normal,  and  if  she 
had  had  in  these  early  days  a  full  meal  it 
would  doubtless  have  made  her  ill.  She 
was  a  poor,  weak,  frail  little  thing,  seemingly 
with  almost  bloodless  veins.  Before  she 
was  four  she  had  exhausted  her  play  time. 
She  was  of  those  too  poor  to  be  assured  of 
that  "inalienable"  right  of  childhood,  and 
her  little  fingers  were  taught  to  twist  papers 
and  wires  into  artificial  flowers.  As  long  as 
hands  could  be  kept  at  it  she  twisted  these 
materials  and  formed  from  them  sprigs  of 
blossoms,  and  as  soon  as  a  few  dozen  were 
finished  her  older  sister  hurried  off  to  get  a 
few  pennies  for  coffee  and  bread, 

A  child  in  a  cellar,  without  food  and 
without  the  wholesome  fatigue  that  comes 
from  out-door  play,  needs  little  rest;  and  so 
these  little  hands  worked  on  until  night  and 
stopped  only  when  the  mother's  mind  was 
eased  from  the  fear  and  dread  of  the  land- 
lord, who  came  with  clock-like  regularity  and 
stormed  and  cursed  and  threatened  eviction 
when  the  rent  was  not  paid. 

A  few  years  later  Mary  was  sent  out  to  a 
candy  factory,  where  she  dipped  candy  six 
days  in  the  week,  from  seven  in  the  morning 
until  seven  at  night.  When  the  Christmas 
season  came  round  she  worked  longer,  some- 
times seventy-eight,  seventy-nine  and  eighty 
hours  a  week.  She  hardly  knew  that  this 
great  season  meant  for  many  children  glowing 
fires,  warm  logs,  toys,  and  stocking[s,  and 
candy,  and  loving  words,  and  a  jolly,  open- 
hearted,  open-handed,  child-loving  Santa 
Claus.  She  only  knew  that  when  this 
season  came  she  had  to  hurry  to  make  candy 
which  she  never  ate,  and  her  little  neighbors 
were  compelled  to  hurry  and  work  late  in 
making  toys,  flowers  and  other  things  which 
they  themselves  were  never  to  enjoy.  Mary's 
eyes  grew  tired  and  blurred,  her  little  body 
was  shaken — first  with  c  bronchitis — and 
then  came  a  more  stubborn  cough  that  racked 
all  her  little  frame.  The  drug-store  medicines 
failed  to  bring  relief,  and  during  the  following 
year  the  life  which  had  meant  for  this  child 
but  little  else  than  hunger  and  toil  slowly 
ebbed  away. 

But  as  this  child  died  so  others  live,  and 
those  who  live  are  almost  the  more  to  be 


pitied.  With  them  life  can  be  nothing  less 
than  slavery,  degrading  alike  to  body  and 
mind.  The  first  is  bad,  the  last  is  a  tragedy. 
To  deny  a  human  being  opportunity  to 
develop  his  brain  and  soul  is  to  brutalize  him. 
Professor  Felix  Adler,  the  chairman  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  has  gone 
to  the  very  heart  of  this  problem  in  his 
comment  upon  the  following  ailment  which 
was  used  to  excuse  child  labor: 

"A  manufacturer,  standing  near  the  furnace  of 
a  glass-house  and  pointing  to  a  procession  of  young 
Slav  boys  who  were  carrying  the  glass  on  trays, 
remarked:  'Look  at  their  faces,  and  you  will  see 
that  it  is  idle  to  take  them  from  the  glass-house  in 
order  to  give  them  an  education;  they  are  what 
they  are,  and  will  always  remain  what  they  are.' 
He  meant  that  there  are  some  human  beings — and 
these  Slavs  of  the  number — who  are  mentally 
irredeemable,  so  fast  asleep  intellectually  that  they 
cannot  be  awakened;  designed  by  nature,  therefore, 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  This 
cruel  and  wicked  thing  was  said  of  Slavs;  it  is 
the  same  thing  which  has  been  said  from  time 
immemorial  by  the  slave  owners  of  their  slaves. 
First  they  degrade  human  beings  by  denying  them 
the  opportunity  to  develop  their  better  nature; 
no  schoob,  no  teaching,  no  freedom,  no  outlook; 
and  then,  as  if  in  mockery,  they  point  to  the  de- 
graded condition  of  their  victims  as  a  reason  why 
they  should  never  be  allowed  to  escape  from  it." 

In  the  last  few  words  we  have  the  very 
essence  of  the  evil.  We  see  from  this  why 
child  labor  must  be  spoken  of  as  child  slavery, 
for  in  its  worst  form  it  brutalizes  mankind 
and  degrades  the  child  beyond  recovery.  It 
is  not  only  the  burdens  which  these  clildren 
must  bear,  nor  the  toil  which  these  little 
hands  are  set  to,  that  makes  child  labor  an 
evil;  it  is  not  only  that  they  must  go  into 
huge  factories,  throbbing  with  the  pulsation 
of  tremendous  power  and  intricate  machines, 
instead  of  playing  or  working  in  the  fields 
under  the  open  sky,  as  they  used  to  do  in 
the  old  days;  it  is  not  only  the  phvsical 
injury,  not  only  the  weary  bodies  and  the 
heavily  laden  childhood,  that  arouses  in  one 
the  deepest  hatred  for  this  modem  slavery. 
It  is  the  soul  more  than  all  else,  the  loss  of  the 
soul,  the  irretrievable,  irrevocable  dwarfing 
and  stupefying  of  this  little  child,  of  this 
"God,  though  in  a  germ,"  which  makes  a 
civilization  such  as  ours,  profitii^  and 
itixuriating  never  so  little  in  the  work  of  these 
little  ones,  seem  far  more  contemptible  than 
the  aristocracy  of  the  South  when  it  lived 
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on  the   toil-bent  backs  of   the  black  folk. 
What  on.  mourns  most  is,  as  Carlyle  says: 

"that  the  lamp  of  his  soul  should  go  out;  that 
00  ray  of  heavenly,  or  even  of  earthly,  knowledge 
should  viMt  him;  but  only,  in  the  haggard  darkness, 
like  two  spectres.  Pear  and  Indignation  bear  him 


company.  Alas,  .  .  .  must  the  Soul  lie  blinded, 
dwarfed,  stupefied,  almost  annihilated!  Alas,  was  this 
too  a  Breath  of  God;  bestowed  in  Heaven  but  on  earth 
never  to  be  unfolded !  That  there  should  one  Man  die 
ignorant  who  had  capacity  for  Knowledge,  this  I  call 
a  tragedy,  were  it  to  happen  more  than  twenty  times 
in  the  minute,  as  by  some  computations  it  does." 


SECRETARYTAFTANDTHE  PHILIPPINES 

THE  ONE  MAN  UPON  WHOM  THE  PROBLEM  DEPENDS,  BOTH  FOR  US 
AND  FOR  THE  FILIPINOS— AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  SECRETARY 
AND     THE     RESULTS      OF      HIS     RECENT     VISIT     TO     THE     ISLANDS 

BY 

JAMES   A.   LeROY 

WHO    ACCCWrAHIBD  SICHTABV    TA»T  OS    ms    KBCKHT    PHILirriNB    VISIT 


ONE  man  virtually  holds  in  his  keeping 
the  conscience  of  the  American 
people  with  reference  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  The  majority  of  Americans 
believe  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Taft  with 
regard  to  the  facts,  and  trust  his  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  best  course  to  pursue. 
There  is  still  some  partisan  criticism  of 
his  course  in  the  Philippines,  in  apposition 
newspapers  and  in  Congress.  But  there  is 
no  unanimity  of  opposition,  and  Secretary 
Taft  himself  is  so  broad  and  unpartisan  that, 
even  in  a  time  of  keen  stress  of  party  conflict, 
he  disarms  the  sort  of  criticism  which  develops 
bitterness.  One  of  the  most  notable  results 
of  the  recent  visit  to  the  Philippines  of 
twenty-one  Republican  and  eleven  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress  whom  Secretary 
Taft  invited  to  accompany  him  will  be  a 
tendency  to  promote  nonpartisanship  on 
the  Philippine  question.  This  is  no  longer 
a  considerable  element. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  Secretary  Taft's 
labors  to  further  Filipino  interests,  and  so 
far  as  reconcilable  with  this  aim  American 
interests  in  the  Philippines,  is  found  in 
parochial  selfishness  and  shortsightedness  at 
home — selfishness  in  the  dictation  of  tariff 
and  shipping  measures  which  restrict  the 
marlffits  for  Philippine  products,  and  short- 
sightedness in  not  readily  discovering  that 
Philippine  competition  with  our  home  pro- 
ducts cannot  be  great  for  a  long  time  to 


come,  if  ever,  and  in  not  seeing  that  we 
postpone  the  ultimate  solution  of  our  Philip- 
pine political  problem  by  blocking  the 
economic  development  of  the  islands. 
Patiently  but  persistently  Secretary  Taft  has 
worked  on  this  line  until,  it  would  appear,  his 
missionary  efforts  are  to  be  rewarded  with 
at  least  partial  success  in  the  coming  session 
of  Congress. 

Great  as  are  Secretar}'  Taft's  prestige  and 
authority  among  Americans  with  reference 
to  the  Philippine  problem,  he  is  in  far  greater 
degree  the  "man  of  the  hour"  for  the  Fili- 
pinos. Things  have  not  gone  well  in  all 
respects  in  the  islands,  particularly  during 
the  past  year.  This  has  been  due  to  an  ac- 
cumulation of  httle  things  for  the  most  part, 
rather  than  to  any  one  serious  defect  in  the 
situation — aside,  that  is,  from  the  underlving 
cause  of  a  widespread,  though  not  entirely 
general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  caused  by 
the  prevailing  economic  depression.  That 
hard  times  breed  complaints  against  the 
Government,  is  a  matter  of  experience  in  our 
own  country.  Still  more  in  the  Orient  the 
people  look  to  the  powers  that  be  for  remedies 
for  all  evils.  Furthermore,  an  alien  govern- 
ment, in  the  Philippines,  as  elsewhere,  must 
expect  to  receive  popular  blame  for  all  that 
does  not  go  well.  This  is  a  permanent 
element  in  the  situation,  as  is  frankly  recog- 
nized by  Secretary'  Taft. 

The     Filipinos    have,    moreover,    in    the 
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misconduct  of  the  constabulary  force  in  a 
number  of  provinces,  a  grievance  that  is 
more  than  a  "little  thing."  It  makes  this 
worse  that,  in  a  few  iinfortimate  cases,  the 
courts  have  fallen  under  suspicion  of  being 
used,  in  connection  with  the  constabulary  and 
the  prosecuting  agents  of  the  executive 
branch  of  government,  as  a  "machine"  for 
the  rapid  conviction  of  men  against  whom  the 
constabulary  have  addressed  their  efforts. 
In  some  cases,  moral  conviction  of  these 
men's  guilt  in  the  popular  mind  has  not 
accompanied  their  legal  conviction.  The 
independence  of  the  Philippine  judiciarj' 
must  be  strengthened,  that  it  may  not  incur 
even  the  suspicion  of  being  subordinated  to 
the  executive  will.  The  constabulary  needs 
not  only  severe  disciplining,  but  a  very 
considerable  reorganization,  involving  both 
a  weeding  out  of  undesirable  officers  and 
men  and  such  changes  as  will  make  it  less 
military  and  more  purely  a  police  force. 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  constabularj' 
trouble  is  the  spirit  of  the  American  personnel 
of  government  in  the  islands.  Outside  of  the 
education  department,  sympathetic  contact 
with  the  Filipinos  and  effective  co-operation 
with  thfem  in  local  government  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule.  The  sort  of 
government  that  Secretary  Taft  set  up  in  the 
islands  presupposes  mutual  tolerance  on  the 
part  of  Filipinos  and  Americans  and  co- 
operation between  them.  Its  success  cannot, 
in  any  event,  be  dogmatically  predicted,  but 
it  certainly  cannot  succeed  unless  it  be 
carried  on  accorrling  to  the  spirit  of  the 
founder. 

Herein  lies  the  reason  why  the  Filipinos 
hung  so  expectantly  upon  Secretary  Taft's 
visit.  He  found  it  his  duty  to  lecture  them 
rather  severely  on  their  tendency  to  resort 
to  political  agitation  instead  of  laboring  to 
remove  social  ills  that  are  deep  seated  and  to 
expect  governmental  measures  to  remedy 
economic  ills  which  are  to  be  remedied 
primarily  by  greater  diligence  and  more  effec- 
tive labor  on  their  part.  He  left  them,  it 
may  be  said  frankly,  somewhat  nonplussed 
and  a  good  deal  disappointed,  some  of  them 
inclined  to  ask,  "Is  this  man  really  such  a 
friend  of  ours  as  he  has  professed  to  be?" 
He  has  come  home — ^the  burden  of  the 
Philippine  problem  resting  more  heavily  than 
ever  upon  him. 

The  desire  of  Secretary  Taft  to  secure  a 


very  material  reduction  in,  if  not  their  aboli- 
tion of,  the  duties  on  Philippine  sugar  and 
tobacco  in  American  ports,  is  well  known. 
This  he  regarded  as  the  prime  object  of  last 
summer's  trip.  That  the  trip  has  made 
sentiment  toward  this  end  is  certain,  and  the 
Secretary  believes  that  it  will  result  in 
legislation  in  this  direction.  He  says,  how- 
ever : 

"I  have  maintained  from  the  first  that  the 
lowering  of  our  bars  against  Philippine  sugar 
and  tobacco  would  not  result  in  any  serious 
competition  with  the  products  of  American 
home  consumers;  and  now  I  would  deprecate 
the  tendency  in  the  Philippines  to  exaggerate 
the  direct  practical  importance  of  this  tariff 
concession.  The  opening  of  the  American 
market  to  Philippine  sugar  and  tobacco  will 
not  immediately,  or  ever  for  that  matter, 
prove  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  the  existing 
economic  ills  in  the  Philippines.  The  Fili- 
pinos are  too  prone  to  think  that,  with  the 
concession  of  some  governmental  favor,  a 
remedy  can  be  found  from  the  outside  for 
the  hard  times  which  in  the  main  are  pro- 
duced by  conditions  within.  The  truth  is, 
the  conditions  of  war  which  have  existed  in 
some  Philippine  provinces  during  a  good  deal 
of  the  time  since  1896,  and  in  practically  all  the 
provinces  during  some  part  of  that  time, 
capped  by  the  cattle  plague,  the  cholera,  the 
locusts,  and  by  drouths  in  some  places,  have 
made  hard  times  a  necessary  consequence, 
regardless  of  what  Government  might  have 
been  here  or  what  economic  measures 
might  have  been  piu^ued. 

"It  is  true,  too,  that  the  Filipinos  cannot 
expect  to  profit  greatly  by  any  market  that  is 
opened  to  them  unless  they  improve  their 
agricultural  methods  and  thus  improve  their 
products,  especially  sugar.  During  this  period 
of  stagnation  in  the  agriculture  of  the  islands, 
and  in  fact  before  this  period  began,  the 
world  has  left  them  far  behind  in  methods  of 
tropical  agriculture.  Their  natural  market 
is.  on  the  whole,  at  their  doors,  in  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Asiatic  regions  in  general. 
Now  in  certain  lines,  notably  tobacco  manu- 
facture and  sugar,  they  have  been  losing 
ground  in  those  same  markets  in  these 
last  years.  They  need  to  be  up  and  at  it, 
and  to  study  and  to  work  in  order  even  to 
regain  the  places  that  they  held  hitherto 
in  those  markets.  To  expect  to  compete 
heavily  in  the  well  supplied  marlKts  of  tbe 
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States,  under  the  handicap  of  loi^ 
;  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  expect  some- 
lat  cannot  come.  I  ui^e  the  Filipinos 
te  themselves  with  energy  and  applica- 
modem  agriculture  and  to  beware  of 
iger  of  losing  in  a  large  degree  the 
arkets  at  their  doors,  for  the  same 
that  I  decline  to  concede  great  im- 
e  to  the  objections  of  the  American 
:r  who  thinks  he  sees  a  menace  to 
adustries  in  the  concession  of  favors 
ppine  products. 

hope  that  this  Congress  will  lower  the 
an  Philippine  tobacco   and  sugar  to 

cent,    of    those    prescribed    by    the 

law,  admitting  all  other  Philippine 
s  free  of  duty.  We  hope  also  that 
will  be  taken  looking  to  the  establish- 
'f   complete    free    trade   between   the 

States    and   the    Philippines    in    the 
s  of  both  countries  after   1909. 
n  aware  that  this  is  held  by  some  to 

the  American  policy  of  the  'open 
proclaimed    with    reference     to     the 

and  that,  in  his  instructions  to  the 
sioners    who    negotiated    the  Treaty 

in  1898,  President  McKiiiley  appeared 
terpret  our  policy.     We  might  as  well 

admit    the    alteration   in  our  pro- 
policy  to   this  extent,   if  alteration 
it  be.     In  the  broad  sense,  the  obliga- 

admit  the  goods  of  all  countries  into 
ilippine    Islands  on   the   same    terms 

goods  of  our  own  country  may  be 
rest  upon  us  if  we  would  in  every  way 

to  the  spirit  of  our  declaration  re- 

the  open  door. 

1  yet  the  circumstances  are  a  good 
fferent,  too.  The  policy  of  the  open 
as  proclaimed  with  reference  to  terri- 
,  the  mainland  of  Asia  which,  though 
property  of  any  European  nation,  was 
er  of  being  closed  to  the  trade  of  other 

where  '  spheres  of  influence '  could  be 
■d  and  the  trade  of  other  countries 
«  regions  practically  excluded.  We 
phatically  disclaimed  any  designs  upon 

territory,  as  we  continue  to  do;  and 
;cted  to  our  trade  with  such  portions 
a  being  cut  off.  But  in  the  Philippines 
at  present  the  sovereign  power;  and 
:  admission  of  our  goods  to  the  Philip- 
1  return  for  the  opening  of  our  own 
i  to  the  free  entry  of  Philippine 
s,  while  continuing  to  impose  in  the 


Philippine  ports  a  revenue  tariff  on  the 
goods  of  other  nations,  is  certainly  not  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing  that  we  protested 
against  when  seeking  to  bind  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  an  open-door  policy  with 
reference  to  Chinese  territory  on  the  main- 
land. 

"I  should  be  opposed  to  any  notion  of 
setting  up  a  protective  tariff  in  Philippine 
ports,  and  I  believe  that,  apart  from  a  few 
schedules  of  the  Philippine  tariff  wherein 
local  manufactories  in  Manila  have  been 
incidentally'  somewhat  benefited,  that  tariff 
is  really  a  revenue  tariff.  Since  those  islands 
are  undoubtedly  to  remain  a  tropical  agri- 
cultural country  in  the  main,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  set  up  any  protective  system  for 
them  that  would  tend  to  increase  to  a  notable 
degree  the  prices  of  those  manufactured 
commodities  which  they  will  wish  to  buy  in 
exchange  for  their  raw  products.  Such  manu- 
facturing industry  as  may  grow  up  there 
will  be  of  a  sort  which  will  naturally  be 
fostered  by  the  possession  of  the  material 
close  at  hand,  and  will  be  to  supply  the  home 
demand  for  such  articles,  possibly  also  to 
some  extent  the  demand  of  the  neighboring 
regions  of  Asia, 

"In  general,  a  liberal  trade  policy  in  the 
Philippines  will  most  benefit  us  there  and  in 
securing  our  share  of  the  much  greater  trade 
of  the  Orient  as  a  whole.  Experience  will 
prove  this  to  us,  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
accept  its  truth  without  argument.  I  have 
never  agreed  with  the  policy  of  throwing 
our  navigation  and  shipping  laws  about  the 
Philippines;  I  have  said  all  the  time,  however, 
that  if  this  is  to  be  done,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  that  is  to  go  into  effect  next  year,  then 
common  justice  demands  that  we  should 
concede  the  Philippines  special  favors  in  our 
own  ports,  that  wc  should  not  treat  them 
as  domestic  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  shipping 
interests  and  as  foreign  for  the  benefit  of  our 
sugar  and  tobacco  producers. 

"  I  am  willing  to  see  this  policy  tested,  how- 
ever, if  our  American  shipping  interests  think 
it  will  help  them.  It  is  not  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  directly  damages  foreign 
shipping  or  discriminates  against  foreign 
ships  in  any  further  degree  than  they  are 
discriminated  against  in  our  home  trade. 
It  applies  only  to  goods  shipped  from  the 
Philippines  to  American  ports  or  from 
American  ports  to  the  Philippines.     Now,  if 
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the  result  of  this  law  is  greatly  to  increase 
freight  rates  between  ovi  ports  and  the 
Philippines,  the  outcome  will  be  quite 
contrary  to  what  our  shipping  interests  seem 
to  expect.  Trade  from  the  Philippines 
through  Hongkong  will  be  greatly  stimulated, 
and  our  own  ships  may  lose  even  a  portion 
of  that  which  they  have.  I  believe  that  such 
a  policy  will  demonstrate  its  own  folly. 
Certainly,  the  idea  of  building  up  in  Manila 
a  great  port  for  the  Oriental  trade  cannot 
be  realized  by  means  of  such  a  policy,  in  the 
face  of  the  free  ports  of  Hongkong  and 
Singapore,  which  are  practically  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia." 

The  bearing  of  this  study  of  the  Philippines 
on  the  general  question  of  America's  relations 
with  the  Orient,  is  obvious.  The  visits  to 
Japan  and  China  naturally  brought  to  the 
front  the  questions  of  Chinese  exclusion  in 
the  United  States  and  of  our  present  and 
future  lelations  with  Japan.  It  was  certain 
anyhow  that  proposed  modifications  of  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act  would  te  brought 
before  Congress  this  winter,  and  the  visit 
of  Secretary  Taft  and  of  seven  senators  and 
twenty-four  representatives  to  portions  of 
China  gives  added  importance  to  their  trip. 

Before  the  Chinese  in  Cantoii  and  Hong- 
kong, Secretary  Taft  took  the  ground  that  the 
measures  already  adop:ed  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  prevent  the  annoyances  and  abuses 
to  which  Chinese  of  the  merchant  and  student 
classes  have  been  subjected  in  the  United 
States,  ought  to  satisfy  Chinese  demands 
and  result  in  the  removal  of  the  boycott. 
In  case  of  its  continuance,  he  suggested  that 
it  lay  always  in  the  power  of  American  trade 
interests  to  retaliate.  This,  however,  for  ob- 
vious  reasons,  is  rather  an  empty  threat,  and 
was  only  hinted  at.  Whether  the  President's 
instructions  for  the  better  treatment  of  mer- 
chants and  students  coming  from  China  will 
in  themselves  suffice  to  remove  the  boycott 
is  not  known.  The  evidence  presented  in 
China  was  somewhat  contradictory,  but  on 
the  whole  the  opinion  reached  by  most  Con- 
gressional members  of  the  party  was  that  this 
would  not  suffice,  at  least  for  the  full  resump- 
tion of  trade  relations  with  China,  based  upon 
good  feeling  on  both  sides.  And  when  the 
Chinese  exclusion  act  comes  up  again,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  discussion  will  stop 
merely  with  the  consideration  of  certain  minor 
amendments   with   regard    to    the   entry   of 


Chinese  merchants  and  students.  -1 
be  the  tendency  to  discuss  the  more  i 
question  of  admitting  Chiiwse  labon 
retary  Taft  does  not  care  to  di« 
question  of  admitting  Chinese  labo 
is  outspolsn  in  favor  of  more  libei 
ment  of  Chinese  of  the  merchant  am 
classes.  He  would  deprecate,  hn 
much  as  ever,  any  attempt  to 
occasion  to  pry  the  door  open  for  l 
of  Chinese  laborers  into  the  Philipp 

"  We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  i 
ship  for  the  Filipino  people,"  he  says 
people  are  quite  solidly  opposed  tc 
mission  of  Chinese  laborers.  I  thin 
bound  to  respect  that  opinion,  i 
is  to  me  a  sufficient  reason,  if  there 
other,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
exclusion  law  with  reference  to  the  PI: 
Moreover,  at  this  time,  when  the  PI 
are  trying  to  overcome  the  oppc 
American  sugar  and  tobacco  proc 
the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  these  I 
commodities,  it  would  be  most  u 
open  the  way  for  the  entry  of  Chi 
the  Philippines.  Our  sugar  and 
interests  would  again  at  once  take 
the  threatened  invasion  of  our  ma 
the  products  of  cheap  labor." 

Since  Secretary  Taft's  return 
declared  that  we  have  nothing  to  J 
the  Japanese  as  regards  the  Pt 
They  do  not  covet  the  islands, 
natural  expansion  will  be  to  the  i 
especially  into  Korea.  They  are  glai 
the  United  States  interested  in  the 

A  trip  of  the  sort  which  was  tak 
Secretary  Taft's  guidance  this  summ 
graphically  before  the  members  of  t 
and  before  all  our  people,  the  thot 
greatly  our  national  interests  have  bi 
It  is  pre-eminently  a  time  whe; 
men  may  find  in  the  public  service 
degree  than  formerly  careers  of 
which  offer  opportunity  for  the 
of  the  best  abilities.  Just  at  the 
the  chief  need  in  the  Philippines  is 
young  men  possessed  of  some  br 
culture,  hence  greater  tolerance,  ant 
with  the  "  missionary  spirit."  A  con 
number  of  such  young  men  have 
been  developed  in  the  insular  serv: 
bly  in  the  educational  departme 
such  men  Secretary  Taft's  ideals  ai 
and    his   career   should   be    an    inj 
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t  ending  year  has  been  an  exciting 
fear  to  live;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
iook  back  over,  especially  to  those 
pfeasure  and  get  growth  from  watch- 
reat  play  of  events;  for  the  world  is 
mnd  together  that  almost  the  whole 
be  seen  by  an  alert  observer. 
sat  forces  that  move  us,  sometimes 
port  and  sometimes  as  if  by  kindly 
reasoned  plans,  have  done  well  by 
United  States.     Big  crops  and  good 

them,  much  trade  in  consequence, 
traffic,  successful  manufactures, 
1  ensure  personal  comfort  and  to 
eat  enterprises — in  a  word,  we  have 
Aperoua  year.  Most  men  who  have 
iionestly  and  wisely,  are  better  off 

were  when  the  year  began ;  and  it  is 
■gate  of  individual   successes   that 

economic  progress, 
aeral  economic  progress  of  tlio  pco- 
ished  us  forward  in  other  ways  than 
tal  comfort  and  material  growth, 
ity  of  our  schools  is  a  good  measure 
r  advancement.  There  is  no  part  of 
xy  that  has  not  shown  enthusiasm 
■ful  growth  in  its  school-life.  More 
ind  better  equipment,  from  one  side 
ntry  to  the  other,  tell  the  story.     In 

awalKning  to  a  vigorous  effort  at 
good  training  in  the  Southern  states, 
rs  through  which  we  are  now  living 
ng  results  that  will  become  historic, 
oolmaster's  work  became  historic  in 
•niag  of  the  German  people, 
tion  to  the  increased  millions  given 
ion  out  of  public  funds — which  after 

only  lasting  and  adequate  cndow- 
education — and  in  addition  to  the 
bat  have  been  given  in  smaller  pri- 
efactions,  this  year  Mr.  Carnegie 
ad  to  encourage  the  better  payment 
J  professors  and  Mr.  Rockefeller 
x>    for    higher   education.     One    of 


the  best  results  of  these  activities  is  the  more 
accurate  study  of  the  economics  of  educational 
organization.  Are  teachers,  in  colleges  and 
in  lower  schools,  underpaid,  or  are  too  many 
of  them  persons  whose  work  is  worth  no  more 
than  they  receive?  And  what  college  work 
in  the  land  yields  the  best  results  and  is  most 
in  need  of  help?  The  intelligent  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  educational  work  and 
problems  is  just  beginning,  especially  in  the 
economics  of  its  management. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  education, 
even  in  as  brief  a  review  as  this,  because  as  we 
are  now  trying  to  train  youth,  education 
means  a  stimulus  to  all  the  higher  work  of  the 
people.  We  are  already  rich  enough  for  com- 
fort and  we  arc  becoming  richer.  The  great 
matter  is  how  we  are  strengthening  our  life, 
in  chararter  and  in  good  taste  and  in  simple 
and  gentk-  living. 

We  are  building  licttcr  houses — residences 
and  other  buildings.  The  number  of  noble 
public  structures  of  recent  years  is  noteworthy 
— to  name  only  two,  the  new  State  House  at 
St.  Paul  and  the  State  House  now  building  at 
Harrisburg.  Correspondingly  we  an.-  making 
our  cities  beautiful.  Witness  at  least,  the  con- 
tinual planning  for  the  remaking  of  New 
York  and  of  Washington,  the  comprehensive 
plan  at  Cleveland,  the  beautiful  park  system 
at  Minneaxx)lis.  A  hundred  examples  might 
be  named.  In  a  word,  in  those  arts  that 
appeal  most  directly  to  a  democracy,  such  as 
landscape  architecture  and  architecture,  we 
arc  doing  more  work  and  Vietter  than  has  be- 
fore been  done  in  our  country.  You  would 
find,  too,  in  the  art  that  has  perhaps  the  least 
popular  appeal  to  peo])]e  of  English  stock — 
namely,  music — an  astonishing  rate  of  jirog- 
rcss,  if  you  were  to  look  carefully  over  the  land. 
It  is  probably  true,  too,  that  our  sculptors 
have  found  it  a  good  year;  for  public  buildings 
require  for  decoration  both  sculpture  and 
painting. 
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While  a  review  of  our  artistic  activity  falls 
more  properly  in  many  articles  written  from 
many  points  of  view,  than  in  one  sweeping 
glance  at  the  ending  year,  it  is  cheerful  to 
recall  the  general  tendency  to  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  these  activities  in  our  yet  new 
and  crude  life. 

The  facts  about  our  prosperity — about  suc- 
cessful daily  work,  and  the  rise  of  personal 
comfort — are  commonplaces.  Comtnonplace, 
too,  are  such  facts  as  these  at»ut  education 
and  a  popular  appreciation  of  some  of  the  fine 
arts.  But  a  sincere  concern  for  the  building 
up  of  our  character  by  such  methods  and  a 
profound  jnteTCst  in  the  future  of  the  people, 
arc  the  best  guarantees  of  our  own  proper 
relation  to  the  fundamental  pToblems  of  the 
common  weal.  What  progress  a  year's  life 
can  show  in  these  ways  is  more  important 
than  all  dramatic  events. 

In  the  Old  World,  particidarly  in  Asia,  it 
has  been  a  year  of  great  events-— of  as  great 
events  as  have  ever  taken  place  in  the  history 
of  at  least  two  peoples  and  two  empires.  But 
in  our  own  land  it  has  been  a  year  rather  of 
important  tendencies. 

And  the  strongest  influences  that  have 
been  at  work  are  three:  (i)  the  great  move- 
ment for  financial  honesty,  (s)  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South,  of  the  Southwest  and  of 
the  Northwest,  and  (3)  the  influence  on 
national  character  and  policy  of  President 
Roosevelt's  personality  and  administration. 
And  we  are  fortunate  that  we  can  measure  the 
changes  brought  by  the  year  in  influences 
rather  than  in  dramatic  events.  The  world 
has  had  dramatic  events  enough  and  to  spare 
in  Manchuria,  in  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  in 
Russia. 

It  is  not  an  exciting  story  to  tell  how  the 
long-hindered  upland  parts  of  the  South  are 
becoming  the  home  of  a  busy  industrial  life, 
how  fundamental  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  thought  and  even  in  the  character  of 
the  people  by  the  rise  of  the  price  of  cotton 
to  ten  cents  a  pound;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
convey  by  a  few  sentences  a  sense  of  the  joy 
of  work  that  comes  from  the  conquest  of  rich 
regions  of  the  forest  and  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural wealth,  from  the  building  of  cities,  from 
the  making  of  new  ways  for  trade,  from  the 
stimulating  contact  of  active  minds  doing 
constructive  work.  This  fine  exercise  for  the 
development  of  sturdy  qualities  men  are  get- 


ting especially  in  the  Northwest 
Southwest,  The  cities  on  the  Pacific  1 
stimulus  to  the  imagination  as  well  as 
energy  of  their  people.  Consider  the 
stantial  meaning  and  the  stimulus  of  si 
event  as  the  successful  Lewis  and  Clark 
sition  at  Portland.  Ore,;  and  in  the 
that  finds  its  outlet  on  the  Gulf — at  Gal' 
and  New  Orleans— there  is  the  same 
mcnce  of  productive  endeavor.  The  coi 
cial  rise  of  the  Orient  from  the  old  sailin 
trade  in  tea  and  spices  to  the  exchange 
products  of  modem  commerce  in  the  ] 
steamers  that  run,  and  the  great  strides 
by  shipping  from  the  Gulf  ports^wit 
opening  of  the  Canal  now  near  enough 
in  far-sighted  men's  thought — these 
quicken  men's  interest  in  life  and  in  their 
try,  and  broaden  their  faith  in  the  f 
And  we  are  building  and  rebuilding  citie 
great  energy.  The  economist  is  oblig 
wonder  at  the  astounding  material  groi 
this  kind.  A  man  may  go  by  one  rout* 
one  of  our  oceans  to  the  other  and  rett 
another  route,  and  he  will  pass  through  I 
a  city  that  is  not  undergoing  rapid  ch 
It  seems  worth  while  to  live  and  to  wu| 
a  part  of  such  large  movements.  ^M 

The  shock  that  came  from  the  revel 
of  dishonesty  in  the  use  of  the  funds  1 
great  insurance  companies  at  first  startlt 
self-complacency.  We  had  had  our  mi] 
fixed  on  the  creation  of  wealth  that  w 
thought  too  little  of  methods  of  safegUi 
it.  We  were  so  bent  on  vast  activitie 
we  thought  too  little  of  guarantees  of 
husband  ship. 

Then    suddenly    wc    were    officially 
aware  of  what  many  men  had  known  for 
years — that  our  financial  habits  tad  h 
loose — had  been  loose  for  a  long  time, 
many  as  are  the  men  that  knew  it,  the 
mind  did  not  take  hold  on  it,  nor  the 
conscience  begin  to  exercise  itself,  till 
thing  like  official  knowledge  of  this  st 
things  was  put  out. 

The  meaning  of  this  is,  that  the 
moral  sense  is  rising.  We  become  hum; 
about  a  state  of  things  that  we  have  a 
tolerated  for  years.  For  years  we  hav 
dummy  directors  in  great  corporation 
years  we  have  suffered  the  misuse  of 
money  in  speculative  enterprises  and  f 
enrichment    of    the    officers    and 
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'  instttutiam.  For  years  we  have 
nd  sufiered  the  misuse  of  these  funds 
ical  oorniption.  And  it  was  left  for 
'  to  put  us  in  a  resolute  mood  to  stop 
»nduct.  Every  revelation  has  found 
ipinion  ready  with  indignation  and 
ess;  and  every  investigation  has  been 
iither  than  its  originators  intended  it 
o. 

is  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  public  moral 
tig.  The  same  awakening  is  visible 
rousing  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia 

political  servitude  to  the  grossest 
,  after  two  or  three  generations  of 
ontentment;  it  is  a  part  of  the  same 
ood  that  made  it  possible  to  elect  Mr. 
in  New  York,  the  same  public  mood 
utily  supports  the  President  in  the 
,  Government's  prosecution  of  rail- 
r  violating  the  square  deal — and  the 
ist,  and'  the  land  thieves.  If  too 
discottraged  moralists  see  in  all  these 
low  standard  of  financial  and  political 
r,  we  must  remember  that  they  are 
s  of  very  long  growth  and  toleration; 
noteworthy  fact  now  is,  that  we  have 
Lp  to  see  them  and  to  demand  their 
I.  It  is  a  movement  distinctly  for  the 
1  of  our  financial  and  political  char- 
Housecleaning  is  not  a  pleasant  occu- 
mt  it  is  a  very  wholesome  one. 
■  kind  of  man — an  honest,  frank,  fear- 
i — must  come  into  the  high  places  of 

trust;  and  such  a  type  of  man  could 
le  till  the    oily  old    scoundrels  who 

philanthropy  while  they  fattened 
e  exposed.  And  it  has  been  a  notable 
its  death-list  in  high  financial  life  and 
ical  life;  and  this  is  not  the  least  thing 
h  we  have  to  thank  God.  If  we  do 
od  and  Ireep  ruthless  publicity  active, 

work  a  revolution  second  in  impor- 
ly  to  the  revolution  in  Russia. 

it  part  has  been  played  this  year,  not 
our  own  country  but  on  the  larger 

the  world,  by  President  Roosevelt, 
his  influence  and  many  of  his  achieve- 
re  personal — the  results  of  his  own 

abilities  and  activities — things  that 
man  in  his  place  would  not  or  could 
!  done.  By  no  other  force  than  his 
racter  and  abilities  could  he  have  be- 
i  he  is  to-day,  the  foremost  public 
!iis  time. 


His  complete  turning  of  the  public  thought 
away  from  mere  party  wrangles  to  serious  at- 
tention to  our  pressing  economic  problems  is 
as  purely  a  personal  triumph  as  his  conduct 
of  the  Japanese-Russian  Peace  Conference. 
His  kindling  of  our  national  conscioiisness, 
and  the  bringing  of  a  stronger  feeling  of 
nationality  is  his  own  work,  as  it  was  his  own 
work  to  visit  practically  every  state  in  the 
-Union  as  President  and  to  win  Southern  pub- 
he  feeling  from  its  isolation  and  aloofness 
toward  a  generous  national  sentiment.  He 
has  stimulated  the  youth  of  the  land  and  he 
has  set  up  public  office  in  the  popular  mind 
not  only  as  a  pubhc  trust  but  as  a  high  duty 
and  a  noble  opportunity. 

These  are  direct  results  of  his  qualities  and 
character — ^in  no  way  a  surprise  to  those  who 
really  knew  him  during  his  periods  of  service 
in  lower  places  of  power.  The  common  man 
of  action  quickly  understands  him — he  is  very 
direct  and  very  easy  to  understand.  The 
man  of  theories  and  of  formulas,  which  take 
the  place  of  thought,  does  not  know  him  yet — 
and  never  will.  But  no  public  man  in  our  his- 
tory whose  crowning  activity  has  fallen  in  a 
period  of  peace  so  won  the  American  people  or 
so  well  embodied  the  dominant  traits  of  Amer- 
ican character  ai  Mr.  Roosevelt;  and  the 
many-sided  influence  of  his  personality  must 
be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  important 
forces  of  om-  time. 

But  we  owe  him  also  for  a  fresh  demon- 
stration of  a  fact  that  is  of  as  great  value 
as  his  personal  achievements;  and  that  fact 
is,  that  our  methods  of  selecting  men  for 
public  life  have  persistently  rejected  the  best 
men  from  public  life — have  rejected,  it  might 
almost  be  said,  the  only  men  who  ought  to  be 
in  public  life.  If  our  customary  political  or- 
ganizations had  had  their  way,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  never  have  got  far  in  the  public  service. 
There  was  very  serious  opposition  to  him  in 
the  Senate  when  he  was  nominated  for  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Navy.  His  energy  was 
then  called  "rashness"  and  his  frankness 
"irresponsibility."  He  owed  his  nomination 
for  the  Governorship  of  New  York  not  to  the 
political  machinery  of  his  state  or  of  his  party, 
but  to  his  own  popularity.  He  owed  his  ele- 
vation to  the  Vice-Presidency  to  the  poli- 
ticians' determination  to  "shelve"  him.  He 
owed  his  overwhelming  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency to  popularity  among  the  people  and 
not  to  the  wishes  of  the  party  managers. 
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In  a  word,  a  man  like  him  has  to  win  his 
way  into  the  public  service,  not  on  a  fair  field 
and  on  his  own  merits,  but  against  the  definite 
opposition  of  the  very  organizations  that  we 
have  for  finding  the  best  men  for  the  public 
service.  Our  oi^anizations  have  come  to  be 
organizations  for  finding  the  worst  men.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  demonstration  that  the  right  kind 
of  a  man  can  win  in  spite  of  these  organiza- 
tions— and  by  the  help  of  them  without  sur- 
rendering to  them — is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant lesson  that  he  has  taught  his  genera- 
tion. Mr.  Jerome  has  proved  the  same  thing 
in  an  equally  dramatic  way  and  thereby  be- 
come a  national  figure  and  a  national  hero, 
although  the  office  that  he  fills  is  a  purely 
local  one. 

In  a  word,  wc  have,  as  a  rule,  been  for  years 
managing  the  whole  business  of  politics — 
especially  the  selection  of  men — perhaps 
worse  than  we  have  managed  any  ether  busi- 
ness. But  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  ex- 
ample, and  of  the  examples  of  other  men  like 
him,  there  are  more  men  of  the  right  sort  in 
the  public  service  to-day  than  there  have 
before  been  since  the  simpler  days  of  the 
Republic. 

The  greatest  directly  political  result  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  administration  thus  far  has  been 
his  turning  political  thought  and  action  from 
mere  wrangling  over  names  and  spoils  to  the 
rofil  subjects  of  public  welfare,  "The  change 
has  been  like  the  coming  of  sunshine  and  clear 
weather  after  long  sailing  round  and  round 
through  a  fog. 

The  one  overwhelming  event  of  the  year  was 
of  course  the  victory  of  Japan  over  Russia, 
which  came  home  to  us  the  more  dramatically 
because  of  the  meeting  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
of  the  Peace  Commissioners  of  the  two 
Powers.  Along  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
wc  went  through  the  terrible  siege  of  Port 
Arthur  where  Japanese  endurance  revealed  a 
new  sort  of  force  in  war;  the  battle  of  Mukden 
which  foreshadowed  the  Japanese  triumph; 
the  annihilation  of  Rojestvensky's  ill-fated 
fleet  when  Admiral  Togo  showed  himself  one 
of  the  great  sea  captains  of  history ;  then  the 
triumph  of  President  Roosevelt  as  a  peace- 
maker; and  at  last  the  grateful  end  of  the 
war,  w'hich  brought  a  new  order  of  things  for 
perhaps  half  the  human  race. 

The  rise  of  Japan  was  the  most  spectacular 
con:ing  of  a  new  Power  in  modem  history. 


Russia  driven  from  her  posts  and  stror 
of  dai^er  in  Asia,  China  saved,  Koref 
under  Japanese  control,  and  the 
Japanese  alliance  consummated — thi 
train  of  events  of  incalculable  impo 
But  these  are  not  all.  The  defeat  of 
brought  the  downfall  of  autocracy  a: 
long  chain  of  consequences  that  are  r 
wholly  visible.  But  there  have  bet 
wars  that  so  quickly  changed  the  cur 
events  for  so  lai^c  a  part  of  the  huma 
The  end  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East  wil 
the  year  a  landmark  in  history. 

Directly  and  indirectly  these  great  c 
have  affected  every  government  in  E 
England  renewed  and  strengthened  its  e 
with  Japan.  England  came  into  cordi; 
tions  with  France  too.  France's  old  5 
with  Russia  now  counts  for  no  more 
sentimental  reminiscence.  Germany  1 
come  more  isolated.  The  threatenin| 
dition  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Em 
acute,  with  the  Emperor  aged.  The  1 
problem  is  stationary,  at  least  till  Russ: 
have  become  quiet  enough  again  to  a 
foreign  questions.  Norway  withdrew  f: 
union  with  Sweden.  These  are  import 
currences  to  have  only  a  sentence  eac 
reminder. 

On  the  American  continent,  Canat 
enjoyed  a  year  of  extraordinary  expansi 
development  in  her  great  western  pro 
to  which  many  men  arc  moving  fro 
United  States.  The  Central  and  South 
ican  states  (except  Venezuela)  havi 
quiet  and  therefore  more  prosperous 
progress  made  in  Argentina,  for  insta 
one  of  the  noteworthy  facts  of  our 
strangely  ignorant  as  we  are  about  it 
United  States. 

The  one  great  mystery  left  amoi 
nations  is  China.  Aroused  by  Japan's 
pie,  a  vigorous  effort  will  now  be  put  fi 
introduce  Western  methods  of  gover 
of  defence,  and  of  progress.  A  whole  c 
of  changes  is  not  Hkcly  to  bring  a  mon 
esting  experiment. 

It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  throi 
these  events  our  own  country  and  G 
ment  ha\'e  kept  a  higher  place  in  the 
of  all  the  Great  Powers  perhaps  tha 
ever  held  before.  It  was  a  graceful 
Count  Witte  to  send  the  first  message 
premiership  to  the  American  people, 
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apathy  for  Russians  in  their  first  step 
acracy  toward  civil  liberty. 

stirring  events  and  strong  forces  of 
have  put  a  new  face  on  the  world. 
come  home  a^ain  with  our  sermon) 
re  of  little  importance  except  as  they 
stronger  or  weaker  in  the  few  funda- 
traits  of  character;  and  the  funda- 
traits  of  character  are  energy,  cour- 
esty.  and  unselfishness, 
y  we  have  shown  in  our  usual  meas- 
doubtless  our  courage,  too,  is  keen. 
year  has  revealed  so  much  dishonesty 
tss  and  public  life  that  many  moralists 
It  has  been  a  year  of  dismal  ser- 
Prosperity,  the  preachers  fear,  is  un- 
ig  our  character;  and  the  growth  of 
organization  has  seemed  to  encour- 
nny  and  trickery.     When  many  men 
iming  rich,  less  by  labor  or  by  high 
than  by  position  and  an  easy  con- 
are  we  not  falling  back  in  character? 
:  standard  of  living  has  so  rapidly 
jecially  in  our  cities,  that  the  modest 
of  our  fathers   seems   shabby.    Is 
n  honesty  standing  this  test? 
lents  in  comparative  morals  are  hard 
with  accuracy  or  any  hope  of  cer- 
But  the  year  has  surely  brought  one 
n  public  thought  that  is  noteworthy, 
.resent  public  mood  rich  men  are  on 
nsive.     They  feel  pressure  to  justify 
'es  and  their  riches.     This  mood  pro- 
ijust  judgments.     But  it  also  carries 
enalties  for  certain  classes  of  wrong- 
(Vnd  there  never  was  a  time  where 
lesty  seemed  to  be  more  highly  prized, 
k  to  the  support  of  every  effort  to  put 
len  in  places  of  trust, 
velations  that  have  shocked  us,  more- 
:h  in  business  and  in  political  life,  are 
lis  year's  sins  so  much  as  of  the  sins 
series  of  years.     It  is  to  the  credit  of 
icular  year  that  we  have  begun  to  find 
;rs  and  to  punish  them.     These  dis- 
and  punishments  are  as  strong  evi- 
a  rising  tide  of  honesty  as  these  long 
ied  and  unptmished  abuses  are  evi- 
our  toleration  of  dishonesty, 
ling  is  certain;  the  morals  of  business 
icially  of  financial  life,  are  now  dtfi- 
the  public  thought.    It  may  be- 
good  signs  of  it — that  we  have  toler- 
•kery  and  well-entrenched  dishonest 


methods  as  long  as  w^  propose  to.  Certainly 
the  increasing  tendency  to  exactness — ^the 
whole  machinery  for  better  business  organiza- 
tion— has  an  influence  on  the  right  side. 

A  comparison  in  business  morals  which 
should  go  back  as  far  as  the  days  of  Jay  Gould 
in  Wall  Street,  and  of  Tweed  in  city  politics, 
and  of  the  high-day  of  wildcat  mining  schemes, 
would  show  that  the  ways  of  theft  are  harder 
than  they  once  were,  and  that  the  judgments 
of  society  are  more  swift  and  severe  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  take  an  inventory  of 
national  character  or  of  moral  tendencies, 
there  seems  to  be  no  sotmd  reason  to  think 
that  we  are  losing  strength.  The  evidence  is, 
rather,  that  we  are  becoming  less  tolerant  of 
evil  in  our  social  judgments. 

In  a  democracy,  public  opinion  is  every- 
thing; and  it  is  worth  noting  that  as  the  year 
ends  public  opinion  seems  to  be  healthfully 
at  work  in  all  its  most  essential  tasks.  It 
concentrates  itself  on  definite  problems. 

In  pohtics,  for  example,  it  has  routed  the 
bosses;  for  it  has  thus  "come  down  to  busi- 
ness," and  is  no  longer  concerned  with  sheer 
questions  of  partisanship.  The  gain  that  we 
have  got  from  the  President's  turning  the 
political  thought  of  the  country  to  economic 
problems  is  immeasurable.  His  winning  of 
the  South,  too,  has,  at  least  for  the  time  and 
let  us  hope  for  all  time,  rid  us  of  sectionalism 
and  of  the  hideous  indecencies  of  Southern  per- 
sonal abuse  as  a  political  weapon  or  pastime. 

In  finance  we  are  spared  an  epidemic  of 
organizing  alike  possible  and  impossible 
things  into  great  combinations — which  is 
done,  in  all  such  epidemics,  for  the  fleecing 
of  the  credulous  investor.  Public  opinion 
here  also  is  getting  rid  of  old  abuses  and 
attacking  real  problems.  It  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion that  many  men  of  high  financial  position 
and  of  influence,  a  year  ago,  are  discredited — 
are  as  dead  as  Russian  naval  officers  who 
went  down  in  the  Pacific  and  for  the  same 
general  reason — they  were  parts  of  an  auto- 
cratic system  that  no  longer  has  a  place  in  the 
world.  The  difference  is  that  these  financial 
captains  fell  also  because  of  their  own  loss  of 
character.  Public  opinion  may  demand  that 
directors  direct  and  that  money  which  men 
and  companies  hold  in  trust  shall  be  strictly 
accotmted  for.     That  is  a  great  gain. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  wholesome  lessons 
for    the    labor    unions.    Their    excesses    of 
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tyranny  over  their  own  members  and  over 
■many  communities  have  provoked  a  cam- 
paign for  the  open  shop  that,  it  is  hoped,  will 
give  a  new  and  better  turn  to  the  power  of 
'-  the  unions — a  turn-  toward  the  development 
of  individuals  rather  than  the  mere  marshal- 
ling of  an  army  to  fight  battles,  whether  in 
good  or  in  bad  causes,  and  always  to  the 
disturbance  of  industry. 

In  the  practical  appUcation  of  science,  the 
extension  of  the  use  of  electric  power  has  been 
noteworthy.  It  has  not  been  a  year  of  revo- 
lutionary inventions  but  of  steady  develop- 
ment. It  may  turn  out  that  the  work  an- 
nounced at  the  Paris  conference  for  the  study 
of  tuberculosis  by  Dr.  Behring  toward  finding 
a  preventive  of  the  disease,  as  he  found  a  pre- 
ventive of  diphtheria,  may  bring  another 
safeguard  to  human  life  greater  even  than 
the  safeguard  against  smallpox. 

In  speculative  science  a  new  era  has  been 
opened  by  the  continued  discussion  of  radio- 
activity and  related  phenomena,  including 
biological  phenomena  (if  that  be  what  they 
are),  such  as  Professor  Burke  observed  when 
he  discovered  "radiobes."  The  evolution  of 
inorganic  matter  has  superseded  in  interest 
the  smaller  field  of  speculation  and  of  obser- 
vation in  the  evolution  of  organic  matter — 
except  the  continued  study  to  discover  the 
very  beginnings  of  life. 

The  perfected  storage  battery  upon  which 
Mr.  Edison  has  been  at  work  is  not  yet  on  the 
market,  but  the  problem  of  making  it  is  a 
kind  of  problem  that  it  is  safe  to  assiune  will 
be  solved  even  in  our  day. 

Few  men  know  the  steady  and  remarkable 
advance  that  is  made  in  the  world  of  applied 
science.  A  new  convenience  appears;  we 
accejit  it  with  momentary  wonder;  we  fall 
into  the  habit  of  using;  and  we  cease  to  wonder 
at  anything.  Consider,  for  instance,  how  the 
wireless  telegraph  station  at  Washington 
picked  up  a  message  that  the  West  Virginia 
off  the  coast  of  Florida  sent  to  a  ship;  and 
by  this  "picked-up"  message  the  country 
heard  of  the  President's  progress  from  New 
Orleans  homeward.  "Wireless"  is  already 
become  our  conventional  servant. 

Among  the  events  of  the  year  that  ought 
not  to  be  lost,  in  the  field  of  applied  science, 
are  the  successes  of  the  Japanese  sanitarians 
and  surgeons  in  preventing  diseases  and  in 
healing  wounds  during  the  war.  If  typhoid 
and  its  kindred  ills  were  warded  oS  from  a 


whole  army  in  Manchuria,  there  is  hai 
good  excuse  for  peaceful  communities 
United  States  to  suffer  frpm  them. 

The  out-door  life  claims  more  and 
of  the  time  of  the  American  people, 
automobile  is  the  latest  toy  of  the 
Although  motoring  is  not  as  wholesc 
pastime  as  golf  or  horticulttire,  it  ■« 
one's  acquaintance  with  the  earth  evei 
does  not  deepen  it.  But  the  increasinj 
of  the  country  as  distinguished  from  the 
must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  s 
cant  and  healthful  facts  of  our  time.  I 
tinues  to  spread.  If  our  moralists  still 
reason  to  complain  of  unwholesome 
in  our  playhouses  and  unwholesome  i 
on  our  bookstands,  they  must  remembi 
ever-increasing  volume  of  books  on  tret 
flowers  and  the  garden  and  animals  a 
the  out-door  world ;  and  these  work  fo 
streng-thening  of  the  nation's  fibre. 

The  years  that  keep  a  diary  durinj 
decade  will  all  have  to  make  an  entry 
the  Panama  Canal.  Bravely  started 
work  sufTcred  a  certain  set-back  becat 
mistakes  that  were  natural  if  not  unavoii 
Our  engineers  and  agents  of  all  sorts 
more  or  less  ignorant  of  tropical  condi 
and  a  more  difficult  problem  of  sanr 
and  of  sane  management  generally  than 
.on  the  Isthmus  has  never  confronted 
men  from  a  more  northern  climate, 
are  making  good  progress  toward 
sanitation.  Whatever  blunders  of  ine 
ence  we  may  commit,  the  work  will  g 
ward  on  this  most  interesting  engin. 
and  commercial  enterprise  that  any  | 
has  on  hand. 

Likewise  we,  in  common  with  the 
Western  world,  have  learned  a  good  ] 
of  humanity  in  war  from  the  Japanese, 
important  than  such  a  lesson   itself  i 
widening  of  our  thought  that  it  causes- 
a    "pagan"    people    should    outdo    Chi 
peoples  in  this  respect.     The  world  will 
again  be  as  narrow  as  it  was  before  the  i 
Japan. 

In  fact,  in  any  fair  review  of  this  notew 
year — the  great  year  of  the  beginnings  c 
freedom  for  both  Japan  and  Russia,  ar 
year  of  President  Roosevelt's  rise  t( 
highest  degree  of  popularity  enjoyed  b; 
public  man  in  recent  times — it  must  b< 
that  it  has  been  a  year  of  definite  actio: 
of  broadening  vision  and  sympathy. 
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SOUTH  and  southwest  of  the  spot  where, 
surrounded  by  parks,  he  the  quad- 
rangles of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
stretch  miles  of  miasmatic  vacant  lots,  the 
neglected  backyards  of  an  enormous  city — 
wastes  ugly  and  unattractive.  Yet  they  are 
like  the  land  Dr.  William  R.  Harper  saw,  less 
than  fifteen  years  ^o,  when  he  looked  over 
the  ground  on  which  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  to  be  established.  Over  the  chances  of 
the  new  institution  hung  the  gloom  of  the 
failure  of  the  Chicago  University,  which  had 
languished  for  years  and  been  dragged  down 
by  debt.  The  people  were  either  apathetic 
or  hostile. 

The  apathy  rose,  in  part,  doubtless,  from 
the  fact  that  the  Coliunbian  Exposition  then 
ticluded  everything  else  of  merely  general 
interest,  but  the  hostility  was  the  result  of 
another  caxise.  It  found  expression  from 
ministers  who  preached  against  the  acceptance 
of  "ill-gotten  gains";  in  cartoons  numerous 
and  savage;  in  the  assertion  of  a  professor  in 
Korthwestem  University,  that  the  students 
olChicago  were  "oil-soaked."  It  was  charged 
^th  personalities  and  bittemess^a  hostility 
that  has  been  hard  to  combat. 

Yet  to-day  the  University  of  Chicago  is 
secure.  Housed  in  more  than  thirty  buildings 
which  represent  four  million  dollars;  having 
an  endowment  of  twenty  milUons;  with  a 
faculty  of  more  than  three  hundred,  and 
4,500  students — it  is  third  in  size  and  wealth 
among  the  universities  of  America. 

The  worth  of  an  educational  institution, 
however,  does  not  of  course  lie  in  material 
possessions,  but  in  its  spirit,  influence,  and 
ideals.  "The  best  college,"  said  Garfield, 
"would  be  a  student  at  one  end  of  a  log  and 
Haik  Hopkins  at  the  other."     The  question 


is,  what  is  the  University  of  Chicago  doing 
and  teaching? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  can  be  found 
only  in  its  president,  William  Raincy  Harper. 
For  the  notable  thing  about  the  University 
is  neither  its  rapid  growth,  nor  its  size,  nor 
the  place  it  has  in  the  public  eye  (although 
these  are  all  remarkable  enough),  but  the 
fact  that  it  is  tKe  expression,  more  accurately 
than  any  other  similar  institution  in  the 
world,  of  the  ideals  and  individuality  of  one 
man,  Dr.  Harper.  Harvard  is  not  Dr.  Eliot, 
nor  Yale  Dr.  Hadley;  but  the  University  of 
Chicago  is  President  Harper.  Balliol  in  the 
days  of  Jowett  was  not  more  unmistakably 
stamped  with  the  character  of  its  great 
Master.  That  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  the  institution,  no  one 
denies.  He  gave  the  first  million,  and  has 
given  millions  since.  But  the  real  father  of 
the  University  is  the  man  of  whom  the 
University  is  but  the  exponent.  Dr.  Harper. 

The  accuracy  with  which  the  University 
reflects  the  man  might  be  illustrated  by  the 
condition  of  athletics  in  the  University. 
The  attitude  of  President  Eliot  and  the  open 
hostility  of  President  Angell  have  no  effect 
upon  the  athletics  of  Harvard  or  Michigan; 
university  SL'ntimcnt  controls  tlicm.  But  it 
is  difTerent  at  Chicago.  There  one  finds  little 
demand  and  little  support  for  athletics.  The 
students  are  too  busy  to  care  much  to  com- 
pete in  games.  Yet  the  institution  stands 
very  high  among  its  more  enthusiastic  rivals 
in  all  branches  of  athletics  except  base- 
ball. The  explanation  lies  in  President  Har- 
per. He  believes  in  athletics,  but  he  does  not 
believe  in  excessive  athletics,  and  the  Uni- 
versity, in  this,  as  in  everything,  shares  his 
belief. 
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To  understand  the  University  of  Chic^o, 
then,  one  has  to  understand  President  Harper. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  him  to  a 
formula,  or  sum  him  lightly  in  a  phrase. 
In  his  character,  energy  and  a  practical 
democracy  are  obviously  fundamental,  and 
any  sketch  which  failed  to  make  them 
prominent  would  be  misleading.  It  is  these 
two  characteristics  which  most  plainly  show 
in  the  young  University  over  which  he 
presides,  for  he  is  a  bom  oi^anizer,  with  an 
amazing  faculty  through  the  mastery  of 
details  to  impress  himself  deeply  upon  an 
institution. 

But  he  is  more,  for  he  is  also  an  idealist. 
His  conceptions  have  not  infrequently  the 
haziness,  and  the  magnificence,  of  dreams, 
and  once  and  again  he  has  failed  because  he 
was  blinded  by  visions.  It  is  idealism  which 
has  made  him  urge  new  theories  and  new 
methods  alike — which  (in  the  effort  to  correlate 
primary,  secondary,  and  university  education) 
has  "littered  the  campus  with  kindergart- 
ners " — which,  disregarding  many  a  well- 
worn  idea  which  had  been  fancied  funda- 
mental, put  in  practice  many  a  new  principle 
"to  make  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp."  He 
was  an  innovator  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
he  is  an  innovator  now. 

It  is  this  idealism  that  has  caused  him  to  be 
called  a  radical  by  people  who  mean  the  term, 
when  applied  to  an  educator,  to  stand  for 
something  infinitely  futile  or  infinitely  danger- 
ous and  bad.  Yet  it  is  this  idealism  that 
lifts  liim  above  the  mere  executive,  and 
gives  him  power  over  hearts,  so  that  those 
who  work  with  him  become  devoted  to  him 
with  their  strength  and  soul.  It  is  this 
idealism  which  must  prevent  the  University, 
so  quick-sprung  into  largeness,  from  being 
merely  a  material  success,  and  which  must 
confute  the  charge  which  is  often  brought 
against  him,  that  his  aims,  like  his  methods, 
are  commercial. 

Certainly  his  methods  are,  fti  part,  com- 
mercial— that  is  to  say,  the  part  of  the 
University  which  is  business  he  manages  as 
business.  His  Board  of  Trustees  is  a  board 
of  real  directors,  meeting  for  careful,  detailed 
supervision  and  direction  of  affairs.  The 
members  are  chiefly  Chicago  business  men 
of  high  reputation.  The  Board  is  widely 
different  from  the  old  ministerial  board, 
assembling  once  a  jxar  to  read  the  minutes, 
pass  a  vote  of  confidence,  and  adjourn;  one 


sees  the  advantage  of  a  tincture  oj 

mercialism. 

President  Harper  has  been  called  a 
tator,"  a  "Napoleon  of  education,"  wl 
these  may  be ;  yet  it  is  Dr.  Harpe: 
perceiving  the  need  in  so  large  an  inst 
of  an  able  corps  of  advisers,  has  in 
real  sense  organized  this  Board,  ant 
himself  put  dictation  beyond  his  pow 
is  true  that  the  President's  influence  w 
Board  is  great ;  but  in  an  active  body 
includes  such  men  as  Martin  A.  P..; 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  and  Enos  I 
plans  must  win  consent  by  their  own 

Again,  like  other  men  who  know  th 
of  business.  Dr.  Harper  understands  tb 
of  advertising.  He  showed  this  at  the 
when  he  chose  the  faculty.  He  imd< 
the  temper  of  his  time;  if  the  new  ent 
were  to  succeed,  it  must  from  the  first 
attention.  Every  one  of  his  advise 
oldest  and  most  trusted  friends,  said  th 
thing;  "Get  a  body  of  young  men,  w 
be  moulded  to  your  plan,  and  who  wi 
up  with  the  University.  Older  mer 
ticularly  older  teachers,  are  too  groun 
their  own  ways  to  permit  any  harmony 
a  large  body  of  them,  selected  from  al 
of  the  country  and  set  to  face  a  new  pro 
Dr.  Harper  realized  that  the  faculty 
be  made  up  of  men  not  only  of  ability, 
reputation.  If  he  could  get  men  who 
pull  at  all,  he  had  confidence  in  his  po 
get  them  to  pull  together.  Therefore 
himself  the  task  of  inducing  the  most 
nent  specialists  in  the  country  to  throw  i 
lot  with  the  new  University. 

He     made     mistakes,     he     caused 
burnings,  he   almost  disorganized  om 
known  institution  of  research  in  the 
from    which    he    secured    the    heads    ■ 
three  principal  departments,  but  he  sue 
in  his  aim.     His  confidence  in  himsel 
confidence  in  others;  there  are  men 
University    of    Chicago    who    came 
years  ago  on  the  bare  assurance  that  ' 
thing  would  turn  up"  to  pay  their  s 
next  year.     Something  always     tume 
Even  yet  a  touch  of  Mr.  Micawber's  co: 
philosophy  is  observable  now  and  then 
President.    It  is  a  part  of  his  idealism. 

The  men  he  got  he  kept.  No  one  h; 
voluntarily  left  Chicago  to  accept  a  p 
of  equal  rank  elsewhere.  The  head 
department  in  a  large  and  inSuenti^ 
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versity,  when  called  from  Chic^o  to  his 
present  place,  offered  to  remain  with  Dr. 
Harper  for  a  salary  two-thirds  what  the  other 
institution  offered.  The  reason  is  simple. 
At  Chicago  men  are  recognized  as  men,  not 
treated  as  mechanics.  The  President  believes 
in  growth.  A  department  was  asking  pro- 
motion for  one  of  its  instructors.  "  Mr. 
Blank  did  the  best  work  last  year  of  all  our 
yoimger  men."  "What  I  want  to  know," 
replied  the  President,  "is  whether  he  is 
doing  better  work  this  year  than  last." 

But  to  this  belief  in  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant growth.  Dr.  Harper  adds  an  under- 
standing of  the  conditions  in  which  growth 
is  possible.  Instructors  are  given  every 
opportunity  to  cultivate  their  powers.  In  a 
certain  scientific  department  at  Harvard , 
chosen  at  random  for  comparison,  the  average 
number  of  hours  of  teaching  required  per 
week  of  each  instructor  is  twenty -one;  at 
Columbia  twenty-one;  at  Chicago  fourteen. 
"  Extra  work ' '  amounts  at  Harvard  to 
five  times,  at  Columbia  to  three  times  as 
much  as  at  Chicago.  In  a  department  of 
liberal  arts  the  figures  are.  Harvard  fifteen 
hours  a  week,  Columbia  foiuleen,  Chicago 
ten';  and  the  extra  work  is  vastly  greater  at 
the  older  institutions.  "  Spare  moments  for 
special  research,"  writes  an  instructor  at 
Harvard,  "are  luxuries  which  few  of  us  can 
afford."  Said  an  instructor  who  occupies  a 
similar  position  at  Chicago,  "I  give  at  least 
as  much  time  to  private  research  as  I  do  to 
the  University."  Comparison  of  Chicago 
with  other  Western  universities  makes  the 
amount  of  leisure  permitted  to  the  instructors 
at  the  former  seem  almost  startHng. 

Yet  Chicago  is  not  rich.  No  man  or  insti- 
tution is  rich  when  proper  expenses  exceed 
the  income.  Hence  the  University  pays  for 
this  leisure  for  its  instructors  by  sacrificing 
other  things.  It  is  a  leisure  which  means 
fewer  courses,  a  smaller  range  of  studies.  It 
means  not  only  a  smaller  faculty,  but"  fewer 
courses  under  each  instructor.  It  results, 
™t  infrequently,  in  an  inconvenience  to 
students  who  would  like  a  wider  choice.  But 
It  is  used  honestly  and  it  develops  the  in- 
stnictors;  and  what  develops  the  instructors 
must  raise  the  standards  of  teaching  and  of 
study. 

The  income  of  the  University,  it  is  true,  is 
''rge — nearly  three-quarters  oi  a  million 
dollars  a  year.    Since  his  first  gift,  not  only 


has  Mr.  Rockefeller  added  many  milUons, 
but  others  have  contributed  nearly  five 
millions  more.  The  question  is,  why?  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  like  every  other  large  giver  of 
late  years,  exacts  the  most  careful  steward- 
ship. He  throws  no  good  money  after  bad; 
he  does  not  give  a  single  penny  unless  he  has 
reasons  plenty  as  blackberries  for  so  doing; 
and  he  is  preeminently  not  a  man  to  be 
deceived.  Furthermore,  educational  daugh- 
ters of  the  horseleech,  crying  "Give,  give," 
are  spread  thick  from  Maine  to  California,  all 
(to  use  Dr.  Harper's  phrase)  in  "a  receptive 
attitude."  They  must  be;  education  costs 
infinitely  more  than  students  can  pay  for  it. 
Why  then  have  such  great  sums  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Harper,  except  because 
the  demands  of  Chicago  are  put  in  a  way 
that  is  definite  and  clear,  and  the  funds  of 
the  University  are  administered  in  business 
fashion,  without  waste? 

The  energy  of  the  President  is  both  the 
despair  and  the  admiration  of  those  who 
know  him.  His  driving  power  is  extraord- 
inary. Said  a  member  of  the  faculty,  "Dr. 
Harper  knows  all  about  the  'eight-hour  day.' 
He  puts  in  two  of  them  every  twenty-four 
hours."  For  years  Dr.  Harper  went  to  bed 
at  midnight  and  rose  at  five.  To  a  theolog- 
ical student  downcast  because  he  could 
arrange  no  hour  to  meet  the  President  for 
advanced  work,  Dr.  Harper  said,  "Are  you 
free  at  five-thirty  in  the  morning?"  "Yes," 
was  the  startled  answer.  "Then  come  every 
day  at  that  hour"^ — and  the  arrangement 
was  concluded  on  that  basis. 

His  eagerness  for  work  is  no  less  astonish- 
ing. In  1896,  when  the  University  was  still 
in  swaddling  clothes,  the  President  was  asked 
to  accept  an  apjwintment  to  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  and  for  a  year  he  was  the 
most  prominent  member,  attending  every 
meeting  and  serving  as  chairman  of  its  most 
important  committee.  There  is  inside  history 
that  will  sometime  be  made  public  about  the 
work  of  this  committee,  making  an  interesting 
chapter,  that  will  illustrate  another  of  Dr. 
Harper's  traits,  fidelity  to  an  ideal  and  loyalty 
to  men  who  represent  it. 

The  President's  energy  has  not  infrequently 
led  him  astray.  He  has  accepted  responsi- 
bility not  only  for  the  general  conduct  of 
University  affairs,  but  for  minute  details — ■ 
the  reading  of  proof  for  convocation  programs, 
the  fonnation  of  University  processions,  the 
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discipline  of  unruly  boys.  He  has  hours  in 
which  he  sees  anybody  who  comes — a  Russian 
Jew  making  application  for  a  scholarship;  a 
good  Baptist  from  Kankakee,  complaining 
that  dancing  is  allowed  in  University  build- 
ings ;  a  student  asking  whether  he  should 
accept  a  position  and  cut  short  his  education. 
It  is  told  that,  receiving  from  a  confiding 
parent  a  letter  asking  him  to  meet  at  the  train 
a  freshman  girl,  he  sent  his  eldest  son,  with 
apologies  that  an  important  engagement 
prevented  his  own  presence. 

His  democracy  is,  one  fancies,  less  the 
result  of  emotion  than  of  theory.  He  believes 
in  democracy,  rather  than  feels  it.  But  the 
belief  has  become  a  part  of  him,  and  one  sees  it 
working  out  in  practical  details.  He  showed 
it  in  the  arrangement  of  the  college  year. 
At  the  foundation  of  the  University,  he  de- 
clared for  a  system  that  would  put  higher 
education  within  the  reach  of  the  greatest 
number.  The  result  was  the  so-called  "quar- 
ter system,"  under  which  a  student  may 
do  tliree  months'  work  and  leave  until 
opportunity  enables  him  to  come  again. 
The  usual  arrangement  contemplates  a  year 
of  study. 

Under  this  arrangement,  courses  follow  each 
other  in  a  continuous  procession  and  without 
halt.  Work  goes  on  in  the  summer  quarter 
under  the  same  instructors  and  counts  toward 
the  same  final  degrees  as  in  any  other  quarter. 
This  system  is  the  logical  development  of  the 
idea  of  summer  schools. 

It  was  Dr.  Harper,  too  (then  a  teacher  in 
the  Morgan  Park  Theological  Seminary), 
who  established  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
first  summer  school  of  higher  education  in 
America,  and  he  was  for  a  long  time  head  of 
the  Chautauqua  Institute  of  New  York.  The 
summer  quarter,  has  become  one  of  the 
busiest  in  the  year.  From  the  West  and  the 
South  teachers  pour  in  by  thousands — 
nuns,  Negroes,  Armenians,  Chinese,  a  sprink- 
ling of  New  Yorkers  and  New  Englanders. 
In  the  summer,  likewise,  the  democracy  of  the 
University  is  most  manifest. 

Yet  the  regular  student  body,  also,  offers 
most  abundant  material  for  sociological  in- 
vestigation. The  man  "working  his  way 
through  college"  is  common  everywhere,  but 
only  at  Chicago  is  he  the  rule,  not  the  excep- 
tion. Such  students  constitute  the  member- 
ship of  the  clubs  and  hold  the  presidencies  of 
classes  and  the  chairmanships  of  committees. 


Of  money  as  a.  social  standzud  they  ; 
made  aware.  One  out  of  five  hundn 
to  the  lecture  hall  in  his  automobile; 
walk  three  miles  each  way  to  save  a 
Inquiry  has  failed  to  disclose  a  single  £ 
who  admits  spending  $1,200  a  year.  V 
like  men,  earn  their  own  way — not  a 
them  by  doing  housework.  Personal! 
achievement  are  the  criteria  of  promint 

One  indirect  result  of  this  is  the  j 
willingness  of  instructors  to  give 
graduate  courses.  It  is  easy  and  pleaf 
teach  students  who  are  anxious  to  lear 
these  students,  who  have  calculated  thi 
or  four  years  taken  from  their  lifetii 
college  study  as  an  investment  they  ■ 
afford  to  lose,  are  usually  almost  pa 
anxious. 

There  are  exceptions,  especially  amo 
women;   but    the    great    part    care    !e 
culture  than  for  preparation  for  life, 
horizon    is    the    near    horizon  of   thei 
Western  prairies ;  of  Michelangelo  and  1 
they  have  not  heard,  and  they  do  nc 
"what   song  the   sirens  sang,  or  the 
Achilles    took    wliat    time    he    hid    1 
among  the  women."     College  is  a   oi 
with  them;  its  object  not  a  vague  "culti 
of  the  mind,"  but  the  attainment  of  d 
knowledge  and  the  discipline  of  their 
to  think.     Among  such  students,  csp 
in  the  scientific  work,  high  standards 
sort  they  aim  at  are  easy  to  maintai 

The  effect  of  this  upon  "college  spiril 
the  attitude  of  the  alumni  toward  thi 
versity  has  seemed  unfortunate,  but 
foreseen.  Dr.  Harper  felt  that  he 
choose  between  two  ideals.  Loyal 
"Alma  Mater"  which  finds  express! 
undergraduate  songs  of  praises  and  ch« 
and  which  brings  back  graduates  yeai 
year  to  reunions  at  commencement-ti 
loyalty  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  coll 
separate  from  the  world ;  it  is  clique-lc 
and  is  dissipated  in  proportion  as  an  i 
tion  grows  away  from  the  old  aristt 
academic  ideal.  At  Yale  it  is  frant 
Harvard  less  so,  at  Chicago,  and  Clar! 
Johns  Hopkins  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
The  Alumni  Association  of  Chicago  if 
but  a  name,  and  the  Alumni  Club,  the 
ization  of  the  men  who  live  in  the  cit 
joke. 

The  alumni  of  Chicago  seem  for  the 
part  no  more  bound  to  their  Alma  Ma 
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lies  of  afEectioii  tlun  the  graduates  of  a  busi- 
DBH  coll^B  or  of  a  night  school.    The  under- 
fradnate*  an  openly  isdifferent  to  all  but  the 
intellectaal  aspects  of  the  place.    They  do 
not  support  athletics;  they  hardly  go  to  the 
games  even  when  admission  is  made  free. 
The  students'  social  unit  is  the  fraternity,  not 
the  University.    The  ordinary  student  activ- 
ities are  carried  on  almost  entirely  through 
these  associations.      Hundreds  pass  through 
the  University  every  year  without  a  shadow 
of  emotional   consideration   for   it;    life  to 
them  is  a  business,  and  these  their  days  of 
ipprenticeship. 

College  life  at  Chicago,  then,  has  been 
lobbed  of  its  traditional  sweetness.  It  would 
be  quite  false  to  say  that  Dr.  Harper  is  content 
to  have  it  so.  Plans  are  under  discussion 
to  combine  the  breadth  of  the  present,  or 
univerBity,  ideal  with  the  intensity  of  the 
older  collide  q}irit.  This  is  the  plan  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge;  it  leaves  the  graduate 
jchools  as  they  are,  but  provides  for  a  number 
of  colleges  among  the  undergraduates,  sepa- 
rate from  each  other  in  all  respects,  but 
combined  with  the  graduate  schools  to  form 
the  University.  The  President  heartily  ap- 
proves of  this  plan.  But  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  in  the  b^inning  he  imposed  the 
new  ideal  upon  the  University  with  his  eyes 
open  to  the  consequences,  and  that  he 
watched  its  workings  calmly  and  without 
regret.  Every  attempt  of  the  students  to 
return  to  the  pure  college  traditions  he  has 
strenuotisly  opposed.  Hazing  and  rushes 
have  never  got  beyond  feeble  beginnings. 
The  result  is  a  university  for  hard  work. 

A  third  trait  of  the  President  which  one 
finds  impressed  on  the  University  is  tolerance. 
He  is  essentially  open-minded  and  quite 
willing  to  confess  a  change  of  view.  The 
only  restraint  upon  the  speech  of  instructors 
is  their  own  judgment  and  their  well  founded 
fear  of  lying  newspaper  reports.  It  js  current 
University  gossip  that  the  President  retained 
one  man  on  the  faculty  for  three  years  in  the 
face  of  steady  opposition  by  the  department 
with  which  the  man  was  connected,  sayii^ 
f«t  "the  newspapers  and  the  public  had 
^  given  him  a  fair  chance."  When  this 
■tttroctor  finally  did  leave,  yellow  journalism 
hoocbed  one  of  its  bitterest  attacks  upon 
^  President  for  his  denial  of  the  right  of  his 
Pnifessors  to  free  speecfal  Very  free  speech 
Prevails  in  the  faculty  meetings.    The  early 


warning  that  "older  men  could  not  be 
broi^ht  into  harmony"  was  wise.  If  Dr. 
Harper  were  a  man  to  be  bullied,  he  would 
sometimes  have  been  bullied  out  of  the  room. 
But  the  testimony  of  those  who  support  and 
those  who  oppose  his  theories  is  alike  in  this: 
he  has  no  memory  for  personalities.  He 
never  indulges  in  them,  and  he  never  recol- 
lects them. 

His  tolerance  is  shown  too  in  religious 
matters.  His  own  religious  beliefs,  not  only 
by  the  testimony  of  friends,  but  as  in  his 
recent  books,  are  straightforward,  indeed 
nMve.  They  are  neither  new  nor  complex; 
they  are  articles  of  faith,  not  products  of  the 
reason;  they  give  no  effect  of  having  been 
thought  out  at  all.  One  is  almost  tempted 
to  call  them  artless.  One  would  expect  a 
man  who  holds  beliefs  as  simple  as  thfese 
to  be  dogmatic,  as  Gladstone  was,  or  else  not 
intellectual  in  any  way.  But  Dr.  Harper  is 
at  once  a  keen  theologian  and  essentially  a 
liberal,  a  student  of  church  history  and  a  man 
of  prominence  in  the  "higher  criticism." 

He  lacks  one  quahty,  however,  which 
though  it  gets  many  men  into  difficulty,  often 
makes  them  loved:  he  is  not  impulsive.  He 
is  a  planner,  cautious  and  systematic.  He 
drew  up  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
University  before  he  set  foot  on  the  ground; 
and  in  main  outlines  that  plan  has  been  ad- 
hered to.  He  talks  pleasantly,  but  he  will 
not  be  "drawn  out."  While  he  is  speaking 
most  freely,  he  is  most  certain  what  he  is 
about  to  say.  Sometimes  one  questions 
whether  this  caution  is  not  an  acquired  trait. 
This  refusal  to  commit  himself,  which  has 
sometimes  provoked  the  chaise  that  he 
lacked  tact  and  has  created  the  belief  that  he 
regarded  the  city  as  an  annex  to  the  Univer- 
sity, has  afforded  opportunity  for  local 
prejudice  against  him,  and  sometimes  other 
things  have  increased  it.  Yet  he  has  not 
been  a  prophet  without  honor  in  his  own 
country,  though  he  has  been  a  prophet  not 
without  enemies.  But  the  enmity  has  dis- 
appeared. The  meaning  of  his  work  has 
gradually  become  apparent.  Recognition 
from  without  has  led  to  further  recognition 
at  home.  The  influence  of  departing  stu- 
dents has  made  Chicago  a  mecca  in  the 
world  of  study,  and  at  last  the  purpose 
and  the  success  of  his  work  are  understood, 
and  the  personality  behind  it  has  come  into 
appreciation. 
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A  NOTABLE    example    of    the     kind   of 
system  that  "gets  the  thing  done" 
is  furnished  by  a  small  manufacturing 
city  in  Maine. 

Seven  months  ago  the  site  of  this  city  Was 
a  wilderness.  A  large  paper  company,  in 
seeking  a  site  that  would  involve  maximum 
returns  from  the  minimimi  cost,  found  that 
at  this  point  land  was  cheap,  power  was 
furnished  by  a  river,  and  raw  material  was 
available  in  the  form  of  forests.  The  problem 
resolved  itself  not  only  into  a  means  of 
utilizing  these  natural  forces,  but  of  utilizing 
them  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  returns 
from  the  invested  capital  could  begin  to 
flow  only  with  the  motion  of  the  factory 
machinery;  hence,  to  save  money,  the  wheels 
had  to  go  around  as  soon  as  frossible.  The 
same  problem  at  some  time  confronts  the 
executive  heads  of  ever>'  growing  industry. 
On  April  ist  of  this  year  a  contract  was 
signed,  by  the  terms  of  which  a  New  York 
contractor  was  to  build  a  complete  factory 
town  on  the  site  selected.  The  contract  in- 
volved the  erection  of  a  concrete  dam  2,000 
feet  long,  of  pulp,  sulphite,  and  [japer  miUs, 
machine  shops,  a  liotel.  residences,  stores,  a 
church,  a  school-house,  passenger,  freight  and 
terminal  stations,  and  a  railroad. 

The  "advance  guard"  of  the  undertaking 
consisted  of  six  men,  who  traveled  to  the 
site  of  the  town  on  snowshocs.  These  men 
hired  local  labor  and  built  bunk  houses  for 
twenty-five,  the  twenty-five  built  quarters 
for  a  hundred,  the  hundred  for  a  thousand, 
The  town  was  mapped  out  and  a  four-mile 
railway  built  to  connect  with  the  trunk 
line.     Supplies  were  shipped  directly  in  time 
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to  give  prompt  employment  to  every  : 
Indeed,  so  rapidly  did  the  builders  move 
they  kept  ahead  of  the  engineers — an  ei 
tional  achievement  in  construction  woi 

In  six  months  the  rOofs  Were  on  1 
buildings.  In  two  months  more  smokg 
be  coming  from  the  factory  chiDineySij| 
total  period  of  eight  months  a  trM 
wilderness  will  have  been  converted  in 
thriving  industrial  community,  with  3  p 
lation  of  3,000  and  a  property  value  ol^ 
than  a  million  dollars. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  work  ws 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  organizs 
by  which  the  depa.rtments  are  kept  in  a  S'ta 
readiness.  This  organization  is  illustrate 
compact  form  by  the  accompanying  char 

The  genera!  organization  is  indicatet 
the  circular  "contract  line,"  within  w 
appear  all  the  home  office  departments, 
nected  to  show  the  routes  of  authority.  1 
department  has  a  head  and  assistant  ht 
whose  authorities  are  assumed  by  the 
in  command  in  cases  of  absence— a  "dupli 
part  system"  analogous  to  the  supply  syt 
which  controls  the  mechanical  equipn' 
Outside  this  circle,  but  connected  to  it,  ap 
the  names  of  the  architects  or  engineer 
charge  of  the  "jobs"  which  are  being  execi 
by  the  general  organization.  To  each  of  t 
jobs  a  number  is  given  by  which,  for  purp 
of  economy  of  time,  that  job  is  knc 
These  "  jobs "  report  daily  concerning 
progress  of  the  work.  From  these  rep 
the  home  office  is  able  to  regulate  the  fluct 
ing  demands  for  labor  and  material,  and  • 
uniformly  to  dispose  both  where  and  ■« 
needed.. 
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I.-HOW   A  GREAT  ENGINEERING  COMPANY  DISTRIBUTES  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF   ITS  BUSINESS 
Q>n  of  rtsponsibilititi  of  officers  uiil  department  head*.  The  ■mill  cirdei  outside  Ihe  Uigeil  circle  indicate  the  location  of  ihe  comjianT'sconmclii 


The  purchasing  department  is  subdivided 
so  that  each  of  the  divisions  has  a  definite 
»ork  to  do.  Thus  the  "quotation  depart- 
"lent"  must  keep  a  Kve  list  of  the  various 
'finds  of  materials  and  prices  in  every  vicinity 
^'here  a  job  is  under  way.  In  this  way  time 
^d  money  are  saved  in  the  transportation  of 
"laterial  from  the  nearest  points. 

The  general  accounting  department  is  sup- 
plied with  information  daily  by  the  superin- 
temJents  of  the  various  jobs.  These  daily 
^tements  are  issued  regularly  to  the  con- 
tractor's   customers,    whose    payments    are 


made  on  the  cost  plus  a  fixed-sum  basis — 
a  principle  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor 
because  of  its  fairness  to  contractor  and 
customer  alike.  These  reports  are  verified  by 
traveling  inspectors,  who  check  the  superin- 
tendents' records. 

When  a  contract  is  secured,  the  work  on 
that  job  is  organized  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  general  organization.  The  first  step 
is  a  shipment  of  tools  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Next  an  executive  head  is  appointed,  and  the 
various  classes  of  work  are  grouped  into 
numbered  departments,  each  with  its  execu- 
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tives.    Thus,  in  the  building  of  the  town 
referred  to  above,  the  work  was  promptly 
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{■.-ORGANIZATION  CHART  OF  A  SINGLE  JOK 

BwMm  the  (CDcnl  plan  ol  Banfaiienl  (chart  1.)  «ch  coatnelliu 
it*  ipccial  chart  cif  orginhitigii 


placed  in  charge  of  a  general  superintei 
whose  lieutenants  were  the  carpenter  an 
mason  superintendents.  Under  each  of 
lieutenants  are  grouped  the  depart! 
over  which  they  have  controL  The 
departments  which  involve  the  duties  oi 
are  shown  in  the  diagram.  By  means  c 
chart — which  in  its  final  analjrsis  is  n 
a  graphic  representation  of  the  roul 
authority — responsibility  may  be  placed 
out  delay  and  impediments  in  the  rout 
work  located  and  removed.  Even  a  nsv 
can  tell  by  a  glance  at  it  who  is  respo; 
for  any  part  of  the  work. 

The  perfection  of  the  mechanical  equif 
is  a  large  element  in  the  success  of  si 
rush  order.  The  speed  with  which  the 
walls  were  erected  was  due  to  adjui 
scaffolds  used  on  both  sides  of  a  wa 
means  of  which  twice  the  usual  numl: 
bricklayers  were  at  work  at  once.  ' 
scaffolds  were  raised  every  few  moment 
gether  with  the  breast-level  shelves  on  ^ 
the  brick  and  mortar  were  placed  and  ' 
formed  a  part  of  the  scaffold.  In  this 
the  efficiency  of  the  labor  was  incr 
by  an  economy  of  action.  It  is  estir 
that  by  this  simple  contrivance  a  bricl 
with  a  capacity  of  a  thousand  bricks  a 
who  stoops  to  raise  each  brick  an  av 
height  of  five  feet,  saved  the  energy  req 
to  raise  one  brick  two  miles.  Supplies 
transferred  from  the  cars  to  w^^ons,  i 
were  driven  on  plank  roadways  up  t< 
third  floor,  thus  eliminating  at  least  o 
the  customary  rehandlings.  Concrete 
made  automatically  by  machines,  into  y 
hoppers  the  ingredients  were  dumped,  i 
ured,  and  fed  into  the  mixers.  Part  c 
wall  of  the  2,ooo-foot  dam  was  utilized  i 
walls  for  a  number  of  the  factory  buiU 
thus  economizing  structural  work.  The 
organization  of  the  "job"  made  it  po 
thus  to  get  the  best  results  out  ol 
equipment. 

In  few  lines  of  activity  is  time  some 
placed    at    a    higher    premium   than    ii 
buildii^  trades.     In  no  part  of  the  worl 
time    been    economized    in    structural 
more  than  in  the  United  States ;  and  pe 
never  has  a  business  oi^anization  am 
systems    which    support    it    found    a 
pictiuresque  means  of  provii^  itself  th. 
the  erection  of  this,  the  most  rapidly 
"made-to-order"  town  in  the  world. 
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A  GSXAT  irATUKALIST 

MR.  WILLIAM  T.  HORNADAY,  besides 
the  official  title  of  Director  of  the  New 
York  Zoological  Park,  enjoys  the  enviable 
reputation  of  being  the  best-known  all-round 
naturalist  in  the  United  States.  He  is  not 
only  an  authority  on  natural  history,  but  he 
is  known  to  travelers  and  collectors  all  over 
the  world.  Wherever  men  are  catching  wild 
animals  his  name  is  familiar,  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed he  is  likely  to  hear  about  it.  One  night 
two  months  ago  he  received  a  cablegram  at 
his  house.  A  young  elephant  had  been 
caught  on  the  French  Congo  and  was  at  once 
offered  for  sale  to  him.  From  his  knowledge 
of  the  animals  of  that  region  he  knew  just 
what  ■  'points  "  the  specimen  would  have.  He 
immediately  cabled  his  acceptance  of  the 
offer,  and  the  animal  is  now  in  the  Zo6logical 
Park.  Not  only  is  he  likely  to  hear  about 
animals  that  have  been  captured,  but  if  he 
wants  one  he  usually  gets  it.  He  wanted  a 
certain  lion  of  which  he  had  heard,  but  the 
Zoological  Society  did  not  have  the  money  to 
pay  for  it.  He  forthwith  wrote  to  Mr.  Car- 
negie, whose  respect  for  Mr.  Homaday's  un- 
selfish solicitude  in  keeping  the  Zoological 
Park  collections  up  to  the  highest  point  of 
public  service  was  so  great  that  he  at  once 
sent  a  check  with  which  to  purchase  the  beast. 

The  keen  interest  which  Mr.  Hornaday  has 
always  had  in  natural  history  would  inevitably 
have  made  him  a  naturalist ;  his  conscientious 
and  painstaking  disposition  has  made  him  a 
great  one.  In  his  writing,  if  he  comes  to  even 
an  unimportant  species  about  which  he  has 
not  all  possible  information,  he  stops  until 
he  gets  it.  It  may  be  that  he  has  to  write  to 
India  or  Africa.  He  may  be  able  to  secure 
the  information  in  New  York.  But,  wherever 
it  has  to  come  from,  he  gets  it. 

Although  Mr.  Hornaday  is  a  naturalist,  he 
is  also  a  thorough  sportsman,  and  thepe  are 
very  few  men  who  have  killed  more  kinds  of  big 
and  little  game  than  he  has.  But  his  hunting 
is  more  for  science  than  for  sport,  and  he  never 
descends  to  butchery.  Besides  the  game  of 
our  own  West  and  British  Columbia,  he  has 


hunted  in  India,  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
South  America.  The  most  important  animals 
that  have  fallen  before  his  rifle  are  the  ele- 
phant, orang,  tiger,  grizzly  bear,  puma, 
Indian  bison,  buffalo,  mountain  sheep,  moim- 
tain  goat,  antelope,  and  about  a  dozen  kinds 
of  deer.  He  has  also  discovered  various  new 
species,  among  them  the  saddleback  mountain 
sheep  of  Yukon  Territory.  Mr.  Fannin,  of 
the  Provincial  Museum  at  Victoria,  B.  C, 
had  the  skins  in  his  possession,  but  he  did  not 
recognize  that  they  belonged  to  a  new  species 
until  Mr.  Hornaday  pointed  it  out.  The  sheep 
were  named  after  the  curator,  Ovis  fannini. 

The  work  by  which  Mr.  Hornaday  is  best 
judged  is  the  New  York  Zofilogical  Park  in 
the  Bronx  Borough  of  Greater  New  York. 

Instead  of  the  time-honored  "Zoo"  with  its 
cluster  of  evil-smelling  frame  houses  littered 
with  peanut  shells  and  lunch  papers,  he  has 
made  it  a  clean,  welt-kept  park  of  great  scien- 
tific and  educative  value.  Wherever  possible 
the  animals  are  shown  in  at  least  an  approxi- 
mation to  their  natural  surroundings.  The 
houses  are  built  particularly  for  certain  ani- 
mals, and  are  not  only  adapted  to  their  needs 
but  are  also  arranged  to  show  them  off  to 
the  best  advantage.  In  the  aquatic  birds' 
house,  for  example,  the  unsightly  dead  walls 
have  been  made  attractive  by  being  painted 
with  scenes  of  the  natural  haunts  of  the  birds. 
Mr.  Hornaday  receives  daily  reports  from  the 
curators  of  the  various  departments,  but 
beside  this  he  makes  a  personal  inspection 
every  day  and  keeps  in  touch  with  every- 
thing that  is  going  on.  Already  in  England, 
France,  and  Australia  the  Zoological  Park  has 
been  described  in  magazines  as  "the  greatest 
Zoo  in  the  world,"  unique  in  conception  and 
design,  and  grand  in  execution.  The  New 
York  Zoological  Society  is  to  be  heartily 
congratulated  upon  its  work  thus  far. 

HOW   "  WIRELESS"  IS  USED 

ANEW  YORKER  had  just  received  a 
wireless  telegram  from  a  friend  on 
board  ship  returning  to  America.  "I'd  like 
to  know  more  about  this  'wireless,'"  he  said. 
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"  You  don't  know  what  a  queer  sensation  it 
was  to  get  that  message.  It  came  o£E  that 
ship,  right  out  of  nothing," 

These  "messages  of  courtesy"  are  a  large 
proportion  of  the  regular  messages  now  sent 
by  wireless— perhaps  as  high  as  30  per  cent, 
of  the  total.  Home-coming  travelers  herald 
their  return  or  receive  wireless  welcomes  a 
day's  voyage  out  at  sea.  The  "wireless" 
companies  observe  that  more  messages  are 
sent  by  passengers  than  are  received  by  them, 
probably  because  the  apparatus  is  continually 
advertised  to  them  on  shipboard.  A  young 
woman,  announcing  the  time  of  her  ship's 
arrival  to  her  family,  recently  became  a 
national  news  item  for  a  day  lx;cause  wire- 
less receivers  1.500  miles  away  in  Kansas 
"picked  up"  her  message. 

But  messages  of  this  kind  are  necessarily 
limited  in  number  by  the  size  of  the  passenger 
lists.  The  value  of  wireless  as  a  convenience, 
and  its  profits  to  its  owners,  He  in  its  serious 
business  uses.  The  greatest  of  these  at 
present  is  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  ship  captains  and  ship  owners.  For 
example,  before  the  installation  of  wireless, 
the  captain  of  a  liner  could  not  know  what 
docking  arrangements  had  been  made  for  him 
until  he  received  them  from  the  pilot's  boat 
just  outside  the  bay.  To-day  he  gets  these 
instructions  100  miles  at  sea,  with  the  result 
that  by  the  time  he  steams  into  port  he  has 
tlic  passengers'  baggage  on  the  side  of  the 
deck  next  his  wharf.  This  is  only  one  of 
its  conveniences.  Owners  of  trans-oceanic 
freight  steamers  now  instruct  their  cajitains 
what  port  to  make,  as  far  out  as  the  Nan- 
tucket lightship. 

Many  newspapers  get  their  reports  of  yacht 
races  by  wireless;  incoming  steamers  are 
reported  by  it  to  the  newspapers  and  the 
hotels;  a  notable  interview  with  a  Russian 
diplomat  was  flashed  to  a  New  York  daily  by 
its  correspondent  on  the  diplomat's  vessel; 
and  on  several  of  the  larger  liners  a  daily 
newspaper  bulletin  is  published  from  "special 
despatches  by  wireless." 

Wireless  also  serves  as  a  substitute  for  a 
cable  between  the  mainland  and  storm-bound 
islands.  The  Canadian  Government  uses  it 
in  connection  with  its  lighthouse  service. 

There  are  also  some  wireless  stations  inland, 
operated  by  the  Atlantic  DeForest  Wireless 
Company.  This  company  is  competing  with 
the  old-line  companies  for  ordinary'  com- 
mercial business  between  its  stations  bv  offer- 


ing its  service  at  a  rate  which  averai 
cents  cheaper  on  every  message.  Th 
tions  are  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Q« 
Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Denver.  "V 
San  Francisco  office  is  completed,  tl 
pany  expects  to  be  able  to  send  mess: 
relays,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  co 
tions  of  the  De  Forest  Company  are  Pi 
Maine;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Providence,  R. 
Haven,  Conn.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Ne 
City;  Seabright,  N.  J.;  Atlantic  City 
Hatteras,  N.  C. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Ke; 
Fla. ;  Havana,  Cuba;  Mobile,  Ala 
Orleans,  La.;  Southwest  Pass,  Miss.,  a 
veston,  Tex.  The  company  is  buil 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  Jacksonville,  F 
system  is  installed  on  steamers  of  the  ] 
Savannah,  Maine,  Quebec,  New  York  ai 
Rico,  Red  D,  and  Tampa  steamship  li 

Messages  from  these  ships  to  she 
from  $1  to  $1.50  for  ten  words,  and  s 
eight  cents  for  each  additional  word. 

The  American  Marconi  company, 
confines  itself  almost  wholly  to  maritir 
ness,  operates  shore  stations  at  E 
N.  Y. ;  Cape  Cod,  Mass. ;  Sagaponack, 
and  Siasconset,  Mass.,  communicatii 
ships  of  the  American  I-inc  and  of  t 
Star  Line ;  and ,  in  connection  with  its  a 
(European)  Marconi  companies,  it  co 
cates  with  the  ships  of  the  Whit 
Cunard.  North  German  Lloyd,  Atlanti< 
port.  Red  Star,  Hamburg  American,Coi 
Gcncrale  Transatl antique,  Holland  j 
and  Anchor  lines. 

An  idea  of  the  total  bulk  of  wireh 
sages  may  be  gained  from  the  followin 
mcnt  of  the  American  Marconi  comp 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  Jun< 
During  this  quarter  the  company  sei 
private  messages  (23,405  words)  f 
stations  to  the  stations  of  its  afliliati 
panies;  and  its  stations  received,  f 
sources,  3.339  private  messages,  cc 
of  38,526  words.  During  the  same  per 
messages  (16,283  words)  were  sent 
Cunard  Line  steamers,  Campania,  i 
Eiruria,  Lttcania  and  Umbria.  for  da 
lication  on  board  at  sea;  and  28  r 
(3,727  words)  were  sent  to  the  ship 
American  and  Hamburg  lines,  for  the 
information  of  the  current  news 
passengers.  This  makes  a  total  of  5,; 
sages  (81,941  words)  from  this  one  c 
in  three  months.  The  figures  indi 
growth  of  wireless  as  a  modem  conv 
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ZTbe  fl>arcb  of  events 

IT  GIVES  one  only  a  vast,  vague  idea  of  a  table  of  crop  reports;  but  it  is  a  stupid  man 

plenty  to  read  that  the  value  of  the  great  who  does  not  sec  a  large   meaning   in  such  a 

Sb4>le  crops  in  the  United  States  in  1905  list  of  values  as  those,  taken  from  the  ro]X)rt 

Was  more  than  six  billion  dollars.     But  this  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  our  farm 

bountyof  Nature  is  the  very  basis  of  our  pros-  products  for  1905: 
perity.  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  the 

most  valuable  han'est  that  we  ever  gathered ;     S^'  ■;■,,■.; »..j. 6.000,000 

,      , .  .  .  ..-.->.  Milk  and  butter    66;,ooo,ooo 

for  the  most  important  fact  is  the  improvement  ^^^                                                       ^     ^^^  ^^^ 

thatit  indicates  in  the  practice  of  agriculture.  CottoiiV. .......!  ^                                   sysioooiooo 

It  vas  a  go€>d  year — an  uncommonly  good      Wheal 515,000.000 

year;  bill  it  was  a  year  also  of  intelligent  work.      Eggs .i!Jo,ooo,ooo 

We  are'  b^jiming  to  see  in  the  statistics  of     Oats 383,000,000 

production  the  results  of  scientific  methods.      Potatoes ij8,ooo,ooo 

We  have  better  breeds  of  wheat,  which  make      Barley 58.000,000 

larger  yields,  better  breeds  of  corn,  better     Tobacco. . .  ■  5^,000,000 

bnala  of  cotton;  we  make  better  butter  and     ^u^^^  '■''"''  ="*'  ^^^■"'  '»=^^^ r'r!'ooo 

more  "of  it;  and  so  <jrn  do'wn  the  Vhole  hst  of  3.9^. 
^ple  products. '    The  tilling  of  the  soil  is  at  ,    The    enthusiasm    hardly    needs    restraint, 
last  coming,  to  be  with  us  one  of  the  exact  'then,  which  declares  that  the  most  imiwrtant 
sopicef^"  *i..'  work  for  the  future  of  our  country  is  the  work 
TEFmcreafle  in  the  value  of  farms  in  the  done  by  our  best  agricultural  colleges,  at  ex- 
^nited  States  during  the  last  five  years  is  esti-  [lerimcnt  stations,  in  school -gardens — by  every 
"lated  by  the  Secretar>"  of  Agriculture  at  more  agency  which  shall  show  the  7)rofit  and  the 
^^  nx  billion  dollars.     This  increase  has  dignity  and  the  pleasure  of  using  the  soil  as 
'*ai  canaed  only  in  part  by  the  growth  of  an  inexhaustible  source  of  fruitfulness  instead 
popidation;  for  the  growth  of  population  has  of  a  hard  taskmaster  of  incompetent  men — 
not  been  abnormal  and  there  are  yet  almost  as  a  laboratory  and  not  as  a  mine;  and  farm- 
cnmeantrable  stretches  of  cheap,  good  land —  ing  as  an  occupation  for  men  of  the  highest 
not  free  land,  but  cheap  land.     The  increase  training  and  not  for  the  left-ftver  man  who 
in  value  hiaa  come  mainly  because  of  better  scratches  reluctant    and    unresj^fjnsivc  fields 
netboda  of  culture  and  therefore  of  a  greater  for  the  hard  living  that  his  own  ignorance  has 
pioductive  vahie.     "Every  sunset  during  the  held  Iiim  down  to.     For  instance,  the  story 
past  five  years,"  says  Secretar\'  Wilson,  "has  in  this  magazine  of  the  prfjsperity  of  the  cot- 
registered  an  increase  of  $3,400,000  in  the  tcm  farmer  in  the  Scjuth  tells  more  than  all 
value  of  the  farms  of  this  country."  the  vast  volume  of  lit<Tature  alxjut  cotton 
The  dullest  of  all  dull  things,  as  a  rule,  is  that  filled  the  world  for  three-quarters  of  a 
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century  of  wastefuj  and  ignorant  culture,  and 
it  is  a  safe  prediction  tliat  we  arc  within  sight 
of  the  time  when  the  cotton-grower  in  the  old 
Slave  States  will  become  the  most  ]>rosperous 
tiller  of  the  earth.  Yet  our  dairies  have  a 
future  almost  if  not  quite  as  great;  and  the 
hay  cmp  is  a  source  of  wealth  hardly  yet 
understood — for  that  matter,  we  are  only 
beginning  to  know  how  to  grow  fruit.  Almost 
every-  item  in  the  list  prods  the  imagination 
in  the  same  way. 

What  a  fair  sight  it  is  fast  coming  to  be — - 
this  most  productive  strip  of  the  continent 
that  we  own  and  are  just  beginning  to  learn 
to  tUl! 

THE  VERY  CEHTHE  OF  POLITICAL  CORRTTPTIOH 

NOW  WE  are  getting  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter — by  the  serious  movement  to 
compel  the  accurate  publication  of  the  re- 
ceipt and  of  the  expenditure  of  cvcr>'  dollar 
of  political  campaign  funds.  If  this  can  be 
brought  about  we  may  not  indeed  be  at  the  end 
of  all  political  corruption,  but  we  shall  have 
taken  so  long  a  step  toward  it  that  all  other 
Steps  will  be  easier. 

Mr.  Pc!T>'  Belmont,  of  New  York,  has 
brought  together  on  a  national  committee  to 
further  this  movement,  as  regards  national 
campaigns,  a  number  of  distinguished  and 
earnest  men,  most  of  whom  stand  for  civic 
uprighmess;  and,  :f  they  keep  up  the  work  in 
aright  way,  we  may  see  such  a  reform  brought 
about  at  last. 

The  old  popular  notion  was  that  the  use  of 
money  in  directly  buying  venal  votes  was  the 
greatest  shame  of  the  Republic.  Shame  deep 
enough  surely  that  is;  but  there  is  a  worse 
evil  than  that — the  evil  of  corporation  control 
and  blackmail.  We  have  got  farther  away 
from  a  truly  representative  government  of 
the  people  by  the  use  of  corporation  money 
in  politics  than  by  the  direct  purchase  of  venal 
voters.  For  the  real  mischief  is  not  the  direct 
corruption  of  the  electorate,  but  the  control 
of  franchises  and  of  legislation  by  the  owners 
of  corporate  machinery  for  the  suppression  of 
economic  as  well  as  political  freedom.  Every 
boss  has  a  financial  machine  of  some  sort ;  for 
his  business  requires  money  and  his  power 
rests  on  his  ability  tc  confer  substantial  favors 
or  to  levy  blackmail — generally  on  both. 

Take  the  example  of  the  Republican  ma- 
chine in  New  York.  That,  venerable  political 
comiptionist,     Senator     Piatt     (whose     own 


hands,  it  is  said,  have  always  been  clei 
what  difference  does  that  make?)  testified  in 
the  insurance  investigation  that  he  received 
regularly  $10,000  a  year  and  sometimes  more 
from  one  of  the  life  ins'.u-ance  companies  for 
the  state  campaign  fund ;  and  these  payments 
were  made  and  received  and  used  as  protec- 
tion-money, of  course.  This  is  the  plain  Er- 
glish  of  it.  This  revelation  caused  no  surprise; 
and  everybody  knows  that  the  insurance  com' 
panics  are  not  the  only  victims.  Everj'body 
knows  that  most  great  corporations  whose 
business  is  such  that  they  can  be  "held  up" 
are  regularly  taxed  by  both  political  parties — 
by  each  alike  when  it  is  in  power  or  hasbope 
of  winning  an  election. 

The  e\'il  is  two-edged.  It  keeps  politics  and 
legislation  corrupt  and  it  corrupts  corporation 
management.  No  corporation  can  honestly 
pay  money  to  a  campaign  fund  without  the 
consent,  at  least,  of  its  board  of  directors,  nor 
perhaps  without  the  consent  of  all  its  stock- 
holders. It  may  lawfully  make  such  pay- 
ments, but  still  not  honestly;  for  every  such 
payment  is  a  part  of  a  necessarily  corrupting 
relation.  The  only  voter  is  the  individual. 
The  only  proper  contributor  to  any  polit 
fund  is  the  individual. 

If  the  movement  to  cause  an  honest 
cation  of  the  receipt  and  the  expenditure  of 
everj-  dollar  that  is  spent  foi  political  purpOKS 
results  in  enforceable  laws,  all  other  political 
"reforms"  on  the  horizon  will  seem  small  ui 
comparison.  For  this  evil  is  the  central  evil 
of  all  our  system.  And  the  public  mood  is  , 
now  ripe  to  deal  with  it.  ^Mm 

THE  CHURCH   AHD   CORPORATION    CORRUPTMnt 

THE  PROPER  conduct  of  corjjorations. 
which  is  simply  bringing  back  respon- 
sibility to  the  individual,  is  a  religious  as  well 
as  a  political  need.  The  recent  Interchurch 
Conference  held  in  New  York  adopted  a  reso- 
lution that 

"All  unrighteous  political  and  commCTcial  custom^ 
of  rich  and  poor  shall  he  brought  t'l  llit  bar  of  con- 
Bcience  by  faithful  preachers,  teachers,  and  pub- 
licists, and  espedally  that  llie  pcrniduus  ilui-trine 
that  'corpDrations  have  no  souls'  shall  be  set  aside 
for  Milton's  great  teachingthat  nations  and  therefore 
parties  and  a]]  associations  are  'moral  persons,'  to 
the  end  that  the  highest  standards  of  honor  «nd 
honesty  that  men  set  f<>r  tli?rri»clvcs  in  iiidividiul 
action  may  he  maintained  also  when  ihey  act  to- 
gether, whether  in  religion  or  politics." 

Now  this  is  a  very  long'Winded  way  of  say-  j 
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|t  men  who  conduct  corrupt  corpora- 

11  tvc  damned;  but  it  says  it.     It  says 

tver.  in  language  that  the  corporation 

'who  pays  liigh  pew  rent  will  hardly 

personal.     He  doesn't  mind  Miltonian 

The    only    thing    that    will    startle 

^laint-'f  spKCch  and  unmistakable  action 

that  will  come  home  to  him  in  his 

fo.    If  the  church  is  in  earnest,  let  it 

a  man  out  because  he  pays  corpora- 

:kmail  to  Tammany  Hall  or  to  Tom 

And  let  him  suffer  social  ostracism. 

will  begin  to  siispect  that  the  church 

are  in  earnest. 
is  a  gain  that  a  great  church  bo-'y 
kddress  itwlf  to  the  subject  dircLcly, 
sngitage;  for  it  is  an  indication  of  tlie 
>ral  earnestness  of  the  peop3e  whom 
:h  repfesents. 

PITMISHMENT    FOR    CORPOEATI 
mSPVKDS 

proper   regulaiion    of  corporations 

really  simpler  than  it  has  seemed — 

he  simpJcT   if  we  had  the  social 

to  apply  the  same  pitnishment  for 

le    sins    that    we    apply    for    purely 

[wrongdoing.     A  common  thief  is  not 

,  in  the  company  of  decent  people,  but 

man  who  commits  theft  under  the 

a* corporation  is  tolerated,  and  may 

honored.     A  coarse,  common  briber 

ncd    by    respectable    folk.     But    the 

of  a  great  corporation  who  bribes  a 

re  committee  or  debauches  an  elec- 

git  control  of  a  board  of  aldermen 

a  time  not  held  to  personal  social 

ability.     A  private  trustee  who  mis- 

ites  trust  funds  loses  standing.     It 

been  90  ivith  trustees  of  insurance 

1,  far  example. 

is    little    probability    that    severe 

shment  will    be   visited  on    such 

at  least  until  they  are  exposed  by 

•  committees  or  some  such  machinery. 

I  are  surely  moved  forward  somewhat 

It  events    toward   such    a   desirable 

'public  opinion.     In  the  meantime  it 

us  to  remember  that  social  life  and 

I  life  have  all  the  weapons  in  their  hands 

necessary    to    bring    corporations 

same  code  that  applies  to  individ- 

Inactraents  of  Congress  and  of  legiS' 

and  all  the  machinery  of  the  courts 

the  criminal  law  are  less  powerful 


than  the  strict  enforcement  of  such  a  code 
of  social  condemnation  would    be, 

THE  PUBLIC  VaRDlCT  OK  THE  mSURAHCK 
SCANDALS 

THE  insurance  investigation  has  been  con- 
ducted as  rapidly  as  such  work  can  well 
be  carried  on,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  attorney 
of  the  Legislative  Committee,  has  done  his 
task  remarkably  well. 

^  It  would  require  years  of  inquiry  of  this 
Idnd  to  bring  to  light  all  the  inner  workings 
of  the  great  companies;  but  fortunately  all 
the  details  of  mismanagement  are  not  neces- 
sary' for  the  public  to  make  up  its  mind  about 
the  case.  The  judgment  of  the  public  is  likely 
to  be  wrong  about  many  details,  but  not  about 
the  main  matter.  And  the  main  matter  is 
simple. 

The  money  of  policy  holders  has  been  mis-. 
apphcd  for  personal  gain,  it  has  been  used 
in  personal  speculation,  it  has  been  used  to 
corrupt  jxilitics.  These  are  the  main  items. 
And  the  conclusion  that  the  public  has  drawn 
is  that  the  management  of  these  companies 
has  been  simi^ly — rotten.  The  men  who 
have  managed  them  must  go — all  the  men 
who  have  been  real  actors  in  this  disgraceful 
play.  The  management  of  the  Equitable  was 
changed  before  the  investigation  was  begun. 
The  management  of  the  Mutual  followed; 
and  there  are  other  changes  that  are  bound  to 
come.  There  will,  of  course,  be  changes,  too, 
in  the  conduct  of  the  life  insurance  business. 
There  will,  perliaps,  never  again  come  a  time 
when  agents  will  be  able  to  sell  high-priced 
policies  for  exorbitant  commissions;  and  the 
foolish  "race  for  business"  at  any  cost  by 
thc-se  companies  has  ceased  forever.  Men  will 
insure  their  lives  with  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  policies  that  they  buy. 

Two  other  results  promise  to  follow  these 
disclosures.  They  are  in  a  sense  collateral 
but  none  the  less  certain.  The  men  who  ha^'e 
profited  by  these  loose  methods  will  never 
regain  the  pubUc  confidence.  Their  expostueS 
may  be  the  subject  of  jocular  remarks  in  Wall 
Street;  but  throughout  the  country  they  are 
the  subjects  only  of  the  severest  condemna- 
tion. In  fact,  many  men,  who  were  not  in 
the  inner  circle  of  "'insurance  society,"  but 
who  associated  with  these  princely  manipu- 
lators of  other  people's  money,  and  many 
men  who  traded  with  them— brokers  and 
bankers  and   the  like— will  long  live  under 
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suspicion.  Some  of  them  may  live  under 
unjust  suspicion.  But  they  cannot  escape  it. 
The  country  has  made  up  its  mind  that  prac- 
tically everybody  who  had  to  do  with  the 
"insurance  rii^."  in  some  way  profited  by  it. 
The  other  collateral  residt  is  the  increasing 
distrust  of  boards  of  directors  in  most  large 
corporations.  The  names  of  "great  finan- 
ciers" as  directors  of  companies  will  not  again 
be  good  to  conjure  with  for  some  time  to 
come. 

So  far  has  the  public  distrust  gone  that  men 
continue  to  surrender  their  policies — at  a  loss, 
of  course.  But  they  prefer  their  small  present 
"surrender"  cash  value  to  their  uncertain 
value  in  the  future.  This  is  a  grave  mistake. 
Every  one  of  these  companies  under  investiga- 
tion is  solvent  and  will  remain  so.  The 
abuses  that  the  investigation  has  revealed 
have  ceased,  or  will  cease.  A  policy  in  any 
one  of  them  is  safer  and  has  a  greater  value 
now  than  it  before  had  at  any  recent  time. 

But  this  very  folly  of  surrendering  policies 
shows  the  deep-seated  distrust  that  the  public 
feels,  of  the  whole  group  of  companies  and  of 
all  the  men  who  have  had  to  do  with  them. 
It  is  an  exhibition  of  short-sightedness  in 
business,  but  it  is  an  exhibition  also  of  pro- 
found and  widespread  disgust  and  distrust. 

THE  FREIGHT  SATB  QUESTION— A  SmPLE 

PROPOSITION  < 

IT  IS  too  early,  when  this  paragraph  is 
written,  to  make  any  prediction  about 
the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  a  bill  to  regulate 
railixiad  rates.  But  it  is  not  hazardous  to 
say  that  the  President's  underlying  idea 
has  very  steadily  gained  public  favor;  and 
it  is  a  safe  p;«diction  that  some  bill,  which 
shall  embody  this  underlying  idea,  will 
become  a  law — if  not  during  this  Congress 
then  during  some  other.  Or,  a  reasonable 
measure  failing,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
radical  and  dangerous  legislation  at  the  next 
turn  of  the  opinion  of  the  discontented. 

The  essential  reasonableness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's idea  has  won  favor  as  it  has  come  to  be 
understood.  At  first  it  was  grossly  misunder- 
Ktoo<l  and  misrepresented.  He  was  accused 
of  wishing  to  reduce  freight  rates.  Any 
reduction,  we  were  told,  would  be  a  severe 
blow  at  railroad  prosperity  and  therefore 
at  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  Yet  he  had 
never  proposed  a  reduction  in  rates.  A 
reduction    in   particular   rates   might    (and 


doubtless  would)  be  an  incident  in  1 
forcement  of  any  regulative  law.     Bu 
as  often  (and  doubtless  oftener)  such 
tion  as  the  President  has  proposed 
prevent  large   shippers   from  beating 
rates.     The    aim    of    the    President, 
has    repeatedly   explained,    is    to    ^ 
unjust     discrimination — this     and      r 
nwre. 

The  rates  charged  for  hauling  thir 
determined  as  the  price  of  other  th 
determined — ^by  demand,  by  compt 
by  the  cost  of  the  service  and  by 
such  forces.  This  is  not  a  subject  for  % 
mental  determination,  any  more  thi 
price  of  any  other  commodity  is.  But 
road  is  a. public  servant;  it  can  tax  ind 
out  of  existence;  it  can  make  and  u 
men's  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  of  coi 
ities;  and,  since  it  owes  its  right  to  life 
public,  the  public  has  the  right  to  d 
that  it  shall  deal  with  men  and  comm 
without  unjust  discrimination.  That 
whole  contention  in  a  nut  shell.  Wh 
public  comes  thoroughly  to  understan 
even  the  obstructive  Senate  will  at  ] 
forced  to  yield. 

A  SECOND  AWAKEHINO   OP   THE   HOST] 

THERE  is  to  be  a  new  era  of  r 
construction  in  the  Northwestei 
Pacific  Coast  states  during  the  next 
three  years.  Eleven  great  corporatio: 
about  twenty-five  small  independent 
panics  have  definite  plans  to  build  6,63 
at  an  estimated  cost  from  220  millions 
millions.  Besides  this,  the  Chicago,  h 
kee  &  St.  Paul  road  will  build  1,500  n 
the  coast,  and  there  are  rumors  of  a 
extension  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwest 
an  extension  of  the  Chicago,  Burling 
Quincy  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  means  a  second  awakening  of  the 
The  first  awakening  followed  the  complt 
the  Great  Northern  road  to  Seattle, 
was  in  turn  followed  by  the  complel 
the  Canadian  Pacific  to  Victoria. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  ne 
years  saw  10,000  miles  of  railway  ad 
the  existing  lines  in  the  Northwestei 
Pacific  Coast  states.  The  resources  01 
states  are  coming  to  be  understood.  ] 
ters  and  railroad  owners  are  not  phil; 
pists.  They  are  business  men  seekinf 
ness  profits.    They  have  carefully  cah 
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idndive  value  of  the  coiintry  which 
sk  to  develop. 

rs.  Hill,  Harriman,  Van  Home,  Lord 
ona  and  many  others  have  amassed 
srtunes  by  the  building  of  their  rail- 
They  have  made  cities  at  Portland, 
Spokane,  Tacoma,  Victoria,  Wimiipeg, 
idreds  of  towns  have  grownup  through- 
egion  that,  thirty  years  ago,  lay  prac- 
closed  to  commerce  except  along  the 
The  values  that  have  thus  far  been 
«d  in  this  vast  r^on  are  -  but  the 
Dg  of  a  growth  in  production,  in  trans- 
m  and  in  wealth. 

m  TEE  aSVATK  IS  WHAT  IT  IS 

D  frauds  in  Oregon,  sensational  mag- 
rine  articles  written  in  Boston,  the 
ce  investigations  in  New  York,  revela- 
bout  the  beef  trust  in  Chicago,  the 
1  courts  in  St.  Louis,  the  large  vote 
York  City  for  Mr.  Hearst,  the  agitation 
1  against  the  Federal  regulation  of 
'.  rates — in  a  word,  every  misdeed  in 
te  activity  and  every  protest  against 
isdeeds,  whether  sane  or  sensational, 
he  public  thought  instantly  to  the 
of  the  United  States.  There  could 
a  more  startling  proof  of  the  change 
e  Senate  has  undergone.  The  people 
dom  think  of  it  as  a  body  of  repre- 
'es  of  the  States,  but  rather  as  a  body 
esentatives  of  Great  Interests.  For 
er   a  corporate  abuse  is  exposed,   a 

is  hit. 
ling  as  the  change  has  been  in  the 
5  relations  to  the  public,  it  has  been 
al  and  inevitable  change,  for  it  is  the 
esult  of  the  Activity  of  the  corporation 
;ics.  The  Senate  ts  the  part  of  the 
il  Government  that  could  most  easily 
rolled  by  corporations.   The  Presidency 

be  reckoned  on.  Even  when  the 
lachinery  moves  regularly  a  Roosevelt 
ryan  or  a  Cleveland  may  become  a 
nominee.  The  Supreme  Court  is  of 
J    tenure    and    retains  much   of    its 

dignified  aloofness.  The  House  is 
o    the    people,  and    its   members    are 

every  two  years.  Moreover,  every 
istrict  in  the  Union  has  a  representa- 
But  the  Senate  is  not  chosen  by 
r  vote — except,  in  effect,  in  recent 
n  a  few  states — and  a  Senator's  term  is 

r8.    The  GT?nt  Interests  hav?  moT?  or 


less  control  of  many  legislatures.  It  is  easy, 
therefore,  to  select  men  of  their  own  political 
philosophy.  And  the  Senate  is  controlled  by 
a  few  TO&n  who  have  the  chairmanships  ot 
the  important  committees.  A  little  group  of 
strong  personalities,  therefore,  can  block  or 
change  or  defeat  important  legislation  so 
completely  as  to  make  the  President,  the 
House,  and  the  Supreme  Court  practically 
powerless. 

That  is,  in  fact,  the  conditions  under  which 
we  are  now  living.  Senator  Aldrich  and  the 
little  group  about  him  have  more  power  to 
obstruct  than  all  men  in  all  other  departments 
of  the  Government  have  to  construct  govern- 
mental policies — at  least  up  to  the  point 
where  something  like  a  popular  rebellion 
begins. 

It  is  easy  to  call  this  obstructive  group  a 
criminal  group — as  in  a  way  it  is.  But  such 
a  labeling  does  not  explain  it  nor  hint  of  a 
remedy.  For  the  concentration  of  power  in 
this  group  of  men  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
entrance  of  the  corporation  into  politics. 
Begin  where  you  will,  you  will  reach  this 
conclusion.  For  example,  consider  a  local 
struggle  for  a  street-car  franchise  in  some  city. 
The  corporation  that  has  it  finds  it  "neces- 
sary" at  some  turn  of  affairs  to  control  the 
city  council  or  to  elect  a  friendly  mayor. 
The  next  step  is  to  control  a  legislature  or  to 
elect  a  friendly  governor.  By  this  time  the 
corporation  has  come  to  pay  a  large  part  of 
the  political  expenses  of  the  city  and  the 
state  campaigns,  and  it  has  developed  a 
man — probably  a  successful  attorney — who 
has  acquired  a  skill  in  "managing  men,"  who 
feels  a  larger  political  ambition,  A  senator- 
ship  in  time  comes  within  his  reach.  By  this 
time  he  is  rich ;  his  family,  too,  may  have 
social  ambitions  which  can  be  (or  which  he 
thinks  can  be)  more  easily  gratified  in  Wash- 
ington than  at  home.  To  the  Senate,  then, 
he  goes — a  man  of  whom  the  people  would 
never  have  thought  for  such  an  honor. 
Or  the  road  to  the  Senate  may  be,  not  a 
street  railway  franchise  but  a  railroad 
attorneyship,  a  trust  attorneyship — almost 
any  form  of  corporation  activity  in  politics. 

Now,  most  of  such  men  are  not  conscious 
corruptionists.  They  arc  simply  the  natural 
products  of  a  system  of  politics  for  "protect- 
ing" some  "interest"  or  other.  Their  polit- 
ical philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  business 
success;  and  business  success  in  corporation 
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life  means  "protection"  from  hostile  forces 
in  politics.  For  every  corporation  is  a 
creature  of  the  State  and  must  come  into 
direct  relations  with  some  branch  of  city,  or 
state,  or  federal  government,  or  of   all  these. 

Our  rulers  in  the  Senate  are,  therefore, 
Platts  because  (to  be  specific)  Piatt  collects 
money  from  an  insurance  company  for 
protection;  they  are  Depews,  because  Depew 
received  $20,000  a  year  from  an  insurance 
company  for  services  rendered  or  thought  to  be 
rendered.  They  arc  Aldriches,  because  there 
is  a  perfect  understanding  with  such  corpora- 
tion-made senators  that  friendly  interests 
must  be  protected  from  hostile  legislation. 

It  is  all  natural,  simple,  inevitable ;  and  there 
will  be  no  remedy  till  the  payment  of  money 
by  any  corporation  for  any  political  use  shall 
be  made  a  detectible  and  punishable  offense. 

THE  DANGEROUS  CHAOS  IN  RUSSIA 

THE  discouraging  events  in  Russia  may 
lead  to  gradual  quiet  by  the  sheer  ex- 
haustion of  the  disturbing  forces.  When  the 
strikers,  the  mutineers,  and  all  other  bodies 
of  the  unrestful  have  spent  their  energies,  a 
real  government,  of  a  libera!  kind,  may 
gradually  shape  itself.  This  is  one  course 
that  events  may  take;  and  it  is  the  course 
that  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  the  friends  of 
peace  everywhere  have  from  the  first  hojjed 
for.  The  mere  continuance  of  disorder  is 
not  in  itself  very  discouraging,  if  it  he  dis- 
order of  the  kind  that  will  disappear  after  it 
has  manifested  itself.  A  population  that  has 
been  systematically  suppressed  naturally 
breaks  over  bounds  when  restraint  is  relaxed. 

The  one  thing  that  seems  certain  is  that 
the  old  aiitocracy  can  never  regain  sujireme 
authority.  Conceivably  a  great  military  or 
popular  leader  might  seize  dictatorial  power; 
but  no  such  person  has  appeared.  As  soon 
as  the  people  have  made  sure  that  the  au- 
t(*cracy  is  unseated  forc'\-cr,  they  may  become 
quiet  and  a  constitutional  government  may 
be  established. 

But  the  other  possible  result  may  be  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire — its  division 
into  several  states.  Events  seem  to  lead 
more  and  more  in  this  direction;  and  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  gravest  danger  lies. 
Consider  the  case  of  Poland,  for  instance, 
Russian  Poland  naturally  desires  independence 
and  the  Poles  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
the  disorganization  of  the  Government  and 


of  society  to  secure  their  freedom,  if  thi 
But,  if  the  Russian  Poles  succeed,  the  A* 
and  German  Poles  will  naturally  1 
r^tive  under  the  hope  of  regaining 
national  life.  For  these  reasons,  Austi 
Germany  become  interested  in  prevent 
Russian  Poles  from  achieving  autc 
Here  we  come  at  once  against  a  danger 
gravest  international  complications.  ' 
danger  as  this  from  Poland  exists,  in  v 
degrees,  in  other  parts  of  the  vast  E 
Empire,  which  comprises  many  natioi 
with  many  national  ambitions  more  ■ 
active.  The  danger  that  the  Empin 
be  split  up,  that  a  long  civil  war  and 
international  complications  will  come 
word,  that  the  chaotic  condition  of 
may  light  a  blaze  of  war  in  Europe — is 
danger;  and  it  is  a  cause  of  appreheru 
every  European  capital.  Until  it  ix 
clear  to  what  extent  the  dissolving  a 
forming  Government  of  the  Empir 
reckon  on  the  loyalty  of  the  army,  nothi 
be  foretold;  and  the  disaffection  in  the 
and  the  navy  is  even  greater  than  the  c 
world  had  supposed  till  the  general  bn 
came. 

Even  the  best-informed  writers 
Russia  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  i 
understanding  of  the  state  of  society, 
extent  of  the  chaos.  That  the  aut 
held  its  power  by  sheer  force  was  l 
But  nobody  knew  that,  when  this  fon 
removed,  mere  blankness  would  be  le 
is  not  a  peojile  in  revolution,  as  revol 
have  hitherto  been  known.  It  is  chaos, 
the  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  be 
greater  every  day. 

THE  JEWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATE 

THE  celebration  of  the  settlement  o 
in  the  United  States,  which 
250  years  ago,  and  the  collection  of  i 
of  more  than  a  million  dollars  for  the 
of  the  Jewish  victims  of  massacres  in  I 
came  simultaneously,  reminding  us  ■ 
rise  of  the  race  in  our  country  and  o 
continued  persecution  in  parts  of  E 
The  obvious  moral  to  be  drawn  is  the  d 
stration  thus  given  of  the  benefits  c 
institutions.  The  Jews  have  prospere 
as  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  w 
have  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of 
In  European  capitals  there  are  ¥ 
bankers   who    dictate    certain   interni 
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s  because  they  hold  the  purse-strings 
mments ;  and  every  European  country 
uch  lo  the  men  of  great  genius  that 
e  has  contributed  to  the  arts  and  to 
ift. 

in  no  EiuBpean  country  have  great 
of  them  found  such  prosperity  and  so 
pportunities  as  they  have  found  here, 
ew  of  the  annoyances  that  spring  from 
:ling.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that 
>th  give  and  receive  annoyance ;  and 
ss  they  always  will  so  long  as  they 
a  separate  race — in  other  words,  so 
the  marriage  of  Jews  and  Christians 
)t  become  common.  But  these  an- 
is  are  comparatively  trifling. 
ican  character  has  proved  its  liber- 
ad  American  institutions  have  proved 
lundness  under  the  pressure  of  race 
as  most  European  institutions  have 
his  is  the  main  fact  to  be  proud  of. 
a  result  of  toleration  and  opportunity 
;■  in  America  has  developed  into  the 
ictical  man  of  his  race  and  proved  his 

0  the  country.  The  lai^e  facts  are 
lie  alike  to  Christians  and  to  Jews, 
e  no  Jewish  question. 

it  is  interesting  to  speculate  about 
e  far-off  future  may  bring.     Regarded 

sociological  point  of  view  only,  the 
ICC  of  the  Jews  to  marry  outside  their 

a  survival  of  a  day  of  a  narrower 

They  have  been  willing  to  take 
ige  of  the  toleration  and  of  the  oppor- 

given  by  a  democracy,  but  to  the  one 

1  act  of  a  democratic  society  they  have 
sented.  They  are  not  willing  to  lose 
entity  in  the  people,  as  the  Germans 

Scotch  or  the  people  of  almost  all 
lationalities  are.  Race  is  stronger 
itionality — by  far.  By  the  logic  of 
the  Jew  must  at  some  time  be  merged 
ffer  obliteration  here — so  we  may 
)ut  events  are  not  always  logical, 
inately,  nothing  worse  than  mutual 
nee  is  likely  to  come — unless  the 
tions  in  Russia  drive  millions  of  the 
:lass  of  the  Jews  here  and  thus  aggra- 
r  problems  of  poverty  and  make  the 

in  our  large  cities  even  more  serious 
ic  and  municipal  blots.     Yet  even  the 

are  less  permanent  than  most  other 
n  our  town  life;  for  the  wonderful 
jf  the  Jew  to  become  self  maintaining 
kes  him  out  of  the  ghetto.    Econom- 


ically he  builds  himself  up  rapidly.  Very 
quickly,  too ,  many  Jews  abandon  the  orthodox 
faith.  But  they  have  these  350  years  held 
their  race  feeling  and  integrity  almost  as 
stubbornly  in  the  United  States  as  they  have 
held  them  in  Europe. 

SECSETART  KOOT  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

THE  proposed  visit  of  Mr.  Root,  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  next  Congress  of 
American  Republics,  to  be  held  in  Brazil 
next  summer,  is  a  welcome  announcement. 
For  this  is  the  way  to  go  about  the  more  or  less 
delicate  task  of  making  our  relations  to  our 
South  American  neighbors  perfectly  under- 
stood by  them.  At  every  one  of  these 
Congresses  a  feeling  has  been  shown  by 
delegates  from  some  Central  American  or 
South  American  governments  that  the 
United  States  had  a  sinister  purpose  either  in 
the  attitude  that  we  took  in  some  recent 
discussion  or  in  some  recent  event.  Some 
of  them,  for  one  reason  or  another,-  are  always 
suspicious  of  us.  And  there  is  a  plausible 
reason  for  their  suspicion. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  declaration  that 
an  unscrupulous  government  at  Washington 
might  quote  or  twist  in  justification  of  a 
policy  of  unfriendliness  to  some  of  these 
states.  But  in  fact  it  is  a  doctrine  that  puts 
on  us  definite  obligations  of  friendliness. 
Yet  many  South  American  leaders  do  not 
understand  this.  Moreover,  our  control,  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  of  all  that  this  control 
implies  or  may  imply  in  case  of  international 
trouble,  has  had  a  tendency  rather  to  arouse 
than  to  allay  suspicion  of  our  motives.  In 
several  of  these  republics,  too,  misunder- 
standing or  misrepresentation  of  the  United 
States  is  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  one 
political  party  or  another. 

The  sending  of  delegates  of  the  usual  kind, 
however  able  they  may  be,  to  discuss  pan- 
American  subjects  with  similar  representa- 
tives from  these  Sout  hern  governments 
helps  toward  a  clear  understanding;  but  no 
such  delegate  can  earn,'  the  weight  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  himself  will  carry.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  a  Secretary  of  Mr.  Root's 
qualities  of  clearness  and  thoroughness.  His 
going  on  such  an  errand  may  make  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  relations  to 
these  governments  and  to  these  peoples. 
His  decision  to  go  is  of  a  piece  with  the  energj 
and    the    frajikness    of    the    Administration. 
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To  express  it  in  good  common  speech,  it  is 
doing  the  job.  For  the  development  of 
South  America  in  good  government,  in  in- 
dustry, in  commerce,  and  in  more  helpful 
relations  to  us — this  is  our  job,  not  to  be 
undertaken  in  a  sense  of  superiority  but  of 
real  helpfulness  and  on  a  basis  of  mutual 
respect.  The  way  not  to  do  the  job  is  to 
let  the  opportunity  drift  till  it  be  lost. 

AMSaiCAir    AND    CANADIAir    fiSCIPSOCITT    IV 

HEN 

THE  movement  of  population  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  has  attracted 
mucii  attention,  mainly  because  of  its  novelty. 
But  the  movement  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  is,  of  course,  many  times 
larger.  In  fact,  Canada  has  sent  us  more 
immigrants  than  any  country  except  Ger- 
many and  Ireland;  for  the  native  Canadians 
now  living  in  the  United  States  number 
1,200,000.  of  whom  about  one-third  are 
French  Canadians. 

Boston  has  a  larger  Canadian  population 
than  Halifax,  and  one  would  not  be  far  wrong 
in  calling  it  the  capital  city  of  all  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  The  state  of  New  York  has  a 
Canadian  population  of  117 ,000,  chiefly 
English-speaking  and  residing  in  cities.  There 
are  relatively  few  Canadians  in  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Iowa,  which  are  a  little  south  of  the  line 
of  migration,  but  nearly  300,000  live  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas,  which  offered  great  inducements 
to  Canadian  settlers  when  land  was  cheap 
and  the  prospects  of  the  Canadian  Northwest 
were  not  so  bright  as  they  arc  now.  In 
Montana  there  arc  14,000  persons  of  Canadian 
birth,  in  Colorado  10,000,  in  Washington 
20,ooo,  and  in  California  28,000.  Several 
cities  of  the  United  States  have  a  considerable 
Canadian  population  (besides  Boston  and 
Cambridge  with  6a, 000),  such  as  Chicago, 
35,000:  Detroit,  29,000;  New  York,  33,000; 
Fall  River,  23,000;  Lowell,  19,000;  and 
Buffalo,   17,000. 

Sunic  of  the  most  successful  men  in  the 
United  States  are  uf  Canadian  birth,  among 
them  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  the  great  railway  owner 
and  manager,  and  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  pres- 
ident of  the  International  Paper  Company. 
Two  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Archbishop  Quigley  of  Chicago  and 
Archbishop  Riordan  of  San  Francisco,  Bishops 
Anderson,  Brent,  Niles,  Rowe  and  Williams 


of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
Bishops  Berry,  Fowler  ai^  Wame  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Hr.  Francis 
Edward  Clark,  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  are  Canadians.  A  sur- 
prising mmiber  of  educators  have  migrated 
to  the  United  States,  where  there  are  now 
13,000  teachers  and  professors  of  Canadian 
birth.  Most  of  ottr  larger  colleges  have  one 
or  more  Canadians  in  the  faculty ;  for  example, 
President  Jacob  G.  Schurman,  of  Cornell; 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  the  astronomer; 
Professors  McVane,  of  Harvard;  Carpenter, 
of  Columbia;  McKenzie,  of  Philadelphia; 
Craig,  of  Michigan;  Fairclough,  of  Stanford, 
and  perhaps  a  hundred  more. 

Four  thousand  physicians  and  surgeons  and 
3,000  engineers  of  Canadian  birth  are  prac- 
tising their  professions  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  among  them  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  twice  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  But  if  a  list 
even  of  Canadian  bom  who  have  become 
eminent  in  literature  and  in  all  the  arts  and 
professions  and  in  other  careers  in  the  United 
States  were  mad&i  it  would  be  wearisome. 
The  noteworthy  fact  is,  that  the  few  hundred 
thousand  American  farmers  that  are  going 
to  the  Northwest  provinces  to  develop  them 
are  only  part  re-payment  for  the  much  larger 
number  of  successful  men  of  all  callings  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Dominion. 

THE  DAHOSR  OP  AITOTHBK  COAL  STBIEB 

THERE  is  danger  and  a  general  expecta- 
tion of  another  hard  coal  strike  on  or 
after  April  rst,  when  the  present  agreement 
between  the  miners  and  the  operators  expires. 
There  are  already  efforts  to  adjust  the  differ- 
ences, but  there  is  a  general  fear  that  they 
will  fail. 

The  settlement  of  the  long  strike  of  190a 
made  by  the  President's  Strike  Commission 
was  not  acceptable  to  either  side  as  a  perma- 
nent adjustment  and  the  period  of  successful 
operation  since  then  has  been  used  by  each  in 
preparation  for  a  renewed  struggle. 

The  opposing  forces  are  among  the  best 
organized  in  America.  The  operators  are,  of 
course,  supported  by  the  railroads — are  the 
railroads,  in  fact.  The  exact  strength  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  is  hard  to  ascertain. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  hard  coal  miners 
who  belongto  it  range  from  125,000  to  300,000. 
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Besides  these  the  union  includes  nearly  all 
the  soft  coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky ;  and  its 
membership  is  not  an  exact  indication  of  its 
strength,  for  large  numbers  of  foreign  miners 
who  do  not  keep  up  their  membership  dues 
regard  themselves  as  union  men  and  follow 
the  union  leaders  enthusiastically.  The  esti- 
mated monthly  receipts  by  the  general  union 
is  $75,000.  This  would  amount  to  $900,000 
ayear,  or  $2,700,000  since  the  Strike  Commis- 
sion's award.  Mr.  Mitchell  says  that  the 
United  Mine  Workers'  general  treasury  for- 
varded  $2,400,000  as  relief  and  sustenance 
funds  in  1902.  State  and  local  unions  have 
additional  funds;  the  Illinois  union  is  said  to 
have  $1,000,000  and  some  locals  haVe  funds 
of  $15,000  or  $20,000. 

The  demands  that  the  miners  will  probably 
make  are  not  merely  for  wage  increases  (al- 
though anthracite  miners  receive  less  than 
bituminous)  but  for  an  eight-hour  day  instead 
of  the  present  nine-hour  day  and  for  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  through  direct  contracts 
with  the  operators.  The  bituminous  workers 
already  have  the  eight-hour  day,  A  demand 
will  be  made  for  higher  pay  to  men  and  boys 
(unskilled)  who  are  not  contract  miners 
(nearly  four-fifths  of  the  anthracite  workers) 
and  for  a  uniform  scale  for  them  at  ail  coHteries. 
The  leaders  of  the  miners  will  insist  that  all 
contracts  be  made  with  the  union.  Nearly 
all  the  men  employed  are,  in  fact,  either  mem- 
bers or  supporters  of  the  union. 

In  expectation  of  the  strike,  the  operators 
on  their  side  have  attacked  the  "certificate 
law"  through  a  suit  brought  by  an  individual 
to  declare  it  unconstitutional.  This  law  for- 
bids the  employment  as  a  hard  coal  miner  of 
any  maa  who  has  not  served  two  years  as  a 
helper  in  anthracite  mining.  With  this  law 
out  of  the  way,  operators  could  put  soft  coal 
niiners  at  work  in  the  places  of  striking  anthra- 
cite workers.  The  operators  have,  of  course, 
accumulated  as  great  stores  of  coal  as  possible. 

With  such  resolution  and  such  resources  on 
each  side,  the  struggle  will,  if  it  be  permitted 
to  come,  be  long  and  hurtful — and  the  parties 
to  it  will  sufifer  less  than  the  general  business 
World  and  private  persons. 

RKIDLESS  LOSS  ON  RUfiAL  POST  KOVTES, 

IT  COST   the  American  people  more  than 
$14,000,000  last  year  to  enable  the  Post 
Office  to  carry  on  its  business.     If  this  were 


not  money  thrown  away  the  deficit  could  be 
cteerfuUy  borne.  But  the  Post  Office  was 
run  at  a  loss,  chiefly  because  the  already  far- 
reaching  rural  free  delivery  was  extended  still 
farther,  at  great  expense,  under  needless 
restrictions  that  prevent  it  from  producing 
the  revenue  that  it  easily  could  produce. 
People  who  live  on  the  routes  throughout  the 
country  would  joyfully  welcome  a  chance  to 
send  and  to  receive  all  kinds  of  packages  by 
the  nu-al  carriers  within  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods, if  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
charge  only  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  service. 
The  carriers  would  be  glad  to  transport  them. 
But  Congress,  in  1904,  forbade  the  carriers 
to  handle  anything  but  ordinary  mail,  thus 
preventing  tliem  from  performing  little  ser-- 
vices  that  they  had  formerly  been  doing  for 
the  people  on  their  routes,  and  simultaneously 
preventing  the  Post  Office  Department  from 
doing  business  as  a  business  house  would  do  it. 
For  under  the  postal  laws  it  would  cost  sixty- 
four  cents  to  send  four  pounds  of  sugar  by  a 
carrier  from  a  village  post  office  and  general 
store  to  a  customer  living  on  a  rural  route. 
Consequently  there  is  not  the  free  exchange 
in  parcel  mail  in  the  rural  districts  that  there 
might  readily  be.  The  horse  of  a  rural  car- 
rier ambles  along  the  country  roads  hauling 
perhaps  twenty  pounds  of  mail ,  when  he  might 
easily  draw  five  hundred.  The  total  waste  of 
power  in  this  way  is  enormous, 

A  rural  post-wagon  now  carries,  on  the  aver- 
age, fifty-four  letters  and  postal  cards,  107 
newspapers  and  circulars,  and  three  parcels. 
This  amount  of  mail  weighs  less  than  twenty 
pounds,  and  would  about  fill  a  bushel  basket. 
Only  twenty  letters  and  postal  cards  and  two 
pieces  of  other  mail  are  collected — weighing 
about  two  pounds.  The  average  route  costs 
the  Post  Office  nearly  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
and  pays  only  a  little  more  than  ten  dollars 
for  business  originating  on  it.  Between  the 
cost  of  all  the  routes  and  the  income  from 
business  originating  on  them  is  a  discrepancy 
of  $9,500,000  a  year. 

Since  the  Government  has  undertaken  to 
supply  nearly  18,000,000  people  on  rural 
routes  with  mail  matter,  and  has  established 
a  vast  machine  employing  30,000  carriers, 
each  with  a  horse  and  a  wagon,  to  do  the 
work,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  service  cannot  be 
performed  adequately.  If  fair  rates  were 
made  for  rural  house  to  house  and  store  to 
house  delivery  the  Post  Office  might  show  a 
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profit  rather  than  a  deficit.  The  Fourth 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  said  in  his  re- 
port for  1904: 

"With  the  establishment  of  a  niral  telephone 
service  by  private  interests  there  has  grown  up  a 
demand  by  the  patrons  of  the  rural  service  for  the 
delivery  of  small  packages  of  merchandise,  such  as 
foodstuffs,  tobacco,  dry  goods,  drugs,  etc.,  on  an 
order  to  the  local  merchant  by  postal  card,  telephone 
or  otherwise.  The  value  of  these  packages  is  usually 
small  and  the  present  rate  of  postage — ic.  jjcr  ounce 
— is  practically  prohibitive." 

The  Postal  Progress  League  suggests  a 
scale  of  rates  ranging  from  one  cent  for  a  one- 
half-pound  package  to  ten  cents  for  a  thirty- 
pound  package.  At  such  rales  the  business 
o£  the  carriers  would  inevitably  increase  tre- 
mendously. The  Post  Office  deficit  might  be 
wholly  wiped  out  by  this  one  money-making 
improvement  in  service.  No  private  business 
house  would  miss  such  an  opportunity.  No 
more  should  the  United  States  Post  Office. 

.  HIHDERmO  COLONIAL  DEVSLOPUSnT 

THE  PHILIPPINES  are  hampered  not 
only  by  our  unfair  trade  restrictions, 
but  by  our  laudable  yet  ill  considered  attempt 
to  prevent  land  monopoly  by  restricting  the 
amount  that  any  person  or  any  association  of 
persons  may  acquire.  Under  the  Public 
Lands  act  no  person  may  acquire  more  than 
forty  acres,  and  no  corporation  more  than 
2,000  acres.  How  this  act  has  diverted  capi- 
tal from  Porto  Rico  (where,  also,  it  applies) 
and  how  it  has  thus  almost  wholly  prevented 
agricultural  development  in  that  island,  is 
exi)lained  in  this  issue  by  Mr.  Lyic,  in  his 
article  upon  Porto  Rico,  It  has  worked  equal 
ill  luck  to  the  Philippines,  where  as  in  Porto 
Rico  it  has  continued  Spanish  landlordism 
and  quite  prevented  the  investment  of  capital 
in  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoanut  or  other  planta- 
tions that  would  develop  local  resource  and 
gradually  stimulate  local  industry.  In  his 
speech  at  Atlanta  last  October,  President 
Roosevelt  said; 

"There  is  nothing  that  the  islands  need  more  than 
to  have  their  natural  resources  dcvL-loped,  and  these 
resources  can  be  dcvelij[x.'d  only  by  the  abundant 
use  of  capital,  which  of  course  will  not  be  put  into 
them  unless  on  terms  suflicicntly  advanlage<ius. 
.  .  .  We  have  made  the  terms  .  .  ,  often 
prohibitory,  with  the  result  that  American  capital 
goes  into  foreign  countries,  like  Mexico,  and  is  there 
used  with  immense  advantage  to  the  country,  while 


it  cannot  go  into  our  own  poseesaions,  or  1 
develop  the  lands  under  our  own  Sag." 

The  Philippine  Commission  last  ye 
attention  to  the  same  facts,  saying 
a  small  part  of  the  land  is  held  by  nai 
that  the  public  domain  includes  "m 
lions  of  acres"  that  ■will  probably  rei 
occupied  "for  all  time  unless  offered 
chasers  in  large  blocks."  It  seet 
that  a  modification  of  our  strict  Publ 
act  is  necessary  for  the  devclopmen 
island  possessions. 

XHB  PASSmO  OP  KOREA 

THE  formal  taking  over  of  auti 
Korea  by  the  Japanese  pro 
sentimental  regret  for  the  practical 
away  of  a  nation;  for  as  a  separate 
entity  Korea  will  no  longer  exist.  E 
else  could  happen?  Nations  die.  Ki 
apparently  dead — or  so  nearly  dead 
lacked  virility  to  defend  itself  eve 
absorption  by  the  Chinese  if  the  ^ 
and  the  Russians  had  never  existed, 
long  time  the  weak  state  had  been  alt 
under  Chinese  and  Japanese  controL 

The  passing  of  it  into  a  Japanese  ] 
will  be  attended  by  some  individual 
and  by  many  personal  misfortunes, 
large  result  can  be  nothing  but  the  1 
nicnt  of  thp  country  and  of  the  peof 
since  some  nations  must  live  as  othe 
die,  Korea  is  necessary  for  the  expa 
Japan. 

One  place  where  the  strange  pan 
twccn  England  and  Japan breaksdown 
difference  between  their  chances  for 
development.  England,  packed  tig 
had  settling  room  for  her  surplus  j 
venturous  population  in  her  colonies 
the  United  States.  The-  Japanese  co 
the  larger  world  too  late  to  find  new '. 
settle.  Their  only  outlet  must  be  ol 
where  the  people  have  decayed. 
passes  out  of  existence  in  obedience 
somewhat  criicl  law  of  the  survival 
most  energetic  and  efficient.  - 

ABOUT    OPPORTnniTOS 

MR.  CHOATE,  our  recent  Amh 
to  England,  remarked  at  one 
dinners  given  in  his  honor  early  in  the 
that  ho  was  impressed  on  coming  hor 
a  considerable  absence  with  the  chan< 
are  now  offered  to  young  men  in  the 
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States.  Every  professioli  is  calling  for  capable 
men,  great  prizes  await  them,  and  financial 
and  industrial  opportunities  beckon.  Every 
man  who  is  in  executive  authority  has  more 
opportunities  than  he  has  capable  men  to 
take  advantage  of  them, 

AH  this  is  true.  It  has  always  been  true  in 
the  United  States.  But  it  comes  now  some- 
what as  a  surprise,  perhaps,  because  we  have 
long  been  told  that  the  organization  of  the 
great  industries  and  even  of  the  professions 
has  lessened  the  chances  for  individual  success. 
Both  assertions  are  true,  contradictory  as 
they  seem.  The  chances  for  individual  suc- 
cess by  the  ordinary  man — the  success  that, 
in  a  sense,  came  at  an  earlier  time  partly  by 
the  sheer  growth  of  population  and  of  activity 
— are  not  now  so  easily  seen.  The  man  with- 
out special  fitness  for  his  task  is  more  likely 
to  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the  mere  toilers  than 
he  was  a  generation  ago. 

But  the  man  of  exceptional  ability  has 
a  correspondingly  greater  opportunity  and 
more  opportunities.  The  tasks  that  press 
to  be  done  are  the  difficult  tasks. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Choate  was 
speaking  of  the  brilliant  opportunities  for 
capable  men,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  vice-president 
of  the  City  Bank,  in  New  York,  was  writing 
ia  the  North  Atnerican  Review  of  the  need  of 
pensions  for  the  old  and  wornout  workers  in 
the  industrial  ranks — private,  not  government 
pensions,  of  course.  A  considerable  number 
of  railroad  and  manufacturing  companies 
have  such  pensions.  Without  them  the 
chance  for  a  comfortable  old  age  is  small  for 
the  average  faithful  wageworker.  The  work- 
ingman's  wages  have  risen  and  the  standard 
of  comfort  is  higher  than  it  ever  was  before, 
but  the  man  who  lacks  the  exceptional  ability 
rigidly  to  save  or  to  rise  by  other  means  out 
of  the  army  of  privates  has  no  method  of  pro- 
Wding  for  his  old  age — an  admission,  by  the 
Way,  of  the  essential  fallacy  of  all  those  forms 
of  "investment"  insurance  that  have  been 
proclaimed  as  the  solution  of  the  wage- 
earners'  or  salary -earners'  problem  of  life. 

But  all  these  generahzations  are  half  truth 
and  half  error;  for  the  problem  of  success 
comes  back  now  as  it  always  has  come  to  indi- 
vidual qualities.  The  wage-earner  or  the 
salaried  man  will  win  a  competence  and  com- 
fort if  he  have  the  stuff  in  him,  now  as  always 
Wtherto.  The  man  of  exceptional  capacity 
for  affairs  will  win  the   exceptional   prizes. 


The  commonplace  mass  will  go  on,  as  the  com- 
monplace mass  has  always  gone  on,  in  a  com- 
monplace way.  There  are  some  strong  forces 
in  our  industrial  organization  that  make  life 
harder  at  the  bottom  than  it  was  under  sim- 
pler conditions — such  as  the  impersonal  nature 
of  employment  by  big  corporations,  and  the 
tendency  of  some  labor  unions  to  hold  capable 
men  down  to  the  level  of  less  capable  men. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
changes  for  the  better,  too.  For  instance, 
although  there  is  little  free  land  left,  there 
arc  large  parts  of  the  Union  where  men  enough 
to  till  the  soil  cannot  be  found— in  the  North- 
west, for  example,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
South;  and  this  at  a  time  when  farming  is 
enormously  more  profitable  than  it  was  in 
the  period  when  land  could  be  had  for  the 
taking. 

The  man  who  has  anything  in  him  yet  has 
abundant  opportunities;  and  the  man  who 
has  much  in  him,  more  abundant  ones  perhaps 
than  men  ever  before  had  in  our  history. 

BALKD  HAT    BDUCATIOn 

WHEN  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of 
Clark  University,  in  criticising  the 
undue  emphasis  that  is  laid  on  examinations 
in  college  work,  spoke  of  "baled  hay  educa- 
tion," he  made  a  phrase  that  deserves  sor- 
rowful immortality;  for  it  tells  a  sad  truth. 
Examinations  are,  of  course,  necessary  to 
regulate  entrance,  progress,  and  exit  in 
school  and  college  work.  But  to  make  them 
the  sole  or  the  main  measure  of  attainment 
and  of  progress  is  to  regard  education  as 
"baled  hay" — as  in  fact  much  of  it  is. 

The  '  vast  organization  of  "education," 
which  is  one  of  the  noteworthy  phenomena 
of  our  time,  leads  inevitably  to  wholesale 
activity  in  training — to  the  training  of 
children  and  of  youth  in  large  groups  and  by 
machinery.  This  is  better  than  no  training 
at  all.  But  we  shall  turn  more  and  more — - 
or  return — as  we  become  able  and  wise 
enough  to  do  so.  to  the  teaching  that  teaches, 
to  the  education  that  literally  leads  the  pupil's 
mind  out.  The  complaint  that  we  often  hear 
from  old-fashioned  scholars,  that  present 
methods  give '  too  little  "culture,"  is  well 
founded.  But  culture  is  a  measure  of  the 
quality  as  well  as  of  the  content  of  a  mind; 
and  a  high  culture  can  be  attained  by  the 
most  modem  and  practical  studies.  Method 
as  well  as  matter  goes  to  its  making.     And  the 
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"baled  hay"  method  does  not  produce  it- 
does  not  produce  that  gentleness  and  supple- 
ness of  the  intelhgence  which  are  the  marks 
of  good  intellectual  breeding. 

Air  AUTHOK  HONOSSD  BT  HIS  OWN  FIOPIX 

THE  readers  of  the  literary  magazines 
and  of  the  "literary"  supplements  to 
the  newspapers  may  imagine  that  all  the 
book-writing  (and  bookwrighting)  activity  in 
the  country  is  reported  once,  if  not  twice  or 
ten  times.  But  a  man  died  the  other  day 
in  New  York  of  whom  most  of  these  "  literary  " 
folk  never  heard,  but  who  was  followed  to  his 
grave  by  nearly  or  quite  100,000  persons 
because  of  the  affection  that  his  writings 
had  inspired.  He  was  Nathan  Meyer  Shai- 
kowitz  Shomer,  "the  Yiddish  Dumas,"  poet, 
dramatist,  novelist.  His  plays,  which  were 
originally  written  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  were 
first  successfully  produced  in  Odessa.  But 
he  realized  that  his  work  was  reaching  only 
the  educated  Hebrews;  he  wanted  to  reach 
the  great  masses  of  the  people.  When  the 
Jewish  theatre  was  closed  in  Russia  he  came 
to  America  and  settled  on  the  East  Side  in 
New  York,  which  swarmed  with  people  of 
his  race.  Here  he  began  to  publish  a  news- 
paper, beginning  an  uplifting  work  which 
continued  until  his  death.  He  now  wrote 
in  Yiddish,  the  jargon  that  all  the  Jews 
understand;  and  this  language  carried  his 
message  to  the  people.  He  produced  more 
than  three  hundred  novels  and  plays,  and  in 
addition  found  time  to  be  a  pcjet.  The 
whole  East  Side  was  his  audience,  and  year 
after  year  it  laughed  and  cried  over  his 
work. 

Shomer  was  both  a  sentimentalist  and  a 
realist.  What  he  wrote  entered  deeply  into 
the  life  and  character  of  his  readers.  When 
he  died  they  felt  it  a  distinct  personal  loss. 
Although  of  orthodox  birth,  and  living  in  an 
orthodox  community,  he  was  liberal  minded; 
he  always  maintained  that  this  country',  with 
its  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  was  the 
ideal  haven  for  the  Jews,  and  he  advised 
them  to  mingle  with  other  nationalities. 
He  lacked  the  keen  business  sense  of  his  race. 
A  play  that  he  sold  outright  for  $500  made 
$30,000  in  one  year  for  the  people  who  pro- 
duced it.  But  he  was  content  to  write  for 
the  people,  and^hc  rejoiced  in  their  friendship. 

At  his  funeral  the  people  chanted  psalms 
and  struggled  for  the  privilege  of  touching  the 


hearse  that  conveyed  the  coffin, 
setters  on  the  Yiddish  papers  who 
his  "copy"  followed  on  foot,  and 
were  deputations  of  Jewish  actors  ai 
ists.     As  the  procession  passed  the  s 
the  rabbis  came  out  and  paid  him  ' 
of  their  respect.     There  was  evei 
evidence  that  the  whole  people  knei 
owed  him  a  personal  debt  for  th 
and  the  inspiration  that  he  had  giv 
an  evidence  of  such  genuine  aSect 
men  ever  win  by  their  pens. 

A  FSEHCH  BCOHOHIST  ON  AKE 
PBOBLEHS 

M  PIERRE  LEROY-BE./ 
•  "The  United  States  in  the 
Century,"  which  is  now  a  year  oh 
appeared  here  in  an  English  trans 
is  a  book  that  contains  a  French  e 
analysis  of  the  moral  as  well  as  mab 
that  determine  our  development, 
cussion  of  the  more  important  prol 
confronting  us.  He  is  the  authoi 
Awakening  of  the  East,"  a  son  of  t 
French  economist,  M.  Paul  I^eroj 
and  a  nephew  of  M.  Anatole  Leroj 
whose  monumental  work  on  Rus: 
known  by  all  economic  readers, 
volume  is  fully  as  valuable  to 
as  to  the  European  readers  for  wh 
written.  There  is  in  it  no  trace  c 
of  national  allegiance,  and  it  is  coi 
suggestive. 

M.  Lcroy-Beaulieu  has  a  robust  f 
future  of  the  United  States,  and  t 
that  he  gives  for  it  should  be  an  ins] 
every  American  citizen.  Our  co 
shows,  is  fast  approaching  undispu^ 
ship  in  practical  things.  "This  is  i 
a  destiny  resting  in  large  part,  to  1 
the  magnificent  gifts  bestowed  t 
but  resting,  too,  on  moral  fou 
Again,  he  says; 

"From  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  fatht 
patriated  themselves  in  order  that  they  1 
lish  on  the  rude  shores  of  Massachusett 
ment  resting  on  the  principles  they  d 
the  Bible — Irom  their  days  to  the  days  ol 
immigrants,  twenty  millions  of  whom  ha 
the  United  States  during  the  past  sevent 
the  Americans  have  been  the  product  o 
and  of  a  double  selection.  Only  the 
most  enterprising  of  men  have  the 
traverse'  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  carvii 
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Ule  in  an  unknown  and  distant  land.  Then,  having 
arrived,  only  the  most  energetic,  the  wisest,  and  the 
matt  gifted  in  the  spirit  of  organization  succeed  in 
a  itraggle  which  is  more  severe,  more  merciless  to 
the  foeble,  in  new  countries  than  in  old  ones.  Thus 
America,  so  to  spealc,  has  secured  the  cream  of  Old 
World  society.  That  is  why  the  human  standard 
ii higher  there  than  in  other  countries." 

He  will  not  grant  that  there  is  danger  of 
the  stock's  deterioration  because  of  recent 
immigration.  The  native  element,  he  thinks, 
is  now  so  strong  that  it  can  hardly  be  modified 
profoundly  by  the  newcomers,  but  it  will  con- 
tinue to  imbue  them  with  its  traditions  and 
ideals.  Our  "immigration  problem"  is  not 
disquieting  to  him. 

He  thinks,  too,  that  we  have  been  unduly 
concerned  about  another  problem — the  prob- 
lem of  the  trusts.  He  leaves  this  out  of  his 
account  of  our  grave  problems.  To  him 
trusts  are  but  transitory  phenomena,  and  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  certain  to  come  to  grief 
whenever  a  prolonged  period  of  depression 
comes.  He  even  doubts  their  ability  to  influ- 
ence prices,  at  any  rate  in  any  permanent  way. 
"If  it  [the  trust]  keeps  them  too  high  it  re- 
duces consumption,  and  it  feels  the  effect  of 
this  the  more  keenly  because  its  capital 
almost  always  is  'watered'  or  very  much 
inflated." 

But  if  the  trusts  will  suffer  when  the  lean 
years  come,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  the  "solid  foundations"  of 
American    manufacture    will    be    unharmed. 
These  "solid  foundations"  include  the  vast 
Mtural  resources  of    the    country;    freedom 
of  exchange  between  the  several  states;   the 
daring  but  practical  bent   of  mind    of    our 
"lanufacturers,  always  on  the  alert  for  tech- 
nical improvements  and  capable  assistants; 
the  enterprise  of  the  capitalists;  the  energy 
^d  intelligence  of  the  workingmen ;  the  con- 
•^ntration  of  production  and  division  of  labor ; 
"^  extensive   use    of    machinery    and    the 
'oehly  developed  transportation  facilities.     It 
"^ay  be  said  incidentally  that,  in  a  chapter 
QftVoted  to  the  American  railway  system,  M. 
"^tt)y-Beaulieu  squarely  takes  issue  with  the 
**ivocate5    of    governmental    control   of    the 
f^Uroads,  and  he  contrasts  the  results  achieved 
^  this  country  with  those  obtained  in  Europe, 
^  the  praise  of  private  control. 

He  reminds  us  that,  unlike  the  American 
Manufacturer,  the  American  farmer  has  some 
*^ssoo5  to  learn  from  Europe.     And  he  is  con- 


vinced that  the  agricultural  competition  of 
the  future  will  come  from  the  very  new  coun- 
tries— such  as  Canada  and  the  Argentine 
Repubhc.  On  the  other  hand  he  does  net 
fail  to  remind  his  readers  that,  once  American 
labor  and  capital  have  opened  up  the  tropical 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  Europe  will 
be  face  to  face  with  "  a  new  and  redoubtable 
competition."  In  these  tropical  possessions 
he  discerns  the  seeds  of  future  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  institutional  and  tempera- 
mental differences  between  their  inhabitants 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  He 
thinks  that  "  if  the  Americans  still  have  some 
lessons  to  learn  in  the  governing  of  men  they 
will  learn  them  quickly." 

Of  faF  greater  moment,  in  his  way  of  think- 
ing, is  the  race  problem,  which  he  expects  will 
become  more  and  more  acute,  and  for  which 
he  seems  to  fear  an  adequate  solution  will 
never  be  found.  It  is  his  belief  that  race 
prejudice  is  as  active  in  the  North  as  in  the 
South,  and  that  there  is  a  constantly  increas- 
ing concentration  of  the  Negro  race  in  a 
"black  belt."  "Removed  from  the  civiliz- 
ing influence  of  the  whites,  it  can  only  sink 
to  barbarism."  Statistics  further  persuade 
him  that,  despite  their  higher  death  rate,  the 
Negroes  would  increase  more  rapidly  than  the 
whites  were  it  not  for  white  immigration, 
which  must  eventually  diminish.  Apart  from 
these  considerations,  he  contends  that  the 
presence  of  the  Negroes  is  a  handicap  to  the 
future  of  the  United  States,  if  only  for  the 
reason  that  "they  keep  white  colonists  out 
of  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  the  country  " 

HORWAY'S   NEW  KING. 

THAT  a  whole  people  at  a  deliberate  elec- 
tion chose  a  monarchy  in  preference 
to  a  republic  was  the  first  striking  fact  to  an 
American  in  Norway's  calling  Prince  Charles 
of  Denmark  to  the  Norwegian  throne.  After 
Norivay  withdrew  from  its  union  with  Sweden, 
and  became  an  independent  nation,  it  was  for 
several  months  without  a  ruler.  A  Republican 
party  carried  on  a  campaign  to  establish  a  re- 
public. But  the  country  is  so  firmly  wedded 
to  the  monarchical  idea  that  the  people  were 
more  concerned  with  choosing  an  eligible 
prince  to  become  their  sovereign  than  with  con- 
sidering plans  for  changing  the  government. 
In  reaHty  the  country  to  ail  intents  and  pur- 
poses, has  been  self-governing.  Political  condi- 
tions there  have  been  similar  to  those  in  Eng- 
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land.  Even  when  the  Storthing  at  last  select- 
ed a  satisfactory  prince,  in  Charles  of  Denmark, 
the  question  of  his  acceptance  or  rejection 
was  put  to  popular  vote.  At  the  election  he 
was  chosen  King  by  a  majority  of  fully  four 
to  one.  The  votes  against  him  were  in  favor 
of  a  republic,  and  came  chiefly  from  the  rural 
districts. 

The  new  King  styles  himself  Haakon  VII. 
Haakon  VI.  was  the  last  independent  King 
of  Norway  back  in  the  twelfth  century  and 
the  last  male  descendant  of  Norway's  great 
popular  hero,  Harold  the  Fairhaired.  The 
new  King's  assumption  of  the  name  appeals 
to  the  popular  sentiment  that  clings  about 
Norwegian  tradition.  Haakon  is  a  grandson 
of  King  Christian  of  Denmark,  whose  second 
son  was  called,  forty-two  years  ago,  to  become 
King  of  Greece.  Queen  Alexandra  of  Eng- 
land is  one  of  King  Christian's  daughters,  and 
another  daughter  is  the  Dowager  Empress  of 
Russia.  On  the  departure  of  his  grand- 
son and  the  new  Queen  Maud  of  Norway, 
Haakon's  wife,  the  venerable  King  of  Den- 
mark said  to  them: 

"Go  with  God,  my  dear  grandchildren,  from  the 
land  and  race  that  bore  you  t«  the  land  and  people 
which  have  called  you,  and  take  the  blessing  with 
you  of  your  old  King — for  you,  your  race  and  your 
deeds,  now  and  forever.  I  now  commend  you  to 
God." 

Dr.  Bjomsterne  Bjomson,  the  poet,  and 
Dr.  Fridtjof  Hansen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  who 
strongly  advocated  the  secession  from  Sweden, 
had  great  influence  in  directing  popular  opin- 
ion toward  choosing  a  King  rather  than  a 
republic. 

The  king  and  queen  are,  of  course,  closely 


akin   to   all    the    important    monar< 
■  Europe ;  for  they  are  all  of  one  family, 
close  kinship  ^,  in  a  way,  a  strengt 
of  the  place  of  the  little  kingdom 
family  of  nations. 

SIH  CASPAR  POSDON  CLAfiEB 

THE  coming  of  Sir  Purdon  Clark 
the  South  Kensington  Muse' 
London  to  be  the  head  of  the  Metro] 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  begins  a  n 
in  the  usefulness  of  this  institution. 
hitherto  been  chiefly  a  depository  of  wi 
art  and  of  collections  of  objects  of  cui 
and  it  has  had  slight  educational  influt 
comparison  with  the  influence  that  i 
have.  It  will  become  not  less  a  gall 
paintings  and  a  museum  of  antiquities  a 
like  when  it  becomes  also  a  great  school 
arts  and  crafts.  Its  proper  developme 
give  it  national  influence  and  make  it  ai 
tution — as  its  companion  institutioi 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  becoi 
unique  educational  value. 

THE  SnCCESSOS  OF  "GOLDEV  KULE"  J 

ONE  of  the  notable  triumphs  won 
fall  elections,  by  the  growing 
demand  for  cleaner  political  conditions  v 
election  of  Mr.  Brand  Whitlock  as  ma 
Toledo.  Mr.  Whitlock,  a  young  lawyei 
attracted  public  attention  by  writing  a  si 
ful  novel,  "The  Nineteenth  District," 
showed     unusual     knowledge     of     pc 
methods.     He  became  an  ardent  sup 
of  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones,  and  when 
Jones    died    took    up    his    work   of    ki 
Toledo  out  of  the  hands  of  bosses. 


GUIDING    PRINCIPLES    FOR    SMALL 

INVESTORS 

\This  space,  which  is  given  every  month  to  a  brief  article  on  a  fi)ianciiil  subject,  will  be  ^ven.  for 
nwttlhs  (.-»  come,  to  explanations  of  the  art  of  making  investments.  These  articles  begin  with  the  fol 
very  elcDiciilary  expla}ialion.] 


WITH  the  breakdown  of  the  plan  of 
combining  investments  with  life- 
insurance  (for  the  investment  idea 
is  sure  to  become  separated  in  the  public  mind 
from  the  fundamental  idea  of  life-insurance). 


the  question  comes  up.  How  may  a  m 
small  or  of  moderate  income  best  inve 
savings  ? 

It   is   probably   true   that  the   scien 
investing  as  it  must  be  practiced  bv  pe 
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all  incomes,  has  been  less  well  worked 
to  practice  among  us  than  among  most 
■n  peoples  of  prosperous  habits.  We 
;tter  money-eamers  than  we  are  mcney- 
!.  It  has  not  yet  become  a  part  of  the 
fibre  of  our  people,  outside  of  New 
.nd,  to  regard  saving  as  an  evidence  of 
cter.  The  true  view  of  economic  life 
■es  that  every  expenditure  be  regarded 

act  that  involves  a  moral  question  as, 
i,  it  does.  It  is  a  moral  act  if  it  be 
jary  and  wise.  If  it  be  unnecessary  or 
€  it  is  immoral,  for  it  is  the  misuse  of  so 

power  as  the  money  stands  for. 
i  neglect  of  the  rigid  habit  of  saving, 
is  the  mass  of  the  people  of  France,  and 
aore  the  mass  of  tl«j  people  of  Holland 
developed,  has  been  caused  among  us, 
;at  measure,  by  the  popularity  of  life 
ince ;  but  a  still  more  fundamental  cause 
een  the  ease  with  which  money-earners 
earn  more.  But  we  are  learning,  year 
ar,  that  as  a  rule  financial  independence 
it  be  secured  by  most  men  except  by 

;  savings  bank  is,  of  course,  the  first 
to  invest  savings,  because  it  will  receive 

sums  and  pay  an  interest  on  them,  and 
se  it  is  safe.     But  when  a  man's  savings 

reached  $1,000,  or  even  $500,  what 
he  do  with  his  money?  Let  us  assume 
he  has  not  the  time  or  the  knowledge 
•ed  to  watch  his  investments.  In  other 
;,  he  wishes  to  put  his  money  where 
,  be  safe,  where  it  will  earn  a  fair  rate  of 
St,  and,  if  possible,  where  he  can  convert 
)  cash,  if  need  be,  on  short  notice, 
long  investments  of  this  kind  for  small 

of  money  are  a  few  well-conducted 
ing    and     loan     associations.      A    few, 

you;  for  the  prudent  man  will  invest 
in  those  which  have  been  well  managed 

considerable  period.  Better  than  most 
ing  and  loan  associations  is  the  stock  of 
od  local  bank  (preferably  a  national 
)  that  has  had  a  successful  career.  But 
1  means  should  a  small  investor  beware 
le  stocks  of  industrial  companies.  He 
find  a  good  investment  in  town  or  county 
s,  which  can  sometimes  be  bought  at  a 

that  will  yield  a  fair  rate  of  interest. 
itocks  or  bonds  of  great  companies  about 
1  he  personally  knows  nothing  will  be 
led  by  every  prudent  small  investor. 
is  better  in  the  early  stages  of  investing — 


when  a  man  has  only  a  few  thousand  dollars — 
to  look  first  for  local  bonds  or  stocks,  such  as 
good  bank  stock,  if  it  be  not  held  too  high,  or 
for  good  town  or  county  bonds,  or  for  the 
bonds  of  some  railroad  whose  management 
is  locally  well  known  and  whose  record  is 
good.  There  is  certain  danger  in  all  specu- 
lative stocks.  There  is  certain  loss  in  most 
stocks  and  bonds  that  are  widely  advertised ; 
for  their  advertisement,  as  a  rule,  means  that 
they  are  going  begging.  It  has  been  said  of 
the  industry  of  mining  that  in  modem  times 
"more  money  has  been  put  into  the  ground 
than  has  been  taken  out  of  it."  Much  of 
what  has  been  lost  has  been  invested  by 
people  who  were  really  gambling  in  that 
about  which  they  had  no  special  knowledge. 

Land  mortgages  are  dangerous,  for  the 
placing  of  mortgages  wisely  requires  local 
expert  knowledge  of  values  and  of  real  estate 
and  property  tendencies. 

The  small  investor,  if  he  be  in  reach  of  wise 
banking  counsel  and  advice,  will,  with  a  little 
trouble,  almost  always  be  able  to  find  a  few 
safe  local  securities  that  will  cause  him  no 
worry;  and  he  will  not  venture  into  the  larger 
stock  or  bond  market  till  his  knowledge  of 
the  better  known  stocks  and  bonds  widens, 
and  especially  till  his  knowledge  widens  of 
other  men's  experience;  for  the  successful  in- 
vestment of  small  sums  is  the  beginning  of 
riches.  A  small  investor  should  make  his 
own  investments  if  he  can  possibly  secure  the 
necessary  information;  for  the  training  of 
one's  judgment  can  as  well  be  done  with  small 
sums  as  with  large  ones,  and  a  man  of  un- 
trained judgment  is  not  likely  to  accumulate 
large  sums  at  all. 

The  financial  independence  in  old  age  of 
the  man  who  works  for  a  salary  depends  on 
his  savings  and  his  investments  of  small  sums; 
and  the  man  who  has  self-control  enough  rig- 
idly to  put  aside  a  part  of  his  salary  till  its 
accumulation  in  a  savings  bank  is  large  enough 
to  warrant  investment — such  a  man  is  likely 
to  find  safe  investments;  for  his  self-denial 
has  taught  him  care.  The  man  who  cannot 
save  is  not  so  likely  to  be  careful  in  his  invest- 
ments— if  by  chance  he  should  have  anything 
to  invest.  The  first  step,  then,  not  only  in 
getting  money  to  invest  but  in  getting  the 
training  that  is  necessary  to  invest  wisely,  is 
to  save  something.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the 
depositors  in  savings  banks  that  become  the 
victims  of  wild-cat  schemes. 
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I  AN  you  spare  half  an  hoiar  to  an  old 
friend?"  I  wrote  to  Marquis  Ito 
when  he  was  deep  in  the  anxieties 
of  the  Portsmouth  Treaty.  The  answer,  a 
prompt  one,  was  brought  by  a  bright-eyed 
young  secretary.  The  Marquis  had  gone 
down  to  Oiso  for  a  couple  of  days'  rest. 
Would  I  come  and  see  him  there  and  allow 
him  to  offer  me  a  "modest  dejeuner?"  If 
so,  Mr.  Furuya,  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
would  pilot  me  thither  and  bring  me  home 
again.  I  traveled  down  to  the  beautiful 
spot  on  the  coast  where  the  great  man  has 
built  his  countr>'  house,  between  Fujisan  and 
the  sea.  Besides  Mr.  Furuya,  I  had  for  a 
companion  Mr.  Tsuzuki,  the  Chief  Secretary 
of  the  Privy  Council,  who  is  also- a  member 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  a  cultured,  traveled 
man  who  has  already  held  great  posts,  is 
close  in  Marquis  Ito's  confidence,  and  is  one 
of  the  important  men  of  the  day.  Tall, 
grave,  with  regular  features  and  deep  black 
eyes,  he  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the 
genial,  witty  private  secretary,  who  talks 
like  a  mercurial  Frenchman  and  thinks  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  German  scientist. 

At  the  front  door  my  companions  left  me, 
juLlging  rightly  that  after  so  many  years' 
absence  I  shoukl  prefer  to  meet  an  old  friend 
alone.  I  was  standing  in  an  upper  room  look- 
ing out  at  the  sea  and  the  hills,  when  I  heard 
footsteps  and  tiu-ned  to  find  the  Marquis 
coming  toward  me  with  both  hands  stretched 
out  in  greeting.  He  looked  more  tired,  but 
very  little  older,  than  when  I  last  saw  him. 

Tired  and  anxious.  The  kind  cordiality  of 
his  greeting  did  not  dispel  the  lines  in  the 
strong  face  or  quite  clear  the  melancholy 
from  the  dark,  wise  old  eyes  that  seem  to 


remember  all  the  past  and  foresee  al 
future.  Our  talk  turned  to  that  of  i 
both  our  hearts  were  full,  the  Peace. 

"Tell  me,"  I  cried,  "what  do  you  : 
feel  about  it?" 

There  was  a  pause  as  he  turned  and  h 
at  me.  "I  am  sorry — but  I  am  not 
prised,"  he  said  slowly.  "It  is  the  be 
can  make  at  this  moment — and  this  i 
moment  to  make  it.  The  people  will  u 
stand  it  better  soon," 

"You  knew  it  would  prove  a  disap] 
ment,"  I  replied,  "was  that  why  yoi 
not  go  yourself?  I  always  said  no  one  t 
ever  entrap  j-ou  into  an  unbecoming  situi 
But  I  wish  you  had  gone,  you  would 
obtained  better  terms  than  Baron  Ko 
has  done." 

He  was  patient  with  my  impatience 
was  ready  to  go,"  he  said,  "ready  to  a 
the  risks  of  the  situation.  Yes,  I 
what  you  think — but  you  are  mist 
It  came  to  this,  that  inevitably  the 
decision  had  to  be  made  here,  and  the 
peror  wished  me  to  be  at  hand  whei 
moment  should  come.  I  was  of  more  x 
His  Majesty  here.  Komura  is  a  very 
man.  He  has  done  all  that  could  be 
And  he  is  a  brave  man  too," 

"In  what  way  has  he  shown  that 
asked. 

"  I  warned  him  of  what  lay  before  1 
the  Marquis  replied.  "Oh,  I  remembc 
experiences  in  '95,  I  remembered  the  T 
of  Kyoto!  /  was  here  in  our  own  cou 
with  everything  in  my  favor.  I  madi 
Peace  after  a  successful  war.  All  my  c 
tlons  had  been  agreed  to.  I  was  sati 
I  was  successful.     The  treaty  was  signe( 
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I  came  to  lay  it  at  the  Emperor's  feet.  There 
was  to  be  no  more  fighting  over  that  business 
2t  lea^tl  How  do  you  think  I  felt  when 
France  and  Germany  stepped  in  and  tore 
my  treaty  to  pieces,  reversed  its  conditions, 
took  from  Japan  that  which  she  had  honestly 
won?  I  shaU  never  forget  the  pain  of  that 
time.  I  remembered  it  more  keenly  when 
Komura  started  for  America.  I  said  to  him, 
'My  friend,  you  go  with  hurrahs  and  re- 
joicings and  banzais.  If  you  are  received  in 
the  same  way  on  your  return,  I  will  not  come 
to  meet  you.  The  nation  will  do  that. 
You  will  not  need  me.  But,  if  things  are 
otherwise,  if,  when  you  return,  there  are  no 
shouts  and  rejoicings,  if  no  single  soul  comes 
forward  to  welcome  you,  count  on  me,  for 
then  I  shall  come  to  meet  you!" 

The  Marchioness's  health  has  obliged  her 
to  give  up  town  life  altogether,  and  the  family 
home  is  now  at  Oiso.  There  are  two  houses, 
a  Japanese  and  a  European  one,  both  filled 
with  books  and  old  Chinese  and  Japanese 
paintings.  The  latter  form  the  favorite  hobby 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  There  are  two 
libraries — one  for  Chinese  and  one  for  foreign 
literature;  both  are  crowded  with  books. 
It  was  a  divine  day,  and  all  removable 
partitions  had  been  taken  out,  showing  a 
^■ista  of  room  after  room  touched  into  richness 
by  the  soft  gold  of  a  screen  here,  a  plant  there, 
and  a  lovely  view  of  the  garden. 

MARQUIS   ITO's    LIFE 

Marquis  Ito,  of  course,  stands  out  by  him- 
self in  the  class  of  the  now  retiring  leaders 
of  Japan.  Familiar  as  the  story  of  his  life  is, 
it  is  worth  retelling  in  brief — the  wise,  silent, 
relentless  old  worker,  whose  motto,  like  that 
of  a  certain  much  abused  Englishman,  seems 
to  be,  "Get  it  done  and  let  them  howl." 
The  outlines  of  his  earlier  life  have  been  thrown 
into  the  shade  by  the  renown  of  his  later 
years,  but  they  are  too  illuminating  upon 
Japanese  history  and  conditions  to  be  passed 
o^'er,  and  should  be  kept  steadily  in  mind 
^'hile  one  is  forming  any  judgment  of  his 
character. 

He  was  bom  on  September  2,  1841,  in 
Cboshiu,  the  province  which  has  given  Japan 
tfe  larger  number  of  her  distinguished  men, 

II  popular  regard,  the  Choshiu  men  have 
always  been  something  of  a  terror  to  the  rest 
^^  the'  nation.  Big-boned  and  robust  in 
physique,  warlike  and  dominating  in  tempera- 


ment, until  recent  times  they,  with  their 
neighbors  of  Satsuma,  were  the  traditional 
fighters  of  the  country.  The  inhabitants  of 
other  provinces  *  were,  by  nature,  quiet  and 
peaceable  folk;  those  of  the  Home  Provinces — 
Tokj-o  and  its  nearest  neighbors — being 
proverbially  timid.  The  universal  spread  of 
military  education  has  now  brought  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  all  Japanese 
men  up  to  the  high  standard  displayed  in  the 
late  war.  The  elder  Ito  was  a  petty  clansman 
of  the  powerful  lord  of  Choshiu.  He  was  an 
obsciu-e  samurai,  who  certainly  never  dreamed 
of  the  honors  that  the  future  had  in  store  for 
his  son. 

At  a  very  early  age  the  boy  showed  love 
of  travel  and  adventure  equal  only  to  his 
desire  to  learn  all  that  could  be  learnt  about 
his  own  and  other  countries.  He  found  a 
kindred  spirit  in  Kaoru  Inouye,  a  friend  a 
few  years  older  than  himself,  and  the  two 
young  men  left  Japan  secretly — as  stowaways, 
according  to  tradition — and  reached  England 
in  1864.  To  leave  Japan  without  permission 
was  a  bold  act,  to  return  and  face  the  conse- 
quences of  such  disobedience  still  bolder ; 
but  the  two  patriots  hurried  home  on  learning 
that  the  Allied  Powers  had  resolved  to  bom- 
bard Shiminoseki,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Choshiu  clan,  in  revenge  for  the  rash  act  of 
the  Prince  of  Choshiu,  who,  in  token  of  his 
disapproval  of  the  Foreign  efforts  to  establish 
relations  with  the  country,  had  fired  upon  an 
American  steamer,  and  upon  a  Dutch  and 
a  French  warship, 

Japan  was  then  torn  with  dissension  on 
this  point.  "Foreigners,"  "No  foreigners," 
were  the  party  cries,  and  were  changed 'with 
phonographic  rapidity  as  personal  interest 
dictated.  Ito  and  Inouye,  their  eyes  opened 
by  all  they  had  seen  in  Europe,  found  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  their  feudal  lord,  and  to 
the  mass  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  Both 
young  men  were  called  base  traitors  by  their 
own  people,  and  Inouye  very  nearly  paid  for 
his  liberal  views  with  his  life.  When  the 
question  had  been  fought  out  and  decided  in 
favor  of  foreign  intercourse,  Hirobumi  Ito 
had  gained  the  confidence  of  his  feudal  lord, 
Kido,  and  had  doubtless  done  much  toward 
the  latter's  subsequent  conversion  to  tht-  new 


•There  are.  correctly  freaking,  no  more  provinces,  the  coun- 
try being  officially  divi<lcd  into  forty-six  prvfcciun^s  and  Iwo 
aomini strati vc  "Dominions."  But  the  old  di^-isions  an'l  narncs 
are  alway*  used  by  the  Jiipancse  in  speakinf;  of  the  different 
diitiictf. 
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ideas.  Ito  was  alert,  brilliant,  a  hard  worker, 
always  at  his  post,  and  he  was  soon  singled 
out  for  advancement.  On  the  downfall  of 
the  Sbogunate  and  the  restoration  of  power 
to  the  Mikado,  he  was  made  governor  of 
Hyogo  (Kobe),  being  then  about  twenty-six 
years  of  age. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  Restoration  the 
chief  power  naturally  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
clans  who  had  upheld  the  Imperial  cause 
against  that  of  the  Shogun.  Of  these  clans 
there  were  four  leading  ones,  Choshiu,  Sat- 
zuma,  Hizcn,  and  Tosa.  The  best  known 
statesman  at  that  moment  was  Count  Okuma, 
a  Hizen  man.  He  was  made  Minister  of 
Finance  at  the  Restoration,  and  continued  to 
hold  that  post  and  to  be  supreme  in  the 
council  chamber  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
present  reign.  It  was  he,  who,  appreciating 
the  great  ability  of  the  young  Governor, 
invited  Ito  to  enter  the  Cabinet.  Okuma 
also  first  noticed  the  talents  of  Yamagata, 
the  now  famous  Marshal,  and  installed  him 
as  Vice  Minister  of  War.  Inouye,  Ito's 
fcl'ow  pioneer,  was  then  Count  Okuma's 
immediate  subordinate,  the  Vice  Minister  of 
Finance.  Matsukata  and  the  great  reformer, 
Okubo,  were  also  in  this  Cabinet. 

Okuma,  in  time,  fotmd  the  Choshiu  and 
Satzuma  combination  too  strong  for  him. 
After  holding  supreme  office  for  ten  years,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  when,  on  the  ground  that 
the  time  was  unripe  for  such  a  measure,  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  refused  to  support 
his  memorial  to  the  Throne,  urging  repre- 
sentative government.  After  this,  Ito  began 
to  rise  to  the  supremacy  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  his  former  patron.  His  talents  had 
had  full  play,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  lie 
had  been  sent  to  Europe  and  America  to 
assist  Prince  Iwakura  in  his  efforts  to  obtain 
a  revision  of  the  old  treaties,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  was  thus 
given  him  to  study  closely  Western  insti- 
tutions. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  observation  took 
shape  in  the  Japanese  banking  regulations, 
copied  from  the  American  ones  and  drawn 
up  in  1872,  In  1881  he  was  sent  with  a 
large  staff  to  study  the  representative  systems 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  the  results  of  his 
travels  and  studies  were  given  to  the  world 
in  1891,  when  the  present  constitution  was 
proclaimed.  The  intcnening  years  had  been 
occupied  in  unceasing  efforts  to  prepare  the 


country  for  the  careful  honors  of  repr 
tive  government.    It  was  Ito  who  j 
that  a   complete  reconstruction,  of  J 
internal    systems    was    necessary;    th 
Cabinet  and  all  departments  of  stab 
be    reorganized    on    the    European 
before    this    tremendous    change    coi 
inaugurated;  and  it  is  certainly  owing 
patience  and  foresight  that  the  new 
brought  with  it  so  few  shocks    and 
bances.     A  whole  generation  had  gro 
while    the    wise    and    patient    pionee 
educatir^  the  people  to  use  their  re 
bilitics  aright. 

Labors  and  honors  came  thick  and  fas 
Ito  in  the  course  of  those  years.  In  i! 
title  of  count  was  conferred  upon  h 
1885  he  was  sent  to  China  to  conclu 
Tientsin  agreement  regarding  the  posi 
Japan  and  China  in  Korea,  In  the 
year  Prince  Sanjo,  the  Emperor's  1 
friend,  resigned  the  Premiership  and 
mended  Count  Ito  for  the  position  wl 
has  since  filled  four  times.  I  believe 
filled  it  unwillingly,  always  preferrii 
post  of  President  of  the  Privj'  Council, 
free  from  party  trammels,  he  could 
independently  give  bis  opinion  and  f 
be  of  greater  service  to  the  Emperor, 
all  the  first  part  of  his  public  life  he  suf 
the  clan  government  which  is  still  a  t 
dous  engine,  but  in  1895,  after  the  disa] 
ing  war  with  China,  his  convictions  und 
a  change. 

The  last  phase  of  his  developmen 
modem  statesman  has  shown  him 
advocate  of  party  cabinets,  this  methoc 
more  in  accord  with  the  ethics  of  truly 
scntative  government.  To-day,  at  tl 
of  sixty-four,  he  has  more  enemies  am 
friends  than  any  other  public  man  in 
and  he  remains  the  Nestor  of  the  * 
chamber,  the  man  most  necessary  ■ 
Em])C'ror  when  any  great  decision  has 
made. 

He  began  life  at  a  time  when  it  was  d 
even  for  the  well-born  Japanese  to 
their  own  language  correctly.  The  educi 
advantages  he  has  done  so  much  to  bes 
the  poorest  Japanese  child  of  to-day 
never  his.  The  first  passion  with  him 
know,  and  neitlier  danger  nor  fatigue 
turn  him  aside  from  that  object.  I 
first  taught  himself,  he  became  the  j 
of  political  education  to  his  countrymer 


fd  by  his  enemies  an  opportunist,  but 
Kt  enemies  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
Bisinterested.  He  is  a  comparatively 
man  to-day.  His  hands  are  clean. 
I  first  knew  him,  fiftetn  years  ago,  I 
ilined  to  think  that  the  instinct  of  self- 
ration  was  very  strong  in  him;  I  re- 
!r  saying  that  lie  had  an  extraordinary 
Ks  which  warned  him  of  t!ie  precise 
|A  when  he  couEd  becomingly  discard 
ability  for  an  unpopular  measure;  that 
ild  always  withdraw  from  public  view 
the  worst  nf  a  storm  and  appear  again, 
Land  serene,  when  the  storm  was  past. 


large  in  aim  and  careful  in  detail — Japan  has 
been  happy  in  having  such  a  man  to  train  and 
restrain  her  first  steps  in  the  modern  world, 

The  other  statesmen,  contemporaries  of 
Marquis  Ito  under  whose  leadership  Japan 
awoke  from  two  and  a  half  centuries'  sleep, 
risked  all^their  Monarch's  displeasure,  their 
countrymen's  hatred,  life,  reputation,  fortune 
— to  compass  their  country's  renascence. 
These  men  are  passing  away.  Some  of  them 
have  already  been  forgotten  by  most  foreigners 
— for  examples.  Okuho.  Mori.  Kido,  Itagaki. 
the  reformers  who  devoted  their  whole 
energies  to  the  struggle,  the  first  two  forfeiting 


FRONT  VTFW  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  RESIDENCE  OF   THE    PRESTDKNT  OF   THE    PRTVV   COUNCIL 
I  OikCiipicd  by  Miirqu^a  Jlo  whrci  upon  duly  in  \he  ciipL',il 


Wise  he  certainly  has,  but  I  am  sure 
Ht  it  has  been  exercised  for  the  general 
Jld  from  no  lack  of  personal  courage. 
result  of  this  private  policy  is  the  right 
G  forward  as  the  adjiistorof  dissension. 
not  so  closely  associated  with  any 
:'even  his  own.  as  to  rob  him  of  his 
tldence.  He  has  broken  up  one  danger- 
ahtion  after  another  ty  transferring  its 
rfrom  the  arena  of  Parliament  to  the 
Id  quarantine  of  the  Privy  Council. 
i  patient,  far  seeing,  ready  to  yield  on 
>ints  m  order  to  win  in  great  ones. 


their  lives  in  the  contest.  But  Ito.  Inouye, 
Yamagata.  Okuma.  nre  still  spoken  of  abroad 
as  the  leaders  of  new  Japan.  N'o  longer  its 
leaders,  though  they  were  its  makers  to  a 
great  extent,  they  are  statesmen  of  yesterday, 

COUNT    INOUYE 

Of  them,  the  senior  in  years  is  Count  Kaoru 

Inouye,  whose  gentle,  noble  character  and 
scholarly  attainments  cause  him  to  be  re- 
garded ever\'where  with  affectionate  respect. 
He  made  the  forbidden  journey  to  England 
in    company    with    his    friend    Ito.     Inouye 
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was  particularly  marked  out  by  his  fellow 
clansmen's  reactionary  ferocity,  and  was 
almost  murdered  for  his  advanced  views. 
He  filk'iJ  many  important  government  posts 
with  great  honor,  and  retired  from  public 
life  in  iKyS,  A  courteous,  kindly  soul,  always 
interested  in  foreifjucrs,  he  was  one  of  the  men 
whom  I  met  with  most  pleasure  during  my 
first  years  in  Japan.  He,  like  Uo  and  other 
distinguished  Japanese,  was  a  pupil  of  the 
late  Rev.  AVilliam  Morrison,  brotlicr  of  the 
distinguished  schclar,  Alexander  Morrison. 
He  taught  Ito  and  Inou\'e  English,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  for  their  bcitcfit  the 


service  he  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  the  task 
of  preaching  the  gospel  of  liberty  to  the  men 
of  his  own  province,  Tosa.  Tosa  became  the 
"nursery  of  freedom  in  Japan,"  After  ten 
years,  Itagaki  returned  to  public  Hfe  to  urge 
representative  government,  and  succeeded  in 
extracting  the  prrimise  that  after  the  lapse  of 
one  more  decade  the  change  should  be  under- 
taken. He  did  not  escape  the  usual  honors 
accorded  to  Japanese  reformers,  for  he  was 
attacked  and  stabbed  by  a  reactionary  fanatic. 
As  he  fell,  he  cried :  "  Itagaki  may  die,  but  free- 
dom never,"  a  cry  which  roused  the  country 
like  a  trumf^ct  call.    Fortunately,  he  has  lived 


THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT.  TOKYO 

TliDuah  fine  41  one  bulldlnges  have  beta  (recicd  tw  many  public  officicE.  [heie  jre  Atill  ot  w^ipjiI,  and  vpry  iLmpIr  in  HEruclim.  Tlir  two  Ervav 
halli  ^idnd  in  the  tame  enclniuie,  LKb  one  Let  ih?  ie[i  iTid  nearesl  lit?  i7*ciaror  bcinh;  the  HouEC  '^l  RepreaenlsLives,  the  faflher  one  (lie  Hlhij* 
ol  Pecri.     The  lonrqr  buLkdingi,  runninij  «]]  amund,  coniain  oHiccA  ind  lohtHra  far  bnLh  Bourot 


gjreater  part  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  forming 
the  groundwork  of  the  Japanese  legal  code. 

In  spite  of  his  withdrawal  from  public  life, 
Count  Inouye  was  commanded  by  the  Em- 
peror, at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Russia, 
to  attend  all  important  councils,  and  espe- 
cially to  give  his  advice  on  questions  of  finance, 
and  he  rendered  valuable  service  in  this  way, 
although  considered  by  the  Japanese  long 
since  to  have  reached  the  age  of  honorable 
retirement,  being  now  seventy  years  old. 

Count  Itagaki  is  only  two  years  younger. 
After  3  stormy  period  of  military  and  poUtical 


to  see  the  institutions  for  which  he  labored 
eagerly    embraced    by    his    now    enlightened 

compatriots.  Of  late  years  he  has  abandoned 
politics  and  devoted  himself  to  the  noble 
work  of  bettering  the  conditions  of  the  poor. 
His  record  as  soldier,  pioneer,  statesman,  and 
philanthropist  is  unstained  by  a  single  base  or 
selfish  action,  and  his  name  is  justly  dear 
every  patriotic  heart  in  Japan. 

COUNT    OKUMA 

If  I   have  devoted  so  much  space  to 
career  of  Marquis  Ito,  it  is  because  he  is 


and    figurehead    of  the   group    I    have 

called  the  Statesmen  of  Yesterday:  but  my 

sVeich  of  these  would  be  incomplete  without 

Tetetring,   though    briefly,  to    his  still   living 

contemporaries. 

Itseems  a  pity  that  personal  rivalry  and  the 
predominance  of  clan  fechng  should  have 
loTced  such  a  man  as  Count  Okuma  into  the 
position  of  critic  and  opposcr  of  the  -Govern- 
m«ini  which  he  Ms  so  long  occupied.  His 
mellectual  gifts  are  of  a  very  high  order, 
anil  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  external 
advantages  appeared  to  be  on  his  side.  His 
flpininns  were  widely  progressive,  and  many 
'forms  since  adopted  in  the  country  were 
ngirated  by  him.  although  others  have 
'aped  the  credit  attaching  to  them_  Up- 
:1m  and  enhghtened,  as  well  as  kind  and 
ntvolent  in  character,  he  seems  to  have 
:iieii  the  political  tact,  no  less  than  the 
:nse  of  self-prc5er\-ation,  so  strongly  marked 
Count  Ito.  His  tirst  fail  from  power  was 
:ioned  by  urging  representative  govem- 
t  at  an  inopportune  moment;  the  mistake 
fan  a  heroic  one.  but  he  [laid  for  it  dearly. 
Something  like  bad  luck  has  overshadowed 
puMic  life.  He  consented  at  the  instance 
tiis  fnend,  the  late  Count  Kuroda,  to  enter 
Cabinet  as  Foreign  Minister  in  iS88,  in 
to  undertake  the  unpopular  task  of  the 
isaon  of  the  treaties  with  foreign  Powers. 
treaties  had  been  concluded  before  the 
toration.  Japan  had  since  grown  up 
could  no  longer  be  treated  as  half  civilized. 
!  new  treaties  were  drafted  so  as  to  place 
itkPDs  with  Japan  on  practically  the  same 
ig  as  those  cxistinff  between  European 
nations;  but  they  were  firmly  combated  by 
iht  anti-foreign  section  of  the  Japanese.  The 
task  of  revising  the  treaties  had  been  given 
"p  as  hopeless  by  one  administration  after 
snother,  ajid  by  numbers  of  the  foreign 
npnrsenlatives  who  attempted  it-  In  1SS9 
la^ian  was  suffering  from  a  fierce  attack  of 
reactionary  fever,  fomented  by  the  wild 
laticisni  of  the  "  Soshi  "^bands  of  young 
n,  sons  of  the  dispossessed  samurai  who 
'uH  find  no  occupation  so  consistent  with 
f  pride  as  warfare,  whether  actual  or 
political.  It  required  no  small  courage  to 
Ty  on  the  negotiations  for  treaty  revision 
that  time,  when  both  the  Japanese  and  the 
'f«i|n  plenipotentiaries  were  the  objects  of 
P^fuUr  misapprehension.  I  have  described 
efsewhere  the  attack  on   Count  Okuma.     It 


failed  because  the  coachman  perceived  the 
assailant  and  dashed  past  him.  The  bomb 
exploded  against  the  carriage  door  and  cost 
the  Count  a  limb,  His  stoicism  showed  that 
his  courage  was  of  a  very  high  order. 

He  did  not  hold  office  again  until  i8q6,  and 
then  for  the  comparatively  short  period  of 
two  years.  Since  then  he  has  done  much  for] 
education  and  finance,  and  has  been  perhaps 
more  useful  to  the  country  than  when  actively 
concerned  in  politics.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  1 


MARQmS  HIROBUMI    ITO 

(Crexied  Coufl!,  iHR,;  M,.auia,  ig^t.)  Ptcwdtm  ol  th?  Privj 
Counvil,  weinrg  the  Grand  Cordon  of  ihe  Otder  o!  the  kiiinit  Sun. 
Ihc  iKissMiion  Ql  which  11  ihc  WKhcil  honni  »hiLh  ,nn  hr  ciinrcirtd 
nn  i  Japsncic  subjtcj.  (ihgi  Ijitn  bislQ-td.  iiii  only  nine  periuns  [liv- 
injsJ  in  Jipan,  nimclir  [h*  CTOwn  l*nine,  llir  liiul  "  KiRJiliBB  JiMticei." 
Princ*  Kuj^.  (h*  laiber  dI  ih*  CrooTi  Phnceii,  MiTciuis  lie,  Miritul 
Marquit  Yimagiu  and  Marihil  Marquis  Oyinia 

he  has  never  been  abroad.     Perhaps  Cotmt 

Okuma  lost,  by  his  omission,  some  of  that 
modem  training  and  experience  which  Mar- 
quis Ito  so  eagerly  assimilated,  and  which 
have  helped  him  to  tise  his  natural  gifts  to 
such  great  advantage. 

Count  Okuma  commands  the  respect  of  all 
his  countrymen,  the  admiration  of  many,  but 
he  will  never  be  a  leader  again.  His  remarks 
on  the  Peace  were  in  great  contrast  to   the 


i 


wise  and  practical  tone  adopted  by  Marquis 
Saionji,  the  actual  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
whose  criticisms  on  the  Gavemment  were 
subordinated  to  the  great  object  of  allaying 
agitation  and  directing  the  couiitry's  energies 
to  commercial  development.  Count  Okuma 
closed  his  jeremiad  with  this  startling  state- 
ment: "Our  diplomacy  was  bound  to  fail 
when  once  we  accepted  the  invitation  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  Peace  Conference. 
Our  plenipotentiaries  were  in  reality  prisonei 


COUNT  MASAYASHI   MATSUKATA 

One  lit  ihe  "  Elder  Scal(im<n  "  Kho  hii  t  gTeit  teiiuUiioB  foT 
fin^D^ial  al>tlily,  qnj  v.^  Miiiifili-r  ft  Tinmtc  for  ten  y^qrE,  Eo  ahr 
erui  idranUKe  ul  itie  ndLicrnil  iiedil  He  lui  tKkr  been  Prime  MiD' 
isier  «nd  is  LL.  D-  c-l  Oifoid  Unjivernily.  He  h:ifl  rrtirrd  ttom  JiublTC 
Mc  iiid  ii  Haw  the  Pr»i>i<cnl  of  ihc  Red  Crrji.i  Snticly  tn  Jdpaii 

of  war  under  the  custody  of  the  President. 
That  ihey  could  achieve  no  good  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion."  The  man  who  could  believe 
this  has  no  place  in  modern  politics.  Count 
Okuma  belongs  to  Japan's  yesterday. 

A    L.£AD£lt   OF   THB   HEW   JAPAN 

Marquis  Saionji,  who  was  a  guest  at 
Marquis  Ito's  the  day  that  I  look  luncheon 
there,  is  one  of  the  men  of  the  future,  a  pupil 
and  supporter  of  Marquis  Ito,  but  full  of 
independence  and  originality.     Pie  traces  his 


descent,  not  from  the  fighting  samuw 
from  the  Kyoto  courtiers  who  have  J 
formed  the  personal  following  of  the  sovi 
In  person  he  is  tall  and  handsome, 
brilliant  eyes  and  regular  features- 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  ai.  once  c] 
gay,  and  kindly,  an  eXyjression  which 
only  describe  as  extremely  modem  ar 
tremely  French.  The  piquancy  of  thi 
Bonality  was  delightfully  accentuated  1 
superb  Japanese  dress,  making  a  si 
setting  for  the  face  and  figure  of  the  ma 
seems  to  think  in  French,  and  whose  a| 
ance  and  conversation  certainly  bear  o 
reputation  of  being  a  brilliant  wit  i 
desperate   heart-breaker! 

These  valuable  social  qualities  ba< 
opportunity  to  develop  during  a  ten 
residence  in  the  congenial  atmosphc 
Paris.  The  young  courtier  went  there 
age  of  twenty-one,  to  pursue  his  studie 
he  became  an  ornament  of  the  Qi 
Latin,  as  well  as  of  less  Bohemian  c 
The  date  of  his  arrival  coincided  wit 
fall  of  the  Second  Empire;  France  ' 
republic  once  more,  and  the  exul 
Liberalism  of  his  surroundings,  at  ths 
pressienable  age,  must  have  deeply  tingi 
I'onvictions  which  Kin-Mochi  Saionji  hr 
hack  with  hjm  to  Japan.  He  at  once 
into  journalism,  and  started  a  "Red"  ] 
Oriental  Liberty,  of  such  democratic  tend 
that  the  older  men  were  horrified.  G: 
they  went  to  remonstrate  with  him.  exp 
obstinate  opposition  from  the  hot-h 
young  man.  But  Saionji  had  grown  li: 
was  astute  enough  to  perceive  that  no 
could  come  of  antagonizing  his  po' 
elders  and  betters.  He  deferred  to 
opinion  with  easy  politeness.  If  they  1 
strongly  about  the  old  paper— why.  let 
An>-thing  to  oblige  a  friend,  of  coui^e! 

This  docihtv  caused  him  to  be  single 
for  office  and  honor.  The  modern  ti 
Marquis  was  conferred  upon  him  in  18 
1S85  he  was  sent  as  Minister  to  Vienna 
to  Berlin.  His  cosmopolitan  symp 
made  him  welcome  and  at  home  in  f 
posts,  but  the  gay  manner  and  reel 
expressed  opinions  covered  a  very 
resolve  to  forward  the  best  liberties 
country,  and  he  gladly  returned  to  Ja] 
fill  a  series  of  distinguished  and  hard-7 
posts.  His  high  rank  and  brilliant 
caused    him    to  be-  called,  on  the  del 
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uroda.    to    the  exalted    position   of 

t  (if  the  Privy  Counci!,  an  office  which 

.■ith   it    the  obligation   of  acting   as 

mister  ad  interim  when   that  otllcial 

Marquis  Saionji  has  now  stepped  in 

in  this  capacity,  and  will  doubtless 

be   asked   to   exercise  tlvese  duties 

anently. 

ly.  190J.  Marquis  Ito  was  out  of  ofSce, 

ted  himself  to  the  development  of 

hag.  the   "Sei-yU'Kai"    or    "Model 

founded  by  him  to  tonv^rt  the  House 

ntativcsto  Liberal  ideas  of  orthodox 

vemmcnt,    as   opposed    to    the   old 

inalions  which  he  had  come  to  con- 

iquatcd  and  harmful.     The  present 

tbinet  Was  then  in  power — uncon- 

y.  as  Ito  maintained,  since  it  had 

Ived    the    Lower    Hous-e   without 

office  itself  .but  in  Japan  the  Cabinet, 

stronghold  of  clan  government,   is 

Jy  at  loggerheads  with  the  House  of 

tatives,  which  believes  the  constitu- 

'gma  that  Cabinet  Ministers  should 

kesmen  of  the  prevailing  majority 

Marquis  Ito  had  seriously  set  about 

rating    the    value    of    the    derided 

y^tem.     Undaunted   by   the   scathing 

k  of  his  enemies,  who  taunted  him  with 

that  he  owed  his  own  advancement 

support,  he  came  forward  as  a  jiarty 

Bd  founded  the  Sei-yu-Kai,  which  still 

o  seals  out  of  300  odd   in  ihe   lower 

It    has    had    its    moments    both  of 

and    defeat.     On  one  occasion  the 

ere  limiight  to  terms  by  an  Imperial 

reqiicsting  them  to  reconsider  their 

—a    measure    doing    honor    to    the 

f's  wisdom   and  justice.     Thanks  to 

jesty'i!    efforts,    the    party    and    the 

tieathercd  the  storm,  but  the  Ministry 

|p  of  its  own  accord   soon   afterward, 

present  Katsura  Cabinet  came  into 

Nominally   a  nonparty  one.   it   has 

prudence    to    conciliate    in    some 

the   IjOWct  House,  and,  in  spite  of 

clutions,  is  now  enjoying  the  record 

M.  fifth  year  of  existence, 

Model  Party"  was  deprived  of  its 

md    fou  n  dcr    two    years    ago ,    w  hen 

Ito  was  requested  by  the  Emperor  to 

President  of   the   Privy    Council  in 

Marquis  Saionji,  who  doubtless  felt 

:  stutely   discussions  of   the   council 

were  less  suited  to  his  temperament 


and  ambitions  than  the  stirring  conflict  of  the 
arena,  The  world  Was  amused  to  find  that  the 
two  statesmen  had  merely  changed  places, 
the  yoimger  man  instantly  assumin},'  the 
leadership  of  Ito's  orphaned  Sei-vu-Kai, 
generally  called  the  Constitutional   Party. 

Saionji  is  a  man  of  solid  strength,  who, 
without  losing  any  of  the  fire  which  broke 
out  in  the  I'ohtical  extravagances  of  his  d^but, 
has  attained  to  great  justice  and  breadth  of 
view,    combined    with    a    profound    insight 


COUNT    kAOKU    IN.iUiC 

One  dI  lliE  "  Elder  SI'Iuiikii,*'  nr  lIuic  I'Cisoadl  idvlnn  uf  ibe 
Mllud".  He  liaK  liem  amhiiunn  lu  piii  Japjo  un  an  «^u»litT  with 
the  ni'tnl    prD^FsalvE   W^»|crit  Ic^liij^f 

into  the  character  of  his  countrymen  and  a  no 
less  clcsr  perception  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
times.  This  descendant  of  a  hundred  genera- 
tions of  subtle  courtiers,  who  yet  has  a!l  the 
samurai's  love  of  a  fight,  would  probably 
prefer  to  be  described,  in  the  language  he 
knows  so  well  as  emphatically  de  son  sihle. 

He  rendered  valuable  service  recentlv,  when 
he  addressed  to  the  Parliamentary  members 
of  the  Sei-yu-Kai  party  a  manly  and  thought- 
ful speech  on  the  Peace.  He  said  that  the 
restoration  of  peace  was.  first  of  all.  a  matter 
for  sincere  congratulation,  in  the  interest  of 
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and    devote    themselves   to    the    piii 
peace,"     He  earnestly  hoped  that  tiw  g 


MARQUIS    KIN.MtJCHI    SAIUJJJI 

The  lt\6r-i  bi  ihe  Liberal  or  Caitnllluliona!  party  in  Ja^n. 
He  ha*  been  I'rciidcui  al  llic  Piivy  Council  and  haa  filled  vanuus 
diplnmaiic  pciu 

humanity  at  large,  that  duty  to  that  interest. 
and  the  acceptance  of  President  Ronsevelt's 
invitation  to  negotiate,  placed  thf  Plcnipu- 
tcntiarjcs,  not  in  the  relation  of  victor  and 
vanquished,  but  on  practically  equal  terms. 
From  Japan's  point  of  view,  he  continued,  it 
might  appear  that  Russia  was  conclusivi?!y 
beaten,  but  such  was  not  the  opinion  of 
Western  Powers,  and  Japan  could  not  afford 
to  ignore  the  trend  of  that  opinion. 

After  showing  the  comparatively  small 
value  of  her  concessions  at  Portsmouth,  thu 
Marquis  appealed  to  the  j^ood  sense  of  his 
countrymen  to  consider  which  policv  had 
produced  the  better  impression  on  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world — that  of  the  Czar,  who, 
after  repeated  defeats,  declared  himself  for 
continuing  the  war  rather  than  make  a  small 
concession  in  the  council  chamber;  or  the 
policy  of  Japan,  who,  victor  in  CA^ery  fight  on 
sea  and  on  shore,  had  nevertheless  waived 
her  demand  rather  than  cause  fresh  blood- 
shed? While  admitting  that  some  feeling  of 
disappointment  was  not  unreasonable,  he  yet 
^ked  his  countrymen  to  remember  that 
Russia's  aggression  having  now  been  fully 
chastised ,  surely  the  moment  had  come 
to  "sheathe  swords,  clasp  hands  of  friendship. 


d  cotti 


party,    whose  representatives    he   addre; 
would  treat  the  situation  calmly  and 
ute  its  influence  and  assistants  tc 
the  numerous  enter[>rises  now  aw.if 
application  at  the  nation's  peaceful  encT] 

The  meeting  had  been  convened  In  pn 
against  the  Peace,  but  Marq\ns  Saionji's^ 
and  honest  pleading  earned  the  Jfty  lri(B 
party,  and  greatly  helped  both  to  calm 
fjeneral  agitation  and  to  turn  men's  m 
to  the  all  important  question  of  devclo' 
the  country's  internal  resources  after 
terrible  strain  put  upon  them  by  the  wa 

In  Ito  and  Saionji  we  have  typical  re 
senlatives  of  the  best  in  Japan's  past,  and 
best  in  her  immediate  future.  Marquis 
seems  to  be  gradually  effacing  himself  f 
the  more  active  politics  of  the  day  H 
only  sixtv-four.  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  tlia 
will  long  fill  his  important  and  honorahlc 
of  best-trusted  councillor  to  his  sovMi 
but  he  must  feel  that  there  can  be  liltl 
add  to  the  splendid  record  of  his  pi 
service.  Marquis  Saionji  still  has  his 
work  before  him.  and  the  country  ^ 
confidently  to  him  to  make  that  work  w 
of  liis  master  and  predecessor.  ^L 

n 


Tol^ff  SHICKNOBU  O 

Ht  hu  jiniilv  inwttiEd  hi<ii>c11  In  <lit  c«ii«e  ul  nlBeuIni 
pirtnli  was  iiii-a\  m  the  niliUi  ul  .1  sirU  |tdU|>  oI  tbv  [BafMb 
pupiLi  of  ilic  colLeiEc  ^v-hicb  >hr  Cniint  hmt  c«14bliUlv<l  u^t  h 
n  Waicdi  in  ih«  auhi>rli4  of  Tokyo 
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UN  AGRICULTURAl-  MONOI'OLY  THAT  MAINTAINS  MOKE  THAN  ELEVEN  MILLION 
PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  NOW  WAKING  Ul'  TO  r.REAT  PKOSPERITY  — WHAT  TEN  CENT 
COTTON  MEANS  TO  SOUTHKRN  I'kOClKESS— BETTEK  METHODS  AM'  LABOR  ^iAVING 
MACHINERY  — rKOBAHI.Y  THE  MOST  I'ROFITABJ^E  PAKMiNG  IN  THE  WORLD  AND 
ITS    VET    UNKNOWN    rOSSlBILlTIES  —  CHANCES    FOK    MEN     iN    THE    COTTON    BELT 

hV 
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"The  condition  of  the  cotton  raisers  in 
Lauderdale  County.  Tenn.,  is  one  of  debt. 
poverty,  and  despair.  I  would  judge  gj  per 
cent,  of  them  to  be  insolvent,"  said  Mr. 
Attwood  Pierson  in  1893.  A  similar  condition 
existed  alinost  all  over  the  South.  For  three 
years  the  price  of  cotton  had  been  hardly 
equal  to  the  cost  of  production.  Many  a 
farmer  lost  money  on  ever)'  bale  he  raised. 
Mr.  James  Radney,  of  Roanoke,  Ala.,  said: 
"The  farmers  are  generally  in  debt.  About 
one-fourth  are  solvent." 

The  only  ones  who  were  really  out  of  debt 
were  those  who  grew  their  own  supplies — 
grew  other  crops  as  well  as  cotton.  One 
naturally  asks,  "Why  did  they  not  all  raise 
their  own  supplies?"  They  could  not.  The 
"lien"  system — a  result  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  period  that  followed  the  war — stood 
in  the  way.  The  money  brought  by  one 
year's  crop  served  merely  to  pay  off  the 
debts  of  that  year.  For  money  to  live  on. 
the  planter  mortgaged  the  next  crop,  often 
before  it  was  planted.  The  merchant  ad- 
vanced supplies  on  cotton  only,  and  for  this 
reason  the  farmer  planted  cotton  only. 

The  system  was  a  double  burden  to  the 


|HE    cotton    groTver    in    the    Southern 
states  is  bound  to  become  the  most 
prosperous  farmer  in  the  world,  for 
has   become  our   most  valuable   agri- 
export  and  the  only  crop  of  which 
ve  a  monopoly — the  only  great  staple 
fact,    of    which    any    land    has    a 
1I   monopoly.     A   population  of    more 
3Ven  millions  depend  for  a  living  on 
th. 
|the  interesting  fact  is  that  the  prasper- 
of  the  cotton  farmer  is  dawning.     In 
five  years  changes  have  come  in  the 
states  that  are  revolutionarv  in  their 
iind  most  of  them  may  he.  traccii  to  the 
slds.     Banks — nearly  twice  as  many 
Were   five  years   ago;  schools — the 
3nal  progress  is  almost  without  pre- 
from  physical  well  being  to  the  widen- 
:n's  thought  the  changes  are  measure- 
the  price  of  cotton.     A  journey  into  the 
-■  ites    revealed    progress   which    has 
ce  in  a  decade  that  means;  a  nerf" 
.mthem   historv. 
years   ago   most   cotton   farmers   were 
'in  poverty.     They  had  no  money,  no 
t,  no  hope. 


A   ONE-HUUSt:    PLOW 
ll  niltivaCeB  mm  side  of  a  raw  ti  t  tibiF 


ejr  ituna)  H.  K,  &  T.  Kf. 


farmer.  First  he  received  a  "credit'"  with 
the  merchant,  sav  for  $300,  For  this  crociit 
he  paid  lo  per  cent,  interest,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  loan,  of  money.  When  the  day  of  settlement 
came,  the  farmer,  therefore,  paid  $200  plus 
I  o  per  cent,  interest,  But  the  merchant 
paid  him  for  his  cotton  only  in  "supplies"; 
and  he  made  a  profit  of  30  per  cent,  or  30  per 
cent,  on  the  supplies.  Thus  the  merchant 
made  two  sorts  of  profit  and  the  farmer  made 
— nothing.  For  more  suppUcs  to  live  on  he 
mortgaged  the  next  crop — vet  unplanted. 
This  was  the  endless  system  at  its  worst. 
"We  hved,  breathed,  and  had  our  being 


all  for  them,"  said  an  old  Georgia  farmer  in 
my  hearing,  "and  wliat  they  didn't  get  the 
first  time  over,  they  were  pretty  liable  to  get 
at  the  second  picking." 

But  the  merchant  was  in  no  better  fix.  Ir 
he  did  not  sell  on  credit,  he  could  not  sell  at 
all.  Kis  money  also  was  borrowed  at  a  high 
rate.  He  was  obliged  to  dump  his  cotton  on. 
the  market  as  soon  as  he  received  it.  and  thes. 
the  price  was  generally  lowest.  If  it  rose 
later,  the  rise  in  price  helped  neither  farmer 
nor  merchant.  And  the  merchant's  business 
had  many  ris*ks.  His  creditors  failed.  They^ 
had  no  assets  unless  the  crops  were  gre 


TWo-HOkSK  <;ANC    i'LOW 
II  toltiraica  one  tide  al  cwv  luvti  tnd  ara  ihc  Ubor  oi  one  aaa 


Uy  cuunay  it   K.  Ji  T.  K>- 
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POSSlBILITIhS  OF  COTTON   CULTUKE 
fecl<t  ni  xiiioii  Uk(  ihu  iilNnl  utould  niitkt  ■!■  balu  to  llhc  un.     Tlic  ivtngt  yield  lb  now  Leu  ihin  nne-l»ll  •  bale 


Uy  chjiitte^r  of  Cj'/vh 


red.     The  racrchant   folluwed   the 
into  insclvcnCy.    *It  Was  an  endless 
hnpelpssness, 

man— there  are  thousands  of  such 

if  any  were  needed — who  wrote  m 

jthe  deplorable  and  apparently  endless 

of   the   cotton  farmer  in  Cabarras 

N.  C.  was  Mr.  T.  J.  Walkins;  and 

"Half  if    not  more  of  them  arc 


hopelessly  insolvent."  To-day  the  Cabarras 
farmers  are  not  only  solvent;  they  are  out 
of  debt,  '■  More  old  mortgages  have  been 
paid  off  last  yt-ar  and  this  than  in  the 
previous  five  years,"  the  count  j'  clerk 
told  me,  "and  mighty  few  new  ones  are 
being   filed." 

The  Ftr&t  National  Bank  of  Concord,  the 
county    seat,    has    more    than    $iit,ooo    of 


farmers'  deposits  in  comparison  with  $50,000 
Only  a  few  years  ago. 

A  similar  change  has  taker  place 'all  through 
the  cotton  belt.  The  farmers  are  building 
new  houses,  buying  better  tools,  educating 
their  children  and  putting  money  in  the 
bank.  What  has  made  the  change?  The 
cotton  crop  in  the  last  two  years  has  brought 
the  South  mure  than  enough  money  to  pay 
tiff  the  national  debt.  In  ifjo^-j  for  the  first 
time  in  thirteen  years  it  broiiglit  more  than 
ten  cents  a.  pound.  That  was  the  year  of  the 
second  great  emancipation.      It  meant  Unan- 


Fourth  decade,    10,000.000  bales  at 
pound,  equals  $500,000,000. 

The    change    in    price    means 
4*00,000,000  a  yeax  to  the  South 
It    is    the    difference    between    pro 
■poverty. 

The  change  from  six  cent  cotton 
cotton  has  brought  new  problems  a? 
new    experience    in    life.     It    has 
labor  problem  of   which  the   Sout 
before  jjonscious,     The  old.    ineffi' 
will  no  longer  answer.     Nor  is  th< 


'■  BUMBLK  r.EE  ■■  COTrUN 
The  eSeca  si  piMr  culiinbon  lud  bad  wealhec  oa  good  litul 


cial  independence  to  more  than  ii.oao,aoo 
people.  The  proclamation  was  just  the  three 
words^  "ten  cent  cotton." 
■■.  How  strildr^  is  the  change  is  shown  by 
the  figures  that  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins  of  Char- 
lotte, N_  C, ,  presented  in  his  speech  before  the 
Shreveport  Convention   in   December,    1904 : 

"  Spenkin^  roughly  and  in  average  fiyjiires,  the 
production  and  gruhs  incume  from  cotton  since  the 
Civil  War  hiis  been; 

First  decade,  j,;oo,ooo  bales  at  14  rents  a  pound, 
equal  $300.00 □.[>□<□. 

Second  decade.  5,c"jo,(3oo  hales  at  tx  cents  a 
pound,  equal  S_^oo.ooo,ooo. 

Third  decade,  1 0.000,000  bales  at  6  cents  a 
pound,  equal  (300.000,000. 


of  it.,  From  all  parts  of  the  Sout! 
the  cry  for  more  workers  in  the  cott| 
Thousands  of  white  famihcs  have' 
farms  for  the  mills.  Thousands  o 
families  have  left  the  fields  to  go 
cities.  In  North  Carolina  there  aj 
as  many  fanns  as  there  are  Neg' 
laborers.  And  many  who  stay  on  tl 
will  no  longer  work  steadily.  A  fic 
can  now  earn  in  four  days  at  a  dolU 
as  much  as  he  used  to  earn  in  a  week 
cents  a  day.  The  old  standard  a 
suited  him  well  enough,  and  he  will  w 
four  days  now.  A  Ntgro  who  fajfl 
halves"  near  Rockingham,  N.  C.  la 
and  made  Si, 100  above  his  living  e 


A 


works  in  a  Hvcry  stable  for  less  than 
is  a  year, 
P'Why    did    you    quit   farmmg?"!    asked 

r*'0!i.  I  jes'  tuk  a  notion."  lie  answered. 

The  owner  of  a  gin  induced  a  Negro,  who 

refused  money,  to  cut  wood  by  promising 

a  'possum  dog.     But  when  he  had  cut 

jugli  woodto  pay  for  the  dog,  nothing  would 

iuice   him    to   cut  more.     The  gin   is  now 

coal, 

The  same  conditions  of  scanty  labor  exist 

Ncirlh     and     South     Carolina.     Georgia, 

ibama,  and  Mississippi,    The  better  farmer.'; 

solving    the    diiHculty    by    using    better 

machinery,  more  fertilizer,  and  less  labor.     A 

mai)  can  put   t.aoo  pounds  of  fertilizer  on  a 

field  with  a  fertilizer  distributor  in  less  time 

than  he  couM  put  aoo  pounds  with  the  old 

nd  "guano  horn,"  and  do  it  better.     This 

1  the  result.     Mr.  Henr>'  Comer,  on  his  farm 

Athens,  Ga.,  grew  this  year  twenty-six 

of    cotton    on    thirteen     acres.     His 

neighbors  take  almost  fifty  acres  to  grow  the 

same  amount.     Mr,   Comer  saved  the  labor 

On  thirty-seven  acres.     And  there  are  more 

fanners  like  Mr.  Comer  than  there  used  to  "be. 

J^he  sale  of  fcrti!i2er  in  Georgia  has  doubled 

I  the  last  ten  years. 

Fertilizer   not   only   increases   the   yield   of 
cotton    lands   but    makes  them   everlasting. 
A  field  at  Mytilene,  Ala,,  has  grown  a  crop 
^ji£  cotton  every  year  for  fifty  years. 


"Doesn't  land  ever  give  out?"  the  owner 
was  asked, 

"Not  if  you  feed  it,"  he  answered.  "It's 
like  a  cow.  Feed  it  and  take  care  of  it  and  you 
get  good  returns.     Neglect  it  and  you  don't." 


>K      ■*. 


' PETKKKIN 


I'll  sF i»0r4|ibad  by  "frci^l^f 

COTTON 


This  fidd  hi9  grown  i  crnp  dI  coiton  svery  ve»r  fot  fillir  ymst.     Wiih 
"  PilcikiD."  1 JDUU  cunan.  il  never  jitldi  leu  ihui  ije  pouDda  an  ten 


rnpyrlght  l*y  Lt-  A.  Tu.rnlJkJii*  aivl  uidl  Cij-  fmna 

AN    OLD-TCME  GIN    RUUSE   AMD   A    SCR£W   FREES 
Tills  p'ant  with  a  icrcc  S'l  about  IEd  "  handi,"  could  Kin  and  M?  ihrcc  «>r  lout  bale?  a  di; 


On  the  trolley  line  ln?tween  SpartanUurg 
and  the  Pacokt  Mills  is  the  P'crnwQod  fanii. 
The  branches  of  the  cotton  plants  there  over- 
lap in  the  four-foot  rows. 

"Do  yoM  see  that?"  asked  Mr.  J.  B.  Cleve- 
land.    "That's  what  pea  vine   hay  will  do. 


A  fanner  that  grows  pea  vines  and  turns 
under  the  stubble  has  already  gone  a  long  way 
toward  preparing  his  land  for  eotton,  and  the 
peas  can  be  planted  after  another  crop,  too." 

There  is  many  a  field  now  that  rotates 
between  an  early  crop  and  pea  vine  hay  one 
year  and  cotton  the  next.  The  discriminating 
selection  of  seed  also  is  not  only  the  most 
successful  method  of  fighting  the  ravages  of 
the  boll  weevil  in  Texas,  "but  it  is  a  most 
effective  means  of  increasing  the  yield  per 
acre  all  over  the  South.  Better  methods  of 
cultivation ,  which  mean  more  pounds  of  cotton 
to  the  acre,  mean  also  less  labor  per  poiind. 

"A  nigger  and  a  mule  used  to  raise  from 
four  to  six  bales  a  year.' '  said  Captain  Everett, 
a  prominent  planter  in  Richmond  County, 
N.  C.  "Now  a  nigger  with  two  mules  raises 
twice  that." 


I 


LABOR-SAVING     MACHINERY 


DRt.IVEXING  COTTON   TO  THE   GIN 
1^  lUCtiQii-  pi-v^  drflwi-  (be  kc«l  Irum  ibt  larmcr'i  «h^i>d  iTiru  the-  ^tim 


When  cotton  used  to  be  planted  with 
hoe,  a  good  day's  work  was  one  acre.  With 
a  mule  and  a  cotton-planting  machine,  a  man 
can  now  plant  six  times  that  much  in  a  day, 
and  do  it  more  evenly.  A  gang  plow,  which 
cultivates  on  both  sides  of  a  row  of  cotton  at 
the  same  time,  tloes  twice  as  much  wcrk  as 
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1   loTcr   (it   hM  a  rioun    men  [hi;    tin  bant  nn  ^in  an.d    bale  mott    ihtn    i^o  tulrs  i    day.     'llic  uxd    LXillon   is  inik«d    Irom   Clie 
vmtani  Ibio  ihc  gins.     Th-r  Htd  ik  Mown  mta  iJic  (it  at  ilic  Idl  ind  iIk  Ibl  ii  blown  iai^>  ihe  baling  piuiu. 


old  one-horse  plow  and  takes  only  the  one 
man  to  run  it.  A  farm  near  Rak'igh,  N.  C, 
has  lately  begun  to  use  a  machine  for  "chop- 
ping out"  the  extra  plants  in  the  rows  when 
tile  cotton  first  appears  alxive  ground.  When 
done  with  a  hoe,  "chopping  out"  is  one  of 
the  most  costly  operations  in  rotton  culture. 

»Even  as  late  as  1880,  the  old  plantation  gin 
iBuse  and  screw  press  were  in  common  use. 
They  took  a  dozen  men.  a  tlay  to  gin  and  bale 
three  Or  four  balesi  of  cotton.  A  modern  gin 
and  press  with  half  as  many  "hands"  can 

■  make  more  than  ten  bales  to  the  old  gin's  one, 
ami  load  the  seed  on  a  freight  car  at  the  same 
lime.  To  grow  a  pound  of  cotton  in  1S76 
cost  the  average  farmer  8.3a  cents.  In  1896, 
't  Cflst  him   5.19.  and  there  has  been  great 

Improvement  since  then. 
Yet  the  biggest  single  item  of  expense  is  as 
™^e  as  it  ever  was.  It  costs  more  than 
f)S.cioo,ooo  a  year  to  gather  the  cotton  crop. 
^ii3  it  is  all  done  by  hand. 
™3ny  mechanical  cotton  pickers  have  been 
"i^'ented  lo  gather  the  cotton  from  the  plant, 
'•O'lne  [licked  everything  in  sight,  lint,  leaves 
lid  boUs.  Some  were  made  principally  to 
*'^l'  stock  in  the  companies  that  exploited 
Inem,  and  never  picked  at  all.  One  ran  away 
*"  a  plantation  in  Mississippi  and  destroyed 
™f  an  acre  of  cotton.  Cotton  pickers  and 
B^ld  bricks  are  in  the  same  category  to  the 
average    farmer's    mind.     Yet    there    is     a 


mechanical  cotton  picker  that  has  worked. 
Mr.  George  Lowry  has  made  one  which,  with 
its  five  operators,  picked  1,434.  pounds  in  a 
day.     A   thousand  pounds  is  a  good   day's 


pn<,>,<er>^,|iriM'|' Frr.leHck  Flail 
INTEHIOR   OF  A   COTTON    W.iHEHOUSE 

Ou  )  tnEijil  lor  a  hale  of  cnlCiin   Ituhi    ,i    narelwiiat  any  bink  •nHl 
AdvADCt  ^)s  or  I^Q  i^  tile  firmer 


( 


BEFORE   ANU   AFTEk  COMPKESSION 

Ad  ordLnarir  box-cai  will  huld  aIkiui  iircniy-Avt  (uli  bila  ind  itioiii 
Hfly  comprtued  uses 

work  for  five  hand  pickers.  The  aachinc 
with  five  men  flid  the  wurk  of  seven  or  eight 
hanrls.  It  is  not  yet  in  its  final  shape.  The 
promoters  admit  that  it  is  not  adapted  to 
all  kinds  of  cotton.  Yet  with  its  limitations, 
if  it  could  save  even  one-quarter  of  the 
$75,000,000  or  more  annual  expense,  and 
render  the  present  labor  supply  adequate  for 
gathering  the  crop,  Mr,  Lowry  would  go  down 
in  history  with  Eli  "Whitney. 

Thi'  acarcity  of  labor  brings  with  new  force 
to  the  South  the  problem  of  immig^ration. 
A  planter  in  Greenville.  Miss. .  has  said  that  he 
has  seen  Italians  make  more  cotton  per 
acre  than  tht;  Negro  on  the  adjoining  field. 
gather  it  from  two  to  four  iveeks  earlier,  and 
then  put  in  the  extra  time  making  money  by 
working  in  the  Negro's  field. 

A  line  of  steamers  has  been  started  between 
Trieste  and  Palermo  and  New  Orleans. 
There  is  a  -possibility  that  immigration  may 
help  to  solve  the  planters'  labor  question. 
Not  only  is  there  a  great  need  for  the  lower 
class  labor  of  tht;  immigrant,  there  is  a  great 
need  and  a  groat  opportunity  for  the  Amer- 
ican born  of  the  North  and  East.  The  oppor- 
tunities are  as  ^eat  as  any  "new"  country 
ever  offered  in  agriculture,  in  addition  to  the 
advantage  of  a  monopoly  crop.  Growing 
cotton  now  yields  quick  and  large  returns, 
and  the  South  has  become  a  profitable 
place  to  work.    Were  this  problem  solved  the 


Southern  planter  could  look  forward  to  the 
position  he  held  before  the  war — a  power 
in  politics,  a  tremendous  force  in  ccon" 
omits,  and  a  leader  in  education  and  re- 
finement. 

The  prosperity  of  the  farmer  has  waked 
him  up  from  liis  isolation.  He  sees  tlhe 
benefit  of  organization.  He  is  learning  to 
market  his  crop  with  intelligence  and  with 
cooperation.  The  need  of  such  attention 
to  the  market  Was  forcibly  shown  a  year  ago. 
Cotton  had  been  ten  cents  or  more  a  pound. 
Then  suddenly,  in  the  early  part  of  December, 
1904,  the  price  dropped  below  eight  cents;  in 
January  it  was  below  seven.  The  greatest 
crop  that  was  ever  grown  was  half  sold  before 
people  even  guessed  within  two  million  bales 
of  its  real  siae.  Government  reports,  cotton 
brokers,  and  spinners  all  were  at  sea.  When 
the  truth  began  to  be  known,  down  went 
the  price.  A  bale  that  bad  been  worth 
nearly  $60  in  September.,  two  months  later 
was  not  worth  $35.  The  farmers  looked 
on  the  drop  in  price  as  a  renewal  of  the  old 


A  COMPRESS    AY   ATHtNS,    GttORGIA. 
Uau  ol  lilt  eomiifmeil  ilalitt  Uh  liu  a^AeI 


SOUTHERN    COTTON    ASSOCIATTON 

I  man  behind  the  Tinovement  was 
irvif  Jordan,  a  planter  of  Monticelio. 
hose  father  and  grandfather  before  him 
|Ben  growers  of  cotton.  He  mailed 
is  of  circulars  to  farmers  all  over  tlie 
The  newspapers  printed  his  call  for 
^tion.     On  Dceemher  i3lh.  it  met  at 

r)rt,  La.  The  meeting  itself  accom- 
little  beyond  arousing  public  senti- 
But  on  the  last  day  Mr.  Jordan  and  five 
lelegates  met  behind  one  of  the  wings 
ppera  house.  They  determined  not  to 
|p  without  at  least  one  more  effort. 
led  to  call  another  con\'ention  at 
as.  Again  letters,  circulars,  and 
js  were  sent  all  over  the  South.  The 
pers  again  did  their  part.  On  January 
k,  three  thousand  men  met  at  New 
But  tlioy  did  more  than  talk. 
^ated  a  permanent  body  to  do  the 


PICKING  COTTON 
.'  Job'  "  en  pick  iboui  ma  poiLnd*  ol  iced  cotion  a  diy 


THE  LOWRV  MKCHANICAL  COTTON  PICKEK  ATWOKK 

Thf  machine,  nirli  Eu  Tivc  n^viatives,  picLvd  i.^B^  pcmndi  in  a  dny- 
m  F\\e  gncid  haod-pickeji  would  nolavi^ragr  more  ihjn  i.ddq  pcuiidi 


work  they  planned.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Southern  Cotton  Association.  Its  mem- 
bers are  planters,  bankers,  and  business  men. 
Its  object  is  to  keep  up  the  price  of  cotton. 
It  hopes  to  band  the  cotton  planters  into  a 
j^reat  tru&t  to  control  the  production  and  price 
■tf  one  of  the  most  valuable  crops  in  America. 
The  first  battle  in  their  campaign  was  over 
the  limitation  of  output. 

"We  must  reduce  the  cotton  acreage  and 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  under  cotton. 
at  least  35  per  cent,,"  was  the  Association's 
decree.  In  everv  state  and  in  every  county 
the  local  organizations  worked  to  reduce  the 
cotton  area.  The  papers  printed  the  Asso- 
ciation's notices  free,  The  officers  went  from 
town  to  town  making  speeches.  Yet  it  was 
not  an  easy  task  they  had.  A  Mississippi 
merchant  went  to  one  of  the  largest  planters 
m  his  neighborhood. 

"Look  here,  Jim,"  he  said,  "you  ought  not 
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nnHM^rtphiil  by  Fttrtcrtclt  Bill 
GAIUERING  SAMtL£ii 

The  cottnr  ii  told  on  IW  (uiii  ol  Mmplci  uVtn  (rom  tl*  balei.    A 
Um^lFtuJtEil  j^t&  tnott  lha.u  a  hjLulied  di.lJdrt'ib-DrUk  ttf  them;i  uiBoitk 


to  plant  so  much  cotton.  A  reduction  in 
acre^e  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  the 
price  up." 

"Are  you  going  to  reduce  your  business?" 
asked   the  planter. 

"No,"  admitted  the  merchant. 

"1  don't  think  I  will  either." 

The  fact  that  those  who  did  not  plant  less 
cotton  would  receive  more  benefit  from  the 
higher  price^if  it  was  higher — than  those 
who  did  reduce  their  acreage,  would  have 
been  enough  to  defeat  a  movement  merely 
for  less  cotton.  But  the  Association  com- 
bined the  plea  lor  a  reduction  of  cotton  acreage 
with  the  movement  for  diversified  farming. 

"  Grow  your  own  supplies.  Be  independent 
of  cotton."  This  is  the  doctrine  preached 
by  government  reports,  state  agricultural 
bureaus,  and  the  farm  papers.  More  land 
planted  in  foodstuffs  meant  less  land  planted 
in  cotton.  The  Association  joined  the  cam- 
paign for  diversified  farming,  with  all  its 
energy.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
diversification  idea  is  the  Everett  &  Crossland 
farm  near  Rockmgham,  N.  C.  On  1.600 
acres,  the  managers  raise  besides  cotton  all 
the  fodder  for  their  ninety-six  mules  and  food 
for  their  men.  They  even  have  a  roller  mill 
on  the  place. 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  McEImor^T 
of  gao  acres,  near  Montgomery,  Ala.,  g 
practically  nothing  but  cotton. 

"No,  I  do  not  practise  divcrsificat 
he  said.  "The  Kansas  farmer  can  raise h 
corn  than  I  can  and  I  can  raise  better  cc 
than  he.  I  swap  my  cotton  for  his  corn 
we  both  make  money."  fl 

There  were  a  good  many  farmed 
would  not  be  persuaded  that  the  less  cc 
they  planted  the  greater  gross  return  { 
they  would  get.  But,  whether  by  the  d 
of  the  association  or  by  other  causes,  1 
was  a  reduction  of  the  acreage. 

On  September  6th  delegates  from 
state  divisions  of  the  Cotton  Association 
in  Asheville.  N.  C.  "Hold  every  poun 
cotton  for  eleven  cents.' '  was  their  plea  tt 
farmers.  When  the  convention  adjou 
the  price  was  well  above  that  figure,  W 
two  weeks  it  was  down  to  about  ten  c 
People  began  to  smile  when  the  Ashi 
Convention  and  "minimum  price " 
mentioned.  The  price  continued  to  fall 
it  went  below  ten  cents.  Then  the  unexp< 
happened.  The  farmers  stopped  bringi 
their    cotton. 


THE  SIGN-  OF  A  t.OTTON  BUYER 
A  buBdi  ol  coUoD  tuuBUiB  Irani  a  board  on  wbiH:h  i>  Hit  hajm 
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lat  are  you  doing,"  I  asked  a  purchaser 
outh  Carolina  mill,  "buying  cotton?" 
."  he  growled,  "I'm  trying  to." 

of  the  farmers,  however,  did  not 
;he  Association's  counsel  to  sell  nothing 
ileven  cents.  Ten  cents  was  the  real 
;  line.  Not  only  are  the  farmers  con- 
that  cotton  is  worth  ten  cents,  but  they 
tous  in  their  intention  of  getting  ten 
w  it.  In  Charlotte,  N.  C,  when  the 
;11  below  ten  cents  only  about  one- 


banks  in  the  South,  the  farmer  can  hold  his 
cotton  as  long  as  he  wishes.  It  is  the  best 
collateral  there  is. 

If  immigration  and  machinery  will  but 
solve  the  cotton  grower's  one  great  problem 
of  labor,  increasing  riches  await  him.  He 
is  almost  the  sole  owner  of  a  great  staple 
crop,  the  demand  for  which  increases  year  by 
year.  The  cotton  king  of  whose  lordly  do- 
minion the  antebellum  planter  dreamt  was 
supported  by  the  wasteful  system  of  slavery. 


THE  COITON   BKLT  OF  THK   UNITED  STATES 


IiAdc  tf«cc*eliu  the  Ivid  which  produt-'ei  about  bo  pvr  cent,  nf   iht  cotian  crop,  and  the  dark  shadinir  that  which  prrd'ic^i 
r  oat.    Ttoi  "  bcLt  "  coatuu  nearly  600.000  iquare  mile*.     Not  tnore  than  one-lourth  of  it  haa  at  any  one  tituc  been  tilled 


about 


the  usual  supply  came  in  from  the 

Cotton  Association  is  a  success, 
"  I  asked  one  North  Carolina  farmer. 
1,  I'll  tell  you.  If  the  price  stays  up 
ents  anyway,  I  don't  see  any  use  of  a 
Association,"  he  said, 
irhether  the  Association  lives  or  dies, 

0  politics  and  fails  or  succeeds  in  estab- 

1  great  warehouse  system,  it  has  done 
tb  one  great  service.  It  has  awakened 
ler  to  a  realization  of  bis  position.  He 
e  cotton  that  the  mills  must  spin.  To 
nning  they  have  to  buy.  With  the 
bis  own  prosperity  and  the  2,000  new 


It  failed.  But  the  cotton  kingdom  which  is 
now  growing  up  over  its  ruins  is  destined  to 
be  far  greater  than  even  the  dream  of  the 
other.  A  country  on  whom  the  world  de- 
pends for  clothes  can  no  longer  be  poor. 

"  If  my  people  wore  cotton  as  they  do  here," 
said  Wu  Ting  Fang,  "and  every  Chinaman 
added  an  inch  to  his  shirt  tail,  this  alone  would 
consume  the  whole  cotton  crop  of  the  South." 

"There  is  good  reason  to  believe,"  says  the 
government  report,  "  that  the  2 1 ,000,000 
acres  of  central  black  prairie  of  Texas  could, 
if  need  be,  produce  the  entire  crop  now  grown 
in  the  South,"  The  cotton  belt  is  destined 
to  unlimited  prosperity. 


THE  SENATE— OF  "SPECIAL  INTERE5 


ITS   OBSTRUCTIVE  ORGANIZATION  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL   PERSONNEL  — THE    "BOSS"    OF  THE   BODY 

BY 

HENRY    BEACH    NEEDHAM 

This  is  the  first  of  several  articles  on  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 


A  T  THE  White  House  one  day  when  the 
i\  bill  to  regulate  railroad  rates  was 
A.  jL.  pending,  a  little  group  of  Senators 
were  talking  with  customary  amiability. 
Among  them  were  Senator  CuUom  of  Hlinois, 
whose  profile  shows  an  elusive  resemblance  to 
Lincoln,  and  cx-Senator  Chandler  of  New 
Hampshire,  who,  when  defeated  for  re- 
election, telegraphed:  "I  have  been  run 
over  by  a  railroad  train"— in  other  words, 
that  the  railroads  had  defeated  him. 

"Could  anything  be  more  preposterous," 
said  Mr.  Chandler  to  the  other  Senators, 
"than  the  report  that  Senator  Aldrich,  before 
sailing  for  Europe,  was  able  to  secure  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  a  promise 
that  there  would  be  no  railroad  rate  legislation 
this  session  ?  We  have  the  President,  a 
popular  idol,  advocating  such  legislation;  we 
hear  a  roar  of  approval  from  the  country ;  and 
the  House  has  passed  the  Esch-Townsend 
bill,  with  only  seventeen  negative  votes. 
Think,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  of  one  man 
assuming  to  obstruct  action  in  the  Senate. 
I  repeat,  it  is  prepos " 

"Hold  on.  Chandler,"  interposed  Scnatcr 
CuUom,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce.  "Aldrich  did  get 
such  a  promise  before  sailing.  Elkins,  Kean, 
and  Foraker  assured  him  that  there  would 
be  no  rate  Icgi'-Iation  this  session." 

This  is  a  true  story.  The  promise  con- 
cerned the  Prcsidtnt's  most  important  recom- 
mendation to  Congress,  It  was  made  by 
Senator  Elkins,  chairman,  and  Senators 
Kean  and  Foraker,  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  Presumably  Sen- 
ator Cullom,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  senator- 
ial courtesy,  acquiesced  in  the  decision — and 
he  could  not  have  helped  it  if  he  hadn't.  And 
the  promise  was  exacted  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  a 
Senator    from    Rhode    Island,    the    smallest 


state  in  the  Union,     Thus  a  bill  to 
railroad  rates  failed  last  winter. 

Yet,  up  almost  to  the  very  last  di 
session,  the  country  had  hope  of  thi 
of  such  a  measure.  It  became  aw 
by  degrees  of  the  prearranged  obstru 
bill  would  meet  in  the  Senate. 

THE    GRAVEYARD   OF   LEGISLATl 

A  hundred  stories  and  incidents 
same  effect,  might  be  told  by  men 
familiar  with  the  Senate's  charai 
methods.  It  has  become  progressi 
struetive  and  increasingly  insinci 
proach  it  from  whatever  point  of  ' 
will,  you  come  to  the  same  centP 
that  it  is  largely  a  club  of  trading 
bosses,  less  representative  of  the  pec 
any  other  important  branch  of  the 
ment.  Should  we  make  treaties? 
called  the  Senate  the  graveyard  of 
Does  our  commerce  need  reciprocity 
ments  with  other  countries?  A  re 
treaty  that  has  been  carefully  dr 
neither  be  ratified  nor  rejected  but — 
so  as  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  othc 
Does  the  country  ask  for  tariff 
When  a  bill  is  forced  by  the  House 
Senate,  it  emerges  from  a  conferei 
mittee  mutilated  beyond  rocognjtio 
the  country  call  for  a  pure  food 
I'asses  the  House  to  be  baulked  in  th 
Or,  a  railroad  rate  bill  ?  Again  it  p 
House  and  is  baulked  in  the  Senate 
dent  after  President  has  found  th 
petulant,  arrogant,  obstructive.  Til 
which  is  nearer  to  the  people,  finds  it 
taken  in  obedience  to  the  people 
instructions  at  the  polls,  nullifiec 
Senate.  So  exasperating  Iim  this 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  not 
delivered  as  scathing  a  denunciatio 
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as    parUamentary    manners    would 

The  trail  of  the  direct  purchase  of 
ins  into  the  Senate;  there  are  Senators 
ave  been  convicted  in  the  courts  of 

their  political  influence;  there  is  not 
t  Interest  that  has  not  its  Senators, 
frank  have  these  relations  become  that 
blic  business  is  conducted  in  the  light 
i  knowledge.  Debating  has  become 
e.  Even  party  differences  cut  no 
-except  for  effect  on  constituencies. 
is  seldom  a  note  of  conviction  in  any- 
aid  there,  seldom  a  political  principle 

act.  The  very  pretense  of  legislating 
whole  public  good  is  almost  abandoned. 

lives  a  little  while  in  the  official  at- 
•re  of  Washington,  he  hears  only  of 
ess"  in  connection  with  the  Senate — 
J  or  financial  "business."  It  is  as 
rcial  an  atmosphere,  in  its  way,  as  the 
■here  of  Wall  Street  itself. 

LOST   CONCEPTION    OF   THE    FATHERS 

anit  of  our  political  life  is  the  individual 
The  unit  that  the  Senate  represents 
State — according  to  the  constitution, 
it  that  it  represents  in  fact  is  the  cor- 
n,  or  a  combination  of  corporations,  or 
.terest."  Some  of  the  influential  Sen- 
re  rich  men.  They  owe  their  fortunes 
:hises  for  public  utilities,  to  railroad  at- 
;hips,  to  corporations  of  one  sort  or 
r  wit.i  which  they  have  been  identified 
are  identified  still.  Many  of  them  are 
if  ever  seen  by  the  mass  of  the  people 
■  states.  And  the  Senate  becomes  less 
than  more  representative  of  the 
of  the  states,  and  more  and  more  repre- 
ve  of  financial  cliques  and  political 
-es. 

have  come  a  long  way  from  the  con- 
i  of  the  Fathers.     Why  do  the  people 
Hamilton    or    Madison,    writing    in 
ederalist,  declared  "that   the    Federal 
will  never  be  able  to  transform  itself, 
dual  usurpations,  into  an  independent 
istocratic  body."     In  the  same  paper 
this    further    assurance :     "  It    is    a 
une  incident  to  republican  government, 
in  a  less  degree  than  to  other  govern- 
that  those   who   administer  it   may 
their  obligations  to  their  constituents, 
)ve  unfaithful  to  their  important  trust. 
point  of  view,  a  Senate,  as  a  second 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  distinct 


from,  and  dividing  the  power  with,  a  first, 
must  be  in  all  cases  a  salutary  check  on  the 
Government.  It  doubles  the  security  to  the 
people." 

This  quotation  raises  two  questions  con- 
cerning the  present  personnel  of  the  Senate: 

1.  Whom  do  they  regard  as  their  "con- 
stituents?" 

2.  What  do  they  regard  as  their  "im- 
portant trust?" 

It  is  to  answer  these  questions  that  this 
study  of  the  methods  and  of  the  personnel  of 
the  Senate  is  undertaken;  and  in  this  article 
I  shall  try  to  explain  the  machinery  by 
which  the  Senate  conducts  and  obstructe 
public  biisiness,  and  tell  who  the  real  leaders 
of  the  body  arc. 

THE    POWER    OF    COMMITTEES 

The  business  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  0/ 
the  House,  is  of  course  done  chiefly  by  com- 
mittees. It  might  be  said  that  it  is  done 
wholly  by  committees  in  the  Senate ;  and  that 
the  business  of  the  committees  is  done  by  a 
very  few  members.  The  proceedings  on  the 
floor  are  formalities,  necessary  to  comply  with 
the  Constitution  or  with  custom.  What  the 
public  sees  is  only  so  much  of  the  machinery 
as  must  be  exposed  to  view ;  it  is  very  little — 
merely  the  talking-beam. 

Senators  are  formally  assigned  to  com- 
mittees by  ballot,  and  a  formal  ballot  is  taken. 
But  there  is  a  Committee  on  Committees  of  the 
Republican  caucus  (that  party  being  now  in 
control  of  the  Senate),  with  a  chairman- drawn 
from  the  caucus.  This  committee  assigns 
the  chairmen  and  the  majority  members  of  the 
various  committees.  To  these  are  added  the 
minority  members  of  each  committee,  as 
determined  by  the  Democratic  caucus.  The 
completed  lists  are  then  approved  by  the 
Republican  caucus.  A  Senator  asks  "unan- 
imous consent  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  following  resolution."  There  is 
no  objection,  and  a  resolution  which  gives 
the  committee  assignments,  is  adopted  with- 
out a  rollcall.  This  procedure  shows  the 
cooperation  from  the  Democratic  or  minority 
side  of  the  chamber,  for  the  resolution  is 
interminably  debatable  under  the  rules. 

Seniority  is  invariably  observed  in  making 
.;ommittee  assignments.  When  the  chairman 
of  a  committee  dies,  or  retires  from  the  Senate, 
the  ranking  member  of  that  committee  be- 
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comes  chairman,  unless  he  already  has  the 
chainnanship  of  a  committee.  It  is  an  un- 
written law  that  a  senator  shall  have  but  one 
chairmanship.  When,  for  example,  Senator 
Davis  died,  Senator  Frye  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  he  was  entitled  to  the  chairman- 
ship. But,  had  he  taken  it,  he  would  have 
forfeited  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  The  "shipping  interests"  are 
Senator  Fryc's  important  "constituents"; 
that  is  why  he  is  such  a  strong  advocate  of 
ship  subsidies.  Moreover,  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  goes  the  great  "pork"  measure — 
the  river  and  harbor  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  Frye  v/ould  not  make  the  sacrifice,  even 
to  go  to  the  head  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  outranks  the  other 
and  would  have  been  more  attractive  to  a 
statesman. 

Senator  CuUom,  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  stood  next  in  line.  But  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee ;  and  the  first  Interstate  Commerce 
act  bears  his  name.  He  knows  this  subject 
far  better  than  he  knows  Foreign  Relations. 
It  was  said  that  Senator  CuIIom  wavered, 
but  that  Senators  Elkins,  Kean,  and  Foraker, 
railroad  stockholders  and  attorneys,  all  urged 
him  to  take  the  honor  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled. And  he  left  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  to — Elkins,  the  railroad  man! 

New  members  are  usually  added  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hst  of  committees.  Special 
fitness  counts  for  less  than  seniority.  Senator 
Knox,  although  an  ex-Attorney  General,  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress.  The 
conviction  of  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  of 
crime  will  probably  make  a  place  for  Senator 
Knox,  which  his  experience  and  fitness  could 
not  make. 

The  iK)wer  of  the  chairinen  of  the  important 
committees  of  Congress,  for  evil  as  well  as  for 
good,  is  greater  than  the  public  comprehends. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Senate  for 
two  reasons.  Senatorial  courtesy  is  just  as 
potent  in  committee  rooms  as  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate — more  potent,  in  fact.  The  wish 
of  the  chairman,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
delay,  has  great  weight  with  the  majority 
of  members  of  the  committee — even  with  the 
minority.  Doubtless  the  promise  of  Senator 
Elkins  alone  would  have  sent  Senator  Aldrich 
to   Europe  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind. 


Until  agreement  appears  hopeless,  the  i 
ity  members  of  a  committee  will  not 
ride  the  wishes  of  the  chairman  by  vot 
report  a  measure  over  his  head.  Fu 
more,  as  the  Senate  rules  do  not  provi 
"gag-lavr,"  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  I 
committee  discharged  from  the  conside 
of  a  bill  or  resolution. 

THE    STEERING   COUHITTEB 

The  Republican  Steering  Committee 
Executive  Committee  of  the  contr 
directors  of  the  Senate.  It  shapes  the  p 
of  the  Senate — of  Congress,  in  fact;  : 
termines  what  measures  shall  be  put  fo 
and — more  important — what  legislation 
be  held  "wisely"  back.  The  commit 
subject  to  the  caucus.  The  caucus  is  s» 
to  a  few  dominant  leaders. 

Here,  then,  we  have  come  to  the 
source  of  authority.  The  following  Sei 
compose  the  Steering  Committee:  A 
of  Iowa,  Hale  of  Maine,  Aldrich  of  I 
Island,  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  Perk 
California,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Elkins  of 
Virginia,  Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  Keau  o] 
Jersey,  and  Knox  of  Pennsylvania, 
most  powerful  of  these  men  are  the  reali 

Senator  Allison  is  the  chairman  o: 
Steering  Committee,  though  not  its  strc 
personality.  He  nominally  outranks  St 
Aldrich,  because  he  has  had  the  k 
senatorial  ser\'ice,  and  because  he  is  Cha: 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  ■ 
is  regarded  as  the  most  important  comi 
of  the  Senate.  As  one  officer  of  the  £ 
once  remarked:  "After  all,  the  impc 
thing  is,  what  senators  can  get  for 
respective  states;  that's  what  they  are 
for.  And  what  they  do  get  they  must  c 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee,"  1 
fore,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  could  ex 
a  wise  and  powerful  influence  ovei 
colleagues.  Senator  Kean,  for  exampli 
joys  more  influence  in  the  Senate  than  h 
term  in  that  body  would  seem  to  jv 
But  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Commits 
Audit  and  Control  of  Contingent  Exf 
of  the  Senate,  An  unimportant  commit 
is  true,  but  many  Senators  have  to  go 
chairman  for  favors.  Senator  Kean  j 
in  consequence. 

Why  is  not  Senator  Allison  a  real  le 
Everj'body  has  heard  the  description  of  1 
that    he    could    walk    from    Washingto 
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le  on  the  key-board  of  a  piano  without 
;  a  note.  Once  when  he  was  delivering 
t  of  platitudes  to  the  Gridiron  Club, 
spondents'  club  in  Washington  that 
"  its  guests,  someone  cried  out:  "  Look 
Aator.  Don't  compromise  yourself." 
hen  his  speech  continued  non-commit- 
friend  who  was  traveling  on  a  slow 
nth  the  Senator  pointed  out  of  the 
f  and  remarked:  "That's  a  well- 
;  sheep.  Senator." 

s  certainly  well  sheared  on  this  side," 
Mr.  Allison. 

little  wonder  that  he  falls  short  of 
primary  force.  The  guiding  principle 
areer  is  to  remain  perpetually  in  office: 
hing  has  been  bent  toward  that  end. 
in  of  dispensing  Federal  patronage  in 
i  unique,  and  calculated  to  work  no 
to  Mr.  Allison,  When,  iluring  the 
sion,  his  service  exceeded  the  longest 
ng  service  in  the  history  of  the  Senate, 
I  accomplished  his  most  cherished 
m.  He  has  been  in  the  Senate  now 
lan  thirty-two  years,  and  during  that 
s  name  has  been  attached  to  only  one 
int  piece  of  legislation — the  Bland- 
act,  a  compromise  measure,  designed 
at  free  silver,  and  even  that  was  re- 
iver night.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
«natorial  service  was  said  by  the  late 
■Hoar:  "He  has  controlled,  more  than 
ler  man.  mofe  than  any  other  ten  men. 
t  and  constantly  increasing  public  ex- 
ire  amounting  to  more  than  a  thousand 
5  annually.  It  has  been  an  economical 
wise  expenditure."     In  a  word,  he  is 

he  does  not  commit   himself  to   any- 

No  one  knows,  for  instance,  where  he 

on    the    much    discussed    subject   of 

ing    railroad    rates,    unless    it   is    his 

;lose     friend,     Mr.     Marvin     Hughitt, 

nt    of    the    Chicago    &    Northwestern 

d.     Such  a  friendship  is  not  unusual 

a.     The  railroads  rule  Iowa,  and  the 

pital  of  the  state  is  Chicago. 

second  member  of  the  Steering  Com- 

who  is  also  second  on  the  Committee 

ropriations,  is  Senator  Hale.  Chairman 

Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.     He  has 

longer  in   the    Senate   than    Senator 

and,    by    courtesy,    outranks    the 

of  the  Senate.     Senator  Allison  dele- 

0  Mr.  Hale  the  floor  management  of 


most  of  the  appropriation  bills,  therefore 
Senator  Hale's  influence  with  his  colleagues  is 
considerable.  He  is  the  most  independent 
man  in  the  Senate  on  public  questions  which 
do  not  affect  his  own  state,  and  as  dependent 
as  any  senatorial  attorney  when  some  "  inter- 
est" in  Maine  is  in  his  mind,  whether  it  be 
the  shipping  interests,  or  a  Maine  railroad,  or 
the  makers  of  misbranded  food.  But  he  fights 
openly  and  he  never  forgives  nor  forgets. 

Senator  Lodge,  something  of  a  boss  in 
Massachusetts  but  not  much  of  a  leader  among 
Senators,  is  popularly  classed  with  the  man- 
agerial coterie  of  the  Senate.  This  is  largely 
because  of  his  supposed  influence  with  the 
Administration,  which  may  not  now  be  so 
potent  as  when  he  assured  the  President  that 
the  arbitration  treaties  negotiated  by  Secre- 
tary Hay  would  pass  the  Senate  without 
amendment. 

The  Senator  who  jumps  to  the  fore  in 
running  debate  is  Mr.  Spooner.  His  activities 
in  behalf  of  railroads,  which  ranged  from 
peddling  passes  to  giving  valuable  legal 
opinions  on  valueless  branch  lines,  first  put 
him  in  the  Senate.  For  not  distantly 
related  reasons  comes  also  Senator  Elkins, 
who,  with  his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Henry 
Gassoway  Davis,  is  heavily  interested  in 
railroads  and  street  railways.  He  is  known 
as  a  "  practical  railroad  man,"  and  is  capable 
of  preparing  innocuous  "  amendments "  to 
any  bill  which  Representatives  Esch  and 
Townsend  can  put  through  the  House.  In 
all  probability,  nothing  will  remain  but  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill. 

"Senator  Forakcr,"  said  Senator  Chandler, 
"is  one  of  the  most  industrious  men  I  know 
of.  He  has  moved  his  law  library  to  his 
Washington  residence,  and  some  day  will  kill 
himself  working.  The  bar  is  cultivated  by 
the  railroads ;  they  often  get  a  local  counsel  for 
a  free  pass." 

Senator  Kean  is  what  Jerscymen  call  a 
"public  utility  man,"  in  other  words,  he  is  not 
primarily  the  representative  of  the  railroads, 
but  holcls  his  office  by  virtue  of  the  influence 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "Prudential-Fidelity 
Trust-Public  Ser\'ice  Crowd."  But  he  is  not 
unfriendly  to  the  railroads;  if  he  were,  he 
would  not  be  in  the  Senate. 

THE    "boss"    of    the    SENATE 

But — to  pass  over  the  other  members  of 
the  Steering  Committee — there  is  one  Senator 
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who,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  has  had  more 
real  power  over  a  long  period  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country;  and  his  power  is  chiefly 
obstructive.  He  is,  of  course,  Senator  Aid- 
rich,  of  Rhode  Island,  the  unmaker  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill,  the  maker  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  and  in  fact  of  every  tariff  measure  of 
recent  times — in  short,  "the  business  man- 
ager" of  the  Senate;  and  he  comes  from  the 
smallest  state  in  the  Union. 

A  giant  in  intellect,  a  man  of  rare  genius,  a 
statesman  of  the  first  order — all  these  attri- 
butes one  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
in  the  master  of  the  Senate.  Does  Senator 
Aldrich  possess  such  qualities?  If  not  all, 
does  he  possess  any  of  them?  Comparisons 
may  be  helpful  in  forming  an  estimate  cf 
pubHc  men.  Let  us  use  Senator  Depcw,  of 
New  York,  railroad  attorney,  and  sometime 
counsel  for  tlie  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,  as  a  measure  in  one  respect  of 
Senator  Aldrich.  The  "  Congres.«:ional  Direc- 
tory" of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  contains 
his  sketch  of  himself  in  a  little  less  than  a  page. 
There  is  much  oratory  scheduled.  But 
Senator  Depew,  although  he  is  a  widely 
advertised  celebrity,  is  not  influential  in  the 
Senate.  He  is  expected  to  object  when  any 
measure  affecting  the  particular  interests  that 
he  represents  is  under  consideration,  which 
expectation  he  fulfils  conscientiously.  But 
Senator  Aldrich,  who  is  not  an  orator,  has 
just  eight  lines  in  the  "Directory."  Born  in 
Rhode  Island,  once  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
dence common  council,  then  of  the  general 
assembly,  serving  as  a  speaker  of  its  House 
one  year;  then  twice  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  he  finally  became  United 
States  Senator  on  December  5,  1881.  He 
has  since  served  continuously  and  was  re- 
elected last  year.  This  outline  shows  only 
the  shadowy  career  of  the  machine  politician 
type.  It  omits  the  information  that  Senator 
Aldrich  has  now  two  scats  in  the  Senate,  as 
his  colleague.  Senator  George  Peabody  Wet- 
more,  could  testify. 

There  is  a  modest  silence  about  the  early 
struggles  of  this  "self-made"  millionaire, 
who  began  life  as  a  clerk  in  a  fish  market; 
became  a  bookkeeper  in  a  wholesale  grocery 
estabhshment,  in  which  he  rose  to  be  a 
partner,  served  as  president  of  the  street 
railway  combination,  and  finally  retired  with 
wealth  in  abtmdance.  The  Senator's  biog- 
raphy neglects  to  extend  a  word  of  thanks 


to  his  close  business  associates,  Man 
Perry,  Rhode  Island's  first  captain  of  in 
and  William  G.  Roelker,  whose  legal 
enabled  the  triixmvirate  to  do  many  pp 
tfait^s  without  breaking  a  law  or  com: 
a  crime.  Above  all,  there  is  no  men 
the  United  Traction  &  Electric  Coi 
Now  it  is  just  as  important  to  an  unde 
ing  of  the  United  States  Senate  th 
should  be  familiar  with  the  organiza 
the  parent  corporation  of  the  Rhode 
Company,  as  familiarity  with  the  pro 
of  the  company  is  essential  to  a  proper  1 
tion  of  Senator  Aldrich. 

In  the  early  nineties,  the  triumviri 
tained  an  option  on  the  horse-car  1 
Providence  and  Pawtucket.  Eight  r 
of  dollars  were  needed  to  purchase  the  ; 
ties  and  to  electrify  the  roads.  Fc 
months  Mr.  Perry  peddled  this  option 
New  York,  but  without  success.  Mr. 
is  a  shrewd,  clever  man,  otherwise  he 
not  have  left  the  chattel  mortgage  b 
of  his  young  manhood  far  behind  hir 
communed  thus  with  himself: 

"  We  have  a  powerful  Senator  in  our  n 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finant 
that  committee  must  go  special  intere; 
as  well  as  little.     Let  us  use  our  Sena 

Thereupon,  Mr.  Perry  lost  no  time  in  1 
out  Mr.  F.  P.  Olcott,    who    is   the   h 
the     Central    Trust     Company — the 
company  of  the  sugar  crowd."     Of  his 
Mr.  Perry  frequently  boasts: 

"  In  twenty-four  hours  the  mattf 
closed,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  we  hi 
millions  to  check  against."  And  the 
crowd"  had  a  United  States  Senator. 

SENATOR  ALDRICH  AND  RHODE  ISL. 

It  was  not  until  after  Senator  A: 
reelection  in  iSgz,  following  a  scand 
corrupt  campaign  in  which  mone> 
outside  the  state  was  freely  used,  tl 
street  railway  deal  was  officially  made 
to  Rhode  Islanders.  The  United  Trai 
Electric  Company  was  organized,  with  J 
Aldrich  president,  John  E.  Searlef 
president,  F.  P.  Olcott  treasurer,  and 
and  Roelker  directors  and  officers  of 
diary  companies.  Mr.  Searles  was 
secretary  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  his  ft 
as  familiar  as  a  Stuart  portrait  of  Wasl 
to  many  National  legislators.  Mr. 
has  already  been  identified. 
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gists  might  with  no  little  profit  turn 
sntion  to  Providence  and  to  the 
and  legislature.  They  should  study 
opment  of  the  United  Traction  & 
Jompany  from  the  time  of  its  organ- 
ntil  it  was  merged  in  The  Rhode 
mpany.  Through  all  this  iniquitous 
nator  Aldrich  was  president  of  the 

while  General  Brayton,  the  blind 

"delivers"    Rhode    Island  to   the 

was  the  paid  attorney  of  the  com- 

othing  in  the  way  of  legislation  was 

that  he  did  not  give.     His  gifts  to 

any  included  an  " irrepealable  law" 

in  effect,  a  perpetual  franchise. 
■de  Island  Company,  designed  to 
,1  of  the  public  utility  corporations 
about  Providence,  is  a  property 
f  its  present  owners,  the  United 
ovement  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
Vldrich  is  no  longer  its  presidential 
1.  He  resigned  in  1902.  His  Icgis- 
response  to  a  popular  demand,  had 

ten-hour  law  for  street  railway 
■s    and    motormen.     His    company 

■  obey  it.  There  was  a  strike,  and  in 
t  the  militia  had  to  be  called  out  to 
r.  But  meantime  President  Aldrich 
ned.     His  term  in  tl^  Senate  was 

0  a  close,  and  he  was  ambitious  to 
ed. 

■  Aldrich  is  a  natural  product  of 
land  and  of  her  institutions.  His 
founded  on    a    system    of    protec- 

1  is  as  venal  as  was  slavery  in  some 
3f  the  South.  Adherence  to  pro- 
principles"  renders  the  intelligence 
ite  impotent  when,  by  the  remotest 
he  privileged  special  interests  may 
d. 

•  Aldrich  is  the  flower  of  a  popular 
de,  essentially  American,  which 
It  the  smallest  state  in  the  Union  has 
t  powerful  representative  in  the 
itates  Senate.  But  above  all,  he 
roduct  of  a  debauched  electorate, 
■ue  that  a  stream  cannot  rise  higher 
source,  must  this  not  be  a  most 
3  man?  The  "Boss"  of  the  Senate 
>ser  to  "  high  finance  "  than  any  man 
life.  It  is  wise,  it  is  prudent  to 
n"  with  such  a  colleague.  It  is 
^y  Senator  Aldrich  leads, 
narkable  growth  of  big  corporations 
■A  has  taken  place  in  the  last  qua^r- 


century.  The  advent  of  Senators  Aldrich, 
Hale,  Frye,  Spooner,  Gallinger,  Penrose,  Elk- 
ins,  Piatt,  Foraker,  Depew  and  Keaii — repre- 
sentatives of  corporate  business  evtiy  one — 
has  also  been  a  matter  of  the  last  quarter- 
century.  They  were  called  into  power,  these 
men,  or  else  have  been  continued  in  power, 
by  the  exigencies  of  "business."  Political  his- 
tory is  no  longer  the  prescribed  study  for 
rising  "statesmen;"  nor  has  it  been  for  some 
years.  If  it  is  anything,  it  is  "business  ex- 
perience." 

How  does  it  happen  that  Senator  Elkins  is 
in  the  public  eye?  Because  the  Republican 
Steering  Committee  recognized  his  ability, 
bom  of  experience  and  training,  to  legislate 
for  corporations — for  railroad  corporations  in 
particular-  -and  put  him  to  the  forefront  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  Who 
but  a  railroad  man  should  be  the  head  of  a 
committee  controlling  the  destinies  of  a  dozen 
great  railroad  men?  Surely  such  an  "ex- 
pert" as  Senator  Elkins  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
representative  of  the  vast  army  of  shippers. 
Senator  Cullom  discovered  the  subject  of  po- 
litical history  rather  late  in  his  official  life, 
and  immediately  seized  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  "Busi- 
ness" was  not  disappointed;  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois;  has  a  mild  sort  of  nction 
that  legislation,  affecting  not  a  private  corpo- 
ration but  a  common  carrier,  should  possibly 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  But  your 
Senator  representing  corporate  business  does 
not  think  so.  Everything  hinges  on  prosper- 
ity; there  can  be  no  prosperity  unless  there  is 
good  business,  and  "business"  (which  is  al- 
ways corporate  business)  demands  special 
privileges. 

The  trouble  with  the  Senate  is  the  trouble 
with  the  ruling  Senators.  The  trouble  with 
the  rulers  of  the  Senate  is  the  trouble  with 
their  "constituents" — that  is,  with  "business." 
As  these  men  owe  their  election  to  "business" 
they  are  naturally  susceptible  to  corporate  in- 
fluences. To  curb  the  Senate,  the  corpora- 
tions must  first  be  curbed.  But  how  can  the 
corporations  be  curbed  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senate?  Certainly  there  is  little 
hope  so  long  as  a  few  "  busmess  "  senators  run 
the  Senate,  and  so  long  as  these  corporate 
representatives  run  the  Senate  according  to 
the  ideas  and  wishes  of  Senator  Aldrich. 
This  is  the  closed  circle  cf  influences  which 
every  "square  deal"  encounters. 
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A  LITTLE  while  ago  our  moralists  were 
afraid  that  the  American  people 
would  go  money  mad.  We  were  in 
danger,  it  was  thought,  of  sacrificing  every- 
thing to  the  getting  of  wealth.  The  public 
looked  upon  rich  men  as  heroes  and  models — 
so  we  were  told. 

If  this  were  true,  there  has  been  a  great  and 
sudden  change  in  the  public  feeling.  For  now 
rich  men  are  put  on  the  defensive,  and  there 
is  a  strong  popular  feeling  that  wealth  is 
likely  to  imply  dishonesty.  At  any  rate,  a 
rich  man  must  now  explain  his  riches.  This 
is  a  very  noteworthy  change  in  public  feeling. 

In  fact,  the  past  year  was  noteworthy  for 
its  revelations  of  ill  got  riches ;  and  the  captains 
of  many  industries  and  the  makers  of  com- 
binations and  organizations  were  halted  in 
their  activities  by  investigations,  by  court 
decisions,  by  public  criticism,  and  by  a  strong 
tide  of  popular  suspicion.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  struck  hard  at  the 
"trust  idea"  when  it  declared  the  Northern 
Securities  Company  illegal,  and  again  when  it 
declared  that  there  was  a  beef  trust,  and  that 
it  was  in  violation  of  the  laws.  The  most 
noteworthy  fact  about  the  November  elec- 
tions was  the  protest  against  great  aggrega- 
tions of  wealth  i  id  its  misuses. 

Thus  the  dai.ger  on  one  side,  that  we  might 
become  money  mad,  has  given  way  to  a 
danger  on  the  other  side,  the  danger  of  de- 
crying wealth.  But  the  pendulum  of  public 
opinion,  after  causing  the  punishment  of 
some  of  the  criminally  rich,  will  swing  back  to 
an  equilibrium,  and  we  shall  say  that  honestly 
acquired  weath  in  industrial  or  in  transporta- 
tion pursuits,  in  agriculture,  in  invention,  in 
merchandise,  or  even  in  finr,ncc,  is  not  a  dis- 
grace.    It  is  even  an  honor. 

All  the  while,  of  course,  wealth  is  increasing. 
The  government  report  of  November  t,  1905, 
showed  the  cash  per  capita  circulation  of  the 


United  States  to  be  more  than  $3 
highest  figure  in  our  national  histor\-. 
year  this  figure  is  going  higher.  The 
are  constantly  growing  richer.  And  ; 
wealth  is  becoming  more  and  more 
lized.  In  the  great  hotels  of  New 
Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philac 
the  regular  habituiS  may  point  out 
visitor  almost  any  night  a  dozen  millit 
where  ten  years  ago  he  would  ha" 
trouble  in  finding  two.  The  miUionai 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  has  < 
and  again  doubled  in  the  past  ten 
Evidences  of  preponderant  individual 
multiply  in  all  the  great  centres  of  the 
States  year  by  year. 

A  large  proportion  of  these  mighty  f 
are  honest.  They  come  from  the  ti 
the  soil,  from  the  opening  of  the  mine 
the  gathering  of  the  wealth  of  the  gn 
ests.  They  come  from  the  carrying  ( 
merce  across  the  seas.  They  are  the  j 
of  our  national  genius,  the  fruit  of 
endeavor  wisely  directed.  There  is 
single  field  of  human  endeavor  worth 
at  all  in  which  American  labor  is  not  c 
with  its  golden  crown. 

The  industrial  field  is  particularly 
ican.  It  includes  transportation, 
facture,  and  the  opening  of  mines  and 
It  is  wonJerfully  diverse  in  its  resourc 
it  the  American  is  supreme.  Into  d 
protected  markets,  year  by  year,  the  pi 
of  foreign  factories  find  more  and  moi 
cult  entrance.  Our  industrial  prov 
coming  into  its  own.  The  methods  bj 
these  wonders  have  been  wrought,  thi 
tunes  gathered,  are  as  diverse  as  tl 
itself. 

How  have  honest  fortunes  been  ao 
And  how  may  honest  fortunes  now  1 
Most  fortunes  come  from  a  happy  ui 
the  right  man  and  the  opportunity. 
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inning  of  ttie  nineties,  a  junior  officer 
'ennsylvania  Railroad  went  to  Europe 
oliday.  He  had  a  good  position,  a 
ipital,  and  some  good  friends.  He 
ghtseeing  with  his  eyes  wide  open, 
as  his  habit.  Wales  fascinated  him. 
was  the  country  that  supplied  the 
nth  tin.  He  knew  that  the  huge  tin 
>  of  his  state,  Indiana,  had  lain  idle 
the  tin  of  Wales  held  the  world's 
i,  including  Indiana.  The  people  of 
Ce,  whose  houses  were  built  over  tin 
i,  paid  to  Welsh  manufacturers  every 


tAH  SHOWING  THE  VEARLV  PIG  IROy  OUT- 
CE  im^  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  GERMANY 
GLAND  AND  THE  RELATIVELY  RAPID  IN- 
or  OUR  OUTPUT  DURING  THE  PAST  TEN 
VER  THE  PRECEDING  TWENTY  YEARS 


duty  and  beat  us  here  in  Indiana.    The  local 
trade  will  make  us  rich." 

Probably  he  said  the  same  thing  over  many 
times.  The  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  and  his 
friend  gathered  together  a  small  group  of 
helpers  and  built  the  first  tin  plate  mill  of  any 
importance  in  the  state.  Within  seven  years 
that  mill  had  come  to  be  the  head  and  centre 
of  the  Tin  Plate  Trust.  The  imports  of  tin 
fell  from  more  than  a  billion  pounds  in  1891 
to  about  one  hundred  million  pounds  in  1903, 
and  our  manufactures  rose  from  an  insignifi- 
cant sum  to  more  than  a  bilUon  pounds.    The 


Toma 


any  thousands  of  dollars  for  tin.  The 
J  of  the  United  States  had  lain  wide 
J  the  tin  of  Wales.  The  change  in 
t  about  the  time  of  his  visit,  had  put 
on  this  imported  tin. 
in  his  native  state  he  talked  tin, 
:  tin,  dreamed  of  tin.  Here  was  his 
inity.  Most  of  all  he  talked  to  a  boy- 
iend  who,  by  hard  work  and  genius, 
ne  to  be  the  vice-president  of  a  small 
-  bank  in  Indiana. 

ler  our  feet,"  he  said,  "lie  millions. 
)W  Welshmen  to  keep  them  buried, 
our  chance.  Suppose  we  start  a  tin 
our  own.     They  can't  pay  this  new 


imports  fell  off  90  per  cent.;  the  manufactures 
increased  2,500  per  cent.  The  man  with  the 
idea  was  Mr.  W.  B.  Leeds.  The  bank  vice- 
president  was  Mr.  Daniel  G.  Rcid.  To-day 
these  men  are  directors  of  railroad  companies 
owning  more  than  15,000  miles  of  road,  and 
they  are  the  guiding  spirits  of  great  national 
banks  and  of  other  enterprises.  Of  course 
the  new  tarifE  was  the  basis  of  their  fortune; 
but  they  first  recognized  its  possibilities,  risk- 
ing their  httle  fortunes  to  back  their  opinion. 
Last  year  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  in  a 
year  of  general  Republican  triumph,  elected 
to  the  governorship  a  Democrat,  Mr,  W.  L. 
Douglas.    That  was  the  crowning  point  in 
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the  successful  career  of  an  extraordinary 
business  man  who  has  made  an  honest  fortune. 
Governor  Douglas  was  a  shoemaker  who  made 
good  shoes,  held  his  customers  year  after  year, 
and  prospered  in  a  small  and  humble  way. 
As  time  went  on  his  business  grew.  It  has 
taken  it  years  to  grow  into  the  W.  L.  Douglas 
Shoe  Company,  and  to  bring  to  its  founder  a 
great  fortune. 

His  opportunity  came  to  him  and  he  seized 
it.  The  tarifiE,  of  course,  helped  him,  too, 
though  in  lesser  degree.  He  has  done  all  he 
could  to  build  up  abroad  a  market  for  Ameri- 
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cigars  within  its  doors  was  offered  to  on 
and  refused.  Another  took  it  at  twi 
rental.  His  first  year's  business  nette( 
above  all  expense,  over  $3,000.  In  fol! 
years  it  made  him  rich.  Amoi^  other  1 
be  is  now  one  of  the  owners  of  the  V 
Hotel,  on  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago 
worked  for  his  good  fortime,  but  most 
he  owes  it  to  the  mere  seeing  of  the  cha 
Electric  traction  is  a  new  field;  yet  < 
of  great  fortunes  have  already  been  m 
it  by  Americans.  The  story  of  Frank  Sp 
who  introduced  the  idea  of  multiple  uni 


can  shoes.  His  company  has  been  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  bringing  the  total  export 
trade  of  the  Union  in  shoes  from  832,412  pairs 
in   1895  to  4,642,531  in  1904. 

The  records  of  Dun  or  Bradstreet  of  ten 
years  ago  laid  alongside  the  record  of  to-day 
would  tell  a  thousand  talcs  of  exactly  the 
same  import.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to 
make  a  million  dollars,  nor  to  become  a  na- 
tional captain  of  industry  but  in  every  city, 
every  town,  even  every  village,  there  are 
smaller  local  captains. 

When  the  new  Coates  House  was  built  in 
Kansas  City  a  few  years  ago,  it  stood  supreme 
in  that  growing  city.     The  privilege  of  selling 


trol,  is  fairly  well  known  among  elei 
people.  In  this  case  the  man's  genius 
a  fortune.  He  invented  and  patente 
method  of  controlling  heavy  electric  trs 
transit.  It  rapidly  superseded  all  pn 
methods.  The  South  Side  Elevated  o 
cago,  the  Boston  Subway,  the  London  X 
ground,  the  New  York  Subway,  the  Mi 
tan  Elevated,  the  New  York  Central 
many  other  similar  systems,  have  ad 
the  patents.  Mr.  Sprague's  wealth  is  ] 
industrial  and  must  be'regarded  as  r 
the  price  the  world  has  paid  to  him  for 
vention  which  the  world  needed  and  wa 
ing  to  pay  for.     In  this  electrical  field 
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are  many  fortunes  to  be  made  and  in  the 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  John  Joyce,  of  Andover, 
Ifass.,  petitioned  the  Canadian  Parliament  for 
a  concession  to  allow  the  development  of 
power  at  Shawenegan  Palls,  Quebec.  At  that 
time  the  Shawenegan  River  was  a  first-class 
trout  stream.  With  the  concession  in  hand 
he  vent  to  Boston  capitalists  and  to  Mr. 
Gteenshields,  a  Canadian  Pacific  attorney. 
He  gathered  about  him  sufficient  capital  to 
build  a  great  power  dam  and  to  create  at 
Shawenegan    a    centre    of    electrical    power 
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border,  these  openings  occur  oy  dozens.  Not 
one  of  these  regions,  however,  can  be  described 
as  "a  poor  man's  country."  Their  natural 
resources  are  more  or  less  stubborn.  In 
Texas  one  must  pay  for  water  from  the  arte- 
sian wells.  In  Oregon  most  of  the  power 
centres  are  remote  from  power  markets,  and 
transmission  is  expensive.  In  British  Col- 
umbia and  in  Colorado  one  must  compete 
with  greater  pioneers  already  in  the  field. 

Yet  thousands  of  people  are  making  for- 
tunes, greater  or  smaller,  in  every  one  of  these 
new   regions.     The   traveller  along   the    Rio 
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which  now  supplies  most  of  the  energy  needed 
for  the  public  utilities  of  the  city  of  Montreal, 
^ghty  miles  away.  Mr.  H.  H.  Melville,  of 
Boston,  was  his  chief  backer  in  this  enterprise. 
He  has  made  his  money  very  largely  in  back- 
^  and  aiding  ventures  of  similar  kinds  all 
over  the  continent. 

There  are  on  this  continent  thousands  of 
such  opportunities.  They  do  not  normally 
tsU  to  the  lot  of  the  man  with  no  capital 
■hatever  It  takes  a  certain  sum,  ranging 
&Din  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  a  few  thousand, 
to  start  an  enterprise  of  this  nature.  Down 
Q  the  southwest  comer  of  Texas,  up  along 
the  Coltimbia  River,  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton, in  the  centre  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
West  of  Denver  and  just  north  of  the  Canadian 
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Grande  will  find  now  a  little  rice  mill,  sending 
every  month  its  grist  from  the  local  fields  by 
rail  to  Galveston  or  farther  north ;  now  a  small 
wayside  shop  that  buys  the  crops  of  pecan 
nuts  from  the  Mexicans  across  the  river,  and 
ships  them  north  by  carload ;  now  a  small  sash 
factory-  that  supplies  the  demand  of  growing 
civilization  for  miles  in  everj-  direction — both 
in  the  Union  and  across  the  river.  Similarly, 
one  discovers  by  chance  amid  the  hills  of 
Colorado  and  of  British  Columbia  little  factor- 
ies, run  by  cheap  power,  .that  have  their  local 
customers  and  grow  gradually  rich.  Up  in 
Oregon  and  all  the  way  across  the  lonely 
borderland,  one  finds,  tucked  into  comers 
along  the  little  streams,  sawmills,  shingle  mills, 
etc.,  making  for  their  owners  the  beginnings 
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of  perhaps  mighty  wealth.     This  is  the  way 
the  country  grows. 

This  lumber  industry  is  full  of  dramatic 
tales.  Not  so  many  years  ago  Mr.  John 
Kirby  built  a  little  mill  on  a  quiet  river  in  the 
long-leaf  pine  lands  of  Texas.  He  bought  a 
few  hundred  acres  of  standing  timber  and  cut 
it  into  lumber  for  the  local  demand.  The 
business  grew.  The  ox-cart  and  the  raft  were 
succeeded  by  the  railway,  built  by  his  own 


Ottawa.  The  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Booth  did  no  capitalizing,  but  paid  hard 
cash  for  all  that  he  bought.  He  built  a  trust 
on  old  fashioned  lines,  out  of  the  profits  from 
a  tiny,  lonely  sawmill  on  the  Upper  Ottawa. 
A  few  years  passed,  and  he  threw  the  Canada 
Atlantic  Railroad  across  Ontario,  450  miles, 
from  Montreal  to  Parry  Sound.  He  put  the 
stocks  of  it  into  the  vaults  of  the  banks  at 
Ottawa,   and   kept  them  there,   unpledged. 
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labor  and  the  labor  of  his  men.  He  called  to 
his  help  the  capita!  of  richer  men  than  himself. 
At  the  last,  as  president  of  the  Kirby  Lumber 
Company,  he  controlled  7,000,000,000  feet  of 
standing  timber,  twenty  mills  and  more  than 
175  miles  of  lumber  railway.  The  great  de- 
chne  of  1903  swept  his  company  into  bank- 
ruptcy, but  the  fact  remains  that  Mr.  John 
Kirby  had  become  President  John  Kirby, 
lumber  monopolist  and  arbiter  of  destiny  for 
half  a  dozen  Texas  towns. 

A  striking  parallel  is  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth  of 


Five  years  passed,  and  he  took  them  out  and 
sold  them  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  No 
one  knows  how  much  he  made.  At  any  rate, 
he  stands  to-day  a  multi-millionaire,  owner 
of  many  mills,  proprietor  of  more  timber  than 
those  mills  can  cut  within  a  man's  lifetime. 
And  all  this  grew  out  of  one  lonely  mill. 

Such  tales  can  be  multiplied  to  hundreds. 
The  Ogilvie  Milling  Company,  which  is  the 
Canadian  Flour  Trust;  our  own  Standard  and 
Pillsbury  mills;  most  of  the  great  breweries; 
and  many  other  concerns  of  similar  industrial 
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nature,  sprung  from  a  single  plant,  small,  in- 
agnificant — ^^.ive  for  one  thing,  which  is  that 
a  man  and  an  opportunity  met. 

Pittsburg  is  built  upon  that  accident. 
"That  man,"  any  one  will  tell  you  about  a 
well-known  citizen  of  that  city,  "about  ten 
years  ago  bought  a  little  farm  up  the  river. 
It  was  not  much  of  a  farm— chiefly  limestone 
and  mortage.  He  lifted  both  the  mortgage 
and  the  limestone.  He  made  more  than  two 
million  dollars  selling  the  limestone  to  the 
smelters.  They  have  to  have  it  in  making 
steel.  He  has  it.  and  he  has  it  where  he  can 
put  it  on  a  barge  and  drop  it  down  the  river 
at  the  works.  He  doesn't  pay  any  freight. 
He  makes  more  money  on  a  ton  of  limestone 
than  any  other  man  in  the  world." 

There  is  another  man — a  young  man  yet— 
who  built  a  little  glass  factory  ten  years  ago 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000,  and  sold  it  out  three 
years  ago  to  the  Glass  Trust  for  half  a  million 
dollars  in  stocks  and  bonds.  There  is  a  man 
who  sold  a  recipe  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  for  $aoo,ooo.  Another  thrifty 
man  has  made  ten  fortunes  floating  new  in- 
dustries in  the  Pittsburg  "belt,"  and  lost 
them  backing  the  stocks  in  the  local  market. 
One  yoimg  man  bought  up  three  acres  of  land 
intlK  Connellsville  region  a  few  years  ago  at  a 
thousand  dollars  an  acre,  and  is  taking  $40,000 
a  year  out  of  the  coke  ovens  that  he  built  on 
the  same  three  acres.  He  is  following  in  the 
steps  of  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Frick. 

So  runs  the  Pittsburg  romance.  A  similar 
tale  of  smaller  fortunes  or  fewer  comes  from 
Denver,  Toronto ,  San  Francisco ,  Spokane , 
and  many  other  centres.  Beet  sugar  and 
niines  in  Colorado ;  oil  lands  and  refineries  in 
California;  little  canning  companies  along  the 
Columbia  River  in  Washington;  wood  and 
furniture  factories  in  Ontario  and  Michigan — 
these  are  some  of  the  steps  to  wealth. 

A  Texas  youth  of  twenty-one  had  a  brilliant 
idea.  He  imparted  it  to  a  St.  Louis  capital- 
ist. The  St.  Louis  man  talked  it  over  with 
two  other  capitalists.  That  was  in  1902. 
The  Texas  youth  took  a  trip  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  When  he  came  back,  a  little  disused 
flour  mill  in  a  lonely  place  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  found  a  ready  purchaser.  It  took 
Only  $5,000  in  all  to  alter  the  equipment  and 
start  things  gotDg.  A  Pacific  Mail  steamer, 
outward  bound  from  San  Francisco  in  Feb- 
"^ary,  1903,  carried  twenty-five  large  packing 
cases  from  that  factory.     They  were  labelled 


"wire  netting."  They  were  full  of  cordite, 
and  were  consigned  to  a  hardware  house  in 
Yokohama.  In  its  first  twelve  months  that 
factorj'  paid  a  royalty  of  $25,000  to  the  Texas 
boy  and  paid  i  ,000  per  cent,  dividends  to  the 
backers. 

Mr.  Charles  Pierson,  of  New  York,  is  an 
engineer  with  ideas.  Within  the  past  few 
years  he  has  floated  electric  companies  de- 
signed to  furnish  light,  heat  and  power  to  the 
ancient  cities  of  Mexico  and  Havana.  He  has 
always  found  capital  ready  to  assist  him.  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt,  once  a  Seattle  editor,  is  a  director 
in  a  dozen  companies  all  over  the  world,  and 
nearly  all  industrial.  His  fortune,  now  large 
and  growing  rapidly,  consisted  but  a  very 
short  time  ago  of  nothing  at  all.  He  stops  at 
nothing-  The  latest  thing  he  talks  about  is  a 
plan  to  grow  cotton  in  the  irrigated  fields  back 
of  the  Atbara  Barrage,  in  the  Nile  Deltas, 
where  moisture  cannot  fail  and  the  weather 
is  as  constant  as  the  sunrise  is  regular.  An- 
other of  his  ventures  is  the  Occidental  Mining 
Company,  which  suspended  operations  long 
enough  to  permit  the  Japanese  and  Russians 
to  fight  a  battle  around  the  mines  in  central 
Korea. 

Mr.  William  McKenzie  of  Canada  is  build- 
ing a  railway  to  rival  the  Canadian  Pacific 
across  the  great  prairies.  He  has  also  built 
tramways  in  Manchester,  England,  and  in 
Havana,  Cuba.  He  owns  the  trolley  system 
of  Toronto.  He  bought  a  little  mule  tramway 
outside  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil,  and  out  of  it 
he  made  an  eleven  million  dollar  company 
whose  stocks  pay  6  per  cent,  dividends.  It  is 
a  transportation  trust  for -the  greatest  city  in 
South  America,  Yet  a  few  years  ago  Mr. 
William  McKenzie  was  only  a  fairly  pros- 
perous farmer  somewhere  in  the  wilds  c  f 
Central  Ontario. 

All  these  fortunes  are  thought  to  be  honest 
fortunes.  There  are  thousands  like  them 
scattered  all  over  this  continent.  They  are 
the  reward  of  courage,  merit,  wisdom,  shrewd- 
ness. The;'  have  not  been  acquired  by  rob- 
bing the  people,  but  by  building  up  the  coun- 
try abroad  and  at  home.  They  mean  an 
increase  of  industry  of  many  kinds,  and 
thus  they  mean  an  increase  in  opportunities 
of  many  kinds.  They  offer  new  footholds 
for  new  climbers.  Such  fortunes,  so  ac- 
quired, are  an  honor  at  once  to  the  man 
who  makes  them  and  to  the  country  which 
gave  the  opportunity. 


SWINGING   THE    MARCH    OF    EMPIRE 
SOUTHWESTWARD 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEGLECTED  UTAH  AND  NEVADA  BY  THE  BUILDING  OF  THE 
NEW  SAN  PEDRO,  LOS  ANGELES  AND  SALT  LAKE  RAILROAD— CONSTRUCTING  A  ROAD 
OUT    OF    TWO    PRIVATE     FORTUNES— THE    PREPARATION     FOR     OUR    ORIENTAL    TRADE 

BY 
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THE  road  is  built  and  paid  for,  and 
not  a  dollar's  worth  of  bonds  has 
been  sold. ' ' 
This  quiet  statement  of  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  forty  milhon  dollars,  was  Mr.  J. 
Ross  Clark's  summing  up  of  the  achievement 
of  his  brother.  Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Mon- 
tana. It  means  that  two  men — Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman  and  Senator  Clark — have  built  and 
paid  for  778  miles  of  trunk  line  railroad,  from 
Salt  Lake  City  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  besides 
branch  lines,  and  all  the  stations,  spurs, 
roundhouses,  rolling  stock  and  other  inci- 
dentals of  a  fully  equipped  raikoad.  It  means 
that  the  northerly  city 'of  Butte,  Mont.,  is 
now  nearer  by  rail  to  the  southern  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  than  it  is  to  San  Francisco, 
which  is  latitudinally  between  the  two.  (The 
great  significance  of  this  fact  will  be  explained 
further  on.)  It  means  that  perhaps  the  rich- 
est iron  district  in  the  world— in  Utah — is 
being  opened  up,  and  that  the  region  of  the 
most  valuable  gold  "strike"  since  1849  is 
to  have  transportation  facilities.  It  means 
that  Senator  Clark  has  spent  more  than 
twenty  million  dollars  from  his  private  in- 
come on  one  project  in  monthly  instalments, 
each  an  independent  fortune;  and  that  Mr.  E. 
H.  Harriman  has  added  to  the  structure  of 
his  railroad  ambition  another  rich  traffic 
feeder  to  his  Western  system  and  another  out- 
let for  the  Pacific  commerce  which  he  con- 
trols. For  Mr.  Harriman  paid  an  even  half 
of  the  construction  cost  of  the  road,  and  owns 
an  undivided  half  interest  in  it.  This  railroad 
is  the  new  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt 
Lake,  which  was  opened  for  business  May  1, 

1905- 

It  was  inevitable  that  some  day  a  railroad 
should  be  built  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  the  present  accomplishment  is 


bound  up  in  the  realization  of  several  pictur- 
esque ambitions  and  in  numerous  financial 
intrigues— -of  ColUs  P.  Huntington's  dream 
of  autocratic  railroad  power  in  the  AVest;  of 
the  ambition  of  Los  Angeles  to  outgrow  San 
Francisco  as  the  great  Pacific  port,  and  of  her 
other  ambition  to  become  the  "Queen  City 
of  the  Great  Southwest;"  of  Senator  Clark's 
ambition  to  leave  behind  him  a  monument  to 
his  activity  in  the  development  of  the  West; 
and,  finally,  of  the  vision  of  the  successor  to 
Mr.  Huntington's  dream  of  railroad  autocracy, 
Mr.  Harriman, 

The  story  begins  with  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Kerens  of  St.  Louis  into  the  field 
of  interurban  traffic  around  Los  Angeles. 
By  purchase  and  construction  he  acquired 
about  eighteen  miles  of  standard  gage  road, 
which  he  called  the  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena 
&  Glendale.  To  Mr.  Kerens  was  given 
the  \'ision  of  greater  possibilities  for  his 
little  local  system.  The  Government  had 
spent  $950,000  in  improving  one  of  the  natural 
ports  of  Los  Angeles — San  Pedro  Harbor, 
twenty-two  miles  south.  CoUis  P,  Hunting- 
ton, who  controlled  the- Southern  Pacific,  and 
through  it  the  power  of  financial  life  and  death 
over  all  the  shippers  of  California,  was  develop- 
ing another  port — Santa  Monica — which  was 
likewise  the  terminus  of  his  line.  The  shippers 
of  California  were  clamoring  for  a  competitor 
to  the  Southern  Pacific.  Mr.  Kcrens's  vision 
was  to  make  his  road  a  link  in  a  great  trans- 
continental line  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Pedro,  which  should  be  that 
competitor. 

The  rival  Union  Pacific  was  his  natural  ally. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  Kerens  had  an  interview 
with  S.  H.  H.  Clark,  with  the  result  that  the 
Union  Pacific  buiit  from  Salt  Lake  City  to 
Milford,  Utah,  made  track  embankments  as 
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far  as  Caliente,  Nev.,  and  surveys  to  Glen- 
dale,  while  Mr.  Kerens  built  on  to  San  Pedro, 
where    he    acquired  water-front  concessions. 

These  operations  were  stopped  by  Mr. 
Huntington,  who  succeeded  in  holding  up  the 
work  on  the  harbor  until  1898,  when  Congress 
decided  against  him. 

By  the  time  the  conclusion  of  this  struggle 
had  cleared  the  way  for  the  building  of  the 
new  road,  Mr.  Harriman  had  secured  control 
not  only  of  the  Union  Pacific,  but — after  Mr. 
Huntington's  death — of  the  Southern  Pacific 
as  well,  and  had  inherited  Mr.  Huntington's 
ambition  to  dictate  the  railroad  business  of 
the  West.  Mr.  Harriman  did  not  intend  to 
allow  the  new  road  to  be  built  until,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  own  plans,  he  should  choose  to 
build  it  himself. 

But  Senator  W.  A.  Clark  of  Montana 
had  now  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  new  road. 
Senator  Clark  had  ambitions  of  his  own. 
Through  fruitful  opportunities  in  the  early 
mining  days  of  Montana,  but  more  largely 
through  his  shrewd  judgment  in  trade,  he  had 
grown  from  a  tobacco  dealer  in  a  mining  camp 
to  be  the  owner  of  the  enormously  rich  Ana- 
conda copper  properties  around  Butte,  Mont. 
Later,  he  had  bought  the  Verde  mines  in 
Arizona,  and  had  thus,  through  the  ownership 
of  the  two  greatest  copper-producing  proper- 
ties in  the  world  become  one  of  the  controlling 
forces  in  the  mineral  development  of  the 
West  and  one  of  the  heaviest  Western  shippers. 
He  saw  in  the  project  of  building  the  new 
road  three  great  opportunities. 

First;  with  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  the  opening  of  the  Orient  to  trade. 
San  Pedro  promised  to  become  one  of  the  vast 
shipping  points  for  the  country  west  of  the 
Great  Divide.  AU  freights  westward  from 
Butte  to  San  Pedro  would  have  to  go  first  to 
Salt  Lake  City  and  then  to  San  Francisco  and 
south  to  San  Pedro,  1463"  miles.  The  pro- 
posed line  as  sur\-eyed  from  Salt  Lake  to  San 
Pedro  was  practically  800  miles.  The  control 
of  this  shorter  route  might  some  time  mean 
much  to  the  copper  mines  of  Montana. 

Second;  the  southwestern  part  of  Utal^ 
through  which  the  line  would  run,  is  one  of 
the  richest  undeveloped  mineral  regions  in  the 
world.  Senator  Clark  saw  that  the  building 
of  the  road  would  cause  the  development  of 
this  region  and  that  this  development,  in  re- 
turn, would  supply  a  rich  freight  traffic  to  help 
maintain  the  railroad. 


Third;  the  project  appealed  to  the  S 
imagination  as  a  means  of  ieaWng  befa 
an  imperishable  reminder  of  the  fact 
had  helped  to  develop  the  West. 

Consequently,  on  March  so,  1901, 
Clark  organized  the  San  Pedro,  Loi 
&  Salt  Lake  Railroad  Company,  witii  1 
stock  of  $35,ooo,ooo,practically  all  nil 
by  himself,  to  undertake  ttie  coni 
of  the  line  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  1 
tempted  to  secure  the  help  of  Mr.  H 
to  carry  out  the  earlier  plan  of  the  I 
tion  of  the  Union  Pacific.  Mr.  Karri 
fused  to  share  in  the  enterprise,  and 
1902,  Senator  Clark  ordered  the  engi 
the  new  company  to  begin  constructic 
botli  from  Salt  Lake  City  and  from  G 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Harriman  beg; 
to  extend  the  Oregon  Short  Line  from 
to  Caliente.  For  a  year  there  was  st 
bitter  rivalry-  between  the  constructio 
of  the  two  lines.  Mr.  Harriman  was 
a  fierce  stand  against  any  encroachr 
his  domination.  Senator  Clark  was 
steadily  to  maintain  his  pride  in  con 
an  undertaking  he  had  begun.  The 
culminated  in  a  dispute  over  which  lini 
use  a  cut  in  Meadow  Valley  Wash, 
suit  was  that  Mr,  Harriman  admit 
futility  of  his  defence  and  sought  ten 
agreement  of  mutual  surrender  and  c 
tion  was  made,  by  which  Senator  Cli 
Mr.  Harriman  should  each  have  an  equ 
in  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  Si 
Line,  and  should  each  bear  an  even  hal 
construction  costs.  Furthermore,  a  t 
agreement  was  made  regarding  tra 
rangements  between  the  Salt  Lake  line 
connections,  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
em  Pacific.  Under  this  agreement  t 
struction  of  the  road  was  rapidly  con 

As  a  part  of  the  constructive  devel 
of  the  West  the  new  road  must  justify  i 
its  traffic  ser\-ice,  especially  its  freig 
from  these  any  railroad  gets  the  bull 
returns  and  does  its  greatest  amo 
good.  For  this  business  the  road  k 
several  great  sources:  to  the  output 
mines  in  Utah  and  Nevada,  to  the  inf 
shipments  of  fruits  and  manufacture< 
from  Southern  California,  and  to  its  E 
the  transcontinental  traffic,  in  which  : 
included  the  land  carriage  of  Oriental  f 

For  years  it  has  been  known  by 
men  that  Iron  County,  Utah,  is  one 
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iron  belts  in  the  world.  Practically 
>ne  range  of  mountains  in  the  county 
(own    unusually    valuable    mineral    de- 

The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
icipation    of    a   day  when   a    railroad 

be  built  through  this  territory,  has 
tt  it  worth  while  gradually  to  acquire 
.fnership  of  vast  holdings  in  the  best 
of  the  county.  The  mines  around 
J,  in  Beaver  County,  m^Kt  north  of  Iron 
r,  bave  been  worketl  with  success  since 
iiSqo.  The  coining  of  transportation 
is   means    that    these    mines    may    be 

and  add  to  the  resources  of  Utah. 
ies  these  miaes  in  Utah,  there  are  the 
lids  of  Nevada.     Here,  in  the  pitiless 
f  the  desert,  weary  miles  from  Water 
an  railroad  facilities,  a  few  men  made 


the  richest  gold  strike  since  1849.  Word  of 
their  discovery  slowly  trickled  across,  the  bar- 
ren places  into  the  outposts  of  the  world, 
and  were  telegraphed  all  over  the  country. 
Instantly,  thouiiands  of  men  swarmed  to  the 
desert.  They  found  that  freights  were  appall- 
ingly high  and  slow.  The  braver  ones  kept 
on  and  have  half  developed  the  mines.  But 
until  the  new  line  completes  its  branch  to  Bull- 
frog, the  great  riches  of  the  camp  must  be 
freighted  on  wagons  over  long  stretches  of 
desert.  With  the  coming  of  the  road  the  out- 
put of  the  camp  will  approximate  its  full 
capacity. 

The  second  source  of  freight  is  Southern 
California.  At  present,  perhaps  the  greatest 
shipments  are  of  fresh  fruits,  cBpecially  or- 
anges   and    lemons.     The   market    for   these 
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fruits  is  cast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  as 
they  are  perishable  goods,  speed  in  trans- 
portation is  of  vital  imiiortance  to  the  ship- 
pers. Because  of  its  shorter  Hne  the  Salt 
Lake  road  has  reduced  the  running  time  of  the 
fruit-express  trains  hy  about  twenty-four 
hours,  and  thus  makes  a  strong  bid  for  this 
class  of  freight.  During  the  season  nf  1904- 
igos,  the  seven  counties  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia which  grow  the  bulk  of  the  citrus,  fruits 
shipped  30,000  carloads-  For  every  carload, 
the  railroad  cumpany  that  hauled  it  received 
S300.  This  means  that  the  shipments  of 
citrus  fruits  alone  are  worth  approximately 
$Q,ooo,ooo  a  year  to  the  railroads.  In  an- 
other aspect,  it  is  even  more  significant.  Mr, 
J.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  re- 
cently boasted  to  a  party  of  Englishmen  that 


he  carried  wheat  from  the  State  of  Washington 
to    Liverpool    for    20    cents    a    bushel, 
official  of  the  Salt  Lake  Line  made  this  com-' 

ment: 


t4 
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"  Mr.  Hill's  statement  amounts  lo  this:  thai  he 
gets  about  one-third  of  a  cent  a.  pound  for  carr>"iiig 
Washington  wheat  (1,000  miles.  We  gel  about  tine 
cent  a  pf«nd  fpr  carrying  orange?  (run;  ;,Oi?o  to 
i.aoa  miles.  In  other  words,  our  freights  ar*  aliout 
six  times  as  profitable  as  Mr.  Hill's,  But  furthef- 
more,  it  takes  twenty  acres  of  land  tv  produce? 
carload  of  Wasliinyinn  wheat;  ■\vhereaB  one  acre  uf 
California  land  will  prijduee  two  eiiTloads  o.f  oranges, 
One  orange  gron-er  alone  last  season  paid  the  SanU 
i'^  48(),ooo  for  moving  his  crop." 

Though  citrus  fruits  are  the  greatest  single 

class    of    freij^hts    from   Southern   California, 
there  are,  of  course,  many  other  products  which 
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transportation  to  East-em  markets. 
DductivE  area  is  rapiJIy  being  extended 
ther  irrigation.  Onlv  last  August  Los 
S  voifrl  $1,500,000  of  Vionda  to  pay  for 
ter  rights  on  which  it  had  options,  and 
ue  of  bonds  is  only  the  prHiminarj'-  step 
Lan  ultimate  expenditure  of  Sj3.oqo,ooo 
ig  3  new  supply  of  water  to  the  city 
B  STUTounding  territory.  This  money 
!  spent  to  build  a  cement  conduit  340 
oug,  from  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
ey  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Los  Angeles. 
Bter  will  be  carried  the  whole  distance 
force  of  gravity,  and  this  means,  among 
lifliciiltics,  that  thirty  miles  of  mountain 
ing  will  be  done  to  maintain  the  down 

The  city  is  purchasing  more  than 
B  acres  of  land  from  which  the  water  is 
I  and  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  con- 

Tht  city  experts  to  draw  its  water 
his  new  source  within  four  years.  The 
,  will  be  sufficient  for  all  municipal 
1  Los  Angeles,  allowing-  for  the  city's 
I  to  j.ooo.Qoo  population,  and  for  the 
iding  towns.  But  the  significance  of 
ject  in  relation  to  the  Salt  Lake  Line  is 
Et  that,  besides  these  uses,  there  is 
I  not   only  to    assure   irrigation   water 


every  year  for  all  the  present  irrigated  belt 
around  Los  Angeles,  but  to  add  several  hun- 
dred  thousand  acres  to  the  productive  area. 

Another  significant  fact  in  the  development 
of  Los  Angeles:  Until  a  very  few  years  ago 
manufactories  were  practically  barred  from 
California  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  With  the 
discovery  of  oil  in  Los  Angeles  itself,  and  in 
the  Kern  and  Coalings  fields  200  miles  north, 
and  with  the  invention  of  an  engine  that  uses 
unrefined  petroleum,  the  fuel  problem  has 
been  solved  and  manufactures  have  developed 
rapidly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
the  goods  manufactured  in  Los  Angeles  in 
1904  was  approximately  $40,000,000.  The 
city  has  ^rown  steadily  for  five  years,  an  aver- 
age of  zo.ooo  inhabitants  a  year.  With  a. 
vastly  enlarged  region  producing  raw  mater- 
ials, with  cheap  fuel  and  with  a  rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  the  manufactures  of 
Southern  California  give  further  promise  of 
freight  business.  And  if  the  Salt  Lake  Line 
proves  itself  to  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
development  of  this  fruitful  region,  it  will 
justify  its  existence  also  as  a  force  in  the  in- 
dustrial progress  of  the  country. 

In  the  matter  of  transcontinental  freights, 
the  Salt  Lake  Line  has  already  forced  Mr. 


n^b  the  ay 


THE  I1E01NNIKO.S   OF   A   NEW    NEVADA   COMMUNITY 
the  ctmilrg  ot  Ibe  niltgid  this  boiiiicu  itieei  ipnng  up,  md  ngoa  tnigtuia^  10  ib«  uirrouDdini  couotry  began 
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Harriman  to  share  with  it  the  business  which 
he  formerly  controlled  altogether  by  means 
of  the  Sante  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific.  In 
turn,  Mr.  Hairiman's  half  interest  in  the  road 
secures  him  for  ten  years  against  trans- 
continental competition.  But  at  the  same 
time  Mr,  Moffat's  road  from  Denver  to  Salt 
Lake  is  creeping  westward  as  a  silent  menace 
to  Mr.  Hairiman's  dominion,  and  at  the  end 


of  the  ten  years  it  may  possibly  be  another 
link  in  the  new  overland  chain.  However, 
that  may  some  day  be  another  story. 

The  Oriental  trade  is  another  element  in 
which  the  Salt  Lake  may  serve  the  West.  Until 
the  canal  is  cut  and  until  this  trade  has  been 
more  largely  developed,  the  extent  to  whirb 
this  traffic  may  affect  the  rcjad's  profits  is  un- 
certain.    But    everything    possible    is   being 


iLuwIb>||  Bupfttiej  Irom  nnc  of  (he  *]MI  trelghi  1r:iin9,  Fox  ihc  ilvwclrttin-tcrht  ut  &  ii<:w  iij^jntliij.EAl  ttnd  iniiicraJ  trgiDrif    Each  wagoo  it 
rqiippptd  i^iCli  il  ir>1cr  cjik — qin  f  vidtnct  of  like  tjnclrTcl'0[icd  ctiiiclilioib  d!  Iht  country 


done  to  make  full'use  of  whatever  advantage 
time  may  prove  a  Western  terminus  at 
the  port  of  Los  Angeles  to  have.  The  road 
owns  1,500  acres  of  land  on  the  water  front 
of  San  Pedro  Harbor,  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  the  best  port  on  the  California 
mast  south  of  San  Francisco.  By  June,  1907. 
iMrinvaltwater  q.ooo  feet  long  will  be  com- 


pleted. Two  million  tons  of  rubble  substruc 
ture  and  250,000  tons  of  dressed  stone  supei' 
structure  have  been  put  into  the  construction 
BO  far.  When  completed,  the  breakwater  will 
offer  to  storms  the  resistance  of  a  rubble 
wall  34  to  50  feet  wide  below  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  a  masonry  wall  20  feet  wide 
at  the  top,    14  feet  above  mean  lower  low 


m;w  .and  plp  Housi'.^  in  i.as  vf.c.as  ; 
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PICTURED   ROCKS' 


Oq  Lh-E  line  of  ihc  "  Sail  Laiic  "  Ri:4d.     SuppoKd  m  have  been  mn'dc  m  t)ic  ynr  i^io   F>y   tJif  fndiitn  i^uidcB  ol 
Jtinlt  prims  j(  recuTdi  of  cht  Siuniili  cijiedllicD  lo  ihe  Colaiada  Rivti.    The  huroglypnici  cavsr  i   Uce  oI  ibck  tint  hiirii!i«d 
tad  rapTHcal  nRirf  at  ilw  todlac 
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water.  Behind  this  storm  break  will  be  a 
sheet  of  dead-calm  water  with  an  area  of  one 
square  mile,  and  deep  enough  to  accommodate 
ships  of  the  greatest  draft.  On  the  water 
front  of  this  favored  port,  on  the  choicest  land 


for  its  purpose,  the  Salt  Lake  is  buiJdin 
western  terminal.  If  Los  Angeles,  thn 
its  port,  be  destined  to  win  a  large  shai 
the  Oriental  trade,  Senator  Clark's  road 

carry  it. 


AN    EXAMPLE   OF   FINE   "  KIRST  CONSTRUCTION 


<<W  CANYON 


ThM  then  rragUl  be  tio  Aeiiy   in   pulting  an    taxc  IrainB-T  the  crn^n^l  ccm^frUL-r-i^kn   vm«  intcnilied   to   be   pernk.iakem.      Heavy  rails  iud  tDck  ballASI 

vrrc  UA^d  and  Clue  curu'n  u^  ^radci  idjunted  lor  high  apcedj 


But  this,  also,  is  for  the  future.  Even  in 
the  transcontinental  traffic,  the  Salt  Lake's 
share  is,  to  be  sure,  as  yet  comparatively 
m«gre.  and  grudgingly  bestowed  by  Mr. 
Harriman.  It  is,  too.  under  rate  agreements 
that  give  small  relief  to  Western  shippers. 
But  Mr.  Hamman's  own  career  is  proof  that 
new  men  of  a  new  generation  can  force  new 
adjustments  of  railroad  control  and  of  freight 
ibulion.     And  the  tendency  toward  gov- 


ernment regulation  has  acquired  a  momentum 
that  no  railroad  autocracy,  however  intrenched, 
can  much  longer  withstand.  But  of  greatest 
importance  is  the  proof  of  all  railroad  exper- 
ience that,  where  a  railroad  has  been  built,  it 
ultimately,  under  some  management,  works  a 
lasting  benefit  to  its  tributary  territory,  and 
no  less  can  be  expected  as  the  ultimate  effect 
of  this  latest  pioneer  in  Western  transporta- 
tion. 


reeiGHTING  SUPPLIES  FROM  THE   RAILHUAO  TO  THE  NEVADA  GOLDFIELDS 
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A  COMPOSITE  grumble  must  be  the 
story  of  Porto  Rico.  The  grumbling 
is  composite  because  it  is  both  a 
silly  whine  a6d  a  righteous  protest.  It 
adapts  itself  to  a  scathing  denunciation  of  an 
ingrate  peo])]c.  But  it  also  provokes  an 
arraignment  of  our  own,  mistakes,  mistakes 
which  at  times  are  so  stupid  as  to  be  more 
exasperating  than  the  jietulance  of  the  natives 
themselves.  Yet,  the  story  might  with  equal 
justification  be  that  of  a  country  grievously 
stricken  under  unavoidable  disasters,  bath 
natural  and  of  human  agency.  The  island 
Would  still  be  Suffering,  in  any  case,  and  an 
object  for  patience,  if  not  for  charily. 

Throughout  the  Caribbean  the  Porto  Rican 
has  the  rqpatation  of  a  trickster.  "He 
comesjjefe,"  said  a  man  in  Santo  Domingo, 
"_a>rtTi  a  guitar,  a  fighting  cock,  and  a  pack 
of  cards."  In  another  island,  for  the  good 
of  his  own,  he  warns  other  islanders  against 
the  Americans,  citing  the  case  of  his  "op- 
pressed" countr\TneTi.  Let  it  be  said  at  once 
that  there  are  exceptions  enough  to  shatter 
the  rule,  and  yet  the  ugly  fact  of  the  Porto 
Rican '5  hard  name  remains,  and  the  fact  is 
enlightening. 

In    San    Juan    last    summer,    two     Porto 
Rican  girls  met  with  an  accident  while  oi^J 
riding;  due   to    a  loosened    girth. 
gathered    and   offered    assistance. 


the  natives  followed  them,  hooting  and 
angrily  demanding  pay  for  the  aid  they  had 
extended.  To  cap  all,  the  saddle  slipped 
again.  The  gallant  natives  had  not  even 
buckled  the  girth.  The  incident  is  char- 
acteristic. Porto  Ricans  writhe  ujider  the 
contemptuous  name  of  "Spigs,"  but  there 
is  little  wonder  that  this  piece  of  American 
slang  has  become  a  fi.^ture.  Employers  must 
be  on  their  guard  against  discharged  men. 
One  night  last  July  the  manager  of  the 
New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamsliip  Company 
had  to  convert  his  home  into  a  fortress,  and 
throughout  the  stevedore  strike  his  life  was 
threatened. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  American 
occupation  was  vociferously  welcomed  bjr 
the  natives,  for  ■which  we  were  grateful, 
because  we  saw  in  this  welcome  an  apprecia- 
tion of  our  institutions.  But  now  the  Porto 
Rican  suffers  from  a  woe  which  among  all  hiB 
woes  of  the  Spanish  regime  he  had  ne^'Sf 
known.  He  suffers  from  disillusion.  Piisti 
we  did  not  permit  him  to  massacre  hi.'s  fottneC 
masters.  Second,  he  was  not  allowed  to  tain 
their  place  as  public  plunderers;  and.  wit! 
his  ideas  of  local  autonomy,  he  cannot  undor 
stand  why.  Under  the  Spaniards  he  W4! 
tortured  by  no  such  agony  of  spirit,  and  tl 
A  crowd,  pain  of  disillusion  balances  al!  our  credit  i 
the    hfting   of   tyranny   from   his   shoulde 


But   froTr?» 

this  crowd  the  girls  were  not  extricated  until  ,^  Already   he  begins  to   look  back  on  Spanii 
Americans     happened     bv,     and     then 


two     Americans     happened     by, 

the  Americans  liad  almost  a  mob  to  fight,  for 


times  as  the  golden  era,   and   to-mormw   h( 
would  acclaim  anv  inv.'ider  that  could 


[Q-morrnw   iw 
could  disbU^ 


tbe  Americans.  He  <]ared  not  complain  under 
the  Spaniards,  but  with  freedom  of  speech 
lit  now  seeks  the  natural  recourse  of  a  people 
vrho  for  four  centuries  never  had  the  backbone 
for  revolution,  though  othtr  peoples  with 
such  grievances  were  making  themselves  free. 
in  the  good  old  Castilian  days,  no  man 
could  stroll  upon  the  street  without  a  cfdula, 
cT  pass[xirt.  ready  to  show  upon  demand 
It  any  policeman,  and  the  policeman  was 
alwavs  a  Spaniard.  But  now  the  policeman 
is  a  Porto  Rican,  and  ddulas  are  of  the  past. 
The  strike  leader  of  last  summer  once  lay 
in  jail  for  more  than  a  year,  because  the 
Spaniards  were  less  tolerant  than  we  of  his 
"grafting"  as  a  walking  delegate,  and  still 
less  tolerant  of  his  seditious  activity.  With 
nd  flags  flying  over  the  Plaza  at  San  Juan, 
agitators  now  vilify  our  country  in  obscenity 
that  would  speedily  recuse  lynch  law  on  any 
street  of  the  United  States.  Thus  the  pent- 
up  gases  of  the  centuries  are  bursting  forth. 
At  the  least  hint  of  restraint,  the  Porto 
Rican  sees  red,  and  charges  us  with  perfidy, 
ffhere  is  the  glorified  American  freedom  he 


was  to  have?  Two  natives  sentenced  last 
June  for  publishing  indecent  cartoons  were 
immediately  considered  martyrs  for  con- ' 
science  and  civic  liberty. 

Taxes,  contracts,  boodle,  all  formerly  went 
to  the  Spaniards.  To-day  nearly  the  whole 
salary  list  goes  to  Porto  Ricans.  Even  in 
the  Insular  postal  service,  which  is  a  Federai 
branch,  there  are  only  three  American  post- 
masters, and  hardly  twelve  American  clerks. 
During  one  year,  forty-three '  natives  were 
appointed  to  our  civil  service.  The  Spaniards 
maintained  a  military  government.  Now 
there  is  only  one  regiment  and  it  is  composed 
of  natives  and  most  of  the  officers  also  are 
natives.  In  1897,  barely  15  per  cent,  of  the 
population  could  read  and  write.  Now  there 
are  facilities  even  for  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  manual  training.  The  penitentiary  itself 
is  a  school,  and  the  inmates  learn  trades. 
In  four  years  of  American  rule,  i6y  roiles  of 
new  roads  were  built,  or  as  much  each  year  as 
per  century  of  Spanish  rule.  About  half  the 
cost  was  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  paid 
by  ourselves. 


ON  THE  OLD   MII-ITARV  ROAD 
lluill:  tiy  ihe  Spaniard! 
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PklM.^HV   MANUAL  TRAINING 
Modern  ciluc^ilion  iocrDduccd  tot  thr  Unt  IJdbfl 

Witliin  two  years  we  lowered  tlie  death 
rate  by  half.  Thousands  of  natives  were 
vaccinated  within  three  months,  and  there 
has  been  none  of  the  general  «pidemi-cs. 
In  1519  a  Spanish  governor  wrote  to  his 
king  a  letter  about  ihe  island ,  and  he  described 
the  listless  native  population,  and  all  the 
symptoms  of  some  dread  insidious  disease. 
-But  it  was  left  for  us  to  discover  that  this 
disease  was  anemia,  and  for  us  to  begin  a 
crusade  against  it.  We  introduced  also  the 
unknown  science  of  sanitation.  Bad  food, 
such  as  tainted  codfish,  can  no  longer  pass 
the  wharf.  Side  streets  were  unpaved  before. 
an"d  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  stench  of 
sewage.  But  all  that  is  changed  now.  We 
have  officially  created  an  industry — plumbing. 
But  the  Porto  Ricans  forget  these  things. 
One  prominent  citizen  of  San  Juan  criticized 
both  the  sewage  and  the  modern  plumbing 
required  by  law.  Seriously,  he  thought 
the  old  cesspools  were  better.  They  want  the 
old  cesspools  back ;  and  they  show  this 
temper  in  many  vague  though  bitter  ways,  as 
when  they  hoist  black  flags  on  the  return  of 
an  American  governor  from  his  vacation. 
But   if  the   general   discontent   be  vague, 


AT  THE   AGKICULTWRAL  SCHOOL 
NiCivE  bayi  Itinlb^  (dcaiiSc  Ucblag  near  Sw  Juan 
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UUK    HOPE    FOR  AME:R1CAN[ZATI0N 
An  ATucnun  •choo-]  tar  ihc  Is-btiden 

there  is  one  person  who  can  give  it  concrete 
form.  He  is  the  native  politician,  for  what 
a  politician  wants  is  always  something 
definite.  The  alarming  thing  about  Porto 
Rico,  then,  is  that  a  concerted  campaign  of 
grumbling,  with  just  possibly  a  sneaking  ide» 
of  turbulence,  has  already  begun,  A  year 
ago  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  elective  lower 
house  which  proposed  that  the  island  be  &11 
independent  territorv  under  the  protectorait 
of  the  United  States,  whereby  our  voice  in  tbc 
government  would  end  with  naming  tbt 
Governor.  More  insistent  was  the  demanil 
that  the  Executive  Council  should  be  elected. 
They  want  to  take  away  our  veto  power. 

Yet  more  startling  was  the  embarrassbg 
turn  given  to  the  native  Teachers'  Convention 
last  summer  by  certain  deft  manipuIatoB. 
Assembled  to  discuss  th^ir  duties,  the  teacbon 
mysteriously  felt  themselves  called  upon  W 
demand  of  the  Administration  its  intenti&ns 
about  the  future  of  the  island,  and  to  send 
this  impertinence  in  a  cablegram  to  tte 
Associated  Press.  Though  this  action  was 
silly ,  it  was  also  wanton.  The  teachers. 
whose  positions  wc  have  created  and  upon 
whom  we  count  for  Americanizing  the  colonVi 
thus  betrayed  us,  and  played  into  the  haodi 
of  our  ill-wishers. 

Then  came  the  Mayors'  Convention.  lll» 
with  a  memorial  to  Congress.  It  wanted  in 
elective  senate  of  fourteen  members  substi- 
tuted for  the  E.\eeutive  Council,  and  the  heads 
of  departments  confirmed  by  this  senate 
They  aimed  chiefly  at  interference  in  loM 
autonomy,  since  the  Secretary  of  the  islam 
is  often  forced  to  remove  notorious  boodlet 
or  incompetents  who  get  themselves  ele 
to  office.  Curiously  enough,  Mayor  Todd  ol 
San  Juan,  who  called  the  convention,  0 


to  this  very  interference  on  the 
the  Secretary. 

cipalities  already  have  complete  con- 
st their  own  affairs,  and  this  is  just 
ible:  in  nearly  even-  instance  they  have 
>ad."  They  are  all  in  ik-bt,  they  have 
•d  from  the  Insular  Government,  and 
hey  are  running  behind.  They  swell 
idget  of  inizome  by  bad  debts,  unpaid 
ind  old  bills,  and  appropriate,  in  ad- 
the  total,  mainly  for  the  salaries  of  as 
politicians    as    possible.     One    town. 


a  cent  of  this  money  had  been  used  for  actual 
improvement,  and  this  case  was  a  blind  alley 
which  the  akaldc  of  the  town  had  built  for 
himself  out  to  his  residence. 

It  is  most  fortunate  that  the  Secretary, 
if  he  be  a  good  Secretarj',  has  an  optional 
veto  when  he  sees  things  going  manifestly 
■wronj;.  But  what  most  galls  the  native 
politician  is  the  Seeretar\''s  right  to  pass  on 
the  schedule  of  potentes.  or  merchants'  taxes. 
A  merchant,  if  he  be  a  political  friend,  may 
bo  rated  of  the  third  class,  and  pay  little;  or 


A   RELIGIOUS    TESTIVAL  OF  THE   POKTO   RICANS 
The  American  blatio-p  acftaimrd  in  "bEg  Iriim 


has  not  paid  salaries  for  eighteen 
,.  The  people  had  no  meat  for  thirty 
ecause  the  slaughter  house  was  closed, 
eing  no  health  officer.  They  had  to  close 
I,  because  of  its  insanitary  condition. 
ispital  had  fallen  into  utter  neglect, 
e  reason  was,  that  the  town  had  spent 
ney  to  'defend  an  official  convicted  of 
1  frauds. 

Jier  instance:  The  maintenance  of 
.aller  by-roads  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
■fScers,  who  handle  S6o,ooo  annually 
them  by  the  Insular  Treasurer  for 
irpose.  But  the  Commissioner  of  the 
r.  on  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the 

was  able  to  find  only  one  case  where 


he  may  pay  much  if  he  be  a  political  enemy. 
In  Fajardo  one  firm  under  a  friendly  ad- 
ministration paid  $140  a  year,  and  then,  when 
the  other  party  came  in,  it  had  to  pay  $1,400. 
The  Secretary  made  the  tax  $500. 

After  all.  inexperience  as  much  as  dis- 
honesty is  to  blame.  The  explanation  lies 
in  the  total  lack  of  civic  consciousness.  The 
Po  rto  R  icans  have  always  looke  d  to  t  he 
Central  Government  for  a  decision  on  every 
question,  and  they  cannot  get  away  from  tnis 
supine  helplessness.  Left  to  themselves,  they 
go  wrong  inevitably.  They  interpret  local 
autonomy  to  mean  the  use  of  the  taxing 
power,  of  the  police,  of  the  courts— as  the 
legitimate  right  of  a  political  victory  to  ex- 
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ploit  and  persecute  the  other  fellow.  They 
have  parties,  but  there  is  no  liifference  in 
their  platforms.  As  amont;  Latin  Americans 
evenTvhere,  the  issue  is  not  of  principl-c,  but 
of  men.  And  dissatisfaction  arises  when  the 
victorious  yjarty  is  restrained  from  entering 
on  the  brigandage  s^'stem  of  privileg-e  which 
they  saw  the  Spaniards  use.  One  political 
leader  declined  a  high  office  tinder  the 
Governor  because  he  would  not  have  the 
power  to  remove  everybody  and  [)ut  in 
his  friends.  A  man's  party,  that  is,  the 
Gang,  is  always  hist.  The  pubhc  ser- 
vice  is   incidental.       When    an    official    re- 


signs, he  insists  on  resigning  to  his  pel 
boss. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  this  att 
may  be  found  in  the  following  extract 
the  minutes  of  a  secret  meeting  held  bj 
local  "Republican"   committee  of  Ciali 

"3rd.  Whereas  the  month  of  May  is  no* 
proaching,  at  which  time  will  fall  due  the  paj 
of  ttoo  due  the  commiltee,  said  payment 
guaranteed  by  Che  corL'-ligioTLarieB  (fi'IUiw  parti 
Senores-  Bamas,  Nieves,  Munc>2,  and  Mpntes. 
hereby  ordered  that  dti  all  payments  of  salaxi< 
SCTvicea  rendered  during  the  month  of  Janua 
municipal   employees,    5    per   cent,    from    the 
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rhalDEraphctl  by  A.  K.  tl^nki 

MAKING  IRRICATION  TILES 
Ciode  lile  preu  uud  tij  the  FEd(!iai  Agricultiml  SQilfin 

declare  his  intention  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  and  he  lyets  his  first  citizenship  papers, 
while  an  intelligent  Porto  Rican^  trained  and 
highlj'  educated  in  the  United  States,  loyal 
and  tnie  to  American  principles,  has  no  ri^ht 
to  be  an  American  citizen."  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  most  of  our  own  officials  agree 
with  Dr.  Bnrbosa.  They  fail  to  see  why  the 
islanders  should  not  have  citizenship.  It 
could,  moreoviir,  be  used  as  a  lever  to  hoist 
their  wobbling  loyalty  to  the  sticking  point. 
But,  while  we  condemn  the  islanders  for  a 
malicious  lack  of  appreciation,  let  us  not 
evade  the  responsibility  of  out  assumption 
of  superiority.  If  the  Porto  Ricans  are  as 
children,  which  beyond  any  doubt  they  are, 
and  if  things  are  not  going  as  they  should  go^ 
then  the  blame  first  and  foremost  is  our  own, 
not  theirs.     Let  us  not  forget  that.     There  is 
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another  important  item  to  remember, 
country  of  the  Caribbean  is.  in  a  bad  way, 
ever^'one  looks  to  reciprocity  or  even  to 
nexation     as     the     cure.     But     Porto 
already  has  this  panacea.     Her  discont 
therefore,  must  he  worse,  because  it  is 
hopeless.     The    panacea   has  not   cured 
disease.     This  is  the  ugliest  fact  of  all,  an( 
have  got  to  face  it.     To  our  overconfic 
that  is,  the  American  confidence,  comes 
the   awakening.      For   we   must   confess 
the  Americaniaing  of  Porto  Rico  has  not ' 
a  glowing  success. 

Doubtless  the  best  explanation  lies  ini 
one    word,    "Neglect.'"       In    1900,    Conj 
passed  the  Forakcr  Bill,  or  Organic  Act,  wi 
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man  for  the  amount  of  his  bill,  and  1 
the  presentation  of  the  bill,  declares 
has  paid  it  and  oflt-rs  the  stub  of  his  ( 
evidence,  then  the  Poito  Ricans  may 
that  they  are  not  the  only  tricksten 
Caribbean.  When  American  goNcmm 
ployees  board  in  native  famiUes,  3n< 
their  vacations  owing  bills,  and  forge 
to  come  back  or  to  remit,  the  lack 
diatity  between  the  races  soon  becor 
spicuous.  And,  when  promises  of  r 
slip  the  memory  of  our  soldiers  and  o 


A    SUGAR  "CENTHa!," 
One  lit  <hc    Iatitg  &ugir  milla  Liirroduced  by  Aineriani 

was  "temporarily  to  provide  a  government" 
for  Porto  Rico,  Congress  meant  later  to  study 
the  situation,  and  to  provide  a  government 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  island.  Thi^ 
implied  purpose  was  Congress's  own  admission 
that  the  Organic  Act  was  only  a  makeshift. 
Yet,  during  the  long  years  since  then,  the 
colony  has  been  forgotten.  Bat  it  is  the 
mere  hope  that  the  Act  is  not  permanent  that 
makes  the  islanders  restless.  They  keej) 
themselves  heated  with  framing  new  demands. 
So  possibly  the  greatest  fault  of  the  Organic 
Act  is.  that  the  vague  promise  of  a  change 
was  tacked  on  to  it.  The  natives  build  up 
expectations  of  greater  liberty,  and  getting 
nothing,  they  fret  under  a  sense  of  neglect. 
To  neglect  is  due  the  many  incompetent 
or  tactless  American  officials  who  have  been 
foisted  upon  them  ever  since  our  occupatinn 
began.  When  a  new  attorney  general  hah; 
delirium  tremens  on  landing  and  remains  but 
ten  days  in  office,  the  Porto  Ricans  reasonabh- 
assume  that  such  an  appointment  does  not 
involve  a  compliment  tq  themselves,  When 
another  officer  cashes*^, eheclr  wtth.  a  trades- 
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certain  intensifying  of  the  feeling  m 
expected.  These  little  mistakes  n 
very  hard  for  our  conscientious  rep 
tives  to  bring  the  Porto  Ricans  to  adi 
Our  blunders  now  do  greater  harm 
first:  for  the  islanders  arc  looking  ff 
ders;  want  them,  if  only  to  vent  their 
well-grounded  denunciation.  Therefi 
task  has  become  the  greater,  and  gr 
the  need  of'  men  of  force  and  dtgn 
government  employee  capable  only  of 
does  very  well  in  the  States,  but  in  a 
routine  is  not  enough.  He  must  ; 
conceal  his  arrcgance  over  these  who 
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ins.  But  more  often  he  does  not, 
the  people  who  are  not  Americans  are 
)  pay  him  his  salaiy.  Every  American, 
ly  if  he  be  an  officer,  owes  it  to  his 
f  patriotism  to  become  a  missionary 
ing  Americans  respected.  For  one  of 
aunt  our  superiority  of  race  in  cheap 
ing  is  not  only  stupid,  it  is  laying  up 
;rave  troubles  for  our  country. 
fery  ablest  students  of  administration, 
a  practical  turn  of  mind,  are  needed, 
;  low  salaries  are  scarcely  an  induce- 
'  draw  such  men.  Governor  Beekman 
>p,  it  is  very  true,  is  democratic,  and 
ilced  than  most  of  his  predecessors, 
e  Governor  has  not  shown  great 
e  nor  made  a  broad  policy  for  the 
inisation  of  the  island. 
Ten  if  there  were  no  human  faults  on 
de,  the  Porto  Ricans  would  still  have 
wn  to  regret  the  change  from  Spanish 
'hey  had  not  the  liberties  of  men  in 
Myi,  but  in  their  business,  in  the 
tat  mean  bread  and  butter,  they  were 
kmably  better  off.  Take  these  figures : 
il  exports  and  imports  for  1896  were 
456;  in  1904  they  were  only  $31,178,- 
here  were  four  causes  of  decline— a 

calamities  bursting  upon  the  stricken 
)llowed  by  years  of  extreme  poverty. 

was,  first,  the  war.  All  industries, 
lire  among  them,  stopped  dead.  Fore- 
was  the  natural  result;  and  to-day, 
!  overcrowded  island,  plantations  still 
and  the  people  who  once  had  their 
ithem  are  dispossessed.    Second,  there 

the  confusion  due  to  a  change  of 
nty.  Native  lawyers  found  thcm- 
>nfused  by  the  new  code.     When  they 

they  had  a  case  thoroughly  studied 
;y  would  have  cited  against  them  a 
it  from  Kansas  or  Montana  or  some 
;range  country.  The  American  law- 
indered  as  badly,  because  they  knew 
of  the  Spanish  usages  that  had  been 
.  More  disastrous  yet,  a  tariff  wall 
ween  the  island  and  Europe,  and  the 
nerchants  all  at  once  had  to  buy  in 
ted  States.     Failures  were  the  conse- 

,  there  was  the  change  in  money, 
rs  and  planters  had  been  receiving 
r  their  products,  and  paying  their 
ibor  in  silver.  The  value  of  the  silver 
ut  40  per  cent,  less  than  the  value  of 


the  gold,  and  this  often  meant  for  them 
more  than  their  margin  of  profit.  But  at  a 
jump  they  were  forced  to  pay  the  full  100  per 
cent,  in  wages,  and  at  the  same  time,  due 
to  a  falling  market,  they  received  less  for  their 
products.  Coffee  had  always  been  the  pros- 
perity gauge  of  the  island,  but  they  used  to 
sell  this  coffee  to  Spain  and  France,  and  now 
they  could  not.  Yet  neither  could  they  sell 
it  in  the  United  States,  where  there  was 
no  duty,  because  we  did  not  like  their  coffee, 
and  would  not  buy  it.  And  there  was  the 
ruinous  state  of  the  coffee  market  generally. 

There  are  those  who  try  to  cite  sugar  as 
consolation,  because  the  sugar  production  on 
the  island  has  been  increasing  from  50,000  to 
150,000  tons  a  year.  But  this  does  not  mean 
prosperity.  It  only  means  that  so  much  more 
money  goes  to  the  owners  in  Spain  and  in  the 
United  States.  Porto  Rico  is  suffering  from 
the  evil  of  absenteeism  hardly  less  than 
Ireland.  In  the  first  place,  the  island  offers 
little  to  the  luxurious  rich.  As  a  result  the 
well-to-do  planter  spends  his  money  abroad, 
particularly  since  the  war.  Hence  the  industry 
that  flourishes  most  because  of  free  trade  with 
the  United  States  adds  very  little  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  island  itself.  Coffee  is 
different.  Innumerable  small  farmers  raise 
coffee,    and   spend    their   incomes   at   home. 

Fourth,  there  was  the  hurricane  of  1899, 
beating  the  islanders  down  to  despair  again, 
which  our  prompt  generosity  could  only 
partly  relieve.  Until  this  disaster,  Porto 
Rico  was  still  the  leading  coffee  producer  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  though  coffee  rather 
than  sugar  will  hkely  become  again  the 
dominant  crop,  yet  it  is  still  not  a  third  or 
even  a  fourth  of  what  it  was  during  certain 
"banner"  years  just  before  the  war. 

In  addition  there  arc  various  exasperating 
obstacles  to  development,  and  they  are  the 
more  exasperating  because  they  might  be 
remedied. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish  War  millions 
of  American  capital  prepared  for  the  inva- 
sion of  what  was  newly  and  absolutely  an 
American  island.  But  the  tidal  wave  of 
riches  was  deflected.  It  flooded  over  Cuba 
instead,  and  left  the  distinctively  American 
isie  to  arid  poverty.  The  cause  was  a  blunder 
incredible.  Our  lawmakers  feared  tliat  Amer- 
ican capital  would  buy  uji  the  island  and  own 
it,  as  trusts  have  the  habit  of  owning  tliinc:s. 
Congress  would  build  a  sea-wall  against  the 
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flow  of  wealth,  and  protect  Porto  Ricans 
against  American  dollars.  Congress  forgot 
that  the  natives  had  nothing  to  sell,  and  that 
Americans,  if  they  bought,  would  have  to  buy 
of  the  Spaniards.  Thus  they  kept  the 
Spaniards  in  possession,  and  Spaniards  in 
possession  are  worse  than  trusts. 

Our  lawmakers  achieved  this  triumph  of 
statesmancraft  as  follows:  They  passed  a  cor- 
poration law.  It  is  a  law  that  regulates  fran- 
chises so  effectively  that  no  franchises  present 
themselves  for  regulation.  No  corporation 
can  buy  and  sell  real  estate,  nor  may  a  cor- 
poration own  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of 
land  for  agricultural  purposes.  Further,  no 
man  is  permitted  to  be  interested  in  more 
than  one  agricultural  corporation.  But  what 
is  the  most  astounding  of  all,  this  law  has  not 
been  repealed.  Enterprise  is  still  a  crime  in 
Porto  Rico,  and  that  American  institution 
most  desired  by  the  islanders,  the  American 
dollar,  continues  a  blessing  deferred. 

Again,  San  Juan  is  still  congested  within 
the  limits  until  recently  marked  by  the 
city  walls.  Just  outside  there  is  vacant 
property  enough,  besides  swampy  land  that 
could  be  reclaimed.  But  most  of  this  is 
being  held  for  our  naval  reservation,  though 
the  reservation  will  not  need  it  all.  The  city 
government,  being  naturally  anxious  for  relief, 
complicates  the  situation  by  resurrecting  an 
old  claim  to  the  ground,  which  it  hopes  to 
sell  to  home  builders  at  public  auction. 
Meantime  the  town  is  more  crowded  than  the 
tenement  district  of  a  metropolis — -the  stores, 
shops,  and  dwellings  of  30,000  people  on  a 
strip  of  one-half  by  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 

To  make  matters  worse,  fully  70  per  cent, 
of  the  rental  jiroperty  is  owned  by  the  Spanish 
absentees.  They  have  in  this  ]iroperty  an 
artificial  monopoly,  and  they  make  it  iron- 
bound  by  what  is  known  as  the  House- 
holders' League.  Under  American  occupa- 
tion thev  have  raised  rents  by  100  and  150 
per  rent.,  notwithstanding  that  the  change 
to  the  f^old  basis  means  in  itself  an  advance  of 
40  per  cent.  And  all  this  money  they  take 
out  of  the  island.  Meanwhile  any  new  enter- 
jirise,  such  as  a  factory  or  exporting  concern 
needing  water  frontage,  is  practically  barred 
from  a  rlfsirablc  location. 

Yet  oi.KT  dampers  on  industrial  fervor 
leave  us  not  surjmsed  that  Americans  flock 
to  Cuba,  making  that  a  thriving  isle,  instead 
of  to  Porto  Rico.     For  instance,  it  is  a  fact 


that  in  a  town  of  Santo  Domingo  like  Puerto 
Plata  one  hears  more  English  spoken  than  in 
Ponce,  Only  the .  flags  over  the  public 
buildings  would  indicate  American  territory. 
The  railroads  no  more  than  fringe  the  coast, 
as  in  Venezuela.  The  cars  are  decrepit  four- 
wheelers,  and  freight  rates  are  high.  There- 
fore the  interior  cannot  be  cultivated,  except 
to  produce  food  for  local  consumption.  A 
single  coastal  steamer  a.  week  carries  produce 
to  San  Juan  for  reshipment. 

But  here  the  exporter  confronts  another 
monopoly.     It  is  the  steamship    service  to 
New  York,  of  the  Porto  Rico  and   Red  D 
companies  in  combination.     There  is  no  other 
between  the  island  and  the  United   States. 
Tlujy  have  the  one  dock,  and  all  other  vessels 
must  anchor  out  in  the  bay.     The  monopoly 
does  as  it  pleases,  and  disciplines  shippers 
after  an  intolerable   fashion.     The  exporter 
may  bring  his  goods  to  the  wharf  only  on  the 
day  before  sailing,  and  only  during  certain 
hours.     But  the  weekly  New  York  steamer 
cannot  take  even  the  small  business  that  now 
offers,    and    if    it    could,    the    shipper   often 
cannot  find  room  on  the  dock  for  his  stuff. 
He  must  therefore  submit  to  the  monopoly's 
dictum  as  to  how  much  he  shall  ship.     One 
cotton  exporter  (who  is  introducing  the  new 
industry  of  growing  sea  island  cotton,  which 
he  buys  from  the  small  farmer  and  gins  at 
San  Juan)  frequently  has  to  telegraph  for  a 
Hamburg-American  steamer  to  take  off  his 
stuff,    which    consequently   goes    to    Europe 
instead    of    to    the    United    States.     In    ha 
ginnery  he  showed  me  all  the  available  space 
piled  to  the  roof  with  bales  and  bags  of  cotton 
seed  which  he  wished  to  send  to  New  York, 
and  could  not.     The  monopoly  also  has  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  the  business  of  the 
weak  planters  to  local  buyers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  steamship  company.     The  monop- 
oly  can   do    this   by   refusing  the   planters' 
shipments.     Passengers  also  fare  badly.    Since 
we   have    abandoned    our    transport  service, 
the  monopoly  profits  both  from  government 
freight  and  government  employees. 

To  break  this  monopoly,  we  must  dredge 
the  bay.  Then  there  could  be  a  general 
dock,  large  enough  to  accommodate  all 
ships,  and  to  give  all  an  equal  chance.  But 
the  harbor  is  a  Federal  preserve,  Porto 
Rico  cannot  do  the  dredging,  even  if  it  had 
the  money.     And  Congress  will  not. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  condition  of  the 
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t  much  better  at  present  than  it  was 
rs  ago.  For  instance,  during  the  past 
ars  exports  have  increased  in  value 
lion  dollars  annually.     But  the  dis- 

grows  steadily,  and  is  now  near  a 
Cimously  enough,  this  situation  is 
1  fair  election,  which  took  place  last 
,t  was  the  first  fair  election  to  the 
credit,  thanks  to  Governor  Winthrop's 
ecautions  against  fraud.  The  "Re- 
is"  were  in  office,  but  to  hold  their 
s  they  needed  more  patronage.  But 
iras  no  more.  Consequently,  they 
a.ten  in  the  election,  through  the  dis- 
.  ones  of  their  party  joining  the 
Is."  The  victors  immediately  de- 
that  all  judges,  fiscals,  and  other  hold- 
replaced  by  their  own  corcligionaries. 
vemor  refused;  he  would  give  them 
:  vacancies,  as  they  occurred.  There- 
stead  of  having  the  support  of  the 
IS  had  been  the  case,  the  Government 
«  been  bitterly  denounced  by  both 

It  is  fair,  then,  to  conclude  that  the 
le  of  the  present  discontent  is  political, 
face  of  improving  conditions,  the 
-leans  still  want  their  cesspools  back, 
.'ital  issue  in  Porto  Rico,  the  very 
of  our  colonial  problem,  is  education, 
il  in  this,  the  failure  will  be  irretriev- 
'he  weightiest  of  our  national  trusts  is, 
ime  of  writing,  confided  to  the  hands 
n  without  respect  in  his  own  family, 
his  own  untutored  children.  He  is 
vi's  butt  of  ridicule,  and  his  friends 
^nd  him  only  by  apology.  Wherever 
American  prestige  loses.  But  luckily 
;  not  go  far.  The  schools  of  the 
see  very  little  of  their  Commissioner 
;ation.  Thus,  at  its  outset,  is  en- 
i  a  wise  and  magnificent  enterprise 
iherwise  is  deserving  of  high  praise, 
ist  Spanish  census  showed  539  schools 
island,  attended  by  22,265  pupils. 
;  did  not  mean  scientific  education. 
if  the  most  wretched  sort.  Poor  and 
illiterate  teachers  taught  in  their 
ncs — which  were  listed  as  schools — 
ir  ragged  classes  had  to  wait  while 
shed  the  dishes  or  hushed  the  baby. 
«nt  60,000  children  attend  school 
.c  schoolhouscs,  under  the  modern, 
h  American  system.  The  antiquated 
ducation  as  an  exercise  in  committing 
I    memory    is    abandoned,    and    the 


child  learns  through  thinking.  There  are 
nearly  1 ,200  teachers — 1 20  are  Americans, 
and  the  remainder  are  able  to  teach  in 
English.  In  Ponce  the  experiment  is  being 
tried  whereby  pupils  above  the  third  grade 
are  taught  entirely  in  Enghsh,  half  the  day 
under  an  American  teacher,  the  other  half 
under  an  English-speaking  native.  The  same 
experiment  was  to  be  tried  in  San  Juan  during 
the  fall.  Parents  are  anxious  to  have  their 
children  in  school.  Back  of  this  is  the  politi- 
cal reason  that  they  feel  that  statehood  is 
impossible  until  they  can  all  talk  English. 
Of  their  own  accord  they  passed  a  law  more 
stringent  than  the  Americans  could  hope  for. 
It  requires  that  teachers  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  English,  with  cancellation  of 
their  certificates  in  case  of  failure. 

But  though  60,000  children  go  to  school, 
there  are  300,000  of  school  age.  Of  these 
many  are  now  too  old  to  begin,  being 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  but  still  the 
waiting  list  of  a  school  is  frequently  larger 
than  the  roll  of  those  attending.  The 
United  States  turned  over  to  Porto  Rico 
more  than  $2,000,000,  which  had  been 
collected  as  duties  on  Porto  Rican  goods 
entering  oiu-  ports  during  the  first  years  of  our 
occupation;  and  this  fund  has  been  devoted 
to  the  building  of  new  schoolhouses.  Also, 
28  per  cent,  of  the  island's  revenue  goes  to 
education.  But  to  educate  all  the  children 
would  require  all  the  revenue.  Any  ade- 
quately extensive  system,  then,  must  depend 
on  the  generosity  of  the  Federal  Guvernment, 

From  ourselves,  too,  must  come  the  means 
to  separate  the  whites  from  the  blacks.  At 
present  they  are  educated  together.  The 
color  line  cannot  be  drawn  as  yet,  and  all  the 
while  there  is  the  danger  that  the  fine  will  be 
obliterated  cntireiy.  This  drawing  of  the 
color  line  is  not  a  matter  for  prejudice,  but  a 
duty  made  inescapable  by  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  mixing  of  the  two  races  should  be 
regarded  with  as  much  horror  in  Porto  Rico 
as  it  always  has  been  in  the  South.  The 
regeneration  of  a  people  can  never  be  achieved 
by  violating  one  of  Nature's  grimmc-st  and 
most  unyielding  laws. 

Both  diversified  and  higher  education  are 
innovations  for  the  island.  In  June,  1904, 
the  first  class  was  graduate*!  from  a  high 
school.  Manual  training  has  been  intro- 
duced, even  in  the  earlier  grades.  An  in- 
dustrial   school    has    been    opened    in    San 
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Juan,  another  in  Mayaguez,  and  these  will 
begin  to  form  that  class  of  trained  mechanics 
which  is  so  lamentably  absent  in  all  Spanish 
countries.  Near  San  Juan  there  is  the 
"  University,"  which,  according  to  certain 
fond  hopes,  is  to  become  the  seat  of  learning  of 
the  West  Indies.  At  present  it  consists  of 
two  departments  only,  a  normal  school  and 
an  agricultural  school.  The  normal  school 
students  more  often  have  to  make  sacrifices 
that  would  arouse  the  sympathies  of  our 
wealthy  citizens  addicted  to  educational 
donations.  They  have  to  live  in  the  little 
town  of  Rio  Piedras,  sometimes  four  in  a 
room,  and  under  conditions  approaching 
hardship.  Dormitories  are  sorely  needed, 
that  these  young  men  and  women  may  come 
under  that  more  intimate  American  influence 
which  would  correct  the  habits  of  their  home 
life  and  imbue  them  with  a  sense  of  the 
decencies  of  living. 

Results  of  the  dormitory  method  may  be 
seen  already  in  the  agricultural  department 
of  the  University,  for  here  some  fifteen  boys 
have  their  rooms  and  board.  This  school  is 
open  to  twenty-eight  scholarships,  four  from 
each  district,  but  frequently  the  boys  ap- 
pointed are  much  surprised  and  di^usted 
to  learn  that  the  study  of  farming  means 
that  they  must  do  actual  manual  labor. 
This  same  surprise  has  been  manifested  in 
the  industrial  schools.  The  young  Porto 
Rican  supposes  education  to  be  a  sort  of 
genteel  idleness.  The  contradiction  of  this 
eminently  Castilian  idea  is  one  of  the 
first  benefits  from  our  own  ideas  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  agricultural  school  has  1 50  acres, 
which  the  boys  are  taught  to  cultivate. 
Already  they  have  exported  pineapples  to 
the  United  States — a  new  industry;  and  now 
they  are  growing  oranges,  a  second  new 
industry  for  the  island.  More  ambitious 
yet,  experiments  in  silk  culture  are  now 
under  way,  as  many  as  fifty  trees  having 
been  planted.  In  the  rural  districts  there 
are  nineteen  other  agricultural  schools,  besides 
a  government  experiment  station. 

All  that  I  have  written  above  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Porto  Rican's  advantage. 
But  now  we  shall  be  asking  ourselves, 
"  What  are  we  to  get  out  of  it?  "  The  increase 
in  our  trade  is  not  in  proportion  to  what  the 
island  costs  us.  In  1898  our  imports  from 
Porto    Rico    were    $2,382,1:70;    in    1904, 


$12,963,483;  which  of  course  mean 
island's  gain  rather  than  our  own, 
they  bought  from  us,  in  1898,  $i,404,c 
1904,  $11,934,978,  which  is  encom 
But  the  buying  power  of  the  island  m 
enormously  expanded  by  development 
these  figures  can  go  much  higher. 

The  true  answer  to  the  question  i: 
we  are  getting  an  island  that  we  need, 
problem  would  be  simple  enough,  ai 
ourselves  would  be  much  happier,  were 
no  trade  at  all,  which  is  to  say,  were  th 
islanders.  We  were  not  yearning  to 
Porto  Rico  a  training  school  for  Americ 
tion  when  we  took  it  over.  We  simpl 
to  have  the  island  for  strategic  pui 
And,  for  the  same  reason,  we  could  not 
to  let  anybody  else  have  it.  Spair 
Porto  Rico  because  of  the  opporttmi 
gave  to  exploit  the  natives.  But  we,  * 
other  hand,  give  the  natives  full  value 
the  strategic  advantages  that  come  fro 
occupation.  It  is  a  fair  bargain.  We  1 
draw  a  cent  in  taxes  from  the  island,  b 
ourselves  to  give  to  the  islanders.  1 
their  good  fortune  in  having  a  dej 
geographical  location — and  also  their 
fortune  that  we  pay  for  what  we  get. 

We  need  Porto  Rico  to  guard  the  api 
to  the  Canal.  We  have  not  St.  Tl] 
We  have  not  Santo  Domingo.  But  be 
the  two  we  must  control  the  two  pa 
that  open  the  Canal  to  fleets  from  E' 
As  yet  we  have  done  practically  noth 
fortify  the  island — a  fact  that  is  deserv 
explanation,  provided  any  is  to  be  1: 
Washington.  But  San  Juan  is  adm 
adapted  for  a  naval  repair  station,  and  ' 
told  that  a  dry-dock  is  to  be  built  nov 
soon.  A  dry -dock  here  would  savi 
warships  a  trip  of  more  than  a  the 
miles  and  back,  and  it  would  also  1 
the  number  of  ships  needed,  since  thoa 
elsewhere  for  repairs  must  leave  subs1 
in  their  absence.  Then,  at  another  ■ 
of  the  island,  we  ha\e  the  magnificent 
ral  station  of  Culcbra,  where  fleets 
anchor  without  danger  of  being  bottl 
and  whence  they  may  sally  forth  to  : 
in  any  desired  formation.  Thus  we  pe 
that  it  will  be  our  fault  in  the  futun 
not  our  lack  of  geographical  presciei 
the  past,  if  a  hostile  armada  from  I 
ever  gets  by  our  little  island  of  PortO  F 
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THE  PRESENT  CONFLICTING  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  THE  STATES. 
AND  THE  REMEDY  PROPOSED  BY  THE  COMMISSION  APPOINTED  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT— EXAMPLES  OF  THE  GROSS  MISUSE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

BY 

GAILLARD    HUNT 

HBMBBH    rOR    THB    DBPAKTMBKT    OF    STATS    Of    THE    FRISIDBNT'S    KATUKALIZITION    COHMISSIOtI 


iR    ANYTHING  I  see,  foreigners  are 
fools,"  said  Doctor  Johnson  one  even- 
ing at  Old   Slaughter's  Coffee-house, 
remark  was   made   soon   after  the 
ion  of  American   Independence  had 
ed  as  a  grievance  against  Doctor  John- 
/al  patron  George  III.  that  he  had 
2d    the    naturalization   of   foreigners 
Lmerican  colonies,  and  two  hundred 
ter  Lord  Bacon  had  written  in  his 
I  "The  True   Greatness  of  States," 
country   that  is  liberal  of    natural- 
is    fit    for    empire."      Nevertheless, 
ohnson  spoke  for  a  school  of  thought 
ourished    before    Bacon's    time    and 
vith    us    yet.     Notwithstanding    the 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
IS  a  party  in  the  convention  which 
he  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
to  any  man  of  foreign  birth  ever 
rmitted  to  hold  office  in  the  United 
nd  the  Constitution  did  forbid  any 
tive  from  holding  the  highest  office. 
the    National    Government    begaii 
e  Constitution,  there  was  strong  op- 
to  establishing  a  liberal  naturaliza- 
:em.     It  was  led    by  the    old    New 
Federalists,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
T  they  passed  a  law  (1798)  requiring 
years  continuous   residence   in   the 
Itates  as  a  condition  precedent  to  an 
ing   admitted    to    American   citizen- 
his  law  remained   in  force  for  four 
hen  Thomas  Jefferson,  being  elected 
t,  ordered  it  to  be  repealed,  and  there 
cted   in  its  place  the   law  of    1802, 
still  in  force.     This  embodied  in  it 
provisions  as  the  law  of  1795,  which 
adison  had  drawn  up  and  which  the 
:ts  had  repealed  three  years  after  its 
at. 


A  fog  of  prejudice  has  always  obscured  the 
question.  Some  men  are  so  broadminded 
that  they  regard  the  whole  world  as  kin,  and 
some  in  the  old  states  look  upon  all  but  their 
neighbors  as  aliens.  "What  can  you  expect 
of  a  foreigner?  "  said  a  countryman  in 
Virginia  recently,  when  complaining  of  the 
shortcomings  of  a  man  who  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  mountains  not  twenty  miles 
distant. 

The  law  of  1802  gave  us  enlightened  prin- 
ciples of  naturalization  which  should  never 
be  changed.  These  are,  that  an  alien  of  good 
moral  character,  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, may  be  admitted  to  citizenship  if  he  has 
lived  in  the  United  States  continuously  for 
five  years.  If  to  these  requirements  were 
added  a  prohibition  against  admitting  any 
one  to  naturalization  unless  he  intends  to 
reside  permanently  in  the  United  States,  the 
principles  of  the  system  would  be  complete. 
Permanent  residence,  good  character  and 
loyalty — surely,  the  alien  to  whom  these 
attributes  attach  should  be  welcomed  into 
our  body  politic. 

Unfortunately,  the  law  which  laid  down 
such  excellent  principles  was  fatally  defective 
in  failing  to  provide  the  machinery  necessary 
to  prevent  their  violation,  and  the  prevalence 
of  the  Johnsonian  spirit  has  operated  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  law, 
by  making  the  debate  revolve  about  the  point 
of  adhering  to  the  system  as  it  stands  or  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  reactionary  system  Hke  the 
short-lived  law  of  1798.  There  is  abundant 
proof,  also,  that  Congress  has  failed  thus  far 
to  take  up  the  question  of  improving  the 
naturahzation  laws,  because  many  members 
stand  in  immediate  fear  of  offending  foreign- 
born  voters,  supposing  that  they  would  take 
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oiTcnse  at  any  changes  in  a  law  by  which  they 
have  benefited.  In  this,  however,  the  timid 
Congressmen  are  mistaken,  for  those  who  are 
already  naturalized  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  laws  which  will  throw  additional  safe- 
guards about  naturalization  in  the  future. 
Themselves  being  in,  they  are  not  solicitous 
for  those  who  are  out,  and  are  not  likely  to 
object  to  changes  in  the  law  which  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  a  citizenship  they  already 
hold.  It  goes  without  saying  that  no  one 
dares  openly  to  defend  the  existing  laws  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  found  to  be  easy 
to  evade. 

That  the  unreasonable  demands  of  oppo- 
nents of  foreigners  merely  because  they  are 
foreigners  are  largely,  however,  responsible 
for  the  inaction,  is  shown  by  the  petitions 
which  have  flowed  in  upon  Congress.  These 
have  usually  prayed  for  laws  which,  if  they 
were  enacted,  would  surely  produce  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  aliens  among  us,  who 
could  never  secure  our  citizenship,  however 
much  they  might  desire  it,  and  however 
worthy  of  it  they  might  be. 

The  most  common  demand  has  been  for  a 
law  requiring  that  no  foreigner  be  naturalized 
imtil  he  has  resided  in  the  United  States  for  at 
least  twenty-one  years,  the  argument  being 
that  as  an  American  born  child  must  wait 
that  long  before  he  can  vote,  a  foreign 
born  man  should  wait  as  long  before  be- 
coming a  citizen.  This  proposition  dis- 
closes a  confusion  of  ideas,  for  voting  and 
citiztmship  are  not  the  same  thing,  nor  are 
they  always  interdependent  rights.  A  child 
may  be  a  citizen  the  instant  he  comes  into  the 
world,  and  many  citizens  have  no  right  to 
vote.  In  eight  states  of  the  Union,  on  the 
other  hand,  foreigners  can  vote. 

The  Johnsonian  school  has  at  times  had 
enough  members  to  form  political  parties. 
The  Know  Nothing,  or  American,  party  was 
a  ].io\vcr  from  1840,  nominated  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  in  1856,  and  did  not  cease 
to  e.xist  until  1S60;  and  the  "A.  P.  A."  or 
American  Protective  Association,  which  has 
been  with  us  for  the  past  twenty  years,  while 
its  main  purpose  may  be  to  fight  Catholics, 
nevorthcless  avows  the  antiforeign  senti- 
ments of  the  Know  Nothing  party  whose 
legatee  it  is.  This  fanaticism  has  operated 
to  prevent  the  devising  of  means  to  prevent 
fraud  against  the  existing  system  of  natural- 
ization. 


The  fraud  began  as  soon  as  the  t 
began,  and  has  flourished  for  nwre  1 
hundred  years.  Soon  after  the  law  o 
went  into  effect,  our  struggle  with 
Britain  over  the  right  of  impressmi 
American  seamen  began,  and  our  cai 
always  weakened  by  the  well-known  fa> 
some  of  the  sailors  who  claimed  to  be 
leans  had  obtained  their  naturaUzation 
through  fraud.  It  was  a  common 
rence,  when  a  British  vessel  put  in  at  an 
ican  port,  for  many  of  the  sailors  to  wa] 
the  harbor  into  the  town  and  return 
wharf  holding  papers  of  American  citiz 
in  their  hands  and  denying  the  autho 
Great  Britain  over  them.  These  papei 
got  from  careless  or  corrupt  judges,  o 
bought  them  from  those  who  had  a 
obtained  them.  Even  before  this,  the 
tion  of  Congress  had  been  called  to  tl 
that  a  close  city  election  in  Philadelph 
been  settled  by  having  a  body  of  fort 
just  arrived  in  the  country  naturalized  f 
lently  and  voting  them  immediately 
ward.  As  they  were  sailors  who  weni 
as  soon  as  they  had  voted,  a  facetious  ' 
sentative  likened  them  to  porpoises  1 
their  native  element  only  for  an  insta: 
then  diving  into  it  again. 

The  commonest  cause  of  false  natu 
tion  has  always  been  the  desire  to 
some  j)olitical  advantage,  and  any  on 
now  desires  to  see  how  men  are  natu 
before  an  election  takes  place  may  sati 
curiosity  by  going  at  the  proper  time 
court  in  a  large  city.  He  will  see  hoi 
foreigners  swept  into  the  offices  of  the 
of  the  courts,  whence  they  may  perh 
led  into  the  courtroom,  or  perhaps  only 
door,  or  perhaps  not  so  far.  Sometin 
judge  really  examines  them,  often  he 
few  perfunctory  questions  and  does  noi 
to  the  perfunctory  replies,  often  all  thf 
tions  are  put  by  the  dork  and  not  really 
courtroom. 

The  replies  to  these  questions  many 
foreigners  have  been  taught  by  rote,  a 
in  English,  which  they  do  not  undei 
An  amusing  stor}'  is  told  of  how  a 
changed  the  order  of  the  questions,  a 
questions  and  answers  ran  somewl 
this  form: 

"When  was  the  Declaration  of  Ind 
ence  proclaimed?" 

"Abraham  Lincum!" 
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ho  emancipated  the  slaves?" 

Td-a-Julyl" 

ho  was  the  first  President  of  the  United 

?" 

leodore  Roosevelt!" 

ho  is  President  now?" 

orge  Washingtonl" 

examination  is  careless  and  nearly  all 
jplicants  are  admitted.  The  proceed- 
ake  but  a  few  minutes  in  each  case; 

blank  form  with  the  picture  of  an  eagle 

top  is  filled  out,  a  golden  seal  is  at- 
,  a  fee  is  paid,  and  he  who  was  at  1 1 145 
c  a  foreign  subject  steps  forth  at  noon 
i  in  the  full  panoply  of  American  citi- 
p.  Rarely  can  he  say  "I  am  an 
can,"  but  he  says  Amerikai  vagyok,  or 

Amerykanin;  for  they  are  sprung  from 
e  races,  until  recent  years  almost  un- 
i  to  US-  Some  of  them  may  actually  have 
n  the  United  States  for  five  years,  but 
uiry  is  made  into  their  moral  character 
ir  knowledge  of  our  Government,  and 
on  of  candidates  on  the  ground  that  they 
t  fit  to  be  citizens  is  extremely  rare. 

circumstances  surrounding  their  appli- 
3  before  an  approaching  election  ought 
luse  suspicion,  but  the  clerks  of  the 
are  often  a  part  of  the  political  machine 

hopes  to  profit  by  manufacturing  ad- 
il     voters.     The     political     committee 

collects  the  aliens  bribes  them  by 
;  their  naturalization  fees,  or  by  direct 
■nt  besides,  or  by  payment  to  a  go- 
;n  who  collects  them.  In  certain  parts 
countrj'  tht-re  are  lawyers  who  make  it 
of  their  business  to  carry  aliens  to  court 
naturalized,  receiving  from  the  political 
for  which  the  aliens  promise  to  vote  as 
as  ten  dollars  for  each  one  naturalized. 

is  satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that 
w  citizens  often  play  their  purchasers 
and  having  been  bought  by  one  yjarty 
nr  the  other,  the  secret  ballot  making 

for  them  to  do  so. 
.■ould  be  bad  enough  if  the  men  thus 
.lized  brought  into  citizenship  only 
ilves,  but  the  naturaUzation  of  one  may 
us  a  dozen  new  citizens,  for  his  wife 
1  his  minor  chil<iren  bct-omc  American 
s  by    his   naturalization   without   any 

their  own.  They  may  claim  the  pro- 
1  of  this  Government,  and  the  boys 
•articipate  in  it,  as  soon  as  tlicy  reach 
najority. 


Not  all  the  frauds  gainst  our  citizenship 
are  committed  for  political  purposes,  although 
this  is  the  chief  cause.  There  is  another  im- 
portant element  in  the  sum  of  fraud  which 
deserves  notice.  Many  foreigners  come  to 
the  United  States  with  the  sole  object  of 
securing  our  citizenship  and  returning  under 
our  protection  to  the  land  from  which  they 
came.  They  need  not  actually  commit  crime 
when  they  become  naturalized,  for  the  law 
does  not  require  them  to  swear  that  they 
intend  to  make  the  United  -States  their 
home. 

A  man  may  run  away  from  the  country  of 
his  birth  to  escape  from  performing  his  mili- 
tary service,  may  live  in  the  United  States 
for  five  years  and  no  longer,  and  start  for 
his  old  home  the  same  day  on  which  he  re- 
ceives his  certificate  of  naturalization,  in- 
tending never  to  rcturn^and  yet  break  no 
law  of  the  United  States.  Many  do  this  very 
thing.  If  they  violated  the  law  of  the  parent 
country  before  they  emigrated,  they  may  be 
punished  when  they  return,  but  they  are 
expert  in  timing  their  emigration  so  as  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  emigration  after 
the  military  draft.  American  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers  may  refuse  to  protect 
them,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  not  lived 
up  to  the  contract  which  their  naturalization 
implies,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  American 
citizens;  they  are  generally  recognized  as 
such;  they  profit  by  the  fact,  and  their  cer- 
tificates of  naturalization  attest  it  and  pro- 
tect them. 

There  is  no  law  sa\'ing  how  a  man  may  lose 
American  citizenship;  and  having  been  natu- 
ralized, it  is  doubtful  whether  his  citizenship 
can  ever  be  withdrawn  from  him  without  his 
consent.  Any  one  who  travels  abroad  meets 
many  Americans  who  speak  no  English,  have 
no  interests  in  this  country,  avoid  the  duties 
of  citizenship  to  both  the  parent  country  and 
the  adopted  country,  and  cause  irritation 
between  the  governments  of  both.  There 
is  a  law  which  requires  that  naturalized  citi- 
zens shall  receive  the  same  protection  while 
they  are  abroad  as  native  citizens.  It  was 
passed  in  1868  to  please  certain  naturalized 
voters,  and  was  unnecessary;  for  a  person 
lawfully  naturalized  stands  by  our  funda- 
mental law  upon  the  same  footing  as  a  person 
born  in  the  United  States.  lint  to  this 
special  legislation  constant  appeal  is  made 
by    citizens   who    go    abroad,    because    they 
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expect  to  be  protected  by  a  government 
which  they  themselves  never  expect  to  pro- 
tect. Among  them  are  men  who  devote 
their  lives  to  an  effort  to  destroy  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  they  were  bom  and  who 
choose  the  United  States  as  a  good  base  of 
operations.  Here  they  live,  plotting  indus- 
triously, until,  having  secured  naturalization, 
they  return  to  the  old  home  and  hold  their 
American  citizenship  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
invoking  it  to  save  themselves  from  the  con- 
sequences of  their  revolutionary  enterprises. 

Not  a  few  of  the  so-called  Americans  who 
get  into  trouble  abroad  were  naturalized  be- 
fore they  had  lived  in  the  United  States  for 
five  years.  When  the  intervention  of  this 
Government  is  invoked  in  their  behalf,  it 
may  be  discovered  in  time  that  their  alleged 
citizenship  was  fraudulently  obtained ;  but 
sometimes  this  fact  may  be  successfully  con- 
cealed until  after  the  intervention  has  taken 
place.  The  position  of  our  Government 
before  a  foreign  government  may  then  be 
made  most  embarrassing,  since  we  must 
either  uphold  an  unlawful  act  of  naturaliza- 
tion or  confess  that  our  citizenship  has  been 
given  improperly,  thus  bringing  into  susi)icion 
the  citizenship  of  all  naturalized  Americans. 
In  a  notable  report  on  naturalization  made 
by  Secretary  Hay  last  winter,  he  complained 
bitterly  that  the  many  fraudulent  naturaliza- 
tions made  it  difiicuit  for  him  to  know,  when 
he  was  protecting  a  man,  whether  his  citizen- 
ship was  real  or  false. 

For  the  fraud  practised  upon  our  citizen- 
ship by  men  who  leave  the  United  States  as 
soon  as  they  arc  naturalized,  the  courts  are 
not  to  blame  if  the  aliens  complied  with  the 
letter  of  the  law  in  securing  naturalization. 
Here  there  is  a  defect  in  the  law  which  can  he 
cured  only  by  a  new  law  forbidding  the  natu- 
ralization of  any  man  who  does  not  show  that 
he  intends  to  reside  in  the  United  States.  It 
was  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  our  system 
of  naturalization  that  there  should  be  such  a 
provision,  and  the  first  naturalization  bill  intro- 
duced in  Congress  contained  it,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  it  was  left  out  of  the  law  as 
finally  adopted  and,  strangely  enough,  it  has 
never  been  restored. 

But  for  permitting  the  other  frauds  prac- 
tised upon  our  citizenship,  the  courts  are 
responsible.  The  framers  of  our  system  of 
naturalization  thought  they  could  be  trusted 
to  confer  citizenship  carefully,  and  after  con- 


scientious investigation  of  each  appHcant'i 
fitness,  but  they  were  mistaken.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  expend  all  our  indignation  at  prevailing 
conditions  upon  the  aliens  who  obtain  natu- 
ralization by  fraud.  They  want  to  enter  into 
our  body  politic  and  are  encouraged  to 
try  to  come  in  by  seeing  how  carelessly  tbe 
entrance  is  guarded.  Political  agents  wbo 
trade  in  rascality  urge  them  to  the  crime, 
and  clerks  who  may  be  political  agents  them- 
selves and  who  want  all  the  fees  of  office  they 
can  get,  assist  in  the  transaction ;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  judge  to  frustrate  their  con- 
spiracies. He  has  the  power  to  do  so,  and 
there  can  be  no  extensive  false  naturalization 
in  a  court  which  is  not  presided  over  by  a 
recreant  or  dishonest  judge. 

Upon  the  judge  lies  the  responsibility  and 
upon  the  judge  should  be  visited  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  people  whose  citizenship  has  been 
permitted  to  be  polluted  by  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  keep  it  pure.  Occasionally  a  clerk  or 
deputy  clerk  pays  the  penalty  of  conniving  at 
fraudulent  naturalizations  and  goes  to  jail, 
and  from  time  to  time  several  hundred  aliens 
have  been  sent  there  for  the  same  offense,  but 
from  punishment  for  committing  this  capital 
crime  against  the  welfare  of  the  state  the 
judges  have  thus  far  been  exempt.  A  single 
exception  stands  upon  the  record  to  prove 
this  statement.  In  1844,  B.  C.  Elliott,  Judge 
of  the  City  Court  of  Lafayette,  La.,  was  im- 
peached by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  con- 
victed, and  driven  from  the  bench  in  disgrace. 
because  he  permitted  the  clerk  of  his  court 
to  confer  naturalization  improperly  for  politi- 
cal purposes. 

There  are  now  engaged  in  the  business  of 
making  citizens  out  of  aliens  more  than  five 
thousand  separate  courts  in  the  United  States, 
some    of    them    tribunals    of    great    dignity, 
presided    over   by   learned   jurists ;   some  of 
them    petty    courts    where    the    judge    is  a 
machine  politician.     It  is  a  matter  of  record 
tliat  it  is  not  only  the  petty  judge  elected  to 
the  bench  on  a  party  ticket  against  whom 
complaint  lies,  but  against  some  judges  of 
higher  state  courts,  and  against  some  who 
are  appointed  by  the  President. 

One  Judge,  the  record  shows,  drove  about 
shortly  before  an  election  and  naturalised 
from  his  buggy  many  people  whose  votes 
were  wanted ;  another  conferred  some  natural- 
izations while  at  a  railway  station  waiting 
for  a  train ;  some  courts  have  held  evening  ses- 
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rr  naturalization  business,  when  no  one 
e  people  interested  could  be  present; 
have  accepted  as  witnesses  convicts 
y  out  of  jail;  some  judges  have  never 
ead  the  naturalization  laws  they  ad- 
!r;  some  country  courts  have  no  copy 
federal  statutes  at  all. 
record  is  a  record  of  shame  from  which 
s  of  judges  can  rightly  claim  exemption, 
courts,  perhaps  a  majority,  administer 
;uralization  laws  carefully  and  honestly, 
lany  others,  including  even  Federal 
do  not.  This  is  the  only  country  in 
•rid,  except  Canada,  where  naturaliza- 
not  an  executive  prerogative,  but  it 
not  to  be  taken  away  from  the  courts 
United  States,  although  they  have 
stered  it  so  ill,  for  there  is  no  other 
lery  well  adapted  to  take  their  place. 
he  law  should  restrict  the  power  to  con- 
»  fewer  courts,  that  they  should  have 
titude  in  determining  upon  whom  to 
it,  -and  that  provision  should  be  made 
law  for  strict  supervision  of  this  duty, 
E-evident  facts. 

citizenship  which  the  courts  confer  is 
ship  of  the  United  States,  and  docs 
■cessarily  include  citizenship  of  any 
:  states.  Under  the  Constitution  the 
'f  naturalization  must  be  prescribed 
igress,  and  any  rules  which  a  state 
bes  are  subordinate  to  the  Federal 
md  are  vahd  only  if  they  do  not  con- 
th  them.  Yet  the  records  of  natural- 
are  found  wholly  within  the  several 
where  the  courts  which  naturalize 
.d.  Of  this  Federal  act  with  national 
temational  consequences,  there  are  no 
1  records  at  all.  About  a  hundred 
ago  the  law  required  that  returns  of 
lization  be  made  by  the  courts  to  the 
try  of  State,  but  the  law,  which  was 
:t  for  only  a  few  years,  was  not  strictly 
;d,  and  since  its  repeal  the  Govern- 
'f  the  United  States  has  had  no  direct 
ation  of  who  are  made  its  citizens, 
hermore,  the  law  has  never  provided 
itional  control  of  naturalization.  If  a 
■  naturalized  improperly  and  by  some 
stance  the  fact  comes  to  the  knowledge 
Government,  it  may  take  measures  to 
the  guilty  parties,  but  it  has  no  means 
wing  what  naturalizations — proper  or 
>er — are  impending,  and  of  thus  prc- 
j  fraud.     It  does  not  even  know  what 


courts  are  exercising  the  function  of  natural- 
ization, and  there  is  no  bureau  in  any  execu- 
tive Department  charged  with  supervision 
of  naturalization. 

The  first  and  most  imperative  duty  of  the 
hour  is  the  creation  of  such  a  bureau.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  even  with  such  a  bureau, 
and  with  the  other  strengthening  amend- 
ments to  the  existing  law,  the  system,  how- 
ever strictly  enforced,  would  still  admit  too 
many  men  of  alien  birth  to  our  citizenship. 
Many  of  them  are  people  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  poverty  and  degradation,  and  these 
attributes  adhere  to  them  in  this  country. 
Many  of  them  swarm  to  the  overcrowded  sec- 
tions of  the  big  cities  and  make  bad  conditions 
worse.  Many  of  the  thousands  of  immigrants 
who  flock  to  our  shores  refuse  to  go  to  the 
country  districts,  where  their  labor  is  needed, 
and  stay  where  they  are  not  wanted.  A  few 
of  them,  having  lived  in  misery  under  a  des- 
potic government,  have  concluded  that  all 
misery  will  disappear  when  all  governments 
disappear  and  are  ready  to  plot  against  even 
our  free  Government. 

But  nearly  all  of  the  immigrants  come  to 
America  as  our  forefathers  came,  to  escape 
from  oppression  and  to  better  their  condition. 
It  may  still  be  said  that 

Myriads  assemble  there. 
Whom  the  proud  lords  of  man,  in  rage  or  fear, 
Drive  from  their  wasted  homes. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  admit  them  is  a 
serious  question,  but  it  is  not  the  question  of 
naturalization.  As  long  as  foreigners  are  per- 
mitted to  come  and  make  their  homes  in  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  neither  just  nor 
wise  to  make  regulations  which  would  prevent 
their  becoming  citizens  in  a  reasonable  time 
and  under  reasonable  conditions.  If  one  who 
is  domiciled  in  the  United  States  feels  that 
naturalization  is  so  difficult  and  remote  that 
he  cannot  attain  it,  he  will  remain  a  foreigner 
in  fact  and  in  feeling,  and  will  not  acquire 
loyalty  to  a  government  jn  which  he  has  no 
voice.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  become  an- 
tagonistic to  it,  because  he  will  think  it  illib- 
eral and  unjust,  and  without  lawful  means  of 
making  his  wants  known  and  felt  may  resort  to 
unlawful  means.  That  there  should  be  a 
large  class  of  such  aliens  in  the  United  States 
would  constitute  a  real  menace.  Liberal 
naturalization  laws  are  really  a  dictate  of 
caution  as  well  as  of  wisdom. 
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III. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  HYDE  METHOD  BY  THE  THREE  GREAT 
NEW  YORK  COMPANIES— THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BUSINESS— THE  RISE  OF  PARA- 
SITE FINANCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS— THE  COMING  OF  "GRAFT"— THE  GETTING 
OF  MORE  AND  MORE  BUSINESS— THp;  EXALTATION  OF  THE  AGENT  AND  THE 
FALL  OF  DIVIDENDS— THE  INEVITABLE  COMING  OF  TROUBLE  HASTENED  BY  THE 
EQUITABLE'S  INTERNAL  DISSENSIONS  AND  THE  CONSEQUENT  INVESTIGATIONS 

BY 
"Q.    P." 


MR.  HENRY  B. HYDE, Ihave shown, 
devised  a  plan  for  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  that  made 
it  possible  to  collect  large  sums  from  policy 
holders  without  becoming  legally  responsible 
for  the  management  of  them.  It  was  not 
long  until  other  companies  adopted  similar 
methods,  and  the  general  gathering  in  of 
money  began.  Irresponsible  millions  of  dol- 
lars accumulated  in  the  treasury  of  every 
company  which  combined  in  one  policy 
both  investment  and  life  insurance.  Whether 
the  policy  was  in  form  "semi-tontine," 
"endowment."  "gold  bond,"  "deferred  divi- 
dend," "  20-year  accumulation,"  or  what- 
ever it  might  be  called,  the  essential  feature 
was  the  same — that  in  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment made  by  the  insured  for  straight  life 
insurance  he  made  a  payment  also  for  which 
he  received  no  equivalent  if  he  died.  If  he 
lived  beyond  the  period  of  his  policy  he  had 
the  choice  of  continuing  the  life  insurance  or  of 
accepting  whatever  investment  value  the 
company  chose  to  give  him.  He  had  paid 
for  both.  He  could  receive  only  one.  What 
he  really  got  for  his  additional  payments 
was  the  right  to  select  which  he  would  receive. 
These  vast  accumulations  of  irrcsponsililc 
capita]  corruptwl  finance.  The  yearly  excess 
receipts  of  the  Equitable,  the  Mutual,  and  the 
\ew  Yfirk  Life  were  greater  than  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  State  of  New  York.  They 
were  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  whole 
national  debt.  The  mere  statement  of  the 
present  accumulation,  over  the  legal  rcser\'e, 
amounting  to  more  than  8200,000,000,  is  an 
inadequate  measure  of  their  amount,  for 
much  has  been  taken  from  them  for  excessive 
salaries,  lavish  expenditures,  syndicate  profits, 


real  estate  speculation,  and  other  fom 
permanent  "  diversions ' '  from  the  p 
holders. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  hold  the  office 
these  companies  solely  responsible  for  yie 
to  the  temptations  of  such  an  imn 
volume  of  irresponsible  wealth.  The  A 
ican  people  and  the  legislatures  and 
departments  of  insurance  of  the  different  s 
should  bear  their  share  of  the  blame. 

THE    FLOW    OF    THE    INCOMING    MILLIOI 

During  the  years  in  which  the  assei 
all  the  insurance  companies  were  gro 
from  less  than  $100,000,000  to  more 
$2,500,000,000,  and  the  number  of  insur 
policies  from  less  than  1,000,000  to  more 
2 1 ,000,000,  almost  all  of  the  compj 
retained  among  their  many  forms  of  pol 
the  old-time  straight  life  insurance  po 
and  they  have  sold  this  policy,  which  j 
as  much  life  insurance  pnitection  as  an 
the  '■  endowments,"  or  "deferred  divide 
forms,  at  half  the  average  premium  of  ■< 
these  other  policies  cost.  A  straight 
jjolicy  requires  no  more  legal  reserve,  an 
greater  legal  liability  on  the  jtart  of 
company,  than  a  '■deferred  dividend"  jxi 
and  yet  its  cost  is  much  lower.  It  carrie* 
Httle  less  liability  than  an  "endowment 
"gold-bond"  policy,  and  no  more  th; 
"single  payment"  or  "ten  year"  or  "tw 
payment "  policy ;  and  yet  the  cost  of  all  1 
jiolicies  is  plainly  printe<l  in  even.-  insur 
hand  book,  is  well  known  to  every  insur 
agent  and  evcrv  insurance  superintendent 
any  man  desirinjj  to  be  insured  can  re; 
make  the  comparison  for  himself. 

Naturally,  Mr.  Hyde  presented  his  in 
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tk)Q  in  most  attractive  shape.   He  printed  his 
promises  and  inducements  in  large  type  on  his 
policies,  and  the  drawbacks  and  provisos  in 
small  type,  as  many  another  salesman  docs, 
to  present  bis  proposition  in  the  most  at- 
tractive   way    to    a    prospective    customer. 
But  any  man  who  submitted  his  life  insurance 
contract  to  hii;  lawyer,  as  he  would  any  other 
important    contract,    would    have    received 
an  explanation  of  what  the  contract  agreed 
to  pay  him;  and,  with  an  ordinary  compound 
interest  table,  he  could  readily  have  figured 
out  whether  or  not  the  money  that  he  paid 
in  as  an  investment  would  certainly  bring 
the  return  which  he  would  receive  were  he 
to  invest  it  himself. 

Few  people  did  this.  Not  one  policy  in 
five  in  the  three  great  companies  is  a  straight 
life  insurance  policy,  with  no  other  feature 
than  a  guarantee  of  payment  of  a  fixed  sum 
at  death  in  return  for  an  annual  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum.  Four-fifths  of  the  policies  are 
speculative,  and  promise  an  uncertain  amount, 
should  the  policy  holder  outlive  the  term  of 
the  policy.  Exactly  what  the  policy  holder 
will  receive  is  in  no  case  definitely  stated,  but 
approximations,  which  are  not  a  part  of  the 
contract,  are  supplied  to  the  agents,  and  used 
hy  them  as  arguments  to  the  policy  holders. 
A  prospective  policy  holder  is  told  that  all 
the  dividends  of  the  policy  holders  who  are 
unable  to  continue  payments,  will  come  to 
those  who  do  continue  to  pay,  that  the  excess 
paj-ments  of  the  policy  holders  who  die  before 
the  terms  of  their  policies  expire  will  also 
come  to  those  who  pay  and  live,  and  that  if 
Iw  lives  longer  than  they,  he  will  receive  the 
benefit  both  of  his  own  payments  and  of  their 
pajTnents  also.  He  does  not  have  to  die  to 
*in.  If  he  dies,  his  wife  and  children  will  be 
protected,  and  if  he  lives  he  will  draw  one  of 
the  prizes  in  the  lottery. 

This  argument  appeals  successfully  to  the 
speculative  American  spirit.     Born  in  Henry 
B.  Hyde's  desire  to  accumulate  $100,000,000 
of  assets  within  his  life  time,  it  met  with  a 
success  far  beyond  his  expectations.     Because 
these  policies  did  not  require  for  "reserve" 
the  same  percentage  of  the  payments  received, 
they  permitted  the  payment  of  larger  com- 
missions to  the  agents.     Instead  of  a  quarter 
or  a  third  of  the  first  year's  premiums,  which 
is  all  that  can  be  safely  paid  an  agent  on 
a  straight  life  policy,  the  "  deferred  dividend  " 
plan,  with  the  addition  of  the  "endowment" 


feature,  permitted  the  payment  of  a  whole 
first  year's  premium  and  renewal  commissions 
amounting  to  the  second  year's  premium. 
These  commissions  were,  of  course,  at  the 
policy  holder's  expense,  because  the  poHcy 
holder  in  the  end  paid  for  everything.  But 
they  came  out  of  his  excess  payments  and 
not  out  of  the  legal  "reserve."  To  have 
taken  them  from  the  legal  reserve  would  have 
meant  insolvency. 

President  McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life  has 
been  scoffed  at  for  his  testimony,  that  a  life 
insurance  company  should  not  make  profits 
and  should  pay  money  only  at  the  death  of  a 
policy  holder.  When  contrasted  with  the 
advertisements  of  the  Mutual  Life,  which  ask 
policy  holders  to  make  it  their  "savings 
bank,"  this  testimony  reads  like  a  satire. 
But  the  principle  is  the  correct  one;  and,  had 
it  been  followed  in  the  forms  of  policy  which 
the  Mutual  Life  issued,  there  would  have  been 
no  opportunity  for  the  McCurdy  family  to 
draw  $4,918,607  from  the  Mutual  Life 
treasury  for  its  members,  and  neither  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  maintain  a  lobby 
house  in  Albany,  or  blackmail  and  corruption 
funds.  Such  abstractions  from  the  treasury, 
if  only  straight  life  policies  had  been  issued, 
v/ould  have  betrayed  themselves  at  once 
in  the  impairment  of  the  legal  "reserve"; 
and,  before  they  had  been  continued  for  many 
years,  the  company  would  have  become 
insolvent  and  gone  into  a  receiver's  hands. 

It  was  this  \'ery  freedom  from  the  fear  of 
insolvency  that  removed  the  natural  and 
normal  restraints  which  should  be  placed 
upon  the  management  of  any  business,  and 
thereby  produced  the  evils  whose  flagrancy 
has  been  made  known  to  the  public  by  the 
confessions  and  testimony  before  the  New 
York  Legislative  Investigating  Committee. 

THE      BIG      IRRKSPONSIRLE      FUND 

These  evils  did  not  precede  the  accumula- 
tion of  irresponsible  capital.  They  followed 
it.  They  were  not  its  cause,  but  its  result. 
Tlic  men  in  charge  of  these  hfe  insurance 
companies  were  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
average  American  citizens.  They  were  sim- 
ply freed  from  the  restraints  which  cither  law 
or  custom  has  imposed  upon  saving.'!  banks, 
national  banks,  and  other  corporations  that 
take  charge  of  the  people's  money.  Mr. 
Hyde's  invention  had  relieved  them  from  the 
fear  of  insolvency  by  extravagance,  by  waste, 
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or  even  by  theft,  unless  the  amount  of  the 
thefts  and  squanderings  should  run  into  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

This  irresponsible  fund  was  definitely  known 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  executive  officers 
of  every  company.  Take  the  Equitable  for 
example.  Last  year  its  excess  charges 
amounted  to  $9,020,428,  The  increased  value 
of  its  investments  was  $4,437,934-  Besides 
these  there  was  an  "expense  loading"  outside 
of  taxes  of  more  than  $13,000,000.  After 
the  taxes  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
officers  and  management  at  such  prices  as 
savings  banks  pay  were  deducted  from  this 
fund,  there  was  still  remaining  more  than 
$20,000,000  with  which  the  management 
could  do  as  it  pleased  without  impairing  the 
legal  "reserve"  or  running  the  slightest  risk 
of  insolvency. 

The  Equitable's  total  receipts  were  $79,- 
076,696.  Its  total  payments  to  policy  holders 
were  $36,389,047.  Of  this  vast  difference 
of  more  than  $42,000,000,  little  more  than 
half  was  required  to  be  set  aside  to  meet 
future  liabilities  and  (including  increased 
value  of  the  investments)  more  than  half 
was  irresponsible  capital. 

The  figures  from  the  Mutual  and  the  New 
York  Life  reports  arc  e\'cn  worse,  from  this 
standpoint,  than  the  Equitable's  figures.  The 
forms  of  policy  and  premium  rates  which 
Mr.  Hyde  invented  brought  in  an  annual 
excess  of  twice  what  future  liabilities  re- 
quired, and  there  was  no  definite  responsi- 
bility or  check  or  accounting. 

UNSUCCESSFUL  EFFORTS  TO  HALT 

It  should  not  be  thought  that  the  manage- 
ment of  any  of  these  companies  intentionally 
and  knowingly  sought  out  this  temptation 
and  succumbed  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Winston,  who  was  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  before  President  McCurdy,  made 
a  long  fight  against  it.  Men  like  President 
Greene,  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  did  the 
best  tlicy  could  to  expose  the  fallacies  of 
these  "investment"  policies  and  to  win  the 
public  away  from  the  purchase  of  them. 
Mr.  Winston  reduced  the  premium  rates  on 
the  straight  life  jxilicies  of  the  Mutual  of  New 
York  to  the  lowest  rate  consistent  with  safety. 
He  instructed  the  agents  of  the  Mutual  to 
push  these  policies  and  to  combat  the  fallacies 
of  the  Equitable's  policies.  President  Greene 
of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  went  even  farther 


and  opposed  the  issue  of  deferred  dividend  in- 
vestment policies.  He  insisted  that  the 
policy  holders  of  his  company  should  take  the 
policy  which  was  best  for  them  and  he  refused 
to  sell  them  the  other  kinds. 

What  was  the  result?  At  the  time  that 
President  Greene  and  President  Winston 
took  this  praiseworthy  position  their  tiro 
companies  were  the  greatest  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  United  States.  They  were 
both  older  than  the  Equitable.  They  had 
more  policy  holders,  larger  assets,  older  and 
better  established  organizations,  and  the 
highest  reputation;  and  they  were  paying  big 
dividends.  Of  course  to  pay  big  dividends 
they  had  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  man- 
agement, including  the  cost«of  soliciting  agents. 

By  paying  higher  commissions  to  agents, 
Mr.  Hyde's  company  took  their  best  solicitois 
away.  By  his  "deferred  dividend"  forms  of 
policy  he  was  able  to  pay  such  commissions 
that  soon  there  were  Equitable  agents  making 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  agents  of  t.he 
Connecticut  and  the  New  York  Mutual. 

The  great  American  public  preferred  to  he 
fooled.  When  they  were  insuring  their  lives 
they  preferred  tliat  a  gold  brick  attachment 
should  be  added  to  their  policies;  and,  so  long 
as  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  it,  Mr.  Hyde 
would  have  showed  much  more  than  the 
ordinary  resistance  of  human  nature  to 
temptation  if  he  had  refused  to  profit  by  the 
weakness  of  the  American  public. 

A  COMPANY  THAT  REMAINED  HONEST 

To  the  last.  President  Greene  of  the  Con- 
necticut Mutual  continued  his  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  "gold-brick"  the  public.  His 
company  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States.  When  he  assumed  the  presidency 
of  it,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  it  was  the 
largest  companj'  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  always  paid  large  dividends  to  its  policy 
holders.  Its  percentage  of  dividends  is  the 
highest  except  possibly  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  Fund  which  insures  Presbyterian 
ministers  only. 

President  Greene  died  last  year.  His  total 
estate  amounted  to  less  than  six  months' 
salary  of  the  president  of  the  Equitable  or 
the  Mutual  or  the  New  York  Life.  Ever)- 
insurance  man  in  the  United  States  knew 
that  no  company  was  ever  more  conserva- 
tively or  honestly  managed  than  the  Connec- 
ticut Mutual,  and  that    no  insurance  officer 
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ever  worlrod  more  faithfully  or  economically 
tor  policy  holders  than  President  Greene. 

Yet  with  all  this  known  to  everybody  in  the 
insurance  business,  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
is  doing  no  more  business  now  than  when 
President  Greene  took  the  presidency.  It 
issued  only  3,947  policies  last  year — a  smaller 
number  than  it  issued  five  years  ago,  and  less 
than  1  per  cent,  as  many  as  the  new  policies 
issued  by  the  three  big  companies  which  prac- 
tice Mr.  Henry  B.  Hyde's  plan. 

The  Mutual  of  New  York  had  a  like  ex- 

penence,  but  President  Winston  died  before 

his  unvarying  rectitude   had   had   its  effect 

in  putting  his  company  too  far  to  the  rear. 

As  it  was.  President  Winston's  conservatism 

simply  enabled  his  rival,  the  Equitable  Life, 

to  shoot  farther  ahead;  and   Mr.   Henry    B. 

Hyde,  the  former  Mutual  clerk,  took  pride 

in  his  shrewdness  and  his  superiority  to  the  old 

fogy  president  who  had  rejected  his  invention 

and  forced  him  to  form  a  new  company  of 

his  own  to  exploit  it.     When  Mr.  Richard  A. 

McCurdy  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the 

Mutual  Life  twenty  years  ago,  he  had  learned 

the  lesson  of  President  Winston's  failure  to 

stem  the  popular  life  insurance  tide  and  he 

followed  Mr.    Henry  B.  Hyde.     So  did  the 

manager  of  the  New  York  Life. 

As  Mr.  Hyde  grew  older,  he  began  to 
recognize  the  evils  of  the  system  which  he 
had  created,  and  to  him  in  turn  old  age 
t>rought  conservatism.  When  the  Equitable's 
Assets  passed  the  hundred  million  mark  in 
*  S90,  Mr.  Hyde  said;  "My  first  ambition 
"^^^as  to  make  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  the  biggest  life  insurance  company 
*^  the  world.  Henceforth  it  will  be  my 
Ambition  to  make  it  the  best." 

It  was  too  late.     Mr.  Hyde  recognized  that 

*^c  had  been  charging  more  than  his  policies 

"^'ere  worth,    and    he   began   to    reduce    the 

t>remium  rates.     A  reduction  was  made  on 

'^^jveral  forms  of  policies.     But  there  was  at 

'^  nee  a  clamor  from  the  old  policy  holders  who 

"^ere  paying  more.     And  to  reduce  premium 

'•~ates  he  had  also  to  reduce  his  agents'  com- 

*>iissions.     Then  the  New  York  Life,  repeating 

the  process  which  Mr.  Hyde  had  used  against 

t-he  Mutual,  took  away  some  of  the  agents  of 

the  Equitable  by  offering  higher  inducements. 

AFTER   HYDE,    MC  CALL 

Mr.  John  A.  McCall.  a  bright,  shrewd  young 
Irish  boy,  trained  to  smartness  in  Albany 


politics  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
nook  and  byway  of  life  insurance  because  of 
his  years  of  service  in  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department,  where  he  rose  to  be 
superintendent,  had  become  comptroller  of 
the  Equitable  under  Mr.  Hyde.  To  his  ex- 
perience in  Albany  he  added  experience  in  the 
practical  working  of  life  insurance  from  the 
inside.  When  Mr.  Hyde  was  becoming  more 
conservative,  the  younger  and  vigorous  Mc- 
Call saw  his  opportunity  for  aggressiveness. 
The  old  management  of  the  New  York  Life 
had  sunk  into  inefficiency,  caused  by  nepot- 
ism. McCall  had  friends  among  the  news- 
papers, and  in  political  and  insurance  circles. 
The  management  of  President  Beers  of  the 
New  York  Life  was  exposed.  The  policy 
holders  were  roused.  Prominent  newspapers 
gave  columns  a  day  to  exposure  and  de- 
nunciation. The  then  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance, a  friend  of  Mr.  McCall's,  investigated 
the  company  and  added  to  the  details  of  the 
exposure.  "They  ousted  the  Beers  manage- 
ment and  Mr.  McCall  became  president  of  the 
New  York  Life.  From  being  Mr.  Hyde's 
subordinate  he  became  his  competitor;  and 
the  process  of  Hyde  and  Winston  was  to  an 
extent  repeated,  Hyde  becoming  conservative 
and  McCall  aggressive. 

But  President  Hyde,  unlike  President 
Winston,  promptly  realized  the  folly  of  trying 
alone  to  convert  the  American  public  to 
conservative  insurance.  President  Greene  of 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  had  failed.  President 
Winston  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York  had 
failed.  President  Hyde  of  the  Equitable 
was  not  going  to  close  his  successful  life 
insurance  career  by  being  another  failure. 
If  the  American  insurance  public  did  not 
want  cheap  life  insurance  he  would  sell 
them  what  they  did  want.  The  New  York 
Life  gave  bonuses.  The  Equitable  gave 
its  agents  still  bigger  bonuses.  When  the 
New  York  Life  brought  out  one  form  of  "gold 
brick"  policy,  the  Equitable  replied  by 
producing  for  public  sale  a  still  more  dazzling 
and  attractive  "gold  brick."  The  advantages 
of  life  insurance  as  protection  to  the  policy 
holder's  family  were  used  to  appeal  to  hts 
better  side,  and  the  speculative  allurements 
of  "gold  bonds,"  "deferred  dividends"  and 
"semi-tontines"  were  held  out  to  his  specu- 
lative inclinations. 

Thus  the   irresponsible   millions  of  dollars 

came    in.    The    surplus,    which    has    been 
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almost  stationary  for  several  .years,  was 
doubled  between  1888  and  1895;  and  it  has 
been  doubled  again  since  then,  notwithstand- 
ing squanderings  and  speculations.  Under 
the  McCurdy  management,  the  Mutual  Life 
followed  suit.  The  three  companies  became 
known  as  the  "Three  Racers."  The  agents 
were  goadqd  and  spurred  to  make  every 
effort  to  bring  in  new  business.  Prizes  were 
offered  to  those  who  brought  in  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  insurance  a  year. 
Excursions,  dinners,  costly  souvenirs  and 
entertainments  of  every  kind  were  provided 
at  the  policy  holders'  expense,  in  order  to 
increase  the  agents'  activity  and  zeal.  Every 
community,  from  the  great  cities  to  the  small- 
est country  town,  was  raked  as  with  a  comb. 
Hundreds  of  forms  of  policies  were  issued,  and 
every  imaginable  persistent  appeal  was  made 
to  add  to  the  volume  of  new  business. 

All  this  cost  money.  Part  of  it  was  stolen, 
but  that  was  only  a  small  fraction.  The 
greater  part  was  wasted.  Life  insurance  is 
almost  the  only  great  business  in  the  world 
wherein  competition  has  increased  cost. 
Premium  rates  went  up  and  not  down.  The 
great  waste  of  the  competitive  agency  system 
increased  the  cost  of  getting  business.  From 
10  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  the 
commissions  and  agency  expenses  increased  to 
ao  per  cent,  and  higher.  Some  kinds  of  bus- 
iness cost  in  agency  expenses  alone  one-third 
of  the  premium  receipts,  leaving  only  two- 
thirds  for  the  "mortality"  fund, the  "reserve," 
and  such  necessary  expenses  as  the  taxes 
and  the  central  management.  The  agents' 
expense  grew  and  grew  until,  last  year,  the 
soliciting  expenses  alone  of  the  "Three 
Racers "  were  more  than  $30,000,000,  or 
more  than  any  one  of  them  paid  in  death 
losses.  It  cost  more  to  get  the  business 
than  the  business  itself  was  worth. 

THE   PROBLEM    OF    INVESTING 

Something  had  to  be  done  with  all  this 
money  that  was  coming  in.  It  had  to  be 
put  to  earning  money,  both  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  reserve  requirements  and  to  make  a 
good  showing  in  the  rcjxirts  and  the  adver- 
tisements of  the  companies.  What  was  to 
be  done  with  these  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  which  additional  tens  of  millions 
were  added  every  quarter? 

Originally,  the  methods  of  investing  these 
trust  funds  were  prescribed  by  the  insurance 


law  and  by  the  charters  of  the  coir 
First  mortgages  on  improved  real  ests 
exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  its  appraised 
tion,  were  a  favorite  form  of  the  inves 
as  were  United  States  bonds,  the  be 
varioixs  states,  cities  and  counties,  and 
bonds.  The  law  at  first  limited  invet 
to  securities  of  this  class.  There  wa: 
if  any,  oppoirtunity  to  speculate  in 
Every  oldtime  insurance  company  1 
real  estate  department  with  its  cxp 
praisers,  its  able  real  estate  lawyers, 
title  books.  To  them  builders  and  in 
went  who  had  good  properties  and  dei 
borrow  money  on  them  at  the  lowest 
interest.  Sure  returns  and  not  spet 
profits  was  the  basis  on  which  the; 
insurance  investments  were  made. 

The   insurance   companies  were,   ir 
days,    the   best   market   for    United 
state,  and  municipal  bonds.     They  w 
largest  holders  of  United  States  bon 
were  ready  purchasers  of  the  bonds  ol 
and  cities  which    had    never    default 
repudiated.     What   a  contrast  there 
twcen  this  and  the  first  statement  un< 
head   of  assets   in   the    sixty-second 
report  of  the   trustees  of  the    Mutu. 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York  for  t 
1905,  which  reads; 

"  United    States     bonds     and    other    se 
ti43,i9i.443»4" 

An  unsophisticated  reader  might  thii 
the  item  "United  States  bonds"  mad< 
least  a  reasonably  substantial  part 
securities  under  this  heading.  In  fat 
are  only  $25,000  in  par  value,  or  a  hur 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount. 

THE    DESCENT    TO   CRAFT 

The  descent  from  these  conscrvati 
liable,  gilt-edged  investments  to  the 
syndicate  "securities,"  manufactured 
directors   and   trustees  themselves  ar 
by    themselves    as    railroad    magnatt 
industrial  promoters  to  themselves  as  t 
of  the  policy  holders'  money,  was  not  * 
It  was  a  gradual  process.     The  yielc 
the  temptation  presented  by  these  ir 
siblc    millions   of    dollars   was    nr,t    li 
impulse  which  impels  a  respccfcible 
to  take  from  a  shop  counter  some  exj 
trifle  for  which  she  is  unable  to  pay. 
not    even    the    criminal    propensity 
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ops  out  in  the.  habitual  bank  burglar  or 
ckpocket.  It  was  the  force  of  circum- 
inces,  without  any  stronger  innate  desire 

profit  at  other  people's  expense  than  is 
mmon  to  the  better  class  of  Americans. 
The  beginning  of  the  unsafe  investments  of 
!se  funds  is  hard  to  trace.  It  goes  back,  as 
;  beginnings  of  most  bad  practices  in 
urance  management  do,  to  Mr.  Hyde.  In 
desire  to  advertise  the  Equitable,  he 
[an  to  build  the  great  modern  office  build- 
s  of  which  the  massive  granite  and  marble 
uitable  structure  on  Broadway  in  New 
rk,  the  home  office,  is  one  of  the  first. 
at  attracted  much  attention.  Its  very 
t  was  an  advertisement  to  the  American 
ilic  who  liked  to  roll  millions  under  their 
igues  in  speech.  Having  put  up  this  great 
1  costly  office  building,  the  next  problem 
i  to  make  it  pay  interest  on  the  investment. 
at  was  difficult.  The  business  men  of 
se  days  were  not  used  to  paying  $20,000 

Sjo.ooo  in  office  rent.  They  were  ac- 
;tomcd  to  climbing  up  steps  and  the 
irly  invented  elevators  were  looked  at 
ance.  Nor  was  doing  business  in  a 
Kmcnt  regarded  with  favor.  Mr.  Hyde, 
order  to  get  revenue  from  the  basement  and 
tbasement  of  the  Equitable  Building, 
;anized  a  safe  deposit  compan\' ,  which 
wise  was  something  of  an  innovation. 
■  took  stock  in  it  himself  and  had  his 
mds  take  stock  in  it;  and  then  he  had  the 
■npany  lease  the  basement  of  the  Equitable 
ilding  on  Broadway.  It  was  several  years 
fore  this  safe  deposit  company  made  much 
iney.     But  Mr.  Hyde  believed  in  it,  and, 

in  the  Equitable  so  in  the  safe  de])osit 
npany.  he  bought  out  discouraged  or 
patient  stock  holders.  Thus  the  safe 
»sit  "graft"  began. 

What  was  done  in  New  York  was  done 
;h  the  Equitable  buildings  in  other  cities; 
i    the     companies    which     imitated     Mr. 

de  in  other  respects  imitated  him  in  putting 

great  office  buildings.  These  companies 
"  followed  Mr.  Hyde  in  the  safe  deposit 
1  other  kinds  of  subsidiarj'  "graft." 

THE    GROWTH    OF    PARASITE    COMPANIES 

In  like  manner  the  parasitic  trust  company 
'  bank  developed.  In  ordor  to  get  a  profit- 
e  tenant  for  the  ground  floor  of  the 
uitable's  Broadway  building,  Mr,  Hyde 
k  stock  in  a  trust  company  and  rented 


space  to  it.  The  Equitable  had  surplus  cash 
from  time  to  time  awaiting  profitable  invest- 
ment. What  was  more  natural  than  that 
this  cash  should  be  deposited  with  the 
trust  company  which  was  paying  rent  to  the 
Equitable,  in  which  the  Equitable's  officers 
were  stockholders  and  of  which  the  Equitable 
was  the  landlord?  The  money  had  to  be 
deposited  somewhere,  why  not  where  it  would 
do  good  in  both  ways? 

The  trust  companies  thus  looked  after 
the  investment  deposits  and  the  banks  took 
charge  of  the  current  cash  and  checking 
accounts.  Both  banks  and  trust  companies 
made  excellent  tenants.  When  the  officers 
had  succeeded  in  securing  such  good  tenants 
and  also  as  officers  had  succeeded  in  finding 
such  good  banks  and  trust  companies  to  keep 
their  surplus  funds,  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  they  should  invest  their 
own  surplus  salaries  and  personal  savings 
in  the  stock  of  such  desirable  institutions? 
As  large  stockholders,  they  could  elect  them- 
selves directors,  and  as  directors  they  could 
be  sure  that  the  money  of  their  life  insurance 
companies  was  as  safely  cared  for  as  if 
they  kept  it  in  their  own  possession  as 
trustees  and  directors  of  these  life  insurance 
companies.  There  was  this  additional  ad- 
vantage to  the  policy  holders — ^that  the 
money,  if  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  life  insur- 
ance companies,  would  draw  no  interest, 
while  if  it  were  kept  in  the  vaults  of  these 
banks  and  trust  companies,  the  policy  holders 
would  profit  by  the  interest  which  these  banks 
and  trust  companies  would  regularly  and 
faithfully   pay. 

This  is  the  way  the  subsidiary  and  parasite 
corporations  began.  They  were  convenient 
machinery  by  which  a  body  of  men  acting  in 
a  double  capacity  could  buy  and  sell  to  and 
from  themselves;  for  they  were  at  the  same 
time  the  trustees  of  the  policy  holders  and 
the  directors  of  these  banks  and  other 
financial  corporations.  Any  other  result  than 
the  one  that  has  come  would  have  been 
remarkable.  Men  who,  year  in  and  year  out, 
cnuld  withstand  the  strain  of  such  a  situation 
and  could  resist  the  temptation  to  take 
jirofits  to  themselves  which  (in  smaller 
amounts)  must  have  gone  to  somebody- 
such  men  would  have  been  exceptional. 
This  situation  made  a  demand  upon  the  al- 
truism of  modern  financial  life,  which  not  one 
high  financier  in  a  hundred  could  withstand. 
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Having-      yielded    m   these    ways    to    the 
emptations    of    the    irresponsible    miUions, 
md  having  found  this  yielding  pleasant  and 
profitable,    what  more  natural  than  that  the 
bisurance   officers  should  seek  to  create  more 
temptations  to  yield  to?    The  life  insurance 
companies  did  a  great  business  in  real  estate 
mortgages.      Every  mortgage  had  to  be  ac- 
companied with  a  fire  insurance  policy.     The 
title  of    the    mortgagor  had  to  be  searched. 
The  same    oflficcrs  who  owned  stock  in  the 
parasite  banks  and  trust  companies  and  in 
the  safe  deposit  companies  became  individual 
stockholders  also  in  the  fire  insurance,  title 
guarantee,  and  mortgage  companies. 

Thus  there  grew  up  around  everj-  one  of 
these  great  life  insurance  companies  a  group 
of  parasite  corporations  in  which  the  life 
insurance  officers,  trustees,  and  directors 
owned  stock,  which  were  managed  by  their 
sons,  their  brothers,  and  other  relatives,  and 
which  fattened  on  the  policy  holders'  funds. 
The  man  who  was  borrowing  money  on  his 
real  estate  did  not  care  how  high  the  title 
and  insurance  charges  were  provided  the  rate 
of  interest  which  he  paid  were  correspond- 
ingly lowered.  It  was  only  the  total  cost  of 
his  loan,  not  the  individual  items  that  made 
it  up,  which  interested  him.  Thus  insidiously 
and  to  a  greater  extent  every  year,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  money  market  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  policy  holder  to  the  parasite 
corix) rations.  The  rate  of  inteiest  paid  on 
mortgages  was  cither  less  than  tlie  corre- 
sjKjnrling  rate  charged  by  private  lenders,  or 
a  greater  risk  was  taken  without  correspond- 
ingly higher  interest.  Instead  of  the  old 
requirement  that  no  loan  should  exceed  half 
the  appraised  value,  loans  were  made  to 
70  and _ 80  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value; 
and  the  appraisals  were  often  higher  than  the 
toal  value. 

The  experience  of  the  Depew  loans,  recently 
brought  out  in  the  Equitable  investigation, 
is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
mortgage  "  graft ' '  was  worked .  Senator 
IJepew  was  a  stockholder  in  a  town  improve- 
ment company  whose  property  was  situated 
near  Buffalo.  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the 
Equitable  and  was  on  its  pay  roll.  The 
Kquitable  made  a  large  loan  on  this  property, 
which  it  had  to  foreclose  and  cany  for 
several  years,  at  a  loss,  on  its  books.  In 
this  particular  case,  after  public  exposure, 
Senator    Depew   took   up    the   loan;  but    in 


many  other  cases,  the  Iq^s  on  fore 
required  the  buying  in  of  unprofitable  p 
and  the  marking  off  from  time  to 
real  estate  losses. 

It  was  a  natural  step  from  buying  1 
the  banks  and  trust  companies  where 
insurance  deposits  were  kept,  to  the 
ization  of  new  banks  and  trust  coi 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  these  d 
It  was  this  power  to  wield  the  iires] 
milhons  which  brought  about  the 
ization  of  the  Guarantee  Trust  Co 
the  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co 
the  United  States  and  Mortgage 
Company,  the  Lawyers  Title  Compa 
National  Bank  of  Commerce,  and 
great  financial  institutions.  The  in 
officers  and  trustees  either  bought  olc 
or  trust  companies,  or  got  cbarte 
started  new  ones.  They  would  capitali 
modestly  and  issue  the  stock  to  ther 
Then  they  would  increase  the  capital  s 
issuing  additional  stock  at  several  tir 
value  and  sell  this  new  stock  at  a  high 
the  life  insurance  companies.  They  ■ 
far  as  to  have  the  insurance  coi 
buy  stock  at  inflated  figures  and  se 
their  friends  at  much  lower  figu 
appeared,  for  instance,  that,  whi 
Equitable  Life  was  buying  stock  in 
company  at  more  than  ten  tim 
value,  it  was  selling  similar  stock  to  1 
or  their  friends  at  only  five  times  1 
value. 

The  rioting  in  activities  here  de 
began  after  Mr.  Hyde's  death,  which  o 
more  than  si.x  years  ago.  For  the  m 
who  succeeded  the  first  generation  o 
insurance  officers  lacked  the  feehi^  of  p 
pride  and  care  which  President  Hy 
President  Winston  had.  They  had  i 
to  restrain  them  except  the  fear 
law  or  the  fear  of  insolvency,  anc 
empty  these  were  as  terrors  I  will 
next  month. 

Thus  the  adding  to  insurance  of  the 
investment  and  the  rush  to  get  busini 
growth  of  jiarasitc  companies  and  the 
quent  extravagance  and  irresponsibili 
these  things  were  to  be  expected.  Th 
of  their  growth  which  has  been  told  ■ 
the  barest  outline  contains  lessons  in 
and  morals  that  there  is  much  need  t« 
and  ponder  in  this  time  of  universal  ( 
zation. 


THE   LATE   JACOB   L.  GREENE 


PbvBJUraplfnl  Or  l>rf»'^ 


Uniti^  aiat«  when.  Mr.  Hyia<!  1<>W 
u4  kept  hU  iompJUiy  relaBweiy  inull 


ol  th*  Connsclliut  Mulual  Life  [tiiuranct  CnmiiinTi,  which  tut  thi  Urges)  life  Insuiapi^" . ' 
tl   hii  [ziinrii^iion  □!  uvlnia  vith  insiiriiii:^.      Mc.  CF<efi.c  lt«uUuIly  Teiiilcd.  thli  tuih   ll'' 
jlI.Eiiid  tis  conduct  free  Irum  ciudcrn.  evils 


THE    LAST   OF    THE   TERRITORIES 

THE  UNWILLINGNESS  OF  ARIZONA  TO  BE  MERGED  WITH  NEW 
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M.  G.  CUNNIFF 


TEN  Congressmen  went  uut  to  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  last  fall  to 
find  out  what  the  peoyjle  of  these 
territories  thought  of  being  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  one  vast  state,  to  be  called  Arizona, 
only  slightly  smalJer  than  Texas.  Admission 
looked  probable  last  ycar^O  Idaho  ma  and 
Indian  Territory  as  one  huge  state,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  as  another.  But  Arizona 
hung  back.  "Rather  than  join  with  New 
Mexico,"  said  its  people,  "we  will  gladly 
remain  as  We  are.  Come  out  here,  Eastertiers, 
and  we'l!  show  you  why." 

So  these  ten  Congressmen  went  to  New 
Mexico  first.  Later  Arizona,  overjoyed,  re- 
ceived them  in  the  lower  eastern  corner  of 
Cochise  County,  talked  and  demonstrated 
through  Pima,  Pinal,  and  Maricopa,  con- 
verted thera  in  Yavapai,  and  sent  them  home 
through  Apache,  ready  to  a  man  to  fight 
against  tlie  merger.  And  it  is  a  fight. 
More,    it    is    a    national  drama.     The  moves 


of  the  statehood  campaign  have  set  the 
United  Statea  Senate  at  loggerheads;  iliey 
have  been  marked  with  crime  and  r^in  in 
Pen.ii£ylvaiua ;  they  have  involved  men  of 
mfay  states.  But  vital  as  the  question  is  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  most  vital 
to  those  vigorous  Americans  who  are  striig- 
gling  to  build  commonweal th!=  out  of  what 
were  but  recently  stretchesof  virgin  forest  and 
glaring,  sunbaked  desert.  No  other  question 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  is  arousing 
half  the  red-hot  enthusiasm  that  this  is, 

I  went  to  the  territories  just  in  advance  of 
these  Congressmen.  I  asked  every  person  I 
met  in  New  Mexico  and  in  Arizona  whether 
he  wished  joint  statehood.  New  Mexico 
was  lukewarm.  Many  said,  "  No."  Moi 
said,  "  We  want  single  statehood,  but  we  can.1 
get  it.  So  we  will  take  joint  statehood. 
half  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread."  The 
was  no  such  wavering  in  Arizona.  Askir 
that  question  was  like  touching  a  match  to  a. 


Sker.  Men  did  not  merely  say, 
want  joint  statehood,"  They 
Speeches.  They  sho  t  forth  reasons 
tofd  stories.  They  made  parables 
s  overwhelmed  me  with  arguments, 
I  analyzed  the  situation,  storekeepers 
d  me  to  tell  me  all  about  it.  con- 
I  hung  over  rear  seats  of  cars  to  discuss 
oing  men,  business  men.  teachers, 
,  Democrats.  Republicans,  Prohibi- 
If  wcfe  all  in  the  same  mood.  Sheriff 
iwrv  of  Yavapai  County,  said  to  me 
icott.  "Sir,  I'd  like  to  see  Arizona  b 
But  half  a  state  with  New  Mexicc 
pther  half?     Well.  I'd  rather  sec  it  a 


territory  till  I  die,"  This  Was  the  gist  of 
what  they  ail  said.  There  are  advocates  of 
joint  statehood  in  Arizona.  But  in  an  in- 
discriminate inquiry  among  all  classes  of 
people  I  could  not  find  one.  Behind  this 
remarkable  unanimity  naturally  lies  a  story. 
Last  winter's  bill  to  admit  Oklahoma  and 
Indian  Territory  as  the  new  state  of  Oklahoma; 
and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  the  new 
state  of  Arizona  passed  the  House,  fell  asleep 
in  the  Senate,  and  died  with  the  end  of  the 
session.  It  bound  up  the  fortunes  of  the 
proposed  Oklahoma  with  those  of  the  proposed 
Ari:!oaa.  Amended  in  the  Senate  to  admit 
onlv  the   new  state  of  Oklahoma,  it  never 
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THE   F1RS7  STEP   [N  CONOUEBING  THE  DESERT 

came  to  arfeptance.  In  the  present  Congress 
the  new  Oklahoma  cannot  be  denied.  With  its 
half  million  of  energetic  people,  its  wealth,  its 
bustling  towns,  its  huge  crops»  its  prosperous 
ranches,   its  productive   mines,   it  is   already 


OSt  OF  THE   SMELTERS  AT   JERUME,  ARIZONA 


dotted  here  and  there  with  lawless  miniog ' 
camps    and    peopled    by    "bad    men,"    cow- 
boys,    and     Jack     Hamlin     gamblers,     that 
fiction  lias  painted.     Life  in  them  is  no  more 
like  that   in   the   "Arizona   Kicker"   and  in 


THE  AAILROADS  HAVE   DONE    MUCH    TO  DEVELOP  THE   TERHITUKIES 
A  train  leaving  Prcscotl  tvj  ihc  ?JciTth 


a  lustier  commonwealth  than  a  good  half 
dozen  of-  the  states.  The  point  at  issue  is 
the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Ariaona, 

Neither  territory  is  the  wild  waste  of  cactus- 
grown    desert    and    bare    mountain    range. 


current  cheap  talcs  of  Western  life,  than 
the  California  mining  camps  of  to-day  Jff 
like  those  that  Bret  Hartc  pictured.  In  \h- 
populated  districts,  it  is  safer  without  a 
"gun"    than   with  one.     There    is   probali^' 


CATTLE  CUKKALLhU   ,\T   A   STATION    IN 
HhW   WEXItO 


HAKVLSriNG   ALfALKA    FROM    IRRIGATED 
IN   SOUTHERN  aRIZoNa 


flence  in  anv  one  day  in  the  territories 

the  same  day  in  New  YorkorChicagu. 

s  have  broad,  clean  Streets  and  side- 

eleclric    lights,    good    water  systems, 

lines,    excellent    schools.     I     would 

ind  my  children  to  the  public  schools 

itt.  Ariz.,  than  to  most  of  those  in 

■ork — the     teaching    and    the    asso- 

would    be    as    good,    the   sanitation 

iling.  to  be  sure,  is  open.  The  people 
towns  believe  that  open  games  of 
,  poker,  faro,  kcno,  and  craps,  such 
]y  draw  crowds  into  the  saloons,  are 


IHE    TEKKITORIAL  CAPITOL  AT    fHOKNlX 

necessary  to  lead  miners,  sheep  herders,  and 
other  dwellers  outside  to  spend  their  money 
in  the  centres  of  trade.  But  all  newer 
communities  make  the  same  mistake,  and  it 
is  far  less  objectionable  to  walk  down  the 
main  street  of  Albuquerque  or  of  Preseott, 
within  the  sound  of  the  rattle  of  the  roulette 
balls  and  within  sight  of  the  little  groups  of 
gamblers,  as  the  doors  swing  to  and  fro,  than 
to  walk  down  the  Bowery  in  New  York. 
For  these  towns  keep  hidden  some  kinds  of 
vice  that  New  York  obtrudes.  TIic  gambling 
is  an  evil,  but  it  is  as  decently  managed  as 
open  gambling  can  be.  Churches  arc  plentiful 
and  each  territory  has  a    fast-growing    uni- 
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A    LAND    WHERE    WATEK    IS    BADLY    N'EtUtU 
The  dcierl  Ken  through  Ihc  Hole  in  Ibc  Rock  DC«i  niocou 

versity    and    many    other   educational    insti- 
tntians. 

Nor  does  either  territorv  prove  on  wider 
travel  to  be  the  sweep  of  aridness  that  a 
through  traveler  sees  muc-h  of  when  crossing 
the  continL'nt  by  the  Santa  F^  Railroad  on 
the  nurth  or  the  Southern  Pacilic  on  the 
south.  There  are  indeed  miles  and  aching 
miles  of  desert,  and  the  whole  lower  end  of 
the  Ro-rkies  flings  its  huge  bulk  across  the 
territories.  But  so  vast  is  their  area  that 
besides  the  deserts  and  the  mountains  each 
contains  a  greater  belt  of  white  jiine  forest 
than  any  state  now  possesses — a  broad  band 
of  which  is  perpetual  forest  reserve.     There 


THE    WATER   WASTE   TN   THE  SPRING  FLOODS 
Wlilch  the  TonlD  Dim  will  tiVK 

are  hundreds  of  miles'  of  broad  river  valleys 
now  irrigated,  or  to  be  irrigated  as  soon  as 
the  government  dams  now  building  are  com- 
pleted ,  20 ,000,000  acres  in  all,  that  are 
thrice  or  four  times  a.s  fertile  under  irrigation 
as  the  rich  vallevs  of  the  Conneetieut  or  the 
Susquehanna.  There  arc  mining  regions  and 
communities  as  permanently  produi'tive 
those  of  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania.  Tl 
arc  thriving"  cities  like  Las  Vegas,  A 
querque,  Prescott,  Phoonix.  and  Tucson, 
territories  are  more  fruitful  tlian  they  sc«. 

New  Mexico — and  Arizona,  too,  for 
matter — believes  it  ought  long  ago  to 
become   a.  state,  of  itself.     As  long  agu 
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granting  statehood  passed  both 
and   Senate  and   failed  only   in   con- 

IT*rm  after  terra  since  then,  one 
I  dcWgate  after  another  has  ham- 
Ky  for  admission.  Not  long  ago 
Lay  of  Ptnn&ylvania  argued,  traded, 
tA,  and  tilitiustcred  for  it.  The  dark 
'  '  lis  will  LUinc  later  in  the  tale, 

. .    in   the   la&t   session   made 
>n  oi  New   Mexico,  jointly  with 
■  his   pet    measu re ,    and    Mr.    B .    S. 
Ibe  former  terntoriat  delegate  from 
tfexico.    devoted     his    four    years    of 
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.HERE    ASTRKSrSCENE  IN  LaSCKUCES, 
XF.W   MEXICO 


jlhc  House  to  pleading  for  state- 


I 

fninU   of   %he    states    had    a    smaller 
•''"■"  ''tan  New  Mexico  when  admitted 
hus  an  area  about  equal  to 
■\.   New   Vurk,  and   New  Jersey 
111  its  fw-ople  arc  spread  all  Over 
enunu-rators    ha\e    but    thirty 
irc    their   data   and    receive    but 
s-half  cents  a  name,     Thev  simply 
it    up    all    the    minei^  and   sheep 
ly  are  thus  kft  out      The  pop- 
>bably  somewhat  short  of  300.000 
rque  newspai>er  makes  an  estimate 
>ubtk^    close    to    correctness- 
people    frr>m    the    states.     117.000 
ij.ooo  Indians.     The  present  valu- 


t 


IT  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  HOT  IN  NBW  MEXICO- 

ation  of  propc  rty  for  tax  assessments  estimated 
at  about  one-fifth  the  real  value  is  143,000,000. 
Taxed  at  anything  like  its  real  worth,  this 
wealth,  of  course,  could  easily  mamtam  a 
state  government.  And  with  the  further 
development  of  the  territory,  both  population 
and  wealth  are  bound  to  increase,  since  the 
development  that  present  indications  promise 
win  be  largely  agric-ultural.  To-day  only  one 
acre  in  300  is  under  cultivation. 

Tile  territory  ls.  now  largely  dependent  on 
mining,,  ranching  and  lumbering.  The  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Company  and  other  interests 
own  iron  mines  in  the  north  from  which  1,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  a  day  are  shipped  to  the 
bmcltcrs  at  Pueblo.  Colo.  It  has  anthracite 
coal  and  vast  beds  of  bituminous,  of  which 
it  produces  about  a  ipitlion  and  a  half  tons 
a  year.  There  are  j.joo  miles  of  railroad, 
1  000  miles  of  which  were   built   in  the   last 


OK  l>KV  IN   AKiZONA 
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five  years.  Grant  County  is  said  to  mine 
more  turquoises  than  all  the-  rest  uf  the 
world.  New  Mexico  ships  about  200, qoq 
head  of  cattle  a  year  to  be  fattened  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley  states-  The  great  Boston 
wool  market  is  maintained  largely  through 
its  share  of  Ntw  Mcxieo's  annual  output  of 
35,000,000  pounds.  The  wool  is  shipped  by 
way  of  Galv-eston.  partly  to  secure  cheaper 


'.  •."■*.    '^ 


of  it  is  shipped  by  the  carload  to  G 
for  export.  Recently  several  carlof 
cent  to  Glasgow.  Thii  waste  from 
runs  the  electric  lighting  plant  for  A 
que,  whose  owners  are  talking  of  acll 
trie  power  to  run  pumps  for  irrigation  1 
out  the  valley  in  which  Albuqucft 
Down  in  the  Mesilla  Valley,  where  tht; 
have  raised  huge  crops  o£  alfalfa.,  gr; 


^ 
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i 
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A    Ml.SS1f)N    .'W'HOOl,    niK    INUIAN   CHH-DREN 


rates,  partly  because  a  bag  of  wool  weighs 
three  pounds  more  when  it  reaches  damp 
Boston  than  when  it  left  dr)'  New  Mexico. 
Its  gold  and  silver  mines  produce  a^bout 
$10,000,000  a  year. 

I  Siiw  at  Albuquerque  great  train  loads  of 
logs  brought  down  from  the  Ziifii  Moimtains 
to  be  made  into  sashes  and  doors  at  the  mills 
of  the  American  Lumber  Company  there, 
whose  thousand  employees  turn  out  $  i  .000,000 
worth  of  manufactured  lumber  a  yeat.     Some 


fruits  in  irood  years,  the  Gnvem 
pushing  forward  the  Elephant  But 
project  to  impound  the  water  that 
waste  in  the  spring;  and,  when  that 
pleled,  agriculture  will  be  as  cer 
enterprise  there  as  an  ideal  clin 
crops  can  make  it.  Already  settle 
Texas  are  Hocking  into  the  valley  to 
the  small  allotments  pemiittei  mi 
provisions  of  the  irrigation  project; 
acre  of  irrigated  land  in  that  chi 
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pToductive   as  four  in   a   land  of  rainfall. 
Similar  irrigation  projects  are  under  way  in 
other  parts  of  the  territory — the  Hondo,  the 
La  Plata,  and  the  Las  Vegas  projects — and 
many  acres  are  irrigated  by  private  enter- 
prise.   The   Estancia  Valley  already  has  a 
reputation  for  its  fruits,   and  the  orchards 
of  Colfax  are  a  delight  to  the  eye.     When  the 
irrigation  works  now  being  pushed  arc  com- 
pleted,   New    Mexico's    agricultural    output 
will    be   considerable.     Watt^   is    the   prime 
necessity,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water  if  it 
can  only  be  controlled,  or  pumped  up.     In 
places  it  is  but  a  little  way  under  the  ground. 
L-  Deming,   near  the   Mexican  line,  is  a  little 
W-  pandise  of  green  fields  and  whirling  wind- 
f     miUB.     For  years  one  of  its  leading  products 
was  water,  which  was  sent  by  the  railroad  to 
El  Faso,  Texas,  and  sold  there. 
A  large  part  of  the  territory  is  not  divided 
small  holdings,  as  in  most  of  the  states, 
is  covered  by  vast  land  grants  running 
to    the    Spanish   occupation — princely 
in  many  cases  owned  by  people 
the  territory  and  rented  largely  to 
dean  ranchers  and  fanners.     Because  of 
huge  grants  New  Mexico  is — in  spite 
its  ¥ride  stretches  of  public  domain — ^less 
to  bomesteading  than  one  might  sup- 
for  practically  all  the  good  land  not 
by  small  farmers  is  embraced  in  them. 
,-  But  after  all  the  chief  problem  lies  in  the 
^people  of  the  territory,     Albuquerque  gives  a 
{■tr  impression  of  town  life  in  the  northern 
.part.    Itisthe  largest  city,  with  perhaps  a  popu- 
^Istion  of  10,000.     Just  outside  its  limits  is  Old 
cTown,  the  historic  Albuquerque  of  Spanish 
and  Mexican  tradition.     Walk  on  a  moon- 
■     light    night    through    its    unlighted    streets 
k  ^flanked  by  squat  lines  of  adobe  dwellings,  to 
r  "the  little  plaza  fronted  by  the  church  built 
by  mission  padres,  and,  standing  there,  you 
will  be  aware  of  nothing  to  make  you  believe 
the  time  later  than  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  dark  figure  will  move  silently  along  iii  the 
dtist  of  the  street,  appearing  and  disappeciring 
as    it    crosses    the    checkerboards    of    mnun- 
Ught    and  black  shadow,  and  siRldcnly  slip 
noiselessly  through  the  apparently  blank  side 
of  a  dwelling.     You  ma;'  hear  a  guitar  or  a 
mandolin.     The  scene  is  all  Spanish  or  all 
Mexican,  as  you  will.     It  is  not  American — 
till  >'0u  hear  the  buzz  of  a  trolley  car,  and  you 
hurry  out  of  this  fixed  sur\-ival  of  a  dead 
century  to  be  whirled  a  mile  or  so  back  into  as 


busy  a  little  city  as  can  be  found  in  the 
West.  This  is  the  modem  Albuquerque,  with 
brilliantly  lighted  streets,  factories,  mills,  and 
banks,  a  school  in  every  ward,  and  a  Commer- 
cial Club  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  in 
New  York,  built  up  by  people  of  education 
and  enterprise.  What  strikes  an  observer  is 
that  Old  Town  with  its  2,000  or  more  Mexicans 
sits  there  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  modem 
Albuquerque  with  its  10,000  or  more  Amer- 
icans with  a  fair  proportion  of  Mexicans 
among  them.  Elsewhere  the  proportion  of 
Mexicans  is  larger.  Santa  F^  is  more  Mex- 
ican than  Albuquerque — a  town  older  by 
three-quarters  of  a  century  than  Jamestown 
or  Plymouth.  For  all  its  modem  capitol 
it  has  a  Mexican  air.  Outside  of  the  towns 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  the  pro- 
portion of  Mexicans  is  more  than  half. 
Some  counties  are  almost  wholly  Mexican. 
All  told,  between  two-fifths  and  one-half  the 
people  are  Mexicans. 

Some  are  descendants  of  aristocratic  Spanish 
families  still  conducting  in  almost  feudal 
fashion  vast  sheep  ranges  on  lands  granted 
to  their  ancestors  by  the  Spanish  crown. 
Or  they  are  progressive  business  men  differing 
no  more  from  their  American  associates  than 
the  casual  Germans  or  Jews  or  Frenchmen 
with  whom  they  daily  do  business.  They 
arc  Spaniards  or  Mexicans,  but  Americanized. 
Senator  Bcvcridge  on  a  flying  trip  of  in- 
vestigation through  the  territories  asked 
Mr.  Isidore  Armijo,  the  probate  clerk  of 
Donna  Ana  County,  if  he  were  not  a  Mexican. 

"Xo,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  your  parents  were  Mexican?"  asked 
the  Senator. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Armijo,"  and  yours  wore 
German,  but  that  doesn't  make  you  Dutch." 

Mr.  Solomon  Luna,  the  richest  sheepman 
of  the  territory,  president  of  the  Commercial 
Bank  of  Albuquerque,  is  another  who  con- 
siders himself  an  American.  His  home  is  in 
a  hacienda  at  Los  Lunas,  and  he  feeds  his 
60,000  sheep  over  practically  the  whole  of 
Valencia  County.  He  docs  not  own  all  the 
lan<l — much  of  it  is  still  public  domain — but 
he  owns  the  water  courses,  which  means  that 
he  monopolizes  the  resources  of  the  region 
through  whifh  they  run.  He  has  5,000 
acres  of  irrigated  land  under  cultivation. 
He  maint-iins  hundreds  of  Mexican  em- 
ployees. The  territorial  Governor,  Miguel 
Otero,  who  has  just  been  replaced  by  the 
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President's  new  appointee,  Mr.  A.  Haggeman 
of  Roswell,  is  another  prominent  citizen  who 
is  a  descendant  of  an  old  Spanish  family  of 
influence  in  the  territory  since  the  days  of 
the  Spanish  occupation. 

But  with  all  the  sprinkling  of  men  like 
these,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  ordinary 
Mexicans,  alien  in  blood,  language,  tradition, 
political  consciousness,  and  temper  of  mind 
to  the  Americans  who  are  building  up  the 
territory.     And  they  vote. 

Intermarriage  of  Americans  and  Mexicans 
is  not  uncommon.  The  little  Mexicans  go 
to  school  with  the  little  Americans.  Prac- 
tically all  the  Mexicans  are  devout  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  Church  is  very  strong  in 
the  territory.  Naturally  a  large  proportion 
of  the  Mexican  children,  go  to  the  church 
schools.  The  territorial  Legislature  always 
contains  a  number  of  Mexicans,  In  some 
counties  the  Mexicans  dominate.  Mr.  Armijo, 
who  made  the  retort  to  Senator  Bcvcridge, 
keeps  some  of  the  records  of  Donna  Ana  in 
Spanish,  and  I  have  been  told  that  records 
are  so  kept  in  other  counties.  Interpreters 
are  required  in  the  courts  to  interpret  Mexican 
testimony  to  the  American  half  of  the  jury  and 
American  testimony  to  the  Mexican  half. 
A  brief  visit  to  a  court  in  Albuquerque 
brought  me  upon  the  startling  scene  of  a 
lawyer  addressing  a  jury  with  the  assistance 
of  an  interpreter.  The  lawyer  would  pause 
intermittently,  whereupon  the  interpreter 
would  translate  his  words  and  even  mimic 
his  gestures.  Naturally,  interpreters  are  re- 
quired in  jury  rooms  to  make  the  reasoning 
of  the  alien  jurymen  plain  to  one  another, 
in  order  that  a  verdict  may  be  reached.  The 
territory  then  is  very  much  Mexicanized. 
Political  bosses  wield  their  power  because 
they  can  "swing  the  Mexican  vote," 

"Why,"  said  an  Albuquerque  man  to  me 
jocosely,  "they  say  that  over  in  Donna  Ana 
County  they  vote  the  sheep." 

When  I  pressed  for  the  amount  of  truth 
behind  the  joke  he  said:  "They  vote  the 
Mexican  herders  and  that's  not  much  different 
from  votinf;  the  sheep." 

Two  brothers  Hubbell  were  the  bosses  of 
Bernalillo  County.  Indeed  one  of  them,  Mr. 
Frank  Hubbell,  was  the  Republican  boss  of 
the  territory  until  the  recent  overturn  which 
brought  Mr.  W.  H.  Andrews  into  that  posi- 
tion. One  brother  was  sheriff  of  the  county, 
the  other  was  treasurer  and  collector.     They 


are  half  Mexican.     They  know  how  to  handle 
the    Mexican    voters.     They    appointed    one 
Eslavio  Vijil  county  superintendent  of  schools. 
A  common  report  was  that  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write.     Though  this  was  not  true, 
he  had  as  much  fitness  for  the  place  as  a 
Chicago  ward  heeler.     Jurymen  were  drawn 
not  by  lot,  but  by  selection  by  an  officer 
of  the  court  who  chose  them  from  the  jury  list. 
It  was  said  that  a  litigant,  by  seeing  one  of 
the  Hubbells,  could  practically  pick  his  own 
jury,  or  pick  at  least  a  venal  one.     It  was 
only  after  the  exposure  of  the  alleged  wrong 
doings  that  the  lot   system  of  selection  was 
established  last  fall.     Last  summer  Governor 
Otero  removed  the  Hubbells  and  Vijil'from 
office. 

Nor  are  other  examples  of  Mexican  pre- 
eminence in  politics  lacking.  Mr.  Pedro 
Perea  of  Bernalillo  was  territorial  delegate  to 
the  Fifty-sixth  Congress.  In  several  of  the 
counties  the  school  superintendents  are  Mex- 
icans. Mr.  Elfego  Baca  wanted  to  be  district 
attorney  of  Socorro  County.  He  fought  the 
administration  until  they  capitulated,  and  his 
reward  was  the  district  attorneyship  of  both 
Socorro  and  Sierra  counties — the  salary  of 
one  office  was  not  large  enough  to  satisfy 
him.  He  is  now  boss  of  both  counties, 
Mr.  Eugenio  Romero  is  boss  of  San  Miguel 
County.     And  so  it  goes. 

Mr.  Rodey,  who  speaks  well  of  the  Mexicans, 
said  to  me,  "They  do  not  go  into  corrupt 
deals  except  under  the  leadership  and  with 
the  encouragement  of  Americans  from  the 
states."  Now  see  what  happened  on  this 
head.  Mr.  W.  H.  Andrews,  the  now  notorious 
"Bull"  Andrews,  came  out  to  Albuquerque 
to  see  what  he  could  do  with  some  proper- 
ties in  which  he  and  certain  other  Pennsyl- 
vania politicians  were  interested.  He  came 
from  Mead  ville ,  Penn.  For  years  he  had 
been  the  political  henchman  of  Senator  Quay 
in  the  devious  machinations  that  such  service 
called  for  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  about 
the  capitol  at  Harrisburg.  The  New  Mexico 
enterprises  of  Mr.  Andrews  and  his  friends 
were  carried  on  under  the  corporation  names 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Development  Company 
and  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  &  Iron  Company. 
While  in  Albuquerque,  Mr.  Andrews  lived  at 
a  hotel.  It  was  understood  in  the  town  that 
he  still  kept  a  Pennsylvania  residence — in 
Pittsburg.  But  sumptuous  offices  were  main- 
tained in  Albuquerque.    The  company  bad 
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od  and  timber  land.  It  set  to  work 
;  railroads,  partly  to  open  them  up, 
ftly  as  a  good  speculation  in  itself, 
ita  P^  Central  was  built  from  Santa 
orrance  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
:  Albuquerque  Eastern  was  then  set 
om  Albuquerque  to  Moriarty  on  the 
ne.  A  branch  line  was  projected  to 
K  Hagan  coal  fields  of  the  subsidiary 
Yf  the  New  Mexico  Fuel  &  Iron 
y.  Other  subsidiary  companies  were 
d  to  build  other  lines.  The  Quay 
OS,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Andrews  at  the 
ere  the  most  active  promoters  in  the 
'.  "Bull"  Andrews  early  let  it  be 
that  he  wanted  to  be  Senator  from 

state  of  New  Mexico,  and  his  friend 
pon  Senator  Quay  was  willing  to  help 
}ition.  Quay  fought  for  statehood 
id  nail  in  the  Senate,  and,  threatening 
Id  up "  all  other  legislation  until 
sico  was  granted  statehood,  succeeded 
ing  the  Senate's  business  throughout 
11  of  one  session. 

was  Andrews's  need  to  be  Senator  so 
I  asked  for  him  at  his  office  in 
Tque  in  October.  I  was  told  that 
East  on  biisiness.  He  was.  Within 
ight    the    cashier  of   the    Enterprise 

Pittsburg  committed  suicide,  leaving 

behind  saying  that  Andrews  had 
both  his  ruin  and  the  bank's.  The 
IS  wrecked,  swamped  by  the  loans  it 
Je  to  the  Pennsylvania  Development 
y  and  Mr.  Andrews ;  and  it  was  charged 
!  loans  had  been  made  through  the 

complicity  of  the  bank  officers  with 
{.  The  hope  of  Quay  and  of  Andrews 
1  that  New  Mexico  would  be  made  a 
id  Andrews  its  first  Senator.  How 
lid  serve  the  Pennsylvania  Dcvelop- 
mpany  Mr.  Andrews,  who  is  credited 
iwing  the  devices  of  commercialism  in 
better  than  most  men,  knows  best, 
J  asserted  that  he  hoped  to  get  the 
te  of  New  Mexico  to  guarantee  his 

bonds. 
i.    S.    Rodey    had     served    several 

territorial  delegate  to  Congress,  and 
■ked  as  no  other  New  Mexican  has 
for  statehood.  He  is  now  the  most 
idvocate  of  joint  statehood   in  the 

a  lawyer,  enthusiastic,  argumenta- 
mlar.     Last  year  he  came  up  for  re- 
Mr.    Andrews    was    one    of    his 


most  vociferous  supporters.  Mr,  Rodey  was 
so  confident  of  the  Republican  nomination 
that  he  scarcely  made  a  campaign.  His 
friend,  Mr.  Andrews,  in  part  attended  to  that. 
The  delegates  from  the  counties  were  Rodey 
delegates.  When  the  convention  met,  to 
the  vast  astonishment  of  most  people  in  the 
territory,  Mr.  Andrews  and  not  Mr.  Rodey 
was  nominated — and  later  elected.  The 
methods  by  which  the  delegates  were  con- 
verted almost  over  night  are  said  in  New 
Mexico  to  have  been  a  new  kind  of  politics 
imported  from  Pennsylvania.  Almost  over 
night  Mr.  Andrews  replaced  Mr.  Rodey  as 
territorial  delegate,  and  replaced  Mr.  Frank 
Hubbell  as  Republican  boss  of  New  Mexico. 
Even  a  friend  and  a  well-wisher  of  the  territory 
must  think  that  New  Mexico  is  not  in  a 
position  to  saddle  its  problems  on  Arizona. 
No  better  type  of  American  exists  in  the  West 
than  the  average  American  dweller  in  New 
Mexico,  but  the  possible  effects  of  Pennsyl- 
vania political  methods  on  Mexican  voters 
do  not  look  attractive  in  the  light  of  the  easy 
success  of  such  a  man  as  "Bull"  Andrews. 
Now  it  is  just  this  phase  of  the  situation  in 
New  Mexico  that  makes  a  large  part  of  Ari- 
zona's case.  There  are  not  more  than 
150,000  people  in  Arizona,  more  than  25,000 
of  whom  are  Indians  on  reservations,  who  of 
course  do  not  count.  But  Arizona  is  not  a 
half  Mexican  community.  The  1 25,000  people 
there  are  vigorous,  enterprising  Americans. 
It  is  asserted  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion 
of  college  graduates  among  them  than  in  any 
other  population  of  similar  size  in  the  country 
— engineers,  lawyers,  doctors,  business  men, 
farmers.  The  proportion  of  college  men  I 
met  there  makes  me  easily  believe  it.  I 
visited  schools,  and  found  well  paid  college 
and  normal  school  graduates  teaching  bright 
children  under  sanitary  conditions  and  ac- 
cording to  modem  methods.  The  schools  in 
Prescott  and  in  Phoenix  are  as  good  as  those 
in  Boston.  The  men — and  the  women,  too — 
take  pride  in  their  towns,  take  pride  in  their 
territory,  Arizona  is  as  different  from  New 
Mexico  as  Texas  is.  Its  dwellers  are  no 
better  than  the  somewhat  larger  number  of 
Americans  in  New  Mexico,  but  they  do  not 
share  their  common  life  with  an  alien  people, 
and  they  do  not  want  to.  But  in  a  state 
made  of  the  two  territories,  the  300,000 
people  of  the  New  Mexico  end  would  outvote 
the  185,000  people  of  the  Arizona  end,  and  the 
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new  state  would  naturally  assume  the  New 
Mexico    tone. 

"Would  the  people  of  Massachusetts," 
asked  a  lawyer  in  Phoenix,  "be  willing  to 
have  Congress  peremptorily  mei^e  the  state 
with  New  York?    Well,  that's  our  situation." 

The  new  state  of  Oklahoma  will  probably 
be  Democratic,  Ts  Senator  Beveridge,  the 
leader  of  the  joint  statehood  movement, 
trying  to  drag  Arizona  in  as  a  make-weight 
for  New  Mexico  in  order  to  create  a  Repub- 
lican state  to  balance  it?  If  Congress  will  not 
admit  the  territories  separately,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  four  United  States 
Senatorships  will  be  handed  to  less  than  half  a 
million  people,  the  people  of  Arizona  are 
content  to  wait  until  they  have  built  a  state. 
They  beg  that  New  Mexico,  too,  be  allowed  to 
stand  on  its  own  merits,  to  come  in  or  to  stay 
out  according  to  its  own  achievements. 

If  it  were  true  that  Arizona  is  not  likely 
within  a  reasonable  time  to  attain  statehood 
stature.  Congress  might  well  say,  "We  want 
to  end  territorial  governmejit  witliin  our 
boundaries.  If  you  arc  not  able  to  stand, 
alone  with  the  other  commonwealths,  you  and 
New  Mexico  together  surely  can.  Your 
135,000  people  together  with  their  155,000 
brothers  in  New  Mexico  will  Icam  in  time 
how  to  manage  the  Mexican  element,  and, 
in  the  great  new  state,  American  ideas  and 
American  progressivencss  are  bound  to  pre- 
vail." But  Arizona  is  in  no  such  position. 
Its  people  maintain  that  the  territory  is  fit 
for  statehood  now — as  in  everything  else 
than  population  it  is — and  the  very  spirit 
of  their  daily  work  is  the  indomitable  ambi- 
tion to  build  a  vigorous  commonwealth. 

In  1870  there  were  but  17a  farms  in  the 
territory,  covering  but  22,000  acres.  By 
1890  there  were  1,400  with  1,300,000  acres. 
In  1900  there  were  nearly  6,000  with  nearly 
2,000,000  acres  and  worth  nearly  $30,000,000. 
This  land,  practically  all  under  irrigation, 
produced  a  return  a^'eraging  more  than  $60 
an  acre.  This  advance  tells  the  story  of 
plucky  business  men  and  farmers  who  met  the 
irrigation  problem  and  solved  it  with  their 
own  brains  and  their  own  capital. 

Now  th:Lt  the  Government  has  taken  hold 
of  it,  and  the  Colorado  River,  the  Salt,and 
the  Gila  are  to  be  robbed  of  their  floods  to 
fill  irrigation  ditches  as  soon  as  the  dams 
are  completed  at  Rincon  and  Yuma,  new 
miles  of  rich  alfalfa  fields  and  fniitful  orchards 


will  widen  Arizona's  strips  of  green 
Oranges  ripen  in  the  Salt  River 
earlier  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
States,  and  they  bring  a  h^her  pri 
any  others.  Dates  are  now  being 
successfully  there.  There  is  no  better 
for  melons,  fruits,  grains,  and  alfal 
southern  Arizona;  there  is  no  a^ 
enterprise  more  alluring  than  i; 
farming  where  there  is  no  possibility 
failures.  People  are  only  too  re 
flock  in  wherever  water  can  be  had,  ai 
farmers  who  come  in  are  men  of  tl 
type  that  have  made  the  commonw 
Oklahoma.  More  will  come  in,  wl 
Yuma  and  the  Tonto  dams  are  coi 
There  are  10,000,000  acres  of  land 
territory  susceptible  of  irrigation  ai 
1,000,000  acres  have  thus  far  been  rei 

Besides  the  farms,  Arizona  has  lei 
grazing  land,  on  which  I  saw  sleek  ] 
fattening    cattle,    and    its  forests    ai 
greater  in  extent  than  those  of  New 
Lumber  is  shipped  from  Flagstaff  to  j 
of  the  country.     About  200,000,000 
lumber    is    cut    every    year,    mostly 
northern  part  of  the  territory.     Mui 
is    shipped    in    manixfactxired   form. 
$3,000,000  worth  of  sheep,  cattle,  an* 
are  sold  from  the  ranges  annually, 
chief  asset  of  the  territory  is  her  wealtl 
erals.,   Arizona  is  now  the  leading  cop 
ducing  centre  of  the  world,  and  its  oi 
gold  and  silver  is  very  considerable. 
mining  output  amounts  to  more  thi 
000,000    a    year.     Mines    like    the 
Verde  and  the  Copper  Queen  suppo 
porous  towns  like  Bisbee,  Globe,  and 
There  are  nearly  2,000  patented  mii 
all  mining  experts  agree  that  the  30 
acres  of  Arizona's  mineral  belt  have 
been  merely  scratched. 

Twenty-four  states  have  been  adm 
the  Union  with  a  smaller  populati< 
Arizona  now  has,  and  twenty-seven 
smaller  amount  of  taxable  property, 
standard  for  admission  has  been  rais 
ad\-ancing  years,  the  people  of  the  1 
arc  not  faint-hearted  about  their  al 
attain  any  standard  Congress  m 
They  arc  willing  to  stay  out  until  the 
it.  The  few  advocates  of  joint  state 
the  territory — I  received  a  letter  aftei 
the  territory'  from  a  small  joint  st 
association  in  Pima  County — assert  ■ 
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ratknis  which  own  the  great  mines  and 
liboads  in  Arizona  are  behind  the  anti- 
statehood  movement.  It  is  true  that 
re  opposed  to  the  merger  of  the  territory 
few  Mexico,  because  they  do  not  wish 
1  the  danger  of  being  taxed  as  the 
led  state,  managed  by  the  New  Mexican 
light  tax  them.  But  to  maintain  that 
rporations  are  responsible  for  so  nearly 
tious  a  feelii^  as  seems  to  exist  in  Ari- 
1  futile.     They  could  not  do  it.     They 


might  reach  some  of  the  people ;  they  could  not 
fool  practically  all.  The  explanation  is  simpler. 
Americans  building  a  commonwealth  take  a 
jealous  pride  in  its  integrity.  All  Arizona 
asks  is  a  square  deal.  The  Foraker  amend- 
ment to  the  statehood  bill  of  last  year 
provided  that  the  question  of  admis- 
sion be  submitted  to  popular  vote  in 
both  territories,  each  voting  separately. 
This  would  be  a  fair  method  of  settling 
the  difficulty. 
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VCHINE  TREASURER— THE  LONG  THEFT  OF  PUBLIC  FUNDS  TO   KEEP  A    PARTY 

POWER— A    STORY    OF   UNBLUSHING   GRAFT,  WITH    ITS   TRAIN   OF  SUICIDES 
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'  ERE  is  a  chapter  of  political  corrup- 
tion— and  now  of  redemption — 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  surpass  in 
tical  history;  how  the  corrupt  political 
e  in  Pennsylvania  for  forty  years  or 
ied  state  money  to  keep  itself  in  power, 
and  has  other  sources  of  profit  and  cor- 
;  but  it  is  enough  now  to  tell  the  story 
the  misuse  of  state  funds,  in  order  to 
le  full  meaning  of  the  election  of  a  non- 
e  state  treasurer.  This  election  may 
seginning  of  political  freedom, 
on't  mind  losing  a  governorship  or  a 
ore  now  and  then,  but  I  always  need 
£  treasuryship,"  the  late  Senator  M.  S. 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  reported  to  have 
.\nd  he  always  controlled  it,  and  upon 
d  the  corrupt  structure  of  his  political 
e.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the 
d  colonial  Treasury  building  that  stood 
lorth  end  of  Capitol  Hill  at  Harrisburg 
:  real  source  and  seat  of  state  govern- 
In  the  stately  capitol  that  reared  its 
alongside,  governors  and  legislators 
nd  went.  But  the  power  that  made 
rid  the  money  that  often  elected  them 
om  that  little  red  building.  When  it 
a  down,  the  "system"  moved  with  the 


Treasurer  to  the  new  building ;  for  the  system 
was  continuous.  The  manipulation  of  state 
funds  for  political  and  private  purposes  has 
long  been  Pennsylvania's  shame.  It  has 
made  fortunes  and  unmade  men.  Juggling 
with  millions  has  caused  many  tragedies,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  suicides.  Beyond  the 
occasional  disclosures  that  were  made  when  a 
victim  died,  the  people  could  only  guess  at 
■what  was  going  on ;  for  the  smug,  nicely 
balanced  printed  reports  covered  a  multitude 
of  financial  sins. 

But  the  people  at  last  revolted.  The  reform 
movement  which  began  with  the  awakening 
of  Philadelphia  has  had  its  larger  result  in  the 
election  of  a  Democratic  state  treasurer  who 
was  chosen  by  the  duccnt  voters  of  every 
party.  With  his  election  a  blow  was  struck 
at  the  corrupt  system  of  state  finance  and  a 
new  era  of  Pennsylvania  politics  began. 

THE    PRIVATE    USE    OF   STATE    MONEY 

The  debauchery  of  the  state  treasury  was 
begun  by  William  H.  Kcmble  in  the  sixties. 
His  motto  was,  "Addition,  division,  silence." 
He  used  state  funds  to  finance  the  building  of 
a  street  railway  in  Philadelphia.  Robert  W. 
Mackey  was  interested  in  the  same  road  and 
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he  became  state  treasurer.  His  term  ex- 
pired before  he  finished  the  deal.  Under  the 
law,  as  it  was  then,  the  Legislature  elected 
treasurers,  who  could  not  succeed  themselves. 
Then  the  law  was  changed  to  make  the  office 
elective  by  the  people.  Mackey  thereupon 
succeeded  himself  and  concluded  the  railway 
transaction.  In  those  days  the  state  treas- 
urers did  not  bother  to  distribute  funds  to 
banks  and  then  themselves  borrow  it.  They 
simply  took  it. 

Quay  had  come  to  be  a  power  in  state 
politics  and  his  black  hand  showed  in  every 
treasury  administration.  All  the  state  treas- 
urers were  his  friends.  He  named  every 
Republican  candidate  for  the  office.  The 
state  cashier,  T.  Blake  Walters,  was  his  asso- 
ciate in  speculation.  Then,  by  accident,  an 
honest  man,  Samuel  Butler,  a  Quaker,  was 
elected  treasurer.  He  refused  to  become  part 
of  the  corrupt  system  of  manipulation  and 
demanded  a  cash  accounting.  There  was  a 
slK^rtage  of  $260,000.  Quay  was  in  despair. 
He  raised  $160,000;  the  rest  was  paid  by 
Senator  J,  Donald  Cameron.  Walters  killed 
himself.  He  was  the  first  of  the  men  driven 
to  suicide  by  the  misuse  of  the  state's 
money. 

Quay  decided  it  was  safer  to  go  alone.  He 
therefore  had  himself  elected  state  treasurer 
in  1885.  He  placed  $400,000  of  the  state 
funds  in  the  People's  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
then  borrowed  it  to  buy  stock  in  the  North 
Chicago  Railway  Company.  This  was  a  suc- 
cessful deal  and  the  money  was  restored.  But 
when  John  S.  Hopkins,  cashier  of  the  People's 
Bank,  killed  himself  in  189S,  his  papers  gave 
the  pubUc  for  the  first  time  the  revelation  of 
Pennsylvania  state  treasury  methods.  Among 
them  was  this  significant  letter: 

"Commonwealth  op  Pennsylvania 
"Treasury  Department 

"Harrisburg,  Pa.,  July  31,  1896. 
"James  McManes,  Esq.,  President    People's  Bank, 
iniiladclphia,  Pa. 
"Dear  Sir:     On  Monday  we  will  mail  you  check 
for  $100,000,  for  credit  of  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania General  Fund,  which  will  make  a  credit  to  our 
account  of  $600,000.     The  understanding  is  that  I 
am  not  to  draw  against  any  part  of  this  S6oo,ooo 
deposit  until  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Quay  has  paid  or  ar- 
ranged satisfactory  to  you  the  loan  of  $100,000, 
which  you  are  to  make  to  him  next  week. 
"Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed.)        "B.  J.  Havwood. 

"SUte  Treasurer." 


The  Hon.  R.  R.  Quay  was  Senator  Qua; 
There  was  also  foujid  the  famous  tt 
from  Quay  to  Hopkins: 

"  If  you  buy  and  cany  a  thouasnd  Met  for  1 
shake  the  plum  tree.  M.  S.  Q 

The  "plum  tree"  was  the  state  to 
and  shaking  it  meant  givii^  a  depos 
active  was  Quay  in  the  distribution  c 
funds  that  he  has  been  called  "the  '. 
General  of  the  State  Finance." 

THE    GROWTH   OP   STATE    FUNDS 

All  the  while  the  state  funds  were  i 
ii^.  In  1878,  the  sum  at  the  disposal 
State  Treasurer  was  $1,021,000;  in  : 
had  grown  to  $14,000,000.  This  coe 
the  general  fund,  of  about  $10,000,000, « 
from  current  revenues,  and  a  sinking  1 
$4,000,000,  to  redeem  state  bonds, 
curiotis  thing  always  happened  with  th 
ing  fund:  the  state  treasurers  distrib 
among  banks  that  paid  only  3  per  cent 
est,  while  the  state  itself  was  paying 
cent,  on  its  bonds.  At  any  time  the 
urer  could  have  bought  up  these  bom 
the  ' '  system ' '  demanded  that  the  i 
fund  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  poli* 
Practically  the  same  thing  was  true 
general  fund.  Part  of  it  is  devoted 
state  school  appropriation.  But  the  : 
had  to  wait  six  months  to  get  their  1 
while  political  banks  used  it.  Meanwl 
school  trustees  were  borrowing  mon« 
paying  4  per  cent,  interest. 

REMOVING    SAFEGUARDS     PROM     STATB 

Quay  had  so  long  exercised  a  kind  o) 
nal  guardianship  of  state  funds  that 
dared  to  enforce  the  few  laws  that  place 
safeguards  about  them.  The  Penns" 
penal  code  prohibits  any  state  tr 
from  depositing  money  in  banks  in  wl 
holds  stock,  yet  they  did  so.  Some 
urers  even  became  directors  in  insti 
that    held    deposits. 

To  aid  the  manipulation  system  a  L 
passed  by  which  a  new  state  treasur 
office  five  months  after  his  election, 
of  course,  gave  the  retiring  treasurer 
adjust  his  affairs.  The  banks  were  t1 
required  to  pay  interest  on  state  d> 
In  1895  a  legislator  introduced  a  res 
requiring  banks  having  state  deposits 
interest.     It  was  referred  to  the  Finaoc 
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mittee,  which  included  Boies  Penrose  (now 
United  States  Senator)  and  W.  H.  Andrews. 
We  shall  hear  more  of  Andrews  later.  The 
resolution  was  never  heard  from  at  that  ses- 
non;  but  at  the  next,  when  a  strong  reform 
movement  headed  by  Mr.  John  Wanamaker, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sena- 
tor, was  causing  the  Republican  organization 
some  anxiety,  a  bill  was  passed  requiring 
depositories  to  pay  interest  at  2  per  cent. 
That  law  specified  that  the  Treasurer  "shall 
select  the  banks  in  which  state  money  is  to 
be  deposited,  subject  to  the  approval  of  tlie 
Board  of  Revenue  Commissioners  "  This  Board 
includes  the  treasurer,  the  Auditor  General, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth.  Yet 
no  treasurer  was  known  to  consult  his  col- 
leagues as  required  by  law.  The  state  funds 
were  farmed  out  to  the  banks  that  would  lend 
them  in  turn  to  politicians. 

STATE    MONEY   AS   A   CAMPAIGN   FUND 

Take  for  example  the  case  of  the  Chester 
County  Trust  Company  that  failed,  having 
(80,000  of  State  funds  on  deposit.  On  the 
books  was  an  item  of  3  per  cent,  on  this  deposit 
chained  to  "current  expenses."  When  the 
president,  Mr.  Smedley  Darlington,  was  asked 
on  the  witness  stand  during  the  investigation 
of  the  failure  about  this  item,  he  said: 

"That  item  represents  our  political  assess- 
ment." He  then  said  it  was  paid  over  to  the 
Republican  state  and  county  committees  as  a 
resvilt  of  an  understanding  "with  the  parties 
who  were  influential  in  controlling  state  de- 
posits." 

Mr.  Darlington  admitted  that  "As  long  as 
the  state  deposit  was  in  the  Trust  Company 
there  was  paid  in  contributions  to  the  Republi- 
can organization  from  a  to  3  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  on  deposit." 

But  there  were  other  ways.  Often  deposits 
■were  given  for  immediate  use  of  politicians, 
as  the  Turtle  Creek  incident  shows.  In 
1897  a  small  bank,  the  Citizens',  was  estab- 
lished at  Turtle  Creek  in  Allegheny  County. 
Mr.  John  L  Shaw,  of  Pittsburg,  a  friend  of 
Quay  and  a  politician,  approached  the  presi- 
dent. Dr.  T.  0.  Robinson,  and  said: 

"If  you  will  discount  a  note  of  $10,000 
for  me  I  can  get  you  a  state  bank  deposit  of 
$20,000.  The  deposit  will  stand  as  security." 
The  president  was  delighted.  When  the 
note  was  produced  it  proved  to  be  from  Shaw 
to  Boies  Penrose,  indorsed  by  Penrose,  then 


candidate  for  United  States  Senator  and  sub- 
sequently successor  to  Quay  as  leader  of  the 
Republican  state  machine.  Shaw  was  then 
candidate  for  the  Legislature  which  was  to 
elect  a  senator.  The  Citizens'  Bank  received 
a  state  deposit  of  $10,000  and  it  went  to  pay 
the  note.  The  bank  wondered  why  the  re- 
maining $10,000  was  not  sent.  The  presi- 
dent asked  Shaw  and  $5,000  additional  was 
received.  Then  the  bank  had  to  discount  a 
$2,500  Shaw  note. 

Then  the  $10,000  note  fell  due.  The  bank 
pressedpayment,  whereupon  Shaw  said:  "  If 
you  press  this  matter  further,  we  will  withdraw 
the  state  deposit."  That  note  was  paid  five 
years  later  through  the  Enterprise  National 
Bank  of  Allegheny,  which  was  destined  to 
have  an  ill-fated  part  a  few  years  later  in  the 
story  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  treasury.  We 
shall  presently  see  how. 

"bull"    ANDREWS   APPEAR3 

But  Shaw's  connection  with  the  Turtle 
Creek  Bank  was  only  the  beginning  of  his 
experience  as  manipulator  of  state  funds. 
He  had  no  official  connection  with  the  treas- 
ury, yet  he  was  able  to  secure  funds  for  any 
bank  that  would  accept  them  on  the  condi- 
tions he  imposed.  When  banks  about  Pitts- 
burg that  didn't  know  better  applied  for 
money,  they  were  told,  "You  will  have  to  see 
Shaw."  And  sometimes  they  did.  That  is 
what  the  Mortgage  Banking  Company  of 
Pittsburg  did. 

Two  years  ago  this  bank  had  a  small  state 
deposit  and  wanted  a  latter  one.  The  direct- 
ors saw  Shaw.  Shortly  after  this,  Shaw  was 
made  president  and  the  bank  got  a  state 
deposit  of  $200,000.  A  director  of  the  bank 
told  me  that  Shaw  got  the  presidency  on  the 
speciHc  understanding  that  he  could  get  tlie 
deposit. 

I  asked  Mr.  Shaw  if  he  had  secured  state 
money  for  banks. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  got  money  for  four 
banks." 

"And  why?"  I  asked. 

"Because  of  friendly  interest  in  them,"  he 
replied. 

But  the  Mortgage  Banking  Company  was 
not  the  only  bank  in  Allegheny  County  that 
received  a  large  state  deposit.  For  months 
funds  had  been  pouring  into  western  Penn- 
sylvania until  they  had  reached  a  total  of 
$6,500,000,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire 
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fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasurer.  Why 
was  the  money  going  there?  Simply  because 
the  state  treasurers,  in  recent  years,  had 
come  from  that  section  and  because  their 
political  friends  whose  schemes  needed  pro- 
moting, were  there. 

Chief  among  tte  banks  that  received  heavy 
deposits  was  the  Enterprise  National,  which 
was  hidden  away  in  a  corner  of  lower  Alle- 
gheny. Its  capital  stock  was  $200,000. 
The  president  was  Frederick  Gwinner,  a  stolid 
old  German  contractor  who  left  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  bank's  affairs  to  the  cashier, 
T.  Lee  Clark.  Clark  was  a  business  associate 
of  William  H.  Andrews,  known  as  "Bull," 
who  henceforth  looms  large  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Enterprise  -fiank  and  in  this  storj'. 

Andrews  was  bom  in  the  oil  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  his  first  experience  in  politics 
was  as  Standard  Oil  lobbyist  at  Harrisbui^. 
He  was  a  state  senator  then.  He  is  called 
"Bull"  because,  they  say,  he  "bulled  things 
through  the  Legislatiire."  Sometimes  he  is 
called  "Asparagus  Bill,"  because,  while  mem- 
ber of  a  legislative  investigating  committee, 
he  rendered  the  state  a  bill  of  expenses  that 
included  an  item  of  $1,000  for  asparagus.  He 
was  a  close  friend  of  Quay,  too,  and  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state  central 
committee  of  which  his  brother,  Wesley  R. 
Andrews,  is  now  chairman. 

In  1901,  after  being  defeated  for  state  sen- 
ator in  Allegheny,  he  looked  about  for  a  new 
poUtical  field.  All  the  state  political  boss 
jobs  were  filled,  so  he  hit  on  New  Mexico,  even 
then  struggling  for  statehood,  where  an  oppor- 
tunity for  bossism  was  in  the  making.  So  he 
went  to  New  Mexico  to  promote  its  politics 
and  its  resources.  He  found  that  he  needed 
a  railroad,  so  he  got  a  right  of  way  for  a  line 
which  was  to  connect  the  Atchison,  Topcka 
&  Santa  F^  and  the  Rock  Island.  lie  decided 
to  call  his  road  the  Santa  F6  Central.  "It's 
a  great  scheme,"  he  said,  "because  one  of  the 
big  roads  that  we  tap  will  have  to  buy  us  out." 
As  the  road  spread  before  his  vision,  he  had 
a  dream,  too,  of  political  empire,  for  state- 
hood not  only  meant  state  bonds  for  his  road, 
but  a  United  States  scnatorship. 

Building  a  railroad  in  a  raw  territory 
required  lots  of  money.  But  back  in  Penn- 
sylvania, he  realized,  as  his  eye  swept  the 
rich  land  of  undeveloped  resources,  was  the 
ever  available  state  treasury,  always  at  the 
beck  of   a   worthy  poUtician  in  need.     An- 


drews came  home  and  organized  the  Penn- 
sylvania Development  Company  which  was 
to  build  the  Santa  P^  Central  Raihtiad.  He 
made  himself  its  president  and  Cashier  Lee 
Clark  its  treasurer.  Clark  was  also  made 
treasurer  of  the  Santa  F^  Central  Railroad. 
Thus,  the  Enterprise  National  Bank,  with  its 
almost  unlimited  state  funds,  was  practically 
the  treasury  of  his  schemes. 

FINANCING   A    POLITICAL   AMBITION 

But  Andrews's  large  political  programme 
involved  a  vast  expenditure.  So  he  fell  back 
on  the  Permsylvania  Development  Company 
to  finance  his  ambition.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  state  funds  began  to  pour  anew  into 
banks  where  Andrews  and  his  company  did 
business.  For  wherever  there  was  Andrews 
paper,  you  could  find  that  a  state  deposit  had 
been  made.  Deposits  were  secured  in  Pitts- 
burg banks  on  tJte  condition  that  the  money  aas 
to  be  loaited  to  Andrews.  , 

But  New  Mexican  statehood  failed  and  the 
big  roads  failed  to  buy  up  the  Santa  F^  Cen- 
tral. Andrews  and  the  Pennsylvania  Devel- 
opment Company  needed  more  money.  Ac- 
cordingly the  "Bull"  charged  the  state  banks 
some  more. 

Small  banks  were  the  most  useful.  Out  at 
Shcridansville,  Pcnn.,  is  the  First  National 
Bank  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  One 
day  it  got  a  state  deposit  of  $100,000,  twice 
the  atnount  of  its  capital.  Then  it  loaned  the 
Pennsylvania  Development  Company  $75,000. 
It  was  not  loaned  in  one  sum,  but  in  fifteen 
$5,000  notes.  Each  one  was  signed  by  an 
officer  and  endorsed  by  the  company.  Even 
the  names  of  clerks  were  used.  But  they  got 
the  money. 

Cashier  Clark,  at  the  Enterprise  National, 
was  doing  his  share.  From  all  parts  of  the 
country  Andrews  drew  on  the  bank  and  Clark 
honored  every  draft.  The  state  deposits  in 
the  Enterprise  grew  steadily  until  last  Octo- 
ber they  reached  $1,030,000,  five  times  the 
amount  of  the  capital  stock.  Yet  across  the 
river  in  Pittsburg  an  institution  like  the 
Union  Trust  Company,  with  resources  of 
$52,000,000,  had  a  state  deposit  of  $45,000! 

But  you  must  remember  that  the  Enter- 
prise was  an  "Andrews  Bank."  Hence  the 
drain  on  the  state  funds  continued. 

Meanwhile  the  time  had  come  to  nominate 
candidates  for  State  Treasurer.  Philadelphia, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  John  Weaver, 
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had  turned  on  the  corrupt  bosses  who  had. 
ruled  the  city  for  years  and  was  fighting  for 
freedom.     This  spirit  swept  the  whole  state 
and  the  people  seized  the  moment  to  revolt 
against  the  Treasury  Cabal.     From  border  to 
i  border  the  cry  was,  "  We  want  a  new  treasury 
deal,"  and  party  lines  in  an  almost  unani- 
mously Republican  state,  were  wiped  out  to 
get  it.     The    Democratic    convention   nomi- 
nated Mr.  William  H.  Berry,  the  reform  mayor 
of    Chester,    for    Treasurer.^     The    Prohibi- 
tionists endorsed  him  ;     the  Lincoln  Party, 
which  was  the  independent  Republican  organi- 
lation,  took  him  up ;  and  the  City  Party  which 
was   fighting    Philadelphia's    fight,    declared 
for  him.     The  Republican  machine  nominated 
J.  Lee  Plummer,  who  was  called  "the  gang's 
messenger  boy."     The  state  treasury  became 
the  sole  campaign  issue,  overshadowing  the 
tariff  and  all  other  subjects.     "Turn  out  the 
gang,"  was  the  motto.  , 

From  a  hundred  platforms  in  every  county, 
speakers  told,  night  after  night,  the  tragic 
story  of  the  victims  of  the  state  treasury  and 
the  corrupt  alliances  for  the  misuse  of  its 
funds.  The  Turtle  Creek  conspiracy  was 
exposed  by  Mr.  Homer  L.  Castle,  the  Prohibi- 
tion candidate  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  also  spoke  for  Mr.  Berry.  The  whole  state 
had  waked  up  to  the  emergency. 

WRECK    OF   THE    ENTERPRISE    BANK 

Three  weeks  before  the  election,  at  the 
height  of  the  exciting  campaign,  Cashier  T. 
Lee  Clark  of  the  Enterprise  National  Bank 
committed  suicide  by  shooting.  An  examin- 
ation of  the  bank's  affairs  was  in  progress. 
The  same  day  the  bank  failed.  Yet  two  days 
previous,  the  State  Treasurer  had  put  in 
(30,000  of  the  state  funds. 

In  Clark's  farewell  note  was  this  sentence : 

"Andrews  has  worked  my  ruin." 

When  President  Gwinner  heard  the  news,  he 
I  "leciared: 

;        "This  bank  has  been  robbed  by  poUtidans  " 

-'  The  bank  was  found  to  be  loaded  with  An- 
■    drews  paper.     The  receiver  began  filing  suits 
against  Andre\vs  to  recover  funds.     The  can- 
uidate  for  the  New  Mexican  senatorship  hur- 
ried home  and  sought  to  convert  what  real 
estate  he  owned  into  cash. 

The  suicide  and  failure  were  taken  by  the 
people  as  a  proof  of  every  charge  made  against 


the  Treasury  Cabal.  They  were  made  the 
subjects  of  the  closing  speeches  of  the  cam- 
paign. On  election  day  at  Allegheny,  the 
mined  depositors  marched  to  the  polls  and 
voted  for  Berry.  Their  cry  was,  "  Remember 
the  Enterprise."  Berry  was  elected.  It  was 
the  bank  failure  that  did  it. 

"strict  accounting  and  publicity" 

At  Chester  I  -talked  with  the  new  State 
Treasurer.  At  fifty-three,  Mr,  Berry's  hair 
is  white,  but  his  eye  is  clear  and  his  jaw  is 
firm.  He  has  worked  his  way  from  a  ma- 
chinist's bench  to  success  and  prominence. 
He  is  a  Methodist  "  local  preacher  "  and  spends 
much  of  his  spare  time  in  the  pulpits  of  small 
country  churches.  Yet  Ue  has  been  in  politics 
for  years.  Chester  was  ruled  by  a  Republi- 
can machine.  The  Democrats  and  decent 
Republicans  were  hopeless  until  last  year 
they  asked  Berry  to  run  for  mayor. 

"I  will  if  you  don't  spend  a  cent,"  he  said. 
They  promised,  and  he  made  a  strenuous  race 
and  won.  But  Chester  is  now  clean.  This 
is  the  kind  of  man  who  succeeds  to  the  state 
treasuryship  next  May. 

"What  will  be  your  policy?"  I  asked 
him. 

He  whirled  around  in  his  chair  and  said: 
"  Strict  accounting  and  publicity." 

I  asked  Mr.  Homer  L.  Castle,  who  has  been 
retained  by  Mr.  Berry  as  special  counsel  for 
the  State  Treasurer,  what  his  ])lans  were  and 
he  said: 

"I  expect  to  sujicrvisc  .tI]  state  deposits 
when  Mr.  Berry  lakes  charge.  If  there  is  any 
question  of  the  stability  of  the  banks  where 
state  funds  havL'  bwn  fanned  out,  we  will 
demand  the  cash.  The  banks  must  give  up 
their  i)o!itical  sfcrcts  or  the  nioufy." 

Tile  protest  of  the  jH-ople  against  the  treas- 
ury graft  has  been  lieard  and  heeded  at  Ilar- 
risburg.  Governor  Pennypacker,  nominated 
and  elected  by  the  same  mat-hine  that  has 
manipulated  the  stale  treasury  for  years, 
has  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legislature 
to  begin  January  15th.  The  (irincipal  pur- 
pose is  to  enact  laws  to  safeguard  the  state 
money,  and  to  make  it  a  misdemeanor  to  ofi'er 
or  receive  compensation  fur  the  use  of  state 
funds  other  than  the  interest  legitimately 
allowed. 

Closely  following  this  call.  State  Treasurer 
Mathucs  issued  an  order  rL-tiring  the  sinking 
fund  from  the  various  banks.     He  began  to 
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"buy  state  bonds.    The  effect  of  the  new  deal 
"Was  already  being  felt. 

The  urgent  constructive  treasury  reforms 
are  these: 

(i)  A  law  to  limit  the  amount  of  state 
deposits. 

(3)  Better  security  for  state  funds;  col- 
lateral should  be  required  instead  of  bonds 
by  liability  companies. 


(3)  Applying  the  immense  idle  sui^ 
constructive  work,  thus  removing  the  U 
tion  to  manipulate  it. 

(4)  Personal  honesty  in  political  life. 
These  reforms  mean  the  passing  of 

the  most  powerfvil  and  corrupt  politic 
chines  ever  created.     It  is  significant 
constantly  growing  emancipation  from 
ing  boss  rule. 


THE   AWAKENING   OF   CHINA 

THE    BOYCOTT    A    SYMPTOM    OF  NATIONAL    CONSCIOUSNESS— A    NEW    INDUSTRIAI 
EDUCATIONAL    PROGRAMME— OUR    DISADVANTAGE    BECAUSE  OF    OUR    NARROW    P 

BY 

Dr.  W.  a.  p.  martin 

Dr.  Martin,  who  writes  the  following  article  on  the  conditions  and  tendencies  in  Chini 
to  tiiai  cojtntry  in  1850  as  a  missionary.  He  soon  assumed  the  duties  of  interpreter 
American  Minister,  and  assisted  in  making  the  treaty  of  1858.  He  was  thirty  years  pr- 
of Tung  Wen  College,  and  then  president  of  the  Imperial  University  until  the  Boxer  «j 
destroyed  it.  He  was  in  the  Siege  of  Pekin,and  in  1902  became  president  of  the  Uni 
of  Wuchang.  His  service  in  Chinese  education  covers  more  than  forty  years.  He  was 
adviser  to  the  Chinese  Governtnent  in  various  international  disputes  and  is  a  mandarin 

Throughout  the  fifty-five  years  of  his  residence  in  China,  therefore,  Dr.  Martin  has  hi 
stant  intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  Chinese  affairs — with  the  Empress  Dowager,  w 
Emperor  and  with  Viceroy  Chang.  His  visit  to  this  country,  during  which  this  arttc 
written,  was  partly  to  carry  out  an  unofficial  mission,  asking  tlie  President's  intervcni 
behalf  of  tite  Chinese  Government's  efforts  to  mitigate  the  stringency  of  our  exclusion  I 

Because  of  Dr.  Martin's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  his  personal  acquat 
with  tlie  Chinese  leaders,  his  least  statement  is  authoritative.  His  books  are  standard  sou 
information  on  their  subjects.  Among  them  are  "  Chinese  Legends,"  "A  Cycle  of  Cathay,' 
Lore  of  Catliay,"  and  volumes  in  Chinese  on  international  law,  philosophy  atuf  Christ 


FOR  two  years  all  eyes  have  been  turned 
to  China,  as  the  theatre  of  a  conflict 
between  two  adjacent  empires.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  the  dawn  of  peace 
would  reveal  another  spectre  to  fix  on  her 
the  attention  of  the  world?  In  addition  to 
other  superlatives,  China  now  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  organized  the  most  extensive 
boycott  ill  the  annals  of  history.  Such  move- 
ments are  usually  directed  against  individuals 
or  companies,  but  in  this  instance  it  has 
fallen  like  a  paralytic  stroke  on  the  commerce 
of  two  nations — amounting  to  a  war  waged 
with  the  weapons  of  peace. 

Boycotts  were,  indeed,  not  unknown  before 
Boycott;   and  some   of   them   affected   the 


intercourse  of  nations.  Witness  the  d 
tion  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor,  on  1 
of  which  all  patriotic  Americans  p 
themselves  to  abstain  from  the  sc 
beverage.  Colonel  Wynkoop,  one  < 
grandsires  of  my  own  family,  smash 
teacup  against  a  fire  grate  by  way  of 
in  the  general  protest,  and  the  people 
Thirteen  Colonies  were  of  the  same 
But  what  were  they  beside  four  h- 
millions  ?  Or  what  was  the  value 
trade  affected  in  comparison  with  tb< 
mous  traflic  carried  by  so  many  U 
steamers  between  the  two  shores  ■ 
Pacific  ? 
When  I  left  China  last  July,  the  exci 
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ms  at  its  height.  Every  oommunity  in 
letport  or  riverport,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Great  Wall  to  the  confines  of  Annam, 
was  seething  like  a  caldron.  An  Association 
of  American  Merchants  memorialized  otir 
Government  with  reference  to  the  gravity 
of  the  situation,  while  a  far  larger  body  of 
Cbmese  merchants  petitioned  the  Viceroy 
of  the  North  to  avert  the  ruin  that  was  staring 
tbem  in  the  face. 

"We  have  ordered,"  they  said,  "many 
goods  from  America  and  we  are  responsible 
for  them  on  arrival.  If  we  take  delivery — 
the  trade  in  the  South  being  already  stopped — 
we  cannot  sell  them.  Besides,  we  have  large 
stocks  on  hand.  Several  tens  of  millions  of 
taels  worth  of  goods  will  be  left  on  our  hands 
and  no  money  to  put  them  in  circulation. 
There  is  danger  of  our  being  ruined,  and  the 
whole  Shanghai  market  will  be  upset.  We 
are  greatly  alarmed  at  the  prospect." 

THE    BREAKING    OF    THE    BOYCOTT 

When  I  arrived  at  Seattle  in  August,  the 
first  question  addressed  to  me  by  the  reporters 
of  the  papers  was,  "What  about  the  boycott? 
Is  it  serious?  Will  it  last  long?" — showing 
that  our  Pacific  Coast  was  likewise  in  the 
throes  of  a  commercial  panic.  I  replied 
(and  I  quote  my  reply  only  as  a  proof  of  my 
foresight)  that  it  would  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion, because  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Chinese  of  different  classes  and  sections  to 
hang  together  and  to  merge  their  conflicting 
interests  in  a  sustained  struggle  for  a  common 
purpose.  That  it  was  "serious"  I  admitted, 
for  it  not  only  occasioned  present  loss  but 
threatened,  even  if  it  should  be  broken 
through,  the  crippling  of  our  trade  and  the 
impairment  of  our  national  influence  for 
years. 

Scarcely  a  month  elapsed  until  the  news 
came  that  the  boycott  was  broken,  and  now 
we  hear  that  there  is  a  fresh  demand  for 
American  merchandise.  Are  wc,  therefore, 
entitled  to  dismiss  all  solicitude  on  the 
subject  and  to  see  before  us  only  smooth  seas 
and  serene  skies?  In  my  opinion  this  whirl- 
wind, so  sudden  and  so  destructive,  is  not  the 
last  that  we  have  cause  to  apprehend.  It 
forebodes  other  and  possibly  more  terrible 
tempests.  To  vary  the  figure,  when  a  fever 
is  broken  the  patient  is  not  always  out  of 
danger.  The  after  effects  are  sometimes 
fatal.     The  only  guarantee  against  the  re- 


currence of  the  malady  is  the  removal  of 
its  cause. 

The  cause  in  this  case  is  one  that  concerns 
our  honor  as  Americans  and  appeals  alike  to 
our  justice  and  humanity.  We  have  to 
confess  with  shame  that  the  treatment  to 
which  Chinese  coming  to  our  shores  have  been 
subjected  has  been  such  as  to  drive  them  to 
desperation,  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  their 
entire  people,  and  to  incline  them  to  declare 
non-intercoiuse  for  all  time  to  come  unless 
they  can  come  to  us  without  exposing 
themselves  to  a  repetition  of  such  out- 
rages. 

The  remedy  as  applied  by  the  leaders  of 
the  boycott  may,  indeed,  prove  worse  than 
the  disease.  But  can  we  find  it  in  our 
hearts  to  refuse  them  our  sympathy?  They 
never  intended  to  employ  other  means  than 
those  of  passive  coercion;  but  why  should 
we  be  surprised  if  their  ignorant  countrymen 
retaUate  by  acts  of  violence?  The  murder 
of  American  missionaries  was  not  indeed  a 
direct  result  of  the  boycott,  but  who  can 
doubt  that  the  boycott  had  so  filled  the  popu- 
lar mind  with  resentment  that  a  spark  from 
any  quarter  was  liable  to  produce  an  ex- 
plosion ? 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  found  in  the  com- 
petition of  two  races  in  the  labor  market; 
and  this  dates  back  to  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California.  When  the  white  population 
was  sparse,  the  wages  of  workers  who  had 
made  their  way  on  foot  across  the  plains  were 
prohibitively  high,  and  possessors  of  mining 
claims  and  cattle  ranches  looked  to  the  Far 
East  for  cheap  labor  to  exploit  the  resources 
of  their  Eldorado?  The  first  batch  of  ad- 
venturers from  China  were  hailed  with 
acclamation.  They  were  actually  received 
with  the  honors  of  a  public  welcome  in  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  But  it  was  not  long 
till  the  wind  changed  and  blew  a  furious  gale 
in  the  face  of  all  new  comers.  They  were  too 
numerous.  They  came  in  such  swarms  as  to 
threaten  to  overwhelm  the  white  inhabitants. 
Frogs  arc  pretty  objects  as  they  sing  in  the 
bulrushes  but  when  they  push  themselves 
into  your  doughtroughs,  as  they  did  in  Egypt, 
admiration  gives  place  to  loathing. 

FOREIGN    IM.\1IGRANTS    OPPOSE    CHINESE 

The  poor  whites,  mostly  immigrants  from 
the  Old  World,  became  clamorous  for  the 
exclusion  of  a  race  who  by  low  wages  and 
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cheap  living  took  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths.  In  the  absence  of  legal  restrictions 
they  began  to  beat  and  to  bully  the  long- 
suffering  Orientals,  justifying  all  sorts  of 
outrages  by  the  plea,  "We  are  ruined  by 
Chinese  cheap  labor;  and  they  went  for  the 
heathen  Chinee."  Having  votes,  as  their 
Asiatic  competitors  had  not,  they  made 
themselves  heard  at  the  hustings  and  raised 
the  issue  into  a  party  question.  After  it  had 
been  bandied  to  and  fro  for  some  years,  the 
cxclusionists,  reinforced  by  every  train  that 
came  on  the  newly  made  railroads,  found 
themselves  strong  enough  to  dictate  to  the 
state  Legislature,  and  the  state  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  1 880,  a  special  commission  was  de- 
spatched to  ^China  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment to  check  the  influx  of  unwelcome 
laborers,  and  they  succeeded  in  negotiating 
a  convention  ostensibly  to  the  satisfaction 
and  interest  of  both  countries.  China  agreed 
to  keep  her  proletariat  at  home,  as  readily 
as  she  had  consented  to  give  away  strips  of 
territory  or  to  grant  concessions  to  other 
powers — acceding  to  the  request  in  each  case 
with  a  stately  generosity  that  scorned  to 
haggle  about  trifles.  Her  people  to-day 
sneer  at  her  former  indifference  as  the  result 
of  ignorance  rather  than  the  outcome  of  a 
lofty  policy.  Confessedly  temporary  and 
tentative,  that  first  convention  permitted  the 
United  States  "to  regulate,  limit,  or  suspend 
the  coming  of  Chinese  laborers,"  but  a 
proviso  was  annexed  apparently  to  save 
Chinese  dignity,  to  the  effect  that  "They  may 
not  absolutely  prohibit  it." 

By  1894,  the  anti-Chinese  party  had  grown 
so  powerful  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
them  short  of  absolute  exclusion.  A  new 
convention  was  signed  by  which  China 
abandoned  the  saving  clause  and  allowed 
her  laborers  to  be  shut  out  fore\'cr,  merely 
making  an  exception  in  favor  of  certain 
classes  of  her  people,  and  engaging  that  the 
articles  then  agreed  on  should  be  subject  to 
revision  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years. 

A    DEMAND    FOR   ALTERED    TREATIES 

The  sands  had  run  out ;  and  it  was  time  to 
renew,  to  alter,  or  to  denounce  the  convention 
last  year.  The  draft  of  a  new  treaty  was 
submitted  with  a  ^'iew  to  obtaining  more 
favorable  terms,  and  providing  against  the 
hardships    experienced    in    coming    to    this 


country  by  all  classes  except  the 
with  diplomatic  credentials.  It  wa 
and  counter  proposals  were  offer 
made  the  exclusion  articles  more 
than  before.  Hence  the  boycott, 
is  to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  as 
proper  treatment  for  the  privilege 
rather  than  to  exact  the  adir 
coolies. 

In  the  pending  negotiations,  Sir 
Liang,  a  clever  graduate  of  Yale, 
shown  himself  so  easy  to  hoodwin! 
his  predecessors.  Add  to  this  that ' 
of  wide-awake  readers  of  newspa] 
been  watching  proceedings  with  ai 
he^htened  by  a  growing  sense  oi 
solidarity  and  we  have  a  phalana 
which  insult  and  injury  cannot  pas 
lengcd.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppos 
Chinese  authorities  have  given  tht 
a  hint  to  agitate ;  for  the  lettered  gi 
the  leaders  of  mercantile  enterprises 
vigilant  and  more  sensitive  than  the 
mandarins.  This  boycott  is  esse 
popular  demonstration,  but  it  is  no 
the  countenance  and  sympathy, 
secret,  of  all  officials  high  or  low. 

To  appreciate  the  motives  that 
we  must  know  what  its  leaders  thi 
treatment  of  their  countrymen  by  tl 
States.  Here  is  an  extract  from  ; 
of  the  general  committee  which 
broadcast  from  the  scac<Kist  to  tl 
It  says: 

"In  ten  years  the  300,000  Chinese  in 
States  h.ive  shrunk  to  less  than  1 00,000, 
they  only  shut  out  lalmrers;  tliis  tinie  eve 
is  not  a  banker  is  ciiUed  a  lalx>rer.     Da 
mean  that  they  intend  to  prohihit  us  all? 
a  student  Roing  to  Americi  had  only  t 
ccrtilicate   from   a   eonsul.     Now   when 
arri\-t'i>  he  is  not  allowed  to  land,  but  m 
a  dark,  tilthy  huilding  aiid  stay  ten  or  fi 
aftcT  which  he  is  taken  before  a  judge  am 
not  this  like  the  treatment  meted  out  ■ 
If  he  makes  the  least  misstatement  he 
He  is  exainineil  by  a  physii-ian;  and  ev< 
no  disease,  the  [ihysieian  will  s:iy  that 
ex]Tcl  him. 

"Formerly  this  examination  was  lim 
rivals  in  America.  Now,  however,  t\ 
doctor  to  Honykong,  He  holds  up  a  b 
makes  every  one  try  to  jiunp  over  it. 
he  pronounces  them  sick.  If  their  ej 
least  little  bit  red,  he  says  the;'  are  diseo 
they  are  utterly  cut  off  from  going, 
memory   of   these    things    stirs    one's    w 
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men  spealdng  of  tlus' treaty  makes  us  heartsick. 
We  have  talcen  this  action  solely  because  this  year 
(1904)  the  treaty  closes." 

They  mean  and  they  say  elsewhere  that  they 
tabooed  American  trade  to  compel  our 
Government  to  grant  more  favorable  condi- 
tkins  in  a  new  treaty. 

THE    DOOR   CLOSED    AGAINST   STUDENTS 

The  picture  has  not  been  overdrawn.  It 
might  be  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  foreign  witnesses.  I  cite  but  one. 
An  army  chaplain  in  the  Northwest  told  me 
of  two  men,  both  sons  of  Christians,  who 
wished  to  pursue  their  studies  in  some 
American  college.  Shut  up  in  a  noisome 
shed  one  of  them  fell  sick  and  was  removed 
to  the  hospital.  The  other  obtained  leave 
to  visit  his  sick  companion  and  they  both 
escaped  to  Canada,  whence  they  made  their 
way  back  to  China.  Is  it  strange  that  while 
Japan  is  training  an  army  of  Chinese  students 
eight  thousand  strong,  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
filter  through  to  our  universities?  Who  can 
tell  how  much  we  thus  lose  in  our  Oriental 
prestige  ? 

That  the  boycotters  thus  emphasize  tlK 
hardships  of  students  bespeaks  our  sympathy. 
*he  outrages  to  which  other  classes  are  sub- 
jected are  also  dwelt  on,  but  I  forbear  to 
^nter  into  the  harrowing  details.  If  man- 
darins and  people  felt  no  resentment  for  such 
ti'eatment,  should  we  not  brand  them  as 
^anting  alike  in  humanity  and  patriotism? 

When  I  was  taking  leave  of  Viceroy  Chang, 
with  whom  I  have  spent  the  past  three  years, 
his  chief  adviser  handed  me  a  letter  begging 
me  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
^^presses  not  merely  the  sentiments  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Central  China,  but  of  all  the  high 
"^dictionaries  of  the  Empire — whatever  they 
"^ay  say  to  the  contrary.  This  document 
^ftviijg  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
resident,  it  is  here  inserted  for  the  informa- 
"^n  of  the  American  people. 

^fanslatioii  of  a  letter  requesting  good  offices 
'  t>chalf  of  the  laboring  and  mercantile  classes 
^  China  : 

'V^ttE  Hon.  Dr.  Martin, 
gj^     •»■.■    During  the  last  three  years  wc  have  often 
^.,  "Ranged  \'iews  on  the  subject  of  cdiication  and 
;t     ^*"  topics  of  the  day;  and  to  me  it  is  a  joy  to  1  eflect 
^    no  discordant  note  has  ever  marred  our  inter- 


^ 


^»*- 


«e. 


la  view  of  your  learning  and  your  long  residence 
of  forty  years  at  our  capital,  besides  filteen  years  in 
other  parts  of  China,  you  are  regarded  by  us  with 
profound  respect.  When  we  hear  your  words  we 
ponder  them  and  treasure  them  up  as  things' not  to 
be  forgotten.  It  is  by  your  scholarship  and  by  your 
personal  character  that  you  have  been  able  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  officers  and  scholars  of  the  Central 
Empire  in  harmony  like  this. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  a  matter  which  we  wish  to  bring 
to  your  attention,  a  matter  that  calls  for  the  eflforts 
of  wise  men  like  yourself.  I  refer  to  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  laborers.  It  affects  our  mercantile  as 
well  as  our  laboring  population  very  deeply.. 

We  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  your  fifty-five  years 
sojourn  in  China  and  to  sx>eak  a  good  word  on  our 
behalf  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  so  as 
to  secure  the  welfare  of  both  classes. 

If  through  your  jiersuasion  the  prohibitory  regu- 
lations should  be  withdrawn,  the  gratitude  of  our 
Chinese  people  will  know  no  bounds.  Your  fifty- 
five  years  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  China  will  have 
a  fitting  consummation  in  one  day's  achievement; 
and  your  name  will  be  handed  down  to  coming  gen- 
erations. 

Being  old  friends,  I  write  as  frankly  as  if  we  were 
speaking  face  to  face. 

(Sigoed.)  LiANO  Ting  Fen, 

Director  of  the  Normal  College  for  the  Two  Prov- 
inces, Intendent  of  Circuit  (Taotai),  etc.,  etc. 

Wuchang,  July  8,  1905. 

REAL    MEANING    OF    THE    BOYCOTT 

This  boycott  is  a  portentous  sign  of  the 
awakening  of  a  great  people  whose  interest 
and  feelings  are  not  to  be  trifled  with.  It 
required  hard  blows  oft  repeated  to  rouse  the 
sleeping  giant.  But  he  is  no  longer  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world  or  to  the  treatment 
that  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  other  nations. 

No  account  of  this  wonderful  awakening 
can  fail  to  recognize  the  agency  of  Chang, 
the  Viceroy  of  Central  China.  A  senior  opti- 
mus  in  the  ancient  classic,  his  conversion  to 
the  new  school  of  thought  was  accomplished 
by  the  victory  of  Japan  ten  years  ago. 
Scarcely  had  the  smoke  of  the  battle  cleared 
away  when  he  wrote  for  his  sul)ordinatcs  a 
book  of  instructions  entitled  "Education, 
China's  Only  Hope."  Laid  before  the  Throne 
it  had,  along  with  Kang,  not  a  Uttle  share 
in  impelling  the  young  Emperor  to  enter  on 
that  precipitate  career  of  reform  which  caused 
his  downfall.  Distributed  by  Imperial  com- 
mand, it  also  prepared  the  way  for  reform 
on  a  national  scale. 

He  has  Japanese  drill  masters  to  train  his 
troops,  if  necessary,  to  resist  Japan,  and  he 
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has  had  experts  in  the  arts  from  America, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  to  prepare  his 
people  for  a  commercial  conflict  with  the  great 
nations  of  the  West.  The  banks  of  the 
river  in  front  of  his  capital,  Wuchang,  are 
lined  for  miles  with  cotton  mills,  hempworks, 
silk  filatures,  glassworks,  iron  foundries  and 
powder  mills,  whose  high  chimneys  proclaim 
the  coming  war.  When  China  can  supply 
her  own  markets,  foreign  steamers  will  cease 
to  ascend  the  Yangtsekiang. 

If  this  sort  of  progress  is  not  altogether 
welcome  to  our  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
let  them  console  themselves  with  the  reflection 
that  progress  creates  new  wants;  and  just  as 
Great  Britain  continues  to  be  our  best 
customer,  so  will  a  renovated  China  (and 
Japan,  too,  notwithstanding  temporary  fluct- 
uations open  to  us  a  future  market  of  untold 
possibilities. 

SPREAD    OP    THE    NEW    IDEAS 

Going  within  the  walls,  we  are  struck  by 
the  great  number  of  fine  school  houses  in 
foreign  style  that  rise  above  the  huts  of  the 
natives.  Our  clever  Viceroy  knows  that 
the  industrial  arts  have  their  root  in  science 
and  that  science  must  be  taught  in  schools. 
He  thus  proclaims  from  the  housetops  his 
gospel  of  the  new  education.  He  has  em- 
bodied it  in  a  book  of  rhymes,  which  are  sung 
by  his  soldiers  to  the  beat  of  the  drum  and 
committed  to  memory  by  all  the  school 
children  in  a  population  of  fifty  millions. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  sounding  periods : 

We  pride  ourselves  on  our  antiquity 

But  foreign  nations  ridicule  our  weakness. 

Knowledge  is  power. 

What  but  their  newly  acquired  knowledge 

Enabled  the  Japanese  to  gain  the  victory 
over  us 

And  win  for  themselves  a  place 

Among  the  great  powers  of  the  earth? 

Over  against  their  three  small  islands 

Have  we  not  a  vast  territory  with  four 
hundred  millions? 

If  we  of  the  yellow  race  learn  to  stand 
together 

Where  is  the  nation  that  will  dare  to  molest 
us? 

The  Empress  Dowager  and  all  her  grandees 
have  become  converts  to  Chang's  new  gospel. 
Not  merely  has  she  reenacted  the  Emperor's 
ordinance  for  the  establishment  of  graded 
schools  in  all  the  provinces — ousting  the  idols 


and  using  their  temples  for  want  of  hoittei  ■ 
she  has  cut  down  the  annual  expenses  of  her 
theatrical  troupe  to  one-third  and  devoted 
the  other  two-thirds  to  the  erection  of  scliool- 
houscs.  She  has  taken  a  still  more  revolution- 
ary step  in  abolishing  the  old  tests  (polished 
essays  and  jingling  verse)  and  ordering  that 
the  highest  degrees  shall  be  conferred  on 
students  of  the  new  universities.  China 
will  thus  have  millions  of  her  brightest 
intellects  competing  in  every  line  of  scientific 
study  and  investigation. 

THE    TRANSPOKMATION    WILL    GO    ON 

The  question  again  recurs.  Is  the  boycott 
to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  reaction  ?  It  might 
be  if  America  were  the  only  country  engaged 
in  schooling  the  Celestials,  or  if  progress  were 
exclusively  an  American  product.  They  have 
indeed  banished  our  text-books,  but  so  thor- 
oughly are  the  social  centres  permeated  with 
the  spirit  of  progress  that  the  great  trans- 
formation must  go  on,  even  though,  to  our  dis- 
grace, we  may  be  omitted  from  the  programme. 

The  emblem  of  China  is  her  great  river. 
Its  course  is  interrupted  by  many  a  cataract 
and  many  a  refluent  eddy,  yet  it  moves  on- 
ward to  the  sea.  She  may  not  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  produce  of  our  fields  and  our 
looms,  but  nevertheless  American  influence 
has  suffered  a  blow  from  which  it  will  not 
soon  recover. 

In  taking  leave  of  my  mandarin  friends  at 
a  parting  banquet  given  me  by  the  Viceroy,  I 
exhorted  them  not  to  allow  a  petty  grievance 
to  make  them  forgetful  of  the  great  benefits 
which  they  owe  to  the  United  States — particu- 
larly their  neutrality  in  the  recent  war,  and 
their  escape  from  dismemberment  after  the 
Boxer  uprising. 

That  Japan  has  had  any  agency  in  instigat- 
ing the  boycott  I  do  not  believe ;  but  without 
doubt  she  will  reap  where  we  have  sown. 
Under  her  hegemony,  China  may  be  trusted 
to  advance  with  rapid  strides,  the  more 
rapid  as  the  Japanese  are  a  kindred  people  and 
exemplify  the  reforms  which  they  advocate. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  they  will 
exert  any  sinister  influence,  but  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  abdicate  their  suprem- 
acy in  our  favor.  To  maintain  our  infiuencc 
in  the  one  and  regain  it  in  the  other,  it  is 
indispensable  that  we  make  justice  and 
humanity  conspicuous  in  our  dealing  with 
both  empires.    . 


PROPER  RECORD  FORMS  FOR  EVERY  BUSINESS 


BY 

EUGENE    SHINN 


/(TAS  once  called  upon  to  balance  a  set 
of  books  upon  which  one  man  had 
worked  three  weeks  and  another  five. 

had  attempted  to  balance  the  entries 

from   cash  book,   journal,   and  other 
iary  books,  and  had  fallen  into  errors 

in  the  original  entries.     I   asked  for 
its,    orders,    bills,    and    other    original 

A  confused  mass  of  papers  was  brought 
e.  Receipts  and  other  important  data 
on  cards,  manila  paper,  parts  of  en- 
es,  and  other  scraps.  I  looked  at  the 
in  amazement.  But  I  began  picking  up 
piv;ce    after    another    and    laying    them 

in   classified  order.    When   the   data 

thus    arranged     the    rest    was    easy; 
ct  forms    and   systematic  handling  of 

remedied  the  difficulty, 
rms  should  be  short  and  comprehensive, 
;d  so  as  to  require  the  minimum  of 
ig.  Color  schemes  should  be  employed, 
at  the  color  of  a  card  shows  what  it 
ins.  Forms  can  advantageously  be  used 
ries,  one  following  another  in  regular 
nee.  They  are  time  savers  and,  con- 
ntty,  cost  savers.  They  should  be 
a-holed  where  they  can  easily  be  reached, 
he  different  kinds  should  be  labeled, 
en  ledgers  and  journals  with  ordinary 
:  can  have  a  number  of  other  lines 
1;  and  a  trial  can  be  made  of  them  to  see 
y  will  not  add  to  the  clearness  of  the 
nts.  The  headings  and  lines  can  be 
with  a  pen.  If  the  result  is  satisfactory 
records  can  then  be  made.  Indeed  it  is 
iflScult  to  draft  forms  of  any  character, 
tparing  forms  for  accounting,  a  separate 
n  must  be  ruled  for  the  date  of  the 


transaction  to  be  recorded,  another  for  name, 
article,  or  quantity,  and  others  for  the  date 
when  received,  the  original  cost,  charges  in 
addition  to  cost,  and  any  other  data  bearing 
on  manufacture  or  purchase.  Against  these 
items  must  be  placed  the  date  of  sale,  the 
person  or  house  to  whom  the  sale  is  mkde,  the 
amount  of  the  sales,  the  profit,  and  any  other 
data  that  may  segm  advisable.  The  moral 
effect  upon  a  staff  of  employees  of  finding  that 
they  must  use  regularly  printed  forms  is 
excellent.  Almost  any  business  man  who 
looks  into  his  own  business  with  a  little  more 
care  than  usual  will  find  that  there  is  some 
part  of  which  he  would  like  a  little  more 
complete  record.  A  little  drafting  and  experi- 
menting will  often  show  him  the  way  to  get  it. 

The  petty  cashier  of  a  large  electric  light 
plant  I  once  investigated  was  also  petty 
cashier  of  an  auxiliary  street  railway  com- 
pany. I  found  two  petty  cash  accounts,  one 
of  $ioo  and  one  of  $200.  I  was  not  auditing 
the  accounts  of  the  street  railway  company, 
but  I  demanded  the  petty  cash  accounts  of 
both  concerns.  The  cashier  objected  to 
giving  me  the  petty  cash  of  the  street  railway 
company,  but,  under  pressure,  he  yielded. 
I  found  that  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  had 
been  advanced  to  employees  from  the  two 
funds  against  the  rules  of  the  company. 
If  I  had  examined  one  account  at  a  time, 
doubtl.'ss  I  should  have  found  each  one 
correct.  I  could  cite  other  examples  of  bad 
results  coming  from  failures  to  make  proper 
accountings  of  similar  funds. 

No  business  can  be  conducted  at  its  maxi- 
mum of  efficiency  unless  every  operation, 
every  expense,  and  every  asset  be  recorded 
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in  some  form  easy  to  understand.  A  careful 
business  man  or  business  house  will  even  see 
that  an  accurate  and  independent  record  is 
kept  of  fixtures,  furniture,  machinery  and  all 
other  loose  articles.  This  should  show  the 
date  of  purchase,  the  house  from  which  the 
articles  were  purchased,  the  value,  and  any 
other  desirable  data.  The  record  and  the  bills 
paid  for  such  articles  should  be  systematically 
filed  for  reference  in  a  fire-proof  safe,  as  a 
precaution  against  loss  by  fire. 

Another  imijortant  record  is  the  index  of 
customers    or    accounts.     I    have    found    by 


experience  that  the  most  effective  s; 
large  cities  is  to  index  by  street 
insteadof  alphabetically  as  is  most  fr 
done.  In  a  large  establishment  havii 
salesmen  a  large  proportion  of  the  nar 
alphabetical  list  are  likely  to  be  mi 
Street  numbers  are  surer,  safer,  ai 
to  refer  to.  The  streets  should  be  ; 
alphabetically  in  directory  style,  ar 
cards  showing  the  advance  in  street 
should  be  inserted  in  the  file  clevatt 
the  ordinary  cards.  Number  loc 
Avenue,  for  example,  can  be  found-i: 


"GOING  THROUGH   THE   SHOP" 


TWO  men  were  discussing  ways  of  keep- 
ing informed  about  one's  business 
through  weekly  and  daily  statements.  The 
older  man  said:  "I  have  found  no  one 
thing  quite  so  fruitful  of  direct  and  good 
results  as  what  I  call  'going  through  the 
shop.'  For  years  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  make  a  journey  every  clay  through  every 
department  of  our  business.  As  we  have 
more  than  half  a  hundred  different,  well-de- 
fined sections,  and  several  thousand  em 
ployees,  I  found  it  at  first  a  task  of  consider- 
able magnitude;  but  I  learned  more  about 
the  conduct  of  the  business,  I  came  to  know 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  men,  I 
saved  more  losses,  I  started  better  methods, 
and  I  helped  along  the  great  struggle  for 
efficiency  more  than  I  had  ever  been  able  to 
do  before  in  twenty  years  of  experience. 
At  first,"  said  the  merchant,  "  I  found  it 
practically  imjjossible  to  visit  more  than  a 
half  dozen  departments  in  the  two  or  three 
hours  that  I  could  devote  to  my  journey 
through  tlie  shop.  I  became  involved  in 
discussing  things  with  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, and  my  progress  was  extremely  slow. 
Gradually  the  process  seemed  lo  settle  down; 
the  men  i;anie  to  be  more  accustomed  to  me 
and  1  to  them.  If  I  wltc  delayed  by  im- 
portant questions  in  one  department,  I 
dofcrrcil  dtlifr  questions  for  a  later  day. 
I  found,  too.  tlijit  as  I  learned  the  trick,  I 
could  dispatch  business  more  quicklv  by 
^oing  through  a  department  than  I  could  talk- 
int;  face  to  face  with  a  department  manager 
in  my  own  office.  His  records,  or  his  stocks, 
or  liis  men  were  at  hand  for  quick  analysis.  I 
can  now  go  through  the  entire  establishment 


in  from  two  to  three  hours,  and  fr 
I  have  made  the  journey  twice  a  da 
The  younger  man  undertook  t 
some  inquiries  to  find  out  if  this  p 
"journey  through  the  shop"  was  ( 
followed.  He  was  fortunate  in  ma 
acquaintance  of  one  of  those  ver\'  i 
pie — a  business  genius — a  lAan  witl 
heart,  with  a  gentle  manner,  and  ■ 
intuition  of  a  woman.  This  man,  k 
forty  years  old,  who  sells,  at  reta 
to  the  amount  of  about  $40,000,000 
has  about  7,000  or  more  people 
for  him,  and  yet  he  finds  time  ev 
to  go  through  the  acres  of  buildii 
he  controls  and  to  take  luncheon 
pany  with  a  few  thousand  of 
employees  in  the  shop  dining 
Before  he  began  in  the  forent 
had  had  the  summary-  of  the  previo 
business  analyzed  and  put  before  h 
to  a  daily  profit  and  loss  account. 
admitted,  this  daily  record  was  not 
but  it  clearly  indicated  the  dircctioi 
department,  as  well  as  the  busine 
Usually  two  or  three  people  accompai 
cither  special  assistants  or  partners, 
visitors  whom  he  cared  to  take  into 
fidence.  He  seemed  not  to  be  hi 
strenuous;  he  spoke  to  few  heads  ol 
ments  and  they  did  not  stop  him  un 
had  something  important  to  say;  but 
was  on  the  pul.sc  of  the  enterprise 
commanded.  These  daily  journej 
helped  his  men.  If  they  had  anythi: 
suggesting,  they  knew  their  opportu 
availed  themselves  of  it  while  the  v 
going  on  under  their  eyes. 
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Number  4 


E^be  HDarcb  of  £vcnt0 
,3ui  of  goU  ten  years 


was  half  a  million  dollars  fi  day; 
IT  it  is  aliout  a  million  dollars,  and 
ed  that  within  ten  yt-ars  it  will  be 
IS,  The  effect  of  this  increase  is  a 
Luch  speculation  all  over  the  world. 
's  Miigcfsine  in  its  initial  number 
n  interesting  group  of  opinions  by 
tudents  of  finance. 

fand  this  much  has  been  clearly 

by  preceding  experience)  that  a 
ise  in  the  amount  of  gold  causes  a 
i — not  a  uniform  rise  but  a  general 

slowly  and  even  less  "umformly 
so  a  rise  ir^  wages.  It  is  a  moot 
wr  it  causes  a  decline  in  tlie  rate 
but  the  weight  of  opinion  is  that 
ise  of  gold  be  great  and  continue 
te  of  interest  is  bound  to  fall. 
1  point  is  that  such  an  increase  of 
are  now  witnessing  causfs  higher 
mmuditii.-s,  and  therefore  quickens 
id    brings    what    we    call    "  good 

ings  the  temptation  to  speculation 
icrc  is  no  doubt.  A  rising  market 
Eli's  judgment  of  values.  We  are 
5  danger  of  speculative  crazes  and 
ii  speculative  mood.  It  is  this 
;  meets  every  student  of  the  re- 
lancial  and  industrial  facts  of  the 
gli  which  we  are  passing.  A 
rising  prices  and  of  expanding 
before  us.  If  we  keep  sober  we 
permanent  and  brilliant  advances 
lysical  aspects  of  civilization. 


THZ  PRESIDEnX  ASD  THE  SENATK. 

WASHINGTON  has  a  political  atmos- 
phere of  gossip  and  intrigue  that  is  as 
abnormal  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  Potomac 
flats  is  malarial  in  midsummer.  If  you  spent 
any  time  at  the  Capitol  two  years  ago  you 
heard  the  President  discussed  constantly  in 
terms  of  hostility  or  of  condescension.  The 
Republican  politicians  as  a  rule  regarded 
him  as  an  "accident."  and  they  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  would  have  him  for 
a  Presidential  candidate.  To  the  Democrats 
he  was  a.  rough  rider  who  loo  kcd  upon  the  Con- 
stitution as  an  entieing  hurdle. 

The  two  important  events  that  changed 
tJie  opinion  and  the  attitude  of  the  polificians 
were  of  course  the  election  and  the"  success 
of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
When  practically  the  whole  country  approved 
him  and  the  whole  civilized  world  applauded 
him  he  had  to  be  taken  seriously,  even  by  the 
political  groups  at  the  Capitoi.  By  their  own 
standard  of  measuring  men  he  had  "made 
good"— he  had  proved  that  he  was  the  most 
popular  man 'in  the  country,  and  probably 
also  in  the  whole  world. 

Criticism  of  the  President  is  still  heard  in 
the  cloak  rooms  and  the  committee  rooms 
and  the  lobbies  of  the  Capitol,  but  now  it  is 
a  criticism  founded  on  fear,  not  on  con- 
descension. He  is  "impulsive."  He  would 
override  the  Constitution.  He  would  use  the 
Federal  Government  to  "  regulate "  every- 
thing. Or,  he  is  breaking  down  the  old  par- 
ties and  is  building  up  a  Roosevelt  party.  He 
wishes  to  be  a  Senator  from  New  York ,  and 
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President  again  after  an  interval  of  four  years. 

Such  conjectures  without  end  make  up  tliis 
political  gossip,  which  is  forever  concerned 
about  mere  political  management  or  office 
holding  or  office  seeking. 

Tile  odd  thing  is  that  the  professional  polit- 
ical world  has  not  yet  found  the  key  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  character,  which  is  his  abounding 
energ}'.  While  the  average  maa  talks,  he 
acts.  While  they  are  gravely  considering  the 
effect  of  this  or  that  on  the  political  situation 
here  or  there,  he  is  doing  che  various  duties 
of  the  executive  office  with  reference  to  the 
public  service,  and  he  does  them  with  a  swift- 
ress  and  an  energ\'  that  confuse  their  judg- 
ment; and  they  try  to  hnd  unusual  "motives" 
for  actions  that  hie  takts  as  mere  routine. 
But,  in  all  the  criticism  that  is  heard  now  in 
congressional  circles,  there  is  the  open  or  tacit 
admission  that  he  knows  the  people  and  that, 
for  some  stranjje  reason,  the  peojile  believe  in 
him.  Of  course  the  people  may  not  know  when 
"the  Constitution  is  in  danger."  but  they 
continue  to  like  the  speitacle  of  a  President 
who  has  positive  programmes; and  if  the  Con- 
stitution be  really  in  danger  it  is  unfortunate 
that  its  defence  falls  to  a  Senate  that  has  a 
very  small  measure  of  the  public  confidence. 
There  may  be  men  who  fear  for  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  it  would  be  hard  to  find  rtien  out- 
side professional  political  circles  who  have 
confidence  in  the  Senate's  regard  for  it.  Love 
of  the  Constitution  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing the  last  refuge  of  the  hard-pressed  special 
attorneys  of  the  Great  Interests. 

ABOUT  TONING  ITP  THE  PUBLIC  imn> 

MR.  ARMSTRONG,  the  chairman  of  the 
New  York  Legislative  Committee  that 
investigated  the  conduct  of  the  life  insur- 
ance companies,  remarked  at  a  recent  dinnci 
of  college  men  that  the  best  result  of  the  in^ 
vestigation  is  its  moral  awakening.  Legis- 
lative measures  of  reform  which  follow  may 
or  may  not  be  adequate,  for  it  is  impossible 
ever  by  statute  tu  make  men  honest.  And 
enforceable  laws  follow  the  public  conscience 
always  at  a  distance.  Ourmain  reliance,  after 
all,  in  the  long  run  must  be  the  public  con- 
science, for  even  if  all  these  particular  mali;- 
factors  be  punished  (as  it  is  hoped  they  may 
be)  they  will  soon  be  forgotten-  The  main 
thing  is  the  public  awakening. 

Similarly,  when  the  President's  long  mes- 
sage to  Congress  was  criticised  by  some  of  our 


newspapers,  because  of  the  passages  m  it  that 
are  sermons  on  civic  righteousnfss  (for  ihe 
President  is  a  fluent  and  good  preacher),  a 
London  newspaper  remarked  approvingly  that 
it  was  "a  lay  sermon  from  the  pulpit  with 
perhaps  the  biggest  sounding  board  in  tlic 
world,  on  the  duties  of  citizenship."  The 
President's  multitudinous  recommendaiions 
will  not  all  find  their  way  into  legal  enact- 
ments, but  they  are  not  lost  for  that  reason. 
For  one  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  qualities  that 
endears  him  to  the  public  is  his  insistence  on  a 
high  conception  of  citizenship  and  of  public 
duties.  While  this  can  never  take  the  place 
of  good  laws,  ev4?n  good  laws  are  never  vital- 
ised without  it.  The  toning  up  uf  the  public 
conscience  in  a  democracy  is  itself  a  greal 
ser\'ice.  and  unfortunately  a  service  th^y^ 
continually   needed.  ^^M 

'      DIPFICTTLTIES  WITH  THE  PANAMA  CASAL 

THE  course  of  e\'cnts  in  connection  with 
the  Panama  Canal  shows  the  diificul- 
ties  of  the  task,  and  our  lack  of  machinery  for 
doing  it;  for  difficulties  have  arisen  of  a  kind 
that  nobody  seems  to  have  anticipated.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  supjiosed  that  the  Canal 
Commission  knew,  or  would  quickly  find  out. 
what  "type"  of  canal  it  was  best  to  con- 
struct— whether  one  with  several  locks,  t-f 
a  so-called  sea-level  canal.  The  public  was 
surprised  when  it  learned  that  this  funda- 
mental question  had  not  been  decided  at  the 
beginning.  Long  after  it  was  supposed  that 
it  had  been  decided,  the  President  sought  Xhe 
advice  of  an  advisory  board  of  eminent  en- 
gineers, European  as  well  as  American.  A  | 
majority  of  them — chiefly  the  Kuropean 
members — ^rcported  to  the  Commission  in 
favor  of  a  sea-level  canal.  But  this  sug- 
gestion was  not  adoptcd^because  of 
additional  cost  in  time  and  in  motiey, 
cause  additional  legislation  would  be  reqi 
and  doubtless  because  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican engineers  who  have  studied  the  subject 
do  not  approve  it. 

Then  the  work  seems  to  have  been  hiii- 
dered.  rather  than  furthered,  by  the  earlier 
commission,  or  at  least  by  the  red  tape  with 
which  it  had  to  work;  a  change  was  made  in 
the  office  of  the  chief  engineer;  the  sanitary 
conditions  on  the  isthmus  were  worse  thwi 
those  who  went  there  knew;  and  it  required 
much  time  and  expense  even  to  prepare  for 
the  proper  sanitation  of  the  insufferable  coun- 
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try.  Now  the  physical  conditions  of  work 
aod  nsidence  are  reported  to  be  better  than 
they  have  ever  be^.  Meantime  an  unex- 
pectedly large  sum  of  money  was  spent,  so 
that  the  President  was  obliged  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  an  emergency  appropriation  of 
|i6,ooo,ooo,  which  Congress  scaled  down  to 
|ii,ooo,ooo  and  granted. 

nien  came  gossip  and  irritation  and  cross- 
purpoaes  about  such  details  as  the  personnel 
of  the  Commission,  and  talk  of  Congress's 
tafcmg  the  cuttii^  of  the  canal  into  its  own 
hands.  If  it  be  difficult  for  the  President 
•nd  Secretary  Taft,  with  a  commission  of  a 
inr.aten,  to  cany  the  work  on  without  hitches 
ag^vtuiprises,  what  difficulties  would  there 
Mt'be  if  the  work  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
CDqBreasiaiial  committee! 
jTbe  talk  of  organized  opposition  to  the 
q^ti  has  ceased,  either  because  there  was  no 
mpji  pppo&ition  worthy  of  attention,  or  be- 
CfttiSB  it  became  convinced  of  the  President's 
dotermination  to  overcome  every  obstacle. 
For-,  although  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is 
greater  than  anybody  seems  to  have  realized 
tnd  the  difficulties  more  numerous,  there  is 
BD  reasonable,  cause  for  discouragement. 
There  will  be  delays  and  there  will  be  unex- 
pected items  of  cost ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  most 
colossal  engineering  feet  ever  undertaken, 
but  it  must  be  done  in  the  worst  climate  in 
the  world,  a  long  way  from  home,  and  without 
engineering  experience  to  guide  us.  But  it 
will  be  done  with  all  possible  speed,  for  the 
President  has  the  energy  to  do  it;  and  this  is 
a  task  worthy  of  his  energy. 

TO  8AVI  POSTHASTEES  FKOH  P0UTIC5 

THE  plan  to  extend  the  merit  system  to 
cover  postmasters  is  the  most  note- 
worthy recent  application  of  civil  service 
reform;  and  i£  is  another  great  service  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  wilt  do  to  further  this  principle. 
As  civil  service  commissioner,  as  police  com- 
missioneT  of  New  York  City,  and  as  governor 
of  New  York  he  made  a  record  as  a  practical 
pfomoter  of  the  merit  system  that  would  give 
hnn  distinction  if  he  had  never  become 
President. 

The  plan  announced  by  the  Postmaster 
General  is  to  continue  the  best  grade  of  post- 
masters in  the  service,  whatever  Senators 
and  Congressmen  may  say.  The  "excellent " 
men — their  excellence  determined  by  the  way 
in  which  they  have  conducted  their  offices — 


are  to  have  security  of  tenure.  Concerning 
postmasters  of  lower  rating,  the  complaints 
and  wishes  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  will 
be  heard  and  they  will  be  consulted  about  re- 
movals and  appointments.  But  an  inefficient 
postmaster  will  not  be  retained  because  his 
political  protector  wishes  him  to  be  retained. 
In  a  word,  the  best  men  in  the  service  will  be 
protected  from  political  interference,  and  the 
worst  will  not  be  saved  by  political  interfer- 
ence. But  the  politicians  will  be  consulted 
about  those  who  arc  neither  very  good  nor 
very  bad.  If  such  a  plan  be  carried  out  and 
be  adopted  by  two  or  three  consecutive  Ad- 
ministrations, a  lot  of  pernicious  politics  will 
be  eliminated  from  the  public  service.  A 
day  may  come,  in  our  gradual  approach  to 
the  millennium,  when  it  will  occur  to  us  that 
it  really  makes  no  matter  whether  our  letters 
pass  through  the  hands  of  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance whether  our  post  office  be  managed 
b"  a  capable  or  by  an  incapable  man. 

TO  UFEOVB  OUR  CONSULAR  SESTICl 

SENATOR  LODGE  has  introduced  a  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  "  reorganizing 
the  consular  service  of  the  United 
States."  In  effect  its  intention  is  to  take 
the  service  out  of  ixiHtics  and  to  open  the  way 
for  appointments  only  by  the  merit  system. 
There  arc  to  bo  seven  classes  of  consuls  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $2,000  to  $5,000,  and 
six  classes  of  consuls  general  to  receive  salaries 
ranging  from  $3,500  to  $1 3,000  a  year. 
Entrance  to  the  service  either  as  consul  or 
consul  general  will  be  limited  to  the  lowest 
class  of  either  rank,  and  will  be  obtained  by 
competitive  examination.  All  positions  in 
the  higher  ranks  will  be  filled  by  promotion 
from  the  lower.  The  examination  will  require 
the  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 
and  of  the  business  history  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  our  trade  abroad.  The 
bill  provides  further  for  inspectors  of  con- 
sulates with  the  rank  of  consul  general,  and 
with  power  to  suspend  any  consul  and  to 
take  charge  of  his  post  pending  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  affairs.  This  provision  insures  a 
check  on  the  scr\-ice  whereby  both  good 
work  and  ill  can  be  officially  rcjxirted. 
The  consuls  now  in  the  service  are  to  be 
retained  after  being  graded  and  redistributed. 
So  obviously  good  a  plan  should  have  been 
adopted    long    ago.    With    the    service    on 
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a  basis  where  merit  may  be  recognized  and 
■where  tenure  of  office  is  sure  during  good 
behavior,  an  opening  will  be  made  for  men 
of  desirable  character  and  fitness  to  under- 
take a  duty  which  requires  both  dignity  and 
intelligence. 

THE  OPEN  DOOE  TO  HEWCOMESS 

MOST  of  the  discussion  of  immigration, 
alike  at  great  meetings  and  in  the 
magazines,  is  long-winded  and  academic;  for 
the  few  facts  that  count  are  obvious,  and  they 
lead  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  has  held  for 
generations  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  hold, 

The  dominant  principle  that  underlies  the 
policy  of  our  country,  which  has  been  con- 
tinuous except  during  the  brief  period  of  the 
Know-Nothing  party,  is  that  it  is  good  and 
proper  in  morals  and  in  economics  to  welcome 
newcomers  of  the  white  races,  except  only 
those  individuals  whose  physical  or  economic 
or  moral  condition  is  hopeless  or  dangerous. 
This  principle  is  expressed  in  our  present 
law,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  exclude  assisted 
paupers  and  the  hke,  but  to  admit,  without 
discrimination,  persons  from  all  European 
countries. 

The  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  brings  in 
another  principle.  The  unnecessarily  and 
discourteously  harsh  law  against  their  coming 
was  enacted  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
California  labor  leaders;  but  a  limitation  of 
immigration  from  Asia  is  approved  by  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  country.  Stilt  no 
limitation — -not  even  this^is  defensible  on 
merely  personal  grounds.  If  you  ask  whether 
as  an  individual  a  Chinese  coolie  be  not 
entitled  to  as  courteous  treatment  as  a  Russian 
Jew  or  an  Italian  peasant,  you  must  confess 
that  he  is.  But  a  national  policy  of  immi- 
gration cannot  be  based  on  merely  personal 
courtesy.  It  must  be  based  on  the  preser- 
vation of  the  economic  and  political  health 
of  the  people.  Unrestricted  coolie  immigra- 
tion would  do  \'ioIencc  to  this  economic  and 
political   health. 

Yet  it  is  absurd  to  forbid  the  coming  of 
a  limited  number  of  willing  workers  from 
China  whose  labor  is  needed  here ;  and  there 
is  a  growing  sentiment  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
favor  of  a  limited  immigration  and  against 
exclusion. 

The  opposition  to  immigration  from  Europe 
also  comes  chiefly   from  the   labor  leaders. 


"  Shall  we  admit  low-priced  men  to  conqieti- 
tion  with  American  labor?"  they  ask  with 
plausibility  in  a  country  which  maintaim 
a  protective  tarifi.  But  their  reasoning  is  un- 
sound, because  the  "low-priced"  man  soon 
becomes  a  "higher-priced"  man.  He  Ik- 
comes  a  new  kind  of  man  in  the  United  States. 
Any  great  restriction  of  immigration  would 
cause  the  emigration  of  American  capital  and 
enterprise  to  other  countries.  If  satisfactory 
labor  cannot  be  employed  in  the  United 
States,  our  manufacturers  will  put  up  thai 
factories  abroad  which  do  work  for  foreiga 
markets. 

The  historic  policy  of  the  open  door  ta 
men  of  all  assimilable  peoples  will  remain  our 
policy  certainly  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
For  it  is  as  true  as  it  ever  was  that  our  greatest 
need  is  of  productive  men  even  to  do  the 
fundamental  tasks  of  our  country's  develop- 
ment. Men  are  needed  in  the  West  as  they 
were  never  needed  before;  and  the  South,  in 
its  new  era  of  prosperity,  is  held  back  for 
lack  of  good  laborers  for  almost  every  grade 
of  work.  Much  of  its  machinery  is  wile  for 
lack  of  operators,  and  millions  of  acres  of 
untillcd  land  await  a  more  profitable  culture 
than  that  vast  region  has  ever  had. 

We  need  better  safeguards  against  the 
criminals  and  paupers  of  Europe;  but  the 
policy  of  the  open  door  for  all  European 
peoples  is  not  going  to  suffer  change,  ande\'eii 
the  narrow  spirit  of  absolute  prohibition  of 
Asiatic  immigration  will  yield  to  common 
sense — which  is  good  economics  put  into 
practice. 

TO  HAKE  CHILDHOOD  nmOLABLB 

BUT,  if  immigration  is  not  a  subject  that 
will  yield  to  much  discussion,  child 
labor  is  such  a  subject.  It  is  one  of  the  crimes 
of  an  industrial  era  that  only  incessant  agita- 
tion can  stop. 

For  it  is  a  moral  crime  to  compel  a  child  to 
work  for  its  sustenance,  although  much  of 
this  work  is  really  given  with  a  philanthropic 
purpose.  There  are  all  sorts  of  plausible, 
arguments  advanced  in  defense  of  it.  Is  it 
not  better  that  a  child  should  work  than  to  be 
idle  in  vicious  surroundings?'  Is  it  not  better 
that  a  child  should  earn  money  than  that  its 
mother  should  want  food?  There  are  indi- 
vidual cases  to  which  such  arguments  may 
apply — for  the  moment. 

But  beyond  all  these — beyond  all  plaii^ 
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md  apparent  exceptions — stands  the 
!S8  fact  that  bitrdened  childhood 
leficient  manhood;  and  there  is  no 
firom  this.  For  man  became  what 
ly  because  his  period  of  childhood  is 
ban  the  period  of  the  growth  and  the 
g  of  any  other  animal.     This  biolog- 

Tinderlies  all  social  progress. 
TOper  conception  of  childhood  is  of  a 
>f  life  that  has  inalienable  rights;  for 
.  inviolability  depends  the  strength  of 
5.  There  is  no  way  to  insure  this 
ility  in  the  jungle  that  we  call  civiliza- 
ept  by  the  force  of  the  strong — that 
he  right  of  society  to  demand  self- 
jn.  This  means  incessant  agitation 
'  to  enact  laws  (for  the  enactment  of 
TS  is  the  easier  part  of  the  task),  but 
,y  to  enforce  them.     Society   has  a 

say  that  it  is  better  that  an  aged 
should  die  than  that  a  child  should 
ted;  for  this  is  the  truth  in  the  long 

abject  has  been  and  yet  is  too  much  in 
ds  and  in  the  mouths  of  professional 
rs  and  sentimentalists — men  and  wo- 

0  are  trying  to  abolish  the  foibles  of 
ion  as  earnestly  as  they  are  trying  to 
!nd  to  its  crimes.  For  this  reason  the 
;he  greater  that  every  strong  man  and 
should  clear  their  minds  of  all  mere 
;"  in  the  presence  of   this  first  duty 

present  owes  to  the  future,  and  come 
'  that  the  child  is  father  to  the  man 
nost  literal  sense.  The  inviolability 
lood  is  as  fundamental  as  the  inviola- 

womanhood. 

ra  rasusAiTCE  at  fkopbr  cost 

more  the  public  has  thought  of  life 
isurance  during  these  months  of  most 
t  proddings  to  meditation  on  the  sub- 
;  .simpler    the    matter    has    become. 

1  or  three  generations  nobody  seems 
D  have  thought  in  a  straightforward 
mt  the  subject.  Everybody  accepted 
nulas  which  were  built  up  by  the 
ig"  insurance  agents  on  the  philoso- 
success  that  was  worked  out  by  Mr. 
J.  Hyde.  These  formulas  began  with 
tral  truth  that  life  insurance  is  de- 
-is,  in  fact,  indispensable  to  prudent 
ose  incomes  are  not  large  enough  to 
Df  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth, 
is  as  the  starting  point,  the  elaborate 


.doctrines  of  "investment"  were  incorporated 
into  the  formulas  that  everybody 'accepted  as 
axiomatic.  You  can  hardly  find  a  book  or 
even  a  magazine  article,  addressed  to  t^e 
public  and  written  in  language  that  the  public 
can  understand,  which  shows  clear  thinking 
on  the  subject.  The  confusion  of  ideas 
befuddled  the  managers  of  insurance  com- 
panies, their  agents,  the  press,  the  pulpit — 
the  whole  population. 

It  captivated  the  whole  business  world — 
this  obviously  absurd  and  inherently  dis- 
honest method  of  combining  investment  with 
insurance.  Almost  every  successful  business 
man  has  "investment"  policies  for  large 
amounts  which  yield  smaller  returns  perhaps 
than  any  other  investments  that  they  have. 
Instead  of  earning  good  dividends  their 
money  has  been  maintaining  parasitical 
banks  and  trust  companies  and  real-estate 
ventures,  and  paying  criminally  big  salaries 
and  maintaining  lobbies,  and  so  on.  We 
have  passed  through  a  period  of  popular  de- 
lusion very  like  the  historic  crazes  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  the  Mississippi  Bubble  and 
insane  land  "booms."  It  makes  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  our  national  history,  even  if 
not  a  very  creditable  chapter,  for  it  is  a 
chapter  of  a  whole  people's  delusion. 

Hereafter,  of  course,  the  same  game  will  be 
played,  but  it  will  henceforth  be  played  only 
on  the  gullible.  They  are  numerous  enough 
to  give  "investment"  life  insurance  a  long 
lease  of  prosperity  yet.  But  the  whole  popu- 
lation will  not  again  be  formed  into  line  and 
taxed  for  the  accumulation  of  capital  for  the 
use  of  high  financiers  (sec  Mr.  Ryan's  sworn 
testimony  of  Mr.  Harriman's  threats  if  Mr. 
Ryan  did  not  "  let  him  in  "  on  the  purchase  of 
Equitable  stock).  We  shall  continue  to 
insure  our  lives — at  least  wise  men  of  moderate 
incomes  will,  but  we  shall  insist  on  having 
policies  written  in  plain  English ;  we  shall 
insist  on  paying  just  what  safe  insurance 
with  good  management  must  cost  and  not 
more;  and  we  shall,  after  a  while,  have  many 
offices  to  which  a  man  may  go  and  say  quietly 
that  he  would  like  to  buy  a  life-insurance 
policy ;  and  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  thousands  of  agents  whose 
persistent  taking  of  their  own  time  and  ours 
has,  of  course,  all  been  paid  for  by  us.  Their 
ofSccs,  their  traveling  expenses,  their  postage 
bills  and  printing  bills,  their  automobiles 
and  their  country  homes,  their  chance  to 
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beg  us  and  to  bully  u.  and  to  scare  us — it  is 
amazing  to  think  that  you  and  I  (poor  men 
who  thought  that  we  were  providing  for  our 
families  and  making  easy  for  ourselves  the 
slope  of  life  toward  the  grave) — we  have  been 
paying  these  expenses  all  the  while.  The 
human  comedy  has  no  funnier  chapter  than 
this. 

Some  of  the  life  insurance  companies  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  a  great  success 
can  bo  won  and  a  great  service  done  by  those 
of  them  that  have  held  to  the  good  old  ways 
or  are  going  back  to  these  ways,  and  are 
inviting  the  public  to  come  to  their  offices  and 
to  buy  sound  insurance  as  the  public  goes  to 
shops  and  offices  and  buys  other  eommodities 
and  other  kinds  of  service.  , 

THB  HUTUAL  inSUEAnCB  COHPAVT  AND 
"  WALL  STREET " 

PUBLIC  indignation  made  short  work  of 
Mr.  McCurdy,  as  president  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  of  his 
exceedingly  expensive  family  as  soon  as  the 
light  of  publicity  was  thrown  on  his  structure 
of  paternal  benevolence ;  and  the  most  credu- 
lous of  men  is  bound  to  w'onder  at  the  com- 
placency with  which  such  a  structure  was 
built  up  and  consented  to  by  even  a  dummy 
board  of  directors.  Had  these  directors  no 
consciences,  or  was  it  knowledge  they  lacked? 
Perhaps  anything  could  have  gone  on  under 
their  noses  without  arousing  suspicion.  It 
is  even  more  probable  that  practically  all 
these  men  in  high  insurance  circles  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  the  silent  and  patient  public. 
That  was  their  chief  trouble,  for  the  public 
never  appeared  among  them. 

Nor  have  they  yet  completely  come  to  un- 
derstand the  public  and  its  point  of  view. 
Else  they  would  not  have  chosen  a  man  of  the 
type  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Pealx)dy,  the  new  president 
of  the  Mutual.  He  is  a  man  of  a  good  record 
and  character  as  a  financier,  but  he  belongs 
to  the  very  class  that  has  shown  itself  in- 
capable of  taking  the  pubhc's  point  of  view. 
He  is  allied  with  great  speculative  financial 
interests  in  Wall  Street.  He  is  a  director  in 
railroad  and  other  corporations  whose  se- 
curities have  been  used  in  speculation  and 
whose  owners  are  speculators  and  manipu- 
lators of  values. 

When  such  a  man  comes  into  the  office  of 
the  presidency  of  a  great  insurance  company, 
whose  vast  holdings  arc  the  property  of  the 


policy  holders,  it  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
imperfect  understanding  by  the  Mutual  trus- 
tees  of  the  public's  point  of  view.  No  man 
who  knows  Mr.  Peabody  has  expressed  doubt 
of  his  honesty  or  of  his  good  intentions.  But 
the  only  way  into  the  public  confidence  that  a 
great  fiduciary  institution  can  now  take  is  to 
steer  clear  of  the  very  kind  of  men  with  whom 
Mr.  Peabody  is  identified  in  the  public  mind. 
They  are  borrowers,  brokers,  speculators,  not 
conser\'ers  of  the  property  of  others.  If  the 
insurance  investigation  made  anything  plain, 
it  made  plain  that  the  insurance  companies 
must  be  taken  away  from  what  the  public 
means  when  it  says  "Wall  Street." 

A  STEP  TOWAfiS  KITIIICIPAL  OWBXSSHIP  O 
nXW  YORK 

THE  merging  of  the  control  of  all  the 
transit  roads  on  Manhattan  Island- 
surface  roads,  elevated  roads  and  the  subway 
— into  one  "holding"  company,  the  stock  of 
which  is  controlled  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan 
and  the  bonds  held  by  Mr.  August  Belmont, 
each,  of  coxirse,  with  their  associates  and 
allied  interests — this  is  perhaps  the  best  aid 
that  could  be  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for 
Mr.  Hearst's  next  campaign  for  municipal 
ownership,  if  he  should  ever  make  another. 
For  here  are  millions  of  watered  stock, 
dividends  upon  which  miist  be  paid  by  the 
public  of  the  metropolis ;  here  is  a  combination 
of  capital  and  power  and  influence  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  all  plans  for  the  better- 
ment and  for  the  extension  of  facilities  for 
travel  in  our  largest  city ;  and  here  is  a  sort 
of  defiance  of  the  people,  who  feel  that  the 
population  which  makes  this  travel  profitable 
should  get  the  benefit  of  the  best  possible 
facilities  and  the  lowest  possible  fares,  and 
especially  that  the  people  themselves  should 
not  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  stock-watered  cor- 
poration. Municipal  ownership  plight  or 
might  not,  under  other  conditions,  have 
risen  soon  again,  but  it  will  be  heard  no* 
with  increasing  earnestness. 

THE  STSIEE  AS  A  WKAPOIT  OF  KS70LUTI01I 

SO  PERSISTENTLY  do  we  associate 
bloodshed  with  revolutions  in  govern- 
ment that  the  outside  world  was  slow  to  real- 
ize the  meaning  of  events  in  Russia  till  the 
streets  of  Moscow  became  a  battlefield  be* 
tween  the  revolutionists  and  the  Govcrt* 
ment's  troops.    But  it  is  now  clear  that  ^ 
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1  has  been  in  progress  for  a  year  or 
e  danger  in  which  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ed was  recognized  by  sagacious  men 
war  with  Japan  became  imminent, 
was    consented    to,    perhaps    even 
nth  the  hope  that  the  military  vic- 
:h  was  expected  would  divert  public 
Dm  revolutionary  purposes  and  bring 
le  back  under  the  waning  authority 
car.     But  the  awful  collapse  of  the 
and  naval  power  revealed  even  un- 
weaknesses    of    the    Government ; 
slowly  gathering  revolution  quickly 
m  avalanche. 

■sassination  of  von  Plehve,  who  was 
xious  visible  embodiment  of  ruthless 
f,  was  the  turning  point.  It  then 
be  evident  that  large  classes  of  peo- 
ound  a  united  method  of  revolution, 
of  methods  had  been  the  hindrance 
issian  revolutionists  for  a  generation, 
hen  a  new  weapon  was  found — ^the 
ike.  When  Father  Gapon  organized 
ii^  class  as  a  means  of  seeking  con- 
from  the  Czar  a  new  revolutionary 
was  created.  If  reasonable  con- 
had  then  been  granted  perhaps  a 
gradual  change  in  government 
ive  followed.  But  the  slaughter  of 
Tien  and  children  in  St.  Petersburg 
tther  Gapon  tried  to  present  his 
made  inevitable  all  that  has  since 
Not  only  were  the  working-men 
I,  but  the  professional  classes  also. 
)f  barristers,  a  union  of  justices  of  the 
■  officers  that  correspond  somewhat 
lereto),  a  union  of  telegraph  opcra- 
nion  of  practically  every  trade  and 
1  followed;  and  these  were  further 
I  into  "a  union  of  unions"  in  order 
concert  of  action. 

rogramme  was  not  to  offer  armed 
;,  for  the  good  reason,  among  other 
:hat  the  people  were  not  armed,  but 
)  strike — to  suspend  every  kind  of 
;ill  a  popular  government  should  be 
Such  a  spectacle  was  never  before 
he  world — a  whole  population  stofi- 
k  till  the  Government  should  yield. 
:ak  place  in  such  a  programme  was, 
the  inability  to  live  in  the  meantime, 
gin  between  life  and  starvation  is 
,  any  country,  and  ver>'  narrow  in  a 
f  so  poor  a  population  as  Russia  has. 
►rogramme  has  been  carried  out  with 


amazing  endurance  in  a  large  part  of  the 
empire. 

After  practically  all  classes  of  men  in  the 
cities  and  towns  had  been  organized  in  unions, 
one  important  class  was  still  left — the  peas- 
antry. Their  support  must  be  secured,  and 
it  was  secured  by  a  peasants'  organization 
which  demands  land.  That  is,  the  peasants 
demand  real  ownership,  to  which,  it  is  main- 
tained, they  have  a  title  out  of  which  they 
have  been  cheated.  Thus  there  was  organ- 
ized a  professional,  an  industrial,  and  an 
agrarian  strike — a  practically  universal  or- 
ganization which  meant  by  a  peaceful  stop- 
ping of  all  work  to  force  the  Czar  to  grant  a 
popular  government. 

This  is  the  extraordinary  fact  that  stands 
out  in  all  the  confusion  of  the  events  that 
have  followed.  That  the  peaceful  programme 
broke  down  in  places,  notably  in  Moscow,  and 
that  a  part  of  the  army  showed  a  stubborn 
loyalty,  is  not  a  cause  of  wonder.  The  won- 
der is  that  a  universal  strike  could  be  main- 
tained at  all,  and  used  instead  of  a  general  civil 
war  as  a  method  of  making  a  radical  change 
in  the  whole  structure  of  government. 

THE  rAfi-KKACHIllG  EFFECTS  OF  THE  KVSSUn 
UPHEAVAL 

THIS  new  machinery  of  revolution  has 
made  other  strong  Governments  in 
Europe  think  very  seriously.  If  a  strike  can 
be  successfully  used  in  Russia,  it  might  be 
even  more  easily  employed  in  countries  that 
have  better  organizations  of  the  working 
classes  and  more  intelligetit  populations.  It 
falls  in  with  the  Socialistic  agitation  every- 
where. It  seems  to  require  a  multitude  of 
faithful  men  rather  than  leaders  of  great  abil- 
itv.  It  calls  into  being  a  sort  of  army  that 
needs  no  generals  of  commanding  strength. 
It  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  weapon  with  which 
a  mere  mass  of  men  may  hope  to  oppose  mili- 
tary and  civil  organizations  that  have  the 
advantage  of  trained  leaders. 

Perhaps  the  strike  may  not  turn  out  to  be 
such  a  formidable  weapon  as  it  seems;  per- 
haps hunger  will  defeat  it  whenever  it  shall 
be  tried;  perhaps  it  cannot  succeed  without 
taking  the  form  of  violence  at  last.  But  it  is 
a  new  method  of  revolution  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  tried  in  times  of  stress  in  other  countries 
than  Russia. 

For  in  Russia  it  will  get,  and  doubtlesss  it 
will  deserve,  credit  for  the  revolution  which  is 
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going  on  towards  a  more  or  less  successful 
issue.  The  ultimate  issue,  no  one  can  foresee ; 
but  it  seems  plain  that  neither  the  Czar  nor 
any  stop-gap  Government,  such  as  the  ex- 
periment under  Count  Witte,  can  really  gain 
authority.  Some  sort  of  popular  govern- 
ment based  on  a  wide  if  not  universal  suffrage 
(perhaps  including  even  the  suffrage  of 
women,  which  is  demanded)  will  emerge  and 
establish  itself.  Perhaps  the  vast  empire 
may  be  split  into  parts,  though  this  seems 
now  unlikely. 

Nor  can  anybody  foresee  the  effects  on 
other  Governments.  Such  a  convulsion  can 
hardly  confine  itself,  in  all  its  results,  to  one 
country,  even  though  that  country  bo  Russia. 
For  the  months  or  perhaps  the  years  during 
which  it  will  continue,  changes  in  the  relations 
of  the  masses  to  the  classes  in  other  lands  are 
pretty  sure  to  follow.  When  so  deep  a 
ploughshare  is  run  through  so  large  a  field  of 
human  society,  many  unforeseen  things  are 
likely    to    happen. 

We  may  be  sure  that  we  are  living  through 
a  period  of  the  mightiest  upheaval  that  has 
taken  place  in  modern  times,  except  only  the 
period  of  the  French  Revolution;  and  it  may 
be  that  half  a  century  hence  men  will  not 
make  even  this  exception. 

THE  "REVOLUTION"  IN  CHIHA 

THE  Russian  revolution  stands  out  big, 
not  only  because  of  the  intolerable 
condition  from  which  the  people  seek  to  free 
themselves  but  because  there  are  so  many 
millions  of-  them.  The  populations  immedi- 
ately affected  by  the  French  Revolution  and 
by  the  American  Revolution  were  mere  hand- 
fuls  in  comparison.  Now,  if  the  news  that 
comes  from  time  to  time  out  of  China  be  true 
— that  there  is  a  stir  among  rulers,  and  per- 
haps the  people  also,  which  looks  like  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution  in  their  policy  and 
tendencies — then  about  one-half  of  the  whole 
human  race  is  in  revolution;  and  men  now 
living  will  witness  such  wholesale  changes  in 
human  society  as  perhaps  no  preceding  genera- 
tion has  seen. 

The  stir  in  China — and-  all  trustworthy 
observers  agree  that  there  is  a  stir — is  not 
directly  to  cliange  the  relation  of  the  masses 
to  the  classes  .but  to  change  the  attitude  of 
the  empire  to  all  foreign  nations.  "China  for 
the  Chinese"  is  the  cry — in  other  words,  an 
end  of  exploitation  and  of  spoliation  by  any- 


body, and  the  buildii^  up  of  such  a  ni 
power  and  spirit  as  will  enable  the  C 
themselves  to  develop  their  country,  i 
hold  their  own  among  the  nations.  Si 
ambition  has  been  awakened  partly  1 
success  of  Japan,  partly  by  the  restrict 
Chinese  em^ation  to  other  countrie 
most  of  all  perhaps  by  the  defeat  of  R 
grabbing  policy  and  the  now  necessary  I 
aloof  of  other  European  nations  from  th 
game.  The  Chinese  are  asking  them 
too,  why  the  Japanese  should  exploii 
commerce  and  industry.  Why  shoult 
not  develop  them  themselves  and  ma 
profit?  They  have  been  from  imme 
times  better  merchants  than  the  Jaj 
Why  should  they  not  learn  the  use  of  n 
industrial  methods  and  machinery  [ 
trade  of  the  Japanese  with  China  is  yet 
as  ours  is  small — insignificant  in  com] 
with  the  trade  that  must  be  develof 
some  manufacturing  people.  For  in; 
nobody  knows  the  quantity  of  cotton 
grown  in  the  interior  of  China,  pickx 
spun  and  woven  by  hand  and  used  wh 
luame. 

It  is  conceivable  that  by  such  a  st 
modern  military,  educational,  comi 
and  industrial  methods  as  some  of  the  '. 
in  China  arc  now  making,  the  nation  i 
time  be  modernized  by  Chinese  as  Jap 
been  by  Japanese.  For  the  possibili 
the  yellow  races  have  not  even  yel 
clearly  understood  by  the  Western  worli 
when  as  high  an  authority  as  Dr.  Mo 
the  long-time  Pekin  correspondent  ■ 
Ivondon  Times,  writes  of  an  impendinf 
lution  the  imagination  is  stirred  to  tl 
the  prodigious  changes  going  on  in  the 

JAPAN  SinCB  THE  WAS 

THE  more  we  learn  of  the  develo 
of  the  Japanese  the  less  the  cs 
differences  appear  between  them  ar 
people  of  Western  civihzation.  The  co 
pubhc  opinion  from  a  studied  defere 
what  foreigners  thought,  through  : 
stages,  to  a  relative  indifference  to  : 
opinion — in  other  words,  the  growtl 
feeling  of  national  independence — as  des 
by  Mrs.  Fraser  in  this  number  of  the  m^ 
has  all  the  psychological  earmarks  of  'W 
thought;  and  the  other  characteristics 
people  since  tlie  war  show  the  same  kin 
thtught  and   mood. 
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em  peoples  also  would  now  turn  the 
that  lately  spent  itself  in  war  into 
Is  of  industrial  activity  and  take  ad- 
s  of  the  opportunities  that  were  won 
ory.  The  manufacturing  now  done  in 
is  much  less  than  the  world  in  gtjneral 
is.  Before  the  war  there  were  less 
alf  a  million  operatives  reported  from 
factories  in  the  empire — fewer  than 
re  in  Massachusetts — and  the  annuaf 
f  the  product  is  reported  by  our  Consul 
1  Miller  to  have  been  no  more  than 
indred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
■ially  it  is  yet  a  nation  in  miniature. 
similar  thing  might  have  been  said 
;he  United  States  after  the  close  of  the 
iTar.  Japan  has  learned  many  of  the 
ial  trades,  and,  with  continental  mar- 
w  open  to  it,  it  will  forge  ahead  rapidly, 
is  foolish  to  expect  it  at  once  to 
ite  the  trade  of  all  Eastern  Asia. 
statesmen  of  the  empire  are  managing 
lie  finances  with  skill  and  care.  When 
■  began  Japanese  4  per  cent.  l»onds  were 
at  seventy-seven.  Since  the  war  they 
iscn  to  ninety-four.  A  new  foreign 
cent,  loan  was  sold  two  months  ago, 
:  money  was  used  to  retire  a  6  per  cent, 
ic  loan,  by  which  transaction  the 
ment  saved  a  million  dollars  a  year  in 
-,.  And  their  financiers  have  played 
ime  well  in  this  respect.  When  the  great 
/  bankers  of  Paris  became  offended 
le  Russian  Government,  and,  of  course, 
^trustful  of  it  also,  a  Japanese  loan  of 
>,ooo  was  negotiated  with  them.  The 
idebtedncss  of  Japan  contracted  since 
r  began  is  $675,000,000—- by  no  means 
essive  sum  in  comparison  with  what 
on.  The  people,  frugal  by  long  train- 
w  with  the  whole  force  of  their  patriot- 
■ned  to  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
will  doubtless  become  rich  as  fast  as 
for  their  national  character. 

THB  mW  BRITISH  GOVSRNUEHT 

E  philosophic  indecision  of  the  Balfour 
Ministry,  with  Mr.  Chamberlain's  agi- 
for  protection,  seems  a  sort  of  night- 
3  the  thorough-going  Englishman  now 
e  rugged  regime  of  Sir  Henry  Camr>bell- 
man  is  come,  which  knows  its  own 
nd  stands  firmly  for  free  trade.  The 
is  a  going  back  to  the  old  ways  and  the 
tods. 


The  new  Government  stands  firmly  for  the 
Japanese  alliance,  and  for  the  friendly  rela- 
tions with  France  and  the  United  States,  and 
hopes  to  clear  away  all  misunderstandings 
with  Germany.  But  in  almost  all  other  im- 
portant matters  it  makes  a  divergence  from 
the  policies  of  the  Balfour  Ministry.  It 
promises  home  management  of  home  subjects 
in  Ireland  as  fast  as  it  can  be  practically 
brought  about ;  it  restores  the  chief  command 
in  India  to  the  civil  instead  of  the  military 
authorities — a  policy  that  would  have  sus- 
tained and  retained  Lord  Curzon ;  it  will 
forbid  the  further  importation  of  coolies  into 
l^uth  Africa,  where  a  practical  slavery  has 
been  established  in  the  mines;  and  it  would 
cut  down  military  expenses.  A  strong  cabi- 
net and  a  policy  of  decision  under  a  prime 
minister  whose  chief  quality  is  blunt  strength 
rather  than  brilliancy — with  these  the  Liberals 
have  auspiciously  returned  to  power. 

A  HKW  ERA  or  RAILROAD  BUIIDinO 

MR.  E.  H.  HARRmAN  has  declared  h-s 
belief  that  the  United  States  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  period  of  competitive  railroad 
building,  just  as  it  has  passed  through  an  era 
of  competitive  railroad  buying.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Hill,  on  the  contrary,  sees  nothing  to  justify 
such  a  belief. 

These  gentlemen  have  raised  a  great  ques- 
tion. The  West  is  crying  for  more  railways. 
Mr.  Harriman  believes  that  it  will  get  them. 
Nearly  if  not  quite  2,500  miles  of  new  road  in 
the  West  will  be  under  way  within  six  months. 
Mr.  Gould  is  building  the  Western  Pacific — 
more  than  i  ,000  miles — to  break  the  ITarriman 
monopoly  at  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Yoakum 
and  his  associates  are  building  a  line  from 
Colorado  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  credited  with  niakmg 
a  complete  survey  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  north  Pacific  Coast,  by  the  Black  Hills 
and  the  untraversed  regions  of  Wyoming  and 
Idaho.  The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quinry 
is  said  to  have  planned  a  line  to  run  from 
Guernsey,  Neb.,  to  Salt  Lake  City,  invading 
the  territory  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

This  outbreak  of  activity  after  a  five-year 
period  of  comparatively  little  building  of  new 
lines  is  worth  noting.  Ten  months  ago  Tub 
World's  Work  ^jredictcd  that  the  great  rail- 
ways would  not  long  permit  the  Harriman 
lines  to  monopolize  the  traffic  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Since  then  the  Gould  lines  and  the  St. 
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Paul,  which  had  previously  given  their  trans- 
continental traffic  to  Ihe  Union  Pacific,  have 
designed  new  railway  lines  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Burlington's  rumored  extension 
is  another  step  in  the  same  direction,  for  the 
Burlington  has  turned  over  millions  of  tons  of 
freight  every  year  to  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Cheyenne . 

It  is,  therefore,  little  wonder  that  it  should 
be  Mr.  Harriman  who  first  sees  and  com- 
ments upon  the  threat  of  competitive  railway 
building;  for  nearly  all  of  it  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi will  be  aimed  directly  at  the  Harriman 
lines.  And  there  will  be  reprisals.  Out  of 
this  conflict  will  come  a  new  era  in  building, 
and  the  West  will  get  the  roads  that  it 
wants.  Oregon,  Washington  and  California 
will  surely  have  new  lines,  and  they  will 
profit  by  them. 

A  SEAL  RAILROAD  RSFOKH 

THE  renewed  effort  of  many  of  the  great 
railroad  companies  to  discontinue  "all 
forms  of  free  transportation"  is  a  long  step 
toward  railroad  reform;  for  the  free  pass  is 
part  and  parcel  of  rate  discriminations,  of  polit- 
ical influence,  of  favoritism  in  every  form.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  important  railroad  company 
has  ever  lived  up  to  this  principle  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  yet  every  company  would  like  to  do 
it.  The  public  would  like  to  have  it  done, 
too.  After  all,  the  beginning  of  railroad 
reform  is  the  stiffening  up  of  the  character  of 
the  railroads  themselves.  This  permanently 
done,  statutes  for  the  regulation  of  rates 
would  become  unnecessary.  Like  most  other 
bad  things,  railroad  abuses  would  disappear 
with  the  building  up  of  character  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  power  to  say  "  No." 

THE  SOCtBTT  OF  CHSISTIAlf  XHDXAVOR 

EVEN  in  a  period  when  the  organization  of  . 
everything  was  easy  it  was  a  wonderful 
feat  to  extend  the  Young  People's  Society  of 
Christian  Endeavor  to  include  67,000  local 
organizations  among  more  than  sixty  relig- 
ious sects.  The  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark 
formed  the  first  society  in  the  Williston  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Portland,  Maine,  in 
1881,  and  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  this 
modest  but  earnest  beginning  will  be  cele- 
brated all  over  the  world,  on  Februarj'  2d,  by 
nearly  three  and  a  half  million  members. 

The  most  significant  fact  in  the  history  of 
the  society  is  the  proof  it  has  given  of  the 


tendency  in  the  churches  toward  coOpe 
even  toward  federation,  and  of  tb 
decreasing  rigidity  of  sectarian  lines.  1 
ferences  of  dogmas  do  not  interfere  wi 
growth  or  the  work  of  such  an  all-in 
organization  of  the  young  people  of  Prol 
Christendom;  and  the  organization,  U 
Christian  Associations  of  young  men  : 
, young  women,  has  to  do  with  applied  r 
rather  than  with  creeds — the  building 
good  morals,  good  taste,  practical  helpf 
and  good  citizenship. 

THE  PITIFULLT  RICH 

IT  WAS  a  pitiful  spectacle  of  human  ^ 
shown  by  the  successful  publicatio 
tie  while  ago  in  New  York  of  a  lui 
volume  about  rich  men  who  were  the  1 
of  a  shrewd  and  disreputable  practical  p 
logist — rich  persons  who  paid  from 
to  $10,000  each  to  have  their  pc 
and  a  lot  of  printed  stuff  about  them 
in  a  rich  binding — pitiful  beyond  any  1 
tion  of  paucity  of  mind  combined 
plenty  of  purse  that  was  ever  made 
method  of  selection  excluded  the  possib 
any  sort  of  distinction — except  distinctit 
soft  and  easy  vanity  and  for  money  ( 
to  pay  the  bill.  Yet  these  are  our  sue 
men  of  affairs. 

This  kind  of  humbug  makes  an  awfu 
lation  of  the  false  values  that  capable  : 
business  put  on  what  they  conceive 
distinction;  and  it  continues  and  dee 
sort  of  contempt  with  which  well-balanc 
sons  regard  many  men  whoachieve  consj 
financial  success.  "You  can  see  wh 
Good  Lord  thinks  of  wealth,"  an  old  p 
pher  once  said,  "by  observing  what  1 
persons  He  sometimes  gives  it  to." 

This  information  about  this  particul 
umo  of  vanity,  it  is  worth  recalling,  caim 
public  attention,  as  it  were,  accide 
Many  such  enterprises  no  doubt  are  < 
through  of  which  the  public  never  hears 
vain  rich  are  doubtless  paying  for  "distir 
all  the  while,  and  nobody  knows  it  exa 
parasites  who  feed  on  them. 

THK  RISE  OF  THE  COLLEGE  PRESIDI 

A  GENERATION  ago  most  of  our  c 
had  as  presidents  preachers  or 
scholars" — men,  that  is  to  say,  who  W{ 
men  of  affairs.     The   colleges  outgrc 
kind  of  management,  both  intellectual 
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caily.  and  it  became  the  fashion  to 

s   presidents    men  of   academic   ex- 

aml  traditions  who  were  also  men  of 

Of  course  the  change  was  a  good 

I  we  have  felicitated  otu^elves  much 

Uie    new    kind    of    college    president 

)  have  brought  evils  of  another  sort 

1.     Since  he  was  selected  to  "manage 

e  has  shown  a  tendency,  it  is  said,  to 

them    somewhat    too    imperiously. 

ition  of  a  professor  is  coming,  in  some 

DnS;   to   be    the   position  of   a   man 

d  "  by  the  president,  and  consequently 

less  a  salaried  employee.     Such  a 

tement  of  a  tendency  is,  perhaps,  an 

ement.     But  the  drift  is  toward  a  one- 

ffer  at  the  expense  of  the  dignity,  and 

of   the    efficiency,  of   some  of    the 

s  of  the  faculty. 

a  feeling,  more  or  less  clearly  defined, 

I  many  of  our  best  universities  and 

but  it  exists,  in  most  cases,  not  only 

the  knowledge  but  contrary  to  the 

the  presidents  themselves.     For  the 

ts  are  not  tyrants  and  do  not  mean 

But  such   a   drift   is    an   inevitable 

the  necessary  change  that  has  taken 

the  management  of  colleges.     It  is 

in    the  management    especially    of 

istitutions    which    must    continually 

iitional  endowment. 

ps  in  some  cases  better  teachers,  if 

nent  men,  may  be  engaged  by  this 

but    it    is   declared    that    with    the 

/  of  better  business  management  at 

there  has  come  a  certain  loss  of  dis- 

in  being  a  member  of  a  college  faculty. 

le  other  hand  the  college  president 

>me  a  more  and  more  important  and 

lous  member  of  society.     He  makes 

laintance  of  many  men  of  affairs;  he 

»s    with    men    of    political    activity. 

lists"  and  legislators  know  him  well. 

es  on  many  committees  and  boards 

3  time  to  the  public  welfare.     He  is  an 

)n  public   commercial   as  on   public 

c  occasions.     His  opinion  is  sought 

I  labor  strikes  and  on  questions  of 

X.     The    college    presidents    form    a 

Cabinet,  and  a  very  efficient  one,  of 

Welfare. 

all,  it  is  a  very  wise  man — a  great 

fact — ^who,  having  great  power,  so 

s  never  to  display  it.     It  is  probable 


that  the  college  president  under  present 
conditions  has  one  of  the  most  difficult 
positions  in  our  society. 

VOOTBALL  AlfD  ITS  DI8T0STED  VALUES 

FIFTEEN  deaths  and  a  considerable  number 
of  serious  injuries  were  caused  by  foot- 
ball during  the  past  season  and  criticism  of 
the  game  has  reached  its  most  serious  pitch. 
A  number  of  preparatory  schools  have  for- 
bidden it.  Columbia  University,  in  New  York, 
has  abolished  it.  The  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  held  a  meeting  of  prominent  coaches 
in  his  effort  to  reform  it.  The  professionalism 
and  roughness  of  many  of  the  college  teams 
have  provoked  deserved  condemnation. 

Most  persons  agree  that  the  game  ought  to 
be  modified.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing it  is  widespread.  Yet  it  has  its  stead- 
fast advocates — under  proper  regulation. 

"I  have  no  sympathy  whatsoever,"  said 
President  Roosevelt,  "with  the  overwrought 
sentimentality  which  would  keep  a  young 
man  in  cotton  wool" ;  and  many  vigorous  men 
have  this  feeling. 

But  there  is  one  objection  to  the  game  as 
it  is  now  played  besides  the  roughness,  the 
professionalism  and  the  gambling  that  it  pro- 
vokes. It  interferes  with  the  successful  per- 
formance of  the  proper  work  of  American  col- 
leges. It  keeps  a  considerable  number  of 
students  from  doing  consistent  work  for  a 
fourth  of  the  college  year.  But  even  this  is 
not  the  worst  objection  to  it,  for  it  has  estab- 
lished in  many  American  colleges  an  alto- 
gether false  standard  of  values.  A  man 
with  the  qualities  of  leadership  and  the 
intellectual  attainments  of  a  fighting  ward 
politician  may  be  a  good  football  player. 
Such  a  young  man,  because  of  his  skill  and 
strength  on  the  football  field,  is  honored  by 
students  in  institutions  that  are  meant  to  be 
centres  of  intellectual  culture  and  good-breed- 
ing. The  purpose  of  our  colleges  is  to  turn 
out  gentlemen  who  shall  be  as  good  scholars 
as  possible;  and  emphasis  laid  on  football 
often  puts  a  premium  on  precisely  the  wrong 
type  of  man.  This  reversal  of  values  is  the 
worst  evil  of  the  game — an  evil  that  stands  at 
the  other  extreme  from  the  premivim  once  put 
on  the  mere  college  "grind."  The  college- 
bred  man  should  be  physically  strong  and 
brave,  but  he  should  also  be  a  gentleman 
and  as  good  a  scholar  as  he  can  be.     Foot- 
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ball  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  his  develop- 
ment even  more  than  the  midnight  oil  did. 

President  Butler  said  the  final  word  about 
the  game  in  his  explanation  of  the  action  of 
Columbia  University: 

"The  game  ...  is  not  a  sport,  but  a  profes- 
sion. It  demands  prolonged  training,  complete  ab- 
sorption of  time  and  thought,  and  is  inconsistent — 
in  practice  at  least — with  the  devotion  to  work 
which  is  the  first  duty  of  the  college  or  university 
student.  It  can  be  participated  in  by  only  the 
merest  fraction  of  the  student  body.  Throughout 
the  country  it  has  come  to  be  an  academic  nuisance 
because  of  its  interference  with  academic  work,  and 
an  academic  danger  because  of  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal ills  that  follow  in  its  train.  The  large  sums 
rec-jived  in  gate-money  are  a  temptation  to  extrava- 
gant management,  and  the  desire  for  them  marks 
the  game  as  in  no  small  degree  a  commercial  enter- 
prise. The  great  public  favor  with  which  even  the 
fiercest  contests  are  received  is  not  a  cause  for  ex- 
ultation, but  rather  for  profound  regret."  ' 

THE  SWUTG  OF  POPULATION  TO  THB 

SOUTHWEST 

IN  THE  ten  years  ending  with  1900  the 
centre  of  the  country's  population  moved 
only  fourteen  miles  westward,  as  compared 
with  forty-eight  miles  in  the  previous  de- 
cade. During  the  same  time  it  moved  three 
miles  southward.  Exact  calculations  cannot 
be  made  of  the  movement  of  the  centre  since 
1900,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  decrease 
in  the  movement  westward  and  the  increase 
in  the  movement  southward  have  continued 
during  the  last  five  years. 

The  southward  movement  has  come 
through  the  rapid  growth  of  Oklahoma, 
Indian  Territory',  Texas  and  Arizona,  and 
the  slackened  westward  movement  is  caused 
by  the  greater  relative  increase  of  population 
in  the  Eastern  states.  Thus  the  state 
census  of  1905  shows  that  Massachusetts 
made  a  gain  in  five  years  of  7  per  cent..  New 
York  of  II  per  cent.,  Rhode  Island  of  12  per 
cent.,  New  Jersey  of  13  per  cent.,  and  Florida 
of  15  per  cent.  West  of  the  centre  Iowa  fell 
off  10  per  cent.,  and  Michigan  (up  to  1904) 
gained  only  4  per  cent.,  Kansas  5  per  cent., 
Wisconsin  8  per  cent.,  Wyoming  10  per  cent., 
and  Minnesota  13  per  cent.  New  York  had  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  798,000,  which  is  more 
than  the  increase  in  all  the  Western  states. 

No  Southern  state  except  Florida  took  a 
census  in  1905,  and  Florida,  which  is  not  a 
great  industrial  community,   does  not  give 


a  sound  basis  for  estimating  the  growth 
other  Southern  states.  But  we  knov 
the  South's  bank  clearings  and  its  ri 
earnings,  and  from  the  traffic  of  its 
that  its  population  is  increasing  rajJid! 
has  been  the  growth  of  the  Southwest 
ever,  that  has  been  drawing,  and  is  stiU 
ing.  the  centre  of  population  southwar 
It  is  to  explain  and  to  describe  this  : 
cant  movement  of  population  that 
World's  Work  will  publish  in  succ 
numbers  articles  showing  the  life  at 
work  of  the  people  of  this  rapidly  de 
ing  part  of  the  coimtry. 

A  OKKAT  "NATIONAL  THEATRE" 

THE  building  of  a  so-called  Ni 
theatre  in  New  York  seems  likel} 
accomplished  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  H< 
Conried  and  the  liberality  of  a  group  i 
men.  The  importance  of  such  an  insti 
is  not  likely  at  first  to  be  fully  apprecij 
a  country  where  the  stage  has  come  mo 
more  to  be  regarded  as  a  frivolous  amust 
tempered  by  morbid  satire  and  rustic  co 

First  of  all,  a  play-house  nobly  laii 
made  both  beautiful  and  safe;  good  p 
trained  to  present  good  plays — not  " 
but  all  capable  actors;  the  great  plays 
with  such  frequent  changes  of  program 
to  permit  every  piece  to  be  given  s 
times  every  winter;  the  conduct  of  th 
formances  to  be  so  good  and  uniform 
confer  a  real  distinction  on  the  actor 
presentation  also  of  really  good  new  ph 
that  our  playwrights  may  work  with  a  g 
seriousness  of  purpose;  the  conduct  1 
institution  to  be  freed  from  the  necessil 
if  possible  the  temptation  of  mere  n 
making;  the  sale  of  many  good  seats  ; 
prices — fifty  cents  and  even  twenty-fivf 
each ;  the  theatre  to  be  a  place  where  sti 
of  literature  may  see  the  masterpieces 
drama,  and,  therefore,  an  educational  ii 
tion  as  well  as  the  resort  of  inte 
fashion — such  are  Mr.  Conried 's  li 
aims. 

Such  an  institution  once  started  right 
be  maintained  as  long  as  its  conduct  1 
be  kept  high.  And,  in  Heaven's  nam< 
time  we  had  such  a  thing  in  the  United  i 
for  the  sums  of  money  that  we  spe 
theatres  that  do  nothing  more  than  emp 
low  or  \'ulgar  wit  are  almost  incalculabl 
nearly  every  one  of  them  is  an  umt 
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nal  enterprise.  We  have  cleverness 
littered  away ;  we  have  money  that  is 

wasted ;  we  have ' '  amusements ' '  that 

muse  intelligent  persons — all  that  the 

manners  may  accumulate  fortunes. 

have  also  cleverness,    money,    and 

ess  of  ptupose  that  now  contribute 

to  one  of  the  great  arts  that  is  more 
than  it  ever  was  before. 

"AIB&ICAIT  FARIONG." 

[QLAR  in  agriculture  and  a  man  of 
istinction  recently  wrote: 
e  all,  don't  imagine  a  farmer  is  any  dif- 
>m  any  other  kind  of  a  citizen.  Farming 
ission  requiring  more  shrewdness  than  law, 
hnical  training  than  medicine,  more  up- 
than  theology,  more  brains  and  resource- 
han  pedagogy.  It  is  its  own  reward, 
e  farmers.     The  other  professions  are  par- 

truly.  For  the  day  is  at  last  come — 
/■  it  is  within  sight — that  wise  men 
en  hoping  for  since  the  time  of  the 
IS,  when  the  Farmer  shall  do  his  work 
e  skill  and  the  business  method  re- 
or  success  in  other  scientific  pursuits, 
11  reap  a  full  reward  in  position,  in  in- 
Mid  in  wealth.  The  isolation  of  farm 
passed,  the  day  of  farm  machinery 
:heap  transportation  is  come ;  and  the 
is  becoming  the  exact  and  prosperous 
ion  whom  the  other  industries  and 
ins  depend. 


Yet,  strangely  enough,  in  this  land  of 
farmers  and  of  magazines  there  has  been  no 
fanning  magazine.  Agricultiural  newspapers 
there  are  in  abundance — nearly  four  hundred 
of  them — and  many  of  them  serve  their  pur- 
pose well.  But  a  paper  is  not  a  magazine. 
One  does  not  take  the  place  of  the  other — it 
supplements  it.  The  treatment  even  of  the 
same  subjects  is  different  in  one  from  the 
treatment  in  the  other,  and  the  range  and  the 
utility  and  the  beauty  of  illtistrations  are  very 
different. 

The  publishing  house  of  which  The 
WoRLo's  Work,  Country  Life  in  America 
and  The  Garden  Magazine  are  successful 
products,  feeling  forward  for  other  paths  of 
usefulness,  has  been  moved  to  supply  this 
singular  omission.  And  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  has  happened.  This  purpose  was  an- 
nounced, not  widely  but  with  modesty,  and 
cash  subscriptions  began  at  once  to  come 
in.  Several  thousand  paid  subscriptions  were 
received  before  the  first  number  was  printed. 
Arguing  from  such  a  start,  what  will  happen 
when  it  appears  in  February — a  modest  but 
earnest  and  (we  hope)  well-planned ,  well- 
edited,  beautiful  monthly — we  can  but  wait 
and  see ;  but  reasonably  good  preUminary 
evidence  of  the  demand  for  such  a  magazine 
as  American  Farming  seems  to  have  been 
given  already,  and  it  will  be  a  great  pleasure 
to  serve  a  constituency  that  so  alertly  ex- 
presses its  appreciation. 


W  MAY  A  WOMAN   INVEST  A  SMALL- 

SUM? 


■■s  space  is  given  every  month  to  an  exploitation  of  the  art  of  making  inoesttncnts.     TIte  first  artit  le, 
I  Principles  for  Small  Investors,"  appeared  last  month.] 


^HEN  one  of  the  greatest  financiers 
of  the  United  States  was  asked 
by  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had 
i  secretary  how  she  could  invest  the 
vhich  her  husband  had  left  to  her,  the 
r  shook  his  head. 

am,"  he  said,  "I  can  name  for  you 
stment  that  will  give  you  more  than 
lars  a  week  in  income  from  such  a  sum. 
to  do  so  would  be  to  expose  you  to 


danger  that  you  should  not  run.  Put  the 
money  in  a  savings  bank.  Use  what  yo;i 
need  of  it  to  pay  for  a  six  months'  course  in 
stenography  and  I  will  give  you  a  salarj- 
that  will  net  you  20  per  cent,  on  your  whole 
capital." 

The  advice  was  sound.  Small  amounts  of 
capital,  owned  by  a  woman  or  by  a  man  who 
cannot  give  skilful  personal  attention  to  it, 
cannot  be  invested  in  any  securities  with  the 
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same  safety  and  the  same  profit  that  it 
will  find  if  it  be  invested  in  useful,  profit- 
creating  knowledge.  The  advice  was  given  four 
years  ago.  It  cost  the  woman  $400  to  live 
for  six  months,  during  which  she  became 
an  almost  expert  stenographer.  She  took  a 
position  at  $15  a  week.  With  the  residue 
of  her  capital  she  soon  afterward  estab- 
lished a  typewriting  bureau, 

She  now  has  savings  to  invest — not  large 
sums,  but  (say)  about  $300  a  year.  How 
should  she  invest  them?  The  problem  is 
to  invest  $300  safely,  thereby  increasing  her 
income  so  far  as  safety  will  permit  and 
laying  up  for  the  future  a  capital  asset — in 
other  words,  a  safe  though  modest  wealth. 

The  field  for  such  an  investment  is  very 
narrow.  Undoubtedly  the  safest  and  most 
conservative  investment  of  this  kind  is  in  city, 
county  or  state  bonds.  For  such  an  in- 
vestment railway  bonds  are  utterly  unsuit- 
able. They  are  generally  issued  in  $1,000  or 
$500  pieces.  City  bonds  are  issued  in  small 
amounts,  and  almost  without  exception  they 
are  perfectly  safe.  The  law  safeguards  them. 
One  docs  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  income 
derived  from  them.  They  will  pay  to  the 
holder  about  50  per  cent,  more  than  a  savings 
bank  will  pay.  The  income  will  be  from 
3J  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  according  to  the 
credit  of  the  municipality  that  issues  them. 
In  New  York  they  pay  3^  per  cent,  or  slightly 
less. 

The  best  way  to  buy  them  is  at  public  sale. 
At  least  once  a  year  New  York  City,  for 
instance,  sells  bonds.  They  are  advertised. 
One  may  put  in  an  application  for  any  amount 
of  them,  from  $10  upward.  Generally,  the 
man  or  the  woman  who  bids  for  $10  of  bonds, 
provided  the  bid  is  good  enough,  will  get  them. 
Local  bonds  are  better  than  the  bonds  of  out- 
side municipalities,  because  local  bonds  are 
exempt  from  local  taxes,  while  others  are  not. 

Failing  a  public  offer  of  bonds,  any  reliable 
broker  can  generally  find  local  bonds  for  the 
small  investor.  The  fee  for  such  a  service 
is  nominal,  but  the  investor  will  do  well  to 
understand  precisely  what  the  fee  is  to  be 
and  to  ha%'e  it  in  writing  before  buying. 
The  investment  of  such  savings  can,  of 
course,  be  varied,  as  knowledge  grows.  A 
woman  or  a  man  who  handles  a  few  hundreds 
of  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  will  find  that  his 
or  her  knowledge  will  grow  quickly. 


Guaranteed  stocks  are  very  often  ; 
mended  by  the  bankers  to  women  im 
of  comparatively  small  sums.  They 
pay  no  taxes  on  the  income.  The^ 
however,  very  high  if  the  guarantee  i 
fectly  good.  It  is  not  possible  to  get 
more  than  3  J  per  cent,  or  4  per  cent,  on 
Stocks  of  railroads  guaranteed  by  the  Pe 
vania.  New  York  Central,  or  any  other  \ 
ful  and  wealthy  corporation,  sell  at  le 
high  as  municipal  bonds  of  New  York 
They  can  be  bought  with  equal  safety,  b 
hardly  advisable  in  comparison  witf 
bonds  because  it  is  more  difficult  t 
them  when  a  sale  is  desired.  Any  woma 
buys  them  should  find  out  immediately 
bankers  will  sell  them  when  she  needs  t 
and  should"  keep  in  touch  with  their  ma 

The  unsafe  ways  to  invest  should  a 
pointed  out  here.  If  you  have  savii 
invest  avoid,  as  you  would  avoid  the 
the  securities  or  insecurities  that  parade 
selves  week  after  week  in  the  Sunday  p 
on  the  billboards,  or  in  the  street  cars 
in  similar  places.  They  are  much  adv« 
because  they  need  to  be  much  adverti 
be  sold.  There  are  many  associations  thi 
out  the  United  States — for  building,  for  t: 
in  real  estate,  and  even  for  making  invest 
— which  are  comparatively  safe,  but 
is  no  telling  when  some  new  "interest' 
take  control  and  use  them  to  unworthy 

Especially  avoid  mining  stocks  and  1 
Once  out  of  two  hundred  times,  1 
suppose,  you  may  get  hold  of  som' 
valuable.  The  stock  of  the  Amalgamate 
per  Company,  which  is  the  mining  trus 
controls  the  copper  industrj-  in  the  I 
States,  has  been  as  high  as  $130  per  sha 
as  low  as  $35  per  share  within  the  pas 
years.  Being  an  outsider,  you  are  ji 
likely  to  buy  it  at  the  high  price  as 
low — in  fact  much  more  likely,  foratth 
price  it  is  much  advertised  and  praise 

It  is  not  wise  to  trust  wholly  to  c 
At  the  least,  it  will  be  found  profitable  ii 
cases  to  know  precisely  what  has  been  t 
with  your  money,  how  much  was-  pa 
ever>'  item,  what  every  item  represents, 
it  could  be  sold  or  pledged  if  need  be,  w 
or  not  it  is  likely  to  advance  greatly  in 
whether  its  income  is  fixed  by  the  law 
grow  greater  or  less — in  fact,  to  get  s 
idea  of  the  whole  investment. 


AT   SHALL   HAITI'S   FUTURE   BE? 


I  I-AND  OF  MISERY  AMID  OPULENCE,  WHERE  CHILDISH  NEGROES 
'LAY  AT  DIGNITY,  SPILL  BLOOD,  AND  DO  NO  WORK— THE  ENTER- 
NG     WEDGE     OF     AMERICAN     INFLUENCE     IN      A     NEW     RAILROAD 

BY 

EUGENE  P.  LYLE,  JR. 

if  a  jertes  of  first-kattd  investigaHons  of  problems  involved  in  the  control  of  the  Panama  Canat] 


Story  of  Haiti  is  a  story  of  misery, 
le  theme  obtrudes  itself  with  a 
St  landing  on  the  island,  in  the 
ning  awe  before  the  exquisite 
sea  and  mountains  and  sky.  In 
antages,  Haiti  has  no  peer.  What 
liere  is  debased  wretchedness, 
story  of  the  island  is  one  full  of 
.gic  as  barbaric  passions,  romantic 
3ics.  A  race  of  simple  children 
)laying  at  kings  and  emperors  and 

All  to  themselves  they  possess 
wonderful  island  where  once  they 
.  They  had  the  entire  island  at 
liKJx  quarreling  gashed  an  ugly 
OSS,  marking  off  Santo  Domingo, 
ire  are  two  sets  of  warring  passions 
>ne.  The  fairy  country  of  richly 
Is    where    the    children    play    at 

is  a  land  of  palms;  but  a  palm. 
I  gracefully  drooping,  whispers 
uctive.  enervating.  It  is  the  em- 
ams,  of  indolence.     To  imagine  a 

under  one  is  a  difficult  matter. 
ink  of  so  much  activity  vaguely 
'he  people  of  the  island  own  lazy 

their  mother.  They  are  the 
dalliance.     They  are  good  natured 

to  laugh,  showing  their  white 
he  whites  of  their  eyes.  That  is 
«em  children.  In  the  affairs  of 
cannot  be  called  anything  else. 
:h  a  people  rage  with  the  energy  of 
*  beasts,  and  wreck  their  slothful 
an  enigma.  Under  the  hot  sun, 
.kes  force  of  character  to  sip  a 
)ne  cannot  understand  how  the 
ht  may  ever  overcome  the  inertia 

After  a  nearer  intimacy,  though, 
toward  an  explanation. 
:tion  will  possibly  be  made  that 
:amed  to  behave  herself.     People 


may  think  so,  because  of  late  she  brews  no 
spluttering  caldron,  like  Venezuela  or  Santo 
Domingo.  But  the  time  comes  when  a 
gladiator  must  pause.  Through  his  gaping 
wounds  his  force  is  spent.  Haiti  is  panting 
for  breath  now.  She  would  dearly  love  a 
revolution,  but  from  sheer  exhaustion  she  must 
forego  the  pastime.  Hence  she  is  behaving 
herself.  Her  story  becomes  the  sequel  of 
one  hundred  years  of  playing  at  kings  and 
emperors  and  presidents.  It  is  a  drama  o£ 
misery — misery  amid  opulence. 

Let  the  first  landing  be  at  J^r^ie,  old 
J^r&nie,  where  Dumas  was  bom.  As  with 
every  port  of  Haiti,  J^r^mie  is  a  jumble  of 
decrepit  frame  houses.  They  have  seemingly 
rolled  down  hill,  to  be  halted  by  some  miracle 
at  the  water's  edge.  The  hulls  of  a  schooner 
and  a  liner,  wrecked  by  northers,  lie  just  off 
the  beach.  Thus  even  the  emerald  green  of 
the  bay  adds  its  touch  to  the  decay  on  land. 

To  pass  the  first  Haitian  official  is  not 
always  easy.  The  ruling  party  may  be  in  a 
ridiculously  nervous  state,  because  of  a  hun- 
dred or  so  political  refugees  in  Kingston ;  and 
passports  are  rigorously  exacted.  During 
such  times  no  one  can  board  a  ship  without 
special  permission  from  the  authorities,  and 
to  land  for  an  hour  on  shore  provokes  the 
meddling  scrutiny  of  your  pedigjree  by  a 
black  man  in  a  shanty  at  the  rude  wharf. 
He  is  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  name  on  the 
passport  is  that  of  the  bearer.  He  has  doubts, 
but  he  does  not  know  exactly  what  these 
doubts  are.  He  acts  Uke  a  child  vaguely 
aware  of  some  elusive  responsibility.  He 
has  authority,  and  he  feels  that  he  must  exert 
it  in  one  way  or. another.  But  he  is  polite. 
When  he  finally  lets  the  bearer  pass,  it  is 
with  a  salutation  in  French  as  softly  courteous 
as  might  be  inspired  in  a  waiter  of  the  Caf^ 
de  la  Paix  in  Paris  by  a  rich  American.    It  is 
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heroic,  too,  because  the  poor  child  still  has 
his  doubts.  This  gives  a  fairly  accurate  idea 
of  all  officialdom  in  Haiti. 

The  streets  of  J^r^mic  twist  up  hill  and 
down  hill,  and  they  are  lumpy.  Scratch 
beneath  the  caked  grime,  and  you  find  that 
you  are  on  a  coral  bed.  The  boards  of  the 
houses  are  cracked  and  rotting.  There  are 
Negroes  everywhere,  in  rags.movingslothfuUy. 
What  is  picturesque  is  of  dirt.  There  is  no 
national  dress,  no  distinctive  Weal  color. 
You  have  come  with  no  idea  of  what  you  will 
see,  for  little  enough  is  known  of  Haiti.  And 
the  impression  you  get  is  of  a  "coon  hollow," 
such  as  the  slums  of  our  Southern  cities 
might  offer.  But  one  misses  the  light- 
heartedness  of  our  own  darkies.  You  feel 
that  the  spirit  has  been  taken  out  of  these 
Haitians.  The  sun  glares  bright  and  hot, 
yet  there  is  a  heavy  cloud  that  depresses. 
Where  voices  are  raised,  they  are  rarely 
mirthful,  but  high  strung,  quarrelsome,  in  a 
peevish  strain. 

Yet  the  picture  is  not  one  of  famine,  of 
babes  sobbing,  being  too  weak  to  cry,  of  wild, 
staring  eyes.  Such  a  condition  would  liavc 
quick  promise  of  relief,  either  by  death,  or 
by  wheat-laden  ships  from  civilization.  The 
picture  is  much  more  hopeless.  The  Haitian 
lies  sprawled  in  the  shade,  like  the  dog  of 
Constantinople.  He  is  not  hungry  in  his 
Oriental  dozing.  But  he  is  as  wretched. 
He  lies  rotting  in  an  abandoned  garden. 

The  little  village  ports  of  Haiti  were  once 
scenes  of  thrift.  There  were  warehouses 
under  red  tin  roofs.  Enough  coffee,  cotton 
and  cane  were  piled  upon  the  docks  to  start 
a  res]iectable  commerce.  But  this  was  long 
ago.  Without  the  white  man,  the  blacks 
have  been  gradually  sinking  to  their  original 
savagery  of  the  African  jungle.  Their  en- 
lightenment is  only  imitative.  For  instance, 
an  election  is  but  the  old  tribal  war  cry. 
Two  years  ago  the  different  candidates 
hunted  each  other  down,  ravaging  the  country 
as  they  went.  The  election  gave  the  victory 
to  Nord  Alexis,  a  burly  Negro,  mighty  even 
now  in  his  great  age.  The  new  pack  of 
office  holders  celebrated  by  flooding  the 
stricken  country  with  a  $13,000,000  issue  of 
paper  money,  or  gourdes.  It  was  made 
legal  tender,  and  guaranteed  by  an  income 
tax  amounting  to  something  like  10  per  cent. 
Those  who  had  incomes,  for  that  reason 
having  influence,   protested   and  threw   the 


question  into  lit^ation.  The  face  value  of  a 
gourde  is  one  dollar,  but  one  dollar  will  buy 
six  or  seven  gourdes.  The  silver  money 
vanished  as  by  magic,  and  even  the  nickel 
subsidiary  money  first  circulated  at  a  30  per 
cent,  premium  over  paper,  because  sniall 
money  was  so  rare  in  trade,  and  also  because 
nickel  at  least  retains  its  intrinsic  value. 
The  Negroes  consequently  blame  all  their 
woes  on  the  debased  gourdes.  As  even  sugar 
has  to  be  imported,  the  cost  of  provisions 
is  multiplied  by  seven.  The  wages  of  a  man 
are  but  one  gourde  a  day. 

The  feeble  Government's  export  duties  are 
heavy  enough  to  choke  the  island's  indtistries 
at  their  source.  Coffee  alone'  keeps  away 
debt-collecting  gunboats,  and  gives  Haiti 
her  name  for  good  behavior.  By  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Government  and  creditors— 
mostly  French — the  interior  and  exterior 
debts  were  consolidated.  A  foreign  banking 
house — the  National  Bank  of  Haiti,  with 
headquarters  at  Paris  and  with  only  a  branch 
at  Port  au  Prince — until  last  summer  trans- 
acted all  of  the  Government's  financial  bua- 
ness.  That  is,  it  collected  revenue,  paid 
interest  on  the  debts,  and  turned  the  balance 
over  to  the  Government,  of  course  charging 
a  jirofitable  commission.  Now  the  interest 
on  the  debt  is  guaranteed  by  the  export  duty 
on  coffee,  amounting  to  the  exorbitant  svun 
of  three  dollars  on  the  hundred  pounds, 
and  coffee^  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  the  island's  biggest  product,  her  main 
reliance. 

What  would  be  the  strength  of  another 
people,  is  in  Haiti  but  another  cause  of 
degeneracy.  This  is  the  division  of  the  land 
into  small  holdings.  Negroes  fell  heir  to  mag- 
nificent plantations  after  the  expulsion  of 
their  French  masters.  But  they  show  a  poor 
accounting  of  their  stewardship.  They  Y&vc 
squandered  their  substance  in  the  luxury  of 
sluggish  ease  and  civil  war*  Soon  there  was 
no  longer  capital,  and  a  smaller  and  smaller 
area  was  cultivated.  Before  long  the  splendid 
estates  were  abandoned  altogether.  The 
Government  retains  an  ownership  over  a 
great  portion,  but  the  rest  is  given  up  to 
squatters.  It  has  lapsed  to  a  savage  state. 
A  family  here  and  there  camps  in  the  wilde^ 
ncss,  living  on  coffee  that  grows  wild,  piddsg 
the  fruits  on  every  side,  and  perhaps  growing 
a  few  yams.  Should  a  man  aspire  to  what 
he  coiild  call  a  farm,  he  would  have  to  leave 
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litary  service,  or  perhaps  see  it  ruined 
^ing  hordes  of  armed  politicians. 

such  conditions,  foreign  capital 
ot  until  lately  seek  investment  in 
Besides,  the  constitution  forbids  the 
jf  land  by  a  foreigner,  and  few  use 
erft^  of  acquiring  property  in  the 

a  native.  Consequently  the  vast 
resources  of  the  country  are  not 
I.  They  bring  in  very  little  to  help 
e  depreciated  gourdes.     The  island, 

to  the  largest  of  the  West  Indies, 
\  called  the  richest  of  all  in  the 
n.  Anything  that  is  planted  will 
id  yield  crop  after  crop  during  the 
ir.  Haiti  with  her  million  and  a  half 
»es  and  a  few  mulattoes,  occupies  a 
the  island,  or,  a  portion  considerably 
an  Porto  Rico.  The  hills  are  covered 
ests  of  fine  wood,  but  they  remain 
ly  untouched.  The  natives  cut  a 
jjwood   now  and  then,  but  without 

more.  Seven  or  eight  thousand 
exported  annually.  The  cacao  that 
to  get  picked  amounts  to  5,000,000 
i  year,  and  pays  an  export  duty  to 
«  the  interest  on  some  railroad 
Cotton  might  one  day  mean  great 
or  Haiti,  but  its  annual  export  now 
:  pass  a  few  thousand  tons.  There 
tobacco,  hides,  wax,  honey,  etc.,  etc. 
roducts  of  the  island,  like  sugar, 
d  rice,  are  not  enough  for  the  paltry 
nand.  They  have  to  be  imported, 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  coal 
vn  to  exist,  but  there  has  been  very 
specting  done.  And  the  great  staple 
—has  fallen  off  of  late  years  by  almost 
m  seventy  to  fifty  million  pounds, 
this  season's  crop  has  been  big. 
has  been  said  of  the  fruits  of  Haiti, 
should  have  as  much  as  Jamaica, 
/ast  and  totally  new  industry,  banana 

has  been  created  by  the  genius  of 
ican. 

lould  a  foreigner  attempt  anything 
plifting  of  Haiti,  and  thereby  for  the 
nt  of  his  own  pocket,  he  is  fretted  by 
.  at  every  turn.  The  Negroes  have 
nothing  of  the  white  man.  They 
irdly  jealous,  absurdly  suspicious, 
very  port  has  its  old  hulk  of  a  wreck, 
al  of  them,  but  the  Government 
o  allow  the  United  States  to  erect 
eded  lighthouses.    The  harbors  liave 


no  buoys,  and  each  captain  has  to  find  the 
ship's  channel  for '  himself,  by  constant 
soundings.  The  pilot  frequently  does  not 
come  on  board  until  the  anchor  is  dropped. 

Obviously,  the  white  man  has  not  been 
welcome  in  Haiti,  and  Haiti  appreciated,  too, 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  him  out  was  to 
keep  him  from  making  money.  She  did  not 
care  how  great  the  advantages  might  be  to 
herself.  The  cost  of  the  white  man's  ab- 
sence was  misery,  but  she  chose  to  pay  it. 
A  fair-sized  transport  circling  the  coast  could 
take  away  every  foreigner  in  the  country. 
They  scarcely  number  live  hundred,  mostly 
Germans.  Though  the  greater  part  of  the 
imports  come  from  the  United  States,  there 
are  few  Americans.  Our  consular  agent  is 
more  often  a  Frenchman  or  a  German,  or 
possibly  a  Haitian  naturalized,  than  an 
American.  There  are  several  German  bank- 
ing houses  at  Port  au  Prince,  whose  managers 
have  the  eyes  of  hawks  to  watch,  or  even 
direct,  this  or  that  man's  political  destiny. 
Germany  is  striving  to  have  the  tariff  dis- 
criminations abolished,  but  at  present  France 
is  still  the  one  favored  nation. 

The  Negro  is  not  of  a  race  to  nurse  a  hatred 
for  long.  Among  the  masses,  his  natural  kind- 
liness and  good  nature  actuate  his  manner 
towards  the  white  man.  But  his  simplicity  is 
played  upon  by  officialdom.  Fear  of  en- 
croachment, even  of  slavery  renewed,  amounts 
to  superstitious  terror.  He  attributes  his 
wretchedness  to  the  white  men — that  is,  he 
does  when  he  listens  to  the  whispers  of  poli- 
ticians. In  hopelessly  bad  times,  the  situation 
of  foreigners  may  become  precarious  at  any 
moment.  Leaving  aside  the  popular  diversion 
of  setting  a  town  on  fire  during  a  revolution, 
there  often  exists  a  more  direct  menace.  For 
instance,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  independence,  peti- 
tions were  sent  to  President  Nord  asking  him 
to  start  a  massacre  of  the  whites  as  a  fitting 
patriotic  memento  of  the  glorious  occasion. 
Posters  were  also  tacked  up  everywhere, 
inciting  the  people  to  this  barbarity. 

The  backward  state  of  the  country  may 
now  be  imagined.  The  enlightenment  of  a 
century  ago,  such  as  the  luxurious  French 
planters  gave  the  island,  has  been  blotted  out. 
At  every  turn,  whether  in  the  interior,  or  in 
the  towns,  the  traveler  is  reminded  of  primeval 
savagery.  You  need  only  see  the  lighterman 
pounce  upon  the  bones  which  are  thrown  down 
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to  them  by  the  sailors.  These  stevedores  are 
naked  to  the  waist,  and  their  black  bodies 
glisten  as  they  tumble  over  one  another  in 
their  barges,  and  fight  and  scratch,  trying  to 
get  at  a  bone.  Their  screeching  is  hideous, 
and  when  one  of  them  clutches  the  prize,  and 
tears  at  the  flesh  with  his  teeth,  until  another 
snatches  it  away,  you  think  with  disgust  of 
unclean  beasts. 

To  try  to  reckon  any  percentage  of  educa- 
tion is  farcical.  A  former  cabinet  officer  told 
me  that  only  one  Haitian  in  twenty  can  read 
and  write,  but  he  added  sorrowfully  that  the 
extent  of  the  reading  and  writing  of  the 
twentieth  one  very  rarely  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  education.  French  mins  and  friars,  mostly 
from  Brittany,  have  schools  in  the  villages, 
but  these  reach  so  few  that  the  mass  lives  on 
in  complete  ijjnorance.  If  the  Haitian  has 
the  means,  he  sends  his  boy  to  Eurojjc,  or 
more  recently,  to  the  United  States,  and 
these  boys  are  about  the  only  leaven  of  the 
general  illiteracy.  They  study  law  or  medi- 
cine, though  the  sorest  need  of  their  countrj' 
is  for  mechanics.  The  religion  is  Catholic, 
and  the  people  are  usually  devout.  If  a 
village  is  on  fire,  the  Negroes  will  leave  their 
huts  to  burn,  and  toil  fanatically  to  save  the 
church.  But  there  is  voodooism  also.  The 
papaloi,  as  the  voodoo  is  called,  often  pos- 
sesses the  secrets  of  herbs.  Through  them  he 
works  his  supposed  charms,  causing  the 
flesh  to  swell,  or  later  giving  the  antidote. 
Such  practises  arc  rigorously  punished  in 
Jamaica,  but  in  Haiti  the  superstitious  Negro 
is  left  at  their  mercy.  He  trembles  in  the 
behcf  of  the  wildest  yams.  He  fears  the 
man-vampire  who  flies  by  night 

The  lack  of  public  works  is  pitiable. 
There  are  adobe  villages  among  the  sierras 
of  Mexico  better  equipped  than  Port  au 
Prince.  Naked  children,  and  grown  ones 
too,  loll  like  swine  in  the  ditch  water  of  the 
imlilic  streets.  The  only  electric  lighting  in 
the  country  is  that  in  the  president's  palace. 
In  all  Haiti  there  is  not  an  illuminated  street. 
.'\  more  sorrowful  fete  ma)'  not  be  described 
than  that  of  the  first  of  May,  when  the  old 
French  celebration  in  honor  of  Agriculture  is 
observfd.  At  Port  au  Prince  the  best  uni- 
fonns  are  worn,  ludicrous,  unequalled  by  any 
caricature  of  comic  opera.  There  is  a  parade, 
and  there  are  glowing  speeches.  Bananas  arc 
planted  in  the  street,  to  be  torn  up  later. 
At  night  a  few  sickly  sky-rockets  arc  sent  up 


from  the  ancient  fortress  behind  the  towo. 
But  the  streets  are  dark.     From  the  harbor 
one  may  count  as  many  as  twenty-nine  lights, 
shining    lonesomely    in    windows    here    and 
there.     There  are  no  highways,  only  loneiy 
trails    which    wind    among    mountairts   ten 
thousand  feet  high.     Telegraphic  commimicfl' 
tion  is  a  burlesque.     A  telegram  from  one 
town  to  another  very  often  requires  one  month   i 
and  a  half  or  two  months  for  transmission,   i 
From  J^6mic  to  the  capital  is  only  a  few   i 
hours  by  boat,  but  a  telegram  takes  seven  I 
or    eight    days.     A    coastal    service    would 
jjrove  a  great  blessing,  and  there  used  to  be 
one,  the  Compagnic  Rividre,  but  business  was 
so  poor  that  the  enterprise  was  abandoned 
when  the  Government  could  no  longer  gnar- 
antce  interest.     The  boats  are  now  rottilig  at 
anchorage.     Any    two    ports   of    Haiti  may 
really  be  farther  apart  than  Chicago  il  frosi 
Berlin. 

Since  the  Haitians  blame  the  depredated 
money  for  their  wretchedness — ^when  they  do 
not  blame  the  whites — and  since  we  have  just 
learned  that  abject  stagnation  may  partly 
account  for  both,  what,  then,  is  there  to 
explain  all  three?    "Politics." 

A  small  boat  steals  out  into  the  hlibor 
some  dark  night,  and  comes  alongside  tbe 
towering  hulk  of  a  ship  at  anchor,  thai  is 
politics,  for  the  boat  is  taking  out  cofiee  to 
the  ship  without  payment  of  the  export  tax. 
and  the  customs  oflicials  know  it.  PRAabl)' 
one-fourth  of  Haiti's  coffee  crop  is  thus  made 
exempt  from  the  tax.  A  boy  of  six  is  bre- 
vetted  a  colonel.  This  also  is  politics. 
The  children  of  the  influential  are  iaunuiie 
from  the  conscript  system,  but  the  under  dog 
of  the  system  must  abandon  his  little  ptetense 
of  a  clearing  to  the  women,  and  during  3 
term  of  years  be  a  soldier,  which  in  Haiti  is 
worse  than  being  a  tramp.  The  postmastet 
of  a  village  pa\'s  his  bills  in  postage  stamps, 
givnig  double — ]K)litics  again.  In  Jacmel 
the  chief  of  police  finally  had  to  order  moK 
moderation  in  the  beating  of  prisoners  when 
arrested.  Their  tatters  were  sopped  with 
blood  by  the  time  they  reached  jail — mon 
jjolitics.  It  is  i>olitics  according  to  th; 
Negro.  It  is  the  Negro  in  authority.  Ne\-er 
put  epaulettt's  on  the  Negro,  because  then  be 
is  a  child  with  a  sharp  knife. 

Hu  cannot  realize  how  cruel  he  is.  He  laughs 
with  gusto  to  sec  someone  fall,  though  the 
victim  be  badly  hurt.     The  ridiculouis  always 
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him  first.  Or  in  Ins  whirlwinds  of 
he  tortures  his  dumb  anmials,  or  even 
|ing  of  his  own  kind.  He  rloes  not  think 
ithtr's  hurt,  anrl  yt^t  his  is  a  kindly 
,  But  one  shudders  to  picture  that 
,  muscled  arm  lengthened  by  the 
of  state. 

in  Haiti  t  he  Negro  has  worn  thf 
ttes  for  one  century  and  one  year,  and 
Ic  proves  that  the  Negro  as  a  race,  when 
»ne.  is  incapable  of  self  advancement. 


industry,  and  of  thf  raising  of  sisal  grass- 
Thus  the  Haitian  beats  down  the  prosperity 
nf  his;  isle. 

However,  the  point  fur  us  is  this;  Is 
Haiti  important  enough  from  our  standpoint 
that  we  should  bother  with  her  problem? 
On  the  strategic  side  the  answer  is  identical 
with  that  in  the  case  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Both  form  the  same  island,  which  hes  between 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  and  hence  may  mean 
the  control  of  two  vital  passages  to  the  Canal. 


Ciiii-ciimierti  uouiu 


I  can  expect  him  to  develop  resources. 
s  an  unmarketable  article,  A  day  is 
rth  a  banana.  In  his  precious  logwood 
,  rather  than  cut  only  the  timber  that 
X.  he  strips  it  all,  and  burns  over  thi: 
ifterward.  To  restore  such  useless 
of  vast  treasure  Nature  must  have 
or  forty  years.  A  provident  man 
heartsick  at.  the  sight .  Again .  w  herever 
industry  rears  its  head,  at  once  the 
B  bludgeon  falls.  He  crushes  it  with 
K>rt  tax.     This  is  the  fate  of  the  cedar 


K1XT.    A    i.-t-Vnl,lrTlnN 
m%cilinj  «  Inn  II 

On  the  c<jnimercial  side,  the  last  figures 
obtainable  are  for  the  year  October  1.  1903,  to 
September  30,  1904,  They  show  that  Haiti 
bought  $>,464.4qQ  worth  of  goods  of  the 
Unjtud  Stales,  $,3y.i,.j4y  of  Frani-c,  $358,625 
of  England,  i,?o,v5,^6  of  Germany.  a.nd 
$j,i4.o23  of  other  countries.  From  both 
points  of  view,  then,  the  political  and  the 
economic,  Haiti  should  be  within  our  own 
sphere  of  influence. 

But  the  above  figures  are  out  of  date,  and 
since    then    an    activity    in    an  old    familiar 


quarter  has  developed  which  we  may  view 
with  concern  as  well  as  anLazement.  The  old 
familiar  quarter  is  Germany,  of  course.  At 
nearly  every  turn  in  th-e  Caribbean  we  run 
against  Germany,  always  Germany,  the  in- 
evitable. The  Hamburg- American  Steam* 
ship  Line,  fostered  by  the  Government,  now 
has  magnificent  coaling  docks  at  St.  Thomas. 
They  were  built  after  our  attempt  to  buy 


persistent  as  to  be  dumfounding.  On  th»^ 
eve  of  fhe  last  presidential  election  postal — } 
were  scattered  over  the  capital,  by  which  i  jj 
appeared  that  one  of  the  trandidaies.  Cincinj* 
natus  Leconte,  had  contracted  to  turn  over-aj 
the  Mole  St.  Nicholas  to  Germany  for  sd 
coaling  station.  Leconte 's  cousin,  whos^-J 
father  is  a  German,  has  been  the  engineer  fo-^ 
the  railroad  out  of  Port  au  Prince,  and 
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St-  Thomas,  had  mysteriously  failed.  They 
may  be  reckoned  as  a  coaling  station  for  the 
Kaiser's  navy  In  Santo  Domingo  German 
agents  are  reported  as  buying  up  foreign 
claims,  so  that  German  warships  may  have 
the  provocation,  if  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  of  taking  Samand  Bay.  At  Curasao 
there  is  the  menace  of  German  possession. 
In  Venezuela  there  was  Germany's  formal 
tender  for  the  Island  of  Margarita. 

But  in  Haiti  the  Teuton's  activity  i&  so 


man,  it  is  (ufther  asserted,  supplies  Germ 
secret  war  bureau  with  charts  and  maps  ol 
the  country.     He  is  now  reported  as  taking 
soundings    around     the    coast    in    a    fis 
schooner. 

Returning  to  the  figures  of  Haiti's  im 
it  will  be  seen  that  Germany  comes  last  among 
the  countries  named.  But  since  then,  twu 
years  ago.  the  Hamburg-American  line  estat- 
lished  a  regular  monthly  service.  This  was 
the  beginning.     At  the  present  time  there 
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usually  some  thirty  ships  of  this  line  around 
the  island.  The  Company  has  bought  the 
good  will  of  the  Munson  Line,  and  it  has 
bought  the  Atlas  Line  outright,  vessels  and 
all-  Practically,  thtre  arc  no  competitors 
left.  But  whatever  the  Hamburg- American 
may  achieve  commercially,  it  also  achieves 
politically.  This  is  a  phase  that  must  be 
recognized,  for  the  Ham  burg- American  is  a 
German  Imperialist  institution. 

However,   the   Germans  were   alreadv  en- 


feel  a  real  gratitude  when  from  amo 
dingy  hovels  he  is  taken  by  this  pr 
hospitality  into  a  white  man's  homi 
voluntary  banishment  such  as  this,  ei 
many  lonely  years,  a  man  mu^t  be  a 
of  hero.  More,  he  must  be  a  Gcrma 
almost  invariably,  he  is.  No  one 
withhold  from  him  his  reward,  comme 
But  we  cannot  forget  that,  like  the  Ha 
American  Line,  commerce  is  also  a  ( 
Imperialist  institution.     The  self-effaci 
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trenched  in  Haiti,  sn  far  as  white  men  could 
be.  They  import  and  sell;  they  buy  and 
export.  They  are  consular  agents  for  all 
countries,  they  arc  banlters.  Perhaps  they 
exploit  the  natives,  and  make  deals  M'ith  the 
government.  And  they  drink  good  beer, 
cooled  with  ice  from  passing  ships,  and  they 
drink  bad  rum  cocktails,  and  wax  garrulous 
and  fat.  PefMnally  they  arc  fioc  fellows. 
One  of  them  may  be  the  only  white  man  in  a 
squalid  hamlet  of  half  savage  blacks,  and 
any  other  white  man  passing  that  way  must 


man  trader  is  always  the  scout  of 
(ierman  army. 

There  are  a  few  French  in  Hai 
Americans  there  are  almost  m 
Negroes  have  wanted  ua  ihe  least  of  al] 
believed  that  wc  had  most  need  of  t 
and  thev  were  suspicious.  Over 
istry  in  Santo  Dommgo  City  the 
half  mast  when  the  Dominican  Conj 
the  "receivership  treaty-'"  The  Haiti&i 
feared  that  encouragement  to  us  wouli 
slavery,  and  the  Europeans  have  hel 
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SO  with  tales  of  our  prejudices  and 

Until  last  summer  we  have  be*^n 
tinsignificant  of  ttic  white  men  in  our 
iphere  of  influence.  But  there  is  now 
jf  a  change.  The  story  is  this: 
W  four  years  ago  a  Philadeljihia  mining 
t»  Mr.  E,  A.  Blanton,  Jr.,  was  presented 
a.  heavy  rock  of  almost  pure  copper. 
nan  who  brought  it  said  it  came  from 
Blanton  hardly  knew  where  Haiti 
be,  but  the  steamship  companies 
{and  he  bought  a  ticket.  He  found  the 
of  the  copper  to  be  a  rich  mining 
b,  but  to  get  the  ore  from  the  mountains 
jast  he  would  need  a  railroad.  So  he 
to  have  one.  From  that  lime'  for 
Bars  he  and  his  associates  have  toiled 
ly  to  secure  a  concession.  They  had 
:down  the  black  Chinese  walh  Behind 
Germans,  who  already  had  a  raiiroad, 
more  than  a  spur,  from  Port  au 
fto  the  Salt  Lakes  tiiirtv-six  miles  away. 
re  the  Germans  did  not  want  another. 


More,  they  did  not  want  the  conquest 
by  Amerieans  of  the  American  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. The  powerful  Hamburg -American 
might  suffer  too.  because  if  Blanton  once 
gets  liis  ore  to  the  sea  he  will  have  his 
own  vessels  to  carry  it  hence.  In  Port  au 
Prince  One  hears  stories  of  Carman  agents 
hurrying  to  Hamburg,  and  bringing  back 
money  to  influence  Haitian  officials  against 
the  concession.  The  steamship  line  alone, 
it  is  declared,  spent  $250.00°  over  the  island 
within  six  months,  to  this  same  end.  More- 
over, it  wanted  a  concession  of  its  own  that 
would  embody  exclusive  privileges  in  Haitian 
porte. 

But  there  was  Nord  Alexis,  the  aged 
president.  He  had  said  to  the  Americans, 
"We  don't  mind  giving  you  the  concession, 
but  we  are  afraid  this  will  mean  giving  you 
our  island  too."  Nord  is  a  dignified  old 
African:  and.  despite  his  age,  anywhere  from 
eighty-eight  to  a  hundred,  he  is  often  too 
alert  to  be  hoodwinked  bv  the  trickv  blacks 
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around  him.  The  Anicrjcaiis  proposed  what 
was  good  for  his  country-  They  talked 
"good  bu&iness,"  and,  they  maintain,  there 
was  no  hint  of  a  "deal."  Bui  in  addition, 
it  was  a  thing  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  American  interests  generally,  and  it  mav 
be  assumed  that  our  own  Administration  at 
Washington  was  not  unmindful  of  the  success 
of  the  venture. 

At  last  the  terms  were  agreed  upon.  The 
bill  granting  the  concession  was.  drawn  up, 
signed  by  Nord.  and  sent  to  the  Haitian 
congress  for  ratification.  Tedious  speeches 
followed.     The    Germans    stirred    with    the 


activity  of  desperation.  The  lawmaken 
layed  as  long  as  they  could.  They  best  1 
why  they  did  not  want  to  pass  the  bill, 
neither  did  they  feel  quite  safe  in  def 
their  presiiicnt  by  rejecting  it.  Then  i 
had  an  inspiration.  Enough  of  them  i 
home  to  break  the  quorum.  But  just 
appeared  the  beauty  of  dictatorship.  ^ 
promptly  sent  his  gunboat  after  the  trun 
and  courteously  requested  ever\-  scnato; 
come  back  t'>  the  eapjtal.  A  file  of  50k 
bore  tbe  invitation.  On  the  return  of 
gunboat,  legislation  proceeded.  August  1 
last,  the  concession  was  duly  granted,  and 
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American  wedge  fairly  drii'cn  into  the  black 
Chinese  wall. 

Construi'lion  on  the  road  hasbcgOn  already. 
It  will  Itc  iio  miles  long,  from  Gonaives  to 
Hinche.  and  also  to  Gros-Morne.  I  was 
informed  that  it  would  eventually  connect 
Port  au  Prince  with  Port  le  Paix,  and  with 
the  Cape  on  the  north,  making  a  total  of  ^-joo 
miles;  which,  for  Haiti,  will  mean  a  genuine 
railroad.     Interest  on  the  cost    of    eonstrue- 


tinn  is  guaranteed  by  the  Government  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent,  for  fifty  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  the  Government  may  buv  it  in 
on  payment  of  the  principal.  The  road  will 
pass  through  the  richest  portions  of  the  richest 
island  in  the  Caribbean,  where  are  reported 
mountains  of  iron  and  copper,  trackless 
forests  of  hard  woods,  and  luxuriant  planta- 
tions as  \'et  uiitilled. 

Now,  then,  if  the  future  Haiti  is  not  realized 
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IN     []'A     M    M    Kl:i   nl      \-u\i\    All  PRINCE 
Niiura'i  icupii:^  bcauly  in  cunlnsl  witlK  Uic  hovcli  al  lata 


— rather,  our  future  in  Haiti — it  will  be  our 
own  fault.  Officially ,  at  least,  there  is  increasinj^ 
confidence  toward  us.  We  have  but  to  flierish 
it  by  treating  a  simple  and  weaker  people  with 


honor,   and  the    more   sciiipulously   because 

their  liavc  not  always  been  treated  bo  bv  the 

white  men  who  were  there  before  us. 

Port  cti  Priitrc.  Haiti, 


ARCHITECTUHF    [N   S^T    MARC 
It  loaki  piclureiquc  bui  Ihr  phLiluEraf.li  Anrtt  hl.e  even  iiigfut  ihc  lack  ol  paXcX  and  lepair 
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HE    MARVELS    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY 


JE  IN  MICROSCOPIC  AND  TELESCOPIC  WORK  AND  IN  MOST  KINDS  OF  WORK 
BEN  THESE  TWO;  IN  SURVEVJNG  GREAT  AREAS,  AND  MAKING  ALL  KINDS 
ECUKDS  —  IT     HAS     POFULARliED     ART     AND     BECOME     AN     ART     IN     ITSELF 

BY 

HENRY   WYSHAM   LANIER 


.TY  YEARS  ago  a  camera  was  a 

ity.     The    enthusiast    who    pos- 
sessed one   carried   a   mountain   of 
eld  and  smothered  in  a.  tent  during 
ms  manipulation  of  the  wet  plates. 
ar    the    United    States    alone    made 
cameras,    wo  r  king    wit  h    t  he    mere 
of  a  bulb  or  button,  and  the  photo- 
business  reached  the  respectable  com- 
tal  of  $20,000,000. 
■es,  too.  do  not  even  hint  at  the 
n  of  this  use  of  the  sun's  aid  in 
exact  copies  of  anything  the  eye  can 
ne  were  to  tell  an  ordinary  business 
photography  has  a  more  pervading 
on  his  daily  hfe  than  any  other  one 
of   which   we    have    an    authentic 
e    would    probably    be    highly    in- 
,     Yet    it  is  an    indisputable    fact. 


Excepting  the  use  of  fire  and  the  alphabet 
(whose  acquisition  is  a  matter  of  misty  con- 
jecture), no  knowledge  man  has  wrested  from 
the  darkness  about  him  has.  mare  profoundly 
affected  every  branch  of  modern  civilization 
than  the  apparently  trivial  fact  that  certain 
salts  of  silver  turn  black  when  exposed  to  sun- 
light. 

Let  us  test  this  in  the  case  of  the  business 
man  aforesaid.  He  gets  up  in  the  morning 
and  puts  on  clothing  the  cut  and  style  and 
pattern  of  which  is  dictated  and  disseminated 
from  Paris  or  London  by  photographic  copies. 
The  house  he  lives  in  owes  its  plan  and  shape 
mainly  to  ideas  which  the  architect  acquired 
from  study  of  photographs  of  other  houses, 
many  of  them  in  foreign  lands,  or  details  which 
he  has  retained  by  camera  studies,  and  the 
working  plans  have  been  duplicated  bv  the 


THE  SAME  PICK   OF  DUCKS  CAUGHT  WITH   A  TELtl'HUTO  LENS 
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ilV  eoim«y  ofDjnlpJ  rirA.]«r,  Pli 
THE    KIRSr   PHOrUGKAPHIC  PORTKAIT 


MiK*  I^rotliv  GallkcTinc  tJrattrr.  FrojD  a  tlacucrTEotypt  ijiScvn  Uv 
PiDt.  Jolm  Wilti'nni  DnKr,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  ol  llie  Univciiltv  nl  Hie 
Olyaif  Kew  Vcrrk,  early  in  1&4C1 


MH.  nEOBCF.    EASTMAN 

W\\n  hu  duiH   nwrc    lluin  aiiy   ptllcr  or:  man    to  make  phoUi- 
gnptiy  iiikiiv-crvil 


same  means.     It  is  practically 
our   friend    has   about    his   reside] 
liraplis  of  some  members  of  his  famiT 
'.■r  dead,  who  live  vividly  in  his  mim 
|jy  the  help  of  these  accurate  remir 
that  he  has  camera  copies  of  some 
art  which  he  cannot  possess  in  tl 
He  cats  his  breakfast  off  plates  whc 
have  been  transferred  cheaply  ant 
the  china  by  photographic  cwpies- 


Hy  die  ilelliale  leniilii-tnMii  i>(  "lit  ph-olugnpKic  pUle^ 
-riMlRliI  m.inv  i-Mra  ini-'iKttile  to  ihe  lelcicnpv  tuvt  bt 


case  also  with  the  wall-paper  on 
lum.     His    morning   newspaper   pi 
him  in  snap-shot  photographs  stir 
of  the  day  before,  with  a  reality  im| 
(Jrawings  or  printed  descriptions. 
zines  on  his  tabic  co\j]d  not  exist  in  tl 
ncss  and  wealth  of  illustration    bi 
perfection  of  photog^raphic  processesj 
to  his  office  in  a  train  or  car  whosoj 
tion  would  have  been  inhnitcly  moi 
but  for  the  photographs  of  plajis  an 
which    are    so    prominent    in 


le.  And,  in  his  business  itself,  the 
:es  arc  cither  that  the  camera  plays  a 
.  part  in  some  staj^e  of  his  proiiurt,  or  at 
that  the  advertising  necessan'  to  his 
55  would  be  out  of  the  qu(.-stion  save  for 
reat  engines  of  publicity  which  depend 
gely  up- 
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1837 

[exhib- 
the 

'Sodc- 

first 

res  . 

nth  an 
(lire  o  f 
lours . 
854  the 
ing  in- 
igators 
.using 
I  plates 

ed  with  collodion,  which  had  to  be  used 
)ut  which  dfrnnnded  an  exposure  of  only 
iconds.  In  1871,  the  first  dry  plate  was 
ed;and.  with  this  and  a  one-second  expo- 
photographers  felt  themselves  equipped 
ything.  ToiJay.  however,  a  bare  quarter- 
uitcT  these  dry  plates  became  com- 


A   GOOD   EXAWPLK   UF    IHE    BEST   WukK    DONE    HV  THK  UACUKHHR. 

UTVPK    PROCESS 

Kemarkable  fnr  (lilhdil  iBjtn Klutiir m  .il   ttic  iiiiure  at   itie  ;hin  iiid  luir  aiid.  eliitli,  tnil 
uf  (he  cx|in:uifiji  nl  the  cyca" 


ry  alter  tai 


merciatly  possible,  the  scientists  photograph 
Hertz  waves  in  one  five-millionth  of  a  second; 
one  of  the  foremost  amateurs  of  America 
keeps  a  sort  of  piLiorial  diary  of  his  little  girl 
--"snap-shotliing"  the  ehild  in  hundreds  of 
easy,  unstudied  home  attitudes  and  occupa- 
tions, so  that 
he  has  a  daily 
record  of  ex- 
tr:iordinary 
sentimental, 
artistic,  ami 
scientific 
value;  and 
the  newly  in- 
ventcfj  "Tele- 
cJiirograph  ' ' 
applies  pho- 
tography to 
the  telegraph, 
light  falling 
through  a  slit 
upon  sensi- 
tive paper 
and  writing  a 
message 
which  is  de- 
livered by  a 
perforated 
band  at  the 
Hitc  of  50,00a 
words  an 
hour. 

Things  have 
happened  in- 
deed 1  Here 
are  just  a  few 
cat  alogue- 
iike  hints  of 
I  h  L-  modern 
ramifications 
of  p  It  o  t  o  - 
jjraphv. 

It  is  difficult 
to  realize 
what  a  social 
change  has 
been  caused 
by  photography,  As  an  annihilator  of  dis- 
tance ii  stands  at  least  beside  the  railroad, 
telephone  and  telegraph.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  absurd  raiseoncep- 
tions  which  the  North  and  South  had  of 
each  other  in  the  fifties  and  sixties,  and  with- 
out which  the  Civil  War  would  have  been  an 


ft  WONnKRFlTL   PHOTOGRAPH   OF  A  TAKPON   LEAPING 
Sbawini:  wh^l  ta\.s  lli«  ciniciai  ii  hum  {niTlticRiLDg  in  oitufc  i^mli 


FtkADfnpbal  br  IliILu]  a.  ElmKk 


impossibilitv',  could  not  have  cxisicd  had  the 
camera  been  as  coirmioii  then  as  now.  It  is 
pulling  the  whole  worJd  together,  for  one  has  a 
new  understamling  of  tl]o  people  of  other  lands 
after  bt-holilmg  them,  L-vcn  in  this  way.  In  the 
more  intimate  circles  of  faniilv  and  friends,  it 
is  not  at  ail  fannful  to  bw  a  powerful  txihesivu 
force  in  the  photographic  portraits  which  ama- 
teur cameras  have  so  indcfiniteiv  multiplied. 


The  educator  to-day  would  lose  his  ngbt 
hand  were  he  deprived  of  the  photograiih) 
upon  which  geography  is  mainly  based  and 
wliich  have  so  changed  the  study  uf  cliemistrj" 
physics,  nearly  all  the  nciences,  indeed. 
recent  diseoverv,  fur  instance,  permits  9 
reproducing  photographically  spoken  sen 
tences.  and  allow  one  to  study  words  an<i 
syllables  as  phonetic  phenomena,  promising 


ftit  on  the  nature  of  speech  and  the 
ig  of  this  whole  subject,  Outside  of 
lools,  stereopticon  lectures  and  home 
■ing  vividly  before  the  public  all  the 
ting  features  of  foreign  countries, 
his  same  eonnection.  the  thousands  of 
and  periodicals,  which  bring  literature 
dnds  within  the  reach  of  everyone,  use 
raphy  in  all  their  pictorial  processes; 
puccessful  magazines  dispense  alto- 
with  artists   of    the  brush,  pen.  and 

Feeking  to  transfer,  by  photographs 
If  tones,"  the  scene  or  person  direct 
pages  with  as  little  loss  of  detail  as 
B.  This  has  caused  a  marvellous  pic- 
fflorescence  in  contemporary  literature 
disgust  of  some  literary  artists 
It  is.  though,  simply  a  return  to 
[rciples :     man     first     communicated 


■with  his  fellows  by  pictures,  not  writing; 
and  the  appeal  of  a  truthful  picture  is  still 
more  instantaneous  and  stronger  than  that  of 
sentences.  The  reduction  in  cost  has  been 
enormous.  Where  a  single  drawing  and 
painstaking  wood-cut  would  have  cost,  say, 
$jC>o  ten  years  ago,  thu  same  picture  is 
usually  put  before  the  reader  now  for  about 
$20 — perhajis  with  some  artistic  loss  of  color 
and  feeling,  but  with  a  great  increase  of  exact- 
ness and  reality.  The  photograph  is  the  key- 
note of  the  modern  magazine  and  it  is  sup- 
planting artist's  drawings  in  most  fields  of 
illustration  except  fiction:  one  publishing 
house  employs  three  expert  men  who  do 
nothing  but  take  such  pictures  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  month. 

That  power  of  any  kind  will  be  misused  is 
suggested    by   the    fact    that    many    piracies, 


A  MAGNiriCKKT  EXAMPLE  OF 

notably  of  English  cytrlopsedias  and  sets 
I  of  standard  authors,  have  been  accom- 
plished with  "neatness  and  dispatch"  by 
simply  photographinK  each  page  and  mak- 
ing a  '"line  plate"  direct  from  it.  The 
foreign  weeklies,  too,  supply  some  enter- 
prising   publishers    over    here    with    much 


THE  "MAN1PULATKD-'   PORTRaT] '  ""'''^''"'""*'^  ^'"'^ 

excellent  free  picture  matter  in    fi,- 

mical  way.  ''"^^  ecooo- 

Tlie  photographer  was  offlciallv  ™™, 
as   an   anisL   when,    after  a    hot   ^^^^^ 
years  ago,  Mr.  Eduard  Steiehen's  n*  ^'^"""^^'^^ 
admitted  to  the  Paris  Salon  •  and       ^'^^  ^^'^ 
achievements  of  people  like  hjm.  M^l  St"^ 
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bier,  Craig  Annan,  and  so  on, 
'bwa  best  arguments  as  to  their  artis- 
,!JKS.  It  is  a  little  peculiar,  by  the 
,t  with  the  wonderful  advance  in  pho- 
ic  power  of  expression,  in  maniputa- 
id  in  Tiinge  of  efTccts,  the  best  portraits 
y  shiiuld  fall  far  short  of  the  daguer- 
fifty  years  ago;  yet  this  is  beyond 
r.  George  Eastman,  for  instance, 
y  controls  the  photographic  in- 
in  this  country,  tells  how  a  certain 
,  photographer  was  recently  showing 
mplcs  of  his  work.  One  portrait 
Mr.     Eastman's     special     enthusi- 

That  is  a  fine  thing."  said  he. 
,"  observed  the  artist  somewhat  awk- 
hat's  a  copy  of  an  old  daguerreo- 


grapher  has  succeeded  in  equaling 
th  and  brilliance  of  this  process,  now 
ely  abandoned  because  of  its  difficulty 

fact  that  it  produces  only  one  copy  of 
,ure;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
prominent  phatl;^graphic  worker  has 
XJmpleted  a  plan  for  rehabilitating  an 
d  (orm  of  daguerreot^-ping  as  a  com- 

irocess,  But  modern  photography  has 
ited  immensely  to  art.  It  has  diffused 
»t  a  knowledge  of  the  great  works  of 
1  ages:  all  the  critics  and  essayists  and 
ists  that  ever  lived  have  done  less  to 
B  standard  of  popular  taste  than  the 
copies  of  paintings,   sculpture,   archi- 

triumphs  and  what  not,  that  can  no\v 
hased  all  the  way  from  a  cent  apiece 
)reovcr,  the  camera  has  taught  tlie 
nany  things.  Compare  the  drawings 
a  in  motion  to-day  with  those  even  by 
ttest  paintiiirs  before  Muybridge  made 

utionary  "  moving  pictures '"  of  gallop- 
o&Js,  and  you  will  see  that  artists  had 
ncd  in  thousands  of  years  to  see  the 
this  case  untU  they  were  placarded 
their  eves  by   photography.     This  is 

of  numberless  details.  As  a  positive 
ution,  artistic  design  has  been  im- 
y  enrirhed  by  the  camera  studies  of 
d  snow  crystals,  of  electrical  flashes, 
ea  and  flowers  and  natural  forms  of 
iort.  By  what  is  known  as  "photo- 
'  bas-reliefa  are  made  in  medallion 
rem  life  with  two  exposures;  and  the 
;agcr  workers  in  color  photography  will 
sss  give  the  world  before  long  as  per- 


fect reproductions  of  natural  colors  as  they 
now  secure  of  form. 

But  photography  has  a!so  its  utilitarian 
part  in  art.  Engravers  of  great  art  works 
now  use  plates  on  which  has  been  photo- 
graphed the  subject  they  are  to  reproduce. 
The  sculptor  causes  an  illuminated  image  to 
be  projected  on  a  wet  slab  of  clay,  thus  guided, 
models  in  bas-relief  a  portrait  at  a  speed  that 
would  otherwise  be  impossible.  These  are 
mere  examplesof  the  practical  employmentof 
photography  in  furthering  art  labors. 

THE    CAMERA    FURTHERS    SCIENCE 

Historical  methods  have  been  reconstructed 
by  the  photograph.  Not  only  has  it  made  avail- 
able to  scholars  everywhere  the  exact  manu- 
script records  of  antiquity  but  it  has  assisted 
in  numberless  ways  to  confirm  or  destroy  his- 
torical traditions.  The  last  half  century  is  on 
an  historical  basts  absolutely  different  from 
that  of  the  preceding  centuries,  because  of  the 
wealth  of  photographs  of  people  and  places. 
What  would  the  student  not  give  for  a  few 
photographs  of  Babylon  in  its  glory,  for  por- 
traits of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  Julius 
Csesar,  of  the  Nazarene  who  cut  history  in  two 
by  his  mere  advent  on  earth?  And  the  exact- 
ness and  precision  of  the  photograph  has 
reacted  upon  the  writers  with  a  curbing  of 
imagination  that  might  have  bothered  Herod- 
otus, but  which  typifies  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
twentieth  century.  History  and  civilization 
have  alike  progressed  by  reason  of  the 
amazingly  realistic  presentation  of  the  ghastly 
horrors  of  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan: 
the  whole  world  has  received  a  new  impetus 
toward  peace  fromcontemplatingthese  horrors 
as  vividly  a.*;  if  they  were  actually  occurring 
before  the  eyes  of  every  individual. 

Photography  is  actively  employed  in  secur- 
ing and  perpetuating  records  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  savage  life  where  civilization  has  not 
yet  come,  and  the  possession  of  such  records 
has  enabled  students  of  social  institutions  to 
arrive  at  clearer  and  more  exact  conclusions 
about  aboriginal  conditions.  lathe  historian's 
laboratory  as  elsewhere  photography  has  ren- 
dered efficient  help. 

In  science  one  finds  the  same  thing:  the 
camera  gives  us  the  first  accurate  map  of  the 
moon;  it  discovers  new  worlds  through  the 
telescope;  it  learns  of  the  mysterious  upper 
air  by  studies  of  clouds  and  atmospheric 
transparency ;  it   records   geological   changes 


IWN  or  THE  vrctTtlTT  CT 

WAFTA  LAKE  .  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


TO   llLU5Tn*TC   THt  UETH005   OF 

FHOTOORAFmC    SVHVEYINO 


A    MAP    MADE  AFTER   A    I'lIOTOCRArHIC    SURVEY 

THE    lilSTUrt"!'  IIKRi!    MAPPED   IS  THAT  SlIoWN    IN   THK   l-HflTOOBAPHS    KF.l'RIinrrFU  I'N    PARES   7168  AM>  7'^ 
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i  the  student  fonnations  from  every 
>f  the  globe;  it  copies  the  Rowhmd 
opic  gratings  with  14,530  hnes  to  the 
'eports  earthquake  disturbances  and 
the  tilt  of  the  earth;  it  reproduces 
paleograph  mantiscripts  so  that  the 
ng  second  writing  is  invisible  and  the 
t  appears  as  it  was  thousands  of 
;k,  before  the  second  inscription  was 
rer  the  original  one.  In  Canada  and 
a6,ooo  square  miles  of  inaccessible 
I  wilderness  has  been  accurately  sur- 
nd  mapped  by  the  photographic 
■erfected  by  Dr.  Deville,  the  Domin- 
veyor  General — at  a  cost  under  $10 
:  mile,  and  with  an  accuracy  of 
en  in  the  most  rugged  country,  "only 
)y  the  scale  on  which  the  map  is 
Over  and  over  the  camera  has 
to  the  scientist  what  his  eyes  have 
catch. 

CAUERA    IN    STUDYING    NATURE 

reat   public   has   really  become   ac- 

with  nature  through  the  work  of 
imates  who  have  photographed  the 
;  bird  and  woodcock  on  their  nests, 

and  flowers  and  animals  and  insects 
re  in  the  woods  and  fields.     The  last 

have  seen  the  creation  of  an  entirely 
I  of  nature  illustration,  infinitely  in 

of  anything  which  had  been  done 

beginning  of  the  world.  Audubon 
■eat  genius:  yet  there  are  to-day  ii 
sn  and  women  in  America  who  are 
'hotographs  of  birds  that  excel  his 
rk  in  value  to  both  the  student  and 
d. 

evote  themselves  to  nature  photog- 
r  weeks  and  months.  Mr.  Herbert 
ecently  described  the  difficulties  of 
>hotographs  of  egrets  in  the  nest, 
s   were   high  o\'erhoad    in    the    cy- 

Without  climbing-irons,  he  managed 
a  slender  tree,  where  forty  ft-ct  abo\'e 

nest  hung  in  the  cnitch  of  a  rotten 

ept  by  gusts  of  wind.     The    flash- 

itographs  of  wild  animals  taken  by 

shillings   in  Africa    were  secured  at 

risk  to  life  as  any  that  is  run  in 

big  game.     Skill,  patience  and  cour- 

indispensable  to  the  results  that 
■  camera  so  valuable  in  nature  study. 
jctor  uses  the  camera  to  follow  thf 

of  disease;  to  .studv  the  interior  of 


the  throat,  stomach,  and  eye ;  to  show  classes 
just  how  the  greatest  speciahsts  perform  par- 
ticular operations;  with  the  X-ray  and  fluo- 
rescent screen  he  locates  fractures,  lesions 
and  internal  foreign  bodies,  and  diagnoses 
affections  of  heart  or  lungs ;  with  the  micro- 
scope's aid  added  he  records  bacteriological 
observations  which  have  revolutionized  the 
whole  modern  system  of  medicine. 

In  law,  the  value  of  the  photograph  was 
long  ago  recognized:  it  is  frequently  intro- 
duced as  evidence,  and  reformers  have  found 
a  most  powerful  legal  argument  in  photo- 
graphs of  official  law-breaking.  In  more 
than  one  case  a  will  has  been  found  valid 
because  under  the  camera  the  necessary  sig- 
nature appeared,  though  invisible  to  the  eye; 
and  the  Bertillon  system  of  identifying  crimi- 
nals uses  photographic  details  freely. 

The  newest  use  in  war  is  to  photograph  the 
enemy's  troops  or  defenses  by  a  camera  raised 
hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air  by  a  balkxin  or  kite, 
thus  obtaining  accurate  information  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  Views  of  the 
country  to  be  fought  over  and  pictures  of 
fortifications  are  invaluable.  The  expert  de- 
termines by  photographs  the  velocity  of  pro- 
jectiles fired  from  a  gun,  and  the  course  and 
speed  of  torpedoes;  and  he  records  their  effects 
in  the  same  manner. 

COMMERCIAL    USES    OF    PHOTOGRAPHY 

When  one  comes  to  industrial  and  commer- 
cial uses,  the  list  is  endless.  An  ingenious 
German  gentleman  now  supplants  the  tailor's 
measurer  and  measures  a  man  for  a  suit  of 
clothes  by  photographs.  The  latest  improve- 
ment in  the  phonograph  is  a  system  by  which 
a  photographic  film  records  the  motion  of  a 
sensitive  flame,  and  the  variations  in  intensity 
in  the  band  thus  obtained  are  made  to  cause 
variations  in  a  telephone  circuit,  reproducing 
the  original  sounds  much  more  clearly  than  by 
former  methods.  The  tunnel  builder  and 
railroad  contractor  not  only  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  conditions, 
and  the  effects  of  blasting',  but  provide  against 
damage  suits  by  "before  and  after"  views. 
In  many  factories,  sample  books  are  made 
photographically,  showing  exact  construction, 
design,  wood  and  finish. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely,  but  enough 
has  been  outlined  to  give  some  hint  of  the 
pari  the  camera  plays  in  ever\'  material 
branch  of  human  acti\'ity. 


FRANK    DAMROSCH,  AND   A   GREA 
SCHOOL   OF    MUSIC 


THE  "GREAT  DEMOCRAT"  AMONG  MUSICAL  DIRECTORS.  WHO  HAS 
SI'ENT  AN  UNSELFISH  LIFE  IN  DEVELOPING  A  TASTE  FOR  MUSIC 
IN  AMERICA  BV  TRAINING  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  AND 
LARGE  CLASSES  FROM  AMONG  THE  PEOPLE— TWENTY  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE.  CULMINATING  IN   THE  ENDOWMENT   OF  A   GREAT   SCHOOL 

BY 

E.  N.  VALLANDIGHAM 


FRANK  DAMROSCH,  as  director  of  the 
new  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  stands 
on  one  of  the  heights  to  which  his  eyes 
have  been  directed  almost  since  boyhood. 
This  new  school,  the  earliest  American  con- 
servatory of  music  organized  with  the  distant 
aim  and  breadth  of  plan  of  the  best  European 
mstitutions  of  the  kind,  is  the  concrete  realiza- 
tion of  early  hopes.  It  is  for  the  moment  the 
crown  of  a  life  deliberately  and  unreservedly 
given  to  the  promotion  of  musical  culture  in 
America.  Hitherto,  indeed.  New  York  City 
rather  than  America  has  felt  the  impulse  of 
his  steady  purpose,  but  hereafter,  as  director 
of  the  new  conser\atory,  he  and  his  aids  will 
help  to  make  New  York  more  than  has  been 
possible  before  a  centre  of  musical  culture  for 
the  nation.  The  new  school  is  another  stride 
m  the  city's  imperial  progress  toward  its  great 
place  as  the  capital  of  the  Western  world. 

Fate  and  instinct  luckily  withdrew  Mr. 
Damrosch  in  youth  from  a  business  career 
bevond  the  Mississippi.  When  he  returned 
to  New  York,  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago, 
it  was  to  find  his  father,  Dr.  Leopold  Dam- 
rosch. near  the  end  of  a  life  singly  devoted  to 
music,  and  his  younger  brother  Walter  already 
a  musician  of  distinction  and  promise.  It 
was  like  a  return  to  his  nati\'e  element.  As  a 
lad  he  had  Hved  in  the  midst  of  music,  and 
now  he  found  himself  more  than  ever  sur- 
roundeJ  by  its  influences.  His  marriage 
strengthened  his  musical  ties,  and  he  settled 
quickly  into  the  place  that  was  naturally  his. 

Although  Mr.  Damrosch  chose  for  himself 
the  hard  task  of  a  teacher,  and  later  of  a  con- 
ductor and  trainer  of  large  choral  l»odies.  he 
always  had  in  mind  not  only  the  work  imme- 
diately m  hand ,  but  the  fine  aim  of  developing 
a  sound  and  widespread  musical  taste  in  the 


city  that  was  to  be  his  home.  I: 
easily  have  coined  his  native  powers 
widening  reputation  into  dollars, 
chose  of  set  purpose  a  higher  place 
usefulness,  and  this  purpose  he  has  ke 
ily  before  him  through  more  than 
years  of  exacting  toil. 

What  he  saw  in  New  York,  accordi 
own  account,  was  a  vast  community 
tongues  and  races  in  which  a  comp 
few  persons  were  cultivated — if  £ 
o\er-cultivated — musically,  and  the 
little  moved  by  the  best  music.  T 
palate  of  the  rich  opera  goer  craved 
what  is  great  in  music,  but  also  whi 
sational.  A  noble  opera  fitly  rend< 
not  enough:  it  must  have  not  only  th* 
of  costly  scenic  setting,  but  the  flash 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  boxes,  the  pr 
world-famous  voices  that  commandet 
large  enough  to  dower  princesses. 

A  few  of  the  wealthy,  indeed, 
occasionally  at  private  concerts  in  t 
houses,  a  handful  of  intelligent  lovers 
One  millionaire  gave  the  most  disti 
entertainments  of  the  kind  in  his 
library,  an  apartment  where  the  gu 
hanging  upon  the  walls  a  dozen  d' 
Rembrandis  while  they  listened  to  t 
of  an  orchestra  unsurpassed  in  i 
There  were  other  private  concerts 
simply  apiK)inted  houses,  and  th< 
genuine  lovers  of  music  in  all  parts  of 
But  there  was  no  great  musical  pub 
ment  <lemanding  what  is  excellent 
looking  first  for  what  is  sensation! 
city  went  its  own  noisy  way,  busied 
ceaseless  t<iil  for  material  things  ar 
tially  deaf  to  music. 

Mr.  Damrosch's  ambition  was,  to  rt 
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rt  population  and  rotise  it  to  music, 
a  foreigner  by  birth,  but  essentially 
rican  in  spirit— a  democrat,  perhaps 
quite  knowing  it.  He  came  to  feel 
IT  York's  many-tongued  races  had  in 
e  elements  of  a  wide  public  taste  for 
musically  fine,  that  here  were  ears 
::es,  thousands  upon  thousands,  that 
*  trained,  refined,  cultivated.  Look- 
it  him  upon  all  sides,  he  saw  that  the 
nt  which  he  sought  to  lead  and  direct 
;  truly  popular.  Out  of  this  dis- 
y  American  thought  came  the  Peo- 
iging  Classes  and  the  People's  Choral 
Mr.  Damrosch  turned  his  back  for 
lent  on  the  wealth  of  the  town,  with 
c  lovers  of  varying  intelligence  and 
is  direct  appeal  to  the  masses.  This 
movement  is  now  in  its  fourteenth 
id  Mr.  Damrosch's  appeal  has  met 
ale  response. 

e  organization  and  instruction  of  the 
Classes  and  the  Choral  Union  Mr. 
;h  gave  his  time,  with  uncalculating 
ty,  free  of  charge.  He  found  enthusi- 
Is  glad  to  do  the  like.  The  Singing 
recruited  mainly  from  the  simplest 
if  city  and  suburbs,  were  trained  to 
tion  and  the  enjoyment  of  music.  The 
n  cents  a  lesson  just  paid  the  rent  of 
d  provided  apparatus.  All  over  the 
suburbs,  Mr.  Damrosch's  willing  aids 
classes  at  night  and  on  Sunday  in  the 
!  of  music.  Sunday  after  Sunday  he 
nest  hundreds  in  the  great  halt  of 
Union. 

picked  pupils  from  the  People's 
;ame  together  in  the  Choral  Union,  a 
laboriously  trained  by  the  director, 
ispiring  personality  instantly  won  the 
Stic  affection  of  the  pupils.  A  great 
leas  here  trained  to  render  with  pre- 
id  fine  effect  the  noblest  compositions, 
years  since  the  Choral  Union  was 
between  25,000  and  30,000  persons 
me  under  instruction,  and  music  has 
a  prime  interest  in  thousands  of  homes 
re  before  almost  strangers  to  the  fine 
t  last  the  foundation  of  a  sound 
culture  was  laid  with  a  broadly 
base.  The  city  was  waked  to  music, 
ng  was  splendidly  democratic  and 
n. 

)amrosch  had  set  the  great  East  Side 
But  this  was  not  enough:  he  would 


also  set  other  social  classes  to  listening,  and 
they  should  hear  only  the  best.  He  organized 
the  Society  of  Musical  Art,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  excellent  choral 
singii^,  and  the  lovely  music  of  such  com- 
posers as  Palestrina,  and  the  other  great 
makers  of  sacred  song  and  chant. 

It  has  always  disturbed  Mr.  Damrosch's 
sense  of  fitness  that  the  noble  concerts  of  the 
Society  could  not  be  heard  in  a  proper  setting 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  He  reached 
the  greater  part  of  his  aim,  however,  in  filling 
Carnegie  Hall  season  after  season  with  a 
hushed  and  rapt  audience,  come  to  hear  the 
old  music  of  the  church  rendered  without 
accessories  of  scenery  or  costume.  Music 
lovers  responded  to  the  endeavor  of  the 
Society.  Its  few  concerts  were  instantly 
recognized  as  among  the  great  musical  events 
of  the  season,  and  strangers  journeyed  long 
distances  to  hear  them. 

Not  content  with  what  he  had  thus  done 
for  adult  music  lovers,  Mr.  Damrosch  now 
undertook,  in  what  he  called  the  Symphony 
Concerts  for  Young  People,  to  develop  and 
guide  the  musical  taste  of  children.  He  was 
anticipating  the  future,  training  a  new  gen- 
eration. In  these  concerts  as  in  all  his  enter- 
tainments, only  the  best  music  is  presented. 
Here  as  elsewhere,  he  has  kept  steadily  in 
mind  the  thought  of  musical  culture.  He 
had  been  teaching  small  classes  of  children 
as  private  pupils.  He  had  helped  many 
mothers  to  the  best  method  of  bringing  the 
highest  musical  culture  into  the  home.  The 
concerts  supplanted  all  this.  They  were 
always  preceded  by  a  short  explanatory  talk 
— not  a  lecture — which  prepared  the  young 
people  for  what  was  to  come,  and  the  hushed 
attention  of  the  audience  showe<l  how  effec- 
tive was  the  preparation. 

And  now.  just  as  the  Children's  Concerts 
were  under  way,  came  to  Mr.  Damrosch  an 
opportunity  and  a  temptation — a  temjitation 
that  a  man  less  devoted  to  ideals  and  more 
concerned  as  to  the  material  rewards  of  his 
profession,  would  easily  have  put  aside.  It 
was  in  fact  an  opportunity  to  impoverish  him- 
self, and  in  strange  contrast  to  the  rage  for 
wealth,  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  and 
seized  the  opportunity.  Thus  far  his  varied 
activities  were  not  making  him  rich,  and  the 
unfledged  youth  inventing  a  flying  machine 
that  went  on  the  ground  or  attempting 
to  comer  the  pork  market  att,Ta.cte,4.  TWi\«i 
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attention.  While  he  was  putting  inunense  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  into  his  work  for  musical 
culture,  he  was  eamit^  his  daily  breiui  by 
the  laborious  instruction  of  private  pupils. 

It  was  now  that  there  came  to  him  a  com- 
mittee of  men  unselfishly  interested  in 
musical  culture  to  ask  whether  he  would 
undertake  the  direction  of  musical  instruction 
in  the  public  schools  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx.  Would  he  give  four  hours  of  his  day 
in  return  for  a  salary  confessedly  inadequate, 
but  as  high  as  the  city  could  be  induced  to 
pay?  The  real  struggle  came,  however, 
when  they  represented  that  in  order  to  obtain 
the  place  he  must  apply  for  it.  He  would 
not  seek  an  office.  The  medical  and  educa- 
tional societies  in  the  city  then  asked  that  he 
be  appointed,  and  thus  the  difficulty  was  sur- 
mounted. 

He  was  to  give  to  the  city  his  time  from 
nine  to  one  o'clock.  The  rest  of  the  working 
day  was  to  be  his  own.  In  less  than  a  month, 
he  had  dismissed  all  his  private  pupils,  and 
soon  he  was  occupied  in  his  new  work  upon 
most  days  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  six  in 
the  evening.  Mention  of  money  seems  sordid 
in  connection  with  such  a  career,  but  since  he 
entered  upon  the  work  of  the  city  in  1897  he 
has  foregone  more  than  $20,000  that  he  could 
have  earned  by  private  teaching.  His  reward 
has  been  the  response  of  the  schools  to  his 
touch.  The  choral  singing  of  the  school  chil- 
dren has  vastly  gained  in  sweetness  and  cor- 
rectness. To  put  the  matter  in  a  sentence, 
Mr.  Damrosch,  whose  sole  source  of  income 
was  his  skill  as  teacher  and  director,  deprived 
himself  of  nearly  $4,000  a  year  for  the  privi- 
lege of  reaching  and  moving  the  largest  pos- 
sible audience,  the  half  million  school  children 
of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  This,  too,  was 
nobly  democratic  and  American.  He  gave 
up  his  work  in  the  schools  a  year  ago,  but 
the  influence  of  it  will  be  felt  perhaps  for 
generations  to  come. 

But  there  came  now  the  realization  of  an- 
other ideal — the  establishment  of  an  endowed 
school  of  music  in  New  York  broadly  planned 
to  promote  the  highest  musical  education 
and  culture.  The  school  must  be  endowed", 
because  its  fees  could  not  be  large  and  yet  its 
work  must  not  be  hampered  nor  restricted. 
It  must  attempt  and  accomplish  important 
things.  For  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Damrosch 
has  been  seeking  the  fit  man  to  endow  such 
a  school. 


He  found  him  at  last  in  Mr.  Jamc 
son  of  the  late  banlur  Solomon  Lo* 
Loeb  is  a  Harvard  graduate,  an  in 
lover  of  music,  a  Greek  scholar  of 
accomplishment,  and  a  man  of  wide 
culture.  He  offered  to  be  one  of  ten 
scribe  $50,000  each  to  the  endowmei 
But  the  fund  grew  too  slowly  for  b 
he  subscribed  himself  the  half  millioi 
ther  aid  and  promise  of  aid  came — 
Institute  of  Musical  Art  was  founde 
a  year,  Mr.  Damrosch  devoted  hii 
organizing  it,  and  its  doors  were  of 
October,  1905.  The  founders  thoug 
they  would  do  well  if  thej'  began  ui 
pupils;  350  were  em  Ued  before  the 
the  first  week. 

"Simply  stated,"  says  Mr.  Damrosi 
objects  of  the  Institute  are  to  adva 
art  of  music  by  providing  for  studt 
highest  musical  instruction  in  all  its  I 
—practical,  theoretical,  esthetical,  to 
age  endeavor,  reward  excellence,  and  g 
to  promote  knowledge  and  apprecii 
the  art  in  the  community." 

Here  again,  as  director  Mr.  Dam 
furthering  the  accomplishment  of  his 
cherished  ideal.  As  assistants  or  fu 
of  his  work,  he  will  have  some  of  th 
musicians  and  teachers  of  music  in 
and  America.  Mindful  of  the  younj 
whom  he  now  is  forced  to  desert, 
provide  a  special  summer  course  in  tl 
tute  for  directors  of  music  in  the 
schools. 

The  Institute  of  Musical  Art  is  well 
at  No.  S3  Fifth  Avenue,  in  the  ample  ; 
nified  mansion  that  the  late  James 
may  be  said  to  have  built  round  h 
pri\atc  library.  Outwardly  distil 
only  by  its  fine  mass  and  proportic 
house  has  rare  beauty  of  Gothic 
decoration.  Such  architectural  cY. 
and  such  litcrar>-  associations  make 
cially  fit  for  its  new  use.  The  groii 
ings,  the  carved  mantels,  rich  yet  ( 
the  fine  staircase,  the  ample  rooms, 
a  semi -ecclesiastical  suggestion — mi 
house  a  worthy  temple  of  music.  Tb 
ing  is  admirably  lighted,  and  it  has  * 
adjunct  of  a  charming  garden. 

Here  then,  is  the  crown  of  a  nota 
useful  career.  Mr.  Damrosch  would 
last  man  to  speak  of  his  ideals  as  r 
but  looking  backward,  he  and  those  wh 
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be  has  sought,  csn  see  the  course  that 
s  run  leading  to  this  end.  The  begin- 
of  popular  musical  culture  broadly 
I,  the  needs  of  the  cultured  few  lifted 
atisfied,  the  children  of  rich  and  poor 
awakened  and  trained,  and  at  last  the 
s  provided  for  such  musical  instruction 


for  amateurs  and  professionals  as  America 
has  never  before  had — this  is  the  summary. 
It  means  much — more  perhaps  than  the  bare 
facts  seem  to  mean.  But  the  man  who  has 
accomphshed  these  things  still  has  essentia) 
youth,  with  fire  and  enthusiasm,  and  their 
power  for  continued  work. 


IE  DIPLOMATIC  MASTERS  OF  EUROPE 

E   DEPARTMENTS   OK    FOREIGN   AFFAIRS    OF    ENGLAND,   GERMANY.   AXl>    FRANCE, 
D  THE  MEN  WHO  ADMINISTER  THEM— THE  GREAT  I'ERSONAhlTIES  IN  DIPLOMACY 

I.     THE    BRITISH    FOREIGN    OFFICE 

BY 

CHALMERS    ROBERTS 


IS  not  often  that  the  man  in  the  street 
has  his  attention  directed  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  big  government  building  hav- 
5  entrance  opposite  the  Prime  Minister's 

in  the  narrow  httle  alley  which  is  one  of 
LOSt  widely  known  streets  in  existence — 
ling  Street.  But  the  reshiftingof  forces, 
jtrance  into  world,  politics  of  the  young 
ican  giant  i  the  miraculous  transforma- 
•f  an  ancient  yellow  nation  into  one  that 
lodem  of  the  modems,  the  removal,  for 
oration  at  least,  of  the  awe  caused  by 
nic  menace — all  these  things  have  turned 
ttention  anew  to  diplomacy,  have  per- 
raised  it  again  to  something  like  the  old 
on  it  had  before  ambassadors  became 
y  messengers  at  the  ends  of  cables  or 
:n  ministers  made  public  opinion  dance 
eir  wills  with  the  aid  of  journalism. 

ORGANIZATION    AND    ROUTINE 

foreign  office  is  not  like  other  govern- 
al  departments,  for  its  misadventures 
ildom  obvious.  Its  fatal  errors  are  sub- 
d  to  no  inquests,  its  smaller  blunders  are 
ven  heard  of.  The  naked  truth  almost 
■  sees  the  light  of  day.  for  Blue  Books  are 
illy  edited  for  present-day  politicians  and 
tsterity.  Its  greatest  Foreign  Secretary  of 
me,  Lord  Salisbury,  was  peculiarly  fitted 
aintain  old  methods,  "Olympian  Jove 
If  was  not  more  aloof  from  the  common 
ms  of  men."  There  the  Foreign  Office 
i.  in  pressing  need. of  remodeling.     It 


is  filled  with  and  hampered  by  a  clashing  of 
controls  and  powers.  To  give  an  example, 
all  affairs  of  India  proper  rest  with  the  Indian 
Office,  yet  spheres  of  influence  in  China, 
Persia,  and  Siam  are  in  the  care  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  while  Ceylon  and  Hong  Kong  are  under 
the  Colonial  Office,  Africa,  with  its  avowed 
protectorates,  its  semi-colonies  and  its  "occu- 
pations," is  a  complete  jumble  of  administra- 
tions; and  all  over  the  map  of  the  world  are 
red  patches  of  territory  which  the  Foreign 
Office  has  to  administer  in  flagrant  extension 
of  its  proper  powers. 

The  first  officer  of  the  Crown  to  bear  the 
present  title  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  was  that  attractive  statesman.  Charles 
James  Fox.  But  his  duties  can  bear  little 
comparison  to  those  of  Lord  Lansdownc.  who 
controlcd  and  influenced  for  centuries  to  come 
the  vast  interests  of  the  greatest  empire  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  or  of  the  new  Secre- 
tary, Sir  Edwin  Gray  Contrary  to  common 
opinion,  it  is  a  very  hard  worked  office,  never 
sparing  itself  late  nights  nor  loss  of  holidays 
or  Sundays.  Obsolete  methods  do  riot  neces- 
sarily accompany  sloth,  but  they  may  of 
themselves  increase  labor. 

The  Foreign  Office  as  at  present  constituted 
embraces  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  five  assistant  secretaries.  One  of 
these  is  the  Permanent  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  it  is  he  who  is  really 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  office 
proper,  remaining  in  place  through  changing 
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administrations,  often  becoming  so  familiar 
with  pending  affairs  that  he  has  to  be  sent  as 
the  only  available  ambassador  to  carry  them 
through.  In  this  way  was  Lord  Pauncefote 
sent  to  Washington,  and  Lord  Currie  sent  to 
Constantinople  over  the  heads  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  service,  who  had  all  the  clmms  of 
seniority  in  active  service.  Another  assistant 
is  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  whose  duty  it  is  to  represent 
the  Office  on  the  floor  of  that  house  of  which 
his  chief  is  not  a  member.  He  is  a  political 
member  of  the  Government  and  may  have 
had  no  connection  with  the  office  before. 
The  other  three  assistant  secretaries  are  heads 
of  different  departments. 

The  Foreign  Office  is  divided  into  ten 
Departments.  Five  of  these  are  purely  politi- 
cal, and  deal  with  diplomatic  interests  in 
Eastern  Europe,  Western  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  America.  Two  more,  the  Library  and  the 
Treaty  Department,  are  partly  political;  the 
remaining  three,  the  Financial,  the  Consular, 
and  the  Commercial  Departments  are  wholly 
non-political. 

The  Commercial  Department  deals  with 
questions  of  trade  and  of  sanitation  such  as 
quarantine .  it  has  charge  of  the  early  stages  of 
commercial  treaties;  it  looks  after  the  ar- 
rangement of  tariffs  and  copyrights  and  the 
protection  of  industrial  property  abroad. 
Both  commercial  and  }K)litical  treaties  go  for 
final  drafting  to  the  Treaty  Department, 
where  important  political  conventions  origi- 
nate. This  Department  has  charge  also  of 
all  questions  of  c«remonial,  procedure,  natu- 
ralization, extradition,  commissions,  and  dip- 
lomatic credentials,  and  of  British  and  For- 
eign orders,  decorations,  and  rewards. 

The  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers 
has  the  custody  and  indexing  of  all  corre- 
spondence and  confidential  papers,  and  the 
furnishing  of  information  to  the  other  Depart- 
ments, His  manuscript  files  are  kept  for 
forty  years  and  back  of  this  he  has  more  than 
100,000  bound  and  printed  volumes  of  records 
and  special  information. 

The  Consular  Department  has  all  it  can  do 
to  marshal  and  supervise  the  work  of  the 
great  army  of  British  consular  officers  through- 
out the  world,  The  Financial  Department 
has  charge  of  estimates  and  accounts,  it  con- 
trols salaries  and  pensions,  and  superintends 
the  work  of  the  King's  Messengers  for  both 
foreign  and  home  service.     This  is  but  the 


surviving  remnant  of  a  force  wl 
years  ago  was  three  times  as  lar^ 
faalitics  for  rapid  and  secure  conn 
have  so  increased  that  now  only  ei 
Messengers  for  foreign  ser\'ice  are 
these  only  carry  bags  to  the  more 
capitals,  where  the  volume  of  conn 
is  too  great  to  be  ciphered.  Not  01 
secure  immunity  for  communical 
the  inquisiti\'e  inspection  which 
tinental  governments,  at  least,  be 
letters  passing  through  the  ordinar 
they  also  usually  deliver  their  baj 
advance  of  the  regular  mails.  Tl 
the  King  when  he  is  abroad,  can 
and  forth  all  the  documents  necess 
inspection  or  signature. 

The  general  staff  is  divided  into  t 
clerks  of  the  political  or  diplomats 
ment,  and  second  division  clerks. 
chosen  with  great  caution.     Such 
now  less  in  the  nature  of  personal 
in  the  hands  of  the  Foreign  Secret 
bestowed  solely  upon  the  sons  of  fj 
still  more  or  less  the  case  in  the 
service   proper.     Four  of  the   est 
clerks    reside    permanently    at    tl; 
Office  to  open  all  letters  and,  mo 
larly,  to  decipher  all  cables  arrivin 
They  remain  at  the  office  in  turn  c 
and  holidays  so  that  the  Foreign 
be  said  never  to  close. 

The  second  division  clerks  have 
the  routine  and  non-confidential  wo 
not  required  to  undergo  the  samt 
tion  as  those  of  the  first  class, 
recruited  from  the  ordinary  ranks  ' 
service  and  seem  generally  worth; 
scientious,  but  it  remains  a  warnin] 
ing  Street,  that  in  1878  one  of  then 
copy  of  the  secret  Anglo-Russian 
and  sold  it  to  an  evening  newspape 

All  correspondence  therefore  gc 
the  heads  of  Departments,  who  read 
and  "minute  "it.  This  system  of  n 
gcstions  on  the  back  of  important 
goes  on  until,  with  all  its  notes,  it  cc 
hands  of  the  King,  who  in  his  mii 
all  important  foreign  papers  (v; 
nically  are  submitted  to  him  only  ii 
is  able  in  no  small  degree  to  influ 
politics.  But  it  is  sometimes  Ic 
communications  cm  be  answered, 
tion  must  often  be  had  from  the  Lil 
the  subject,  and  the  widespread 
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;  interests  of  the  empire  in  different 
be  world  may  require  its  submission 
IS  cabinet  ministers,  and  even  to 
itives  abroad.  If  it  is  foreign  the 
"s  must  frequently  be  called  in, 
s  a  strong  feeling  of  social  caste  in 
gn  Office.  Clerks  hold  themselves 
to  the  ordinary  mortals  of  London 
jid  in  turn  are  looked  down  on  by 
mats.  Even  when  a  clerk  by  tem- 
.change  holds  a  diplomatic  position, 
I  social  recognition  only  by  sufferance. 

rCLAND'S    CHIEF    DIPLOMATIST 

mbe  in  one  word  the  most  charac- 
)int  about  the  present  Secretary  for 
Affairs,  one  would  say  tact.  His 
dlincss  is  his  supreme  gift  and  makes 
mber  even  the  slightest  intercourse 
He  owes  to  his  French  mother 
a  his  beautiful  facility  in  her  native 
lUt  even  that  is  no  small  attribute- 
thmen  are  notoriously  bad  linguists. 
I    Englishman    speaks    French,    the 

of  which  he  often  knows  perfectly 

quite  correctly,  one  seems  to  see  the 

an    English   primer.     Lord    Salis- 

ench  was  of  this  sort.    So  is  that  of 

It  Prince  of  Wales,  though  his  father 

might  pass  anywhere  for  a  Parisian 
st  cultured  speech.  About  linguistic 
uch  misinformation  is  circulated  in 

where    ignorance    of    languages    is 

We  had  not  long  ago  an  ambassador 
f  whom  newspaper  mention  was  sel- 
,c  without  some  remark  about  his 
y  in  French.  It  is  uncommon 
r  an  American  ambassador  to  speak 

any  foreign  language,  and  this  one 
all  the  credit  his  halting  ability  car- 
t  when  I  heard  him  attempt  a  short 
:  French,  I  wished  that  those  news- 
n  at  home  could  have  listened  to  the 
With  Lord  Lansdowne,  how- 
hears  the  language  given  all  the 
)ice  and  care  which  it  receives  from 
d  creators,  and  in  whichever  tongue 
;,  you  feel  at  once  that  he  would 

you  a  kindness  than  offend  you  by 

or,  what  in  a  great  officer  is  worse 

irtence. 

to  his  native  abihty,  moreover,  he 

cperience  of  such  important  posts  as 

)f  India  and   Governor  General  of 

No  man  can  come  through  such 


service  untried.  He  is  a  respected  and  popu- 
lar landlord,  even  in  Ireland,  where  tact  as 
much  as  kindly  intention  is  necessary,  if  not 
more  so.  Yet  he  can  be  firm  enough  when 
occasion  demands,  as  there  is  ample  evidence; 
and  he  can  be  even  bitter,  as  witness  his  great 
controversy  as  War  Secretary  with  Lord 
Wolseley.  He  once  came  very  near  to  a  more 
intimate  association  with  us  than  he  has  so 
far  had,  for  at  a  time  when  it  was  expected 
that  Lord  Pauncefote  would  retire  ftom 
Washington  because  of  the  age  limit.  Lord 
Lansdowne  (I  had  good  private  information) 
was  seriously  considered  to  replac-e  him.  At 
that  time,  his  colleagues  could  have  paid  no 
higher  tribute  to  his  ability. 

The  great  blot  upon  his  public  record  is 
easily  his  failure  in  the  War  Office,  the  grave 
of  many  reputations.  The  lack  of  information 
and  preparation  shown  by  his  Department  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Boer  War  was  all 
but  criminal^ although  m  hopelessly  under- 
estimating the  situation  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  much  company  both  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  out  of  it.  That  he  worked  desper- 
ately when  the  mistake  was  discovered  is 
ever\-where  admitted,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Only  in  a  close  corporation  like  the  British 
Government,  where  colleagues  stand  or  fall 
together,  is  promotion  for  failure  possible;  the 
holders  of  place  must  maintain,  as  their  chief 
defense,  the  cloak  of  collective  rcs|x>nsi- 
bility 

Where  government  departments  are  closely 
related,  it  is  often  well  to  change  cabinet 
officers  from  one  post  to  another.  Just  as  at 
home  we  have  now  for  Secretary  of  State  a 
former  Secretary  of  War,  so  Lord  Lansdowne, 
now  in  the  Foreign  Office  instead  of  the  War 
Office,  knows  well  from  experience  what  sup- 
port he  can  demand  and  expect  from  Pall 
Mall — far  better  (to  cite  an  apt  instance)  than 
did  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  blundered  into 
the  Boer  War.  When  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
first  transferred,  however.  Lord  Salisbury  was 
still  on  hand  to  advise.  Lord  Lansdowne 
does  not  combine  with  his  other  qualifications 
that  of  a  great  despatch  writer,  Imt  perhaps 
Lord  Salisbury  efTcctually  spoiled  readers 
of  British  Blue  Books.  I  have  before  in  this 
magazine  spoken  of  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  reading  the  records  of  the  late  Foreign 
Minister;  and  one  misses  greatly  the  beauty 
of  style  and  the  illustrative,  biting  sarcasm 
of  the  older  chief.    Yet  on  occasion  the  pres- 
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ent  minister  writes  an  admirable,  though 
cold,  formal,  and  temperate  despatch,  that 
clearly  fixes  responsibility  and  outlines,  so 
far  as  is  deemed  proper,  the  intentions  of  his 
government.  He  shows  the  same  manner 
to  foreign  diplomats,  whom  he  receives  regu- 
larly once  a  week  and  specially  when  occasion 
requires.  They  all  pay  tribute  to  his  tact, 
his  candor,  and  his  dependability. 

LORD    LANSDOWNE's     WORK    IX    OFFICE 

It  is  too  early  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
record  he  has  made  in  Downing  Street.  In 
his  dealings  with  us.  such  as  are  open  to  the 
light,  Uke  the  negotiations  over  the  Panama 
issue  and  the  Clayton- Bulwer  convention,  he 
showed  a  firm  yet  conciliatory  attitude  and 
effectually  placed  with  us  the  responsibility 
for  whatever  irregularity  of  conduct  the  course 
of  the  Senate  at  that  time  displayed.  In  the 
Far  East,  where  British  interests  alone  were 
concerned,  it  has  been  charged  that  he  too 
often  imitated  Lord  Salisbury  in  surrendering 
rights  that  the  Government  had  asserted, 
rather  than  support  them  with  war.  But 
after  ail  he  has  effectually  protected  them, 
for  the  present  at  any  rate,  in  the  first  and 
second  treaty  with  Japan,  for  the  former 
made  the  defeat  of  Russia  possible,  and  the 
latter  opens  a  wide  and  wholly  new  chapter 
in  Great  Britain's  Far  Eastern  policy. 

But  the  latter  engagement,  we  must  con- 
cede, will  be  the  tragedy  of  Lord  Lansdowne's 
ministry  if  it  prove  not  to  be  its  masterpiece , 
and  there  are  some  who  believe  the  same 
about  the  French  understanding.  Critics  of 
the  recent  diplomacy  insist  that  England  has 
ceased  to  be  a  self-sufficient  power,  and  that, 
moreover,  in  the  Japanese  alliance,  she  shows 
herself  to  be  "a  bad  European  " 

That  Lord  Lansdowne's  understanding  with 
France,  his  settlement  of  the  long-standing 
Egyptian  muddle,  and  his  influence  with  both 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  favor  of  French  colonial 
hopes  in  Northwest  Africa,  have  each  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  of  German  attack, 
is  now  quite  evident.  That  it  has  led  the  way 
to  better,  even  hearty,  feeling  between  the 
two  greatest  democracies  of  the  old  world  is 
no  small  achievement'  and  to  this  latter  fact 
the  "plain  people"  of  both  countries  have 
lately  given  overwhelming  evidence.  But 
what  is  beyond  these  results  (that  are  gratify- 
ing but  may  mean  little  when  later  the  final 
ones  are  weighed) ,  it  is  too  soon  to  guess. 


A  competent  and  even  strong  cornp 
assistants  aid  Lord  Lansdowne.  Tltt  ] 
permanent  Secretary  for  Foreign  Afl 
Sir  Thomas  Sanderson,  who  has  spent 
in  the  office  of  which  he  is  now  practia 
head,  having  been  appointed  to  a  junio 
ship  in  1859.  He  has  risen  steadily  a 
had  all  manner  of  important  expt 
One  of  the  earliest  of  his  posts  was  ■ 
assistant  agent  at  the  Geneva  Con 
over  the  Alabama  Claim.  He  hat 
private  secretary  to  several  foreign 
ters,  the  greatest  of  whom  were  Lord 
and  Lord  Granville.  It  has  been  annc 
however,  that  he  will  retire  from  thi 
early  in  1906,  and  that  he  will  be  sue 
by  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  now  Britis 
bassador  to  Russia. 

The  Parliamentary  Secretary  for  1 
Affairs  is  Earl  Percy,  eldest  son  to  thi 
of  Northumberland.  A  spoilsman  1 
lower  house  is  necessary,  since  it  is  aln 
unwritten  law  that  the  Secretary  for  I 
Affairs  shall  sit  in  the  upper  house  ; 
thus  removed  from  the  interfering  int 
tions  of  the  Commons.  To  answer  sue 
tions  according  to  instructions  from  h 
and  the  needs  of  the  public  service  is 
tne  duty  of  the  Parliamentary  Sec 
Earl  Percy 's  predecessor  was  the  ■ 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who,  as  Lord 
bourn,  held  the  post  until  he  succeedet 
title;  for  the  sons  of  an  earl,  a  marqu 
duke,  who  bear  only  courtesy  titles,  c 
peers,  not  elected  to  the  upper  houst 
the  right  to  election  to  the  Commons,  n 
standing  their  misleading  titles. 

Lord  Percy  is  one  of  many  of  his  cla; 
are  intelligent  and  industrious  younj 
anxious  to  serve  the  State  to  the  best  1 
ability  even  though  their  station  in  life 
them  quite  above  any  struggle  for  p 
reward.     In  this  feeling  of  the  duties 
nobility  on  the  part  of  the  British  pri 
classes    rests    the    strongest    defense 
monarchia!  system  as  it  exists  to-day. 
Percy    has    been    a    Member   of    Pari 
for  South   Kensington   for  some  year 
formerly    Under    Secretary    for    the 
Office,    and    holds    many    offices    of 
tance. 

Another  brilliant  Under  Secretary  ft 
eign  Affairs  is  Sir  Eldon  Gorst,  eldest 
Sir  John  Gorst,  who  has  won  knighth 
his  own  account  because  of  his  able  1 
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'  Lord  Cromer  in  Egypt.  Practically 
lie  term  of  service  as  a  diplomat  has 
ent  in  Eg>'pt,  and  he  has  had  a  large 
I  the  wonderful  rehabiHtation  of  that 
*  under  British  rule.  He  was  called 
.t  the  time  of  the  negotiations  with 


France  over  the  loi^-standing  French  ob- 
jection to  the  British  occupation,  and,  rumor 
has  it,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  by 
home  service  to  succeed  Lord  Cromer  when 
that  great  proconsul  shall  return  to  a  well- 
earned  rest. 


II.     THE   CHANCELLOR   OF   GERMANY 

BV 

ADALBERT   von  DURNSTEIN 


IE  success,  as  Germany  regards  it, 
that  she  gained  in  the  controversy 
with  France  about  Morocco,  raised 
noellorof  the  Empire,  Prince  Bernhard 
low,  to  a  high  rank  among  European 
en.  He  is  regarded  at  home  as  the 
X  statesman  in  Europe  and  the  keeper 
world's  peace. 

e  von  Btilow  has  had  a  remarkable 
and  has  reached  his  position  in  the  face 
Idable  difficulties.  He  docs  not  belong 
of  the  great  families  of  Prussian  or 
I  nobility,  but  was  bom  the  younger 
,  poor  country  gentleman  of  the  lowest 

nobility.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Professor  Daniel,  and  at  the  universi- 
Lausanne,  Leipzig,  and  Berlin.  The 
German  war  broke  out  while  he  was 
iniversity  student,  and  he  abandoned 
ies  and  hurried  as  a  volunteer  to  fight 
■anks  as  a  common  soldier.     He  was 

in  a  regiment  of  hussars  and  dis- 
ted  himself  by  his  bravery  in  several 

e  end  of  the  campaign  he  received  the 
OSS  for  conspicuous  courage  in  face  of 
ny,  and  was  promoted  to  be  an  officer. 
.  brief  military  career,  howe^■er,  he 
led  the  army  and  entered  the  Prussian 
vice,  where  he  gained  three  years'  ex- 
!  in  various  administrative  capacities, 
ige  of  twenty-six — that  is  thirty  years 
!  left  the  Civil  Service  to  enter  di~ 
^.  In  the  diplomatic  service  he  was 
at  Rome,  Paris,  and  St.  Petersburg, 
vely,  then  German  Minister  at  Bukha- 
i  finally  German  Ambassador  in  Rome, 

DRAMATIC    RISE    TO    HONORS 

succession  of  diplomatic  posts  enabled 
obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of 
ional    affairs    and    of    the    situation 


among  the  powers  of  Europe.  In  Rome, 
both  as  attache  and  ambassador,  he  had 
ample  opportunities  for  studying  the  wonder- 
ful intricacies  of  the  diplomacy  directed  from 
the  Vatican,  and  the  innermost  meaning  of 
the  suppressed  hostility  between  the  Papal 
court  and  the  Quirinal.  As  attach^  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  was  able  to  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  peculiarities  of  Russian  statesman- 
ship and  diplomacy  which  have  proved  disas- 
trous to  so  many  ministers  of  other  countries. 
As  Minister  at  Bukharest,  he  was  in  the  thick 
of  all  those'fascinating  intrigues  and  political 
complications  which  characterize  the  Balkan 
States;  while  at  Paris  he  was  able  to  obtain  a 
wider  view  of  the  diplomatic  .  methods  of 
western  countries. 

When  von  Biilow  left  the  German  Embassy 
at  Rome,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Kaiser  to 
be  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  in  1900  he  quitted  this  important  post  to 
become  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire 
and  simultaneously  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia. 
During  his  secretaryship  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Kaiser  raised  von  Bulow  to  the  rank  of 
count ;  and  recently  the  grateful  Emperor 
created  him  a  prince.  Each  advance  in 
Prince  von  Bulow's  career  was  made  with  a 
dramatic  suddenness. 

When  it  became  necessary,  eight  years  ago, 
to  appoint  a  new  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign AfEairs  in  succession  to  Baron  Marschall, 
no  one  in  Germany  had  the  least  idea  that 
the  comparatively  young  ambassador  at 
Rome  would  be  selected  for  the  position,  in 
preference  to  so  many  older  and  better- 
known  contemporaries.  It  was  the  Kaiser 
himself  who  personally  chose  von  Biilow  to 
fill  the  position. 

Speaking  with  characteristic  bluntness  to 
the  Chancellor  of  that  time,  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
he  said,  "We  want  new  blood  in  the  Foreign 
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Count    is    too    old-fashioned; 

■  has  no  originality ;  our  ambassador 


Office. 
Baron - 

at is  a  clumsy  fool."     Thus  he  ran  over 

a  dozen  names.  Finally  he  exclaimed,  "Our 
man  at  Rome  would  make  the  best  Foreign 
Minister.  His  diplomatic  -finesse  has  often 
attracted  my  attention.  He  has  worked 
wonders  in  a  very  difficult  position  at  Rome, 
where  unusual  t:ict  and  discretion  were  re- 
quired. He  has  never  made  a  mistake.  I 
will  make  him  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs!" 
Two  hours  later  Kerr  von  Biilow,  Ambassador 
at  Rome,  received  the  followin^^  curt  tflcfjram : 

"His  Majesty  the  German  Kmperor  has  l>ci'n 
pleasiKi  to  appoint  you  Sotretary  of  Slatt  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  with  instructions  to  take  up  your 
duties  with  as  little  delay  as  possible." 

Within  a  few  hours  the  amazed  ambassador 
was  on  his  way  to  Berlin  to  start  work  in  his 
new  capacity.  An  amusiny  story  is  told 
about  his  removal  to  Berlin.  The  German 
Embassy  at  Rome  is  a  magnificent  old  palazzo 
of  colossal  dimensions,  one  of  the  most  map- 
nifieent  residences  in  Europe.  The  official 
residence  of  the  Secretary  in  Berlin,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  small  unpretentious  building, 
which  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  lodge 
of  a  humble  gatekeeper  on  a  large  estate.  In 
Rome  Hcrr  von  Billow  had  an  Italian  chef 
whose  culinary  art  insjjired  Roman  society  with 
enthusiasm  and  a  strong  desire  to  dine  at  the 
German  Ambassador's  table.  When  he  was 
told  that  his  master  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
palatial  residence  in  the  Italian  capital  and 
move  to  a  small  house  in  Berlin,  be  was  umler 
the  imjiression  that  misfortune  had  overtaken 
the  family;  and  coming  to  Madame  von  Biilow 
he  said,  with  a  low  bow,  "Signora,  you  need 
not  be  afraifl;  I  intend  to  stay  with  ycni.  A 
faithful  servant  does  not  desert  his  master  in 
distress!" 

One  of  Ilerr  von  Billow's  ])rincipal  achieve- 
ments as  State  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  affair  with  Sjiain 
regarding  the  groii]is  of  the  Caroline,  Pelew, 
and  Marianne  islands,  which  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  Emperor  and  resulted  in  the 
promotion  of  the  Secretary  to  the  rank  of 
count.  The  jiromotion  took  place  in  a  typi- 
cally modern  way.  The  news  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  South  Sea  trouble  was  telephoned 
b\'  the  Secretary  to  a  high  olHeur  of  the  im- 
I)erial  hutisebuld  at  the  palace  in  Potsdam, 
some  sixteen  miles  away.  Five  minutes 
later,   the   telephone  in    von  Billow's  study 


rang,  and  the  same  officer  said,  "  I  am  ordeied 
to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  His  Majesty 
confers  upon  you  the  title  and  dignity  of  a 
count  of  the  Gennan  Empire!" 

The  Count  became  a  prince  in  an  equalh' 
sudden  and  curious  manner.  When  the 
Moroccan  controversy  had  continued  two 
months,  it  still  seemed  that  Germany  m^ht 
emerge  from  the  dispute  with  scanty  success. 
In  this  controversy,  von  Bulow's  diplomatic 
skill  had  been  pitted  against  that  of  M.  Dcl- 
cass^,  the  talented  statesman  who  had  directed 
the  foreign  affairs  of  France  with  conspicuous 
success  for  seven  years.  Delcass^  was  re- 
garcied  as  the  most  able  fore^n  minister  in 
Euroi)e,  and  it  was  a  difficult  task  for  Count 
\-on  Billow  to  compete  with  his  consummate 
diplomatic  ability  and  knowledge.  Von 
Billow,  however,  worked  with  great  dex- 
terity, until  he  contrived  suddenly  to  bring 
al)out  Delcass^'s  dramatic  defeat.  His  retire- 
ment into  private  life  followed. 

When  Europe  woke  up  one  morning  to 
learn  that  Thdophile  Dcleass^  had  quitted 
office,  it  could  hardly  believe  the  report.  The 
news  reached  the  German  Government  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  and  at  sunrise  a 
special  messenger  was  sent  to  the  Imi^rial 
Palace  with  the  news.  The  Kaiser,  over- 
joyed, rose,  dressed  quickly,  and  drove  to  the 
Clianeellor's  ollieial  residence  in  Wilhclm- 
strasse,  arriving  there  at  six  o'clock.  His  visit 
had  been  unannounced,  and  the  Kaiser  had 
the  unusual  experience  of  waiting  for  ten 
minutes  while  von  Biilow  prepared  to  present 
himself  to  his  monarch. 

Extemling  his  hand  impulsively,  the  Kaiser 
said,  "Prince  von  Bulow,  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  success."  Von  BuIow  hesitated  and 
looked  questioningly  at  the  Kaiser,  vho 
added.  "I  have  created  you  a  j>rincc  as  a 
token  of  my  gratitude  for  your  services  to  my 
dynasty  aii<l  iJie  Empire," 

THK  cuancellor's  dav's  work 

Prince  \<m  Biilow  is  an  early  riser,  as  indeed 
e\'ery(>ne  must  be  who  works  in  cooperation 
with  the  German  Emperor.  When  the  Kais*-'*" 
is  in  Berlin,  he  rides  in  the  Tiergartcn  Pa'"'* 
early  every  morning,  and  on  his  way  baC** 
invariably  calls  on  Prince  von  Bulow  at  the 
Chancellor's  official  residence.  The  Kaisef 
rides  on  horseback  into  the  grounds  of  th? 
Imperial  Chancellerj'.  by  means  of  the  back 
entrance    opposite    the    Tiei^arten,    in    the 
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^atzerstrasse,  and  von  Bfilow  mtxst  be 
iside  the  gate  to  receive  his  Imperial 

this  hour  the  Chancellor  must  have 
f  accomplished  a  considerable  amount 
k  in  order  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
.  He  rises  at  fivj  o'clock,  and  begins 
■rk  of  the  day  by  going  through  all  the 
:hes  which  have  arrived  from  German 
sadors,  ministers,  and  diplomatic  agents 

the  night. 
ance  over  the  morning  paper  completes 
>rmation  on  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and 
hen  free  to  deal  with  the  most  urgent 
1  of  his  own  correspondence.  When 
nperor  arrives,  the  Chancellor  is  able 
imunicate  to  him  the  latest  develop- 
in  affairs,  and  Kaiser  and  Chancellor 
round  the  walks  of  the  garden,  dis- 
(  matters  of  state.  When  the  weather 
ivorable,  they  adjourn  to  Prince  von 
's  study  and  carry  on  the  conversation 
3. 
;hese  occasions  the  intercourse  between 

and   Chaftcellor  is  entirely  free  and 

ind  the  two  talk  frankly  and  openly  to 

lother — not  as  monarch  and  subject, 

two  men  who  have  the  same  object  in 

!n  Prince  von  Bulow  differs  in  any- 
from  the  Emperor,  he  says  so.  and  he 
ses  his  opposition  in  vigorous  language, 
intly  Kaiser  and  Chancellor  drift  into 
mated  debate,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
ent  carry  on  the  discussion  in  such  loud 

that  the  attendants  in  adjoining  ante- 
ers    have    sometimes    fallen    into    the 
)f  supposing  that  a  personal  dispute  or 
1  was  in  progress. 
;n  the  Kaiser  is  in  residence  at  Potsdam, 

von  Bulow  journeys  thither  early  every 
ig  to  submit  his  reports  to  the  monarch. 
the  Kaiser  is  in  the  provinces  or  abroad, 
ancellor  sends  him  a  long  dispatch  sum- 
ng  those  points  which  he  would  other- 
ibmit  to  him  by  word  of  mouth.  The 
)urse  between  Emperor  and  Chancellor 
;  exceedingly  intimate  and  unremitting, 
rince   von   Bulow   is  never  required  to 

0  a  decision  of  any  importance  without 
us  consultation  with  the  Kaiser. 

r  communicating  with  the  Emperor 
ally,  or  by  dispatch.  Prince  von  Bulow 

1  to    his  study   and   deals  with  other 
of    state    for    the    remainder    of    the 


morning.  At  one  o'clock,  he  Itmches  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife ;  and  as  a  rule  three  or  four 
congenial  guests  are  invited  to  share  the  meal. 
Immediately  after  luncheon,  the  Prince  reads 
carefully  the  leading  articles  and  political 
information  in  the  newspapers  representing 
the  principal  political  parties  in  Germany. 
He  does  not  limit  his  reading  to  German  news- 
papers, but  extends  it  to  the  principal  organs 
of  other  powers,  with  whom  he,  as  the  con- 
troller of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  German 
Empire,  is  constantly  in  touch. 

As  in  other  Foreign  Offices,  a  thoroughly 
organized  staff  clips  all  interesting  articles 
from  the  journals,  and  submits  them  or  ab- 
stracts of  them  to  the  Chancellor. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  he  takes  a  walk  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Chancellery,  and  afterward 
dictates  his  private  correspondence  in  Ger- 
man, or  in  English,  French,  or  Itahan — pos- 
sessing an  excellent  command  of  these  three 
foreign  languages  in  addition  to  his  mother 
tongue. 

At  five  o'clock  he  receives  ambassadors, 
secretaries  of  state,  chiefs  of  departments, 
members  of  the  Reichsrath,  and  other  persons 
who  have  access  to  him.  The  reception  of 
visitors  lasts  until  he  dines,  at  seven-thirty — 
again  in  the  company  of  congenial  guests. 
On  these  occasions  Prince  von  Biilow  rarely 
converses  on  politics  or  i)ublic  affairs,  but 
delights  to  participate  in  discussions  on  art 
and  literature,  and  particularly  on  history, 
the  study  of  which  is  his  favorite  occupation. 
At  ten-thirty  he  deals  with  arrears  of  work 
which  have  accumidated.  He  goes  to  bed  at 
midnight.  His  hours  of  sleep  arc  only  four  or 
five,  but  he  seems  to  thrive  on  this  lack  of  rc- 
])osc,  even  as  Bismarck  did. 

Prince  von  Bulow  spends  his  summer  vaca- 
tion every  year  on  the  little  island  of  Nor- 
deney,  in  the  North  Sea,  where  Ijis  principal 
amusement  is  sea  bathing.  The  sight  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  German  Em])ire  in  a  brilliant 
red,  white,  and  blue  bathing  suit  attracts 
many  visitors  to  the  shore  at  his  bathing  hour. 
Last  year  the  Russian  Minister,  Count  de' 
Witte,  visited  Prince  von  Biilow  at  Nordcncy, 
and  the  two  statesmen  bathed  togcthtr  every 
dav  ■  the  German  Chancellor  in  the  red, 
white,  ami  blue  suit,  and  the  Presi<k'nt  of  the 
Ru.ssian  Council  nf  State  in  red,  yellow,  and 
green!  The  double  exhibition  of  ]irime  minis- 
ters of  two  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
nations,  thus  stripped  of  their  official  di^'aJA.^  , 
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'  afforded  no  little  entertainment  to  the  other 
visitors  at  Nordcney. 

There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  regard- 
ing the  secret  of  Prince  von  Biilow's  success. 
He  cannot  be  called  a  "great"  man  in  the 
sense  in  which  Bismarck  was  great,  l)ut  he  is 
a  diplomat  and  statesman  of  nimble  brain 
and  dexterous  intelligeme,  who  is  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Emperor.  In  estimating  Prince  von  Biilow's 
qualities  as  a  statesman,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  is  always  carrying  out,  not  his 
own  ideas,  but  the  desires  of  the  Emperor, 
who  controls  every  detail  of  Prussian  and  Im- 
perial policy.  The  main  outlines  of  the  action 
which  Germany  has  taken  in  regard  to 
Morocco,  were  sketched  out  by  the  Emperor, 
and  Prince  von  Bulow  was  entrusted  simply 
with  the  task  of  working  out  the  scheme  in 
detail. 

The  same  process  takes  place  in  all  other 
great  affairs  of  home  and  foreign  politics. 
Kaiser  and  Chancellor  supplement  and  cor- 
rect one  another  admirably  in  this  coopera- 
tion. The  Kaiser  is  a  man  of  great  originality, 
vivid  imagination,  and  l>old  projects,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  is  a  "dreamer  of  dreams" 
and  indulges  in  fantastic  speculations. 

His  highly  idealistic  tendencies  are  coun- 
teracted by  Prince  von  Biilow's  sound  com- 
mon sense  and  his  practical  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  loft  tn 
his  own  initiative,  the  Prince  would  fail  to 
conceive  those  projects  which  the  Emperor 
now  originates,  but  could  not  work  out  with- 
out the  Chancellor's  assistance. 

During  his  diplomatic  career,  Prince  von 
Billow  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  sphinx. 
Very  tall,  broad  shouldered,  always  amiable, 
and  generally  smiling,  he  is  howc\'er  \ery 
silent  and  never  loses  control  over  himself. 
He  has  a  wonderful  facility  for  treating  all 
persons  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact  ac- 
cording to  their  individual  characters  and  dis- 
l)ositions,  an<l  of  making  friends  wherever  he 
goes.  During  his  tenure  of  successive  diplo- 
matic posts.  Ill-  made  the  reputation  of  being 
simidtaneonsl\'  the  most  ])t»!ite  anil  the  most 
impenetrable  (if  men.  While  it  was  imjxjssi- 
ble  to  induce  him  io  give  information,  he 
always  suetvedeil  in  extracting  information 
from  his  inlerloeut^irs. 

An  important  part  of  Prince  von  Biilow's 
method  of  eondueting  alTairs  isliis  cultivation 
of  close  relationshi])  with  the  fVennan  and 


foreign  press.  He  realizes  the  influence  of 
newspapers  in  a  degree  unknown  to  fbrnier 
German  statesmen.  There  is  a  special  depart- 
ment at  the  Chancellery  in  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
in  Berlin,  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the 
Government  and  the  newspapers.  This  de- 
partment is  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
the  highest  officers  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office,  who  is  assisted  by  a  staff  of  counsellors 
of  legation  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
ways  of  the  press  and  the  needs  of  newspaper 
men. 

This  department  gives  out  official  com- 
munications, and  replies  with  unfailing  atten- 
tion and  courtesy  to  all  questions  put  by 
properly  accredited  newspaper  representa- 
tives. From  an  official  point  of  view,  news- 
papers are  divided  into  various  classes.  There 
are  official,  semi-official,  and  demi-scmi- 
oflicial  journals,  all  of  which  are  made  to  ser^-e 
the  purposes  of  the  Government  in  their 
\-arious  spheres.  In  addition  to  these  classes 
of  newspapers,  there  are  "inspired"  journals, 
which  maintain  their  own  independence,  but 
publish  communications  TJictated  by  the 
Government. 

Finally  the  Department  deals  with  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  newspapers  who  seek 
information  on  affairs  of  state.  The  cor- 
respondents of  American  news-gathering  asso- 
ciations and  new.spapers  arc  always  sure  of  a 
welcome  at  this  official  press  bureau,  for  the 
German  Government  attaches  great  value  to 
the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States,  which  the  press  can  do  much 
to  promote  or  prevent. 

The  great  artist  Lenbach,  who  painted 
Prince  von  Biilow's  portrait,  as  he  had  painted 
that  of  Bismarck,  delights  to  chat  with  his 
visitors  on  the  different  characteristics  of  the 
heads  of  the  two  great  Chancellors.  "Prince 
von  Biilow's  forehead,"  he  says,  "shows  veiy 
interesting  lines,  while  his  eyes  shine  with 
unusual  brilliance.  He  shows  strong  line* 
;ibout  the  cheeks  and  chin,  indicating  finn- 
ncsb  combined  with  kindness  and  svmpathy. 
Prince  von  Bulow  is  not  musical,  and  once 
declared  that  he  jirefcrs  the  noise  of  a  military 
band  or  a  street  organ  to  the  strains  of  a 
Wagnerian  opera!"  Princess  von  Bulow  is 
an  Italian  lady,  formerly  the  wife  of  another 
German  nobleman.  Count  Donhoff.  The 
Prince  is  in  the  habit  of  saying.  "Whatever 
may  be  good  in  me  is  owing  to  mv  wife." 

Prince  viin  Biilow  is  the  author  of  many 
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epigrams  and  bon  mots.  One  of  his 
sayings  was  uttered  during  a  dis- 
on  the  character  ot  nations.  He  said, 
laracter  of  a  nation  is  indicated  by  the 
s  of  that  country.     German  students 


are  devoted  to  the  god  Bacchus;  French  stu- 
dents to  the  goddess  Venus;  English  students 
devote  their  time  to  sport;  Italian  students 
lean  to  politics,  while  Russian  students  have 
a  deplorable  leaning  toward  dynamite!" 


III.    MM.  DELCASSE   AND   ROUVIER 

BV 
WILLIAM    (1.  FITZGERALD 


CE  the  close  of  the  Franco-German 
War,  France  has  had  thirty -seven 
ninistries,  with  an  average  life  of 
sight  months,  involving  the  shuffling 
mndred  ministers.  Knowing  this,  one 
ands  why  the  country  has  had  no 
t  and  continuous  foreign  policy.  Dur- 
aity-eight  years  of  the  same  period, 
-ere  in  Finland  but  nine  ministries, 
ag  more  than  three  years  each, 
lurse,  the  Quai  d'Orsay  has  an  ideal; 
,  to  combine  the  policy  of  peace,  re- 
lent, and  reform  which  France  needs 
11  other  European  countries,  with  the 
;  up  of  a  great  African  empire  that 
tend  from  Tunis  to  the  Holy  City  of 
>n  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  and 
giers  to  Lake  T^chad. 
true  that  France  has  abandoned  her 
m  Egypt;  but  in  return  she  has  ob- 
he  fullest  sovereignty  she  claimed  over 
•egions  in  West  Africa,  with  power  to 
the  Sahara  into  a  series  of  oases  with 
j-projected  scheme  of  artesian  wells. 
>e  observed  that  the  French  Govern- 
ways  keeps  its  head  in  spite  of  popular 
trations.  France  may  go  crazy  over 
mger  or  a  Marchand,  yet  she  takes 

elect  the  honest  and  simple-minded 
as  her  President. 

he  Quai  d'Orsay  is  haunted  by  a  Ger- 
ogey."     It  pops  up  dramatically  from 

time,  as  when  Bismarck  proposed  ;i 
Dllern     candidate     for     the     Spanish 

or  wlien  the  Kaiser  and  his  powerful 
lor  of  to-day  insisted  on  the  "break- 
Th^phile  Delcass<5. 
■osition  of  France  has  been  extremely 

of  late,  with  her  once  powerful  ally 
>tor  crushed  on  land  and  st-a,  and  a 
rt  of  her  great  colonial  Empire  at  llie 
f  victorious  Japan.  Whilst  the  peact 
ions   were  in   progress,    M.    Frani,ois 


Deloncle,  deputy  for  Indo-China,  made  this 
remarkable  statement  in  the  Chamber  about 
the  strength  of  France  in  the  Far  East  if 
called  on  to  defend  herself  there: 

"Japan  could  in  a  few  weeks  throw  100,000 
men  into  Indo-China,  and  easily  reinforce  this 
first  landing  party.  The  primal  phase  of 
such  a  struggle  would  consist  in  Japan's  efforts 
to  secure  mastery  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  keep 
her  troops  supplied.  The  French  naval 
force  would  be  compelled  to  fall  back  upon 
Saigon,  where  it  would  be  blockaded, 
even  as  the  Russians  were  blockaded  in  Port 
Arthur." 

It  seems  unlikely  that  France  and  Japan 
will  ever  meet  on  a  field  of  battle,  yet  France 
must  keep  her  navy  ready ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  German  Government  decided  to  double 
its  fleet  by  adding  thirty-eight  battleships, 
than  France  announced  that  she  would  raise 
her  naval  force  above  the  German  strength. 
Such  moves  as  this,  and  the  former  drain  of 
the  administration  of  Algeria,  Madagascar, 
and  similar  unprofitable  colonies,  have  raised 
the  annual  budget  of  France  to  more  than  ten 
times  what  it  was  before  the  War  of  1870, 

DELCASS^,    DISLIKED   AND    REGRETTED 

Everywhere  in  France  the  passing  of  Del- 
cass^  is  regretted,  not  only  on  the  ground  of 
his  consummate  diplomatic  ability,  but  also 
because  of  the  startling"  concession  to  tihe 
German  Emperor  involved  by  his  super- 
session anfl  the_ taking  over  of  the'jKirtfblio  of 
I'oreign  Aftairs  by  a  somewhat  colorless,  that 
is  to  say.  a  "sa£p"  inan,  like  M.  Rouvier. 
They  may  well  regret  Dclcasse — the  queer. 
little,  moody,  cold,  ill-dressed,  awkward  citi- 
zen who  in  a  few  years  gained  for  himself  in 
Franco  the  name  of  "The  Keeper  of  Europe's 
Peace,"  as  Chancellor  von  B\ilow  gained  it  in 
Germany. 

I  think  he  was  the  most  unimposing  foreign 
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minister  of  a  great  power  I  ever  beheld,  in  his 
jll-Jitting  frock-coat  and  ill-tied  and  cheap- 
looking  cravat,  standing  with  ludicrous  air, 
utterly  dwarfed  by  his  wife  during  the  recep- 
tions in  the  lordly  saloons  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 
The  President  had  the  greatest  confidence  in 
this  little  man,  but  his  colleagues  disliked 
him  and  rim^ly  spoke  to  him  save  on  political 
matters. 

When  M,  Rouvier  took  over  the  portfolio, 
he  found  the  foreign  affairs  of  France  and  her 
prestige,  too,  in  excellent  state.  M,  Delcass<! 
had  banished  the  anarchists  from  France;  he 
had  brought  alK)ut  the  "backing  down"  of 
Russia  in  the  dei)lorable  North  Sea  affair;  he 
had  handled  the  menacing  Fashoda  incident 
wisely  and  firmly  (though  it  brought  him  only 
hisses  from  his  countrymen) ;  and  had  shown 
f  arsighte<lness  in  the  Newfoundland  Fishery  dis- 
putes, and  gained  France  credit  in  the  dispute 
between  the  powers  and  China  five  years  ago. 

It  seemed  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  should  at  this  moment  permit  a 
strong  man  hke  this  to  retin*  as  an  ordinary 
hiiitri^cois,  an  unimportant  citizen.  In  the 
oliseurity  of  his  little  house.  No.  ii  Boulevard 
Cliehy.  the  f^reat  ex-minister  may  now  be 
iivcrkiokcd  l>y  his  American  art-student 
t>^nants,  who  have  only  to  glance  across  the 
courtyiird  ti>  S(v  their  distinguished  landlord, 
sitting  by  hnnpliyht  with  his  wife,  making  up 
the  accounts  of  his  little  property. 

The  Quai  d'Orsay  may  as  much  be  said  to 
h?  the  headquarters  of  diplomacy  as  French 
m.'tv  be  called  its  language.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  imagine  anything  more  differ- 
ent from  the  business-like  simplicity  of  our 
Slate  Department  in  Washington  than  the 
magnihecnt  ceremony  which  marks  every 
function  at  the  French  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  An  earnest  and  somewhat  distin- 
guished American  citizen  once  called  upon 
tile  Frencli  Foreign  Minister  by  appointment. 
Vet  to  his  amazement  was  informed  Viy 
the  usher,  with  chilling  manner,  that  "The 
Minister  dues  not  receive."  The  disappointed 
one  found  that.  like  the  ejected  wedding  guest 
of  the  Bible,  be  had  not  provided  himself  with 
suitable  rnimcnt — the  frock  coat  of  the 
protocnl,  with  silk  hat  and  appropriate 
gloves.  .\nd  even  when  one  is  received  by 
the  Foreign  Minister,  one's  reception  is 
ilislinetly   depressing. 

Of  M.  Dele.-isse.  presiding  at  the  Wednesday 
receptions  of  ambassadors  and  ministers,   I 


was  told  by  a  Spanish  secretary  that  the  minis- 
ter presented  to  all  "a  front  of  iron,  a  glassy 
stare,  an  insufferable  haughtiness  of  bearirg, 
andaposewhieh,  inamanof  his  small  stature. 
was  ludicrous."  This  was  severe  and  proti- 
ably  undeserved;  but  no  one  in  all  France 
would  assert  that  the  late  chief  at  the  Qusi 
d'Orsay  was  "popular."  Parsighted— yts. 
The  Itist  thing  he  did  before  handing  in  his 
resignation  was  to  point  out  to  his  colleaguts 
the  folly  of  angering  Japan  by  covert  assitt* 
ance  to  Russian  vessels  in  ports  such  as  that 
rendered  to  Admiral  Rojestvcnsky  in  lus 
eastern  voyage.  M.  Delcass^  also  deelaied 
at  a  secret  session  that,  at  the  conclussion  of 
the  war.  France  must  look  to  the  dcfcncca  of 
Indo-China  unless  she  wishes  that  colony  solile 
day  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado. 

AS    FRANCE   CAME    TO    ROUVl^G 

It  may  be  safely  said,  therefore,  that  Del- 
cass«5'spolicy,able,farsightcd,  truly  diplornatif. 
lingers  and  will  long  guide  whomever  cortrok  j 
the  Foreign  Office;  and  the  icy  resenc  and 
brief  and  carefully-weighed  statements  of  this 
singular  Southerner  have  become  traditions 
of  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Indeed,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  moulding  the  entire  fcrtign 
pohcy  of  France  as  far  back  as  18S2,  when  he 
wrote  his  remarkable  political  pamphlet  (like 
Lord  Milner,  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa,  Dclcassd  has  had  journalistic  training) 
entitled,  "Let  us  Beware:  Whither  are  we 
Drifting?"  It  was  Delcassd,  therefore,  wl» 
extended  the  horizon,  the  reach  of  view,  tpl 
France's  foreign  f)olicy.  The  French  "  ColoinaJ 
Expansion"  school  practically  owes  it&  o^ 
to  the  great  Minister  who  has  now  di 
from  public  life. 

In  iSgS.  he  took  up  his  position  as  Mifl^^ 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  At  that  time,  Fitvd) 
relations  with  all  the  powers,  including  irveB 
her  ally  Rus.sia,  were  unsatisfactorv,  iuitl  k 
the  case  of  Great  Britain  ev^en  dangenw*. 
But  Delcasse  showed  the  same  tact  and  tUW* 
manship  in  the  handling  of  the  Fashuda  inci' 
dent  that  he  did  in  the  appointment  of  ifc" 
North  Sea  Commission;  and  gradn.  ' 
relations  "with  England  and  otht^^^^J 
were  placed  on  the  most  amicable  ^^^^^^ 

He  restored,  too,  the  old  feeling  of  fl 
with  the  United  States,  which  had  befe 
what  chilled  by  the  expression  of  Pren. 
pathy  for  Spain  during  the  Cuban  War. 
strengthened    the    Franco-Russian    alliance. 


s  it&  o^J 


REAR   VIEW  OF   THE    TRENCH   MINTSTRY  FOR  rORKTON  AFFAIRS 
Tlie  peit  )i^u:e  In   Paris  fiom  which  the  forelEn  policy  of  France  ii  directid 
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master  Gambetta,  and  held  aloof  from  Ger- 
many, At  one  time,  it  seemed  probable  that 
France's  foreign  policy  would  receive  the 
most  serious  check  it  has  had  for  a  generation. 
At  present  the  Quai  d'Orsav  i&  concerned 
about  the  defence  uf  Irdo-China,  lest  Japan 
should  enlarg-e  the  lield  of  her  ambitions. 

Tliere  is  little  enthusiasm  in  France  at 
present  for  the  Dual  Alliance.  Delcass6  was 
a  firm  believer  in  it,  and  the  Socialists  were 


cently  the  two  young  Sherifs  of  WazaOn 
of  the  religious  head  of  Islam  in  Moroct 
an  English  mother,  took  French  eng 
officers  throug'h  all  the  unexplored  Riff  < 
try,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  and  ma 
this  rejjion,  specially  marked  for  a  camp 
are  nnw  in  the  French  War  Office, 
Sherifs  are  in  the  pa\'  of  the  French, 
their  jrawer  is  such  that  Mr.  Gummcr? 
minister  in  Tangier,  turned  to  them  ^^ 


THE   PLAIN    IVlkKMIk   (IF  'J  H  K   lirJKTL    (U'    I  H  t. 
All  kin|irelciili(ikii  buaineu  iifliEG  Iil  lJk  Slate 


siLiKi.rAkV  ny  sr\iE  ov  the  umtmh  state: 
Uc|iiininciil  EJuildfng  in  Wubiof^n,  U.  C 


never  tired  of  attacking  him  on  that  score. 
Morocco,  of  course,  still  holds  a  prominent 
jilace  in  the  nation's  foreign  affairs.  The 
country  from  Tangier  to  the  Atlas  Range; 
from  the  oases  of  Fig^ig  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board is  overrun  with  French  spies,  both 
Christian  and  Moslem.  British  influence,  tdb; 
has  bet-n  steadilv  on  the  wane  since  the  strong 
hand  of  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay  was  re- 
moved from  Tangier,  and  Kaid  Sir  "Hairy 
Maclean  has  created  a  strong  drslilce  to  h'im- 
8clf  and  his  sovereign  by  the  Faithful.     Re- 


the  release  of  Mr.  Perdiearis  and  Mr," 
from  the  clutches  of  Rais  Uli,  tlic  brij 
The  dominant  power  in  this  territory 
therefore  be  Francic  or  (Icrmany. 

The  magnificent  snlnnns  nf  the  Quai 
sav,  with  tht'ir  superb  and  prietdess  fum 
silken  carpets,  and  exquisitely  painted  cei 
have  a  social  as  well  as  a  political  offi« 
influence.  The  yrand  staircase  of  the  F; 
Foreign  Offiit;  was  indeed  specially  dcs 
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id  stately  social  fonctkiDS.  Even 
vate  office  of  the  Foreign  Utnister  con- 
until  the  other  day — when  the  im- 
;  Dek-ass^  banished  it,  to  the  homir  of 
cndants — such  articks  of  fumituTE-  as 
toric  tdble  which  once  heloaged  Id  the 
■Bishop  of  Autun.  which  bad  during 
irctory.  Consulate,  Eini>ire  and  Resto- 
amassed  so  much  histor\-  that  Gtiiaot 
il  he  never  came  near  it  without  "■  fear 
rtibling." 

precious   thir^   the   late   Miiuster   re- 
y  an  enormous  modem  desk,  thoi^h 


appear  seat,  nt>  matter  bow  nncb  'wvrk 
is  to  be  done.  Afi  is  aiiai^ed  ia  perfect 
order.  This  was  the  mofr  possA4c  iliiiim 
M.  Delcasse's  mintstn',  becatise  be  dad  aoGl  oC 
his  reading  and  wmin^  in  has  stndv  at  Ikhbc 
The  daily  round  of  wotk  of  tW  Frvocft 
Fore^n  Miniscer  is  extremHy  \-ane\l.  Fmst 
in  the  morning,  be  reads  ral  ilrgrans  aad  cipkr 
messages  from  ambassadoTS  and  miaisQefS 
abroad,  next,  he  answers  nnforiant  fetters; 
and  then  be  sits  down  to  a  ckrsc  Tvarfnig  o(  m 
analysis  of  the  leading  contems  nf  'faiwgn 
newspapers,  prepared  lor  Inn  by  a  stafi  <d 


'  Ftenli  MiDuua  f4  ttatigft  ABxin  u  in  the  -oficBl  rt>  i^nr«.  ohirti  i*  iti«  luttly  pilicc  lor  the  icccptron  and.  coNmift- 


consent  to  retain  ifae  traditional  ink- 
.he  Qua]  d'Orsay,  a  somewhat  hideous 
lof  the  First  Empire  which  holds  more 
int  of  ink.  Tt  was  in  this  pot  tlie  pens 
ip}><;d  when  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was 
and  the  Crimean  War  ended, 
minister's,  study  at  the  Forcipn  Office 
rge,  lofly  and  pleasant  rrtom.  looking 
lou^h  three  high  windows  into  a 
£,  shady  f^arden.  occupying  the  grounds 
back  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Htre. 
1  table  lit  at  night  by  two  tall  electric 
the  man  sits  who  directs  the  foreign 
if  France.  It  is  a  kind  nf  tradition  (jf 
ai  d'Or^av  that  this  table  shall  ever 


men  skilled  in  language,  journalism,  and  di- 
plomacy. Another  tradition  requires  the 
French  Foreign  Minister  to  read  the  London 
Times  every  day.  The  principal  contents  of 
the  political,  diplomatic',  and  consular  mail- 
bags  receive  his  attention,  and  twice  a  week 
he  attends  the  Cabinet  Council.  His  after- 
noons are  filled  by  official  rrc«ptinns  or  at- 
tendance on  the  Chambers,  At  five  o'clock. 
he  sees  the  documents  that  require  his  signa- 
ture. It  is  often  half  past  scvfn  l>efore  the 
last  of  these  has  been  signed.  The  traditions 
of  the  Quai  d'Or&av  require  long  hours,  and 
the  minister  frequently  remains  in  his  office 
until  late  at  night. 


k. 


M.  MAURICE    RnfVtETl 

Tbc  FroDch  minister  of    Fortign  AHaitit  nho  ii  tuardciS  at  a  iriucli 
leu  ibLc  diplornil  Uim  liii  pttdectsmr.  M   UelcasK 


Formfrly  the  TlclB^h  MinlBtcrof  Foreign  AKhIts,  anA  Dfll!  «l  fha 
iblHI  Eutopcm  diploniJU  of  loday.  The  Mhtocco  iiKiJtnl  iml  lln 
inrtueltC"'  tlie  Emperor  i-l  Cernuny  tOBt  LEni  his  |irt&ti^r  vid  potitinQ 
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LjU  British  Stcrtury  n(   Sate  lor    Toreign   AP»in,  "^"le  p-citeH 
■orli  *i»  neicltatini  the  MetHkd  tmty  ol  »lli»n"  with  Japu 


PRISCK  VON    BOLOW 

1^£  Chaneellsr  o£  llic  Ctnnan  Empitf.  wliine  career  |im  1 
ol  dramalk  inumoliooB 


fBNN    VALLEY    PARX.  LOCKING   TOWARD   THE   WEST   BOTTOMS.  AT   KANSAS  CITY 
Wli?T4!  I'lrrnerty  ihrec  liucidfcd  ramahjLcklc  fcuruid  mvlc  ap  ugly  diatrkl 
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A   CITY'S    FIGHT    FOR    BEAUTY 

KANSAS  CITVS  SYSTEM  OF  PARKS  AND  BOULEVARDS,  AND  THE  STRUGGLE 
HV  WHICH  THE  i'OWEK  TO  BUILIl  THEM  WAS  WON— THE  ORIGIN  Of  THE 
■•  KNOCKER'— "A  f'AKK  WHEKKVEK  THE  LITTLE  O.VES  WILL  WALK"— 
THE     STORY     OF    A     CITY'S     ACHIEVEMENT     IN     MUNICIPAL     ADORNMENT 

BY 

HENRY  SCHOTT 


'S  THERE  in  America  one  growing  city 

in    which   the    building  c(  parks  is  net 

among  tht;  must  pressing  of  public  ques- 

[?     Ctonsider  any  that  deserves  the  name 

Idly.     If  the  ronimunity  is  thriving,  then 

invent,  beautifying  witli  public  gardens, 

fti  and  watercourses  is  under  way.    There 

rivif    niovenient    more    prevalent    and 

>fe  universal  in  America. 

^iiteen  years  ago  it  hardly  existed  except 

desire  that  had  not  taken  form.     There 

rks  where  ihcy  had  come  as  gifts,  or 

the  reservation  bad  been  made  before 


the  land  had  great  value.  In  rare  instances 
a  city  wuiild  buy  a.  tract  for  a  park,  hut 
situated  where  acres  co,st  little,  far  away  from 
the  homes  of  the  people  that  were  to  use  it. 
To  buy  in  the  thick  of  the  city  and  to  tear 
away  structures  by  the  hundred,  to  obliterate 
streets  and  alleys  with  grass,  and  trees  and 
winding  paths,  was  scarcely  considered  by 
the  every-dav  American  cf  1890.  To-day? 
Washington.  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis, 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City.  San  Francisco — wherever  Amer- 
ican men   are   doing   things — the   cities   are 


IHt    SllK   or  THE    HASfcO  (PAR^-\UE)   TEHR.Vt'E,   [X   ISKl 


gracing  themselves;  screening  or  moving  the 
ugly.  Even  Havana  and  Manila  have  re- 
sponded to  the  Yankee's  demand  for  the 
beautiful  in  rities.  The  builders  of  eities 
have  turned  to  their  adornment.  They  ha\'e 
come  to  demand  public  buildings  that  are  not 
architecturally  wrong.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  hardly  a  city  in  this  country  that 
would  refuse  the  gift  oi  an  iron  statue  and 
find  place  for- it  oil  public  ground;  to-day 
beauty  is  demanded  in  lamp  posts.  A  pasture 
was  a  park  and  the  landscape  architect  won 
most  }<lorj'  when  he  made  flower  beds  in  the 
form  of  dials  or  elephants. 


America  awakened  suddenly  to  civic  art 
The  Work  done  since  iSgo,  the  manifoH 
greater  works  planned,  prove  the  awakening. 
Increase  in  wealth,  schools,  the  love  ftir  the 
beautiful  born  of  the  recent  growth  in  nature 
study,  the  American  abroad — are  some  of  the 
causes,  They  have  had  their  effect,  but  they 
do  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  movement 
was  simultaneous  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  countn".  Was  it  the  Columbian  Expo- 
sition, the  White  City  of  1893,  that  brouglit 
something  out  of  the  American's  desire  ti> 
make  his  cities  beautiful  ? 

Far  up  in  a  many-storied  steel  building  on 


iHK     I'ASt.il    IKKK/Hh    IN    I1K< 
Tiken  Irnm  \he  unir  poini  M  \'irw  14  the  piclurf  appofilte 


the  Chicago  lake  front  is  the  workshop  of  Mr, 
D.  H.  Bumham.  architect.  He  was  the  mas- 
ter in  tbe  building  of  the  great  fair  of  1893. 
When  the  Federal  Go\'ertimeat  a  few  years 
ago  wanted  plans  for  the  adornment  of  Wash- 
ington, it  calleil  Mr.  Burnham  from  Chicago 
to  head  a  coiriTTiissiwn  to  make  them.  Thtn 
San  Francisro  felt  the  ycitrning  a.'/l  ayked 
Mr.  Burnham  to  tcH  it  what  to  ilo.  And 
other  titic-'^  have  falWd  him.  For  those  rea- 
sons I  went  to  him  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
awakening. 

"Wasn't  it  the  Columbian  Expcsitinnr"  I 
asked  him. 

"No;  the  Columbian  lixpnsttion  was  sim- 
ply the  first  big  symptom,"  ho  said.  "But 
it  is  not  a.  mere  happening,  this  sudden  desire 
for  the  beautiful  in  tht  cities.  It  is  an  indi- 
cation of  the  condition  of  the  pubhc  mind, 

"'If  there  is  one  cause,  it's  education — ^not 
tile  education  of  the  university,  but  that 
education  that  comes  to  any  man  who  will 


read.  That  education  has  given  to  the  Amer- 
icans a  desire  for  order,  or  system — they  want 
it  for  the  convenience  it  brings;  and  order  is 
the  bones,  the  structure,  of  beauty. 

'■  Th^?  World's  Fair  brought  many  thousands 
of  visitors,  and  they  carried  away  new  im- 
pressions of  the  possibilities  of  public  grounds 
and  buildings.  A  terrace  in  Jackson  Park 
may  have  brought  about  a  window  box  a 
thousand  miles  iiway.  To  some  town  it  may 
have  made  plain  the  lack  of  a  park.  But 
the  national  pastime  of  reading  is  responsible 
for  the  movement  for  th«  beautifying  of  oiiies 
that  is  now  under  way, 

"The  politicians  have  heeded  the  people's 
demand  for  beauty  and  conveniences.  Speaker 
Cannon  was  very  strongly  opposed  to  the; 
Mall  improvement  in  Washington.  He 
laughed  at  us  and  made  fun  of  our  plans. 
He  has  beeome  convinced  and  is  now  a  sup- 
potter  of  the  plan.  That  the  people  want 
better  appearing  cities  is  borne  out  by  thtt 
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faft  tliat  the  movements  are  rarely  Govern- 
mental until  well  under  way.  Usually  two 
cr  three  men  get  together,  'Let's  fix  our 
town;  let's  make  it  better,'  they  say.  'It 
looks  like  the  old  scratch.'  And  the  awaken- 
ing comes  to  another  community." 

Mr.  Burnham  and  his  assistants  have  a 
bungalow  on  Twin  Mountain,  overlooking 
San  Francisco,  and  thtre  he  has  his  Golden 
Gate  workshop.  The  Association  for  the 
Improvement  and  Adornment  of  San  Fran- 
cisco,   with    about    four    hundred    members, 


a  view  to  the  relations  and  fuller  growth  of 
various  centres  of  activity,  civil,  financial, 
commercial,  manufacturing,  resiflential,  rail- 
way approaches,  docks,  etc. ;  improvement 
of  ocean  and  harbor  fronts;  a  system  of  parks 
connected  by  boulevards;  playgrounds  for 
children  and  athletic  grounds  for  men  and 
women;  establishment  of  recreation  piers  and 
yacht  harbors;  a  public  amphiiheatTc  com- 
manded by  natural  hillsides;  an  ocean  high- 
way; a  bay  and  ocean  shore  boulevard  encir- 
cling the  city;  the  reclamation  of  Chinatown, 
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heads  the  awakening  there.  Mr,  Biirnhain 
spends  several  weeks  a  year  in  San  Francisco 
in  work  for  the  Association.  Il  is  a  labor  of 
love  with  him. 

"No,  I  accept  no  pay  for  that  work,"  he 
said  in  answer.  "It  is  my  pastime.  Archi- 
tecture is  my  bread  winner." 

And  it  was  the  same  with  his  work  in  Wash- 
ington. He  has  just  made  his  full  report  to 
the  San  Francisco  Association  since  this  was 
written.     This  is  his  preliminary  outline: 

A  system  cf  boulevards  and  avenues  to 
faciUtate  traffic  through  the  city,  studied  with 


Suggestions  that  are  to  be  incorporated  in 
Mr.  Burnham's  report  include:  pavements; 
care  and  adornment  of  5treets  and  sidewalks; 
rules  for  offen&es  against  the  sense  of  sight; 
the  regulation  of  height  of  buildings:  i-egula- 
tion  of  signs,  advertisements,  news  stands, 
push-carts,  etc.;  regulation  of  stoop  linK, 
bay-windo\/s,  etc.;  location  of  fountains, 
monuments,  and  statues;  tree  planting;  win- 
dow-boxes; treatment  of  house  fronts  an3 
flower  gardens. 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  complete  it?"  I 
asked. 


ips  a  hundred  years, "  was  the  answer. 

!he  cost?" 

r,  many  millions.'" 

rancisco  is  in  the  planning  stage  and 

Id  obstacles  to  overcome  before  the 

I    plans    will    be    under    way.     Halt 

iss  the  continent  is  a  city  where  the 

ig  took  form  earlier:  where  the  peo- 

Iready  having  the  use  of  what  some 

millions  "brought  them.     It   is  cited 

luse    a    city   that    seemed    hopeless 


boulevards,  playgrounds,  are  essential  in  the 
building  of  a  city. 

Were  the  founders  of  a  city  and  the  men 
who  follow  after  them  foresighted  enough  to 
include  public  gardens  in  their  plans,  the  con- 
struction itself  would  be  a  simple  task.  With 
a  city  practically  complete  in  its  lines,  park 
building  means  creating  among  people  who 
know  nothing  of  public  pleasure  grounds  ^n 
appreciation  of  their  value,  their  economy; 
it  means  overcoming  the  opposition  of  the 
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Tude    incompleteness 
beauty  under    mo.st 


and    ugliness 
nriverse    con- 


eighties,  Kansas  City  found  itself  a 

135,000  people,  with  all  its  physical 
in  the  roug-h.  Then  this  community 
for  breath,  took  a  look  at  itself,  and 
mething  was  lacking;:  something  had 
gotten.  It  was  without  a  foot  of 
o  be  used  as  a  public  park.  In  its 
haste  to  grow  it  had  guarded  care- 
jry  commercial  advantage  and  had 
illy  overlooked  the  fact  that  parks. 


community's  wealthy  land  owners,  men  who 
have  money  enough  to  buy  unproductive 
land  and  hold  it  for  the  increased  value  the 
city's  growth  will  bring  to  it.  Laws  to  make 
park  bmldin;fi  possible  have  to  be  enacted, 
defended  through  the  courts  and,  when  found 
invalid,  replaced  by  new  laws  that  may  meet 
the  same  fate:  and,  when  a  dozen  v^ears  have 
been  spent  in  such  civil  strife,  the  land  must 
be  bought,  houses  torn  away,  and  streets 
closed.  Then  the  first  grass  seed  may  be 
planted. 

The    park  builders   in    Kansas    City   went 


I 


through  all  o£  that,  fighting  with  a  persis- 
tence that  was  born  of  opposition  of  ncarly 
equal  olfstinacy.  Twelve  years  after  the 
first  suggestion  the  first  park  was  completed. 
To-day,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  pencit 
stag;e  was  reached,  there  is  a  coordinated 
park  system  of  3.050  acres,  with  twenty-six 
miles  of  boulevards,  and  the  lesson  is  so  plain 
that  even  the  men  whose  fortunes  came  from 
vacant  property  now  admit  that  the  six  and 
one-half  million  dollars  these  pleasure  grounds 
cost  was  money  spent  to  the  city's  great  profit. 


hold  offered.  In  Kansas  City  it  was  called 
the  West  Bluff,  and  travelers  said  it  was  the 
ugliest  sight  on  the  way  across  the  continent. 
"Not  long  after  I  came  West,"  said  Mr 
Kessler,  "Mr.  W.  R.  Nelson,  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  asked  me  to  submit  plans 
for  the  improx'ement  of  the  West  Bluff,  t 
climbed  into  the  tower  of  the  Union  Depot 
and  made  my  sketches.  Those  drawings 
were  the  first  work  done  on  the  park  system 
of  Kansas  City,"  That  was  a  "symptom," 
as  Mr.  Buniham  savs. 


A  boy  named  Kessler — George  A.  Kessler 
— had  been  sent  to  Germanv  from  New  York 
to  learn  gardening.  When  hardly  twenty- 
one,  he  came  to  Kansas  City. 

The  old  Kansas  City,  the  part  now  covered 
by  the  business  district,  was  then  on  an  un- 
certain number  of  hills  of  clay  and  limestone. 
When  the  engineers  cut  streets  through  them 
and  builders  blasted  to  reach  new  grades, 
some  of  the  hills  disappeared.  Opposite  the 
Union  Depot  one  of  these  bluffs,  or  cliffs,  of 
clay  arose  200  feet,  and  no  one  found  cause  to 
reduce  an  inch  of  its  height  or  of  its  yellow 
face.     Squatters'  shanties  clUBg  to  it  where 


A  group  of  men  of  varied  interests  talk«I 
of  parks  for  the  city.  One — a  leader— WM 
August  R.  Meyer,  a  smelter  and  mine  owner. 
Henry  Van  Brunt,  an  architect,  was  another: 
Gardiner  Lathrop,  a  lawT,'er:  Simeon  B. 
Armour,  a  meat  packer;  and  Robert  Gilharo, 
an  engineer.  Some  gave  their  time  aoiJ 
thought,  some  little  more  than  their  approval- 
But  here  are  Mr.  Burnhara's  "two  or  three 
men  who  get  together," 

After  having  worked  with  Mr.  Kessler, 
these  men  had  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  oi 
Boston  come  to  Kansas  City.  He  drove  over 
the  city  and  looked  over  the  plans  proposed 
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'AV  1.1K     IHI.    MIssuIKI    kIVh:R    iflLV;i''F 
ip  Ihi  side  uf  ihc  fl'iS,  tlirough  a  tmvy  InrcU 

.  The  uglv  West  Bluff  was  to  be 
terraces,  wit  h  balustrades  and 
id  walls.  Miies  awa\',  on  the  other 
■  cit>',  the  North  Bluff,  wild  and 
1  hidden  by  great  forest  trees,  was 
nged  only  by  having  driveways 
;h  it.  Parks  on  more  conventional 
playgrounds,    were    planned    for 


other  parts  of  the  city,  with  boulevards  to 
connect  all.  Mr.  Olmstcad  stayed  one  day 
and  approved  the  plans.  Kessler  had  made 
full  use  of  the  city's  topographical  peculiar- 
ities in  his  drawings. 

The  first  newspaper  suggestions  regarding 
the  necessity  of  public  gardens  caused  httle 
sighs  of  opposition.  The  newspaper  per- 
sisted and  its  persistence  irritated  some  of 
the  men  with  "acre  property" ;  the  men  pay- 
ing for  their  homes  and  those  without  real 
estate  showed  appro\'ing  interest.  Before 
long  a  sharp  line  was  drawn.  On  oije  side 
were  those  who,  themselves  or  their  fathers, 
had  acquired  great  tracts  of  land   that  be-"^ 
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came  valuable  by  reason  of  the  city's  growth 
about  it.  As  a  rule  this  property  was  with- 
out improvement,  excepting  temporary  struc- 
tures known  as  "tax-payers."  On  the  other 
side  were  men  who  had  made  their  money  by 
means  other  tlian  having  their  farms  sur- 
rounded by  a  growing  city,  and  men  who 
owned  no  real  estate  at  all,  unless  it  be  their 
own  httle  homes.  The  latter  were,  natur- 
ally, largely  in  the  majority.  The  fight 
for  and  against  parks  was  on,  and  it  as- 
Gumed    a  vehemence,    considering    its    years 


; 


n 


MAKING   A  GROVE  TO  ORDER 

TT^nipljuiing  I  (ICC  If  (lie  f!  Ui«  tajc  spnls  in  lliB  park  system  ■"'  Kaiiiis  t-'liy 


of  dxtralion,  far  beyond  that  of  a  political 
campaign . 

In  this  atniggk-  was  originated  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  slang  in  the  word  "knocker."  The 
Kansas  City  Star,  the  most  active  influence 
in  demanding  parks,  attached  to  th*  opjHj- 
sition  the  name  "  Tlie  Hammer  and  Padlock 
Club."  and  leaders  became  known  as  "knock- 
ers." The  padlock  had  reference  to  the 
pockeihook.  The  names  stuck.  In  news- 
paper repeats  of  anti-park  meetings  a  crossed 
padlock  and  hammer  on  a  background  made 
upof  "NO!  nNO'!  N'O!  NO!  NO!!  NO!I!" 
was  used,  an  emblem  that  grew  in  force  as 
representing  opposition  to  everything  not  in 
a  rut  peaceful  and  inexpensive. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  declared   invalid 


the  law  giving  the  dty  Jhe  right  to  build  and 
maintain  parks.  A  new  city  charier  vrai 
given  thi;  city,  and  in  i8ga  a  board  of  purV 
commissioners  was  appointed.  After  llirw 
years  of  discussion.  legislation,  and  wrangling 
in  courts,  the  Supreme  Ccurt  decided  that  tlic 
city  still  lacked  power  to  Ijuild  ple^sun; 
grounds.     But  the  park  hfilders  were  pit- 


MAKING  WAV   ruR   PARK   IMPROVEMENTS 
Moving  >  ihici-3iDiv  Ijriclc  liuildliig  to  cltif  inn  ol  the  Urid  liir 

the    I'ueo 
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i>r  the  worst,  and  three  months  later 
ect  in  the  charter  was  remedied  at  a 
election.  "Make  Kansas  City  a  good 
C»  live  in,"  was  the  park  party's  war  cry. 
Sunday  before  the  election,  the  Rev. 
enry  Hopkins,  president  of  Williams 
then  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega- 
ChuTch  in  Kansas  City,  delivered  a 
that  is  still   remembered   in   Kansas 

,  ihc   people   who   write  un    lliiiir  banner, 
U   made  to   live  in,'  have   Iheir    way,  a 


The  vote  Wias  more  than  five  to  one  for 
parks.  The  opposition  now  realized  fully 
there  was  nothing  to  gain,  in  a  direct  fight. 
Having  exhausted  its  power  in  the  courts 
an<l  at  the  jxiUs,  it  playerl  for  abandonment 
or  modifieation  of  Kesslcr's  plans.  "The 
system  proposed  would  mean  utter  contisca 
tion  of  property, "  they  said,  and  called  the 
park  advocates  confiscationists.  "We're  for 
parks,  but  not  for  the  wildly  extravagant 
scheme  these  deslro^'ers  of  property  rights 
propose.     A  square  here  and  a  triangle  there 


i?^^' 


^--■if- 


•v. 


'J'Uc    Hlui!    klvcr   in   S^npt*    Park 


'  has  dawned.    We  have  as  a  city  endured 

sjoum  in  a  boarding  house  and  hotel  era. 

fl«temiine  whether  we  wtll  now  at   last 

city  inio  which  the  beat  men  and  women 

will  be  willing  to  conie.      Foster  fivic 

cily  is  made  tcj   live  in.     Drop  rtattpjial 

politics  in   mitnieipal  elecliuns.      Election 

-1  trust,  show  that  ae  a  eity  we  have  ihe 

Jdemnnd  that  in  public  improvements  indi- 

yicld  ft>r  public  good    to  public  dirct'lion 

in    has   yet  been  done.      The  permanent 

is  higher  than  any  private  interest,  or 

:  of  any  syndicate  or  corporation." 


— breathing  spots  arc  what  we  want.  Let 
those  who  want  big  parks  go  to  the  woods  on 
the  edge  of  town.  As  for  boulevards,  have 
you  a  carriage  and  bob-tailed  horses  and 
liveried  coachmen  ?  Then  what  good  do 
boulevards  do  you?  Besides,  the  city  has  just 
bought  a  Water-Works  plant  for  $3,100,000, 
and  the  country  has  just  recovered  from 
one  panic  and  may  have  another  any  day." 

In  the  city  council,  men  who  had  declared 
for  parks  supported  the  modification  policy 
an-d  at  one  time  there  was  danger  that  the 
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whole  plan  would  be  overthrown.  The  coun- 
cilmen  were  polled  under  three  heads:  "For 
the  peopie,"  '"For  the  Hammer  and  Padlock 
Club,"  and  "Doubtful."  ReporU  of  the 
debates  cause  smiles  nowadays.  The  pur- 
chase of  North  Terrace,  in  which  the  Cliff 
Drive  is  now  the  central  feature,  was  under 
discussion. 

"We  can't  afford  to  buy  that  land — joo 
acres  of  the  vilegt  land  that  was  ever  known 
on  God's  green  earth.  It's  wicked,"  screamed 
a    "knocker"    alderman.     "'1    tell    you    that 


the  day  when  he  can  take  his  family  ai 
the  evening  among  the  trees.  The  man  » 
is  objecting  is  the  man  who  has  become  i 
through  the  toiling  of  his  fellow-man  i 
should  be  the  last  to  stand  in  the  way 
advancement." 

Those  days  developed  orators  among 
aldermen,     "There  are  men  opposing  tl 
parks  who  own  enough  vacant  land  in 
busmess   part  of   town    to  make   good-si 
cattle  ranches,  with  buildings  so  high  aroi 
it  that  onlv  the  noondav  sun  reaches  its  m 


1  MK   fLlFK    DRIVE    IN    NORTH   TJiRKACt    P.*RK,  K.^NSAS  CITV 
Where  ihc  native  wruds  and  a  prccipiluiu  bluC  liivt  been  utiliicd  lu  raslLc  a  b«iilllul  [xirit  meriovking  i]i«  MHtoyri  Kint 


Cliff  Drive  will  cost  you  millions  and  nobody 
will  ever  go  there  except  people  with  silver- 
plaled  harness.  This  land  ain't  fit  to  keep 
twenty-five  billy  goats  on.  It's  rotten,  it's 
robberyl" 

Then  a  park  alderman  would  reply  in 
language  of  kind;  *'A  man  that  will  go  before 
the  people  with  promises  when  asking  their 
suffrage  and  then  in  hour  of  trial  betray  them 
is  unfit  the  name  of  man.  Kansas  City  wants 
parks.  The  man  who  works  from  early  mom. 
the  man  of  the  twenty -four-foot  front,  is 
waiting  for  parks.     He  is  looking  forward  to 


and  puddles.  They  bought  this  land  be 
the  whistle  of  the  first  locomotive  drove 
squirrels  into  their  holes  in  the  tree-tops 
Main  Street.  Time  and  energy  buildet 
city  around  their  vacant  lots,  while  t 
owners  sal  by,  evading  taxes,  fighting  p: 
ress,  and  growing  rich."  There  was  no  w 
standing  aldermanic  eloquence  of  that 
tensit)'.  The  n]>position  fOuld  Only  | 
"ConhscatorH!"  Every  speech  was 
by  the  gallery — and  hissed. 

The  city  had    exhausted  its  debt-t 
power  in  buying  waterworks  and  in  that 


'J    e 
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Ers "  still  found  hope.  The  park 
1  had  to  find  the  money.  Mr.  D.  J. 
he  board's  attorney,  devised  a  plan 
caped  all  the  legal  pitfalls  offered  in 
its  of  Missouri.  The  city  was  appor- 
in  three  districts,  each  to  pay  for  its 
nd  and  improvements.  Special  im  - 
ent  taxes  were  impressed  against  t!ic 
y  benefited.     In  this  assessment  the 


value  of  the  land  and  improvements  and.  in 
the  same  verdict,  fixing  a  benefit  assessment 
against  the  property  in  the  park  district. 
The  opposition  always  fought  the  condemna- 
tion through  the  courts.  The  taxes  were 
paid  more  promptly  than  ordinary  taxes. 
As  an  example,  widening  a  boulevard  caused 
assessment  of  2,000  property  owners  and 
1,979  o^  them  paid  their  tax  at  once.     Nine 


iltie,  according  to  the  Missouri  law, 
ould  be  assessed ;  the  imjirovcments 
ot  be  taxed  for  parks, 
bought  land,  widened  boulevards,  tore 
ouses  or  sold  them,  and  improved  and 
ned  parks  wholly  through  special 
1  based  on  ground  values  alone," 
.  Kessler.  "It  happens  to  he  a  strong 
;  of  the  application  of  the  single  tax 

r 

chosen  for  park  purposes  was  con- 
,    a    jury   or   commission    fixing    the 


of  the  other   twenty-one  owners   said    non- 
payment was  due  to  oversight. 

In  choosing  land,  topography  and  fitness 
in  the  general  scheme  as  planned  by  Mr. 
Kessler  were  first  considered.  All  else  being 
equal,  that  containing  least  costly  im]>rove- 
ments  was  considered.  All  houses  and  stores 
were  sold  at  auction  and  torn  down  or  moved. 
Penn  Valley  was  a  deep  ravine  hardly  a  mile 
from  the  business  district.  A  few  irrcjyular 
streets  straggled  about  in  it  unpavcd,  and 
board  walks  dipped  and  rose,  (oVVo-'Kvw;,  vX>si 
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contour  where  possible.  In  some  places 
they  stood  on  shaky  stilts  to  give  passage 
across  a  guUy.  Yellow  clay  and  ledges  of 
limestone  made  up  the  rest.  Three  hundred 
houses  and  neighborhood  shops  covered  the 
sides  of  the  forlorn  spot  that  had  been  avoided 
in  the  city's  ])rogress. 

When  the  park  commissions  paid  some 
S8oo,ooo  to  come  into  possession  of  the  130 
acres  known  as  Penn  Street  Ravine,  nine 
stores  and  buildings  and  295  dwellings  were 
in  the  way.  Thtse  were  sold  for  $33,500  — 
alxmt  $100  each.  Their  rcmo\al  left  the 
ravine  more  desolate  than  f\er,  littered  with 
rubbish  and  pitted  with  holes  that  had  been 
cellars,  wells,  or  cisterns.  To-day  a  lake 
shines  in  the  sun  where  the  ramshackle  houses 
lay  deepest.  The  slopes  are  covered  with 
grass,  and  smooth  white  roads,  circling  al)out 
vine-grown  cliffs,  are  lost  in  groves  of  trees 
deceptive  in  their  appearance  of  maturity. 
Children  romp  on  the  terraces  and  nurse  girls 
gossip  in  the  shade  on  the  broad  stone  steps. 

"  Do  you  see  the  wide  roadway  coming  out 
(if  that  clump  of  trees  and  winding  over  the 
hill  to  the  south?"  said  Mr.  Kessler,  We  were 
standing  on  a  knoll  200  feet  alx)ve  the  lake, 
and  below  us  the  main  plan  of  Penn  Valley  lay 
as  if  a  great  map.  "That  road  is  a  part  of 
the  old  Santa  F^  trail,  the  road  the  bull- 
whackers  used  when  on  their  way  from  the 
Landing  to  Mexico." 

An  automobile  glided  out  from  behind  the 
screen  of  green  and  hurried  over  the  hill  that 
gave  heart  wrenches  to  the  freighters  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Some  of  those  very  bull-whackers 
have  hvcd  to  see  the  change.  Before  the  city 
came,  nearly  all  of  Penn  Valley  was  a  forest, 
but  when  the  houses  came  most  of  it  was  cut 
away.  What  remained  the  park  builders 
treasured,  and  there  arc  some  fine  old  elms 
and  oaks  in  the  park.  The  bare  places  were 
covered  in  surprisingly  short  time.  When 
trees  are  planted  on  new  boulevards  in 
Kansas  City,  they  are  placed  so  close  to- 
gether that  every  other  tree  must  be  removed 
within  hvc  or  si.t  years.  These  are  trans- 
]j]anted  to  tlie  bare  ]>laces  in  the  jiarks.  Acres 
that  appeared  forsaken  in  Penn  Valley  are 
now  green  with  groves  of  elms,  some  of  them 
uf  ten  or  fifteen  years'  growth.  Shrubbery', 
too,  has  been  used  with  great  advantage, 
creating  in  some  places  the  effect  of  natural 
undergrowth.  Native  shrubs,  such  as  elder- 
berry and  sumach,  are  used  most. 


To-day  nobody  in  Kansas  City 
parks;    the    commissioners    find    1 
refusing  petitions  for  parks  or  boul 
month  ago  I  was  in  Mr.  Kessler's  o 
he  was  called  to  the  telephone. 

"No,  sir,  there  will  not  be  a  pa 
he  answered.     "There  cannot  be. 
board  heard  the  delegation,  but  a  ] 
is  out  of  question  and  will  not  evt 
sidercd."     And  he  hung  up  the  rec 

"That  was  from  a  man  who  witl 
liis  neighbors  wants  to  tax  his  land 
in  his  neighborhood,"  he  explaine 
willing  to  pay  his  share,  but  we 
sider  all  of  the  benefit  area.  To  ir 
district  that  park  would  be  who 
fluous.and  in  the  system  would  have 

The  city  has  paid  four  and  one-h 
dollars  for  park  lands  and  n 
millions  in  improvements,  makin} 
of  the  system  six  and  one-half  m 
lars.  Swope  Park,  of  1,354  acres, 
the  largest,  and  it  bears  added  intei 
fact  that  it  is  a  gift  to  the  city  by  M 
H.  Swopc,  who  had  been  one  of 
active  in  early  npiwsition  to  the  pa- 
plans.  It  lies  beyond  the  city  lim 
connected  with  the  main  system  b; 
vard.  The  parks  owned  by  the  cit 
acreage  of  2,050. 

The  boulevards  completed  are  alx 
miles  in  length.  In  the  selection  of 
public  grounds,  the  park  builders  1 
as  far  from  the  stereotyped  as  M 
has  been  in  his  designs.  The  Pase 
Plaza  are  reminders  of  Kansas  Ci 
Mexican  trade— a  traffic,  by  the 
showing  i-^igns  of  reestablishmenl 
Terrace,  West  Terrace,  Penn  V; 
Grove,  and  similar  simple  names 
<iated  with  the  names  which  those  ; 
before  parks  were  dreamed  of,  A 
roadway  now  building  to  connect  w 
Parkway,  leading  to  Swope  Park, 
name  Robert  Gilham  Road,  in  n: 
a  young  engineer  who  did  much  fo 

The  Paseo  is  the  central  feature  c 
tem.  It  is  a  parkway  two  and  one- 
long  and  250  feet  wide.  Intersectl 
separate  it  into  squares,  and  each 
treated  individually,  although  the  1 
no  place  broken.  Before  the  par! 
took  possession,  the  strip  of  land  r 
the  Paseo  was  covered  lai^ely  wi 
and  shanties  and  occupied  mainly  b; 
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shacks  have  given  way  to  fountains 
gardens.     A  pergola,  that  with  its  gar- 

and  canopies  of  green  appears  as  if 
ated  for  a  feast  day,  stands  where  were 
lackle  houses,  bams,  and  sheds.  The 
ninnies  have  disappeared  with  their 
s,  and  apartment  houses  of  the  best 
have  come  to  the  Paseo.  The  designers 
ese  structures  have  been  influenced  by 
race  and  freedom  of  the  parkway,  and 
sh  and  Italian  lines  appear  frequently. 
1  the  construction  work  the  matter  of 
anence  was  always  kept  in  mind,"  said 
iessler.  "Roadways,  curbing,  gutters, 
alks — -all  are  of  the  best  material  and 
instructed  to  last.  In  this  I  believe  we 
ss  any  park  system  in  America.  There 
thing  superficial  or  temporary-  in  the 
Attempts  at  display  with  small  cost 
mptations  often  offered  in  park  work, 
ver  all  I  have  attempted  to  keep  a  close 
d  for  nature.  The  problem  in  designing 
:k  is  to  take  the  landscape  as  nature 

it,  and  without  changing  it  make  it 
ible    for   human    enjoyment.     Wc    pre- 

the  naturalness  of  a  natural  scene,  and 
I  it  only  that  the  people  may  come  to  it." 
1  work  in  Kansas  City  has  brought  a 

to  Mr.  Kessler,  and  much  of  his  time  is 

given  to  landscape  'designing  in  other 

He  designed  the  World's  Fair  grounds 

Louis  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  rcs- 
on  of  Forest  Park,  the  exposition  site, 
)his  also  has  called  him  to  build  its 
:  gardens. 

vas  crossing  Holmes  Square  with  Mr. 
cr.  It  is  in  a  poor  part  of  town  and  was 
with  boys  and  girls,  none  more  than, 
e  years  of  age.  Some  of  the  games  were 
It.  "Don't  they  fight?"  I  asked, 
don't  think  I've  ever  seen  a  fight  in  a 
"  he  said.  "These  children  come  from 
poor  families  and  many  of  them  haven't 
pod  training,  but  they  cause  no  trouble 

When  we  were  building  this  square, 
■orkmen  had  to  lock  up  their  tools  every 
.  Nothing  was  safe.  Now  the  gar- 
s  and  caretakers  may  leave  things  out 
lys  and  nothing  is  taken.  The  children 
all  over  the  place  and  not  a  flower  will 
take;  they  damage  nothing.  There's 
'Keep  oH  the  Grass'  sign  in  the  Kansas 
parks  and  it's  rare  that  the  children 
■■  their  privileges.  They  seem  to  look  on 
arks  as  their  own;  especially  is  this  the 


case  among  the  children  in  the  poorer  ne^h- 
borhoods.  And  the  children  now  are  clean — 
at  least  their  faces — when  they  come  to 
Holmes  Square." 

"  How  far  does  this  good  influence  of 
Holmes  Square  reach?" 

"Well,  about  as  far  as  the  distance  it  at- 
tracts children,  and  that's  about  as  far  as  the 
little  ones  will  walk,"  he  replied.  "They 
don't  pay  car-fare."  "About  as  far  as  the 
little  ones  will  walk"  is  a  measure  that  could 
well  be  accepted  as  a  guide  in  locating  parks. 

Mr.  Kessler  has  seen  the  effect  of  parks  on 
the  children  and  in  that  influence  alone  they 
have  been  cheap  to  Kansas  City.  But  their 
influence  is  discernible  in  many  particulars 
other  than  clean  faces  and  the  abej'ance  of 
pilfering  among  the  youngsters.  As  the 
Paseo  so  profoundly  affected  its  surroundings, 
even  bringing  its  Spanish  and  Italian  lines 
into  the  designs  of  abutting  houses,  other 
gardens  and  drives  have  made  the  owners 
and  the  architects  more  considerate  of  their 
advantages.  In  many  instances  the  boule- 
vards are  lined  with  new  dwellings,  a  house 
five  years  old  being  an  exception.  There  is 
no  rivalry  of  dollar  spending  apparent  in 
these  structures.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
simple  and  dignified,  houses  that  will  be 
■good"  twenty  years  or  fifty  years  from  now. 
There  is  no  one  so  new  and  so  rich  as  to 
override  now  the  silent  lesson  in  public  taste 
taught  by  the  parkways;  the  thousands  of 
new  houses,  unobtrusive  and  beautiful,  prove 
that.  And  the  horses!  They  should  thank 
the  park  biiildcrs  A  neglected  horse  with 
i]l-ke])t  harness  and  dingy  vehicle  does  not 
look  well  on  a  clean,  white  driveway  bordered 
with  lawns  and  foliage. 

To  the  real  estate  owners  the  building  of 
the  parks  has  i)roved  satisfactory,  and  the 
"  knockers' "  cry  of  "  Confiscation  "  proved 
baseless.  The  last  six  or  seven  years  have 
been  the  most  solidly  prosperous  in  the  city's 
commercial  history.  In  the  last  two  years 
real  estate  has  shared  in  the  prosperity. 
Some  of  this  is  due  to  the  improvement  the 
I)ark  builders  have  made  in  the  city,  but  how 
much,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.- 
However,  there  is  nothing  hypothetical  in 
the  statement  that  the  park  "knocker"  is 
extinct  in  Kansas  City.  The  old  campaign 
motto  of  the  park  builders,  "  Kansas  City  is 
a  good  place  for  business;  make  it  a  good 
place  to  live  in"  has  beeu  a.cce^^Jfe&.\b^  ^. 
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SENATORIAL  courtesy,  as  defined  by  a 
prominent  Senator,  is  "treating  every 
Senator  as  an  honest  man  and  a  gen- 
tleman"—an  interesting  phrase  just  now 
when  one  recalls  certain  celebrated  criminal 
and  inquisitorial  proceedings.  It  is  a  give- 
and-take  practice,  designed  to  further  the 
personal  ends  of  some  ninety  politicial  traders. 
Translated  into  plain  speech,  it  means:  "I 
give  way  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  that  he  may  take  from  the  Treasury 
for  his  constituents,  the  tacit  understanding 
being  that  he,  in  turn,  gives  way  to  me  that 
I  may  take  from  the  Treasur)'  for  my  hench- 
men, the  good  people  of  Maryland."  And, 
if  subjected  to  criticism,  the  "distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland"  would  exclaim  with 
Lord  Clivc,  "My  God,  at  this  moment  I  stand 
astonished  at  my  own  moderation!" 

It  is  gentle  play,  this  legislative  game  in 
the  Senate.  It  seems  far-fetched  to  compare 
it  with  football,  a  hard-fought  game  and  not 
a  sham  battle.  Yet  the  same  technical  objec- 
tions that  apply  to  football  in  a  sense  apply 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  In  the 
Senate  chamber,  despite  the  quantities  of  talk, 
these  "close  formations"  are  too  common. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell,  even  from  the  galleries, 
who  has  the  "ball."  Certainly  it  is  not  an 
"open  game." 

The  Standing  Rules  for  Conducting  Busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  Senate  arc  an  inheri- 
tance from  the  Fathers.  Almost  without 
exception,  these'  rules  are  founded  on  "Jeffer- 
son's Manual."  Their  charaeteristic  quality 
is  the  absence  of  a  cloture  rule ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  is  no  method  provided  for  closing  debate 
and  forcing  a  vote.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
provide  that  "While  a  question  is  before  the 
Senate,  no  motion  shall  be  received,  unless 
for  an  amendment."  There  must  be  a  cloak- 
room agreement  to  effect  a  vote.     That   is 


why  Senator  Bcveridge  characterizes  the 
ate  chamber  as  "the  only  unviolated  sa 
ary  of  free  speech  remaining  among  mank 
But  what  of  it?  Of  what  use  is  this  ' 
guard"  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stat 

Without  it  much  bad  legislation  woul 
through    Congress,    says    the    Senate, 
should  be  forced  to  bow  to  popular  clai 
This  recalls  an  apt  quotation  from  Disi 
"Vivian  Grey." 

"The  people,  sir,  arc  not  always  righ 

"  The    people,    Mr.    Grey,    are    not 
wrong." 

Another  contention  is  that  the  Se 
without  unlimited  debate,  could  not  cc 
the  hasty  legislation  of  the  House.  Tt 
the  Speaker  and  Representatives  reply: 
legislation  were  not  hurried  through 
House,  the  slow-going  Senate  would  no 
aroimd  to  consider  it  before  the  session's  c! 
That  excuse  has  some  basis  of  truth;  t 
iheless  much  ill-digested  legislation  is  se 
the  Senate.  There  is  too  much  debate 
called — in  the  Senate,  there  is  too  littli 
ciission- — so-ealled — in  the  House.  Bcf 
moderate  cloture  is  provided  in  the  S 
rules,  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  I 
should  be  changed. 

THE    CAME    IN    THE    SENATE 

Questions  vary;  "public  clamor"  v 
but  one  short  session  of  the  Senate  is 
like  another;  one  long  session  much  the 
as  its  y)redecessor.  A  study  of  the 
session  of  the  Fiftj'-eighth  Congress  (th 
Congress)  will  disclose  the  fine  points  c 
legislative  game  as  played  in  the  St 
There  was  a  question  before  the  Senate  ' 
is  in  no  sense  sectional ;  it  made  the  -v 
sort  of  appeal.  E\X'r\'  American  work 
is  fair  to  assume,  is  vitally  interested  in  ! 
ing  for  his  family  what  he  earns  by  the  sw 
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-pure  food  and  pure  drugs.  When 
for  wholesome  articles,  he  does  not 
■eceive  bad  cofEee,  glucose  syrups, 
ellies,  spurious  whiskey,  adulterated 
d  imitation  flavoring  extracts.  One 
want  codfish,  sausages,  or  green 
moked  cured") — all  preserved  with 
id;  "New  Orleans  molasses"  or 
— composed  largely  of  glucose ;  "oUve 
reality  cottonseed  oil;  "pure  rasp- 
Uy  " — manufactured  from  glucose 
th  citric  acid  and  coal-tar  dye.  If 
;an  not  protect  the  individual  against 
idling  (and  the  state  food  commis- 
fess  their  impotence),  one  naturally 
the  Federal  Government  for  protec- 

to  his  representatives  in  Congress  , 
e  the  statutory  means  for  such  pro- 
How  has  the  welfare — the  health 
jevity — of    the    eighty    millions    pf 
s  been  conserved  by  Congress?     Is 
at  the  Senate,  as  Hamilton  or  Madi- 
lised,  "doubles  the  security  to  the 
Or  does  the  Senate  consider  first 
lost  "Special  Interests" — in  the  casC 
corporations  engaged  in  adulterat- 
sbranding  foods  and  drugs? 

COURSE    OF    PURE    FOOD    BILLS 

;en  years  ago  the  first  pure  food  bill 
duced  in  the  Senate,  and  the  subject 
debated,  off  and  on,  ever  since. 
ic  plain  how  it  has  been  postponed, 
sa.ry  to  explain  Senatorial  procedure. 
,te  convenes  at  noon.  The  'mom- 
'  is  first  devoted  to  routine  business, 
;ludes  the  presentation  of  petitions 
lorials,  reports  of  committees,  and 
Kluction    of    bills    and    resolutions. 

resolutions,  when  introduced  in  the 
■r  received  from  the  House,  are  re- 
I  committees.  Sometimes  there  is 
1  concerning  the  proper  committee 
nee,  but  the  question  is  soon  peacc- 
anged.  When  bills  or  resolutions 
ted  to  the  Senate  from  committees, 
placed  on  the  ralcndar  and  are  con- 
1  regular  order,  unless  objection  is 
n  general  a  measure  is  considered 

morning  business  (which  consumes 
ty  minutes  to  an  hour)  and  prior  to 
ck.  At  this  hour  the  bill  which  the 
in  Steering  Committee  has  given 
of  way  is  taken  up.  It  is  called  the 
ed  business,"  and  it  is  debated  so 


long  each  afternoon  as  its  floor  manager  de- 
mands, until  a  vote  is  taken,  or  it  is  sup- 
planted by  another  measure. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  storj-  of  the  last 
short  session — to  the  legislative  game  which 
was  concluded  March  4,  1905.  -A.s  the  Phil- 
ippines bill  was  the"  unfinished  business," 
pure  food  legislation  could  be  considered  only 
in  the  morning  hour.  The  suVjject  came  up 
for  discussion  the  third  day  of  the  session. 
Senator  Heybum,  of  Idaho,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures,  from  which  the 
pure  food  bill  was  reported,  said : 

"I  desire  to  call  up  the  bill  for  preventing  adul- 
teration or  misbranding  of  foods  or  drugs,  and  for  reg- 
ulating the  traffic  therein,  and  for  other  ptirposes." 

Senator  Lodge:     "Has  the  bill  l>eeii  read?*' 

Senator  CuUom:  "If  the  bill  is  taken  up,  1  hope 
it  will  be  read  at  length." 

Senator  Aldrich:  "Let  it  Ije  read  for  informa- 
tion." 

Senator  Heyburn :  '  I  do  not  ask  for  unanimous 
consent.  I  act  pursuant  to  a  notice  that  I  should 
ask  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  bill.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  that  calls  tor  unanimous  consent," 

Senator  GalUnger:    "It  certainly  does." 

Senator  Piatt  (Conn.):      'At  this  time  it  does." 

Then  followed  a  ruling  by  the  President 
Pro-Tempore  of  the  Senate  (Senator  Frye) 
adverse  to  Senator  Heyburn,  who  therefore 
gave  notice  that  he  would  move  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  the  following 
Monday.  The  discussion  had  been  brief,  but 
in  that  short  time  all  the  loading  opponents  of 
the  bill,  save  one,  had  shown  their  heads. 
Yet  a  visitor  in  the  galleries  would  not  have 
surmised  that  a  single  Senator  was  really 
opposed  to  pure  food  legislation.  It  was  so 
throughout  the  session.  Senator  Heybum 
might  have  remarked  to  many  a  "friend"  of 
his  pet  measure.    " Et  tu.  Tinilc.'" 

ALL    RECORDS    FOR   OBSTRIXTIOX    BHOKEX 

After  the  reading  of  the  bill  on  Monday, 
followed  by  remarks  by  Senators  Heyburn 
and  Stewart,  Senator  McCumbcr,  the  ex- 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
narrated   this  interesting  history : 

"I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  those  even 
who  arc  opposed  to  this  bill  will  at  least  cooperate 
with  us  in  assisting  iis  to  secure  a  vote  during  the 
present  session''  (Senatorial  courtesy  ad  abstirdittit). 
"In  the  last  four  years  this  hill,  or  substantially  the 
same  bill,  has  passed  the  IIousi^  im  two  different 
occasions.  By  the  manipulation  of  appropriation 
and  other  bills,  especially  by  those  who  have  bcea 
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-  /opposed  to  the  enactment  of  this  proposed  law,  we 
have  been  unable  to  secure  a  vote  in  four  years.  It 
does  seem  to  me  that  after  the  House  has  twice 
expressed  itself  strongly  on  this  subject  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  we  should  at  least  have  the 
opportunity  in  this  body  during  the  present  session 
of  securing  an  expression  of  the  Senators  upon  a 
question  which  affeits  every  state  in  the  Union  and 
every  individual  in  every  state  in  the  Union." 

Four  years  without  a  vote!  Certainly  this 
affords  an  excellent  example  of  Senatorial 
obstruction.  Action  dcfL-ated  "by  the  manip- 
ulation of  aj^propriation  and  other  bills!" 
Here  are  clearly  disclosed  the  tricks  of  the 
legislative  ^anie — tricks  which  arc  not  reached 
by  the  Senate  rules — tricks  of  which  the 
Fathers   never   dreamed. 

The  following  day  brought  forth  a  legal 
objection  to  the  bill  from  Senator  Plait 
(Conn.).  He  was  supported  in  his  objection 
by  Senator  Spooner,  who  prefaced  his  remarks 
by  this  bold  assertion:  "I  am  with  the  bill." 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  his  subsequent 
attitude,  this  declaration  is  particularly  c4iar- 
acteristic  of  Senator  Spooner. 

An  unusual  event  occurred  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 13th.  The  "Boss"  of  the  Senate 
made  a  speech.  For  Senator  Aldrich,  who 
seldom  talks,  it  would  be  popularly  termed 
an  "  impassioned  "  speech.  Protesting  against 
the  provision  of  the  pure  food  bill  whereby 
a  dealer  who  imports  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  food  is  liable  to  prosecution,  he  de- 
clared that  importers  should  not  be  subjected 
>i  to  prosecution  because  they  could  not  be  cer- 
tain of  the  purity  of  their  imj>ortations.  '"It 
is  well  known  in  the  trade."  said  Senator 
Aldrich,  the  cx-groccr,  "that  large  quantities 
of  cotton-seed  oil  are  sold  in  this  country, 
exported,  and  then  imported  from  abroad  as 
olive  oil  or  salad  oil,  and  under  Various  names." 

Senator  MK'umb*.T:  "This  is  the  way  we  f,'i;t 
our  imported  cotlcin-scL-d  ■>il  as  sahid  diI:  It  is 
taken  out  of  a  tank  in  the  tity  nf  New  York  or  Bus- 
ton,  or  Slime  other  ]ila(o.  and  a  fi>reij;n  lalicl  put  on 
the  bottle,  and  il  is  shipped  as  a  fcriinn  [)rt>duct 
all  over  this  country.  Hut  the  adultcratifm  is  done 
in  this  countrv,  anil  nut  in  the  old  ciiimtry." 

IMPASSIONED   SPEECH    BY   SENATOR  ALDRICH 

Senator  Aldrich  questioned  this  stateme--. 
Senator  McCumber  replied  bv  citing  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Wiley.  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  had  assured  the  Com- 
mittee on  Manufactures  that,  as  a  result  of 


the  effective  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  "the  importation  of  adul- 
terated olive  oil  in  six  months  has  almost 
ceased."  But  the  "Boss"  of  the  Senate  was 
unmoved,  much  less  convinced.  He  was, 
however,  led  to  deliver  his  "impassioned" 
speech  on  the  pure  food  bill.    Here  it  is  in  full: 

"Is  there  anything  in  the  existing  condition  of 
aflairs  that  makes  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  put  the 
liberty  of  alt  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
jeopardy  because  some  man  thinks  that  at  some 
time  some  imjtorted  article  contains  certain  sub- 
stances which  ought  not  to  be  there?  Take  the 
qucsti()n  of  oil.  Are  we  to  pass  a  sumptuary  law 
that  will  prevent  people  all  ovit  the  United  Slatw 
from  using  or  selling  or  receiving  or  trans(ioning 

^  artii'les,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  [)eople 
of  North  Dakota,  may  lie  injurious  to  their  health? 
Are  we  going  to  decide  that  question  here?  An 
we  going  to  take  up  the  question  as  to  what  a  man 
shall  eat  and  what  a  man  shall  drink,  and  put  him 

/under  severe  penalties  if  he  is  eating  or  drinking 
somethinR  different  from  what  the  chemists  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  think  it  is  desirable  for 
him  to  cat  or  drink?" 

If  clap-trap  were  not  common  in  the  cham- 
ber, Senators  would  have  been  con\'ulsed  at 
the  high  priest  of  "Special  Interests,"  fighting 
for  the  "liberty  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States."  The  Senate  knew  that  the  whole- 
sale grocers  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  bill, 
because,  if  it  became  a  law,  they  could  not 
make  two  gallons  or  two  pounds  out  of  one 
gallon  or  one  pound.  The  Senate  knew  that 
vSenator  Aldrich  got  his  start  in  life  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  business.  The  Senate  knew 
that  ex-grocer  Aldrich  still  retains  an  interest 
in  a  wholesale  grocery  concern  in  Providcnce. 
Bul  senatorial  courtesy  would  not  permit 
Senator  McCumber  to  speak  of  these  things- 
Nevertheless  his  reply  was  very  effective: 

"On  the  cimtrary,  it  is  the  purptjse  of  the  HD 
that  a  man  niay  ilet.crmine  fur  liimself  what  hewH 
eat  and  what  he  will  not  eat.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  tlial  he  may  go  into  the  markets  and  when 
he  pa\-s  for  what  he  asks  for  that  he  shall  get  it  and 
not  get  sonic  [Kiisonous  substance  in  lieu  thereof  fof 
the  licnelit  ''f  sumc  particular  individuals  who  litsn 
to  make  a  little  mciney  out  of  the  sale  of  these  ptiison- 
ous  articles  whicli  [ire  imposed  on  the  public." 

Senator  Aldrich  lacked  the  wit  to  answer.  , 
In  fact,  he  did  not  peep  again  during  the  ses- 
sion on  the  subject  of  pure  food.  But  he  was 
very  watchful.  His  "me  too,"  Senator  Wet- 
more,  stood  guard  in  his  absence  from  the 
chamber,  although  it  was  unnecessary.     The 
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f  the  Senate  was  opposed  to  the  bill, 
pillar  clamor"  had  not  reached  a 
:re  his  wishes  were  endangered, 
lilippines  bill  was  passed  by  the  Seo- 
tnber  16,  1904.  Senator  Heybum 
ely  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
consideration  of  the  pure  food  bill. 
Exxlge  executed  a  flanking  move- 
forcing  an  executive  session.  When 
:e  met  again  after  the  holidays,  the 
>)mmittee  had  decided  to  press  the 

bill  to  the  front.  The  question  of 
;w  territories  into  the  Union  was 
i  of  greater  importance  to  the 
t  large  than  the  purity  of  foods  and 
enator  Hoyburn  protested  in  vain. 
I  about  the  statehood  bill.  It  has 
Eore,  it  will  serve  again,  as  "buffer" 
I ;  in  other  words,  as  a  measure  upon 
bate  is  easy  and  long-winded,  and 
.erefore,  can  be  effectually  used  to 
undesirable ' '  legislation — measures 
:  many  Senators  are  reluctant  to 
lis  bill  was  debated  intermittently 
niary  7,  1905,  on  which  day  it  was 
preserved  for  future  service. 
,ne,  the  pure  food  bill  had  been 
pasmodically.  Senator  Piatt  (Conn.) 
■ted  to  his  legal  objection  to  the  bill, 
ffcring  to  remedy  the  defect.  Likc- 
itor  Spooner,  who  contented   him- 

asscrting  that  "the  bill  needs  re- 
in the  interest  of  the  liberty  of  the 

There  was  little  time   for  serious 
1.     Appropriation    bills    were    being 

and  consideration  of  the  moncj' 
:S  precedence  over  everything  else, 
ame  the  Swayne  impeachment  trial, 
ling  in  the  legislative  clay  after  two 
Iragged  along  until  FcV)ruar\'  27th. 
ime  there  was  little  hope  of  securing 
1  the  pure  food  bill.  Senator  Hey- 
nowledged  as  much,  but  he  contin- 
■ess  the  measure  forward  as  "unfin- 
siness,"  which  empty  honor  was 
it  by  the  Steering  Committee;  in 
he    impeachment    was    "unfinished 

jr  the  "last  rites"  to  pure  food 
1.  Senator  Lodge,  on  March  isl, 
ice  of  an  amendment  to  thc.^  pure 
which  he  proposed  to  offer  "at  the 
ne."  Senator  Heybum  assured  him 
5  is  the  proper  time."  But  Senator 
■aid     no     heed.     Senator     Spooner, 


acknowledging  the  "merit"  of  the  bill,  pro- 
tested that  there  were  serious  objections  to 
it.  Senator  Piatt  (Conn.)  called  it  an  "im- 
perfect and  ill  conceived  bill."  He  contended 
that  the  measure  would  not  catch  the  "big 
fellow" — the  manufacturer — but  would  work 
injury  only  to  the  "little  fellow" — the  re- 
tailer, who  might  be  some  "poor,  hardworking 
woman"  (more  clap-trap).  Continuing,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  said: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  there  arc  twenty  Senators 
out  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators  here  who 
believe  that  this  is  such  »  tiill  as  ought  to  be  passed 
I  for  one  um  not  going  to  pass  a  bill  ina  hurry  because 
there  is  some  clamor  somewhere  that  the  subject 
must  be  attended  to." 

In  reply,  Senator  Heyburn  neglected  to 
remind  his  colleague  that  the  "ill  conceived 
bill"  had  been  four  years  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Senate.  Senatorial  courtesy 
would  not  allow  him  to  opine  that,  if  they 
could  be  driven  from  cover,  "twenty  Sena- 
tors" at  least  could  be  found  who  would  vote 
for  the  measure.  He  did  not  say  that  the 
retail  grocers  of  the  country,  through  their 
National  Association,  were  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Heybum  contented  him- 
self with  the  suggestion,  made  in  the  language 
of  Senatorial  courtesy,  that  the  "  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut"  had  not  read  the 
bill,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  made  his 
legal  objection.  Further  consideration  of  the 
measure  was  interrupted  by  the  recess. 

On  the  day  following,  Senator  Heybum, 
still  urging  his  bill,  "farmed  out"  the  floor  to 
various  Senators,  as  he  was  required  to  do 
by  Senatorial  courtesy.  Most  of  the  Sena- 
tors were  interested  in  the  passage  of  private 
bills,  but  there  was  one  important  measure 
carefully  considered  by  the  Senate;  namely, 
a  bill  "to  prohibit  in.tcrstate  transportation 
of  insect  pests  and  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mails  for  that  purpose."  Little  time  re- 
mained for  "debate"  on  pure  food  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Allison,  who  had  not  spoken 
on  what  he  had  called  the  "poor  food  bill." 
urged  the  Senate  to  listen  to  Senator  Hey- 
burn. The  aged  statesman's  championship 
of  the  cause  was  due  to  a  fright  given  him  by 
Seniitor  Heyburn,  who  had  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  tack  the  pure  food  bill  as 
a  "rider"  to  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill.  Senator  Heybum  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  inquire: 
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'*What  Senator  here  will  cast  a  vote  agaiiut  a 
measure  which  provides  that  article  of  merchandise 
offered  for  sale  shall  be  properly  branded?  Who 
is  injured  by  compelling  the  dealer  in  the  commodi- 
ties of  life  to  tell  the  truth  about  them,  to  mark 
them  for  what  they  are?" 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  SACRED  COD 

This  cry  in  the  wilderness  was  too  much 
for  Senator  Lodge.  He  was  forced  to  his  feet. 
All  he  did  was  to  offer  an  amendment  per- 
mitting the  use  of  preservatives  in  goods 
packed  for  export.  But  it  was  enough.  Sen- 
ator Lodge  had  disclosed  the  reason  for  his 
opposition  to  the  bill — his  devotion  to  the 
/  Sacred  Cod.  Many  people  wonder  what  has 
caused  the  downfall  of  the  codfish  ball.  Sen- 
ator Lodge  knows — knows  that  boric  acid  and 
not  salt  is  now  used  to  preserve  codfish ; 
hence  the  shoe-leather  quality  which  con- 
tinued soaking  in  water  will  not  eliminate. 
Senator  Lodge  cares  more  for  the  cod — for 
the  cod  preserving  industry — than  for  the 
codfish  ball.  Recalling  Senator  Hoar's  praise 
of  "the  exquisite  flavor  of  the  codfish,  salted, 
made  into  balls,  and  eaten  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing by  a  person  whose  theologj-  is  sound,  and 
who  believes  in  the  five  points  of  Calvinism" 
— recalling  the  famous  "fish  ball  letter."  who 
can  doubt  that  the  Massachusetts  statesman, 
if  alive,  would  have  fought  to  emancipate  the 
bulwark  of  the  American  Sunday  breakfast? 

On  the  third  of  March  the  pure  food  bill 
"passed  away."  Senator  Spooner  opened 
the  debate.  "It  is  a  farcical  thing,"  he  said, 
"to  continue  the  debate  upon  this  bill,  a 
debate  which  has  just  begun,  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  session."  Whereupon  Senator  Hey- 
bum  said  of  the  Wisconsin  Senator:  "He 
has  pointed  out  certain  defects  in  the  measure 
proposed,  but  has  not  given  us  a  basis  upon 
which  to  discuss  the  views  he  has  expressed." 
In  a  word.  Senator  Spooner  had  done  nothing 
but  obstruct.  However,  he  was  the  chief 
obstructor— on  the  floor.  And  after  some 
further  debate  he  drew  his  knife,  eager  for  the 
sacrifice  prescribed  by  the  powers  of  the  Senate. 

In  order  to  sidetrack  the  pure  food  bill.  Sen- 
ator Spooner  moved  to  take  up  another  meas- 
ure. Wh;;t  was  it?  Important,  of  course! 
Perhaps  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  railroad 
rates,  or  a  tariff  revision  measure?  No.  It 
•was  a  bill  authorizing  the  President  to  appoint 
to  the  naval  service  certain  midshipmen — 
three  cadets  who  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  Academy  for  hazing!     It  was  all  arranged. 


There  was  a  clear  majority  in  favor 
poning"  pure  food  legislation.  T 
of  Senators  Frye,  Lodge,  Piatt 
''Spooner,  Foraker,  and  Gorman  ^ 
spicuous.  Senator  Aldrich  was  ab 
Senator  Allison  "dodged."  Then 
portant"  midshipmen  appointmenl 
discussed  at  length.  Judging  from 
gressional  Record,  there  was  more  de 
on  the  pure  food  bill  during  all  the  e 
the  end,  the  "pressing"  measure  w 

A    DO-NOTHING    SESSION 

The  short  session  came  to  an  ei«i 
4,  1905,  with  the  following  record: 
rate  legislation — considered  only  in  C( 
bill  providing  for  the  reorganizatic 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission — neve 
a  vote;  statehood  bill — passed  but 
ated;  appropriation  bills  containiti; 
for  every  Senator — all  passed.  And 
legislation,  proposed  seventeen  years 
and  considered  by  Congress  for  four ; 
not  accorded  a  vote  in  the  Senate  I 

Why  ?  The  correspondence  of  cei 
erful  Senators  would  explain  \v 
"kicks  from  home,"  as  they  are  call 
tell  the  story.  After  the  session,  the 
Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers'  Assoc 
(^ America  had  a  banquet,  in  celebrat 
"fact"  that  the  Association  had  "1 
the  pure  food  bill.  Members  of  thi 
tion,  many  of  them,  through  an  illeg 
of  rebates,  were  at  one  time  conne 
the  Distilling  and  Cattle  Feeding 
of  the  State  of  Illinois — known  as  the 
Trust  in  1803,  when  it  was  invest: 
a  committee  of  the  House.  The  tr 
ostensibly — been  dissolved.  There 
ever,  a  successor,  a  "combination  in 
of  trade,"  from  which  the  membe 
National  Wholesale  Liquor  Dealers 
tion  obtain  neutral  spirits.  These 
"wholesalers"  are,  in  fact,  the  mam 
— not  distillers — of  the  great  par 
whiskey  output  in  the  United  States. 
1  per  cent,  of  the  American  product  i 
whiskey.  Under  a  Federal  statute 
person  who  shall  manufat 

spurious  imitation,  or  compound  lie 
sale  under  the  name  of  whiskey  . 
to  be  regarded  as  a  rectifier."  Su 
rious  imitation,"  therefore,  is  legaliz 
until  a  pure  food  hill  becomes  a  law  t 
is  not  protected  against  the  imitate 
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except  that  distilled  whiskey  bottled  in  boad 
bears  a  green  revenue  stamp.  The  "recti- 
Seis"  have  fought  the  pure  food  bill  and  so 
iai  successfully.  These  imitators  are  powerful 
in  Illinois — Senator  CuUom's  state,  Mary- 
land— Senator  Gorman's  state;  Cincinnati — 
which  accounts  for  Senator  Foraker's  oppo- 
lition;  Massachusetts — another  "kick"  for 
Senator  Lodge;  and  in  New  York — reason 
enough  for  Senators  Piatt  and  Depew. 

There  is  no  wh^key  rectified  in  North 
Dakota  and  Idaho,  the  states  of  Senators  Mc- 
Cumber  and  Heybum — father  and  stcp- 
iather,  respectively  of  the  Senate  pure  food 
bill.  There  is  no  whiskey  rectified  in  Maine, 
dther;  yet  Senator  Frye  and  Senator  Hale 
opposed  pure  food  legislation.  Their  oppo- 
ation,  particularly  that  of  Senator  Frye,  the 
President  pro-temporc  of  the  Senate,  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  influence  of  the  canning 
industry.  On  the  coast  of  Maine,  herring  arc 
canned  in  great  quantities,  the  boxes  labeled 
inFrench,  and  the  product  sold  throughout  the 
countrj'  as  "  fine  imported  sardines."  Senator 
Prj-e  is  as  partial  to  the  herring  as  Sena- 
tor Lodge  is  to  the  cod.  The  canncrs  of  fruit 
have  the  services  of  Senator  Kean,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  the  rectifiers  are  also  strong  in 
that  state.  Locate  the  makers  of  adulterated 
dnigs,  particularly  the  compounders  of  patent 
medicines,  and  the  Senators  representing  these 
"interests"  will  be  found  hostile  to  pure  food 
legislation.  Much  patent  medicine  is  made 
iQ  Connecticut,  from  which  state  came  the 
late  Senator  Piatt.  The  South  has  a  cotton- 
seed oil  industry'.  Of  late  years  a  lai^e  part 
of  this  oil  has  found  a  market  as  a  food.  It 
ean  be  refined  to  imitate  olive  oil,  or  mixed 
*ith  beef  stearine  to  imitate  lard,  with  profits 
from  25  to  100  per  rent,  greater. 

This  "  Interest,"  together  with  the  distribu- 
teisof  ever>'  form  of  adulterated  food,  drink, 
>Dd  drugs  which  find  a  ready  market  in 
the  South,  has  influenced  Senators  Bailey, 
DCny,  Carmack,  Money,  Morgan,  and  other 
Southern  Senators  to  oppose  the  bill  behind 
ttemask  of  "States  Rights."  Yet  many  of 
these  Senators  will  be  found  favoring  govern- 
"iWit  control  of  railroads  rates. 

But  what  of  Senator  Spooncr  (he  was  "with 
the  bill,"  remember) — the  man  who  openly 
lolled  pure  food  legislation?  The  rectifiers 
*re strong  in  Wisconsin,  but  the  brewing  inter- 
W«  are  stronger,  and  the  brewers  favor  the 
fcgislation.    Friends  of  the  bill  attribute  the 


Senator's  opposition  to  "Spooner's  general 
cussedness,"  They  forget  that  Senator  Al- 
drich  opposed  the  measure,  and  that  it  is 
Senator  Spooner's  bounden  duty  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  Aldrich  ruling  clique  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

DIPPEKINO    TACTICS    IN    THE    LONG    SESSION 

Similar  stories  of  obstruction  could  be  told. 
The  tactics  vary  only  with  the  session.  When 
Congress  is  to  expire  the  fourth  of  March,  the 
appropriation  bills,  in  the  passage  of  which 
all  Senators  are  concerned,  can  be  used  to 
baulk  any  measure  which  docs  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  few  Senators  who  dictate 
legislation.  In  the  long  session,  it  is  difl"ercnt 
Then,  if  "public  clamor"  shows  no  signs  01 
abatement,  the  Senate  "yields."  Whera 
the  Senate  "yields"  is  the  time  to  watch  the) 
legislative  game  with  increased  vigilance. 
Obstruction  is  still  practiced,  but  the  chief 
reliance  of  the  rulers  is  on  emasculation.  To 
convert  a  bill  drawn  in  the  interests  of  the 
whole  people  into  a  harmless  measure  which 
"business"  will  "  accept  "—that  is  a  task 
worthy  of  the  combined  foresight,  cunning, 
and  diplomacy  of  Senators  Aldrich  and  Gor- 
man. Seeing  these  two  Senators  on  a  sofa 
with  their  heads  together,  a  wit  once  re- 
marked: "The  United  States  Senate  is  now 
in  session."  He  was  not  far  wrong.  When 
the  long  session  is  drawing  dangerously  near 
the  summer  season,  these  leaders,  aided  by 
the  reputation  of  the  Washington  climate, 
bring  their  respective  forces  to  an  iigreement 
to  vote  on  a  "conservative"  measure,  fair  to 
all  "Interests."  Ik-ware  of  the  Senate  when 
it  "yields"-  for  it  has  n<it  yielded.  The 
enacting  clause  of  the  House  bill  will  be  re- 
tained, but  the  remainder  of  the  measure  will 
be  the  Senate's  own  make. 

In  the  Senate  legislative  game  as  in  modern 
football  there  is  very  little  "running  with  the 
ball,"  and  when  there  is  it  is  difficult  to  com- 
prehend the  play.  An  Indian  football  player 
once  hid  the  ball  under  his  jer-sey  and  scam- 
pered across  the  goal  line  before  he  was  de- 
tected. That  is  Senator  Aldrieh's  trick. 
When  the  country  thinks  it  sees  rate  legisla- 
tion or  tariff  revision,  the  "Boss"  of  the  Sen- 
ate may  conceal  the  "ball"  and  make  off 
with  it.  In  a  game  against  the  Cleveland- 
Wilson  team  in  1894,  Senator  Aldrich  did  that 
very  thing.  And  Senator  Gorman  furnished 
the  "interference." 
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POPULAR  IGNORANCE  AND  MISINFORMATION  SHARE  THE  BLAME  WITH  OFFICIAL 
MISMANAGEMENT  AND  NEGLECT  OF  SUPERVISION  BY  STATE  OFFICERS— POLICY 
HOLDERS  MUST  UNDERSTAND  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  INSURANCE  AND  INSIST 
UPON  CAREFUL  ADMINISTRATION— LEGAL  INTERVENTION  CAN  DO  LITTLE 
EXCEPT  MAKE  POLICIES  IRREVOCABLE  AND  FORBID  COMPANIES  PROM  IS- 
SUING INSURANCE  THAT  IS  SPECULATIVE  OR  BASED  UPON  GAMBLING  CHANCES. 

BY 

"Q.  p." 


THE  prodigal  creation  of  parasite  com- 
panies, and  the  alarming  increase  in 
all  expenses,  which  I  described  in  ttic 
preceding  article,  was  not  likely  to  be  checked 
unless  the  law  checked  it  or  unless  the  prospect 
of  insolvency  stopped  the  riot.  But  the  law 
had  few  terrors  for  the  insurance  company 
officers,  because  they  had  secured  both  court 
decisions  and  legislation  prohibiting  the 
policy  holders  from  suing  for  dividends,  and 
they  maintained  expensive  lobbies  and  re- 
tained political  lawyers  at  enormous  expense. 
They  owned  or  controlled  the  departments 
of  insurance  in  almost  all  the  states,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin  being  notable  among 
the  few  exceptions.  They  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  law. 

The  fear  of  insolvency,  if  they  wont  too  far, 
was  the  only  restraint  left,  for  the  actuary 
departments  figured  out  their  utmost  legal 
liability,  and  they  scrupulously  kept  up  their 
legal  reserve  and  the  policy  holders  who  held 
"non-participating"  policies  with  no  promise 
of  dividends  and  no  prospect  of  payments 
except  the  face  of  their  ]>olieies  after  death, 
were  carefully  protected.  A  default  on 
these  policies  would  mean  exposure  and 
downfall. 

But  the  agents  were  urged  to  sell  no 
"straight  life  non-participating"  policies,  hut 
to  sell  the  more  expensive  policies;  for  the 
excess  premiums  on  these  would  keep  up  the 
flow  of  irresponsible  millions  without  any 
more  liability  than  the  cheaper  policies  would 
bring.  Naturally  the  agents  worked  to  sell 
the  policies  which  paid  them  the  best  com- 
missions. They  never  offered  other  policies 
unless  demanded.  Here  is  a  sample  letter 
from  an  agent  to  a  possible  policy  holder: 


"  We  are  prepared  to  offer,  at  age  41,  a  partici- 
pating life  policy  of  $g.ooo  for  an  annual  pmniuni 
of  $305,37.  There  would  also  be  a  clause  in  your 
policy  by  which,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years, 
if  you  should  desire  to  sell  it  to  us,  we  would  par- 
chase  it  lor  $3,413  exclusive  of  dividends." 

The  possible  policy  holder  wrote  saying 
that  he  had  no  interest  in  vague  dividends 
and  desired  to  buy  simply  the  most  life  insur- 
ance for  the  least  money.  In  reply  came  the 
following  unconscious  confession: 

"  I  note  your  statement  that  the  only  interest 
you  have  in  any  policy  is  to  get  the  very  larges*^ 
amount  of  insurance  for  the  least  sum  of  money  ob' 

tainable.      .Vy  lelli'r,    ihcrejort',   did   not   ii'-.rr  you^ 

.  Il,v»'." 

The  agent  then  went  on  to  offer  a  "straighC^ 
life  insurance"  policy  at  20  per  cent.  less,  but 
with  no  less  surrender  value.  The  difference 
between  the  two  policies,  compounded  for 
twenty  years,  would  amount  to  more  than 
S300  on  every  Si,ooo  of  insurance.  It  is 
these  $300  differences  which  not  only  create 
the  enormous  so  called  "surpluses"  of 
$200,000,000  but  supply  the  fund  that  can  be 
wasted  or  stolen  without  fear  of  legal  in- 
solvency. 

If  the  comparison  be  made  between  a 
"  straight  life  insurance "  policy  and  the 
"combined  endowment  and  deferred  dividend 
policies"  which  pay  the  highest  commissions 
to  the  agents,  the  disadvantage  to  the  policy 
holder  becomes  still  plainer. 

STRAIGHT  vs.  INVESTMENT   POLICIES 

A  "level  premium"  life  insurance  policy  at 
the  age  of  thirty  cost  in  the  Equitable  $18.74 
per  annum.  A  twenty  year  "endowment" 
cost   $51.31;    a   twenty    year    "endowment 
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'S*'5Si  *  twenty  year  "endowment 
St.  gold  bond,"  I66.71;  a  twenty  year 
endowment,"  $86.39.  A  yearly  "  re- 
term  "  insurance  costs  $12.64  at  the 
irty,  gradually  increasing  to  $20.67  at 
if  fifty.  The  "  mean  "  of  the  yearly 
ble  term"  insurance  would  be  $15.01. 
ag  either  a  "level"  premium  or  a 
renewable  term"  life  insurance  policy 

■  "endowment"    and    "gold    bond " 
you  will  find  that  the  endowment 

<sts  three  times  as  much  and  pays  no 
ieath.  Besides  life  insurance  ])rotec- 
uld  both  policy  holders  live  for  twenty 
le  owner  of  a  "straight  life"  i.M)li(y 
t  back  as  the  surrender  value  about 
hat  he  had  paid  in;  but  the  owner  of 
owment"pohcy  would  get  the  amount 
1  his  policy  was  written — say  $  i  ,000 — 
tg  less  than  the  amount  of  premiums 
Jut  if  instead  of  paying  the  cxcfss 
I  for  an  "endowment,"  he  had  depos- 
iifterence  in  a  savings  bank,  he  would 
rom  his  savings  bank  deposit  §1,047 

also  the  "reserve  "value  of  his  straight 
y  and  thus  be  about  S300  better  oiY. 

the  complicated  mathematics  of 
fferent  forms  of  policies,  made  still 
.■olved  by  progressive  compound  i;i- 
lat  the  poHcv  holders  do  not  take  the 
o  look  into.  They  know  that  under 
,  of  policy  they  get  nothing  until  they 

the  agent  impresses  upon  them  the 
jes  of  the  other  form  of  policy  under 
ley  would  get  as  much  if  tht-y  lived 
ears  as  if  thev  died  ;  and  they  did  not 
e  involved  mathematical  calculation 
rould  ha\-e  shown  that  they  were 
)r  both  and  getting  only  one. 
policies  do  not  continue  for  twenty 
The   average   policy   which   maturt'd 

■  in  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  con- 
nly  14.29  years.  The  average  man 
>etween  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and 
hen  he  has  both  wife  and  children. 
.e  statistics  give  the  average  age  at 

51.96  years.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
t  it  is  the  death  claims  and  not  the 
mts  which  mature.  The  heirs  of  a 
ilder  who  dies  within  the  endowment 
'ould  receive  several  times  as  mucli 
ad  all  his  payments  been  for  life  in- 
and  none  for  an  endowment,  which 
iitable  by  death  during  the  endow- 
:iod. 


Besides  these  forfeitures  of  endowment  pay- 
ments to  the  companies  by  death,  there  are 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  forfeitures  through 
lapses.  The  cost  of  an  endowment  policy  is 
so  high  and  the  agent's  interest  that  the  policy 
holder  should  take  out  a  large  policy  is  so 
great,  that  many  men  are  persuaded  to  con- 
tract to  pay  higher  premiums  than  they  can 
afford. 

And  ever>-  forfeiture,  every  lapse,  every 
surrender,  added  to  the  irresponsible  millions. 
Their  growth  would  have  been  much  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  genera!  extravagance  of 
management.  To  secure  more  premiums  to 
invt'st,  more  money  was  spent  to  get  new 
business  than  the  new  business  bn)ught  in  on 
first  payments.  The  bulk  of  the  agent's 
commissions  is  on  the  first  year's  premiums; 
and  it  is  therefore,  more  profitable  for  an  agent 
to  continue  bringing  in  new  policy  holders 
than  to  insure  men  only  within  the  safe 
limits  of  their  incomes. 

The  collapse  of  the  system  was  bound  to 
come.  The  expenses  of  commissions  and 
management  came  to  exceed  the  companies' 
income  from  investments.  The  money  earned 
on  the  old  policy  holders'  excess  payments 
was  diverted.  The  reserve  required  on  new 
policies  was  taken  from  the  old  policy  holders. 
The  first  signs  of  collapse  came  in  the  lowering 
of  dividends.  The  Mutual's  dividends  came 
tt)  be  less  than  a  half  of  the  promised  return. 
The  \ew  York  Life's  dividends  were  barely 
a  half.  The  Equitable's  dividends  fell  off 
year  by  year.  The  wronged  policy  holders 
would  sooner  or  later  ha\'e  brought  about  the 
downfall  of  the  system,  but  the  exposure 
came  throuf^h  interna!  quarrels  in  the 
Kquitalile.  The  successi\-e  investigations 
have  made  clear  the  impossibility  of  keep- 
ing this  i>aee  without  driving  the  companies 
into  insolvency.  But  how  shall  conditions  be 
changed  ? 

THE    GOOD    OF    THE     EXPOSURE 

The  theory  of  hfe  insurance  is  good.  It  is 
the  excrescences  and  not  the  structure  which 
is  bad.  The  primary  purposes  ha^e  been 
misdirected  in  the  race  for  business — in  the 
perversion  of  the  real  "missionary  and  phil- 
anthropic" objects  of  legitimate  and  safe 
life  insurance. 

How  far  the  evils  of  the  life  insurance  sys- 
tem can  be  blamed  upon  defects  in  the  law, 
or  bad  governmental  super\ision,  is  debatable. 
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If  the  public  had  better  understood  life  insur- 
ance and  had  given  a  business  examination 
to  their  policies,  there  is  no  likeHhood  that 
the  evils  now  exposed  could  have  gone  on 
so  long. 

Following  the  exposures,  there  will  be  legis- 
lative action.  Public  wrath  is  at  too  white  a 
heat  for  politicians  to  disregard  it.  Yet  if  the 
law  alone  were  a  remedy,  the  old  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York  would  never  have  been 
stripped  of  its  virtues.  No  dividends  could 
be  deferred  more  than  fi\'e  years ;  no  syndicates 
would  have  been  possible;  investments  in 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  industrial  cor- 
porations wltc  forbidden;  the  pohcy  holder 
was  protected  as  much  as  the  law  can  well 
protect  any  man.  Yet  this  law  was  amended 
by  the  insurance  lobby,  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Insurance  lets  the  companies  do  as  they 
please.  Even  should  the  law  be  made  per- 
fect, what  good  would  a  perfect  law  do  with- 
out enforcement  ?  A  good  law  evaded  is 
worse  upon  public  confidence  than  no  law  at 
all.  The  state  insurance  departments  have 
been  mostly  branches  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies, and  superintendents  look  forward  to 
entering  the  employ  of  the  companies  after 
their  terms  expire. 

But  even  should  the  law  and  the  adminis- 
tration in  c\cry  state  be  perfect,  what  would 
that  avail  without  an  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating public  educated  in  life  insurance? 
It  is  in  public  knowledge  that  the  remedy  for 
life  insurance  evils  can  be  found.  Hitherto 
policv  holders  blindly  took  the  policies  offered 
them.  Agents  sold  the  policies  which  paid 
the  highest  commissions.  Everybody  sold 
the  goods  which  yiel<ied  the  highest  percentage 
of  profit — and  the  ignorant  public  bought. 

The  real  remedy  is  already  taking  place  in 
the  enlightenment  of  thfc  public.  The  danger 
of  this  form  of  remedy  is,  that  it  will  swing 
public  ojiinion  to  the  other  extreme.  Instead 
of  buying  anything  that  the  life  insurance 
agents  recummcnd,  the  public  will  refuse  to 
insure  at  all,  trusting  entirely  to  savings 
banks  and  investments. 

THE    WISEST    WAY    TO    INSURE 

The  object  of  this  series  of  articles  has  not 
been  to  dissuade  people  from  insuring  their 
lives,  but  on  the  contrary  to  insist  upon  the 
great  advantage  of  honest,  pure  life  insurance. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  possible  vicissitudes 
of  the  future  be  so  guarded  against.     A  life 


insurance  policy  will  pay  as  much  at  dea 
the  day  after  it  is  taken  as  at  the  end  of  for 
years.  A  savings  bank  will  pay  many  tini 
as  much  at  the  end  of  forty  years  as  if  wit 
drawn  the  next  day.  A  life  insurance  polii 
is  not  an  investment,  but  a  protectic 
definite  in  its  amount.  The  important  fa 
always  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  that  i 
man  can  get  anything  without  paying  i 
it,  and  that  it  is  physically  impossil 
profitably  to  combine  in  one  contract  the  gre 
advantage  of  life  insurance  with  the  grc 
advantage  of  a  savings  bank. 

If  one  put  all  his  savings  in  a  savings  bat 
he  will  liave  more  money  in  his  old  age. 
he  uses  all  his  surplus  earnings  to  pay  1 
insurance  premiums,  his  beneficiaries  or  c 
pendents  will  be  better  off  should  he  die  earl 
and  he  will  be  worse  off  should  he  live  to  ; 
old  age.  He  may  even  be  unable  in  his  !at 
years  to  continue  payments  on  his  policif 
and  have  to  surrender  them.  The  bett 
wa\'  is  to  have  some  savings  and  sor 
insurance. 

One  mistake  is  to  get  all  one's  insurance 
a  single  policy.  It  is  better  to  take  out 
series  of  small  policies  in  different  companie 
There  is  less  chance  of  loss  from  bad  or  cc 
ru])t  management  of  any  company,  and 
case  he  is  unable  to  continue  all  his  insurant 
he  can  drop  those  policies  that  are  least  prof 
able  to  him. 

A  man  would  do  well  to  deposit  half  his  su 
plus  income  in  a  savii^s  bank,  and  buy  li 
insurance  with  the  other  half.  If  his  surpl 
earnings  grew,  he  could  continue  the  divisio 
So  long  as  he  were  a  good  risk,  he  could  eve: 
year  take  out  a  small  additional  policy. 
the  time  should  come  when  he  had  no  surpl 
earnings,  the  interest  on  his  savings  bai 
deposit  would  help  carry  his  insurance.  If  " 
should  become  sick,  there  would  be  less  dang 
of  his  insurance  lapsing  when  most  neede- 
his  savings  bank  deposits  would  carry  it  ai 
his  last  moments  would  be  lightened  by  t 
thought  that  his  death  did  not  mean  pover 
to  his  widow  and  orphans.  So  beneficent 
life  insurance  for  these  purposes  that  it  is  n.' 
only  advisable  but  in  most  cases  it  should  1 
compulsory  upon  the  heads  of  families. 

WHAT    THE    LAW    CAN    DO 

Certain  changes  in  the  law  can  help  mak 
life  insurance  what  it  should  be,  though  wide 
public  knowledge  must  be  the  basis  both  fo 
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and  for  the  improvements.  The  law 
Ice  it  easier'  to  understand  what  one 
r  when  he  buys  a  life  insurance  policy, 

prevent  his  being  swindled  by  false 

itations. 

aw  can  ofEer  only  part  of  the  remedy, 

an  do  this: 

irbid  a  life  insurance  company  from 

anything  except  pure  life  insurance 

escribe  a  standard  policy-,  simple  and 
ble. 

squire  every  policy  to  state  on  its  fat-c 
e  total  premium  and  the  items  which 
make  up  that  total  -tlic  mortality 
the  reser\'e,  and  the  amount  addcfl  to 
e  expenses. 

squire  that  all  savings  in  mortality 
>ns,  and  interest  on  the  reserve  assets, 
ited  annually  on  the  next  i>rcmium 
,1  (all  due. 

>ply  the  savings  bank  law  to  the  in- 
it  of  life  insurance  assets, 
jp  the  robbery  of  unfortunate  policy 
in  surrender  values,  and  make  life  in- 
irrevocable,  A  life  insurance  policy 
personal  investment,  but  a  protection 
policy  holder's  family,  or  creditors. 
'.  are  companies  which  sell  simple  forms 
,'  and  even  the  most  complicated  forms 
)ut  in  an  intelligible  language  by  an  in- 
lawycr  for  a  reasonable  fee.  The  cost 
annual  charge  for  death  losses,  the 
nterest  on  the  sums  set  aside  for  re- 
ind  the  allowance  to  meet  expenses, 
be  ascertained  through  insurance  pub- 
s  and  the  gain  and  loss  exhibits  re- 
in several  of  the  states.  But  chiefly 
of  regarding  life  insurance  as  an  in- 
it  and  subjecting  it  to  the  perils  of 
lents,  exists  in  almost  every  form  of 
;nd  requires  positive  legislative  action. 

THE    CONTRACT    THREE-SIDED 

on  this  point  that  the  greatest  diffcr- 
opinion  might  naturally  arise.  There 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  it  if  life 
ce  were  regarded  as  what  it  really  is, 
sided  contract  where  the  life  insurance 
y  is  a  party  only  as  the  guarantor 
1  the  two  main  contracting  parties,  the 
lolder  and  his  beneficiary. 
I  policies  where  the  beneliciary  is  a 
1  firm,  the  requirement  that  the  policy 
irrev-ocable  and  that  the  policy  holder 


under  no  circumstances  shall  receive  anything 
back,  is  strictly  enforced.  There  are  many 
such  policies,  although  few  in  proportion.  As 
between  partners  in  business,  or  in  transac- 
tions where  the  individual's  life  is  important,  it 
is  common  to  issue  a  life  insurance  policy  which 
the  beneficiary  really  owns.  He  has  the  rigTit 
to  continue  to  pay  the  premiums  in  like  man- 
ner as  a  mortgagee  has  the  right  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  fire  insurance  premiums;  and  the 
policy  holder  has  no  right  to  do  anything  but 
pay  the  jiremiums.  The  protection  which  a 
man  gives  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  business 
transaction  should  not  be  withheld  from  his 
wife  and  children. 

The  time  may  come  when  he  is  unable  to 
pay  his  premiums.  Present  policies  give  him 
the  choice  of  a  cash  amount  upon  surrendering 
the  policy,  of  continued  insurance  for  the 
same  amount  for  a  certain  time,  or  of  paid-up 
insurance  for  a  less  amount.  Each  means  a 
sacrifice  of  what  should  be  coming  to  his 
family.  The  robbery  of  policy  holders  who 
surrender  their  iwlicies  is  one  of  the  great 
sourcesof  the  irresponsible  corruption  millions. 
The  policy  in  the  "tontine,"  "semi-tontine," 
and  "deferred  dividend"  classes  states  that 
the  proceeds  of  the  robbery  of  this  class  of 
policy  holders  are  to  be  divided  among  the 
jKilicy  holders  who  keep  up  their  premiums. 
This  is  almost  equally  wrong.  Neither  cor- 
rujit  officers  nor  fellow  policy  holders  have 
any  moral  or  legal  claim  to  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  another's  misfortune. 

A    PROTECTION,     NOT    AN    INVESTMENT 

What  a  policy  holder  has  paid  for,  his 
beneficiarj'  should  receive.  The  amount  is 
readily  computable.  A  man  who  has  a  "level 
premium"  jwlicy  has  a  contract  based  on  the 
average  expectation  of  life  of  all  insurable 
men  of  his  age.  The  pro]K)rtion  of  the  face 
of  his  policy  for  which  he  has  already  paid  can 
be  readily  computed.  Whatever  remains  in 
the  way  of  life  insurance  is  not  his,  but  his 
beneficiaPi''s.  to  whom  he  gave  it  when  he 
took  his  policy.  It  should  have  no  other 
value.  He  should  not  be  allowed  to  borrow 
on  it,  to  sell  it.  to  surrender  it,  or  to  commute 
it.  Neither  should  his  beneficiaries.  It  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  the  State,  that  widows 
should  not  be  left  be!]>less  and  that  children 
should  not  be  deprived  of  proper  support.  It 
is  only  by  legislation  that  this  remedy  can  be 
applied;  and  it  is  needed  the  more  because  a 
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wife  will  often  surrender  the  life  insurance 
policy  when  she  should  not.  Many  men  who 
would  have  been  ashamed  to  ask  their  wives 
to  surrender  their  beneficial  interest  at  first 
used  their  policies  as  securities,  then  saw  their 
policies  swept  away  with  their  savings.  To 
make  life  insurance  irrevocable  would  only 
make  plain  that  life  insurance  is  not  an  invest- 
ment but  a  protection. 

As  most  insurance  poHcies  road,  the  wife 
cannot  prevent  her  husband  from  transferring 
or  surrendering  the  poliey.  IH-  hrts  the  right 
to  change  the  beneficiary  at  will.  The 
change  does  not  require  her  signature  and  it 
may  be  made  without  her  knowledge,  Thi.s 
is  one  of  the  auxihary  devices  of  modern 
"investment"  policies.  Its  object  is  to  let 
the  Ufe  insurance  company  cancel  all  obliga- 
tions and  relieve  itself  from  any  liability 
whatsoever  V>y  the  repayment  of  a  fraction 
of  what  has  been  received. 

"missionary  and  philanthropic" 

The  testimony  of  President  Richard  A. 
McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York 
before  the  Legislative  Investigation  Com- 
mittee has  been  widely  ridiculed  because  of 
his  remark  that  a  life  insurance  company 
should  not  make  profits,  should  not  pay 
money  to  its  ]K)]icy  holders  during  their  lives, 
and  should  be  conducted  as  a  missionary  and 
philanthropic  institution.  Advertisements  of 
the  Mutual  Life's  investment  policies  urging 
the  pulilic  to  "Make  the  Mutual  Life  your 
Savings  Bank,"  and  the  takinj;  by  the  Mc- 
Curdy family  of  $4,918,607  for  their  own  bene- 
fit from  the  company's  funds,  indicate  a  prac- 
tice that  should  not  <lelract  from  the  truth 
and  soundness  of  these  views.  Only  by  the 
honest  practice  of  them  may  life  insurance 
become  what  it  should  be. 

From  the  investment  point  of  view^,  life 
insurance  is  prohibitively  expensive.  The 
expenses  of  management  in  such  cases  as  the 
New  York  Life  actually  exceed  all  the  interest 
on  investments.  Last  year  tlic  New  York 
Life's  management  cost  SiS,328,47C);  the  in- 
terest on  its  investments  was  Si 6,334,69 5. 
The  figures  for  the  Equitalile  are  $13,733,097 
and  $16,432,859,  and  for  the  Mutual  Life 
^'5>5'7.52o  and  $18,070,887.  These  figures 
do  not  include  ta-\es,  dividends,  or  any  pay- 
ments to  polic}-  holders. 

Policy  holders  get  hardlv  any  interest  on 
their  monev  as  an  investment.     For  cverv  dol- 


lar the  policj'  holders  pay  in,  the  management 
spends  on  itself  twenty-five  cents.  Invest- 
ment conducted  in  this  manner  is  an  absurd- 
ity. Investors  would  do  far  better  to  buy 
United  States  2  per  cent,  bonds,  the  least 
remunerative  form  of  investment  known. 
Neither  is  there  reasonable  hope  that  a  life 
insurance  company  can  be  conducted  as 
cheaply  as  a  savings  bank  or  a  trust  com- 
pany; and  if  a  man  wants  an  endowment. 
trust  eomp.inios  will  sell  it  to  him  without 
medical  examination,  forfeiture  clause,  or 
agi:ut's  commission. 

Economies  could  be  made  under  the  present 
system  of  life  insurance  wliich  would  reduce 
the  cost  of  a  poHcy  a  sixth  or  a  fifth.  But 
even  assuming  that  in  the  reaction  from  pres- 
ent evils  the  great  life  insurance  companies 
should  discharge  their  solicitors  on  com- 
mission, they  would  still  have  to  maintain 
agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 
C^stlv  medical  examinations  would  have  to 
continue.  The  supervisory  expenses  could 
be  cut  down,  not  abolished.  It  would  not  be 
possible  ti")  carry  on  any  big  life  insurance 
company _with  (mly  one  office  and  a  payroll 
of  less  than  $100,000,  a  sum  amply  sufficient 
for  the  great  savings  banks  wdiosc  assets  ex- 
ceed those  of  all  except  the  biggest  life  insur- 
ance companies. 

Comparison  of  expense  should  alone  tie  con- 
clusive against  "investment"  life  insurance. 
Ufe  insurance  coni])anies  should  be  restricted 
to  what  they  can  do  best  and  cheapest;  and 
evidently  an  "investment"  business  is  too 
expensive    by  far. 

The  savings  bank  law  prohibits  a  savings 
bank  from  issuing  life  insurance  poUcies.  The 
life  insurance  law  should  prohibit  the  W^ 
insurance  com]  lany  from  doing  a  savings  bank 
business.  Originally,  the  same  companies 
issued  all  kinds  of  insurance ;  a  disastrous  fire, 
therefore,  impaired  the  returns  to  life  insur- 
ance policy  holders.  Shipwrecks  diminishc" 
them.  But  long  ago  the  law  recognized  the 
injustice  of  this  and  prohibited  it.  The  same 
men  could  be  directors  or  officers  and  man- 
agers in  a  fire  and  life  insurance  companVi 
but  they  must  not  mingle  the  risks.  The 
two  coqiorations  must  be  wholly  separated. 
The  same  logic  would  forbid  their  issue  of 
"investment"  policies,  "gold-bonds" — any- 
thing except  pure  life  insurance  policies  pay- 
able only  at  death. 

The  reasons  for  a  simple  and  intelligible 
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■d  form  of  life  insiirance  policy  are 
rgent  tfaan  were  those  that  resulted  in 
Dsurance  policy  the  same  in  all  corn- 
Men  who  insure  against  fire  do  not 
in  one  company  but  in  many.  The 
lies  themselves  prefer  that  the  risk 
tributed  and  equalized.  The  same 
•nt  is  conclusive  in  favor  of  dividing 
risk. 

E    NEED    OF    A    STANDARD    POLICY 

cate  and  technical  forms  of  ijolicy  arc 
the  policy  holder's  benefit.  Part  is 
type,  part  in  small  type;  some  imi«3r- 
auses  almost  require  a  microscope  to 
hem,  and  they  certainly  require  a 
and  microscopic  mind  to  read  their 
g.  The  tables  of  figures  and  altema- 
itions  are  of  no  value  to  the  policy 

in  many  cases  they  work  only  injurious 
on. 

f  policy   holders  think   they   have    a 
year  premium    life   policy  when   in 

they  have  a  twenty  year  deferred 
id  policy.  Instead  of  being  able  to 
lying  premiums  at  the  end  of  twenty 
they  have  only  the  option  of  surren- 

their  policy  and  taking  its  deferred 
id  value  or  of  continuing  to  pay  on 
r  basis.  Other  policy  holders  think 
avc  a  life  policy  when  they  have  only 
.  policy.     The  many  options  and  in- 

calculations  disguise  these  facts,  and 
icy  holder  does  not  find  out  the  extent 
.elusion  until  the  maturity  of  the  policy 

jnple  and  uniform  policy  would  be 
interpreted  by  the  courts.  The  stan- 
orm  fire  insurance  policy  has  gone 
h  the  coxuls  so  often  that  every  phrase 
as  been  judicially  passed  upon  and  all 
s  familiar  with  fire  insurance  practice 
le  to  advise  their  -rlients  in  regard  to 
)tection  whicn  their  policies  give  them, 
ere  are  hundreds  of  forms  of  life  insur- 
lolicy,  new  ones  being  devised  every 
The  amount  for  which  the  average 
holder  insures  is  so  small  that  litigation 
deprive  the  beneficiarj'  of  a  great  part 
returns.  The  Equitable's  policies  aver- 
ly  $2,649;  the -Mutual's  of  New  York, 
;  the  New  York  Life's,  $2,086.  In 
.companies  the  insurance  averages  less 
thousand  dollars ;  in  the  industrial  com- 
,  the  average  is  low  in  the  hundreds,  in 


some  even  less  than  a  hundred  dollars.  Com- 
plicated policies  often  result  in  sacrifice  of 
what  is  justly  due  rather  than  face  litigation. 

PREMIUM    COST    IX    DETAIL 

A  requirement  that  every  policy  should 
state  on  its  face  the  items  which  make  up  the 
premium  would  give  the  public  directly  what 
can  now  be  learned  only  by  chreful  and  thor- 
ugh  study  of  official  reports,  mort.alit\'  tables, 
state  laws,  and  the  gain  and  loss  exhibits  of 
the  companies.  The  [xjlicy  holder  has  a 
right  to  know  both  what  he  pays  and 
for  what  he  pays  it;  and  the  distinct 
specification  of  the  mortality  charge,  the 
charge  for  reserve,  and  the  charge  for 
expenses  would  remove  some  of  the  delusions 
of  policy  holders. 

Many  policy  holders  cannot  understand 
why  they  cannot  at  any  time  draw  out  the 
amount  of  money  which  they  have  paid  in  less 
a  reasonable  charge  for  expenses.  This  fal- 
lacy has  been  bred  by  "investment"  and 
"profit"  policies.  A  man  can  draw  out  of  a 
savings  bank  his  deposits  and  the  earnings  on 
them  less  the  cost  of  management.  He  over- 
looks, however,  the  cost  of  life  insurance  pro- 
tection included  in  his  investment  jxilicy. 
Whether  he  die  or  not,  other  policy  holders 
have  died  and  his  premiums  pay  their  insur- 
ance. If  the  premium  charge  were  not  high 
enough  for  this,  the  company  would  become 
insolvent.  Too  low  assessments  cause  the 
financial  troubles  of  many  of  the  benevolent 
and  fraternal  companies,  which  do  not  allow 
sufficiently  for  increase  in  mortality  with 
increasing  age  of  members, 

REAL   COST    OF    INSURANCE 

The  simplifying  of  the  form  of  policy  and 
the  dividing  of  the  total  premium  into  its 
separate  items  would  make  easy  and  certain 
the  return  to  the  policy  holder  of  the  over- 
charges which  arc  necessary  to  the  safe  con- 
duct of  the  business.  The  mortality  charge 
is  based  on  the  American  Experience  Table. 
This  charge  is  found  to  be  too  high,  but  it  is 
retained  for  safety.  Last  year  the  percentage 
of  gain  in  this  way  was  in  the  Equitable,  20; 
in  the  New  York  Life,  19.42;  in  the  Mutual 
of  New  York,  18.15;  ^^  the  Northwestern 
Mutual,  34;  ia  the  Mutual  Benefit,  20.02;  in 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life,  34.21;  and  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual,  29.77.  Industrial  insur- 
ance companies  generally  run  over  their  ex- 
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pected  mortality,  however.    This  saving  be- 
longs to  the  policy  holder. 

The  second  item  of  premium  cost,  the  re- 
serve, makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  assets  of  every 
company.  It  represents  the  excess  sum  that 
the  poHcy  holder  pays  in  his  earlier  years  in- 
stead of  a  higher  premium  in  his  old  age.  It 
is  really  an  advanced  payment  by  the  policy 
holder,  and  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  interest 
on  it.  The  fund  thus  built  up  is  invested  and 
earns  interest,  but  the  interest  on  it  is  regu- 
larly calculated  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
money  really  earns.  The  clifforcnce  between 
the  percentage  assumed  and  the  percentage 
received,  is  large.  The  figures  from  last 
year's  report  of  the  companies  mentioned 
above  are,  in  percentages:  Equitable,  35; 
New  York  Life,  35;  Mutual,  31;  Prudential, 
43;  Northwestern  Mutual,  48;  Mutual  Benefit, 
3  a ;  Penn  Mutual,  29 ;  and  Massachusetts 
Mutual,  22.  These  excesses  too  belong  to  the 
policy  holders.  Whether  the  excess  is  great 
or  small,  the  rule  of  morals  and  of  law  is,  that 
the  policj-  holder  is  entitled  to  the  full  and 
best  results  of  funds  held  in  trust  for  him. 
Public  competition  may  be  left  to  determine 
the  cxpcnsc-s  of  management;  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  "expense  loading"  as  a  distinct 
charge  would  keep  expenses  within  a  prudent 
limit. 

Neitht-T  the  mortality  charge  nor  the  sum 
set  aside  for  reserve  should  be  materially 
reduced,  but  the  annual  excess  should  be 
credited  to  the  policy  holder,  not  as  a  dividend 
or  a  profit  or  in  any  other  false  manner,  but 
plainly  as  an  overcharge  on  his  last  premium, 
to  be  credited  on  his  next  premium. 

So  called  dividends  and  surpluses  should 
be  known  as  what  they  are;  not  profits  but 
excess  charges.  As  excess  charges  they 
should  be  returned  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
and  there  is  only  one  safe  and  proper  way  to 
return  them.  That  is  by  deducting  them 
from  the  policy  holder's  next  premium.  To 
call  them  dividends  and  to  allow  a  number  of 
options  as  to  their  return  makes  an  indefinite 
contract  that  no  ]iolicy  holder  can  enforce. 
The  Court'of  Ap]>eals  in  New  York  has  decided 
(in  the  Greef  and  Uhlman  cases)  that  the 
policy  holk'r  has  no  right  to  a  dividend  ac- 
countin;^,  because  the  basis  for  the  dividends 
is  not  definitely  stated  in  his  contract.  The 
standard  fonn  of  iwlicy  should  therefore 
definitely  eniunerate  these  overcharges  each 
separate  from  the  others. 


The  system  of  "oommuting"  these  excess 
chaises  to  additional  paid-up  insuTance  is 
iaulty.  The  amount  of  paid-up  innirasce 
which  a  dollar  will  buy,  diminish^  eveiy  year 
of  a  man's  life.  To  give  faim  periodiodly  sn 
amount  of  paid  up  instinmce  is  intenniiuitlr 
confusing;  it  creates  a  series  of  contract!  vin-- 
ing  in  their  terms  from  the  original  ptdicy,  but 
still  forming  an  intricate  part  of  it. 

To  apply  the  savings  bank  law  to  the  invest- 
ment of  life  insurance  assets  is  obviously  wise. 
Comparison  of  the  interest  earned  by  the  New 
York  sa\'ings  banks  with  the  interest  eanied 
by  the  great  New  York  insurance  companies 
is  favorable  to  the  savings  banks,  although 
their  field  of  investments  is  rigidly  restricted 
whereas  the  great  Ufe  insurance  companies  can 
invest  as  they  please.  The  insurance  com- 
panies which  still  keep  a  large  part  of  their 
assets  invested  in  real  estate  first  mortgages 
and  pubHc  bonds,  earn  a  higher  rate  on  their 
total  assets  than  do  the  companies  with  costly 
office  buildings  and  subsidiary  companies. 

PROM   THE   public's   POtXT   OF   VIEW 

Of  still  more  importance  is  it  that  the  public 
take  a  different  point  of  view.  There  is  no 
necessary  mystery  about  life  insurance.  Any 
one  with  a  common  school  education  can 
take  the  sample  forms  of  policy,  a  progressive 
compound  interest  table,  and  the  actuaries 
tables,  and  figure  out  for  himself  how  mucb 
life  insurance  should  cost  on  a  theoretical 
basis  and  how  much  more  than  this  his 
premium  payments  amount  to.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  forms  of  policy,  there  are  many  of 
which  the  cost  is  not  excessive,  and  there  are 
some  which  cost  exorbitantly.  As  a  rule. 
policies  which  are  advertised  most  and  pushed 
most  by  agents  are  the  ones  to  be  avoided. 

Men  who  would  most  carefully  consider 
and  figure  upon  and  balance  the  investment 
of  a  thousand  dollars  in  a  business  or  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  or  in  a  loan,  will  take  with 
little  consideration  a  life  insurance  policy 
that  involves  not  only  the  payment  of  much 
money,  but  the  comfort  and  sustenance  0' 
their  wives  and  children  after  they  are  dead. 
No  man  need  wait  for  a  perfect  life  insurance 
law  before  availing  himself  of  the  great  benefits 
of  a  pure  hfe  insurance  policy  in  an  honest 
company.  But  it  is  essential  that  the  men 
who  take  policies  should  spend  enough  time 
and  wit  to  discover  the  difference  between  life 
insurance  and  gold  brick  insurance. 
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THE  WONDERS  OP"  A  BIG  FARM— AN  OKLAHOMA  RANCH  OF  87.000  ACRES 
WHERE  ORGANIZATION  AND  GOOD  BUSINESS  METHODS  PREVAII^PLOWING 
WITEI  FORTY  MULES  AND  CUTTING  HAY  IN  FIVE  MILE  SWATHS— MANAGING 
300  HANDS  AND  1,000  INDIAN  LANDLORDS— A  BUFFALO  HERD  LIVING  ON  THE 
RANGE— HOW   THE  RANCHMEN  GAVE  THE  GREATEST   OF  "WILD  WEST"   SHOWS 

BY 

M.  G.  CUNNIFF 


ONE  old  bull  bison  trotted  heavily  out 
from    the    close-packed    herd,    and 
made  for  us  with  shaking  head  and 
increasing  pace. 

"Take  to  the   fence,"  said  Joseph   Miller 
quickly. 

We  went  over  the  wires  with  more  speed 
than  dignity.     After  gazing  a  space,  the  huge 
humped    creatures    drifted    back    along    the 
Salt  Fork  of  the  Arkansas,  cropping  the  brown 
Bermuda  grass  as  they  went.     We  had  been 
visiting  the  bison  herd  of  the  loi  Ranch  on 
foot.     It  is  a  fad  of  the  Miller  brothers  to 
keep  bison  on  their  Oklahoma  domain,  and 
the  herd  is  a  visitor's  first  objective  there. 
In  but  few  other  places— like  the  Goodnight 
Ranch  out  in  the  Texas  Panhandle— can  one 
tte  these  beasts  on  their  native  range.     But 
it  is  not  the  bison  alone  that  account  for  the 
bmeof  the  loi  Ranch.     It  is  known  through- 
out the  Southwest,  because  three  compara- 
tively young  men,  Joseph,  Zach,  and  George 
Killer — 37,  35,  and  23  years  old- — have  made 
^  87,000  acres  one  of  the  great  farms  of  the 
*orld. 

It  covers  an  extent  of  540  homesteads  in 
the  (dd  Cherokee  Strip.  The  Millers  own 
»iOoo  acres  of  it.    The  rest,  including  the 


whole  Ponca  reservation  and  part  of  the 
reservations  of  the  Otoes  and  the  Missouris, 
they  lease  from  Indians,  who  are  both  their 
landlords  and  their  pensioners.  Three  towns 
are  within  its  boundaries,  Bliss,  Red  Rock, 
and  White  Eagle.  Three  hundred  cow 
punchers  and  farm  hands  are  managed  from 
the  ranch  house  by  telephone.  The  ranch 
comprises  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  com,  wheat,  alfalfa,  oats,  melons,  and 
fruit  trees,  and  other  thousands  of  acres 
of  range,  grazed  over  by  cattle,  hogs,  mules, 
and  horses. 

It  is  doubtful  if  such  another  place  exists 
anywhere,  for  an  odd  spirit  of  playfulness 
mixes  with  the  keen  business  instinct  of  the 
Millers.  In  the  morning  George  Miller,  the 
youngest,  may  be  working  briskly  at  his  desk, 
now  telephoning  to  St.  Louis  by  "long  dis- 
tance "  inquiring  the  price  of  beeves,  a  moment 
later  ordering  a  foreman  ten  miles  away 
to  ship  a  bunch  to  the  city  at  once,  and 
then  turning  to  write  out  a  check  for  an 
Indian  chief  who  wants  a  little  money  on 
account.  The  eldest,  Joseph  Miller,  may 
be  out  superintending  the  running  of  forty 
binders  in  the  wheat  field.  Zach  may  be 
directing  a  little  group  of  cow-punctcta  'sK'a 
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are  swinging  ponies  up  and  down  and  to 
and  fro  behind  a  bounding  white  bail  in  a.  big 
pasture  to  teat-h  them  the  game  of  polo, 
and  thus  add  hundreds  of  dollars  to  their 
value.  By  sundown  tlic  three  may  be  out 
on  the  prairie  in  front  of  the  ranch-house 
organizing  a  band  of  Indians  and  a  little 
squadron  of  cowmen  into  u  "Wild  West  show" 
to  have  "high  jinkrs"  in  a  Hallowe'en  frolic 
after  harvest,  not  at  the  ranch  but  in  some 
distant  Kansas  or  Missouri  town.  Next  to 
a  cornfield  seeded  and  cultivated  according  to 
scientific  mctliods,  you  will  find  a  small  pasture 
in  whieh  a  yak  is  ft.-eding  at  an  alfalfa  stack. 
The  cornfield  is  part  of  the  wort,  the  yak 
part  of  the  play — a  curiosity  kept  for  amuse- 
ment. Near  a  modem  steam  plow  you  will 
see  an  old  prairie  stage  coach.  A  pasture 
of  polo  ponies,  raised  to  m.Tke  money,  is  next 
to  one  containing  bison  that  eat  up  money. 
Somehow  the  romance  of  the  old  West  has 
remained  with  the  Millers,  and  thev  play 
with  it  while  bending  their  energies  to  the 
scientific  farming  of  the  modern  West. 

Last  sunamer  they  celebrated  the  passing 
away  of  the  Indian  tribal  relations  by  a  huge 
"Wild  West"  exhibition  that  brought  65,000 
people  to  the  ranch  to  see  it.  In  a  big  field 
alongside  the  railroad  that  cuts  through  the 
ranch  for  twenty-two  miles,  the  scenes  of  old 
border  days  were  repeated  in  sports  that 
ranged  from  breaking  untamed  bucking 
broncos  to  a  bison  hunt. 


George  Miller,  the  father  of  the  Miller  boys, as 
Oklahomans  call  them.^vcnt  as  a  pioneer  from 
the  Blucgrassto  Baxter  Springs,  Kansas,  while 
bison  still  roamed  the  unfeneed  prairie-      H* 
used  to  go  down  into  Texas  and  buy  bunches 
of  long-horned  steers  at  $8  a  head,  which  he 
drove  along  the   old   Southwest   cattle   trails 
up  through  the  Indian  Territory,  and  shipped 
from  Baxter  to  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  where 
they  brought  ^40  a  head.     He  settled  on  a 
ranch    near    WinHeld,    Kansas.     When    the  'I 
news  came  that  the  Cherokee  Strip  would  be 
opened  for  settlement,  he  thought  of  the  rich 
grass  lands  along  the  Salt   Fork   of  the  Ar- 
kansas on  which  in  former  days  liis  cattle  had 
fattened  as  they  moved  along  the  trail  from  " 
Texas.     Since  then  the   Ponca   Indians  had 
loafed  away  their  days  on  it.  the  whole  tribe 
owning  the  land  in  common  as  a  rescr\'ation. 
Now    the    Government    was    opening    it    for 
homesteads,   after   allotting   rich   sections   to   ' 
the  individual  Poncas.     So  on  the  day  of  the 
opening,   amid    the    rush    of   wagons,    horses, 
and  men  afoot,  lined  up  on  the  border  south 
of  Arkansas  City,    Kansas,   waiting    for  the 
pistol   shot  signal    for  the   rush,  was   a  tall.  '' 
bay,  thoroughbred    racing   horse   from    Ken-  ■ 
tuclcy  hearing  Joseph  Miller.  George  Miller's 
eldest  son.    There  was  a  gleam  in  the  boy's  1 
eye     and     confidence     in    liis    manner.     The   " 
homestead  his  father  coveted  was  forty  miles  I 
away,  but  he  knew  just  where  it  was.     Hun- 
dreds of  others  knew  the  land,  but  their  horses 
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ot  Kentucky -bred  racers.  "With  the 
ihot  the  rush  b'^-gaa.  Far  in  the  lead 
le  hay  racer.  Late  that  afternoon  a. 
outh  dropped  from  a  spent  horse  and 
I  a  fla?  at  the  big  bend  in  the  Salt 
f  the  Arkansas  where  the  Ponea  reser- 
began.  The  horse  died  where  he  fell, 
e  now  marks  the  spot,  a  memorial  of 
ginning  of  the  lo  i  Ranch.  George 
EoUowed  his  son  into  the  territory,  and 
D  younger  boys.  Georf'e.  Jr.,  and  Zach, 
.00.  By  homesteadin^,  by  purchase, 
lease  from  the  Indians,  the  land  con- 
by  this  Kentucky  pioneer  and  his 
sons  grew  to  the  87. 000  acres  of  to- 
George  Miller  died  several  years  ago. 
then  the  three  sons  have  carried 
■  ranch  themselves.  It  receives  its 
from     the    late    Mr.     Miller's     cattle 

irst  the  Millers  raised  only  cattle  and 
they  did  not  farm.  When  the  panic 
3  struck  the  West,  they  had  17,000 
ittle  on  the  range  and  owed  $100,000. 
iold  the  cattle  to  pay  the  debt.  As 
Qter  came  on,  thev  found  their  assets 
1  to  forty-seven  old  saddle  horses. 
ey  had  established  a  business  reputa- 
nd  they  had  lost  neither  courage  nor 
•ise-    They  decided  to  plant  wheat — 


the  good  red  land  of  Oklahoma  ought  to  pro- 
duce famous  crops,  So  they  borrowed  money 
enough  from  banks  whose  officers  knew  them 
to  plant  1.000  acres  and  to  buy  500  yearling 
calves.  They  grazed  the  calves  on  the 
growing  wheat,  and  yet  their  yield  was  37,000 
bushels.  Several  thousand  bushels  of  this 
they  sold  at  $1  a  bushel  for  seed  wheat,  the 
rest  went  at  an  excellent  price,  and  they 
saved  some  of  the  best  for  their  own  planting. 
With  this  start  they  went  on  fanning,  putting 
in  corn,  alfalfa,  and  other  crops,  as  well  as 
wheat.  They  bought  more  cattle  to  fatten, 
and  added  horses,  mules,  hogs,  geese,  ducks, 
and  bison  to  their  flocks.  Every  year  they 
extended  their  operations,  and  every  year 
now  they  put  in  some  new  crop.  After  my 
ignominious  scramble  over  the  wire  fence  that 
frosty  morning  last  fall,  with  the  wicked-eyed 
bison  close  behind.  I  drove  two  miles  through 
a  single  cornfield,  walked  through  a  young 
peach  orchard  and  saw  the  250  bushels  of 
sweet  potatoes  that  had  been  grown  between 
the  rows  of  peach  trees.  I  admired  the  econ- 
omy of  planting  a  pear  orchard  in  the  bam 
yard  where  the  ducks  and  geese  were  waddling 
about.  Here  was  a  bcrr>'  patch  of  several 
acres.  There  a  stand  of  j 0,000  ash  and  syca- 
more trees,  just  planted,  were  facing  the  ap- 
proach of  their  first  winter.      Everywhere  one 


turned  were  evidences  of  progress,  of  well- 
thought-out   exjjeriments. 

In  the  ranch-house  is  the  central  office  of 
the  bi[j  farm.  It  is  like  a  city  business  office. 
All  Joctimcnts  pertaining  to  the  industry  are 
filed  in  systematic  order — Indian  leases, 
accounts,  records.  Any  paper  can  be  found 
in  a  moment.  The  telephone  on  the  desk 
connects  with  every  foreman  on  the  ranch 
over  thirty-five  miles  of  private  wire,  and 
Conversations  arc  frequent  with  the  towns 
throughout  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 
by  long-distance  service,  Joseph  Miller  has 
several  times  telephoned  to  Chicago,  Nor 
is  the  business  system  less  orderly  than  the 
appointments,  Joseph  Miller  attends  to  the 
farming  operations  and  does  the  dealing  with 
his  Indian  landlords  and  wards.     Znch  Miller 


attends  to  the  cattle,  the  mules,  the  lio 
the  hor&es.  George  attends  to  Ihe 
routine  and  the  books.  But  there 
formality.  Every  brother  takes  intc 
all  parts  of  the  business.  Tasks  art 
changeable  and  are  distributed  with  fi 
good    feeling. 

The  three  men  manage  as  many 
hands  in  the  busiest  season.  Som< 
distance  to  one  side  of  the  ranch-hoi 
the  bunk-house  and  cook-house  i 
employees.  Scattered  over  the  ran 
four  other  similar  camps.  There  ai 
cow-punchers  to  attend  to  the  1 5.000 
and  the  500  mules.  Huge  stables  he 
many  of  the  ,300  work-horses  as  a 
turned  out  on  the  range.  Two  black 
are  kept  busy  shoeing  horses  and  re; 
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farm  machinery.  One  outfit  of  three  men 
constantly  rides  the  150  miles  of  wire  fence. 
There  are  barns  and  granaries  and  tool  houses. 
Yet  I  was  amazed  to  see  an  acre  field  filled 
with  expensive  machinery,  gang  plows,  har- 
rows, binders,  thresbers,  exposed  to  the 
.  weather. 

"It's  economy,"  said  Joseph  Miller,     "On 
farm  of  ordinary  size,  one  of  those  would 
last   for  years.     We   use  up  one  in   a  single 
;ason,  or  in  two  seasons  at  most.     Then  we 
juy  new  ones.      It  would  cost  more  to  house 


them  than  we  should  save.  And  what  is 
more,  that  big  steam  plow  over  there  is  dis- 
carded. We  used  it  for  a  while,  but  we 
found  that  it  was  cheaper  to  plow  with 
mules." 

A  do2en  similar  remarks  showed  that  this 
quiet  Oklahoma  farmer  had  studied  the 
science  of  hi&  business,  as  thoroughly  as  a 
Pittsburg  manufacturer  studies  the  cost  of 
steel-making. 

With  the  steam  plow  abandoned,  spring 
plowing  now  goes  on  with  teams  of  five  mules. 
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It  gives  a  vision  of  farming  on  the  hiigest 

scale  to  see  nine  teams  move  down,  the  long 

rows    of    a    9,000    acre    field,    turning    three 

^  furrows  apiece  of  the  rich  red  earth.     When 

B  the    hay   is    ready    to   eul,   twenty   machines 

H  mow    the   thousands    of  acres  of  grass  and 


Miller  ascribes  to  careful  seed  selection.  Thi' 
■wheat  and  the  best  of  the  com  arc  sold  at  a 
high  price  for  seed.  The  hay,  the  alfalfa, 
the  oats,  and  the  rest  of  the  com  are  fed.  to 
the  stock.  Com  is  put  into  automatic  feeding 
racks,  and  the  hay  and  the  alfalfa  are  piled  iii 


QUANAK    PARKEK,  THE    BEST    KNOWK  AND  RICHEST  OFTHE  UKLAIIDMA  INIllAXS.  AKD  HIS  WIFE 


the  500  acres  of  alfalfa.  In  some  places 
they  go  five  miles  before  they  turn  to  come 
back.  Ten  thousand  tons  a  year  is  the 
crop-  Forty-two  reapers  and  binders  gamer 
the  wheat,  and  it  lakes  five  busy  steam 
threshers  to  thresh  it.  Binding  twine  is 
bought  by  the  carload ^83 ,000  worth  at  a 
time.  Last  >Tar  was  a  jioor  one  for  wheat 
throughout  Oklahoma.  The  Millers'  9.000 
acres  produced  only  150,000  bushels.  Yet 
so  careful  are  their  methods  of  planting 
and  cultivating  that  they  sold  all  but  ao.ooo 
bushels  of  this  for  seed  wheat  at  95  cents  a 
bushel.  The  average  yield  of  com  in  Okla- 
homa is  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
Millers'  3.000  acres  of  com  produce  fifty 
bushels  to   tiie    acre,    ten    of   which    Joseph 


stacks  out  in  the  rolling  pastures;  and  the 
beeves,  the  mules,  and  the  hogs  are  permitted 
to  eat  as  much  as  they  wish.  In  addition  to 
this  the  stock  are  turned  into  the  alfalfa 
fields  between  the  five  cuttings  and  they  axt 
grazed  also  on  the  gro-^ing  wheat.  What 
ihey  manage  to  consume  merely  thins  the 
growth  down  to  the  proper  luxurianec. 
Last  year  carloads  of  melons  were  shipped 
from  the  1,200  acre  melon  patch,  some  to  be 
marketed  and  some  to  be  crushed  for  the  seeds 
The  late  Mr.  Miller  used  to  keep  a  sign  in  tb* 
patch  which  read:  "Ss  fine  for  anyone  who 
goes  through  this  patch  without  taking  a 
melon."  The  peach  orchard  and  the  apple 
orchard  have  not  yet  begun  to  bear. 

Twenty-five  newspapers  come  daily  to  the 
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h  and  several  magazines  are  taken, 
e,  wiih  the  constant  use  of  the  telephone, 
the  ranch  office  as  closely  in  touch  with 
et  conditions  and  opportunities  as  *if 
rein  Kansas  City.  U  the  price  of  beef, 
DiuJcs,  goes  up  in  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
licago.  a  foreman  is  called  up  fifteen 
away,  and  ordered  to  round  up  a  bunch 
Irive  them  over  to  the  railroad.  The 
noment  the  railroad  is  being  asJced  for 
cars.  The  following  morning  the  stock 
ling  into  the  stockyards.  One  week 
Wi?ler  will  be  out  in  Southern  California 
ing  up  a  bunch  of  mules  he  has  heard  of, 
Lother  week  George  Miller  will  be  at  the 
ifork  Horse  Show  selling  polo  ponies, 
»y,  just  before  an  important  polo  match 
East.  Joseph  Miller  received  a  telegram 
,  "Send  five  trained  polo  ponies  by 
s."  In  an  hour  or  two  they  were 
e  train.  In  telling  the  ston'  he  re- 
el. "If  they  had  been  ordered  to  be 
t>y  first-class  mail,  special  delivery, 
would  have  gone  just  the  same — 
he     express     charEes     amounted     to 
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as     much     as     the      price     of     the     of  the  ranch.     The  thoroughbred  Arab  stal- 
"  lion    shown    in    the    illustration    is    bred    to 

is  one  of  the  most  interesting  ventures      Indian  cayuses,  and  the  foals  are  put  into 
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training  as  soon  as  they  can  be  saddled,  A 
trainer  teaches  them  to  follow  a  poto  ball- 
Evcry  now  and  then  the  cow-punchers  mount 
a  bunch  of  them  and  play  polo.  Some  of  the 
ponies  show  so  great  an  aptitude  for  the 
game  that  they  enter  into  it  themselves. 
A  particularly  intelligent  player  will  sell  for 
from  $500  to  $1,000,  Some  turn  out  "dubs," 
and  cannot  be  made  polo  ponies  at  all. 

With  all  these  activities  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  ranch  amount  to  about 
$100,000  a  year.  The  employees  range  from 
college  men  in  search  of  health  to  cow- 
men from  the  Texas  Panhandle,  and  Indians 
graduated  from  the  Carlisle  and  Chilocco 
schools.  '  The  work  does  not  stop  for  Sunday, 
hut  is  managed  on  the  twenty -six -day  system 
— that  is  with  a  four-days  lay-off  out  of  every 
thirty.  In  the  harvest  rush  a  bonus  is  given 
to  the  men  who  do  not  take  their  lav-off. 


Frequently  $3  or  S5  is  added  to  the  u 
wages  of  any  man  who  does  especial] 
work  for  the  month.  This  keeps  tl 
keyed  up.  They  retetve  their  out  lit  ai 
"  ehuck"  or  board.  Then  they  ar 
according  to  their  efficiency.  No  qi' 
are  asked  when  a  man  applies  for  a  jo 
is  set  to  work  under  sharp  eyes.  He 
charged  in  short  order  if  he  does  not 
good"  as  a  ca]uible,  orderly  worke 
company  store  is  maintained — the  in 
paid  in  cash. 

"The  storekeepers  and  other  people 
territory  have  got  to  live  as  well  as  we 
Joseph  Miller,  "and  if  it  weren't  for  ou 
the  business  men  in  Bliss,  "White  Eag 
Red  Rock  could  hardly  keep  up." 

Sometimes  the  cow-punchers  buy  on 
signing  vouchers  which  are  sent   to 
Miller.     The  amounts  are  deducted  froi 
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.  Z  found  this  significant  fact  in  looking 
^  the  pay-roll:  The  men  who  were 
g  vouchers — here  apparently  a  purchase, 

■mdently  a  bet  lost  to  another  cow- 
ibr,  again  a  payment  for  money  borrowed 
ir- receiving  a  balance  ranging  from 
|ij  A  month.  And  their  wages  were  the 
t-fal  the  book.  In  practically  every 
atere  the  total  wages  ran  as  high  as 
or-fifty  dollars  a  month,  no  money  had 

drawn  in  advance.     The  thrifty   men 

also  the  better  workers.  Sometimes 
men  do  not  draw  their  wages  for  months, 
Bt  them  accumulate.  One  man  saved 
in  this  way,  and  bought  a  homestead 
;-own  with  it.  While  I  was  examining 
Qok  the  telephone  rang.  It  was  a  call 
e  way  from  Winfield,  Kansas,  the  old 

of  the  Millers.  A  mother  was  inquiring 
ter  son  was  getting  on. 
inc."  called  back  Joseph  Miller.  "  He 
his  money,  and  has  gone  over  and 
«i  a  restaurant  in  Oklahoma  City.  I 
he's  doing  well  there." 
t  the  heaviest  of  Mr.  Miller's  feudal 
i  is  in  looking  after  the  1,000  Indians 
DWn  much  of  the  land  of  the  ranch  and 
.00k  on  him  as  a  father.    They  call  him 

all  hours  on  the  telephone,  camp  in  his 
yard,  bring  their  troubles  to  him,  borrow 
y    from    him,    make    presents    to    him. 

even  had  a  pow-wow  and  named  his 

for  him,  giving  the  name,  Bright  Star, 
s  little  son  Joseph.  According  to  the 
itions  of  the  Interior  Department,  the 
the  Millers  pay  is  turned  over  to  the 
n  agent  who  in  turn  pays  the  Indians, 
ally  this  ends  the  relation  between  the 
men  and  their  landlords.  But  Indian 
ms  reck  not  of  pay  days  and  the  white 
;  order  of  life.  When  a  Ponca  wants 
y  he  borrows  it  from  Joseph  Miller. 
levcr  an  Indian  dies,  the  head  of  the 
V  holds  a  funeral  service,  at  which,  in 
)f  his  grief,  he  gives  away  his  personal 
rty,  his  ponies,  his  blankets,  his  house- 
joods.  This  is  very  romantic.  But  the 
day  he  is  hungry  and  the  next  night  he 
d.  Of  course  he  must  have  food,  and 
ets  and  a  pony.  He  goes  to  Mr.  Miller 
Msm,  promising  to  pay  when  his  lease- 
y  comes.  Or  a  brave  wants  a  little 
f  for  family  expenses;  he  has  spent  his 
receipts  in  a  huge  and  splendid  feast, 
fife  appears  at  the  ranch-house  with  a 


little  note  from  him,  written  by  his  school- 
trained  daughter,  like  the  one  in  the  illus- 
tration. This  was  unsigned,  but  I  saw  the 
five  dollars  paid  as  requested. 

The  Indians  are  honest,  but  their  rent- 
money  is  not  always  enough  to  pay  their 
debts;  so  the  debts  continue.  Mr.  Miller 
declares  that  his  landlords  now  owe  him 
$aa,ooo.  One  owed  him  $aoo  on  a  certain 
settling  day.  He  owed  another  man  Saoo. 
He  was  receiving  from  the  agent  $300,  $roo 
of  which  he  had  immediate  need  for.  He 
tucked  away  his  own  $100,  and  then  paid  the 
other  man. 

"Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Miller;  "where's 
my  $200?" 

The  Indian  drew  him  aside,  confidentially. 

"Me  no  like  other  feller,"  he  said.  "Bad 
man.  Pay  him.  He  go  way.  You  stay 
here;  me  stay  here.  You  good  man.  Me 
pay  you  some  other  time." 

Many  of  them  regard  their  debts  thus. 
Since  both  they  and  the  Millers  will  remain 
where  they  are,  the  money  can  be  paid  at  any 
time.  The  Millers,  they  reason,  have  pos- 
session of  their  land  as  security.  They  feel 
gratitude,  however,  for  favors.  A  Ponca 
chief  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  a  Sioux 
relative  in  North  Dakota — the  Poncas  are  a 
Sioux  tribe  moved  into  the  Territory  by  the 
Government.  He  brought  to  Joseph  Miller 
a  beautiful  Indian  hunting  shirt  embroidered 
with  stained  porcupine  quills.  It  had  been 
given  to  him  as  a  present,  but  he  had  no 
scruples  about  giving  it  away  again  as  a  token 
of  friendship. 

The  Indians,  of  course,  add  to  the  pictu- 
resquencss  of  the  autumn  "Wild  West"  frolics 
of  the  ranch  outfit,  and  they  joined  heartily 
in  last  summer's  great  celebration.  Geron- 
imo,  the  old  Apache  warrior,  now  a  govern- 
ment prisoner,  came  up  under  guard  from 
Fort  Sill,  and  the  Poncas  on  the  ranch  ap- 
peared in  full  regalia.  The  affair  took  place 
on  June  nth.  A  huge  pasture  had  been 
fenced  off  for  the  sports,  and  people  came 
from  all  over  the  Southwest.  Special  trains 
coming  down  from  Kansas  were  so  crowded 
that  some  of  the  passengers  rode  on  top  of 
the  cars.  Many  visitors  came  on  horseback 
and  in  wagons,  and  camped  several  days 
on  the  ranch.  When  the  historical  parade 
began  at  1.30  p.  m.  on  Sunday,  there  were 
65,000  people  looking  on.  The  parade  was 
designed    to    tcU    the    story    of    Oklahoma. 
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First  came  the  Indians  in  war  paint  and 
feather  head-dresses.  Slowly  following  was 
a  line  of  prairie  schooners.  Then  came  ox- 
wagons,  and  behind  them  a  company  of 
Oklahoma  fanners,  original  settlers.  These 
were  succeeded  by  ranks  of  modem  farm 
machines,  followed  by  a  steam  plow.  Behind 
the  steam  plow  came  a  line  of  automobiles, 
for  in  the  Oklahoma  of  to-day  automobiles 
are  not  uncommon.  The  cow-punchers  then 
gave  exhibitions  of  bronco-busting.  There 
was  a  steer-roping  contest.  Sham  Indian 
fights,  trick  riding,  Indian  dances,  races,  and 
other  exhibitions  kept  the  arena  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  till  sun  down.  Every  fall  a  similar 
exhibition  is  given  on  a  smaller  scale  away 
from  the  ranch,  but  this  was  an  ambitious  and 
successful  attempt  to  revive  tor  a  day  the 
conditions  of  the  old  West,  and  to  tell  the 
story  of  its  passing  away.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  events  was  a  bison  chase  by  the 
Indians  and  the  cow-men. 

While  the  celebration  was  being  planned, 
absurd  stories  about  it  became  current. 
One  was  that  Geronimo  had  offered  a  prize 
of  Si.ooo  to  anyone  who  would  permit  himself 
to  be  scalped  on  the  occasion.  Another  was 
that  the  Millers  were  to  sacrifice  their  thirty- 
five  bison  in  one  grand  battue.  The  Indians, 
according  to  the  tale,  were  to  be  turned  loose 
among  the  herd  with  bows  and  arrows  to 
show  how  their  ancestors  had  been  wont  to 
hunt.  The  fact  was  forgotten  that  these 
bison  had  cost  $17,500  and  that  the  Millers 
were  presumed  to  be  sane.  The  story 
reached  New  York  in  credible  form.  Forth- 
with Mr,  Dan  Beard,  the  well-known  editor 
and  lover  of  wild  life,  telegraphed  to  Joseph 
Miller  inquiring  if  the  herd  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. When  he  received  no  reply,  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  President  requesting  him 
to  stop  the  slaughter.  The  President  tele- 
graphed the  Governor  of  Oklahoma  to  send 
troops  up  to  the  ranch  to  prevent  it.  And 
the  troops  came  at  public  expense. 

I  asked  Mr.  Miller  why  he  had  not  answered 
Mr.  Beard's  telegram. 

'■Well."  said  ho,  "I  had  requested  the 
Adjutant-General  of  Oklahoma  to  permit 
two  companies  of  soldiers  to  come  up  at  my 
expense,  which  would  have  been  about 
$1,000.  The  soldiers  would  have  been  glad 
to  come,  but  the  Adjutant -General  refused. 
I  was  wondering  how  I  should  handle  that 
crowd    of    65,000    people    without    soldiers, 


when  Mr.  Beard's  telegram  came.     I 
way.    I  said  nothing.    The  troops  cj 
the  expense  of  the  territory." 

But  they  did  not  arrive  until  Sunday 
ing.  On  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  pi 
of  the  delegates  of  the  National  Ec 
Association,  in  whose  honor  the  whot< 
bration  was  given,  a  single  bison  was 
It  had  been  the  intention  to  kill  bt 
old  bull,  for  a  feast  of  bison  meat,  a 
add  picturesqueness,  to  kilt  him  by  the 
instead  of  merely  shooting  him  at  the  slai 
house.  So  the  old  bull  was  driven  fro 
herd  and  chased  by  cow-men  and  Ii 
up  in  front  of  the  ranch-house.  Thei 
chase  was  joined  by  Dr.  Harold  Thou 
Chicago,  who  shot  the  bison  from  an 
mobile.  The  editors  had  bison  met 
dinner  that  evening. 

Dr.  Thomas  lately  became  a  parti 
the  Millers.  He  became  so  deeply  inte 
in  their  project  of  breeding  bison  tt 
was  admitted  to  the  corporation.  Ne 
tions  are  now  going  on  with  Mr.  C 
Goodnight,  who  keeps  a  herd  of  bisc 
Palo  Duro  Ranch  down  in  the  Pan! 
to  combine  the  two  herds  into  the  1 
known. 

The  Millers  have  preserved  their 
simply  as  curiosities,  and  they  have  { 
considerable  pleasure  from  watching 
habits.  At  first  they  had  difficulty  in  k( 
them  in  a  pasture.  Ungainly  as  bison  a 
to  be,  they  can  go  over  a  fence  of  ore 
height,  and  they  will  brush  through  : 
that  would  hold  cattle,  as  if  they  wei 
there.  It  used  to  be  a  common  thii 
them  to  escape.  Whenever  one  did,  thi 
phone  betl  in  the  ranch-house  kept  up  i 
stant  whirring.  Everyone  who  saw 
escaping  beast  called  up  to  say;  "Oneo 
buffalos  has  just  gone  by."  The  exper 
was  tried  of  changing  the  herd  from  pi 
to  pasture.  The  one  along  the  river  p 
them  so  well  that  they  have  made  no  at 
to  escape  from  it. 

They  work  hard  out  on  the  101  Ranc 
they  play  hard.  A  delightful  hospital 
extended  to  visitors,  and  the  home  '. 
very  pleasant.  Zach  and  George  Milli 
still  unmarried,  but  Mrs.  Joseph  Mille 
her  three  children  make  the  ranch  ho 
home  in  every  sense.  There  are  few 
interesting  places  in  the  United  Stat 
visit. 
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»F  ALL  the  events  which  have  so 
I  notably  influenced  life  in  Japan 
"  during  the  last  sixty  years,  there 
Y  one,  the  fall  of  the  Shogunatc  and  the 
^uent  Restoration  of' the  Imperial  power, 
.  can  compare  with  the  recent  war  for 

and  significance  in  the  molding  of 
lal  charater.  The  introduction  of  mod- 
ethods  in  science,  in  education,  in  govem- 

has  affected  chiefly  the  external  and 
ial  existence  of  the  people.  Those 
es  were  bound  to  come.  Had  the 
ry  not  adopted  them  voluntarily,  to 
dm  glory  and  benefit,  they  would  have 
forced  upon  her  from  without — perhaps 
;  hands  of  a  conqueror,  as  reform  has 
ctly  but  practically  been  forced  upon 
1  by  Japan  to-day. 
rty  years  of  modem  methods  had  left 
;art  of  Japan  untouched  when  war  was 
ed  in  February,  1904.  In  the  innate 
5S  of  Japanese  thought  no  new  breaches 
>een  made  since  the  Restoration  had 
1  to  renewed  life  and  strength  the  long 
int  loyalty  to  the  Emperor.  During 
lie  of  the  Shoguns,  the  feeling  towards 
)vereign  had  grown   to   resemble  that 

many  hard  pressed  Christians  feel'to- 

the  Deity.  They  do  not  doubt  His 
nee;  Hut  since  He  is  always  invisible 
ways  mute,  they  leave  Him  out  of  their 
ations  and  set  themselves  to  combating 
■opitiating  the  concrete  personalities 
d  them.  In  theory  the  Emperor  has 
S  been  what  he  is  now,  a  ruler  given  by 
:n,  a  High  Priest  in  direct  communica- 
/ith  Heaven  for  his  people's  good.  In 
ce,  as  everyone  knows,  the  emperors, 
inturies   before   the    Restoration,   were 


factors  of  no  importance  in  national  life; 
they  were  invisible,  powerless,  often  painfully 
poor,  and,  except  as  pawns  in  the  great  game 
of  the  Shogunate,  completely  overlooked  and 
forgotten.  The  signal  and  exclusive  benefit 
conferred  on  Japan  by  the  Restoration  was 
the  Restoration  itself.  The  Tokugawa  Sho- 
guns, clear  thinkers  and  strong  rulers  on  the 
whole,  were  quite  as  likely  to  introduce  in 
time  the  much  prized  modem  methods  as  any 
member  of  the  Imperial  House.  With  a 
wisdom  and  abnegation  which  have  not  re- 
ceived their  due  meed  of  praise, the  last  Shogun 
saw  that  the  time  of  double  rule,  even  in 
name,  was  past,  and  divested  himself  of  power 
in  order  to  give  back  to  Japan  her  Emperor. 

IMPULSE    OP   THE   RESTORATION. 

The  people's  knowledge  of  him  was  almost 
nil,  but  their  instinct  about  him  was  unvitiated 
and  infallible.  Like  some  child  who  has 
never  experienced  filial  love,  but  who  feels 
it  suddenly  flame  up  in  him  on  being  brought 
into  the  presence  of  a  hitherto  unknown 
parent,  the  nation  rose  to  meet  its  long 
unseen  monarch  and  at  once  enthroned  him 
in  the  shrine  which  had  been  kept  inviolate 
for  him.  The  life  of  the  country  took  on  the 
amazing  warmth  and  vigor  which  have 
carried  it  to  such  pinnacles  of  success ;  under 
the  Emperor's  eye,  for  the  Emperor's  sake, 
no  effort  has  seemed  too  strenuous,  no  sacri- 
fice too  hard,  no  attainment  impossible.  He 
issued  his  famous  rescript  commanding  every 
one  of  his  subjects  to  educate  himself  fitly  . 
according  to  his  station  in  life.  The  Japanese 
became  a  well-educated  people.  He  decreed 
an  army  which  should  be  efficient,  brave,  and 
frugal:  the  army  is  before  us  to-day.     His 
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relation  to  his  people  united  them  with  one 
another,  for  in  him  patriotism  found  its 
figurehead,  through  him  religion  became  real 
and  binding  once  more.  That  the  present 
Emperor's  character  and  ability  should  have 
been  found  equal  to  the  strain  of  these  awe- 
some honors,  that  after  thirty-seven  years  of 
his  reign  his  people's  faith  in  him  should  re- 
main unshaken  by  a  single  act  of  injustice, 
selfishness,  or  arrogance,  is  perhaps  the  most 
signal  blessing  yet  conferred  on  Japan  by 
indulgent  destiny. 

The  Restoration  has  been  matter  of  history 
for  thirty-seven  years,  and  its  results  have 
had  time  to  work  themselves  out  fully  and 
satisfactorily.  The  war  with  Russia  ended 
only  a  few  months  ago,  but  so  tremendous  was 
the  violence  with  which  the  conflict  and  its 
ending  struck  into  the  national  consciousness 
that  already  its  ma^k  is  visible  on  thought  and 
character.  A  profound  gravity  has  descended 
upon  the  country,  and  with  it  an  apparent  and 
quite  new  indifference  to  outside  opinion, 
whether  voicing  praise  or  blame.  During  the 
last  eighteen  months  patriotism  has  fired 
all  the  beacons  of  the  heart,  duty  has  been 
glorified  to  martyrdom,  martyrdom  counted 
as  a  commonplace  of  service;  forty  million 
souls  have  breathed  an  atmosphere  over- 
charged with  the  whitest  fire  of  heroic  passion 
— an  atmosphere  in  which  mothers  could  bid 
their  sons  never  return  to  them,  could  say, 
"Since  some  must  die  for  the  Emperor,  let 
me  have  the  glory  of  giving  him  thee,  my 
soni"  Men  dug  their  own  graves  and  put 
up  their  tombstones  before  going  to  the 
war;  young  wives  set  their  houses  in  order, 
dressed  themselves  in  their  grave  clothes, 
and  cut  their  throats,  to  follow  and  serve 
the  spirit  of  a  husband  killed  in  Manchuria. 
The  country  was  singing  peans  on  the  rack. 

japan's  resolute  self-control 

Then  an  order  went  forth.  Cold  good  sense 
decreed  that  no  more  heroism  was  needed, 
that  saints  and  heroes  and  martyrs  should 
fall  back  into  the  ranks  of  everyday  citizens, 
roll  up  their  sleeves,  get  to  work  and  pay  the 
bills.  With  a  gasp  the  nation  obeyed.  The 
little  ebullitions  of  feeling  at  the  moment  of 
the  conclusion  of  peace  had  less  effect  on  the 
Empire  than  last  summer's  race-riots  in  New 
York  had  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  less  than  the  Ulster  Orangemen's 
murderous  outbreaks  a  few  weeks  ago  have 


had  on  the  stability  of  the  British  Empire. 
England  and  America,  recognized  powers, 
prosperous  and  at  peace,  took  these  breaks 
of  public  nervousness  with  unnifiSed  calm 
and  were  not  admonished  to  "be  careful," 
not  reproached  With  having  "a  civilization 
only  skin  deep."  But  for  mischievous  and 
most  deliberate  misrepresentation  no  one  would 
have  thought  twice  of  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  in  Tokyo  at  that  critical  time. 
The  marvel  to  us  on  the  spot  was  the  sober 
"orders  are  orders"  mood  of  the  country 
at  large,  suffering  as  it  was  from  tl.e  terrible 
revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the  cession  of 
territory  legitimately  conquered — the  appar- 
ent eclipse  of  glory  for  which  such  a  IwJavy 
price  had  been  paid. 

That  revulsion  of  feeling  seems  to  have  had 
the  curious  effect  of  making  the  thinking 
Japanese  stand  still  to  take  stock  of  himself. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  the  cataclysmic 
forces  of  his  own  character,  and  feeling  them 
dominated  and  controlled  for  everyday  neces- 
sities by  a  power  superior  to  the  most  tran- 
scendent and  ardent  passion,  he  seems  to  be 
soberly  contemplating  himself  from  an  out- 
side point  of  view.  ''What  am  I  then,  a 
man,  a  machine — or  a  god?'*  That  is  the 
unformed  question  in  his  mind,  a  question 
which  others  than  himself  have  lately  asked 
about  him.  Meanwhile,  the  general  attitude 
among  statesmen,  generals,  admirals — the 
men  of  famous  names  and  well-known  faces, 
whom  one  meets  here  now  everyday — is  one 
of  sober  and  melancholy  humility.  The 
tone  in  conversation,  whether  of  a  public 
or  private  nature,  is  deprecatory  rather  than 
triumphant.  These  victors  of  yesterday  are 
silent,  unsmiling;  they  seem  to  be  saying  in 
their  hearts,  "  Either  all  is  Vanity — and  then 
Vanity  has  cost  us  very  dear — or  there  lie 
before  us  as  the  completion  of  past  achieve- 
ments, new  tasks  as  hard  to  carry  through 
as  Ihose  which  lie  behind." 

A  nation's  hidden  sadnbss 

Two  nights  ago,  at  the  reception  given  by 
Baron  Komura  on  the  occasion  of  the  Em- 
peror's birthday,  I  was  sitting  at  supper  with 
the  Austrian  Minister  and  one  or  two  other 
diplomatists  who  were  laughing  and  talking 
cheerily.  As  I  raised  my  eyes,  I  met  those 
of  a  Japanese  friend,  a  .gallant  admiral,  who 
was  sitting  at  another  table.  He  is  one 
of  the  two  or  three  who  are  called  the  "  Brains 
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Navy."    He  was  looking  toward  me 

imething  like  reproach.  With  another 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter — a 
eal  of  wireless  telegraphy  takes  place 
ring  rooms  here,  as  I  suppose  it  does 
here  else.  The  reply  I  got  surprised 
7ith  a  gesture  of  the  saddest  dignity, 
m1  a  glass  of  champi^;ne,  waited  for  me 
he  same,  then  touched  his  to  his  lips, 
h  that  sorrowful  gaze  which  said  as 
as  any  words,  "Are  you,  too,  one  o£ 
rho  neither  remember  the  dead  nor 
:and  the  future?" 

bright-  room,  the  gay  uniforms,  the 

women,  all  disappeared  for  me.  I 
bered — and  I  understood, 
there  is  more  than  regret  for  the  dead 
reoccupation  for  the  future  in  the 
al  mood  of  gravity.  For  some  de- 
past,  there  has  been,  behind  all  the 
lus,  honest  efEort  to  do  the  best  for  the 
r's  sake,  the  desire  to  win  the  complete 
al  of  the  Western  nations,  a  desire 
lias  caused  detractors  of  Japan  to  say 
!r  humanity,  her  self-denial,  even  her 
fy,  all  came  under  the  head  of  "  playing 
jallery."  It  is  easy  for  idlers  to  throw 
I  accusations  at  people  who  are  too 
)  refute  them,  but  there  was  just  the 
f  truth  in  this  one  necessary  to  make 
The  Japanese  have  been  on  proba- 
er  since  many  of  the  present  leading 
ere  bom.  The  West  had  set  up  its 
le  standards  in  government,  in  science, 
;,  in  education;  and  these  people,  the 
St  and  most  persevering  in  the  world, 
om  to  themselves  to  reach  those  stan- 
ind  make  their  models  and  teachers 
'ledge  that  they  had  done  so.  Even 
factors  now  admit  that  they  have  more 
dfilled  their  aim.  I  have  even  heard 
uccesses  in  these  different  fields  be- 
as  a  misfortune  by  American  citizens, 
ng  as  the  Japanese  were  behind  the 

said  one  man,  "we  had  nothing  to 
)m  them.     Now  they  may  become  a 

at  any  moment!"  I  remember  re- 
-perhaps  too  hotly — that  a  nation 
:»uld  not  "become  a  danger"  was  of 
;tle  use  in  our  world  of  to-day.  But 
lanese  feel  the  change  of  mood,  and, 
1  on  the  attainment  of  that  which  has 
ng  striven  for,  are  beginning  to  doubt 
r  foreign  approbation  be  so  necessary 
r  well-being  as  they  had  imagined. 


The  strange  change  in  temper  of  American 
newspapers  after  the  opening  of  the  Ports- 
mouth negotiations  came  as  a  shock  to  the 
devout  believers  in  American  friendship,  a 
thing  which  all  classes  here  hold  in  wise  and 
tender  regard.  In  other  directions,  too,  the 
sudden  cooling  of  kindness  on  the  accession 
of  respect  has  not  gone  unmarked.  The 
Japanese  are  very  sensitive  in  such  matters, 
and  they  quite  realize  that  in  order  to  over- 
come a  powerful  foe  and  secure  an  illustrious 
alliance,  they  have  been  obliged  to  risk  some 
ancient  and  pleasant  friendships.  This  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  penalties  of  greatness 
has  doubtless  deepened  the  prevailing  mood. 
Henceforth  the  Japanese  will  never  ask  what 
foreign  nations  think  of  him.  He  is  taking 
the  responsibility  for  his  own  standards. 
There  is  no  longer  any  "gallery."  All  that 
matters  in  future  is  his  estimate  of  himself. 
That  is  about  to  be  searched  by  very  high 
canons,  and  his  powers  will  be  almost  as  se- 
verely tried  by  adjusting  the  consequences  of 
the  war  as  they  have  been  by  the  strain  of  the 
struggle  itself.  When  the  troops  have  been 
brought  home,  the  enormous  bills  paid,  the 
finances  adjusted,  the  unemployed  provided 
for,  commerce  developed,  colonization  organ- 
ized— ^then  and  not  till  then  will  the  country's 
leaders  and  rulers  feel  that  their  work  is  done. 
Meanwhile,  they  want  no  compliments  and 
ask  for  no  criticism,  for  only  they  themselves 
can  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks. 

This  calm  appreciation  of  that  which  waits 
to  be  done  has,  I  think,  much  to  do  with  the 
quiet  humility  of  bearing  noticeable  no  less 
in  the  returning  conquerors  than  in  the 
official  circles  which  have  welcomed  them 
back.  I  was  not  in  Japan  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  with  China,  but  I  know  that  the 
wild  triumph  felt  at  the  country's  success, 
tempered  though  it  was  by  the  interference 
of  the  Powers  and  the  loss  of  conquered 
territory,  was  disastrous  to  advancement 
for  some  time.  The  indemnity  paid  by 
China  induced  reckless  enterprise  and  specu- 
lation that  were  followed  by  widespread 
failure;  industry  and  economy  were  temporar- 
ily lost  sight  of.  The  most  thoughtful  of  the 
Japanese  tell  me  that  they  consider  Russia's 
refusal  to  pay  an  indemnity  as  a  most  salutary 
check  on  the  repetition  of  such  misfortunes. 
"Better,"  they  say,  "that  we  should  have  to 
pay  our  war  taxes  in  perpetuity,  that  we 
should  be  kept  poor  and  frugal  and  indui^w^aSk 
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f.>n'viM-.  lUnn  that  there  should  be  a  sudden 
,n.'nni>iis  inthix  of  money  into  the  country, 
1.1  tiiin  iHir  ijoople's  heads  and  plunge  them 
iiiin  j.pi-i-ulution  and  extravagance.  Thank 
llr.ivrti  \vc  have  avoided  that  pitfall!" 

Till'  t'onstant  reference  in  conversation  to 
till-  I'liiiiii-Japan  war  and  its  consequences 
is  vt-ry  striking.  The  Japanese  tell  me  that 
liny  liii)k  back  upon  the  latter  as  a  lesson — 
tin:  most  instructive  of  all  lessons — as  to  how 
nctt  to  do  things.  That  it  has  been  taken  to 
licirt  the  present  course  of  action  clearly 
hlniwB.  In  public  finance,  as  well  as  in  public 
iiikI  juivate  charities,  there  is  a  wholesome 
dread  of  inflation  and  lavishness.  Even  the 
ulilizinK  of  foreign  capital  in  private  enter- 
jirist-s  has  been  regarded  with  distrust.  It 
would  seem  that  the  authorities  fear  nothing 
Ro  much  as  a  "boom"  in  any  direction. 
Indeed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Government  provisionally  to  forbid 
private  firms  to  carry  on  their  business  with 
foreign  capital  unless  official  consent  had  been 
oMained  to  the  transaction.  This  was  un- 
constitutional, and  the  Japanese  business 
men  refused  to  submit,  but  the  fact  that  such 
a  measure  could  be  suggested  shows  the  ex- 
treme nervousness  prevailing  in  official  circles 
on  these  points. 

RETURNING    TO    PURSUITS    OF    PEACB 

But  prudence  has  not  been  allowed  to  stifle 
activity.  The  moment  the  end  of  the  war 
was  in  sight  the  Government  began  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  which  would  follow  the  con- 
elusion  of  peace;  the  way  was  prepared  for 
tiiking  up  the  important  public  works,  harbor 
works  and  railways  especially,  which  had 
jKTforcc  been  suspended  while  the  men  and 
money  necessary  for  them  were  being  em- 
ployed in  the  war.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  19th 
of  August  that  the  question  of  the  completion 
of  the  Yokohama  Harbor  works  came  up  for 
discussion.  On  that  occasion  Count  Okuma, 
who  is  better  as  a  financier  than  as  a  politician, 
g:ive  utterance  to  a  very  sound  axiom.  He 
s;iid,  "A  time  of  war  is  particularly  favorable 
for  inaugurating  such  enterprises,  as  men's 
minds  are  in  an  expansive  and  darinf:  condi' 
lii-v."  The  Japanese  Government,  while  care- 
fully guarding  against  the  dangers  of  rashness 
on  the  one  hand,  recognizes  that,  on  the  other, 
the  best  fruits  of  the  war  will  be  wasted  unless 
tliat  "expansive  and  daring  mood"  be  at 
£//uc-  utilized  in  Icj'itimate  enterprises.    Now 


that  the  struggle  for  the  integrity  t 
country  is  successfully  ended,  every  lo 
strand  is  being  gathered  up  to  be  wove 
the  fabric  of  internal  and  external  de 
ment. 

Railway  works  were  the  first  to  1 
resumed,  and  rightly,  since  every  adde 
of  line  in  the  country  represents  a  quicl 
of  commerce  and  a  strengthening  of 
A  society,  called  the  "Association  ft 
Study  of  Railway  Systems  in  East  Asia 
been  formed  by  Japanese  engineers,  ar 
of  the  members  has  started  on  a  tour 
vestigation  beginning  with  Manchuria  ac 
posing  to  end  with  the  railways  of 
The  Japanese  railway  system  and  ms 
ment  still  leave  much  to  be  desired,  and 
anxiety  has  been  felt  lest  the  immense 
bers  of  the  returning  troops — all  requii 
be  conveyed  to  their  own  districts — i 
cripple  the  transport  of  commoditie 
block  the  depots  for  weeks  at  a  time  wi 
delivered  goods.  The  merchants  have 
assured  that  the  greatest  care  will  be 
cised  in  the  return  operations  and  that 
mate  traffic  will  be  interfered  with  as  li' 
possible  during  the  many  months  whicl 
will  cover.  The  repatriation  of  such  t 
mense  army  must  be  a  slow  affair;  th 
estimate  of  the  time  it  would  occupy 
eighteen  months  as  the  lowest  limit,  bt 
has  now  been  cut  down  to  six,  and 
effort  will  be  made  to  extend  the  railws 
tern  and  increase  the  rolling  stock  mean 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  g 
part  of  the  foreign  capital  so  far  prt 
has  been  destined  for  railway  enterpt 

A  rather  serious  diflBculty  arises  i 
question  of  employment  to  be  found  f 
soldiers  who  have  served  through  th 
and  who  will  now  be  put  on  the  retir 
or  on  the  Reserve.  Also  the  cessati 
hostilities  will  throw  out  of  work  some 
thousand  persons  (I  give  the  figures  as  q 
but  they  seem  very  low)  who  have 
employed  in  the  special  trades,  sti 
blacksmith's  work,  saddlery,  military 
ing,  and  the  canning  of  provisions, 
received  an  artificial  impetus  from  thi 
It  is  hoped  that  many  will  take  up  1; 
Sakhalin,  where  the  Government  is  o 
good  inducements  to  bona-fide  settlen 
together  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  , 
ese  Government  never  shirks  nor  beli" 
responsibility,  and  that  from  the  men 
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1  of  importance  arises  it  receives  its 
tre  of  attention. 

tiro  questions,  of  the  relations  with 
>n  the  part  of  Japan,  and  of  those 
dna,  the  former  decadent  and  rotten 
ore,  the  latter  full  of  vitality  but  ever 
us,  distrustful,  incapable  of  seeing  the 
tpecta  of  politicEil  truth,  form  the  grave 
mediate  preoccupation  of  Japanese 
sn.  Marquis  Ito  took  Korea  for  his 
jA  has   gone   thither  with  his  usual 

experienced  workers,  while  Baron 
t,  still  barely  recovered  from  his 
and   worn  out  with  the  strain   and 

of  the  Portsmouth  negotiations, 
for  his  old  haunts  in  China  the  day 
le  Emperor's  birthday.  These  are 
measures  and  the  situation  demands 
The  danger  of  certain  now  open 
icing    closed    by    foreign   intrigue    or 

ignorance  is  one  which  Japan — and 

■Id — cannot   tolerate    for   an   instant, 

may  take  it  for  granted  that  when 

Ito  and  Baron  Komura  return  to 
;hat  danger  will  for  the  most  part 
sappeared. 

whUe  the  Diet  was  convened  and  went 
don  early  in  January.  The  question 
ice  is  the  all  important  matter  before 
ntry  now,  and  the  budget  for  the 
•ar  will  be,  next  to  the  Treaty  of 
he  most  interesting  document  of  the 
led  war.  With  an  expenditure*  for 
t  part  extraordinary,  of  $130,000,000 

as  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
tional  debt,  $ao,ooo,ooo  in  army 
{,  $68,000,000  for  naval  and  military 
at  and  repairs,  $17,000,000  in  con- 
with  ■  Port  Arthur,  Korea  and  Sak- 
10,000,000  for  the  East  China  Rail- 
3,000,000  for  the  railways  to  connect 
ichurian  and  Korean  systems,  and  a 
ated  to  me  by  a  competent  authority 
arge  that  I  hesitate  to  name  it — re- 
o  bring  home  the  Manchurian  armies, 
:ntry  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
is  task  before  it.  It  is  equally  clear 
!  nation  is  confident  of  its  power  to 
;  strMn.  There  might  have  been  fear 
itation  before  the  war,  but  the  war 
wn  that  there  are  no  impossibilities 
.n  honest  and  intelligent  government 
y    upon    a    conscientious    and    loyal 

With    cheerful   goodwill    the    entire 

Ita  roasb Mtimats.  It  itconmdered  optimistic  tiere. 


nation,  from  the  Emperor  down  to  the  hum- 
blest taxpayer,  is  set  upon  the  great  business 
of  paying  the  bills  and  coming  out  with  honor 
— and  a  balance.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  this  result  will  be  obtained,  and, 
incidentally,  the  resource,  the  self-denial,  the 
industry,  which  the  process  must  call  forth, 
will  be  invaluable  to  Japan,  as  a  great  moral 
capital  on  which  to  build  up  her  commercial 
prosperity  for  the  future. 

THE   WAR   AND   NATIONAL   CHARACTER 

In  summing  up  the  effects  of  the  war  upon 
national  character  here,  three  great  points 
strike  one  very  clearly — the  desire  to  suppress 
impulsiveness  and  "gush"  and  to  bring  quiet 
common  sense  to  bear  on  all  questions;  the 
new  indifference  to  foreign  opinion  where  it 
does  not  affect  real  interests;  and  the  sym- 
pathetic drawing  together  of  the  upper  and 
lower  classes.  If  these  seem  but  modest 
results  of  the  tremendous  epic  we  have 
watched  to  its  close,  let  it  be  considered  that 
they  are  useful  elements  in  national  life  and 
particularly  hard  for  the  Japanese  to  acquire. 
By  inheritance  and  training  he  is  an  enthu- 
siast— and  something  of  a  mystic — in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said  about  his 
light  and  superficial  character.  This  myth 
has  been  disposed  of  finally  by  the  grim 
earnestness  and  relentless  logic  shown  in  every 
operation  of  the  late  war.  It  was  credited  by 
those  who  knew  the  Japanese  intimately. 
To  them  the  danger  ahead,  some  years  ago, 
appeared  to  be  the  inroads,  in  some  quarters, 
of  materialism,  not  of  the  grosser  sort,  but  the 
materialism  induced  by  a  superficial  acquain- 
tance with  science,  the  sudden  light  of  which 
dazzles  the  neophyte  into  the  mood  which 
can  only  be  described  by  the  old-fashioned 
word  "atheism."  Mr.  Marion  Crawford,  who 
certainly  speaks  with  knowledge,  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  as  soon  as  the  ordinary 
Italian  beholds  a  steam  engine,  he  cries  out, 
"There  is  no  God!"  The  Japanese  have 
escaped  this  snare.  I  am  told  that  many 
politicians  have  discarded  all  religious  belief, 
but  they  say  very  little  about  their  misfor- 
tune, and  the  nation  at  large,  including  the 
Army  and  Navy,  pays  devout  and  open  tribute 
to  a  Higher  Power,  and  finds  its  simple  and 
ancient  faith  perfectly  compatible  with  modem 
exigencies. 

The  suppression  of  individuality,  of  which 
Lafcadio   Heam  wrote  so  ■  fully  and  lumin- 
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ously,  applies  only  to  externals ;  the  Japanese, 
in  his  inmost  heart,  is  a  creature  of  the  strong- 
est individual  passions  and  aspirations.  Till 
now,  these  have  governed  all  of  him  that 
was  not  claimed  by  the  iron  rule  of  public 
service  and  etiquette.  They  often  showed 
him  events  and  persons  in  an  unreal  or 
exaggerated  aspect,  with  the  result  that  he 
did  occasionally  scandalize  us  by  the  lengths 
to  which  his  feelings  could  carry  him.  But, 
slowly,  during  the  last  few  years,  the  real 
has  conquered  the  unreal,  the  tremendous 
stress  of  the  eighteen  months  of  the  war 
showed  him  that  without  the  patient  good 
sense  of  the  man  who  forebore  personal  glory 
and  stayed  at  heme  to  organize  and  ad- 
minister, the  magnificent  bravery  and  loyalty 
of  the  fighters  abroad  would  have  availed 
nothing.  And  now,  high  on  the  list  of  virtues 
to  be  respected,  to  be  striven  for,  a  place  has 
been  found  for  the  all-important  quality  of 
good  common  sense. 

women's    charities 

This  desire  to  do  all  things  rightly  and 
reasonably,  with  the  minimum  of  expense 
and  the  maximum  of  result,  has  been  very 
noticeable  in  the  many  charitable  under- 
takings necessitated  by  the  war;  and,  creating 
sympathy  and  comprehension  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  it  has  done  much  toward 
producing  at  home  that  which  the  sharing  of 
hardship  and  danger  called  forth  in  the  field, 
the  drawing  together  of  class  and  class,  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  all  concerned.  In  the  work 
at  home  the  Japanese  ladies  have  shown  an 
intelligence  and  devotion  which  have  surprised 
even  their  most  ardent  partisans.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago,  when  I  first  came  among 
them,  the  Japanese  ladies  were  without 
initiative,  timid  of  anything  approaching 
novelty ;  admirable  in  their  home  duties,  but 
incapable  of  originating  or  organizing  public 
enterprises.  Their  charity  and  zeal  during 
the  China- Japan  war  were  beyond  all  praise; 
but  much  money  was  thrown  away,  many 
sacrifices  were  made  in  vain,  because  there 
was  no  proper  direction,  no  experience  of 
working  methods,  no  applying  of  the  princi- 
ples of  common  sense  to  the  good  work  at- 
tempted. A  great  deal  of  money  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  sufferers  from  the  war,  with 
the  result  that  poor  women,  who  had  never 
handled  more  than  tiny  sums  at  a  time,  had 
their  heads  turned,  and  launched  out  into 


relative  extravagance  and  disstpation.  It 
seemed  a  very  beautiiul  and  heroic  thing  for 
great  ladies  to  dismiss  their  servants  and 
do  their  own  washing  and  cookiiig,  in  order 
to  devote  the  money  saved  in  wages  to  be 
assistance  of  soldiers'  families.  There  ii 
something  in  even  the  most  sincere  and 
generous  feminine  heart  which  asks  for  a 
dramatic  setting  of  pain  and  sacrifice  when 
good  is  to  be  done ;  but  when  the  sweet,  braw 
ladies  of  Japan  came  to  sum  up  the  results  ot 
their  many  self-denials  and  activities,  they 
were  appalled  to  find  that  they  had  done 
more  harm  than  good.  To  them  as  well  as 
to  others  that  episode  of  the  China-Japan 
war  was  a  lesson  as  to  how  things  should  not 
be  done,  and  they  acknowledged  their  mis- 
takes with  characteristic  honesty  and  humility. 
Having  done  this,  they  quietly  studied  out 
the  questions  of  how  best  to  assist  the  working 
classes  in  times  of  stress.  The  ease  and 
readiness  with  which  the  conditions  were  met  J 
when  war  broke  out  again,  and  some  hundreds  j 
of  thousands  of  breadwinners  were  called  ; 
out  of  the  country,  showed  that  time  and 
thought  had  been  devoted  to  the  subject  ■ 
during  the  ten  years  that  intervened  between 
the  two  wars.  When,  in  the  spring  of  iQ04> 
the  men  began  to  be  drafted  away  to  Korea 
and  Manchuria,  the  ladies  were  ready  with 
their  plans.  They  had  struck  the  common 
sense  note  without  which  benevolence  is 
mostly  wasted ;  the  object  this  time  was  not 
to  give  away  money,  but  to  provide  work  and 
pay  for  it. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  charitable 
organizations  has  been  the  Association  for 
the  Aid  of  Soldiers'  Families,  headed  by 
Baroness  Seng^.  the  wife  of  the  Governor 
of  Tokyo.  The  committee  rented  a  group 
of  houses  in  Ayabu,  a  high,  leafy  quarter  ol 
the  town,  and  here  they  gathered  in  the 
mothers,  the  wives,  the  daughters,  of  the 
absent  soldiers,  and  started  to  teach  them 
two  trades,  laundry  work  and  sewing.  Nur- 
series were  provided  for  the  children  who  were 
too  young  to  go  to  school,  and  kindergarten 
teachers  were  engaged  to  keep  the  little  ones 
good  and  happy  all  day. 

"Will  you  come  and  see  them  at  work?" 
I  was  asked.  A  day  was  set,  and  I  started 
out  on  my  pilgrimage  of  inspection.  After 
a  drive  through  roads  set  between  deep  green 
hedges  (Ayabu  is  only  half  town  as  yet), 
we    passed    an    immense    enclosure     where 
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hundred  Idiaki  uniforms  were  hanging 
Iboo  scaffoldings  waiting  the  weather's 
e  to  dry. 

it  is  our  laundry  ground,"  said  my 
lion,  "we  will  visit  it  when  we  have 
e  work  rooms."  In  a  few  minutes  we 
1  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  garden  road 
up  to  an  otd  Japanese  doorway, 
old-fashioned  entrance  we  were  met 
roness  Sengfi,  a  calm-faced,  sweet- 
woman,  Viscountess  Ito,  the  wife 
\dmiral,  and  one  or  two  others.  The 
ras  as  poor  and  bare  as  possible,  the 
tee  room  into  which  I  was  ushered 
g  in  nothing  from  the  rest,  save  that  it 
table  and  chairs,  and  on  the  walls  a 
■  of  tickets  on  which  were  the  names 
women  enrolled  among  the  workers, 
:  amount  which  each  had  put  into  the 
:  Bank. 

THE    WOUEN's   burden 

we  were  passing  through  the  rooms 
vomen  of  all  types  and  ages  sat  on  the 
efore  low  tables,  working  away  for 
!  at  shirts  and  drawers  for  the  soldiers, 
the  plainest,  most  uninteresting  kind 
:,  but  they  seemed  utterly  absorbed  in 
we  went  by,  they  made  the  regulation 
tien  in  an  instant  the  busy  fingers 
lOving  again  as  if  everything  in  life 
xi  on  finishing  the  garment  in  hand. 
y  seem  desperately  in  earnest  I "  I 
si.  "They  are,"  was  the  answer, 
ly  them  by  the  piece.  The  quickest 
.  can  make  as  much  as  sixty-five  sen 
two  and  a  half  cents)  a  day,  and 
a  verj'  high  wage  for  women  of  this 

ited  to  an  old  woman  who  was  sewing 
ly  at  a  shirt.  Her  face  was  so  sad, 
2S  so  eager.  "That  is  a  soldier's 
"  I  was  told.  "She  is  taking  care  of 
dren — the  wife  is  dead.  That  young 
t  to  her  is  the  daughter  of  a  man  who 
led  at  Port  Arthur.  We  have  many 
and  orphans  here,  and  the  poor  things 
thankful  to  learn  how  to  maintain 
ves. 

e  is  the  machine  room.  Do  you  see 
orly  dressed  girl  in  the  comer?  She 
est  worker  we  have."  I  came  nearer 
r  a  young  woman  with  a  homely  face 
xi  by  beautiful  eyes  and  an  expression 
aost  earnest  resolution.    .Even  among 


all  those  poor  women,  her  dress,  thot^;h 
clean,  looked  shabby  in  the  extreme.  She 
hardly  glanced  at  me — hands,  feet,  eyes,  were 
all  working  their  hardest.  The  wheel  was  a 
mist,  the  needle  invisible,  and  the  garments 
seemed  to  slip  through  and  come  out  complete 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning. 

"Who  is  she?"  I  asked.  "The  wife  of  a 
soldier  in  Manchuria,"  was  the  reply.  "She 
has  not  missed  coining,  for  a  single  day,  since 
the  place  was  opened,  and  she  will  hardly 
stop  working  long  enough  to  eat.  She  never 
spends  a  penny  on  herself — she  is  supporting 
her  own  mother  and  her  old  father-in-law, 
besides  sending  money  to  her  husband. 
We  keep  back  a  percentage  of  all  money 
earned,  and  put  it  into  the  Savings  Bank — 
so  that  there  will  be  something  to  show  for 
the  labor  besides  daily  bread. 

"Now  let  us  show  you  the  laundry,  for  we 
are  very  proud  of  that." 

This,  then,  was  whither  those  cartloads  of 
soiled  uniforms  were  being  carried — cartloads 
which  had  made  me  turn  my  head  more  than 
once  in  the  peaceful  streets  near  my  house 
in  Ayabu.  The  great  bam-like  building  was 
piled  up  with  a  fresh  consignment,  and  if  any 
one  doubts  the  pathetic  personality  of  mere 
clothes,  he  should  see,  as  I  did,  the  mountains 
of  stained  and  ragged  uniforms,  clogged  with 
mud  and  dirt,  and  alas,  blood  also,  which  lay 
tied  in  bundles  on  the  floor  of  that  laundry. 
They  were  not  pretty  and  they  did  not  smell 
sweet,  but  I  could  not  get  past  them.  All 
the  war  seemed  to  pass  before  my  eyes  as  I 
stood  and  looked  at  the  forlorn  piles,  badges 
and  pipings  still  telling  the  regiments  of  their 
owners.  Incidentally,  I  was  struck  with  the 
scrupulous  economy  of  the  authorities  who 
are  attempting  to  have  such  wrecks  cleaned 
and  mended  up  to  wearing  point — but  one 
learns  many  lessons  in  that  way  in  Japan. 

Then  I  was  shown  the  last  new  thing  in 
drying  rooms,  with  a  thermometer  affixed  to 
every  sliding  cupboard,  and  once  more  I 
was  impressed  with  the  way  in  which  the  or- 
ganizers of  this  charity  have  broi^ht  the 
arrangements  up  to  date  without  expending 
an  unnecessary  penny  on  accessories.  At 
last  we  left  the  laundry,  with  all  its  tr^c 
associations,  and  went  to  visit  the  children's 
quarter,  the  gayest,  sweetest  place  imagin- 
able. I  do  not  know  how  many  there  were; 
the  playroom  was  a  moving  rainbow  of  bright 
colored  robes  and  merry  little  faces.    Boys 
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and  girls,  tiny  toddlers  and  elderly  people  of 
five  or  six,  they  were  all  revolving  round 
their  pretty,  smiling  teacher,  who  was  taking 
them  in  detachments  to  play  little  games 
where  march  and  song  and  gesture  were  full 
of  life  and  harmony.  "This  is  the  way  the 
pigeons  fly,"  was  going  on  when  we  arrived, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  whirl  of  sleeves 
doing  duty  for  wings ;  then  the  pigeons 
were  fed — in  pantomime,  and  all  the  time  the 
song  went  on,  while  the  second  teacher  played 
the  tunes  on  a  wheezy  old  harmonica  in  the 
comer.  Two  or  three  very  old  ladies,  sol- 
diers' mothers  and  grandmothers,  were  takii^ 
care  of  the  babies  in  arms — that  is  the  recog- 
nized occupation  of  very  old  people  in  Japan. 
The  youngsters,  being  dressed  according  to 
privilege  of  their  age,  in  flaming  reds  and 
pinks,  made  a  pretty  spot  of  color  in  their 
comer  of  the  room.  The  ceiling  was  all 
garlanded  with  paper  chains  and  toys  and 
tiny  lantems,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
place  was  bright  and  wholesome  as  possible. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  charitable 
undertakings    evolved    from    the    necessities 


of  the  war.  There  are  many  others,  in- 
dustrial schools  especially,  equally  deservii^ 
of  praise;  but  this  one  is  typical,  and  my 
object  is  not  to  go  into  the  details  of  all  that 
the  Japanese  women  are  doing,  but  to  point 
out  how  well  they  are  doing  it,  to  show  what 
sense  and  energy  are  applied  to  benevolent 
work,  and  what  a  solid  support  these  women 
will  be  to  the  nation  in  the  difficult  task  it 
now  has  on  hand.  Less  than  twenty  years 
ago  the  Japanese  great  lady  was  useless  for 
all  work  which  entailed  publicity  or  initiative. 
Publicity  is  still  a  great  trial  to  her,  and  all 
undertakings  are  carried  on  as  quietly  and 
impersonally  as  possible.  But  the  events  of 
her  time  have  drawn  her  relentlessly  into  the 
foreground,  and  she  is  showing  such  fitness 
for  the  activities  of  modem  life  that  she  is 
already  a  power  in  the  land,  a  supporter  of 
industry,  of  progress,  of  education.  The 
men  of  Japan  confess  at  last  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  fine  and  necessary  work  which 
only  women  can  do,  and  they  are  proud  to 
see  that  their  women  are  doing  it  wisely  and 
well. 
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A  PLAIN  STATEMENT,  BY  AN  OFFICER,  OF  ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISAD- 
VANTAGES—LEISURE TO  PURSUE  A  HOBBY  AND  THE  CHARMING  SOCIAL 
LIFE,  ITS  ALLUREMENTS  —  ITS  DARKER  SIDE,  SLOW  PROMOTION,  IN- 
ADEQUATE     PAY,      AND     THE     STRUGGLE      TO      CARE       FOR       A       FAMILY 

BY 

LLOYD    BUCHANAN 

AH  OFFICER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   ARUY 


WHEN  I  entered  West  Point  my 
feelings  were  similar  to  those  that 
come  at  one  time  or  another  to 
every  healthy  boy.  My  head  was  crammed 
with  "Cadet  Days"  and  "The  Colonel's 
Daughter,"  To  me  the  army  was  a  place 
where  every  man  was  very  straight,  wiry, 
brave  and  honorable;  where  you  would  be 
much  happier  sharing  a  comrade's  crust  than 
another  man's  pot  pie ;  and  where  you  would 
eventually,  after  slaying  a  suitable  number 
of  Indians  and  winning  the  adoration  of  your 
troop,  marry  a  beautiful  girl.  You  would 
then  forever  live  happily  in  a  cottage — sitting 
before  a  wood  fire  in  winter,  taking  moon- 


light rides  in  summer,  and  eating  a  great 
many  panned  oysters  and  Welsh  rarebits 
from  chafing  dishes  in  all  seasons  alike- 
Now  that  a  number  of  years  have  passed  my 
opinions  have  modified — somewhat.  This  arti- 
cle is  the  result  of  the  series  of  experiences 
that  have  gradually  accomplished  the  modifi- 
cation. 

There  are  many  things  in  army  life  that  are 
good.  The  best,  to  my  mind,  is  the  kind  of 
men  with  whom  you  are  associated.  The 
average  officer  is  considerably  fatter  and  less 
erect  than  I  imagined,  but  he  is — as  nearly 
all  Americans  are — brave,  and  he  is  a  gener- 
ous,  honorable   gentleman.     The   officers  of 
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;;imeiit  will  stand  up  for  you  in  all 
coraers,  and  they  will  help  you  out  in 
iculty  where  they  can.  Many  a  man 
-rvice  to-day  has  had  his  commission 
jr  the  help  of  his  brother  officers,  and 
lead  man's  debts  have  been  honorably 
h  the  cheerfully  given  proceeds  of  a 
n  taken  up  among  his  old  comrades. 

life  is,  too,  except  on  occasions,  a 
isure.  If  you  have  a  hobby  and  care 
op  it,  you  have  ample  opportunity  in 
rice.  You  may  write  or"  study  or 
ite  or  collect  to'your  heart's  content. 
re  plenty  of  time  to  read.  You  may 
t  with  your  family.  You  may  really 
lur  friends.  You  can  play  games  and 
nd    ride.     All    the    time,    too,    your 

is  secure.  You  have  no  dread  of  a 
I  down  of  the  office  force"  or  of  a 

your  salary.  You  may  take  your 
rithout  worry,  or  you  may  read  and 
id  smoke  your  pipe  in  contented 
that  your  idleness  is  not  interfering  a 
,h  your  daily  pay. 

ife  is  delightful  socially.  Everyone 
o  army  officers — because  most  people 
them,  I  think,  as  a  class  of  innocent 
Idren     wandering    about    aimlessly. 

put  up  at  the  best  clubs  and  enter- 
n  the  best  houses.  Your  own  post 
essentially  jolly — a  little  string  of 
and  hastily  got  up  hops,  of  rides  and 
)f  cups  of  tea  on  the  lawn  in  front  of 
ried  men's  quarters,  of  suppers  where 
i  cooks  something,  and  of  occasional 
3ns  to  town  when  a  good  play  comes 

lot  mean  that  there  is  no  work  done 
■my.     There  is — a  great  deal  by  some 

and  at  least  a  little  by  all.  Some 
Df  the  staff  corps  are  very  busy.  A 
3f  line  officers  conscientiously  "  make  " 
iselves  military  work  outside  of  that 
.  But  on  the  whole  the  army  life 
'  easy  one  as  regards  labor.  Regular 
in  an  infantry  or  cavalry  post  takes 
day  only  a  few  hours  of  a  man's  time, 
the  school  season — from  November 
arch  ist — is  the  busiest  period  of  the 
lut  even  then  there  is  plenty  of  time 
r  things, 
I   think,    are   the   most    attractive 

of  the  army— your  brother  officers, 
urity  of  position,  the  informal,  clan- 
,  and  the  time  for  development  on 


such  particular  lines  as  a  man  chooses  for 
himself.     They  make  army  life  delightful. 

But  with  these  come 'a  number  of  draw- 
backs which  we  are  apt  to  foi^t  while  we 
look  at  the  aimy  from  the  glamor  land  of 
romance. 

In  the  first  place,  any  young  American  who 
is  worth  his  salt  is  ambitious  to  make  of 
himself  a  power  in  the  world.  He  wants  to 
count  for  something.  Leaving  the  choice 
of  his  life  work  out  of  the  question,  the  young 
man  has  always  one  idea — to  get  to  the  top 
of  something  that  is  worth  while.  That  is 
the  fundamental  American  desire.  Can  the 
army  satisfy  it? 

I  believe  not.  To  be  a  great  soldier  you 
must  fight  great  battles.  We  are  a  peaceful 
people.  We  have  no  entangling  alliances. 
The  only  nation  with  whom  we  could,  geo- 
graphic^ly,  have  an  important  land  war  is 
Great  Britain — and  fortunately  such  a  crime 
against  civilization  is  almost  impossible.  No 
other  European  country  would,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  cross  the  Atlantic  and  undertake 
to  invade  us,  separating  ^ts  army  so  many 
miles  from  its  base. 

If  we  fight  Germany  or  any  other  power 
we  shall  probably  fight  almost  wholly  at  sea. 
Such  wars  as  seem  possible  are  those  with 
small  South  American  or  Central  American 
states,  or  merely  pimitive  expeditions  into 
China.  Contests  such  as  these  will  be  little 
affairs,  not  productive  of  great  military 
reputations  and,  as  a  rule,  offering  oppor- 
tunity for  even  small  distinction  to  only  the 
favored  few — as  proved  too  much  the  case, 
perhaps,  in  the  Spanish  War.  Great  strug- 
gles like  our  Civil  War,  that  try  men  out  and 
burn  off  rotten  timber,  our  country  is  not  at 
all  likely  to  have.  Even  if  it  does,  in  all 
probability,  the  reputations  to  be  made  will 
be  mostly  made  by  those  who  are  in  com- 
mand of  volunteers. 

But  even  setting  aside  the  value  of  the 
prizes  in  the  army,  are  those  prizes  reasonably 
attainable?  In  the  army,  except  in  war  time, 
under  the  grade  of  field  officer  (and  actually 
under  the  grade  of  colonel)  there  is  only  one 
means  of  promotion — the  dropping  out  of 
men  ahead  of  you.  It  happens,  moreover, 
that  the  junior  captains  and  the  first  and 
second  lieutenants  now  are  all  about  the 
same  age,  because  a  great  block  of  officers 
were  commissioned  during  and  after  the 
Spanish  War  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by 
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casualties  and  hardships,  and  because  the 
army  was  considerably  increased  at  that  time. 
These  men  will  remain  in  the  service  for 
years,  causing  a  dead  stagnation  in  promotion. 
A  young  man  entering  the  army  to-day  must 
count  on  spending  from  five  to  seven  years 
as  a  second  lieutenant,  and  from  ten  to  ^teen 
as  a  first  lieutenant.  He  will  be  middle-aged 
before  he  has  anjthing  of  his  own  with  which 
to  work.  He  will  then  pass  slowly  through  the 
grade  of  captain,  and  eventually,  when  he  is 
within  a  couple  of  years  of  his  forced  retire- 
ment, he  may  reach  the  grade  of  colonel,  and 
he  may  possibly  be  retired  as  a  brigadier. 

The  financial  conditions  in  the  army  are 
another  matter  for  serious  consideration. 
The  standard  of  living  is  much  more  ex- 
travagant than  in  civil  life,  and  the  actual 
difference  in  expenses  does  not  allow  an 
equal  comparison  between  the  circumstances 
of  army  officers  and  civilians  receiving  the 
same  salary.  On  entering  the  foot  service 
a  second  lieutenant  receives  $1,400  a  year. 
A  first  lieutenant  gets  $1,500,  a  captain 
$1,800,  a  major  $2,500,  a  lieutenant  colonel 
not  more  than  $3,000,  and  a  colonel  in  the  be- 
gining  $3,500.  This  pay — up  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  colonel — is  increased  10  per  cent, 
for  every  five  years'  service  until  the  total 
increase  is  40  per  cent.  After  that  no  further 
increase  is  made.  In  addition,  officers  re- 
ceive free  medical  attendance,  free  quarters, 
and  a  certain  unimportant  reduction  in  the 
price  of  one  or  two  articles,  such  as  coal  and 
lights.  In  the  mounted  service  there  is  a 
slight  increase  in  pay  to  cover  the  cost  of 
buying  and  keeping  horses  and  equipment. 
A  mounted  officer  is  allowed  forage  for  his 
horses,  but  he  must  himself  pay  a  man  to 
care  for  them. 

The  maximum  pay  of  a  captain  of  infantry 
is  $3,520  a  year.  That  is  all  that  an  officer 
entering  now  can  hope  to  receive  until  he  is 
more  than  fifty  years  of  age — probably  until 
he  is  more  than  fifty-five.  When  he  enters 
the  army  he  definitely  limits  himself  to  that 
amount.  His  allowances  are  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  his  extra  expenses.  Uni- 
forms are  a  tremendous  drain.  A  complete 
civilian  outfit  must  also  be  kept  up.  An 
officer's  associates  are  as  a  rule  accustomed 
to  spending  nearly  all  of  each  month's  pay  as 
it  comes.  He  is  continually  entertained  at 
the  post  club  and  must  entertain  in  his  turn. 
If  he  is  married  he  has  to  pay  the  expenses 


of  his  family  every  time  he  moves — and  he 
never  knows  when  he  will  move  or  how  far 
he  may  have  to  go. 

Children  in  the  army  must  be  educated. 
In  civil  life  there  is  always  a  good  school,, 
and  usually  a  good  university,  immediately  at 
hand,  but  in  the  service,  on  foreign  duty  or 
in  frontier  posts,  no  proper  schools  are  avail- 
able. There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the 
children  can  be  fairly  treated  so  that  they 
can  enter  life  unhandicapped.  That  is  by 
sending  them  to  boarding  school.  But  how 
can  a  man  on  a  $2,500  salary  send  a  boy  and 
a  girl  to  boarding  school,  when  the  cost  per 
student  for  tuition  and  board  in  those  insti- 
tutions of  the  first  class  cost  from  $700  to 
$1,000  a  year?  College  education  and  a 
professional  training  are  equally  tremendous 
obstacles. 

Finally,  there  is  the  fact  that  hangs  so  heav- 
ily over  many  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
army — the  lack  of  power  to  save,  to  proride 
for  those  left  behind  in  case  of  death.  The 
story  of  the  penniless  widows  and  orphans  of 
officers  is  too  pathetic  to  be  dwelt  on  here 
The  Government  pension  is  a  miserable 
pittance  of  some  twelve  or  eighteen  dollars  a 
month,  and  hundreds  of  delicate  women  have 
been  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  soldier 
husbands  to  struggle  with  unaccustomed  hands 
for  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  children. 
No  married  officer  can  carry,  on  the  pay  he 
receives,  an  insurance  of  more  than  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  The  average  is  consider- 
ably less  than  ten  thousand.  A  married  man 
must  realize  the  bitter  truth — that  his  death 
will  leave  his  family  either  to  struggle  to 
escape  star\-ation  or  to  depend  on  the  charity 
of  their  relatives. 

There  are  many  other  sides  from  which  the 
army  may  be  considered,  but  they  all  present 
subordinate  views  of  the  situation  as  it  is. 
Good  fellowship,  the  excitement  of  an  oc- 
casional skirmish,  the  interest  of  mo\'ing  about 
from  place  to  place  and  the  native  love  that 
is  bom  in  some  men  for  things  military  are 
matters  that  all  have  their  weight.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  in  the  army  a  man  leads  a 
life  with  a  narrow  and  unpromising  future. 
He  is  required  to  live  too  well  for  his  salary. 
If  he  marries,  unless  he  has  outside  means, 
he  cannot  provide  as  he  should  for  his  wife 
and  children  while  he  lives;  and  if  he  dies  he 
leaves  them  either  to  take  the  position  of 
dependents  or  to  struggle  for  their  daily  bread. 
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'ILED  and  ragged  scrap  of  paper 
with  three  words,  followed  by  a  half 
illegible  address  scrawled  in  pencil 
ugin — such  was  the  form  in  which 
Lent  manufacturer  of  plantation 
'  received  an  inquiry  that  led 
o  ■  an  order  amounting  to  nearly 
of  a  million.  The  bit  of  paper  was 
of  a  page  torn  from  an  export;  pub- 
cntaining  his  advertisement,  the 
scrawl  requested  his  catalogue.  A 
irer  of  coffee-hulling  machinery 
the  writer  that  his  first  inquiry 
Ti  in  Brazil  was  very  similar  to  the 

The  trial  order  for  a  single  ma- 
resulted  led  to  a  steady  trade  that 
gated  down  to  the  present  time 
mdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
af  these  instances  everything  de- 
the  outset  upon  the  intelligence  and 
lyed  in  responding  to  the  inquiries, 
here  is  the  point  where  the  cam- 
lany  manufacturers  who  are  seeking 
ade  breaks  down  entirely,  while 
mit  easily  avoidable  blunders  seri- 
-mperil  and  materially  curtail  their 
While  a  few  American  firms  conduct 
gn  correspondence  along  the  most 
lines  and  with  admirable  system, 
ty  do  not  seem  to  have  fully  grasped 
's  of  the  subject. 

cash — Yours  truly"  do  very  well 
d  where  enterprise  is  synonymous 
tie"  and  brevity  is  the  sou!  of  busi- 
.ch.  There  is  however  but  one  such 
all  others  the  slap-dash  brusque- 
ihe  American  business  letter  is 
■ange   language.     In   a  word,   the 


style  of  our  ordinary  correspondence  is  too 
provincial  for  world  commerce.  In  place 
of  "Yours  truly"  the  Englishman  writes 
"With  sincere  esteem  I  remain.  Your  respect- 
ful and  obedient  servant";  the  Frenchman 
says  "  VeuUlez  agrier,  messieurs,  nos  iris 
sincires  salutations  " — "  Kindly  accept,  gentle- 
men, our  very  sincere  greetings ' ' ;  the  Spanish- 
American  merchant  concludes  his  letter  with 
"Con  sentimientos  de  consideraciSn  distinguida 
somas  de  Ud.  attos.  y  S.  S.,"  which  means 
"With  sentiments  of  distinguished  considera- 
tion we  remain  your  attentive  and  sure  ser- 
vants." In  all  this  there  is  no  false  note  of 
insincerity,  and  the  manager  of  any  foreign 
department  who  ignores  these  little  phrases 
expressive  of  an  old-fashioned  courtesy,  so 
universal  as  to  be  conventional  in  every  other 
country  than  our  own,  is  likely  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  style  of  expression  common  among 
gentlemen. 

A  reply  in  English  to  a  letter  of  inquiry 
written  in  a  foreign  language  is  like  sending 
a  dumb  man  to  answer  questions.  A  short 
time  ago  a  manufacturer  complained  that 
while  he  was  receiving  numerous  foreign 
inquiries  for  his  goods  he  was  receiving  almost 
no  orders.  On  investigation  it  was  found 
that  he  was  replying  in  English  to  all  letters. 
He  evidently  assumed  that  his  foreign  friends 
could  do  as  he  did  and  send  their  letters  to  a 
translation  bureau.  In  this  he  was  wrong. 
Any  foreign  buyer  can  readily  find  manu- 
facturers who  will  correspond  with  him  in  his 
own  language,  and  he  will  therefore  rarely 
bother  with  a  letter  he  cannot  understand. 
Competent  tremslators  are  hard  to  secure, 
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l.-rtivvi,    iiUhouKh   the   steady  demand   for 

i»"tu  m  i-xi.i.rt  centres  like  New  York  has 

ii    l,i',t    i|,-v.'li>]icd  a  reasonably  satisfactory 

"M'l'l  V     Nil  tnmslator  should  be  engaged  with- 

'■»«l  ii  m-aiching  test,  as  bad  translations  wUl 

miH-lv   n-sult  in  confusion  and  may  lewi  to 

w-tiuiis  h,ss.     A  simple  but  effective  test  is  to 

|'-'t"iiv  the   applicant  to  translate,  without 

'iivmt,'  the  office,  an  advertisement  or  a  page 

r"in  a  catalogue  that  has  already  been  trans- 

.iicd  by  a  capable  man  and  carefully  compare 

' ,  ■  *-wo-     The  "universal  translator"  who  is 

""■le  to  translate  Russian,  French,  German, 

ppanish  and  English  with  equal  fluency  must 

,     regarded  with  deep  suspicion.     There  may 

i>e  such  a  prodigy  living,  but  if  so  he  is  most 

certainly  not  likely  to  be  out  of  work  and 

losing  for  a  $3o-a-week  job. 

i^hat  an  answer  to  a  foreign  letter  of 
inquiry  should  answer  the  inquiry  seems  a 
proposition  too  obvious  to  require  statement. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  a  surprisingly  lai^e 
number  of  the  letters  sent  out  by  American 
manufacturers  fail  to  do.  The  points  that  a 
reply  to  a  foreign  inquiry  should  make  clear 
arc  three:  First  (briefly),  the  merits  of  the 
goods  or  more  especially  their  suitability  for 
this  particular  buyer  or  his  market;  second 
(explicitly),  their  cost;  third  (definitely),  the 
date  of  deliver)'.  The  first  point  can  usually 
be  covered  by  one  or  two  brief  references  to 
the  printed  matter  which  should  accompany 
every  letter.  The  second  requires  consider- 
able elaboration.  What  the  foreign  buyer 
wants  to  know  is  not  the  factory  price  of  the 
article  but  what  it  will  cost  him  by  the  time 
it  reaches  his  door.  Quotations  ''f.o.b.  cars 
Kalamazoo"  mean  nothing  to  him,  since  he 
has  no  means  of  calculating  the  freight  rate 
from  that  point  to  the  seaboard.  Quotations 
should  if  possible  be  c.i.f.- — that  is  cost  plus 
marine  insurance  and  freight — to  the  buyer's 
own  city  or  to  the  nearest  seaport  at  his  side 
of  the  ocean.  Any  fonvarding  company  will 
supply  these  figures  if  the  manufacturer's 
shipping  department  is  unable  to  do  so. 
Quotations  for  export  should  avoid  the  puz- 
zling discounts  often  employed  in  domestic 
trade,  and  should  be  in  the  money  of  the 
buyer  or  in  terms  familiar  to  him — never  in 
American  dollars  alone. 

In  hunting  foreign  orders  the  letter  is  the 
powder  that  impels  the  bullet,  the  projectile 
itself  is  the  literature  accompanying  the 
letter.     Failure  to   attend   properly   to  this 


part  of  the  ammunition  accounts  for  the  defeat 
of  many  an  export  trade  armada.    A  moment's 
reflection  shows  why  this  is  so,    A  cheaply 
made  up  circular  in  Spanish  makes  a  man 
effective  appeal  to  the  merchant  who  can  only 
read  Spanish  than  the  most  elaborate  afFair 
in     English.      The    great    patent-medicine 
houses  were  quick  to  grasp  this  fact,  printed 
their  literature  in  every  commercial  language 
under  the  sun,  and  have  reaped  a  world-wide 
harvest.     Costly  printing  and  lavish  illustra- 
tions have  been  no  part  of  their  plan— if 
anything,  a  printer  would  call  their  matter 
shabby.     But  German  literature  was  sent  to 
Germans,  French  to  Frenchmen,  Norwegian 
to  Norway,  Spanish  to  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries.     Each  shot  was  effective.     Similar 
attention  to  the  preparation  of  supplemcntan' 
literature    has    contributed    lai^ely    to  the 
success  of  the   American   manufacturers  of 
sewing  machines,  cash  registers,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  a  few  other  articles  for  which 
the  demand  is  now  world  wide.     An  incom- 
petent translator  will  ruin  the  export  cata- 
logue or  circular,  however  costly  or  fine  it 
may, be.     Not  long  ago  an  American  manu- 
facturer   of    machinery    sent    a    splendidly 
printed  Spanish  catalogue  to  his  agents  in 
Spain  and  Spanish  America.     By  return  mail 
he  was  informed  from  all  sides  that  the  book 
was  utterly  useless  and  could  not  be  dis- 
tributed. The  word"  thread  "  (of  a  sctew)  was 
translated  "  thread  for  sewing  " ;  an  expression 
meaning  "the  cover  of  a  steam  boiler"  was 
translated    into    a    Spanish    word    meaning 
"the  top  of  a  wagon";  "watchmen's  clocks" 
(time  recorders)  was  translated  "clocks  for 
watchmakers  "  and  so  on.     In  another  cata- 
logue "chilled  iron"  was  translated  "hierro 
con  resfriado,"  that  is  "iron  with  a  cold  in  the 
the  head";  in  another,  apparatus  for  baling 
boats  as  "aparalos  para  etnbalar  botes,"  that 
is,  "for  packing  or  making  bales  of  boats." 
As  a  rule  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  translate  any 
catalogue  in  its  entirety  unless  the  demand 
for    the    goods    is    very    great.     Condensed 
editions,  or  even  booklets,  showing  the  lines 
best  adapted  for  export  to  the  localities  where 
a  given  language  is  used  will  usually  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  a  huge  book  costing 
considerable  money  both  to  prepare  and  to 
mail.     As  a  rule,  the  most  elaborate  catalogue 
should  be  in  Spanish,  but  a  manufacturer 
of  skates  who  got  up  a  Spanish  catalog^ 
discovered  that  the  investment  was  unproft- 
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'or  languages  that  are  required  only 
ally  inexpensive  circulars  should  be 
L,  while  price  lists  giving  weights  and 
;  dimensions  should  be  prepared  in  all 
dal  languages.  The  cable  code  and 
y  the  list  of  code  words  for  parts  of 
should  also  be  translated.  An  in- 
scheme  for  securing  an  abundance 
circular  matter  for  foreign  use  at 
it  was  devised  by  a  young  woman  who 
the  advertising  manager  of  a  lai^e 
oanufacturer.  She  demands  electros 
vertisements  appearing  in  the  export 
1  which  the  firm  advertises,  and  thus 
I  sort  of  by-product  ot  the  advertising 
lie  equipment  for  foreign  circularizing 
ig  cost.  A  firm  changing  its  adver- 
)py  several  times  in  the  course  of  a 
tld  in  this  manner  acquire  sufficient 
to  form  an  excellent  export  booklet 
ps  two  or  three  different  languages, 
if  the  greatest  obstacles  to  American 
in  foreign  .markets  is  the  office  boy. 
ing  person,  it  seems,  is  the  individual 
5t  be  blamed  for  neglecting  to  put  the 
amount  of  postage  on  letters  and 
matter  addressed  to  foreign  countries, 
the  reception  likely  to  be  accorded 
.lesman  who  introduces  himself  by 
soliciting  the  loan  of  $500  to  pay  his 
1,  and  you  have  the  state  of  mind  of 
ign  buyer  who  receives  a  letter  post- 
America  on  which  double  the 
of  the  shortage  of  postage  must  be 

Jtness,  always  a  cardinal  virtue  in 
ndence,  is  especially  important.  The 
sales  manager  should  keep  before 
nstantly  the  post-office  announce- 
foreign  mails,  together  with  a  chart  or 
owing  the  quickest  mail  routes  to  dis- 
nts.  As  far  as  possible  a  reply  to  a 
etter  should  be  sent  out  by  the  next 
imer,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
es  working  overtime  to  do  so.  If 
an  one  route  is  available  the  fastest 
)e  indicated  as  a  part  of  the  address, 
nt  attention  to  these  little  details  will 
,ly  save  several  weeks'  time,  and  may 
ipturing  an  order  that  would  other- 
lost. 

export  manager  who  understands  his 
.  will  not  jump  hastily  to  conclusions 
Jje    likelihood   of   results    from   un- 


favorable   lookizig    inqturies.    Appearances, 

in  foreign  correspondence,  cannot  be  judged 
by  American  standards.  Business  men  abroad 
are  far  more  economical  than  here  in  petty 
matters,  and  postal  cards  are  widely  used  for 
preliminary  inquiries.  These  do  not  ordinar- 
ily contain  even  a  printed  letter  head,  the  firm 
name  being  added  with  a  rubber  stamp.  If 
an  American  firm  sent  out  business  letters  in 
this  way  it  would  hardly  expect  to  have  an 
answer.  Abroad,  however,  a  postal  card 
does  not  indicate  lack  of  financial  responsi- 
bility, and  inquiries  on  postal  cards  should 
be  treated  like  the  others  and  accorded  a 
courteous  reply.  Many  foreign  inquiries  are 
ignored  altogether  by  American  manufac- 
turers, or  are  curtly  put  off,  because  samples 
or  exclusive  agency  rights  are  requested. 
The  request  for  samples  may,  it  is  true, 
indicate  an  intention  to  defraud,  for  many 
swindlers  employ  this  plan  of  petty  larceny, 
but  with  a  little  care  and  judgment  the  wheat 
can  readily  be  separated  from  the  chaff. 
Reputable  houses  will  not  usually  object 
to  paying  a  reasonable  deposit  for  samples  of 
commercial  value.  The  request  for  an  agency 
requires  diplomatic  handling.  Fully  50  per 
cent,  of  foreign  inquiries  ask  for  an  exclusive 
agency  for  the  writer's  locality,  country  or 
continent.  A  peremptory  refusal  usually 
ends  the  correspondence,  but  a  skilful 
handling  of  such  requests  often  results  in  the 
establishment  of  local  agencies  of  great  value. 
As  a  rule  the  foreigner  asks  for  far  more  than 
he  expects  to  get,  and  is  very  willing  to  nego- 
tiate for  less  if  he  is  not  offended  by  a  too 
abrupt  refusal  of  his  first  demand. 

American  manufacturers  are  not  as  a  rule 
accustomed  to  run  on  errands  for  their 
customers.  Foreign  buyers,  however,  nota- 
bly those  in  the  Latin-American  countries, 
are  very  apt  to  ask  small  favors  of  the  firms 
with  which  they  are  dealing,  such  as  the  per- 
formance of  little  commissions  or  the  purchase 
of  a  few  trifles  in  the  retail  stores.  These 
little  services,  if  performed  cheerfully,  will  go 
tar  toward  establishing  a  relation  of  personal 
friendship  between  the  manufacturer  and  his 
customer,  and  should  therefore  be  welcomed 
rather  than  discouraged.  Unfailing  willing- 
ness to  correct  errors  or  "make  good"  mis- 
understandings is  another  element  that  helps 
to  make  the  handling  of  foreign  correspon- 
dence successful. 


A  FAIR-MINDED  OPEN-SHOP  EMPLOYER 


JUST  before  the  recent  strike  of  the  book 
compositors  in  New  York  City,  Mr.  John 
A.  Hill,  president  of  the  Hill  Publishing  usm- 
pany,  issued  to  his  men  one  of  the  fairest 
statements  yet  made  of  the  open-shop  side  of 
the  controversy.  The  essential  parts  of  the 
statement  are  as  follows: 

TO     THE     COUPOSITORS     OP     THE     HILL     FUBMSHING 
COMPANY 

As  is  well  known  to  all  of  you,  the  International 
Typographical  Union  has  ordered  a  strike  for  Janu- 
ary I,  1906,  to  inaugurate  the  eight-hour  day,  with 
nine  hours'  pay,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  closed- 
shop  rule. 

This  company,  and  the  whole  fraternity  of  employ- 
ing printers,  could  deal  better  with  you  organized 
than  as  individuals.  You  have  rights  as  union  men ; 
but  you  must  not  foi^et  that  others  have  rights 
also — and  this,  I  believe,  your  labor  leaders  have 
forgotten. 

Those  of  you  who  know  me  know  that  I  am  in- 
clined to  pay  more  than  the  scale  to  good  men,  or 
grant  them  other  privileges  that  amount  to  the  same 
thing. 

You  and  I,  and  all  the  rest,  may  have  honest  con- 
victions, we  may  wrangle,  and  debate,  and  com- 
promise on  a  question  of  hours  or  pay,  but  never  on 
the  question  of  the  closed  shop. 

This  imported,  closed  shop,  that  prevents  young 
men  from  learning  the  trade;  restricts  output;  that 
keeps  improved  machinery  products  down ;  that 
forbids  the  owner  of  the  plant  from  having  his  own 
foreman,  or  any  other  representative  in  the  work- 
room— is  in  itself  wrong.  It  is  against  the  liberty  of 
men.  It  is  slavery.  For  me,  it  is  the  violation  of  a 
religious  principle. 

Too  much  power  is  bad  for  either  capital  or  labor. 
But  capital  must  obviously  have  some  control  of  its 
property. 

Your  minds  are  probably  made  up  on  that  ques- 
tion, and  so  is  mine. 

None  of  you  is  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  you, 
or  any  other  set  of  men,  can,  or  will,  do  as  much 
work  in  eight  hours  as  you  do  in  nine.  If  this  is 
true,  then  are  you  doing  the  fair  thing  now? 

The  cutting  down  of  the  output  of  this  plant  one- 
ninth  means  more  machinery  or  wasteful  overtime. 

Your  union  figures  that  the  increase  of  cost  will 
l>c  1 5  per  cent.  The  Typothet^  figures  a^^  per  cent. 
At  your  own  figures,  this  means  a  yearly  increase  to 
thiscompanyaloncof  $ii,9ooforthc  same  work  you 
are  doing  now,  and  to  the  Tvpotheta:  of  New  York 
$594,000  f>er  year.  The  printing  business  cannot 
stand  it. 

The  compositors  of  New  York  have  had  an  in- 
crease of  pay  since  we  went  into  business  seven  _\'ears 
ago  of  more  than  ^o  per  cent.  Five  times  have  they 
asked  for  conccssums — and  received  them. 

Prior  to  iHgS,  your  pay  was  S3  per  day — 30  cents 
]>er  hour.  January  i,  1898,  the  nine- and-a -half -hour 
(lay,  ten  hours'  pay,  ivent  into  effect,  making  your 
pay  equal  to  31J  cents  per  hour.  November  3, 
1899,  the  nine-hour  day  was  established,  making 
your  pay  equal  to  33J  tents  per  hour.  January  i, 
igoa,  your  pay  was  raised  to  S3.16J  per  day.  making 
it  equal  to  35  1-5  cents  per  hour.  October  1,  1902, 
the  pay  was  again  raisea  to  $3.15  per  day,  making  it 


equal  to  36  cents  per  hour.  Again  on  January  i, 
1905,  the  pay  was  raised  to  $3.50  per  day,  making  it 
equal  to  39  cents  per  hour. 

Now,  if  your  demands  were  to  be  met,  the  rate 
would  be  44  cents  per  hour — a  total  raise  of  nearly 
50  per  cent.     You  are  going  too  fast. 

Nine  hours  is  a  very  comfortable  working  time 
for  clean,  light,  indoor  work,  where  the  owner  fur- 
nishes all  the  tools,  and  has  many  thousands  of 
dollars  tied  up  in  a  ^lant.  There  is  some  excuse  for 
the  brick-mason's  eight  hours.  He  works  at  very 
dirty,  heavy  work,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  making 
only  an  average  of  five  or  six  months  a  year,  anil  he 
furnishes  his  own'  tools.  His  emjiloyer  has  no  ex- 
pensive machinery  idle  when  he  quits  early,  and  ran 
always  help  himself  by  putting  on  more  hands,  and 
there  is  room  for  them. 

The  opportunity  for  individual  initiative,  the  pos- 
sibility for  any  workman  to  become  a  master,  hai 
made  this  country  what  it  is  in  manufacturing  and 
all  other  industries. 

I  am  content  to  leave  the  door  of  opportunitv 
wide  open  to  all  with  ambition  enough  to  enter.  \ 
oppose  any  attempt  to  close  that  door,  to  strangle 
ambition,  or  to  prevent  an  abler  man  than  I  froiii 
earning  more. 

The  American  idea  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Here  are  a  few  things  I  wish  you  would  think 
about: 

First. — No  printer  ever  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  in  business  who  worked  eight  hours  a  day. 

St'co)ul. — There  are  very  few,  if  any,  composing 
rooms  in  this  city  that  pay,  even  at  the  present  scale 
— they  are  necessary  evils  that  printers  would  be 
glad  to  get  rid  of. 

Thirdr — The  price  of  composition  is  governed  by 
out-of-town  jirinters. 

Fourth. — Remember  that  this  company  is  willing 
to  pay  more  than  the  scale — to  pay  men  for  what 
they  do,  not  tor  what  they  belong  to. 

Filth. — -That  the  closed-shop  union  tend.i  to  grade 
the  workmen  down,  not  ttp;  it  puts  you  all  on  the 
level  with  the  average  dub,  and  prevents  yoa  from 
earning  what  you  deserve. 

Sixth, — -That  while  we  want  only  an  open  shop, 
with  no  outside  control  of  what  a  man  docs,  or  what 
he  earns  above  the  si;ale,  if  you  leave,  you  oblige  us 
to  establish  a  non-union  composing  room  untu  the 
war  is  over. 

I  shall  be  sorry  to  see  a  man  go  away — especially 
those  who  havi!  been  with  us  from  the  start.  I  do 
not  believe  tJiat  you  can  eet  better  jobs  or  a  more 
appreciative  "'old  man."  But  this  "old  man"  can- 
not stand  everything.  The  savings  of  a  life  of  hard 
work  are  in  this  concern,  and  all  the  fun  he  can  get 
out  of  it  is  to  run  it  his  own  way,  with  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others.  Ho  always  has  worted 
more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  and  always  expects  to, 

If  the  officers  of  a  labor  union  run  this  concern, 
someone  else  will  own  it — ^I  won't. 

Hereafter  the  foreman  works  for  the  owners,  and 
not  for  the  union. 

We  want  men  who  want  to  work  here,  and  who  are 
willing  to  give  an  honest  day's  work  for  an  honest 
day's  pa  v. 

Hereafter  we  shall  pay  the  union  scale,  or  more, 
for  good  men^union  or  non-union. 

We  want  men  wlio  have  common  sense  enough  to 
know  when  they  are  being  treated  fair  or  illfWitWnit 
being  told. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER   H.  PAGE.  Editor 
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SCANDALS   on    every  side  of  us — great 
insurance  scandals,    great  corporation 
scandals,    political   trickery  and   cor- 
ojption,  and  nauseating  social  scandals— fill 
the  press,  $upply  an  incessant  topic  for  con- 
versation, take  the  place  of  emphasis  in  the 
popular  magazines,  and  become  the  theme  of 
preacher  and  novelist.  The  lapses  of  American 
Social,  financial,  and  political  life  are  the  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  and  of  comment  alike  at  home 
a.nd  abroad ;  and  the  ugly  facts  that  provoke 
Such  inquiry  and  comment  are  indisputable. 

What  conclusion  is  warranted?  That  we 
have  had  a  period  of  financial  success 
t  hat  has  Weakened  our  fibre  ?  That  the  hardy 
virtues  of  the  early  periods  o£  the  Republic 
€tnd  even  of  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  have 
Ijecn  forgotten  in  the  last  half  century  of  our 
v,'onderfuI  material  advancement?  Is  luxury 
making  us  soft  and  the  race  for  wealth  lower- 
ing the  moral  standards  that  our  fathers 
lived  by?  Every  thoughtful  person  is  asking 
such  questions,  and  many  find  it  hard  to  make 
a  clear  answer. 

An  observer  at  a  distance  may  have  a 
better  perspective  than  those  who  regard  the 
subject  near  by.  It  is.  for  this  reason,  in- 
teresting to  read  what  a  thoughtful  writer  in 
a  serious  English  magazine  says.  These  are 
extracts  from  a  recent  article  in  Blackwood's: 

"The  mass  of  the  American,  people  are  certainly 
asJ"«»=t  as  those  of  any  other  <-ouiil.ry.  There  is  mi 
■impla',  purer,  or  more  rational  life  under  the  sun 
than  that  of  the  middle  class  American  in  his  normal 
condition.  Outside  of  the  maelstrom  of  'machine' 
piditics  or  Wall  Street  speculation— the  twin  curses 


of  the  country — he  can  be  high-principled  and  hon- 
orable both  in  business  and  in  private  Kfe.  The  70 
per  cent,  of  Americans  who  live  outside  Of  the  great 
cities  eat  the  bread  of  honest  industry  and  have  no 
wish  for  any  other.  They  know  nothing  of  'gruft* 
and  'tainted'  money  except  what  they  read  in  the 
newspapers.  If  they  were  inclined  to  be  hue,  the 
American  woman  is  there  to  brace  them  up.  She 
continues  to  be  what  she  always  has  been — a  great 
moral  power. 

"  So  long  as  the  American  woman  holds  her  present 
position  in  her  own  household  and  in  society  there 
need  be  little  fear  as  to  the  ultimate  fixture  of  Amer- 
ican morals.  She  is  one  of  the  sheet-enchors  of  the 
country  in  every  moral  crisis,  and  Btr  influence  is 
again  making  itself  felt  to-day.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  good  women  in  the  world;  some  passive 
and  others  active;  some  subjective  and  others  ag- 
gressive. The  good  American  woman  is  the  most 
active  and  aggressive  of  her  sex.  She  exercises  the 
strictest  discipline  over  her  own  family.  She  has 
the  most  decided  convictions  on  social  questions. 
However  much  she  may  wish  her  children  to  liucceed 
in  life,  she  would  not  have  them  be  boodlerft'at  any 
price." 

This  writer  looks  at  the  subject  sanely  and 
he  looks  at  it  whole. 

PROOF  OF  A  PURITAN  QUALITT  TET 

THE  RISE  of  corporations  to  great 
power  and  to  special  privileges  of 
many  sorts,  particularly  political  privileges, 
is  the  characteristic  phenomenon  of  our 
time ;  and  the  coming  of  the  code  of  corpor- 
ation morals  is  responsible  for  the  flagrant 
immorality  of  Wall  Street  (including  the  im- 
morality of  the  insurance  companies)  and  of 
politics.     It  has  been  a  natural  and  steadj^' 
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growth;  and  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  ol  this  particular 
stage  of  our  industrial  progress— the  period 
of  the  new,  great  combinations  which  have 
worked  too  much  without  personal  responsi- 
biHties.  The  best  economists  believe  that  it 
is  s  passing  phase  of  our  development ;  and 
there  are  many  events  that  support  such  a 
VIEW,  Great  corporations  themselves  are  not 
hkely  to  pass;  but  the  code  of  business 
morals  which  has  come  into  use  because  of  the 
elimination  of  personal  responsibihty  will  pass. 
It  is  passing.  Such  swift  punishment  as  pub- 
lic opinion,  has  visited  on  the  conspicuous  of- 
fenders in  the  insurance  companies  could  not 
have  been  administered  in  any  country  whose 
morality  was  not  essentially  sound.  Already 
the  President's  agitation  for  the  restriction  of 
the  irresponsible  power  of  railroad  companies 
has  brouglit  such  reforms  as  the  most  rigid 
laws  had  heretofore  failed  to  bring,  We  are 
sure  to  have  better  corporation  management. 
The  day  of  the  dummy  director  seems  to  be 
passing^ — at  least  in  those  corporations  whose 
managers  have  sense  enough  to  understand 
public  opinion.  Those  who  fail  to  understand 
public  opinion  will  learn  the  lesson  somewhat 
later  at  a  severer  cost. 

As  for  the  exposures  of  social  weaknesses— 
when  were  thp  idle  rich  and  the  recklessly 
"successful"  not  immoral?  When  were  they 
not  the  easy  prey  of  blackmailers? 

The  chief  difference  between  this  somewhat 
disgusting  year  of  grace  and  some  other  years 
IS  the  publicity  that  such  shortcomings  have 
lately  received  and  the  punishment  that  this 
publicity  has  brought.  But  all  these  "revel- 
ations" touch — whom?  A  mere  handful  of 
silly  or  criminal  adventurers,  most  of  them 
become  more  suddenly  than  sanely  rich,  who 
are  hardly  more  numerous  than  the  lepers  in 
Louisiana,  We  hear  of  them  because  they 
are  rich.  We  should  for  a  time  hear  as  much 
of  the  lepers  if  they  had  made  pretentions  to 
physical  perfection  and  their  disease  had  been 
suddenly  discovered  by   the  public. 

Almost  all  these  cases  of  financial,  political, 
and  social  leprosy  have  long  been  known; 
and  only  the  conventional  respect  for  decency 
has  kept  men  from  speaking  of  them  in  public. 
Nobody  likes  to  be  a  scandal -monger.  And 
iinaacial  and  political  and  social  life  had  en- 
dured them  as  long  as  it  decently  could.  In- 
vestigations and  exposures  are  the  methods 
wherebv     sociel  v     found    it     convenient    at 


hole 


last  to  get  rid  of  them  —  that  is  the  whole 
storj'. 

The  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magasine  is  rig! 
The  sound  mass  of  the  American  people 
not  been  touched  by  this  corruption. 
moral  standards  of  the  whole  population  have 
not  been  lowered ,  the  fibre  of  the  people's  char- 
acter has  not  been  made  weaker.  On  the 
contrary,  the  people's  indignation  and  swift 
scorn  have  shown  a  Puritan  quality  that  we 
might  have  imagined  had  disappeared  but 
for  these  conspicuous  sinners  who  are  led  forth 
and  beaten  with  thongs  ever>-  morning  in  the 
Public  Place  of  the  Press.  Since  the  time  of 
the  Inquisition,  no  such  lingering  punishment 
has  been  inflicted  on  men.  Which  woidd  you 
rather  suffer,  the  torture  of  Torqueinada  or 
the  publication  of  your  name  as  a  paying  and 
presumably  skeleton -ridden  subscriber  to  a 
beautiful  Book  of  Hush?  or  as  one  of  the 
"  Immune  "  ?  or  be  caricatured  in  a  thousand 
journals  for  a  hundred  days  as  a  "  benevolett 
insurance  thief?  This  fnfemo  of  publici 
ridicule,  and  scorn  outdoes  Dante,  and  rsany 
of  the  wretched  victims  of  this  punishment 
have  sold  their  ill-got  houses  and  trappings 
and  have  slunk  off  to  die,  for  death  is  welcome 
to  them  if  it  bring  forgetfutncss.  Others  lin- 
ger bra;;enly  for  a  short  period — they  die 
somewhat    harder. 

If  American  character  were  unsound, 
indignation  could  not  work  such  swift  and 
vere  punishment. 

THB  PDBLIC'S  POWER  OF  PUMISEMMTT 


EVEN    when    we    consider 
short -comings,  municipal 


our    politica 
and  state  as- 
well  as  national,  there  are  many  more  reasons 
for  hope   than  for  despair.      Let  us  put^side- 
by  side  two  pictures,  both  true,  even  though 
they  are  apparently    contradictory,    of    our 
political  methods  and  of  the  real    politic^ 
spirit  of  the  people, 

Mr.  William  M.  Ivins,  of  New  York  (a 
there  is  no  shrewder  observer)  recently  said  in 
a  public  address: 

"Within  the  last  twenty  years  our  law 
been  so  changed  oS  to  take  cagniza^nce  of  t|i< 
chinery  of  the  party  and  malkc  it  part  of  the  lega 
machinery  of  govenuiieiit.  and  in  doing  this  it  has 
created  a  politicnl  monopoly,  which  it  has  dtvidc-d 
between  two  parties  that  are  ruled  by  their  t>oss«s. 
and  these  bosses  in  each  party  appoint  every 
offidfti  in  the  United  States,  frcnn  the  President  to 
the  constable,  leaving;  nothing  to  the  people  except 


our 
tic^j 

(aiW 

.d  in 
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betwoMt  their  appointees.  In  this  way 
tendamaiital  institution — our  right  of 
BH  been  monopolised,  and  the  union 
»  monopolifts  of  political  power  and  the 
i  id  fiMwrial  power  has  be«n  so  close  as 
dK  practical  identity.     The  fact  is  that 

aaitfiiar  everybody's  business  nor  no- 
It  is  the  business — and  a  very 
a  smaH,  shifty,  dishonest  and  in- 
dam  that  has  no  thought  of  the  morrow 
n.  of  its  consequences,    provided    the 

napda  to  pay,  and  this  class  enjoys  a 
of  power  through  a  machinery  now  re- 
nd kustained  by  law  " 

Other  hand,  with  equal  truth,  Pro- 
ung,  of  Harvard  University,  at  the 
tngof  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
'whidi  he  was  then  president,  said : 

lUtieal  machinery  is  improving,  and  is 
tether  to  improve.  The  worship  of 
diniinishing  and  the  respect  for  public 
faicreaaing.  Men  of  character  and  ca- 
Win,  in  the  long  run,  the  suffrage  of  the 
1  corruption  and  robbery  will  be  rebuked. 
Biental  virtues  are  not  lactcing,  and  we 
ipon  them  our  devices  for  enlisting  high- 
Dity,  for  raising  general  intelligence,  for 
he  wbfldng  details  of  government.  We 
t  that  the  sphere  of  public  enterprises 
attpd,  as  the  lessons  necessary  for  the 
Bonduct  of  such  enterprises  are  learned. 
ope  for  greater  repression  of  the  selfish 
id  the  sordid  activities,  for  freer  play  to 
ition  and  public-spirited  effort,  and  not 
stronger  government,  but  for  a  better 
lemocracy. " 

B  no  contradiction  in  these  analyses. 

0  do  with  the  scandals  of  the  imme- 
aent,  the  other  with  the  essential 
arocter  of  the  people.  Fortunately 
Cber  of  the  mass  of  the  people  re- 
'.ouched  (as  in  social  scandals)  by  the 
IS  which  their  inattention  at  periods 

The  salvation  of  our  democracy, 

1  political,  is  the  ability  to  arouse  it- 

0  punish  with  the  swiftness  and  sev- 
•h  public  sentiment  has  lately  proved 

over  again  that  it  still  retains. 

PSXSIDENT  AND  THE  SBNATB 

ilEAD  much  about  "the  waning 
opularity "  of  the  President,    about 

1  to  "drive"  Congress,  about  the 
it"  members  of  the  house,  about 
ns  that  are  said  to  have  been  made 
hite  House  against  the  Capitol  and 
■apitol   against    the    White   House. 


You  would  think  that  there  is  a  struggle  going 
on  which  may  have  far-reaching  consequences. 
But  it  is,  in  the  main,  only  the  usual  little 
game  of  politicians,  played  against  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  sake  of  politics.  Most  of  the 
Congressional  leaders,  alike  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate,  have  never  liked  him,  and  for 
many  of  them — everybody  knows  who  knows 
the  men — he  can  have  small  regard.  In 
these  facts  you  have  all  the  forces  that  go  to 
make  a  continuous  "warfare,"  as  the  news- 
papers report  it.  Mr.  Cleveland  found  him- 
self in  the  same  predicament  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  now  in— namely,  dependent  on  the 
Senate  to  confirm  his  nominations,  and  on 
both  Houses  to  vote  appropriations,  while 
both  Houses  (the  Senate  in  particular)  in- 
sisted on  using  this  power  to  extort  patronage 
or  to  punish  him  for  making  appointments 
that  thwarted  personal  political  plans. 

In  most  cases  when  you  read  a  fierce 
speech  against  the  President's  "overriding 
the  constitution,"  if  you  knew  the  facts  you 
would  discover  that  what  he  has  overridden 
is  the  wishes  of  some  Senator  or  Representa:- 
tive  in  making  an  appointment.  The  unre- 
ported facts  of  Congressional  life  are  always 
the  most  enlightening. 

The  obstructive,  spoils-seeking,  "unionized," 
"courtesy "-bound,  corporation-fed  Senate, 
in  which  one  "courtesy"  calls  to  another 
"courtesy,"  and  one  Special  Interest  answers 
to  another  Special  Interest— the  Senate  where 
Depew  and  Piatt  sit  for  New  York  (see  report 
of  the  recent  insurance  investigation  for  an 
explanation  of  their  power),  on  the  roll  of 
which  the  name  of  Burton  of  Kansas  yet  re- 
mains and  where  Mitchell,  the  late  Senatorial 
convict,  of  Oregon,  was  defended  after  his 
conWction — the  Senate  of  Gorman  and  of 
Tillman,  of  many  windbags  from  the  South 
and  of  many  tradesmen  from  the  North — 
the  people  hardly  yet  know  that  much  high 
political  activity  is  merely  low  political  mani- 
pulation in  that  august  body ;  for  the  real 
character  of  the  Senate  is  not  reported  even 
in  the  newspapers.  Senatorial  "courtesy"  is 
taken  for  granted  by  the  correspondents.  It 
is  as  much  an  accepted  fact  as  the  constitution 
or  the  Washington  monument.  And  sena- 
torial courtesy  always  means  opposition  to  a 
President  who  does  not  play  the  game  accord- 
ing to  the  Senators'  persona!  wishes. 

Let  any  high-minded  citizen  of  any  slate 
put    these    questions   to   himself:  "Are    the 
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Senators  from  my  state  men  of  the  type  that 
I  would  select  for  their  positions?  Are  they 
the  men  that  the  people  would  select  if  they 
had  a  chance  to  make  a  frank  and  open 
choice?"  Citizens  of  a  few  states  may  be 
able  to  answer  "Yes,"  but  how  few  too  few!- 
Presidents  are  of  course  fallible.  But  it 
has  been  a  long  time  since  there  was  a  Presi- 
dent who  conducted  the  great  office  on  the 
low  level  of  Senatorial  conduct  toward  him. 
For  this  opposition  is  no  new  thing.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  the  first  to  encotmter  it,  nor 
will  he  be  the  last.  It  is  one  of  the  continuous 
evils  in  oiir  political  life — one  of  the  results  of 
the  "industrialization"  of  the  Senate. 

A  LITTLE  STOHB  AND  A  BIO  WALL 

IT  would  strike  a  layman  in  politics  as 
odd,  if  there  were  any  such  person  in 
the  United  States,  that  it  should  have  cost 
years  of  time,  of  energy,  of  exhortation,  of 
debate,  and  literally  tons  of  printed  matter  to 
pass  through  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
bill  to  remove  the  tariff  on  Philippine  products 
brought  into  the  United  States — except  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  rice  (which  are  yet  to  pay  25 
per  cent.) ;  for  as  a  fiscal  or  economic  fact  it  is 
of  no  appreciable  importance  to  the  United 
States,  but  a  mere  act  of  justice  to  the  people 
of  the  Philippines. 

If  government  were  a  business  that  it  is 
proper  to  conduct  as  any  upright  private  busi- 
ness man  manages  his  affairs,  these  duties 
would  have  been  abolished  by  a  head  clerk 
several  years  ago  as  a  thing  so  obviously 
right  to  do  and  of  so  little  importance  to  his 
employer  as  hardly  to  warrant  a  consultation 
about  it. 

That  is  distinctly  not  the  proper  way  to  do 
the  public  business;  but  such  a  comparison 
of  methods  fairly  indicates  the  cost  and  waste 
and  trouble  that  is  involved  in  the  conduct  of 
government. 

So,  too,  with  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
and  of  many  other  public  subjects.  For  a  year 
to  come  you  are  not  likely  to  see  nor  hear  of 
a  man  who  has  suffered  a  pennyworth  by  the 
removal  of  this  tariff.  Yet  you  have  seen, 
even  if  you  have  not  read ,  perliaps  a  hundred 
columns  of  despatches  or  editorials  about  it; 
and,  if  you  are  a  "prominent  citizen,"  your 
Representative  in  Congress  has  probably 
sent  you  a  copy  of  his  speech  on  the  subject. 
All  these  things  have  happened  because  the 
removal  of  even  the  smallest  stone  from  tlu 


strongest  wall  suggests  the  removal 
other  stone,  and  the  Big  Wall  is  sacre 

KEBUILDnrG  THK  DIMOCRATIC  PAS 

SUCH  small  events  as  Mr.  Clev 
meeting  Judge  Parker  at  luncl 
New  York  and  his  conversations  with 
McClellan  at  Princeton  started  muc 
about  pliins  for  the  future  of  the  Dem' 
party.  It  is  a  future  that  depends 
more  than  is  usual  with  a  party  in  the 
of  defeat,  upon  leadership.  With  ^ 
and  Hill  in  New  York,  with  Gorman  in 
land,  with  men  like  them  in  some  othe 
of  the  Union,  and  with  an  unknown  and 
pressive  leader  as  a  candidate  for  the 
dency,  the  party  would  have  been  be." 
1904  by  a  much  less  definite  and  popu 
posing  candidate  than  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
not  wholly  got  away  from  the  suspic 
Bryanism,  nor  did  it  take  a  firm  grasp  < 
principle  or  programme  that  showed  chi 
or  earnestness.  The  people  like  pc 
ness,  definiteness,  earnestness;  and  tl 
positive,  definite,  earnest  force  in  tl 
presidential  campaign  was  the  persona 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  It  was  a  battle  much 
doctrines  than  of  men. 

The  task  of  rebuilding  the  Democratic 
then,  is  the  task  of  putting  the  right  m^ 
ward  as  leaders;  and  what  men  are  tl 
sight?  In  New  York  there  are  Mr.  Mci 
and  Mr.  Jerome,  and  in  Missouri  there 
Folk.  These  are  not  all,  but  they  are  1 
moment  the  most  conspicuous.  Of  the: 
Jerome  has  the  strongest  personality 
McClellan  is  the  most  adaptable  and  th 
likely  to  give  offense,  and  Mr.  Polk  h 
advantage  of  being  able  to  marshal  a  Vi 
enthusiasm.  They  are  all  young  men. 
of  them  has  yet  been  tried  in  a  wid( 
but  two  of  them  have  shown  a  feark 
and  a  civic  character  that  give  them  a 
to  the  most  careful  consideration :  Mr.  J 
and  Mr.  Folk  in  particular  are  positive 
nite,  earnest. 

But  there  is  also  a  doctrinal  difficult 
in  the  way  of  the  Democratic  party  1 
will  require  uncommon  leadership  to  t 
advantage.  The  organized  protest  a 
the  corporation  control  of  politics  has 
various  forms;  but,  whatever  form 
taken,  it  is  formidable.  Mr.  Hearst  o 
dated  it  in  New  York  and  called  it  the 
cipal  Ownership  party.     It  expressed  ii 
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^  in  somewhat  similar  terms.  In  Ohio 
le  itself  felt  in  alliance  with  local  issues, 
issachusetts  it  elected  Mr.  Douglas  in 
in  alliance  with  some  other  forces.     It 

itself  in  another  form  by  the  great 
h  of  the  Socialist  party.  Everywhere 
>rotest  means  that  the  managers  and 
lanipulators  of  Great  Interests  have  too 
power  and  too  many  privileges.  They 
ibute  to  great  campaign  funds;  they 
)l  the  most  valuable  public  franchises; 
lave  used  for  their  own  plans  the  people's 
y  held  by  great  life  insurance  companies ; 
control  the  railroads  that  have  made 
t  discriminations;  they  have  their  at- 
ys  in  the  United  States  Senate;  and 
control  the  bosses  that  conduct  the  hol- 
'arty  campaigns.  There  are  great  mas- 
men  whose  votes  will  be  determined  by 
facts  for  several  elections  to  come, 
t,  when  a  protest  like  this  strongly  as- 
itself ,  it  in  turn  raises  a  grave  fear  lest  it 
0  far.  The  mass  of  the  people  are  con- 
tive,  and  they  are  industrially  ambitious 
active.  Property  must  be  kept  secure, 
machinery  of  industry  must  not  be  im- 
i.  We  must  have  great  corporations ;  we 
use  and  still  further  develop  transporta- 
we  must  have  all  good  corporate  machin- 
or  still  futher  industrial  advancement ; 
Qiate  investments  must  not  be  put  in 
rdy,  nor  financial  enterprise  discouraged. 
e  Democratic  opportunity,  then,  is  not 
ly  a  double  game — to  solicit  or  to  receive 
aign  contributions  from  the  Great  Inter- 
nd  to  cry  out  against  them  with  the  hope 
iling  the  people;  but  it  is  to  construct  a 
•e  programme  to  do  justice  to  everj'  form 
ptimate  activity,  and  to  cut  ofE  special 
eges  from  every  class — to  prohibit  cor- 
ion  contributions  to  campaign  funds,  to 
the  hold  of  the  Great  Interests  on  state 
nments  and  on  the  Senate,  to  revise  the 
Whenever  the  Democratic  party  finds 
ler  who  stands  earnestly  for  these  things 
las  qualities  that  convince  the  people 
le  is  just  and  is  in  earnest,  he  will  become 
jular  hero  as  surely  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
le  a  popular  hero. 

PASSnrO  PHASES  OP  RAILROAD 
CXTKLOPMEHT 
li  the  talk  about  the  danger  of  disaster 
to  railroad  property  that  governmental 
egulation  would  bring  does  not  prevent 
jntinued  rapid  building  of  roads.    For 


roads  are  built  for  economic  reasons  whereas 
talking  is  done  and  predictions  of  disaster 
are  made  for  political  effect  and  for  the  econo- 
mic advantage  of  well-established  abuses. 

In  a  little  more  than  half  a  year  we  have 
built  more  than  6,000  miles  of  new  road,  and 
building  will  go  on  for  several  years  at  an 
increasing  rather  than  a  diminishing  rate. 
If  you  study  closely  a  railroad  map  of  the 
United  States  drawn  on  a  large  scale,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  regions 
are  yet  unsupplied  with  means  for  easy  trans- 
portation. Yet  we  have  far  outstripped  any 
other  country  in  railroad  building.  We  had, 
for  example,  in  1904,  as  shown  by  a  recent 
compilation  made  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  railroad 
mileage  of  the  whole  world,  and  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  all  other  Anglo-Saxon 
countries  put  together — the  United  Kingdom 
and  all  its  colonies,  counting  India. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  the  extent  of 
our  roads  is  the  steady  growth  of  both  freight 
and  passenger  traffic.  The  number  of  pas- 
sengers has  been  more  than  doubled  within 
twenty  years,  and  the  tons  of  freight  have 
been  multiplied  by  three.  And  rates,  es- 
pecially freight  rates,  have  steadily  become 
cheaper.  We  have,  of  course,  not  reached 
the  limit  of  the  reduction  of  rates,  although 
reductions  must  in  the  future  be  made 
more  slowly  than  they  were  made  during 
some  periods  of  the  past. 

The  most  gratifying  fact  of  all  is  that  most 
of  our  railroad  properties  are  now  profitable, 
even  on  a  watered  basis  of  values;  and  that 
the  wrecking  of  roads  bj'  financiers  is  less  and 
less  frequently  done.  The  two  large  facts 
that  attract  study  and  provoke  constant 
watchfulness  are  the  gigantic  consolidations 
and  the  discriminations  in  service  that  the 
present  agitation  has  for  the  moment  con- 
siderably lessened.  When  we  shall  have 
learned  how  to  prevent  these  great  corpora- 
tions from  ruling  us,  or  threatening  to  rule  us, 
and  from  using  their  public  service  in  unfair 
ways  to  a  part  of  the  public — if  we  ever  learn 
to  do  these  things — we  shall  soon  pass  that 
period  of  our  growth  when  transportation 
unduly  thrusts  itself  into  political  discussion. 
We  shall  take  it  for  granted,  use  it,  profit  by  it, 
elect  senators  without  reference  to  railroad 
infiuences,  reduce  hauling  and  going  to  a 
much  more  exact  science;  and  more  men 
and  more  industries  will  be  equally  at  home 
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in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Our  country 
will  seem  smaller  (the  mail-carrying  time 
across  the  continent  was  lately  reduced  by  a 
whole  day) ;  we  shall  become  a  more  compact 
and  homo^neous  people.  The  consolida- 
tions which  threaten  too  great  a  concentra- 
tion of  power,  and  the  wretched  wars  of 
rates  and  dishonest  and  short-sighted  policy 
of  discrimination,  are  passing  phases  of  the 
most  remarkable  development  of  conven- 
ience and  wealth  and  unity  that  a  people 
has  ever  known. 

PERPXTUATING  A  FAMILY  FORTITIfE 

ANOTEWORTHY  ACTof  the  late  Mr. 
Marshall  Field  was  the  provision  in 
his  will  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  fortune  in 
his  family.  The  bulk  of  it  was  left  in  trust 
for  his  two  grandsons,  who  will  not  reach  their 
majority  for  eight  or  ten  years.  They  are  to 
become  in  time,  along  with  others,  trustees 
of  this  estate,  but  they  may  not  come  into 
personal  possession  of  it  till  they  shall  have 
reached  the  age  of  fifty  years.  By  that  time 
they  will  have  had  such  experience  as  men  of 
fortune  as  to  be  unlikely  to  dissipate  the  vast 
wealth  that  they  will  then  become  possessed 
of.  If  the  estate  is  conservatively  managed 
in  the  meantime,  it  will  then  be  among  the 
largest  private  fortunes  in  the  world ;  and  its 
owners  will  be  men  of  fixed  habits  and  of 
large  experience.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Field  did  all 
that  the  builder  of  a  great  fortune  could  do 
under  our  institutions  to  make  his  fortune 
perpetual,  and  to  establish  his  family  as  one 
of  the  richest  families  in  the  world. 

Many  of  our  rich  men— most  of  them,  in- 
deed— have  been  careless  of  this  purpose,  if 
they  had  it  at  all;  for  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
fashion  in  older  countries  rather  than  in  our 
own,  to  look  to  the  establishment  of  families 
of  great  financial  power.  Our  rich  men  have 
preferred  to  endow  institutions  or  to  dissipate 
their  wealth,  or  to  leave  it  in  such  shapes  as 
to  invite  dissipation.  Mr.  Charles  T.  Yerkes, 
for  instance,  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  art  gallery ;  and  a  Mr. 
Lockhart  who  recently  died  in  Pittsburgh  left 
almost  as  gigantic  a  fortune  as  Mr.  Field's 
without  any  particular  aim.  The  rich  fam- 
ilies of  the  Astors  and  the  Vanderbilts  have 
kept  their  fortunes  less  by  the  deliberate  plans 
of  their  first  rich  men  than  by  the  particular 
forms  in  which  their  fortunes  were  left,  which 
proved  to  be  abnormally  productive,  and  by 


later  good  management.     A  century 
it  will  be  an  interesting  subject  of  dis< 
whether  Mr.  Field's  plan  was  wise- 
men  will  then  doubtless  express  it,  \i 
it   was    "American."     For   the    old 
among  us  was  that  a  great  fortune  w 
likely  under  our  laws  and  social  habit- 
main  more  than  two  generations  in  a 
But,  as  we  pass  out  of  the  new  and  adi 
ous  stage  of  our  development,  we  shall 
less  have  more  and  more  families  tha 
the  rare  quality  of  conserving  great  i 

A   LESSON   FSOM    THE   CASBBS    OF    MS 

SHALL  FIELD 

THE  CAREER  of  Mr.  Marshall 
the  merchant,  shows  that  then 
definite  science  of  commercial  organi 
and  that,  perhaps,  it  is  a  teachable  s 
When  a  man  like  him  begins  a  conu 
career  as  a  boy,  without  a  dollar,  and  s 
ters  the  science  of  buying  and  selling 
as  to  become  the  largest  merchant 
whole  world  with  a  fortune  of,  perhaps, 
000,000,  and,  when  his  business  has  b 
conducted  as  to  build  the  fortunes  of 
cession  of  minor  partners  also,  and  is  so 
ized  that  it  will  go  on  after  his  death, 
comes  plain  that  it  is  a  scientific  stn 
The  essential  thing  that  the  man  di< 
built  it  was  to  apply  definite  scientific  m^ 
to  the  business  of  buying  and  selling, 
other  merchants  hit  and  miss,  make  an^ 
plan  accurately  or  plan  loosely,  or  spei 
or  go  on  without  planning  at  all,  such 
works  with  a  precise  knowledge  of  thi 
munity's  habits  and  tastes,  a  precise  1 
edge  of  the  cost  of  things  and  of  servii 
of  the  value  of  method. 

This  does  not  mean  that  Mr.  Field  i 
other  successful  man  of  affairs  could  : 
his  method  to  rules,  nor  that  he  could  t 
other  man  accurately  how  he  did  it.  It 
a  simple  process — ^this  accurate  buying, 
ling,  selling,  and  delivering  wares;  hv 
point  is,  it  is  a  task  that  can  be  scienti 
organized ;  and  from  one  man's  org 
tion  of  it  another  capable  man  can  lea 
method  and  can  apply  it  with  more  < 
success  according  to  his  temperamen 
ability. 

Simple  and  obvious  as  this  is,  it  is  s 
paratively  new  conception  of  such  ta 
those  done  by  Mr,  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
for  the  American  manufacturer  or  me; 
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n  a  recent  time  been — and  the  average 
ill  is — a  mere  diligent  worker  at  best, 
cs  his  routine  without  a  comprehen- 
stem,  without  imagination,  without 
m,  without  constructive  ability — 
:  a  scientific  mind. 

sfforts  definitely  to  teach  the  science  of 
s  have  perhaps  yet  been  made  for  too 
time  fairly  to  test  the  practicability 
retical  schools  for  this  purpose,  and  of 
and  lectures.  These  may  train  book- 
,  clerks,  and  "help"  of  many  grades; 
far  so  good.  Or  they  may  even  im- 
e  constructive  secret  to  the  few  men 
ve  the  capacity  to  see  it  and  to  apply 
;  this  much  is  certain — ^that  the  build- 
great  successful  organizations  and  of 
irtuncs  is  not  sheer  luck,  as  the  find- 
ich  ore  may  be,  nor  the  result  of  mere 
IS  the  hoarding  of  wealth  is;  but  it  is 
ilt  of  constructive  scientific  methods 
with  ability  to  definite  problems. 

arXT,  PKOSKCUTOR  OF  LAITD-TEIKVBS 

;  WAY  of  a  fearless  prosecutor  has 
Jways  been  a  way  to  reputation,  be- 
:  is  work  that  shows  a  maji's  courage 
ler  sturdy  qualities.  By  such  work 
mcis  J.  Heney,  a  special  assistant  to 
;omey-General  of  the  United  States, 
n  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
ministration  and  of  the  public,  by 
/ictions  of  land-thieves  in  Oregon.  It 
:  who  convicted  the  late  Senator 
],  Representative  Williamson,  and 
Up  to  this  time  he  has  brought 
1  men  to  trial  and  secured  the  convic- 
seventeen.  Among  those  indicted  for 
luds  in  addition  to  Senator  Mitchell 
spresentatives  Williamson  and  Her- 
were  the  president  and  two  other 
rsof  the  Oregon  senate,  a  receiver  of 
emment  land  office,  two  United  States 
mm^ioners,  a  surveyor-general,  a 
uperintendent,  a  special  agent  of  the 
ice,  the  mayor  of  Albany,  Ore.,  and 
of  the  great  "  land  kings. "  He  caused 
ictment  even  of  the  United  States 
y  at  Portland,  with  whom  he  was  to 
This  was  no  perfunctory  or  easy  task — 
J  such  men  to  justice  in  a  community 
land-frauds  against  the  Government 
irdly  regarded  as  crimes  at  all. 
Heney,  now  forty-six  years  old,  is  a 
mcisco  lawyer,  who  left  a  very  lucra- 


tive practice  at  Mr.  Knox's  persuasion,  when 
he  was  Attorney -General,  to  accept  the  meanly 
paid  post  that  he  now  has.  A  part  of  his 
early  life  was  spent  in  Arizona  in  quest  of 
health.  On  a  cattle-ranch  he  became  robust 
and  he  practiced  law  for  a  time  at  Tucson. 
He  became  attorney-general  of  Arizona  at 
thirty-five,  and,  if  the  territory  had  been  ad-  ■ 
mitted  as  a  state  when  Utah  was,  he  woidd 
almost  certainly  have  become  a  United  States 
Senator.  He  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
where  he  practiced  law  for  ten  years. 

As  the  convictor  of  land-grabbers  he  has, 
made  himself  a  national  figure ;  for  he  has  not 
only  shown  the  highest  qualities  of  civic  cour- 
age and  efficiency,  but  he  has  radically 
changed  the  attitude  of  public  thought  in  the 
Northwest  towards  tlie  Federal  statutes.  To 
appropriate  Government  land  is  no  loiter 
either  safe  or  respectable.  Two  years  ago  it 
was  both. 

THE  TEXAN  KEGULATION  OF  COKPOSATIOHS 

THE  NECESSITY  for  national  restraint  of 
the  railroads  in  their  immoral  discrimi- 
nations— for  the  moral  question  is  the  whole 
question — would  be  less  if  the  state  govern- 
ments had  not,  as  a  rule,  become  the  tools 
rather  than  the  masters  of  the  corporations. 
The  example  of  Texas  is  to  the  point. 

There  was  once  a  great  outcry  that  Texas 
would  hinder  its  own  development  by  its  efforts 
to  regulate  corporations.  But  the  state  gov- 
ernment continued  its  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive policy  of  regulation,  and  the  larger  results 
have  justified  at  least  the  most  important  re- 
straining laws.  The  alien  land  law  forbade 
foreign  corporations  to  own  land  in  Texas. 
Fifteen  years  were  given  to  foreign  owners  to 
dispose  of  their  holdings.  The  result  is  that 
millions  of  acres  have  become  the  property 
again  of  Americans,  and  great  ranches  are  no 
longer  owned  by  English  and  Scotch  absentee 
corporations.  The  last  legislature  enacted  a 
series  of  corporation  laws,  increasing  taxes 
paid  by  corporations,  not  only  by  adding  to 
the  franchise  tax,  but  also  by  levying  taxation 
on  the  gross  receipts  of  railroads  and  other 
corporations.  This  tax  on  the  gross  receipts 
will  give  way  on  August  31st  of  this  year  to  a 
tax  on  the  intangible  assets  of  corporations. 
The  legislature  appropriated  $15,000  to  be  de- 
voted by  the  Attorney -General  to  hiring  detec- 
tives and  other  investigators  to  ferret  out  vio- 
lations   of    any    of    the    anti-trust     laws. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  the  stock  and  bond 
law,  railroads  are  forbidden  to  issue  stocks 
and  bonds  to  an  amount  more  than  the  rea- 
sonable value  of  their  property.  The  railroad 
commission  fixes  the  values  of  railroad  prop- 
erty every  year.  Thus  the  state  checlK  the 
watering  of  stocks.  Many  investors  suffered  in 
the  boom  that  followed  the  discovery  of  oil  in 
Texas,  and  legislation  was  immediately  en- 
acted to  prohibit  the  formation  of  wildcat 
companies.  Corporations  having  watered  or 
fictitious  stock  were  forbidden  to  do  business 
in  the  state.  Many  corporations  are  debarred 
from  doing  business  in  the  state,  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  among  them — at  least  under  its 
own    name. 

In  spite  of  the  cry  that  the  anti-corporation 
attitude  of  the  state  would  drive  away  capital, 
four  hundred  outside  corporations  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $700,000,000  are  now  doing  business_in 
Texas,  new  railroads  are  under  construction, 
new  corporations  are  constantly  formed,  and 
there  is  no  part  of  the  Union  more  prosperous. 
No  other  state  has  so  systematically  pursued  a 
policy  of  corporation-regulation,  and  no  other 
state  is  so  free  from  the  domination  of  Special 
Interests. 

THS  FOG  IK  WALL  STREET 

A  WALL  STREET  banker  has  written 
■**■  to  The  World's  Work,  very  truly: 
"There  is  a  constructive  side  of  Wall  Street. 
Without  the  constructive  activities  of  large 
capital  and  of  the  great  captains  of  capital, 
the  industries  of  the  country  would  suffer. 
Our  development  would  be  checked.  The 
public  journals  ought  not  to  ignore  these 
facts." 

The  sane  and  well  balanced  public  journals 
have  not  ignored  these  facts.  They  are  con- 
stantly explaining  the  constructive  uses  of 
Wall  Street  and  the  rights  and  the  power 
and  the  usefulness  of  its  upright  men.  But 
this  also  is  true :  The  attitude  of  some  of 
the  strong  financial  men — the  public  for  con- 
venience"calls  them  "Wall  Street" — is  short- 
sighted and  dangerous  to  all  conservative 
and  constructive  interests. 

Take  two  recent  events — the  attitude  of  the 
big  life  insurance  companies  since  the  investi- 
gation, and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Rogers 
toward  the  Attorney-General  of  Missouri  who 
came  here  to  take  his  testimony  concerning 
the  activity  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in 
Missouri.     The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 


pany and  the  New  York  Life  Insurai 
pany  dismissed  their  old  presiden 
is,  "accepted  their  resignations. "  Tl 
did  they  do?  They  elected  as  new  pi 
honorable,  unfit  men.  They  have 
terially  changed  their  boards  of  d 
They  have  not,  so  far  as  the  public 
materially  changed  their  purposes  { 
They  simply  regarded  the  aroused  pu 
pack  of  lions  that  needed  appeasing 
threw  certain  offenders  to  the  lions, 
offenders— the  boards  of  directors- 
safe  as  they  ever  were. 

Now  this  is  the  wrong  view  of  the 
to  regard  it  as  a  pack  of  hungry  bea 
growl  for  victims.  It  would  be  bett 
gard  it  as  a  partner  in  every  legitima 
prise,  entitled  to  frank  and  honors 
sideration  and  constant  consultation 
public  must  be  a  partner — or  a  vi 
every  Wall  Street  enterprise.  "Ap 
it  shows  a  wrong  point  of  view. 

So  also  with  Mr.  Rogers.      Doubtl* 
state    officers    begin    ' '  strike ' '    pro" 
Many   successful   men   and   enterpi 
"held  up"  by  politicians.     Many  "u 
tions  "  are  made  for  personal  annoyan 
the    sovereign    State    of    Missouri  1 
New  York  in  the  person  of  its  dul 
officers,  to  ascertain  certain  facts 
was  entitled  to  know.     Mr.  Rogers 
it,  openly  defied  it,  obstructed  its  pi 
far  as  he  could,  and  gave  the  least 
information  in  the  most  ungracious  w 
was  not  dealing  merely  with  certai 
officers — as  he  seemed  to  assume, 
dealing  with  the  people  of  Missouri  a 
whole   country,  and   the  spectacle 
presented  was  the  spectacle  of  a  man 
fied  and   ridiculed  the  public. 

In  such  ways  as  these  "Wall  Stree 
too  often  that  it  has  no  proper  app 
of  the  public's  point  of  view  and  sma 
for  the  public  itself.  It  says  in  effect 
public  should  have  nothing  to  do 
methods.  The  public  is  patient;  b 
of  contempt  for  it  sown  in  Wall  Stre 
big  crop  of  resentment  in  Missoui 
bear  a  big  crop  here  in  New  York, 
matter — for  Mr.  Hearst  to  reap. 

There  are  at  least  two  commu 
which  it  seems  impossible  for  men  to 
keep  a  clear  view  of  public  sentime 
is  Washington,  which  is  surrounde 
political  fog.     The  other  is  Wall  S 
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deep  canyons  men  find  it  hard  to  see 
if  the  plainest  facts  that  are  visible 
here  else. 

0U&  IHDDSTSZAL  JUOOSSlf  AUT 

JBJECT  of  continuoiis  and  proper 
{itation  is  the  deaths  and  injuries  that 
1  men  suffer  horn  "accidents."  But 
tt  railroad  men  only  who  so  suffer.  In 
ny  county,  Pa.,  including  Pittsburgh, 
persons  were  killed  or  injured  last 
the  mills  and  on  the  railroads  or  in 
[  the  workshops  of  that  interesting  In- 
This  number  has  been  recorded  and 
d,  and  there  were  of  course  others 
deaths  or  injuries  were  not  reported, 
nonnally  active  industrial  region  may 
1  abnormal  number  of  such  deaths  and 
i.  Let  us  hope  so.  But  in  workshops 
a^e  where  heavy  and  dangerous  labor  is 
there  are  ■  similar  accidents — a  fact 
ihows  how  far  too  lightly  we  hold  hu- 
e. 

perfectly  organized  world,  there  could 
uch  thing  as  an  "accident,"  for  every 

is  caused  either  by  improper  pre- 
s  or  by  individual  carelessness.  Every- 
las  seen  great  iron  shops,  or  similar 
where  a  rush  of  work  comes  at  times 
;  of  a  jam  of  material  or  a  clogging  of 
.chines  or  of  some  other  break  in  the 

succession  of  processes.  Then  the 
is  made  greater  even  if  the  men  were 
ill  as  possible ;  but  at  such  times  men 

excited,  or  they  work  with  unusual 
ndwith  unusual  foi^et fulness. 
:  dangerous  machinery  and  some  dan- 
processes  have  all  possible  safeguards 
.ne  have  not,  for  there  is  all  possible 
m  in  the  care  taken  by  owners;  and 
workmen  are  careful  and  some  are 
;,  and  there  is  all  possible  difference 
a  men.  But  from  the  Pacific  North- 
vhere  many  men  may  be  seen  who 
st  fingers  in  shingle-mills,  to  the  South- 
.tes,  where  many  have  hands  that 
laimed  in  cotton-gins — wherever  you 
dustrial  communities  you  see  the  vic- 

machinery  and  of  carelessness.  Life 
b  are  needlessly  sacrificed—  hundreds 
sands  of  lives  everj'  decade.  This  is 
the  penalties  that  we  pay  for  a  quick 
ial  success,  an  effect  of  our  impatient 
ament  to  get  things  done, 
'enture  to  suggest  a  usefi:!  service  that 


some  person  could  do  in  every  industrial  com- 
munity by  publishing  an  analyzed  record  of 
such  deaths  and  injuries  over  any  considerable 
period  of  time,  and  by  reporting  every  such 
occurrence  with  an  explanation  of  its  cause. 
Women's  clubs  that  are  looking  for  a  public 
service  to  do  would  find  this  somewhat  un- 
pleasant task  very  helpful  in  arousing  a  public 
sentiment  that  shall  regard  the  lives  of  its 
men  as  the  first  asset  of  the  community.  In 
fact  they  are  not  so  regarded  now,  else  there 
could  be  no  such  record  as  this  mutilating  and 
murderous  and  suicidal  record  of  Pittsbui^h. 

THE  LULL   m  RUSSIA 

AT  THE  TIME  when  this  magazine  is 
■'*■  put  to  press,  there  is  a  cessation  of 
violence  in  Russia;  but  it  would  be  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  significance  either  of  the 
previous  outbursts  or  of  a  period  of  quiet. 
For  the  real  revolution  may  be  going  on  far 
below  the  surface  of  such  events  as  are  re- 
ported by  telegraph.  The  vast  forces  of  the 
revolution,  including  practically  the  whole 
population  that  is  capable  of  activity,  except 
the  party  of  reaction,  may  be  at  work,  or  the 
autocracy,  with  much  of  its  unlimited  power, 
may  possibly  re-establish  itself. 

Political  parties  have  formed  themselves, 
and  every  shade  of  opinion  is  represented  by  a 
distinct  party  with  a  platform  of  its  own. 
Three  stand  out  large:  the  Socialists,  the 
Democrats,  and  the  Conservatives.  The  So- 
cialists have  the  support  of  the  labor  unions, 
the  strength  of  the  Democrats  is  in  the  pro- 
fessional classes,  and  the  Conservatives  repre- 
sent the  business  interests.  All  unite  in  the 
demand  for  a  constitutional  government  and 
political  liberty.  The  Conservatives  are 
ready  to  support  the  Government  in  the  Duma 
on  the  basis  of  the  reforms  promised  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  1905.  The  Socialists  and  the  Demo- 
crats insist  upon  universal  suffrage.  These 
differences  disappear  in  the  demand  of  all 
these  parties  for  some  form  of  modern  liberal 
government.  It  seems  that  practically  every 
class  in  the  empire  is  making  this  demand 
under  one  banner  or  another;  but  with  what 
result,  time  only  can  show. 

The  power  of  the  Czar  for  a  time  rested 
only  on  the  army ;  but  it  may  rest  now  also 
on  the  inability  of  the  opposition  to  keep  up 
the  struggle,  ifie  army  is  recruited  chiefly 
from  the  peasantry;  and  the  peasants'  alli- 
ance has  urged  the  masses  to  defy  the  Govern- 
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ment  in  a  concerted  refusal  to  enlist,  as  the 
Finns  have  successfully  defied  it.  Besides 
the  army,  the  only  active  supporters  of  the 
Czar's  Government  are  the  Loyalist  party, 
which  is  in  fact  but  another  name  for  the 
bureaucracy .  There  are  doubtless  more 
stormy  days  ahead.  But  the  best  judg- 
ment is  that  a  liberal  government  in  some 
form  will  emerge,  but  whether  it  be  really 
liberal  or  only  nominally  liberal  will  depend 
on  the  yet  unknown  ability  of  the  people  to 
make  a  free  government. 

TOLSTOY  ON  THE  KEVOLUTION 

WHEN  a  great  movement  like  this  Rev- 
olution comes,  it  is  proper  that  a  Pro- 
phet should  speak;  and  in  Count  Tolstoy  we 
have  such  a  voice.  He  sees  "the  end  of  an 
age" — the  end  of  the  epoch  that  dates  from 
the  early  time  of  Christianitj'. 

"I  think  th.'it  at  present — at  this  very  time — the 
life  of  the  Christian  nations  is  near  to  the  limit 
dividing  the  old  epoch  which  is  ending  from  the  new 
which  is  beginning.  I  think  that  now,  at  this  very 
time,  that  great  revolution  has  begun  which  for  al- 
most a.ooo  years  has  been  preparing  in  all  Christen- 
dom. The  temporary  historical  symptoms,  or  the 
final  push  which  must  begin  the  revolution,  are  the 
Russo-Japanese  War,  just  terminated,  and,  along 
with  that,  the  revolutionary  movement  which  has 
now  burst  out,  and  never  before  existed,  amongst  the 
Russian  people. 

"The  rout  of  the  Russian  army  and  fleet,  the  rout 
of  the  Russian  State  organization,  arc  not  merely 
the  rout  of  the  army,  of  the  fleet,  and  of  the  Russian 
State,  but  the  symptoms  of  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Russian  State.  The  destruction  of 
the  Russian  State  in  its  turn  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  sign 
of  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  of 
the  false  Christian  civihzation-  It  is  the  end  of  the 
old  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  age." 

Then  follows  (the  EngHsh  translation  will 
be  found  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  beginning 
in  the  number  for  January)  an  exposition  of 
Tolstoy's  well-known  doctrine  of  Christian 
non-resistance  and  his  convic^tion  that  the 
hour  is  come  for  a  re\  ival  of  the  true  and  orig- 
inal Christian  spirit.  The  Christian  nations 
must  disarm,  the  self-deception  of  so-called 
representative  fjovernment  must  pass  as  the 
Government  of  Russia,  which  was  founded 
on  force,  is  passing.  The  New  Age  will  be 
the  age  of  free  men. 

"The  signification  of  the  Revolution  beginning  in 
Russia  and  hanging  over  all  the  world  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  establishment  of  income  tax  or  other  taxes, 


nor  ia  the  separation  of  Church  from  State,  nor  in  the 
acquirement  by  the  State  of  social  institutions,  nor 
in  the  organization  of  elections  and  the  imaginary 
participation  of  the  people  in  the  ruling  power,  nor 
in  the  founding  of  the  most  democratic,  or  even 
socialistic  republic  with  universal  suffrage — it  con- 
sists only  in  actual  freedom. 

"Freedom  not  imaginary,  but  actual,  is  attained, 
not  by  barricades  or  murders,  not  by  any  kind  of 
new  institution  coercively  introduced,  but  only  by 
the  cessation  of  obedience  to  any  human  authority 
whatever." 

Thus  powerfully  has  the  actual  Revolution 
wrought  on  the  imagination  of  this  venerable 
man  of  genius  who  sees  the  old  order  falling 
away  and  to  whose  devout  vision  the  day  be 
has  foretold  seems  dawning.  There  is  a  sad 
eloquence  in  the  old  Prophet's  picture  of  civi- 
hzation as  it  is  and  as  he  thinks  it  will  become, 
for  he  is  perhaps  the  only  great  man  in  the 
dissolving  empire  who  has  a  simple  Christian 
faith  that  no  untoward  event  can  shake. 

POLITICAL  CHASOSS  IN  XUKOPK 

IT  HAS  not  often  happened  that  important 
governmental  changes  have  taken  place 
almost  at  the  same  time  in  so  many  European 
countries  as  a  change  of  cabinets  and  of  party 
power  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  election  of 
a  new  President  in  France,  and  a  change  of 
monarchs  in  Denmark;  and  all  these  events 
have  30  come  to  pass  as  to  show  the  stability 
of  the  political  institutions  of  these- countries 
and  the  good  sense  of  the  people. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Liberal  party 
won  at  the  elections  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  so  sweeping  that  it  may  be  com- 
pared with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  victory  with  us 
in  1904.  Even  the  former  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Balfour,  was  defeated  by  his  old  constitu- 
ency. The  Chamberlains,  father  and  son, 
were  returned ;  but  the  Liberal  triumph  was 
so  complete  that  the  party  has  a  clear  and 
safe  majority  without  an  alliance  with  any 
side-party.  A  noteworthy  fact  was  the  elec- 
tion of  a  much  larger  number  of  Labor  mem- 
bers than  ever  before  sat  in  Parliament.  One 
meaning  of  the  Liberal  triumph  is  that  the 
people  are  yet  to  be  won  in  the  campaign  for 
"tariff  reform"  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  con- 
ducted with  such  vigor  as  at  one  time  to  seem 
to  threaten  the  very  foundation  of  English 
faith;  for  "tariff  reform"  in  England  means 
the  imposition  of  a  tariff,  and  not,  as  with 
us,  the  abolition  of  it.  The  old  faith  in  fiee 
trade  asserted  itself  in  the  elections  in  the 
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emphatic  manner.  There  was,  too,  in 
[beral  triomph,  a  rehuke  to  the  philoso- 
ndecision  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  has  not 

mperament  of  a  successful  party  leader. 
nost  notable  of  the  changes  brought 

is  the  large  increase  of  members  elected 
iresentatives  of  organized  labor.  Some 
irers  hold  their  success  to  be  a  sign  that 
lie  of  what  is  called  "  the  governing 
es"  is  finally  at  an  end. 
France  the  election  of  a  President  to  suc- 
A.  Loubet,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
slace  by  the  Assembly  in  the  most  regu- 
ttd  even  humdrum  fashion.  The  new 
lent,  M.  Fallieres,  then  President  of  the 
e,  belong  to  that  type  of  public  men 
¥6  call  "safe;"  for  the  French  have  the 
fashion  that  we  have  (in  normal,  dull  po- 
periods)  of  choosing  for  President  a 
rho  does  the  routine  business  in  an  order- 
y  who  is  of  the  people,  and  who  has 
\  no  tendency  but  to  "safeness"  and 
rvatism.  President  Fallieres,  now  in  his 
■fifth  year,  is  of  respectable,  humble 
L  (bis  father  was  a  court  clerk  and  his 
.-father  a  blacksmith),  of  good  training 
e  law,  of  long  political  experience  in- 
'  posts  of  influence  in  several  Cabinets, 
if  long  service  in  the  Senate,  of  which 
d  been  President  since  1899.  His  seven 
term  of  office  began  on  February  i8th. 
;  death  of  the  venerable  King  Christian 
■>i  Denmark  was  sudden  but  not  surpris- 
jr  he  was  nearing  his  eighty-eighth  year. 
:  early  years  he  had  political  troubles,  for 
i  during  his  reign  that  Germany  wrested 
Denmark  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  the 
was  not  popular  with  his  own  people 

long  period.  But  he  lived  to  be  a  re- 
ed as  well  as  venerable  figure,  and  he 
ne  "the  father-in-law  of  Europe."  The 
t  of  his  sons,  King  Frederick  VIII.,  is 
of  course,  his  successor — and  the  suc- 
»n  came  in  as  normal  and  matter-of- 
i  way  as  a  new  king  ever  ascended  to 
brone  of  his  father — another  son  is  the 

of  Greece,  one  daughter  is  the  Queen 
igland,  another  is  the  Empress  Dowager 
issia,  and  one  of  his  grandsons  is  the  new 

Haakon  VII.  of  Norway.  The  simple 
upright  life  of  King  Christian  made  him 
oved  figure  in  his  own  kingdom  and  a 
ctcd  ruler  throughout  the  world.  The 
venerable  monarch  of  Europe  now  is  the 
tied  Emperor  of  Austria- Hungary,  whose 


death  will  bring  more  serious  political  prob- 
lems than  all  these  recent  political  changes  in 
England,  Prance,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

HIGH  TISITOSS  VSOM  CHIHA 

AN  Imperial  Commission  from  China, 
consisting  of  two  viceroys  and  their 
suites,  which  contain  men  of  learning  and  of 
many-sided  information,  has  been  studying 
our  political,  educational,  and  financial  in 
stitutions  and  methods — a  visible  and  inter- 
esting evidence  to  us  of  the  awakening  of 
China,  which  all  observers  agree  is  taking 
place,  but  the  full  significance  of  which  we 
cannot  yet  know.  These  high  commissioners 
are  most  interesting  if  necessarily  somewhat 
uncommunicative  visitors;  and  they  have 
properly  been  most  heartily  welcomed  every- 
where. Their  coming  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
event  of  very  great  importance  to  both 
countries.  When  China  begins  in  earnest  to 
adopt  modem  methods,  we  naturally  wish  to 
further  her  progress,  both  for  selfish  and  for 
tmselfish  reasons.  And  there  is  a  good  rea- 
son, too,  why  we  should  welcome  these  gentle- 
men, because  we  have  been  somewhat  rude  to 
their  countrymen,  and  we  should  like  for  them 
to  understand  that  the  American  exclusion 
laws  imply  no  national  enmity  to  China.  They, 
in  their  turn,  have  done  much  to  correct  the 
too  prevalent  and  unjust  American  notion 
that  a  Chinaman  is  necessarily  a  coolie. 

Many  interesting  speculations  are  suggested 
by  the  coming  of  this  Commission,  and  doubt- 
less several  opportunities  also  are  suggested. 
For  instance.  Are  we  to  reach  China,  in  its  in- 
dustrial awakening,  directly  or  through  the 
Japanese  ? 

THS  PASSinO  OF  TWO  LBADEBS 

DR.  WILLIAM  R.  HARPER  built  from 
the  ground  up  a  lasting  institution  for 
the  training-of  youth,  which  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  influential  and  useful  in  the 
land.  It  has  fallen  to  only  a  few  men  in  our 
whole  history  to  do  such  a  task;  for  most  such 
institutions  were  of  slow  growth  and  their 
period  of  construction  stretched  over  the  lives 
of  several  administrators.  Dr.  Daniel  C. 
Oilman  did  a  similar  thing  when  he  con- 
structed the  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  and 
as  university-builders  these  two  men  stand 
almost  alone  in  their  generation. 

The  constructive  faculty  is  the  rarest 
faculty  that  men  have  and  the  least  under- 
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stood ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  labor,  the  wisdom,  the  patience,  the  high 
tact — all  the  quahties  which  go  to  make  leader- 
ship— that  are  required  for  such  a  task. 

Of  course  academic  critics  yet  find  a  certain 
rawness  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  aca- 
demic critics  in  the  Old  World  find  a  certain 
rawness  in  our  oldest  institutions  of  learning 
and,  for  that  matter,  throughout  our  whole 
•new  life,  which  is  yet  only  a  few  centuries  old. 
But  mellowness  can  come  only  with  age ;  and, 
while  mellowness  of  culture  is  good,  far  more 
important  is  the  providing  of  good  oppor- 
tunities, at  such  a  vast  centre  of  population 
and  energy  as  Chicago,  for  the  right  training 
of  thousands  of  eager  and  capable  young  men 
and  women.  And  for  this  high  purpose  the 
institution  that  Dr.  Harper  constructed  stands 
there  for  all  time  to  come.  It  would  be  hard 
to  think  of  a  nobler  monument  that  any  man 
could  build  himself. 

The  foundation  was  provided  by  one  rich 
man — the  man  of  the  most  extraordinary 
genius  for  the  organization  of  industry,  per- 
haps, that  was  ever  born ;  and  men  who  know 
the  conditions  of  his  giving  realize  that  the 
turning  of  this  extraordinary  genius  for  organ- 
ization to  educational  problems  has  brought  a 
new  era  in  the  management  of  the  resources 
of  our  colleges  and  given  the  strongest  impe- 
tus to  the  building  up  of  adequate  endow- 
ments that  our  educational  institutions  have 
ever  had. 

But  Mr.  Rockefeller  did  not  supply  all  the 
money  that  has  gone  to  the  making  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Dr.  Harper's  constructive 
method  and  policy  brought  large  sums  to  it 
from  residents  of  Chicago.  It  is  an  easy  dis- 
regard of  facts  to  assume  that  Dr.  Harper  had 
only  to  build  and  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  paid 
without  limit  or  stint,  for  that  is  not  the  way 
that  either  man  worked;  and  to  speak  of  Dr. 
Haqjcr  as  Mr.  Rockefeller's  "  almoner " — 
well,  even  to  deal  with  rich  men  has  its  penal- 
ties in  an  afademic  world  that  is  careless  of  its 
facts  and  easily  suspicious  of  great  financial 
success. 

But  these  arc  httlc  matters  of  the  present. 
The  important  thing  is  that  a  rich  man  pro- 
vided a  foundation  and  a  man  of  large  con- 
structive mind  built  thereon  an  institution 
of  great  usefulness.  The  "rawness"  and  the 
niisjudgments  of  its  early  days  will  pass. 
But  the  institution  will  remain  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  a  brave  man  who  showed  his  high 


qualities  in  meeting  death  as  he  had  shown 
them  in  living  his  life. 

The  country  lately  lost  another  man  of  high 
qualities  in  educational  work — the  late  Chan- 
cellor Hill,  of  the  University  of  Georgia.  He 
was  a  man  of  such  genuineness  that  he 
achieved  a  kind  of  greatness  simply  by  his 
character.  There  is  no  better  type  of  man 
than  the  type  that  he  belonged  to.  either  to 
mould  youthful  character  or  to  guide  public 
sentiment.  He  had  a  national  spirit,  a  cheer- 
ful temperament,  and  that  combination  of 
wisdom  and  gentleness  which  wins  the  affet- 
tion  of  men  as  well  as  their  respect.  No 
State  has  a  more  unselfish  or  public  spirited 
citizen  or  servant.  He  was  conspicuous  among 
that  remarkable  group  of  Southern  educa- 
tional leaders  who  are  among  the  best  ser- 
vants and  masters  of  this  generation  that  can 
be  found  in  all  the  world.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  university  the  whole 
educational  system  of  his  state  had  entered 
a  new  era  of  extension  and  improvement. 

OBNS&AL  "JOK  "  WHBKLBB 

THE  late  General  "Joe"  Wheeler  made 
a  lasting  military  reputation  as  a  dash- 
ing officer  of  cavalry  in  the  Confederate  service 
during  the  Civil  War;  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
Congress  for  the  Alabama  district  that  he  had 
long  served  to  accept  a  command  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  army  during  the  war  with 
Spain ;  and  again  he  showed  the  mettle  of  a 
good  soldier  and  was  promoted.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  conspicuous  commanders  of  the 
Civil  War,  unless  Colonel  John  S.  Mosby  be  ex- 
cepted ;  for  he,  also  for  a  long  time  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  Government,  is  out- 
living most  of  his  companions  and  former  op- 
ponents in  arms.  They  are  practically  all 
gone — the  prominent  heroes  of  1861-65  on 
each  side ;  and  General  Wheeler,  although  he 
had  a  substantial  claim  to  military  fame,  was 
a  noteworthy  and  picturesque  figure  during 
his  last  years  as  a  retired  officer  of  the  United 
States  army  chiefly  because  he  represented 
the  patriotic  unity  of  our  country. 

THX    OPEN  SHOP 

THE  open  shop,  that  is.  a  shop  in  which 
union  men  and  non-union  men  may 
work  on  the  same  basis,  but  which  a  union 
may  not  control,  will,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicted, be  the  typical  workshop  of  the  future 
in  the  United  States.     During  the  period  of 
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mpact  organization  of  labor  unions,  it 
It  unnatural  that  many  of  them  should 
icquired  complete  control,  limiting  ap- 
*s,  limiting  output,  saying  who  should 
iloyed  and  who  should  not  be,  and  put- 
le  workman  of  the  least  skill  and  am- 
on  a  level  with  the  workman  of  the 
it  skill  and  ambition ;  and  such  unions 
£    gained    this  unfair  and  repressing 
%ht  to  maintain  it. 
they  make  a  losing  fight  because  they 
irectly  contrary  to    the  best  develop- 
of  workingmen  themselves.     The  com- 
•rganization  of  employers,  which  is  the 
xmspicuous  event  of  the  last  few  yars 
working  world,  is  squarely  and  guci-css- 
neeting  such  unions  as  contend  for  "the 
shop" — not,  as  a  rule,  in  a  spirit  of  hos- 
to  the  organization  of  labor,  but  in  hos- 
Mily  to  the  tyranny  of  labor. 
-.  recent  printers*  strike  throughout  the 
ry,  for  instance,  has  resulted  in  many 
in  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
er  of  "open  shops."     For  such  a  result 
•inters'  unions  will  not  be  worse  off  but 
■  off;  for  they  .will  at  last  turn  their  or- 
ttions  less  into  mere  msisses  of  men  to 
employers,  than  into   societies  parallel 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
;  card  of  membership  will  signify  char- 
skill,  and  an  ambition  to  build  up  their 
into  an  art.     Then  the  best    men  wilt 
a  chance  to  make  careers  commensurate 
their  qualities. 

'HE  AMBSICAH  AflTI-SALOON  LBAGVS 

IGANIZATION  will  work  miracles. 
Take  as  an  example  the  American 
Saloon  League,  which  was  started  a 
I  years  ago  in  Ohio.  It  is  made  up  of 
perance  "  people  of  every  creed  and  kind. 

do  not  agree  in  ultimate  aims,  but  they 
ree  in  the  wish  to  demolish  the  saloon  in 
OS.     Eight  thousand  churches  are  iden- 

with  its  work,  and  three  hundred  thous- 
lualified  voters  are  pledged  to  support  it. 
ity-five  Ohio  legislators  who  opposed  the 
ue  have  in  the  last  ten  years  been  de- 
d  in  re-election  or  renomination  by  its 
.s.  Of  those  legislators  who  did  not  have 
Dcal  option  platform  put  forward  by  the 
ue,  only  25  per  cent,  have  won  office. 
I  one  day  at  least  in  every  year,  every 

in  the  state  is  the  object  of  a  concerted 
k  by  temperance  lecturers  and  pleaders. 


This  day,  called  the  "field day,"  is  set  aside 
by  the  ministers  for  special  exhortation  from 
the  pulpits,  and  by  teachers  for  lectures. 
As  a  result  the  League  calculates  that  the 
saloons  that  they  have  closed  would  closely 
line  both  sides  of  a  street  two  and  one-half 
miles  long;  and  out  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
seventy-one  townships,  nearly  one  thousand 
are  "dry.  "  Because  Mr.  Herrick,  then  gover- 
nor of  Ohio,  insisted  on  some  changes  in  a  bill 
drawn  up  by  the  League  that  crippled  its  effi- 
cacy, he  was  the  worse  beaten  for  re-election, 
and  the  present  governor,  Mr  Pattison,  a 
friend  to  the  League,  was  elected  largely  by 
its  influence.  In  West  Virginia  the  League 
boasts  thirty-four  counties  "dried  up"  by  its 
sole  efforts;  in  Nebraska  it  says  that  the 
governor  of  1902  owes  his  election  to  the  same 
influence. 

The  force  of  this  battering  ram  of  temper- 
ance agitation  is  to  be  recognized.  It  includes 
bigoted  men  and  sects,  but  it  includes  also 
sensible  men  and  deliberate  organizations.  So 
long  as  they  can  hold  together,  they  must 
be  reckoned  with,  for  their  sincerity  is  un- 
doubted. 

THE  CHARGED  FASHION  IN  HOVELS 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  the  most  popular 
novels  were  the  novels  of  adventure — 
historical  tales  or  stories  of  outdoor  life.  The 
novel  that  we  Hked  was  the  novel  in  which 
things  came  to  pass— fighting  and  traveUng 
and  exploring  and  narrow  escapes — ^whether 
in  our  own  time  or  in  the  past,  whether  in 
countries  that  we  know  or  in  kingdoms  that 
were  imaginary.  We  followed  our  heroes 
through  many  dangers,  and  we  should  not 
have  thought  them  heroic  if  they  had  led 
quiet  lives. 

But  now  these  are  gone,  for  the  moment  at 
least.  The  novels  that  entertain  us  most,  or 
that  entertain  most  of  us,  arc  stories  of  social 
life.  The  heroes  are  become  heroines.  The 
thrilling  adventures  and  narrow  escapes  are 
the  adventures  and  escapes  of  ladies  who  for- 
get or  defy  social  conventions.  The  world  of 
social  "  functions, "  of  perfect  apparel,  of  coun- 
try house-parties,  of  fashionable  life,  is  opened 
to  us;  and  the  most  popular  novelists  of  the 
moment  are  women. 

What  this  change  of  fashion  in  fiction  signi- 
fies it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  it  is 
onlv  a  coincidence  that  the  most  popular 
writers  happen  to  be  those  who  use  this  social 
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world  for  our  entertainment;  or  it  may  be 
that  the  fashion  in  novels,  as  in  other  things, 
needs  to  swing  from  one  extreme  to  the  other 
to  produce  a  new  sensation.  Whatever  be 
the  explanation,  we  are  now  reading  social 
adventures  as  eagerly  as  we  were  lately  read- 
ing of  pirates  and  woodsmen  and  explorers 
and  all  kinds  of  men  on  horseback.  The 
cheerful  fact  is,  we  eagerly  read  a  story  of  any 
sort  if  only  it  be  told  to  our  liking,  and  the 
versatility  of  our  appetite  argues  a  good  di- 
gestion. 

ABOUT  KHOWinO  O0K  OWN  COUIfTRY 

AN  organized  and  publicly  announced 
effort  to  induce  the  people  of  the  East- 
em  states  who  go  to  Europe  for  their  vaca- 
tions to  go  to  the  Western  states  instead,  has 
provoked  an  exchange  of  both  sectional  com- 
pliment and  criticism.  The  West  declares 
that  many  Eastern  folk  do  not  know  either 
the  scenery  or  the  spirit  of  their  own  country; 
and  that  those  who  take  their  recreations  in 
Europe  before  they  learn  the  charm  and  the 
character  of  their  own  land  and  of  their  own 
countrymen  become  only  half-hearted  Ameri- 
cans. Of  coui^e,  too,  incidentally  it  is  kept 
in  mind  that  the  money  which  American 
travelers  spend  abroad  would  be  welcomed 
at  home.  But  the  main  thing  is  the  Western 
feeling  that  American  scenery,  the  American 
spirit,  American  enterprise  and  American 
character,  are  not  known  or  are  not  appre- 
ciated by  many  Eastern  people— in  all  which 
there  is  truth. 

The  Eastern  folk  reply  that  they  desire 
for  recreation  not  a  more  strenuous  life  but  a 
less — ^that  they  seek  quiet  and  relief  for  a 
time  from  activity  and  "  enterprise. "  Of 
course,  too,  there  are  means  of  cultivation  in 
Etuope  that  can  be  found  nowhere  else — old 
cities  and  old  civilizations,  and  the  art  trea- 
sures of  the  world.  All  this  is  not  only  legiti- 
mate but  desirable — necessary  indeed.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  why  a  trip  to  Europe 
is  preferred  by  many  to  a  trip  to  the  Far  West. 
It  is  cheaper,  easier  to  make,  and  more  com- 
fortable. There  is  yet  a  great  lack  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  Western  part 
of  it,  of  good  quiet  hotels  where  women  and 
children  in  particular  may  find  cleanliness 
and  good  food  and  good  service  for  a  moderate 
sum.  For  the  rich  there  are  luxurious  hotels 
in  most  regions  and  cities;  but  cultivated 
persons  of  small  incomes  must  pay  prices  that 


they  cannot  aSord  or  they  must  be  content 
with  service  that  tsikes  away  much  bom  the 
pleasure  of  the  trip.  And  aU  this  likewise  is 
true. 

But  in  the  controversy  the  Western  men 
have  one  great  fact  in  their  favor :  men  who 
do  not  meet  and  know  the  people  of  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  cannot  know  "the 
American  spirit."  They  miss  the  cue  to  the 
temper  of  the  time  and  of  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  It  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  American  citizen  to  know,  by 
personal  visits,  something  about  the  life  and 
the  activity  and  the  thought  of  the  people 
in  every  section  of  the  Republic — the  Pacific 
states  and  the  Southern  states  included. 

WHAT  THE  AUTOMOBILE  IS  DOINO 

THE  AUTOMOBILE  may  regard  itself  as 
the  most  fortunate  of  all  recent  inven- 
tions; for  society  has  adopted  it  as  a  fad; 
rich  men  squander  fortunes  on  it ;  the  common 
duties  of  everyday  life  demand  it;  its  "shows" 
are  fashionable  and  profitable;  its  manufac- 
turers flourish ;  and  all  the  forces  from  fashion 
to  utility  have  united  to  hasten  its  develop- 
ment. More  ingenuity  is  probably  appUed  to 
its  improvement  than  to  the  perfection  of 
any  other  mechanism ;  and  every  year  the  ad- 
vance toward  economy  and  practical  utility 
is  noteworthy.  Luxiuy  and  speed  have,  of 
course,  had  undue  attention  because  of  the 
patronage  of  the  rich ;  but  cheapness,  strength, 
safety,  and  all  the  other  qualities  that  go  to 
make  motor-cars  good  for  the  everyday  uses 
of  Ufe — by  persons  of  moderate  means  for 
pleasure  and  for  all  sorts  of  work — are  not  for- 
gotten. It  is  estimated  that  100,000  ma- 
chines are  now  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  already  within  sight  of  the  time 
when  these  machines  will  do  much  work  of 
the  sort  hitherto  done  by  horses  and  trolley 
cars.  Yet  the  horse  holds  his  own;  the  trolley 
car  broadens  its  area,  and  travel  by  steam 
railroads  continually  increases. .  Man's  ca- 
pacity for  getting  about  surely  was  not 
siispected  till  this  generation.  A  new  prod- 
uct of  manufacture,  a  new  subject  of  con- 
versation, an  aid  to  social  life,  a  new  luxury, 
an  instigation  to  good  roadbuilding,  a  new 
sport,  a  prod  to  the  study  of  mechanics  and 
of  scenery — from  the  point  of  view  of  in- 
dustry, or  of  education,  or  of  social  life,  or 
of  contemporaneous  literature,  what  an  aston- 
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MTt  it  plays — ^to  say  nothiog  of  the 
;  of  two  miles  in  a  minute. 

A  OUIDB  TO  GOOD  IHSVEAirCB 

I  most  important  result  of  the  scan- 
ialous  revelations  about  the  big  life  in- 
!   companies   is   that   every   man    is 
himself  such  questions  as  these:  ' 
he  policy  that  I  have  of  the  best  kind? 

not, can  I  exchange  it?  If  I  can  ex- 
it, on  what  terms?" 
mid  I  buy  another  policy?  If  so,  of 
ind,  and  in  what  kind  of  company  ? " 
ruld  I  buy  a  policy  at  all?  If  I  should, 
the  best  kind  for  a  man  of  my  age  and 
?'.' 

X  most  policies    are    so    complicated 
is  difficult  to  understand  them,  where 
nd  a  policy  that  I  can  thoroughly  un- 
d?" 
this  mood  is  cheaply  come  by  at  the 

millions  of  diverted  money — if  men 
y  continue  to  be  careful.  Before  you 
e  smallest  tract  of  land,  you  consult  a 
or   other   expert  about  its  title  and 

Yet  you  have  probably  bought  a 
insurance  policy  without  consulting 
y  except  the  man  who  sold  it  to  you. 
these  reasons  there  are,  perhaps,  no 
il  questions  now  in  men's  minds  to 
Kmnd  answers  are  more  eagerly  sought 
ch  questions  as  the  foregoing ;  and  The 
's  Work  will  undertake  to  answer 
1  its  April  number,  at  the  hands  of 
,  for  much  of  this  number  of  the 
oe  will  be  given  to  a  popular  and  in- 
le  explanation  of  the  constructive  and 
aspects  of  the  whole  befuddled  sub- 
Ne  have  had  enough  of  the  scandals, 
r  a  plain  way  to  wise  and  safe  per- 
3tion. 

C  DEHAHD  FOJI  FOOTBALL  RBFORM 

report  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Nichols, 
le  of  the  physicians  in  charge  of  the 
d  football  squad  during  the  last  season, 
hat  the  injuries  to  be  expected  are  by 
ns  trivial.  He  is  a  thorough  believer 
tics  and  is  an  authority  on  the  subject. 
;,  Mr.  Camp  admitted  in  an  interview 
ainer  Murphy's  and  Captain  Hogan's 
s  on  a  trip  to  Cuba  had  been  paid  for 
ad  that  special  tutors'  bills  had  been 
lor  other  athletes.  Immediately  after 
ason      closed,     Columbia     abolished 


the  game,  and  subsequently  the  Harvard 
Overseers  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting 
students  of  Harvard  from  participating  in 
intercollegiate  football  until  the  game  should 
be  satisfactorily  reformed,  and  some  time 
later  the  faculty  endorsed  the  action  of  the 
Overseers. 

A  little  later  the  delegates  from  the  "Big 
Nine"  of  the  Middle  West,  Chicago,  North- 
western, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Purdue,  and  Indiana  Universi- 
ties, passed  a  similar  resolution.  They  said 
further,  "It  is  not  a  question  between  modi- 
fying the  present  game  and  leaving  it  alone. 
It  is  a  choice  between  suspending  the  game  as 
an  intercollegiate  sport  or  cutting  away  its 
evils."  President  Etiot  in  his  annual  report 
declared  it  a  game  "wholly  unfit  for  colleges 
and  schools,"  and  followed  this  assertion  with 
eight  specific  charges. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Hadley  says 
that  he  and  the  Yale  faculty  are  content  to 
let  the  matter  rest  in  Mr.  Camp's  hands. 
President  Faunce  of  Brown,  is  also  a  defender 
of  the  game. 

Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  much  irrel- 
evant talk,  such  as  the  suggestion  to  change 
American  football  to  the  "open"  association 
game.to  which  it  has  little  more  resemblance 
than  to  the  "open"  game  of  basketball, 
the  earnest  and  widespread  desire  for  im- 
provement in  the  conditions  under  which  it 
is  played  is  certain  to  make  itself  felt  in  re- 
ducing the  disproportionate  emphasis  placed 
on  the  services  of  those  who  play  on  the 
teams  and  the  distortion  of  value  it  entails,  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the 
game,  with  its  cheapening  influence  and  the 
many  temptations  it  involves,  and  in  rel: 
egating  the  game  to  its  proper  sphere  in 
university  life.  In  doing  this,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  virility  and  strength  of  the  game  may 
not  be  lost,  for  it  has  its  fascinations  and  its 
heroes.  No  other  intercollegiate  contest  af- 
fords such  a  spectacle  as  the  43,000  people 
on  the  Harvard  Stadium  at  the  last  Har- 
vard-Yale game,  nor  have  the  spectators  of 
any  other  struggle  seen  a  game  of  more  human 
interest  than  the  one  that  was  played  that 
day. 

But  brutality,  physical  injury,  the  taint  cf 
money,  the  wrong  emphasis  it  gives  in  college 
life — all  these  continue  to  call  for  radical  re- 
form; and  radical  reform  failing,  abolition 
will  be  demanded  by  American  a  mmon  sense. 
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For  whatever  the  attitude  of  the  various 
colleges,  the  attitude  of  the  public  is  decided. 
The  game  may  continue  to  be  hard — the 
public  wants  it  so — and  sturdily  played,  but 
it  must  be  a  game  and  not  a  business. 

ABOUT  AH  BSSOK  OF  FACT 

ABOUT  three  months  ago,  a  man  of  wide 
knowledge  and  accurate  information 
Baid  tliat,  although  he  had  often  read  opinions 
and  conclusions  in  The  World's  Work  with 
which  he  did  not  agree,  he  had  never  read  a 
misstatement  of  fact.  Immediately  follow- 
ing such  a  flattering  opinion,  Mr.  Keys,  a 
writer  long  used  to  the  accurate  handling  of 
facts,  wrote  in  the  January  number  about 
tin  deposits  in  Indiana!  At  least  three  men 
who  knew  that  there  were  no  tin  deposits  in 
Indiana  read  this  incidental  and  gratuitous 
misstatement  in  manuscript  or  in  proof  with- 


out catching  it;  and  the  enor  Ripened— to 
be  discovered,  of  course,  on  the  very  diy  tbe 

magazine  was  pjibHshed. 

No  error  is  exciisable;  but  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  to. regret  that  this  one  oc- 
curred, for  it  has  shown  with  what  care  the 
m^azine  is  read.  Many  newsp^>er8  forth- 
with kindly  pointed  it  out' — incidentally  pro- 
claiming, of  course,  that  they  knew  all  the 
while  that  there  was  no  tin  deposit  in  Indiana. 
And  courteous  letters  have  been  received 
from  readers  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world  calHng 
attention  to  the  error.  If  other  erton  (rf 
fact  do  occur — and  it  is  feared  that  they  may 
in  spite  of  the  vigilance  o£  editors  and  proof- 
readers— may  they  all  be  like  this,  so  absurd 
and  gross  as  not  to  be  misleading!  In  the 
meantime  this  paragraph  is  meant  as  a  thank- 
ful acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  of  maov 
readers. 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN  AND  HIS  MONEY 

[Thit  ipace  ii  gitvn  eeery  mrmth.  to  an  explanation  of  tits  art  of  nuikmg  incettmenit.      "  Guiding  Prmopfu  /or 
Small  Invetlort"  appeared  in  January,  and  "IIow  a  Woman  May  Invetl  a  Small  Sum"  m  f<6niary.] 


THE  average  iitveslor  is  a  person  of  some 
means  and  considerable  knowledge; 
and  he  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
investment  market.  It  is  upon  liim  that 
the  financiers  of  the  world  depend  for  their 
support  in  creating  new  companies,  and 
in  selling  new  securities  for  the  old  ■  com- 
panies. 

The  average  man  is  the  average  investor. 
The  very  rich  have  so  much  money  to  invest 
that  they  can  afford  to  secure  the  best  special 
advice  in  buying  securities.  The  very  poor, 
and  those  people  wlio,  while  not ,  strictly 
speaking,  poor,  yet  use  u\y  all  their  funds  in 
living,  can  hardly  be  called  investors  at  all. 
The  average  investor  stands  between  the  two. 
He  is  a  merchant,  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a 
clergyman.  How  should  such  a  man  in- 
vest? 

He  does  not  wish  to  tie  up  his  slowly 
growing  surplus  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
not  free  it  if  emergency  arose.  He  wants  it 
so  invested  that  he  need  never  worry  over 
its  safety  or  its  income.     He   wishes  a  fair 


revenue,  good  security,  and  a  comfortable 
belief  that  his  funds  are  likely  to  grow  rather 
than  to  shrink  while  he  is  enjoying  the  rev- 
enue from  them.  To  meet  these  aims  is  the 
object  of  bond-dealers.  That  dealer,  or  that 
merchant  in  bonds,  who  can  select  for  his 
clients,  year  in,  year  out,  investments  that 
never  cause  worry,  that  yield  fair  reventie, 
and  that  grow  slowly  in  value,  is  the  success- 
ful dealer  in  bonds,  because  there  are  always 
many  investors  ready  to  buy  of  him  and  even 
to  continue  to  be  his  regular  customers. 

For  such  average  investors.  Government 
and  municipal  bonds  have  little  attraction. 
The  yield  from  such  investments  is  too  small. 
The  average  man  does  not  care  to  invest  his 
money  in  securities  that  will  produce  only 
'J  or  3i  per  cent.  He  would  rather  put  his 
money  in  a  bank  or  a  trust  company,  where  he 
can  draw  upon  it  at  will.  The  average  in- 
vestor wants  to  get  a  return  of  from  4  per 
cent,  to  5  per  cent,  on  his  investments;  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
able  to  get  such  a  return. 
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ppose  a  mercbant  has  gained  from  his 
ten  over  a  series  of  years,  an  average 
me  above  his  living  expenses  of  $4,000 
a.  He  is  not  familiar  with  conditions 
all  Street  or  other  bond  markets.  He 
xious  to  invest  this  money  in  securities 
are  safe,  that  yield  him  at  least  4}  per 
income,  and  that  will  make  it  possible 
m  to  free  his  funds  if  he  should  ever  need 
loney — if,  for  example,  he  should  decide 
:pand  his  business. 

will  find  what  he  wants  in  the  bonds  of 
irations.     The  bonds  listed  by  the  New 

Stock  Exchange  afford  a  sufficiently 

choice.  He  can,  with  perfect  safety, 
irst  mortgage  railroad  and  street  railway 
}  that  are  legal  investments  for   New 

savings  banks  that  will  yield  him  as 
as  4  3-10  per  cent.  If  he  wants  all  his 
tments  in  a  form  that  can  quickly  be 
d  into  cash  in  case  of  need,  he  will  not 
yond  the  Stock  Exchange  list. 
t  him  take  any  financial  review  of  the 

market  running  back  over  twelve 
hs,  and  showing  the  amount  of  each 
of  bond  bought  and  sold  on  the  New 
Stock  Exchange,  and  the  prices  at  every 

Let  him  pick  out  from  this  list  twelve 

of  bonds  which  are  frequently  bought 
wU.  and  which  yield  from  4J  per  cent, 
per  cent,  interest  at  their  current  price, 
ded  that  this  is  not  the  highest  price  at 
1  they  have  been  sold  in  the  past  year  or 
This  selection  is  easily  made,  following 
St  in  the  annual  review. 

should  then  look  carefully  into  the  na- 
of  each  bond.  If  it  is  selling  far  below 
ce  value,  he  should  find  out  from  well  in- 
•d  people  and  publications  why  its  price 
low,  and  he  should  also  try  to  discover 

chance  there  is  that  it  will  advance  to 
rithin  a  few  years.  Perhaps  half  of  the 
5  selected  will  fail  to  satisfy  the  investor 
ing  safe  to  invest  in.  These  should  be 
k  out  of  his  list.  He  may  select  his  in- 
dents from  the  remaining  six.  All 
d  be  "active"  bonds,  that  is,  bonds  at 
$2,000,000  worth  of  which  are  bought 
Mid  on  the  Stock  Exchange  every  year. 

take  bonds  of  which  few  sales  are  made 
e  Exchange,  he  may  find  trouble  in  dis- 
g  of  his  own  if  at  any  time  he  should 

or  need,  to  turn  his  investments  into 

immediately, 
ecting  from  the  six  and  making  purchases 


to  whatever  amounts  he  wishes,  he  will 
then  have  a  varied  investment  of  at  least 
fairly  active  bonds,  yielding  fair  revenue, 
affording  good  security,  and  giving  the  buyer 
a  share  in  any  advances  that  may  be  made 
through  the  company's  prosperity  or  the 
bettermen-  of  its  credit.  Such  bonds  can 
generally  be  held  without  hesitation  through 
all  crises,  no  matter  how  bad.  Even  when  all 
the  bonds  on  the  Stock  Exchange  list  decline 
in  price,  the  average  investor  may  securely 
hold  his  bonds,  and  enjoy  bis  revenue  through- 
out the  period,  quite  confident  that  the  bonds 
will  return  to  their  former  prices. 

Many  shrewd  and  successful  investors,  how- 
ever, put  half  the  money  they  have  to  invest 
into  such  bonds  as  these,  and  the  remainder 
into  bonds  which  are  vcrj-  well  secured,  but 
very  inactive,  that  is,  that  are  infrequently 
bought  and  sold  on  the  Exchange.  Often 
bonds  are  selected  which  are  not  listed  on  the 
Exchange,  and  which  are  known  only  to  local 
investors  and  bond  dealers.  A  fair  example 
of  this  method  is  furnished  in  the  following 
list  of  investments  for  $25,000,  advised  not 
long  ago  by  one  of  the  conservative  banking 
houses  of  New  York: 

LIST   OF  BONI>S 

$5,000  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
refunding  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  yield  4.30  per  cent. 

Ss.ooo  Rio  Grande  Western  Consoli- 
dated  4    per    cent,    bonds  to  yield  4.50  per  cent. 

tS.ooo  United  Railways  Company  of 

St.  Louis  s  per  cent,  bonds  to  yield  4.85  per  cent. 

ts.ooo  Detroit  Edison  Company,   ist 

5  per  cent,  bonds to  yield  j-oo  per  cent. 

$5,000  Chicago   and  Eastern  Illinois 

guaranteed  certificates to  yield  4.50  percent. 

Total to  yield  4.60  per  cent. 

This  list  could  be  varied  indefinitely  by 
substituting  any  other  bond  in  the  same  class 
for  any  bond  in  the  list.  All  are  safe.  The" 
two  first  named  are  bonds  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  easily  bought  or  sold 
at  any  time,  and  fair  collateral  for  loans  with 
any  bank.  The  other  three  are  less  frequently 
bought  and  sold.  The  third  and  fourth  were 
not  listed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  time 
that  this  was  written.  There  was  a  fair 
chance  when  the  list  was  made  up,  for  the 
bonds  to  increase  in  price.  This  is  a  point 
that  the  average  investor,  perhaps,  fails  ade- 
quately to  grasp.  The  Rock  Island  4  per 
cent,  bonds  in  the  above  list,  for  instance. 
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could  have  been  bought  at  one  time  last  year 
for  $950  per  $1,000  bond.  Later,  they  sold 
for  as  much  as  $980.  There  was  here  a  rise 
in  value  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  annual 
interest  on  every  bond. 

The  average  investor,  in  buying  securities 
for  investments,  can  aflord  to  be  shrewd.  He 
can  find  bonds  that  will  give  him  good  revenue, 
and  that  still  give  him  a  chance  to  share  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  For  this  reason, 
a  wise  buyer  will  confine  his  purchases  to  the 
bonds  of  corporations  with  which  he  is  more 
or  less  familiar,  either  through  personal  know- 
ledge or  through  study.  A  St.  Louis  investor 
will  find  bonds  on  the  St.  Louis  Exchange 
representing  Missouri  property,  which  he  can 
afford  to  invest  in.  He  will  know  their 
prospects.  If  the  bonds  for  any  reason  are 
selling  at  a  discount,  he  will  judge  for  himself, 
whether  they  have  a  chance  some  day  to  be 
more  valuable.  In  the  same  way,  the  aver- 
age investor  in  any  part  of  the  country  can 
find  real  bargains  for  his  investment  in  the 
securities   of  local   enterprises. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  in  all  investment, 
one  or  two  cardinal  points.  The  first  is  that 
no  one  is  giving  value  away.  This  will  lead 
to  caution.  The  second,  equally  important, 
is  that  nearly  all  the  old,  underlying,  first 
mortgage  bonds  of  railroads,  now  sold  at  very 
high  prices  in  the  markets,  were  at  one  time 
bought  by  investors  at  prices  far  below  their 
present  prices.  Likewise  there  are  bonds 
in  the  market  to-day  that  will  later  be  worth 
much  more  than  their  present  value. 

"Gilt  edge  bonds,"  those  that  arc  safe 
rather  than  productive  of  large  returns,  are 
not  reasonable  investments  for  the  average 
man.  They  are  the  proper  form  of  invest- 
ment for  the  savings  banks,  or  the  trustees 
of  estates.  The  average  man  is  not  a  de- 
positor in  a  savings  bank,  nor  do  his  invest- 
ments need  the  character  that  belongs  to  the 
investments  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
The  average  man  is  entitled  to  an  increase  in 
the  value  of  his  investments,  just  as  much  as 
to  growth  in  his  business. 

"I  am  not,"  says  one  of  the  biggest  in- 
vestors in  New  York,  "putting  money  away 
just  to  keep  it.  I  am  trying  to  plant  it 
where  it  will  grow,  without  watching.  I 
have  no  time  to  watch  it,  but,  when  I  inven- 
tory my  investments  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
I  want  to  find  an  increase  in  the  market 
value  of  my  stocks  and  bonds 'at  least  equal 


to  the  amount  of  interest  I  have  gathered 
from  them  during  the  year.  I  buy  good 
bonds,  because  I  don't  want  to  worry.  I  buy 
the  bonds  of  railroads  and  other  compBnies 
that  are  well  located,  'well  managed,  ami  pro- 
gressive, because  I  want  to  share  m  the  ad- 
vantages of  location,  management,  and  ad- 
vance. More  than  any  other  one  thi&g,  I 
avoid  the  bonds  of  properties  that  are  » 
fully  grown,  solid,  and  wealthy  that  they 
have  reached  their  limit.  There  is  no  profit 
in  buying  the  old  bonds  of  the  old  railways. 
Our  fathers  gathered  the  profits  from  them; 
we  are  of  another  generation,  and  we  have 
railroads  of  our  own  to  choose  from. " 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  mistakes  of  the 
average  investor  is  to  put  too  great  a  prfr 
portion  of  his  money  in  one  bond,  or  in  the 
bonds  of  one  group  of  properties.  He  is 
courting  trouble.  He  should  keep  his  list 
varied.  Even  in  the  times  of  greatest  pros- 
perity, troubles  may  arise  in  certain  localities, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado 
coal  strike,  or  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  Railway  affair.  Investors  who  had 
their  savings  in  bonds  of  the  Colorado  cor- 
porations alone  saw  big  "paper  losses"  in  the 
year  or  so  of  that  strike.  Those  who  held 
their  bonds  saw  the  losses  quickly  made  up, 
but  many  otherwise  shrewd  investors  lost 
a  large  part  of  their  fortunes  through  ner- 
vousness ,  and  through  the  mistake  of  having 
too  great  a  proportion  of  their  money  invested 
in  what  amounted  to  one  venture. 

When  a  man's  investments  grow,  it  will  be 
well  for  him  not  to  invest  more  than  20  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  in  one  bond,  or  in  one  group 
of  bonds.  To  do  so  not  only  exposes  the 
buyer  to  the  danger  noted,  but  it  also  n£UTOws 
the  chances  for  profit.  Bonds,  being  prac- 
tically liens  on  property,  generally  advance 
or  dechne  in  value  in  groups.  The  bonds  of 
the  Southern  railroads,  for  instance,  will  be 
likely  to  decline  in  a  year  when  the  cotton 
crop  is  short,  or  the  price  of  cotton  low,  be- 
cause the  credit  of  the  railroads  will  decline 
slightly  with  declining  revenues,  and  because 
there  will  always  be  more  or  less  selling  firom 
Southern  investors,  to  whom  the  crop  failure 
comes  closely  home.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
boom  year  will  bring  increases  in  the  values 
of  bonds.  A  wise  investor  makes  up  his  list 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  be  a  partner  in 
prosperity,  no  matter  what  part  of  the  country 
it  may  strike. 
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|HE  peop 


BY 

M.  G,  CUNNIFF 


;HE  people  of  Texas  wonder  why  the 
Nation  is  so  perturbed  about  regu- 
lating railroad  rates.     It  is  one  of 

many  distinctions  that  they  regulate, 


It  is  not  so  noteworthy,  after  all.  that  Texas 
is  a  "great  big"  slate,  that  could  legally  have 
ten  senators  if  it  wished  amicably  to  break 
like  a  glass  snake,  into  five  parts,  as  provided 


lly  the   rates,   but   the  railroads  them-     by  the   contract   made   when   it   consented  to 


Nor  do  they  fear  the  growth  of  an 
iean  plutocracy.  "It  is  just  as  easy 
inage  the  corporations  as  to  have  the 
rations  manage  you,"  say  the  legislators 
the  rice  ftclds  and  the  cotton  fields,  the 
y  woods"  and  the  llano  estacadc.  the 
ng  cities  and  the  mcsquite-grown  ranges. 
van  from  "the  forks  of  the  creeks  and 
leads    of    the    caflons-."     Indeed,    after 


become  one  of  the  United  States.  "Don't 
you  go  whirling  us  around,"  said  a  Texas 
editor,  "on  TexJine  or  Brownsville,  or  El 
Paso,  or  Orange.  Everybody  knows  that  if 
you  tipped  the  state  up  and  flapped  it  north 
like  a  tossed  pancake,  it  would  knock  down 
the  skyscrapers  of  St.  Paul;  and,  east,  that 
El  Paso  would  drop  into  the  Atlantic;  and, 
south,  that  the  state  would  blot  out  most  ot 


;  every  visible  bit  of  corporation  pro-      Mexico.     Of   course    Texas    is    big;    children 


in  Texas — ^and  some  additional  miles 
Iroad  that  projected  over  the  border — 
ast  legislature,  after  deep  and  subtle 
hi ,  somcwh at  hard  to  explain .  but 
'very  enlightened,  passed  an  "intangible 
iv"  This  taxes  all  corporation  valuea 
me  cannot  see  or  put  one's  hand  on. 


Icam  in  school  that  it's  big."  The  real 
shining  glory  of  Texas  lies  in  the  way  a  com- 
monwealth of  265,000  square  miles,  and  a 
few  more,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
3,000,000,  drawn  from  ever\'where.  including 
more  than  600,000  Negroes,  that  is  Eastern, 
Western,  Southern,  and  Northern,  with  sea- 


I 


ports    and    ocean    front,    rich    and    populous 
farms,  wideawake  and  growing  cities,  incred- 


\ 


> 


Sv  cmmmy  of  Farm  tn^K* 
A  TEXAS  KANGCK 
A  ■urrivil  of  Ibt  old  djiT*.  but  ilill  >  (okc 


BrFniromrnritu  M  X  *T>lt  R. 
THE  TEXAS  LONC-llORif 

Tbc  pktuiuque  bul  lliin  ultli  u[  virly  days  tCuit  have  lunr  dinpiiuid 

ible  areas  of  cattle  range,  rainy  climate, 
rainless  climate,  and  tropics  and  snow,  pull- 
ing people  into  it  so  fast  that  it  is  drawing  the 
Nation's  centre  of  population  southward- 
how  this  lavish  rari<?gated  empire  is  handling 
its  task  of  living  hy  high  ideals. 

In  temper  it  is  not  essentially  Southern, 
yet  curiously  it  is  the  great  steadfast  garrison 
of   the   Democratic   party,   measuring  hy  its 
200,000  Democratic  majority  its  own  politics! 
self-sufficiency   and  its   indifference  to  sucli 
waves  of  emotion  as  lately  swept  the  country. 
The    continued     domination    of     one    party 
anywhere    results,   traditionally,  in    political 
coma  complicated  with    corruption,     It  hae 
not   happened   that   way   in   Texas,     A  to- 
tinguished    Texan    said,    "We    can't    have  B 
vigorous  intellectual  life  in  Texas,  free  speech, 
and  the  clash  of  conflicting  ideas,  till  theie^ 
an  opposition  political  party  here.     But  the 
corporations    can't    run   us,    we    elect 


novr,  bcely  cililc  U11I  hive  ukcn  the  place  of   llie  " 


ir  educational  system  is  as  good  as 
any  state,  and  We're  developing  such 
luctive  empire  that,  within  two  de- 
no  other  state  will  be  able  to  compare 
IS. ' '  There  spoke  the  Texas  spirit, 
coolly  arrogant  self-sufficiency.  Tasks 
Other,  older,  more  compact,  and  more 
ais  commonwealths  cannot  accomplish, 
can — and  does.  It  is  all  alive  and  a- 
vith  a  buoyant  business  progressive- 
hat  is  piling  up  wealth,  but  a  diffused 
I  And  yet  its  better  educated  citizens 
it  lusty  enough  to  retain  its  political 
land  surpass  the  other  states  in  ac- 
;■  wealth,  while  solving  the  problems 


of  democracy  in  intellectual  battles  on 
poUtical  and  economic  issues.  With  all 
deference  to  New  York,  and  Massachusetts, 
and  Ohio,  and  California,  the  competency 
and  iusty  promise  of  Texas  cannot  now  be 
matched  in  the  Union. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Captain  Zebulon 
Pike  returned  from  the  first  American  ex- 
ploration of  it  to  report  to  President  Jefferson 
and  the  American  people  what  this  then 
Spanish  province  was  like,  for  up  to  that 
time  if  had  been  an  unknown  land.  Ten 
years  ago,  with  people  still  liying  within  its 
boundaries  over  whose  heads 'had  flown  the 
Spanish,  flag,  the  Mexican  flag,  the  lone  star 
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HUW   AGRICULTURE    IS  CONDUCTED   iS    THE    "BLACK   WAXY  ■■    BELT 


flag  of  the  Texas  Republic,  the  Confederate 
flag,  and  the  Stars,  and  Stripes,  it  celebrated 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  as  a  state.  The 
history  since  Zeb  Pike's  long  march  has  been 
3.  glorious  record  that  lives  on  every  Texan's 


STEAM  FARM  MACHINERY  NEAR   KuUSTON 


tongue  to-day-     You  gather  from  Texas  con- 
versation that  the  massacre  of   the   Alajno 
happened  last  month,  that  the  Mexican  War' 
occurred  last  week,  and  that  the  Civil  AVar  i 
was  a  tragedy  of  yesterday-     Every  Texas  * 
child  is  required  to  know  his  Texas  historj" 
When    he    grows   up   he   does    not    forget  it. 
The  unique  Texas  tradition  becomes  a  part  of 
the  daily  life  and  thought  of  the  state,  as  few 
other  states'  traditions  permeate  its  people- 
even    those  of    Massachusetts   and   Vir^ia. 
It  is  a  fine  and  inspiring  thing.     It  makes  you 
feel  like  an  outsider,  but  you  admire  the  pride 
and  self  confidence  it  gives  the  Texans.     Some 
other  states   would   be    less   ridden   by  tbt 
forces  that  assail  democracy,  if  their  stuidy 
traditions  mingled  more  with  the  unceasing 
daily    talk    of    money -making,    even    though 
but  few  states  have  heroes  quite  like  Stephen 
Austin,    Davy    Crockett ,    Ben    M  ilam.    and 
Sam  Houston  in  their  background      But  it 


OUT  ON    THL    HLAIS^   Ut    W£ST  TEXAS 
A   Itiwn   sprin^g  *ip   where   iindergroun-d  water  has   been  dijC4~rv-eied 


IS  the  5tory  o£  what  Texas  has  been  thinking 
and  doing  in  the  ten  years  sint;e  its  celebration 
of  fifty  years  of  statehood,  that  gives  the 
promise  oi  its  future  preeminence.  It  is  its 
modern  activities,  its  life  and  thought  of  to- 
day, its  desert-conquering,  its  city-building, 
its  solution  of  the  problems  that  vex  all  the 
slates,  its  sea-mastery,  its  education. 

So  many  kinds  of  people  have  combined  to 
make  the  present  populattun  that  the  prev- 
alent speech  of  the  state  is  plain  American, 
Southerners  came  into  it  first,  with  their 
slow  drawl  from  which  the  "r's"  have 
disappeared,  Middie-Westetners  went  down 
.there  with  their  burring  tongues.  Yankees 
came  with  their  twang.  The  German  revolu- 
tion sent  a  colony  there,  and  an  Irish  uprising 
sent  another.  Englishmen  went  out  on  the 
ranches.  Northern  cities  sent  business  men 
ith  their  brisk  colloquial  speech.  Harvard 
men  and  Yale  men  and  Stanford  men  and 
University  of  Texas  men  entered  the  state's 
life,  and  transacted  iheir  business,  taught, 
fought,  and  made  love  in  cultivated  accents. 


The  life  on  the  plains  before  the  days  of  the 
wire  fence  bred  a  class  of  free-stepping, 
straight -from -the-sliQulder  men  who  had  cre- 
ated a  picturesque  speech  of  thtir  own. 
Dialect  so  rubbed  against  dialect  that  notice- 
able oddities  were  worn  away.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  in  any  other  section  you  can  observe 
in  the  people's  speech  little  shades  of 
Southern,  Eastern,  Western,  British,  and 
Negro  inflections  without  the  frank  adoption 
of  any  one  kind.  In  Houston  you  will  hear 
Southern  accents,  in  El  Paso  Western  ones,  in 
Dallas  New  York  ones,  in  Corpus  Christi  an 
occasional  Mexican  word,  But.  taking  an 
average,  a  Texan  does  not  burr  his  "  r's," 
nor  does  he  omit  them;  he  talks  tlirough 
neither  teeth  nor  nose.  He  talks  plain 
American.  Nothing  could  suggest  more  clear- 
ly how,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  Tna.tters  of 
life,  a  widely  diversified  mixture  of  people, 
some  of  them  spread  more  widely  apart  than 
the  people  in  Vermont  are  from  those  in  Ohio, 
have  combined  themselves  into  a  homogen' 
cous  commonwealth. 
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THE  PUBLIC  MARKET  AT  HOUSTON 

One  must  go  to  Texas  to  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  distances  and  diversities  and 
bignesses  and  contradictions  a  Texan  must 
hold  in  his  mind  when  he  thinks  of  his  state. 
Up  near  Tcxline,  at  the  top  of  the  Panhandle, 
the  cattle  out  on  the  staked  plains  are  freezing 
to  death  in  a  driving  blizzard,  while  the 
bananas  are  ripening  in  the  sunshine  down 
near  Brownsville,  and  the  anacahuita  tree 
is  blooming  for  its  eleventh  month  in  the  year. 


It  rains  and  rains  in  southeast  Texas  SO  that 
flood-marks  stand  out  clear  on  the  live  oaks 
that  trail  their  moss  in  the  swamps,  and  it 
rains  enough  in  the  "black  waxy"  belt,  that 
runs  straight  through  central  Texas,  to  water 
some  of  the  richest  cotton  fields  in  the  world. 
They  tell  a  story  of  a  real  estate  man  escorting 
a  prospective  buyer  through  sdkne  south- 
eastern Texas  swamp-land. 

"What  are  those  dark  marks  on  the 
trees,"  asked  the  prospective  buyer. 

"Oh,  that's  where  the  hogs  rub  their  backs 
against  the  trws,"  said  the  agent.  "Now 
you  see  this  land  will  raise " 

"But  what  made  these  marks  here?" — the 
train  was  moving  rapidly. 

"Oh  the  hogs — Now,  as  I  was  saying " 

"Look  here,"  said  the  revolting  victiai, 
"either  the  hogs  down  here  are  seven  kA 
high,  or  else  you  kee]y  hippopotamuses,  and 
this  is  a  lalte  on  vacation." 

Of  course  there  is  really  only  enough  rtJP 
for  good  crops,   and    swamps  exist    or 


THX  COURT  HOUSB  AT  DKMTOH  CRT 


THE  HIGH  SCHQOt.  AT  UOUffTON 


ni«   HEART  or  THE    BUSINESS   DlSTKICf  OF 

SAN  Asrasio 

he  San  AdIitbId  River  which  fluwi  tliimugh  \hr  cilii 

do  in  other  wel3-watered  countries, 
'there  is  also  rain  enough  here  for  the 
ey  woods,"  one  of  the  most  luxuriant 
ths  of  timber  in  the  country,  acres  and 
re  miles,  and  counties  of  it,  But  ride 
I  east  Texas  thirty-six  hours  straight 
.     You  will  have  traveled  as  far  as  from 


IN    URACKENKIDGE   PARK,  SAN   ANTONIO 

New  York  to  Chicago,  but  you  are  still  in 
Texas,  If  you  ask  the  people  when  it  rains, 
they  will  tell  you  that  "strictly  speaking  it 
doesn't    rain    at    all."       LeagTie    on    league. 


TH£   UEAUTirUL  GOMAL-yEW   BRAUNrELS,  TEXAS 
m>f*  1  Omnia  coloair  hu  devtlDpid  i.  wonderful  [uming  conuDuuU) 


U>  nMitor  Id  ilH  M.  IL.  d;T  K.  K. 


II-.   fhJiirlAV   Iff  Iht    L^uir   L.....>l    l^'hiJ 

THE     BKOW\SVILL».     I-IKK     DKP.ARTM  EN'T    CKtiyMNG 
THE   KKW    KAII.KOAIl 

county  on  county,  are  flimg  uut  under  the 
bSue  sky  anil  the  cottony  clouds,,  dr>'  as  chalk 
and  scrubby  with  inesquite  and  cactus.  It  is 
another  land,  the  Far  West  of  butte  and 
desert-     ''We  dig  for  our  wood  and  climb  for 


l»V  t^'innv  ^4  llic  iauti  1  USA  Aitf 

MR.  John   CLUSNKR   STANUING    in     his  ninth  ITROP 

OF   Al-FALKA   IN    ONE  VKAR 

111  llii  Bill  (Jtaiidc  c'lunstii  iluwii  neai  Bnm-nirillt 


imr  water"  they  say  out  here,  which  meaas 
that  they  bum  mesquile  roots  and  pipe 
water  dawn  from  distant  mountain  springs. 
In  Galveston  foreign  ssilors  roll  alon^ 
the  streets  and  the  whiff  of  the  sea  is  in  the 
air,  Steamers  jjull  into  the  harbor  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  trade-paths  ot  Ihe 
high  seas  and  the  loading  of  huge  cargoes  are 
the  matters  its  business  men  discuss,  in 
spirit  the  city  is  next  door  to  London  and 
New  York.  Deal  Smith  County  adjoilB 
northern  New  Mexico,  and  is  not  far  from 


L 


HOW    THE   WATHK  IS  PirMPri)    l.'P  FROM   THE  CANON 
OF   THE   KIO  GKANDE 


THE   RESULT   OF  THAT  WATER   ArTEH    QNfc    VLAKT 
TIME 


]  ^  .  'Linc^j  "f  rhr  <piiM  *."air  Mmil 
IST   AKTr.SlAN    Wtl.L    IS    THF    in!llWVSViH.E 
COVSTRV-ON   THE    KISU  RANCH 

lo.  The  dwelltrs  on  its  farms  ami 
in  the  very  heart  of  our  great  inland 
plain,  talk  chiefly  of  the  breeding  of 
ird  ami  Durham  cattle.  Dallas  and 
jporth  feel  that  their  next  neiElihor  is 

Eis.  Their  citizens  are  business  men 
anufacturcra.  Most  of  them  have 
ifrom  the  East  and  the  North,  The 
ities  differ  from  Syracuse  or  Buffalo  or 
[field.  Mass.,  only  in  being  newer  and 
ring  a  more  noticeable  spirit  of  bustle, 
nont  has  interests  in  the  sugar  fields  of 
cuiaiana  border,  and  El  Paso  is  the 
polis  of  a  region  that  extends  as  far 
IS  eastern  Arizona  and  as  far  south  as 
9hua  in  Mexico.  The  schools  and 
les  and  business  blocks  in  Dallas  are 
years  old;  those  in.  San  AntOnio.  two 
ed. 

farms   about   Nacogdoches  were    rais- 

orn    before    the     Mexican     War,    and 

have    been    raising    one    crop    a    year 

tince;  those  about   KingsviUe  produced 

List    crops   last  year,    and   they    raise 

lC    N  acogdoches    people    arc    third 


Hi  ,ri[irlr^v  iif  III*  LVulf  Liafl  B<4j 
THE   RANCH    HOUSK    AT  THK    KING    RANCH    IN 
SOUTHERN    TEXAS 

generation  Texans;  the  KingsviUe  settlers 
came  in  but  yesterday.  The  state  has  more 
than  I2.000  miles  of  railroad  line— more  than 
any  other  state— but  in  some  places  you  can 
travel  only  by  stage  coach.  The  Railroad 
Commission  is  curbing  the  railroads  by  the 
demand  of  the  people,  and  the  railroads  are 
doing  more  than  any  other  agency  to  develop 
the  state,  with  the  active  help  of  the  people 
who  elect  the  men  who  check  them.  There 
are  "Jim  Crow"  cars  in  Houston;  there 
are  none  in  Galveston,  only  a  few  hours  away. 
Som<j  counties  are  as  overrun  with  Negroes 
as  the  black  belt  of  Georgia;  in  others  there 
are  none,  Texans  hate  the  Negro,  are  fond 
of  the  Negro,  consign  him  to  perdition,  and 
declare  that  they  cannot  get  along  without 
him.  Perhaps  half  the  dwellers  in.  Hidalgo 
and  Cameron  Counties  are  Mexicans;  the  peo- 
ple in  Lamar  and  Red  Rivtr  Counties  never 
see  a  Mexican.  Everybody  is  prosperous; 
there  are  few  men  who  are  rich.     The  farms 


GENERAL  SAM    HOUSTON,   THE    FATHER  OF  TEXAS 
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ll— tittle  irrigated  patches  that  drink 
;rs  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  El  Paso 
ido.  They  are  big— the  JC,  I.  T,  Ranch 
Panhandle  is  said  to  be  so  named 
it  readies  into  ten  counties  in  Texas 
lly  covers  five.  The  state  is  wild; 
angers   have  to   patrol  the  Mexican 

It  is  tamo;  thirty -six  of  the  thirty- 
.nties  in  the  Panhandle,  are  Prohibi- 
Qties.  The  popular  hero  of  the  stale, 
imous  choice,  is  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
ui  who  wouid  vole  for  him  for  Pr«si- 

as  rare   as    a   Democrat   in    Maine. 

Texan  is  talking  of  his  stale  he  is 
if  all  these  things,  of  South,  of  North, 
.West. 


THE    NEW    RANCHING 


ihanked,   long-homed   steers  roamed 
raced  ranges  of  the  state  not  many 


years  ago  on  an  allowance  of  ten  acres  to 
a  steer,  for  then,  as  now,  Texas  raised  more 
cattle  than  any  other  pan  of  the  country. 
To-day  if  you  hunted  for  a  long-homed  steer 
you  could  not  find  it.  An  Oklahoma  rancher 
who  kept  an  agent  busy  scouring  Texas  a  year 
for  a  hunch  of  long-homs  failed  to  get  a 
single  first-class  specimen.  Year  by  year  the 
ranchers  have  bred  up  their  cattle.  The 
worst  you  see  amid  the  cactus  and  the  yuccas 
of  the  west  Texas  plains  are  fat  calico  steers 
that  bulge  with  beef  where  the  long-homs 
showed  bon<^s;  and,  ofterser,  the  bunches  that 
collect  about  the  water-holes  on  the  great 
ranches  in  south  Texas  and  up  in  the  Pan- 
handle are  "white-faces."  as  they  call  the 
Herefords,  or  fa.tter,  if  less  hardy,  sleek  red 
Durhams.  There  are  a  billion  beeves  in  the 
state,  and  year  by  year,  as  bunches  flow  in  a 
steady  stream  to  the  packing  houses  at  Fort 
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Worth.  Kansas  City.  St.  Louis  and  Chirago, 
the  poorer  ones  melt  away.  The  best  are 
saved  for  breeding.  And  with  the  constant 
crossing  of  range  cattle  with  Herefords, 
Dunhams  and  other  fine  stock,  the  herds 
grow  thunkier,  fatter,  heavier,  slower  and 
more  profitable  year  by  year.  A  big  ranch- 
man will  not  think  twice  of  paying  Sio.ooo 
for  a  pure-bred  Hereford  hull,  and  the  un- 
alloyed enthusiasm  with  which  he  will  praise 
the  points  of  his  white-faced  calves  tells  you 
that  he  does  not  raise  cattle  merely  to  make 
money.  He  does  make  money .  You  may 
see  a  half  dozen  milltonaires  almost  any  after- 
noon expressing  their  opinion  of  the  Beef 
Trust  at  one   of  the   hotels  in  San  Antonio. 
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But  it  is  his  eonnoisseurship  in  fine  cattle  that 
gives  the  zest  to  his  life.  Not  that  he  likes  to 
have  a  little  bunch  of  picturesque  stock  in  a 
jiasture  near  his  house,  in  the  manner  of  a 
"gentleman  farmer"  in  the  East;  liis  scale 
is  big.  One  night,  for  example,  a  group  of 
cattlemen  stood  talking  in  a  hotel  at  Beeville 
in  southern  Texas,  -One  asked  another  if  he 
had  bought  many  cattle  from  a  third  ranch- 
man, not  present,  who  boasted  of  his  wonder- 
ful Red  Polls.  "No,"  was  the  reply,  "only 
a  couple  of  carloads.  I'm  going  to  breed 
them  with  range  cattle,  and  if  1  git  g' 
results  I'll  buy  a  lot  of  them." 
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They  do  everj'lhing  else,  these  cattlemen, 
in  the  same  large  way ,  and  they  know  how  to 
live.  You  may  hear  in  San  Angelo  of  one 
who  came  to  New  York  and  dined  with  a 
Well-knoWn  corporation  lawyer,  but,  as  he 
afterward  confessed,  did  not  know  exactly 
how  to  tel!  his  hostess  that  he  liked  the 
dinner, 

"I  thought  and  thought."  he  said,  "but  at 
East  1  got  it.  'Madam.'  I  said  to  her,  'that 
was  sure  a  fine  dinner.  It  was  just  like 
eating  a  whole  meenu  page  out  of  the  Ladies' 
Home    Journal.'" 

But  many  of  the  cattle  kings  live  as  luxu- 
riously at  their  great  ranch-houses  as  even 
corporation  lawyers  in  New  Yor1'_,  and 
if  their  comfortable  city  houses  in  San  Antonio, 
Austin  or  Houston  happen  to  be  empty 
their  owners  are  likely  to  be  traveling  in 
Europe  or  taking  a  vacation  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts shore,  at  Colorado  Springs  or  tl 
Los  Angeles.  However  little  the  rest  of  the 
world  visits  Texas,  Texans  do  visit  the 
of  the  world. 

There  is  an  association  with  headqua 
at  Fort  Worth  called  "The  Cattle  Raisers' 
Association  of  Texas, "  whose  president  livrs 
in  El  Paso,  its  secretary'  in  Fort  Worth,  and 
its  executive  committeemen  in  cattle  centrts 
from  Colorado  to  the  Rio  Grande.  AH  tbi 
important  cattlemen  belong  to  it.  Wit|i 
thoroughly  Texan  cfliciency  they  exert  their 
combined  efforts  before  the  Icgislstur*,  i»: 
Washington  and  through  the  range  country* 
for  an>'thing  the  cattle  industry  needs.  The 
organization  has  fought  the  Beef  Trust  and 
fought  the  railroads  before  the  Railroad 
Commission  to  force  them  to  give  fair 
and  good  service.     It  maintains  a  lobb; 
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Washington  to  urge  railroad  rate  regulation. 
so  that  the  cattlemen  may  be  as  well  served 
in  other  states  as  in  Texas,  And  its  drastic 
measures  have  made  cattle  stealing  perhaps 
the  most  unhealthful  occupation  that  a 
criininal  could  enter,  It  keeps  inspectors  at 
shipping  and  market  points  to  see  that  no  man 
sells  ca'ttle  bearing  another  man's  brand. 
When  a  steer  of  one  brand  arrives  in  Kansas 
City  or  Chicago  in  a  herd  of  another  brand 
an  inspector  deducts  the  price  of  the  steer 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  owner  of  the  herd 
and  credits  it  to  the  possessor  of  the  lone 
steer's  brand.  Explanations  may  be  made 
afterward.     Other  inspectors  cooperate  with 


the  Texas  Rangers  to  keep  down  cattle  steal- 
ing. Their  feats  since  the  beginning  of  the 
association  in  18.77  "i^ko  ^  long  and  pictu- 
resque tale  of  the  extermination  of  many  an 
organized  band  of  " rustlers."  They  have 
been  quick  on  the  trigger,  and  often,  in  wilder 
times  than  these,  after  their  day's  work  no 
explanations  were  possible^ — ^the  "  rustlers  " 
had  bitten  the  dust, 

SOME    BIG    RANCHES 

When  the  association  meets  at  Fort  Worth 

or  atT^allas,  a  group  of  men  sit  together  who 
own  more  land  than  two  or  three  eastern 
StateB.     The  X,  1.  T,  Ranch,  the  biggest  o£ 
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SHIPPING  AT  GALVESTON 

all,  is  represented  by  its  manager.  When  the 
Farweil  brothers  of  Chicago  took  the  contract 
to  builil  the  threo-miUion-doUar  state  capilol 
in  Austin,  they  consented  to  take  their  pay  in 


land.  They  formed  a  syndicate  and  built  the 
capitol.  The  state  gave  them  a  little  more 
than  five  counties  in  the  northwest  part  of  the 
Panhandle,  about  three  million  acres  in  aiU. 
This  is  the  X.  I.  T.  Colonel  C  C  Slaughter 
owns  the  largest  individual  ranch,  of  nearly 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  acres,  out 
on  the  Staked  Plains,  and  the  otlicr  ranchers 
have  holdings  ranging  from  principalities  like 
this  down  to  ranches,  small  for  Texas,  of  five 
or  six  sections. 

Colonel  Slaughter  was  born  in  1837  in  Sabine 
County,  the  son  of  a  captain  of  scouts  in 
General  Sam  Houston's  army.  In  the  eariy 
fifties  he  brought  ninety-two  head  of  Louisi- 
ana cattle,  of  a  kind  that  would  be  worth  less 
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than  ti  apiece  to-day,  into  Freestone  County 
and  began  ranching.  After  feedinjj  his  Louisj- 
ana  steers  for  four  years  thi:  best  of  them 
weighed  only  600  pounds.  To-day  he  breeds 
Hereford  and  Durham  bulls,  fattening  Sis 
herds  on  great  mountains  of  alfalfa  which  he 
cuts  from  the  pastures  nf  a  ranch  that,  with 
pasture  and  range,  spreads  o^*e^  1,875  square 
miles,  and  he  is  now  a  miilionaire.  Then 
there  is  Mr.  Charles  Goodnight,  the  pioneer  of 
cattle  raising  in  the  Panhandle,  who  fought 
the  jack-rabbits  and  the  prairie  dogs  on  the 
Palo  Duro  Ranch  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Adair 
and  made  it  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  Tiw 
Goodnight  and  Adair  ranches  arc  twcnty-fivc 
miles  square.  There  are  HTjfe  than  a  hiindred 
similar  ranches  tn  the  Panliandlc,    some  of 
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jiDwned  by  Englishmen  and.  ScoLchmen. 
tve  pioneered  to  Texas.  Tlie  interest  in 
oodnight  Ranch  ties  in  a  pasture  of  two 
ns  just  behind  the  ranch-house.  The 
mdle  in  the  early  days  was  the  summer 
of  the  bison.  Mr.  Goodnight  conceived 
lea  that  bison  might  be  bred  to  cattle 
lie  progeny  survive  in  a  region  so  favor- 
to  their  kind.  Eighty  animals  that  a 
i  obser\-er  would  call  bison  now  crop  the 
lOf  this  two-section  pasture.  Some  are 
(  but  (ithers  arc  half  bison  and  half 
I -Angus  cattle,  and  some  are  three- 
er    breeds.     No    hump   appears  on  the 

>rcM  calves  at  birth.  It  begins  to  grow 
(yearlings.  Mr.  Goodnight  believes  that 
solved  the  problem  of  preserving  the 
The  pasture  looks  like  a  "zoo,"  for  in 

lie  bison  and  their  halftjTeed  offspring 
lumber  of  deer  and  elk,  who  live  there 
bly  and  contentedly  except  for  an  oc- 
lal  light  between  a  big  bull  elk  and  a 
bit  bison.  At  night  the  whole  mixed 
nrift    slowly    in    along    the    fence    and 
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snuggle  about  the  bam.  At  dawn  they 
slowly  drift  away  and  by  full  sun-up  they  are 
spread  out  over  the  pasture,  living  as  the 
bison  lived  before  the  ftrst  explorer's  camp  fire 
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burned  on  the  Staked  Plains,  except  now  that 
a  wire  fence  restricts  their  wandering's. 

THE    KING    AND    THE    KENEDY    RANCHES 

Tales  might  be  told  of  the  Frying-Pan 
Ranch,  the  Roc  king-Chair,  the  Shoe-Bar,  the 
Happy,  the  Adobe  Walls,  or  a  dozen  others, 
but  ihe  true  romance  o£  Texas  ranching  can 
be  shown  best  by  the  stor}'  of  the  King  and 
the  Kenedy  ranches,  Santa  Gertrudis  and 
La  Parra,  down  in  southern  Texas  near  the 
Rio  Grande.  Interwoven  with  this  is  the 
story  of  the  transformation  of  ranch  into 
farm,  of  the  breaking  up  of  one  man's  range 


into  many  men's  homesteads;  that  is  the 
typical  manifestation  of  the  Texas  of  to-daj 
that  shows  most  clearly  what  the  Texas  of 
the  future  is  to  be. 

When  General  Zachary  Taylor  was  prepar- 
ing to  advance  upon  Mexico,  in  the  spring  of 
184(1,  he  sent  Major  John  Saunders  up  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  to  secure  steam- 
boat men  to  transport  his  troops  down  ic 
Point  Isabel  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Rio  Grande. 
Major  Saunders  s-i'-'Ured  Captain  Miiflin  Ken- 
edy, then  commanding  a  packet,  and  Captain 
Richard  King,  a  Mississippi  pilot.  The 
two  performed  distinguished  services  through- 
out the  war  in  keeping  Taylor's  base  in  con- 
nection with  the  advancing  army.  Captain 
King  piloted  the  transport  Corvette  and 
Captain  Kenedy  commanded.  When  the 
war  was  over  the  two  men  acquired  and 
fenced  ofT  the  Santa  Gertrudis  Ranch  about 
half  way  between  Corpus  Christi  and  Point 
Isabel,  a  wide  waste  of  mesquite  and  cactus 
and  grassy  prairie,  alive  with  deer,  wild  tur- 
keys, quail  and  peccaries,  and  peopled  thinly 
with  Mexican  vaqueros  who  "  punched " 
sparse  bunches  of  iong-humed  steers.  Thf 
land  in  summer  was  as  dry  in  parts  as  a  sun- 
baked brick,  except  where  a  creek  or  a  water- 
hole  was  fringed  with  brighter  green  than  the 
dull  mesquite,  though  miles  on  miles  of  it  wa5 
rich  open  prairie.  A  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  of 
rough  characters  made  life  far  from  safe,  iot 
the  ranch  lay  fair  in  the  centre  of  that  strip  of 
doubtful  territory  between  the  Nueces  und 
the  Rio  Grande  on  account  of  which  the  war 
had!   just    been    fought    with    Mexico.     They 
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bt  order  out  of  the  chaos.  They  bought 
and.  They  slowly  brought  the  number 
r  cattle  up  to  the  full  quota  of  a  steer  to 
ten  acres.  They  helped  to  build  the 
-Mex. "  railroad  that  is  now  the  Texas 
in  of  the  Mexican  National,  and  also  the 
"  as  Texans  call  the  San  Antonio  and 
IS  Pass.  In  time  they  dissolved 
^rship.  Captain  King  retained  the  Santa 
idis  Ranch,  and  Captain  Kenedy  be- 
the  possessor  of  the  La  Parra  Ranch, 
adjoining  domains  of  the  two  friends 
led  from  the  centre  of  Nueces  County 
into  Cameron  County  and  east  to  the 

They  went  on  breeding  out  the  long- 
and  increasing  their  holdings  till  they 
;oo,ooo  acres  apiece.  When  Captain 
iied,  leaving  his  property  to  his  widow, 
nch  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Robert  J. 
:^,  his  son-in-law,  who  has  twice  been 
ent  of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association, 
hen  Captain  Kenedy  died  his  work  was 

up  by  his  son,  Mr.  John  Kenedy, 
two  men  are  now  the  leading  ranchmen 
th  Texas.     Santa  Gertrudis  Ranch  now 

1,350,000  acres  and  La  Parra  800,000. 
the  Fourth  of  July  two  years  ago,  when 
Ltlf  Coast  Line  was  completed,  no  rail- 
an  down  to  this  country  from  the  end  of 
Jap"  at  Corpus  Christi  toward  Browns- 
;hough  the  "Tex.-Mex."  ran  across  the 

it  to  Laredo.  Life  was  feudal  at  the 
;s  then,  as  it  is  feudal,  to  a  degree,  to-day. 
:  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  wire  fence, 
of  which  cost  $400  a  mile,  helps  the 
tte-smoking  and  hard-riding  Mexican 
ros  to  keep  the  40.000  pure-bred 
.ms,  Devons  and  Herefords  of  La  Parra 
I  bounds.  There  are  300  employees, 
of  whom  are  Mexicans,  well  cared  for 
appy.  Since  they  are  far  from  a  town, 
nch  must  furnish  them  with  everything 
leed,  from  medicine  to  cigarette  papers. 
anch  school  is  educating  125  Mexican 
sn.  The  ranch  is  divided  into  sections, 
one  of  which  is  under  a  foreman,  whose 
is  connected  with  the  ranch  house  by 
one.  Ten  thousand  cattle  are  shipped 
■  to  market,  culled  from  the  herds  of 
nt  breeds  scrupulously  kept  apart  by 
le  riders,  who  live  in  the  saddle  and  see 
he  fences  are  kept  intact.  Mr.  Kenedy 
I  the  work  from  his  house  by  telephone 
I  conference,  but  there  is  not  a  vaquero 
!  ranch  who  is  surprised  to  see  his  em- 


ployer ride  up  to  him  at  any  moment,  even  in 
the  most  distant  pastures.  A  picturesque 
avenue  arched  over  with  trees  leads  up  to  the 
ranch  house,  and  brings  one  to  an  abode  of 
luxury,  with  a  swimming  pool  fed  by  an 
artesian  well,  an  ice  plant,  and  electric  lights, 
looking  out  on  an  orchard  of  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  bananas  and  other  fruits,  and  waving 
fields  of  alfalfa  and  Para  grass.  Captain 
Mifflin  Kenedy  was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste. 
The  library  he  left  his  son  would  be  con- 
sidered comprehensive  in  New  York  or  Lon- 
don, and  his  son,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  collec- 
tor, is  constantly  adding  to  it.  Now  that  the 
Gulf  Coast  Line  runs  through  the  ranch,  the 
outside  world  is  easily  accessible.  But  when 
Mr.  Kenedy  or  one  of  his  family  wishes  to 
run  up  to  Corpus  Christi  there  is  brought  into 
requisition  a  steam  yacht  which  lies  off  the 
wharf  on  the  Gulf  shore  of  the  ranch,  just 
visible  from  the  top  windows  of  the  house 
across  the  intervening  prairie. 

The  owner  of  Santa  Gertrudis  is  Mrs. 
King,  the  widow  of  Captain  King.  She  lives 
part  of  the  time  at  the  ranch,  and  part  of  the 
time  at  her  town  house  on  the  bluff  at  the 
quaint  coast  town  of  Corpus  Christi,  which 
looks  out  over  the  bay  to  Mustang  Island. 
Her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Kleberg,  lives  at  the 
ranch  with  his  family  and  his  nephew,  Mr. 
C«sar  Kleberg.  He  has  added  ranch  after 
ranch  to  Santa  Gertrudis,  since  Captain 
King's  death,  till  now  it  is  larger  than  many 
an  Eastern  county. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  accessible  only 
from  Alice,  the  nearest  station  on  the  "Tex.- 
Mex.  ' '  Supplies  had  to  be  hauled  down 
eighteen  miles  from  Alice  to  the  ranch  house, 
or  all  the  way  from  Corpus  Christi  down  the 
turnpike  that  leads  to  Mexico.  Now  that 
the  Gulf  Coast  Line  runs  through  the  ranch 
for  forty-six  miles,  the  ranch  house  is  only 
three  miles  from  Kingsville,  the  Santa  Ger- 
trudis station.  It  crowns  the  only  hill  in  the 
regjion.  It  dominates  the  country.  It  is  not 
merely  a  home,  it  is  a  manor.  Before 
the  houses  stretches  a  lawn  with  a  half  mile 
clear  sweep  to  the  road,  with  its  bank  of 
mesquite  on  the  other  side  and  three  miles 
long — a  lawn  that  satisfies  to  the  full  the 
biggest  possible  conception  of  a  lawn,  a  lawn 
in  keeping  with  Texas.  Broad  "galleries," 
as  verandas  are  called  everywhere  in  Texas, 
flank  the  various  structures  of  the  manor. 

Life  at  Santa  Gertrudis  is  broad  and  big. 
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The  hospitality  is  Southern.  People  of  re- 
finement and  sincerity,  the  Klebergs  wel- 
come their  friends  to  sit  at  their  long  family 
table  and  to  enjoy  the  rides,  the  hunts,  the 
games,  the  talks,  the  social  itffairs  that  recall 
Virginia  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Visitors 
come  from  every  part  of  the  country — college 
presidents  and  railroad  presidents,  governors 
and  senators  and  ambassadors.  Literature, 
art,  politics,  farming,  ranching,  railroading, 
the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world,  are 
discussed  at  the  long  table  and  on  the  long 
galleries.  The  younger  folk  take  parties  of 
their  friends  out  armadillo  hunting,  or  cours- 
ing rabbits  with  the  wolf-hounds,  or  shooting 
quail  or  duck.  All  ride  like  vaqueros.  Re- 
mote as  the  ranch  seems  from  the  world,  the 
world,  or  so  much  of  it  as  the  family  wishes 
for,  comes  to  the  ranch;  and  the  ranch  life 
itself  is  so  full  of  pleasures  and  satisfactions 
that  it  is  the  visitor  who  comes  away  envious 
of  its  felicity. 

The  pastures  tell  the  story  of  the  new  Texas 
ranching.  If  you  gallop  out  into  the  "little 
pasture"  behind  the  bams — the  "little 
pasture"  covers  7,000  acres — you  will  see  one 
kind  of  cattle,  and  one  only,  Durhams  or 
"Shorthorns,"  grazing  on  the  open  prairie. 
Open  the  gate  and  enter  another  pasture. 
Clustered  about  a  water  hole  a  herd  of  Here- 
fords  will  simultaneously  turn  and  stare  at 
you  with  that  ludicrous  expression  of  blank- 
ness  their  monotonous  white  faces  above 
their  sleek  red  bodies  always  give.  They  are 
youngsters,  yearlings.  The  next  pasture — 
now  you  are  out  of  the  open  prairie  and  into 
the  chaparral — will  have  nothing  but  Hereford 
two-year-olds.  In  the  next  you  will  find  huge 
Percheron  brood  marcs  with  their  foals.  In 
the  next  are  trotting  horses  with  uplifted  heads, 
long  flowing  brushes  and  light -stepping  feet 
careering  away  amid  the  brush.  You  are 
now  ten  miles  from  the  ranch  house.  Another 
pasture,  seemingly  without  limit — here  are 
mules.  Now  and  then  you  will  pass  a  vaquero 
making  a  wild  dash  among  the  mesquite  and 
the  ebony  trees,  roping  a  refractory  steer  in  a 
smother  of  brush  that  looks  too  tangled  to 
shoot  through,  to  say  nothing  of  using  a 
lariat  there.  Here  bevies  of  quail  fly  up  before 
you.  A  coyote  slinks  off  into  the  brush. 
You  come  out  of  the  chaparral  to  gaze  across 
an  open  field  of  alfalfa.  At  one  side  is  a 
foreman's  house.  Beyond  the  "little"  pas- 
tures begin  again.     The  raqch  is  a  veritable 


principality.  But  every  little  county  of  it  b 
the  scene,  of  an  experiment  in  im)ducing 
better  and  better  cattle  and  horses. 

The  guiding  spirit  of  it  all  is  Mr.  Kleberg,  a 
man  of  breadth  and  power,  an  unusual  man. 
He  is  an  American  of  Prussian  descent. 
Years  ago,  a  distinguished  Texan,  a  friend  of 
his,  told  me,  one  of  his  ancestors  performed  a 
service  for  the  King  of  Prussia  and  in  return 
the  crown  of  Prussia,  which  now  means  the 
crown  of  the  German  Empire,  undertook  the 
obligation  of  paying  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  Kleberg  family  for  alt  time. 
The  younger  Klebei^  need  no  such  benefice, 
but  it  is  truly  typical  of  Texas  that  a  tradi- 
tional right  like  that  exists  there.  Ur. 
Kleberg  himself  is  a  true  Texan — not  merely 
a  scientific  cattle  breeder,  a  Democrat,  the 
manager  of  broad  acres.  He  is  also  part  of  a 
story  of  empire  building,  which  began  with 
his  discovery  of  artesian  water. 

FINDING    THE    ARTESIAN    WATER 

In  1901  a  great  drought  fell  upon  southern 
Texas.  Cattle  died  by  the  thousands.  They 
trampled  down  the  cactus,  trod  the  spines  oS, 
and  ate  that.  They  lowed  and  moaned  about 
the  dry  water  holes.  Mr.  Kleberg  himself 
told  me  of  the  days  when  mule  teams  had  to 
be  sent  to  Alice  to  cart  water  over  for  the  use 
of  the  ranch  house.  It  began  to  look  as  if 
all  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  since 
Captain  King  and  Captain  Kenedy  settled  in 
Nueces  and  Cameron  counties  had  been  in 
vain.     The  land  was  going  back  into  desert. 

But  a  geologist  had  said  that  a  sheet  of 
water  underlay  that  whole  coast  country. 
As  a  last  resort,  Mr.  Kleberg  hired  a  gang  of 
well  borers  and  started  to  find  it — if  it  were 
there.  The  cattle  seemed  to  divine  what  the 
men  were  seeking,  and  day  after  day  they 
crowded,  lowing,  about  the  work.  Foot  by 
foot  the  drills  went  down.  One  day  Mr. 
Kleberg  went  out  to  watch  the  apparently 
hopeless  efforts.  Suddenly  there  was  a  rest- 
less motion  amoi^  the  scrawny  cattle  as  if 
a  cold  wind  had  blown  over  them.  The 
next  moment  out  on  the  parched  dust  of  the 
pasture  spouted  a  stream  of  limpid,  sparkUng 
water.  It  gained  in  volume.  Snuffling,  and 
shoving,  and  lowing,  the  cattle  crowded  up  to 
the  rivulet  that  began  to  flow  throtigh  the 
dust,  got  down  on  their  knees  and  lapped 
up  the  stream  more  rapidly  than  it  came. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  town  ofKingsville,  of 
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lOdiiig  of  the  Gulf  Coast  railroad.  The 
tested  both  -of  them.  It  has  added 
ST  empire  to  Texas.  It  was  the  first 
n  of  the  Mexican  War.  The  war  was 
:  to  win  for  the  American  people  the 
if  territory  between  the  Rio  Grande  and 
aeces.  Not  until  that  well  flowed  was 
ip  worth  anything  to  anybody  outside  of 
wn  of  Brownsville  but  to  a  few  ranch- 
Now  it  is  becoming  a  populous  region 
h  farms. 

OPENING    THE    COAST    COUNTRY 

U  after  well  was  bored.  The  artesian 
x>ntinued  unabated,  cold,  clear,  spark- 
Mr.  B.  F.  Yoakum,  who  once  peddled 
trees  in  Texas  and  is  now  president  of 
ock  Island  Railroad,  had  a  vision  while 
il  manager  of  the  San  Antonio  and 
as  Pass  Railroad  of  a  new  line  that 
1  start  at  Corpus  Christi,  run  through 
Cing  Ranch,  the  Kenedy  Ranch  and 
b^  holdii^  to  Brownsville  and  straight 
the  City  of  Mexico.  He  could  get  no 
3  believe  in  it.  But  when  the  artesian 
came  in,  it  was  "now  or  never." 
ent  to  Mr.  Kleberg,  to  Mr.  Kenedy,  to 
ranchmen.  "Here  is  the  chance," 
le,  "for  a  rich  agricultural  section.  It 
row  two  crops  of  com  as  you  know.  It 
TOW  truck  and  sugar  cane  and  alfalfa. 
,1  even  grow  bananas.  Water  was  the 
:hing  lacking.  Now  we  have  the  water, 
;men,  it  is  time  for  a  railroad." 
;y  gave  him  huge  land  grants  in  addition 
right-of-way.  They  took  stock.  Other 
.lists  put  in  more  money.  Down  through 
-art  of  that  coast  country  the  railroad 
lushed.  And  then  began  the  empire 
ng.  Mrs.  King,  through  Mr.  Kleberg, 
iven  the  railroad  30,000  acres  of  land. 
this  30,000  acres  the  King  Ranch  put 
■,000  acres  more.  The  whole  60,000 
were  turned  over  to  a  town  company 
I  by  the  rancher  and  the  railroad  to- 
r.  Then,  one  by  one,  town  lots  and 
were  sold  to  settlers  that  followed  in 
ake  of  the  railroad.  Thus  the  town  of 
ville  sprang  into  being  in  a  single  year. 
1  about  it  spread  farms,  each  with  its 
in  well  and  its  pond-like  clay  tank,  into 
flowed  the  underground  water,  out  of 
came  the  stream  for  the  irrigation 
s.  Now  about  Kingsvillc  you  can  see 
and  acres  of  onions  just  springing  up  in 


one  field  while  the  second  crop  of  corn  is 
being  reaped  in  the  next.  The  farmers  can 
plant  in  any  month,  harvest  in  any  month. 
In  less  than  a  year  after  the  completion  of  the 
railroad,  in  the  summer  of  1904,  they  were 
shipping  out  beans,  onions,  tomatoes  and  other 
garden  truck  by  the  carload.  No  man  can  put 
down  more  than  one  well  on  his  farm,  and  the 
well  must  be  properly  made.  No  liquor  can 
ever  be  sold  in  Kingsville — that  proscription 
is  in  every  deed  made.  Bit  by  bit  the  Santa 
Gertrudis  Ranch  is  being  eaten  into  by 
f^rms,  and  a  community  is  growing  up  in 
what  was  a  cactus-grown  pasture  only  four 
years  ago.  But  no  farmer  may  take  more 
than  his  share  of  the  underground  water- 
one  well  provides  enough  for  one  farm— and 
the  community  must  be  orderly.  After 
building  up  a  great  ranch  Mr.  Kleberg  is  now 
willing  to  help  build  up  a  great  community, 
but  he  is  carrying  out  the  new  enterprise  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old. 

THE    NEW    FARMING 

Other  ranchers  have  taken  part  in  other 
town  companies  at  other  stations  on  the  line. 
They  and  Mr.  Yoakum  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  railroad  are  doing  their  utmost  to  build 
up  the  country.  Mr.  William  Doherty,  for 
example,  is  helping  the  truck  growers  to  or- 
ganize cooperative  associations  to  study  the 
markets,  and  is  teaching  them  scientific 
farming.  Here,  in  one  instance,  in  one  sec- 
tion, the  story  is  told  of  what  is  going  on,  with 
slight  variations,  in  west  Texas,  in  central 
Texas,  in  the  Panhandle.  The  ranches  persist, 
but  they  are  becoming  smaller,  more  feed 
crops  are  being  raised  to  save  range,  and  the 
cattle  are  becoming  bigger  and  better.  Sec- 
tion after  section,  in  country  that  men  said 
ten  years  ago  would  never  be  anything  but 
cattle  range,  is  becoming  productive  farm 
land. 

Texas  now  produces  almost  as  much  cotton 
as  Mississippi  and  Georgia  together — the  next 
two  cotton  states.  The  black  waxy  belt, 
when  I  passed  through  it  in  October,  was  white 
with  cotton.  The  threshers  were  busy  in  the 
rice  fields,  with  few  breaks,  from  the  broad 
yellow  fields  along  the  Rio  Grande  clear  to 
the  Sabine.  Rice  alone  brings  $6,000,000  a 
year  to  the  state.  East  Texas  cannot  be 
surpassed  as  a  fruit-growing  country.  Mr. 
Roland  Morrill,  a  peach  grower  from  Michigan, 
has  now  in  bearing  at  Morrill,  Texas,  one  of 
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the  largest  peach  orchards  in  the  world. 
Near  Nacogdoches  Cuban  tobacco  is  being 
grown  successfully.  With  all  its  old  farms, 
and  with  its  new  farms  coming  in,  its  com,  its 
wheat,  its  hogs,  its  multifarious  other  products, 
it  takes  one's  breath  away  to  think  of  what 
this  state,  that  can  produce  anything,  will 
do  ten  years  from  now.  Governor  Roberts,  a 
Texas  governor  of  twenty  years  ago — "Old 
Alcalde"  Roberts  they  called  him — the  man 
who  remarked  to  a  critic  who  asked  htm  to 
take  an  extraordinary  action:  "If  Texas  is 
going  to  h  —  1,  as  you  say,  it  shall  go  to  h  —  1 
legally" — once  said  to  the  Texans :  "Civiliza- 
tion begins  and  ends  with  the  plow."  Yet 
Texans  are  only  just  beginning  to  show  how 
much  civilization  they  can  create  with  the 
plow.  The  farmers  have  organized  as  the 
cattle  raisers  have,  and  they,  too,  are  bringing 
their  influence  to  bear  on  the  legislature  and 
on  the  railroads.  As  the  cattle  raisers  are 
breeding  up  their  cattle  the  farmers  are 
improving  their  crops,  diversifying,  and 
trying  experiments.  Alfalfa,  for  example, 
has  been  found  to  be  a  profitable  crop  on  un- 
irrigated  land  as  well  as  on  irrigated  land. 
Now  more  than  400,000  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed 
is  sold  in  Dallas  every  fall. 

Last  year  observers  became  aware  that 
organizations  of  farmers  were  springing  up 
all  over  the  state.  They  met  in  secret.  No 
one  but  the  farmers  themselves  were  aware 
what  the  organizations  were  for,  and  the 
farmers  would  not  tell.  Finally  it  was  iquictly 
announced  that  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Texas 
had  elected  certain  officers,  whose  names 
were  given.  No  further  information  was 
accessible.  When  the  Legislature  met  it 
was  observed  that  the  officers  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  were  attending  every  session.  They 
said  nothing.  They  merely  sat  in  the  gallery 
and  attended.  Presently  the  information 
was  circulated  that  they  were  keeping  a 
record  of  the  legislators'  actions — and  a 
blacklist.  No  one  knew  exactly  how  this 
information  came  out.  The  officers  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  had  said  nothing — they  had 
merely  sat  and  looked  on.  They  went  to  all 
public  hearings — merely  sitting  and  looking 
on.  The  legislators  began  to  think.  The 
farmers  were  asked  if  they  intended  to  con- 
tinue their  exasperatingly  stolid  conduct. 
They  said  "Yes."  The  legislators  were 
compelled  to  keep  on  thinking.  There  were 
few   bills   presented   that   session  that   the 


farmers  of  Texas  would  cot  approve  oL 
Nothing  could  be  more  characteristically 
Texan. 

THE    CITIES    OF    TEXAS 

The  spirit  of  the  cities  is  as  distinctively 
Texan  aS  the  spirit  that  governs  the  develop- 
ment of  ranch  and  farm.     You  can  see  them 
move  ahead  with  no  reference  at  all  to  Eastern 
standards.     Every  city  has  its  own  peculiar 
problem.     Its   working   out    in   any   one  of 
them  is  not  the  task  of  a  half  dozen  "promi- 
nent citizens,"  but  every  man,  woman  and 
child  is  pushing  to  the  limit  of  his  strength  to 
make  that  particular  town    the  biggest,  best 
and  busiest  in  the  whole  Southwest.     Dallas 
is  only  thirty  years  old,  but  it  has  a  150,000 
Club  pledged  to  make  Dallas  a  city  of  150,000 
people  before  the  next  census.     Its  bustling 
business  streets   already  look   like  those  erf 
St.    Louis  or   Kansas  City.     It   is  now  tbe 
largest    distributing    centre    of    farm   impte* 
ments   in  the  country.     What    it   does  not 
manufacture    now    it    will    manufacture  to- 
morrow, for  new  buildings  are  going  up  on 
every  side.     You  may  board  a  trolley  car  M 
its  main  street  and  ride  thirty-seven  miln 
across  rich  agricultural  country  to  its  twin 
city,    Fort    Worth,    now    a   packing  centre, 
hardly  older  than  Dallas,  and  imbued  with  the 
same  spirit  of  progress.     The  early  arrivals  in 
each  town  cooperated   to  boom   their  citf. 
Every  railroad   that  entered — and  eight  or 
nine  converge  on  each  like  the  spokes  of  « 
wheel    on    its    hub — promoted    each    city's 
fortunes.     As  a  new  business  man   or  a  ne» 
worker  of  any  sort  came  in,  attracted  by  the 
city's  promise  of  growth,  he  was  waited  oa 
and  drafted  by  his  neighbors  into  the  compact 
body  of    city  builders    who    had    dedicated 
themselves   to   create   a  metropolis.    Every 
newcomer  now  is  drafted  thus  into  a  larger 
and  larger  body  as  each  city  grows.     A  man 
need  not  be  ofhcially  a  member  of  the  DaUai 
150,000  Club  if  he  takes  you  aside  and  ui^ 
you  to  send  back  for  what  capital  you  can 
raise   and  make   Dallas  your  home.     He  is 
simply  Dallas  personified,  a  member  of  the 
bigger     1 50,000    Club    which     includes    the 
whole  population  of  the  city.     So  with  Fort 
Worth.     So  with  fast-growing  Waco,  with  iU 
schools  and  colleges  and  pleasant  residential 
streets.     So  with  Houston,  the  great  cottoa 
mart,  whose  people  will  tell  you  enthusiast^ 
cally  that  if  the  city  is  not  the  largest  in  Texai 
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Kf  maintain  that  by  a  counting  of 
already  is),  it  will  be  when  the  deepen- 
Buffalo  Bayou  is  completed  and  the 
1  practically  a  port  competing  with 
Km.  Ycru  will  not  find  Beaumont 
amp,  as  you  might  think.  The  oil  field, 
stop,  is  four  miles  away.  Beaumont 
,  old  city  before  the  oil  was  discovered. 
the  banks  of  the  Neches,  fringed  with 
treaming  live  oaks  at  one  end  of  the 
U)  where  the  residential  streets  steal  off 
te  fragrant  pines  at  the  other,  it  is  a 
beautiful  little  city,  already  making 
ss  in  manufactures.  You  meet  here, 
,  advancing  port  project,  of  the  deepen- 
the  river,  and  you  meet  the  same  ap- 
ly  universal  spirit  of  cooperation  and 

in,    the    capital,    with    its    university 

noble  state  capitol  looking  oif  to  broken 

of  tree-K:lad  hills,  is  more  sedate  and 
beautiful,  if  less  active  in  business, 
atonio,  historic,  dignified,  luxurious,  the 

the  Alamo,  a  city  of  homes,  bustles 
in  Dallas  and  Houston,  yet  it  grows  and 
El  Paso  has  just  cleaned  out  its 
:«.  It  is  far  out  amid  the  desert  and 
gated  lands,  the  metropolis  for  the  mine 
y  in  southern  New  Mexico  and  northern 
:xico.  People  there  said  that  gambling 
icessary  to  the   city's   prosperous  exis- 

The  better  citizens  said  "No,"  and 
led  it.  Business  at  once  forged  ahead, 
deposits  grew,  building  increased, 
y-four  hours  away  from  San  Antonio, 
arest  Texas  city,  El  Paso,  "the  biggest 
1  the  biggest  congressional  district  in 
^st  county  in  the  biggest  state  in  the 
;  country  on  the  footstool,"  is  as  thor- 

Texan  as  ancient  San  Antonio  itself, 
lOugh  just  across  the  river  from  Mexico, 
;ricanas  Dallas,  and,  its  citizens  feel,  as 
ssive.  Even  quaint  old  Brownsville, 
lear  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  has 

to  feel  a  stir  of  activity  since  Mr. 
m  brought  his  railroad  into  it.  Corpus 
,  too,  and  other  Texas  towns  are  ad- 
g.  Farm  and  ranch,  rice  field,  sugar 
tion,  pine  woods,  oil  fields  are  producing 

in  unprecedented  volume  aJI  around 
ies,  and  they  are  expanding  to  meet  the 
ds  of  a  prosperous  rural  environment, 
^eston  is  performing  the  feat  of  lifting 
by  its  own  bootstraps.  The  great 
<^alt  it  a  frightful  blow,  which  for  a 


time  looked  fatal.  Five  thousand  people 
left  forthwith  to  live  in  Houston.  But  90,000 
people  stayed.  All  along  the  Gulf  side  of  the 
city  they  built  a  huge  concrete  sea-wait,  high 
above  the  point  where  even  the  huge  flood 
rolled.  Day  by  day  huge  dredges  scoop  up 
sand  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  carry  it 
in  through  a  long  canal  dug  along  the  edge 
of  the  city  inside  the  wall,  and  pump  it  out  to 
raise  the  grade  of  that  whole  side  of  it  to 
a  height  that  matches  the  wall  at  the  front  and 
decreases  gradually  to  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Much  of  the  work  has  been  already  completed. 
One  might  think  that  the  storm  would  have 
ruined  the  owners  of  dwellings  in  the  stricken 
area.  One  wonders  how  they  can  afford  to 
lift  their  houses  on  stilts  and  build  temporary 
sidewalks  while  the  sand  and  water  are 
swirling  beneath  their  floors — as  in  the  grading 
process  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions. Here  is  what  happened:  The  people 
of  the  city  subscribed  in  large  part  for  the 
bonds  issued  to  do  the  grading — the  wealthy 
people  who  had  been  practically  unharmed, 
business  men,  and  bankers.  The  work  gave 
occupation  and  stimulated  business.  It  made 
money  circulate.  Everybody  shared  the  pros- 
perity. The  money  came  back  to  the  bankers 
for  their  profit  and  went  out  again.  Within  a 
comparatively  few  years  the  bonds  will  be 
taken  up,  the  rebuilding  finished,  Galveston 
safe  for  all  time — and  the  history  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  tragedy  will  be  that  Galveston  by 
a  seeming  economic  miracle  prospered  by  it. 
One  other  element.  Since  the  storm  the 
city  has  had  a  business  government,  its 
officers  consisting  of  a  mayor  and  five  com- 
missioners. Good  men  were  chosen.  The 
city  is  conducted  as  the  mayor  and  the  com- 
missioners would  conduct  their  private  busi- 
ness— with  eflSciency  combined  with  rigid 
economy.  This  helped  the  rebuilding.  But 
the  commission  government  is  no  mere 
emergency  experiment.  Galveston  is  without 
doubt  the  best  and  most  economically  gov- 
erned city  of  its  importance  in  the  country, 
and  its  citizens  purpose  to  keep  it  so.  Hous- 
ton took  heed,  abolished  its  council,  and  it, 
too,  is  now  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  busi- 
ness commission.  Galveston's  business  has 
already  surpassed  its  level  before  the  storm. 
When  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  the  city 
will  be,  as  the  southern  gateway  of  the  great 
empire  of  Texas,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
country's  ports. 
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Even  with  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
cities,  the  increase  in  manufactures,  the 
expansion  of  railroad  mileage  from  500 
miles  in  1867  to  la.ooo  miles  last  year, 
the  development  of  the  oil  fields  at  Beaumont 
and  elsewhere,  Texas  never  got  out  of  the 
grip  of  the  people  into  the  grasp  of  the 
corporations.  If  the  cattle  kings  and  the  big 
farmers  have  power  and  influence,  as  they  do, 
they  yet  do  not  rule  the  state.  If  the  oil 
kings,  the  lumber  kings,  the  railroad  kings 
are  deferred  to  as  they  are  in  other  states, 
yet  they  cannot  dominate.  I  asked  a  well- 
known  Texan  what  kept  the  state  un- 
corrupted. 

"The  boys  from  the  forks  o£  the  creeks  and 
the  heads  of  the  cafions,"  said  he. 

They  need  no  referendum  in  Texas.  Public 
affairs  are  the  personal  business  of  every 
man  in  the  state,  however  remote  from  the 
cities,  however  humble.  The  people  elect 
representatives,  senators,  governors,  legisla- 
tors, of  a  kind  that  do  not  need  watching — 
and  then  they  watch  them. 

The  story  of  the  railroad  commission 
illustrates  best  their  handling  of  big  public 
problems,  though  there  are  many  other 
illustrations.  It  dates  back  to  the  agitation 
of  Governor  Hogg  for  state  control  of  corpora- 
tions. It  was  established  in  1891  to  adopt, 
regulate  and  enforce  rates,  and  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  persons  or  places. 
Even  then  the  state  knew  the  transcendent 
importance  of  such  railroad  regulation.  Its 
senior  United  States  Senator  was  John  H. 
Reagan,  once  Postmaster-General  in  Jefferson 
Davis's  Confederate  Cabinet.  The  chairman- 
ship of  the  railroad  commission  seemed  to  him 
a  more  important  office  than  his  senatorship, 
and  he  resigned  from  the  Senate  to  take  it. 
Other  able  men  were  appointed  to  the  other 
commissionerships.  The  commission  forth- 
with took  up  its  task,  impartially,  capably, 
devotedly.  Ever  since  it  has  been  one  of  the 
busiest  bodies  in  the  state. 

Some  say  that  it  checks  development.  It 
does.  Railroad  building  probably  docs  not 
advance  as  fast  in  Texas  as  the  state's  re- 
sources would  permit  if  long  speculative 
chances  were  taken,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
advances  faster  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  Meanwhile  the  commission  holds 
the  balance  true  between  the  railroads  and 
the  people.  Sometimes  manufacturers  can- 
not get  what  they  demand,  sometimes  the 


cattlemen  cannot,  sometimes  the  railroads 
cannot.  But  the  commission  will  hear  any 
complaint  and  decide  promptly.  Courts  may 
not  review  its  decisions.  It  is  despotic, 
final,  exemplary.  The  people  of  Corsicana 
complained  that  a  certain  train  left  the 
town  habitually  from  a  half  hour  to  two 
hours  late.  The  railroad  was  ordered  to 
start  the  train  on  time.  It  demurred ;  it  had 
to  wait  for  another  train  carrying  United 
States  mails.  "Start  your  train  on  time," 
said  the  commission.  The  railroad  started  it 
on  time.  The  people  of  the  town  demanded 
a  better  railroad  station.  "Build  it,"  said 
the  commission.  The  railroad  submitted 
plans  for  a  station  to  cost  about  $15,000. 
"Not  good  enough,"  reported  the  commis- 
sion. Forty-thousand-dollar  plans  were  sub- 
mitted. "Not  good  enoiigh,"  was  the  report. 
The  feelings  of  the  railroad  officers  may  be 
imagined  when  they  next  submitted  plans 
for  a  $75,000  station.  "That  will  do  very 
well,"  said  the  commission;  "build  that."  It 
was  built. 

Several  railroads  raised  their  rates  on 
cotton  shipments  from  certain  points  to  Gal- 
veston. It  was  charged  that  they  were 
deliberately  discriminating  against  certain 
areas.  The  commission  forthwith  put  on  an 
"emergency"  rate— subtle  humor  in  that 
term — cutting  the  new  rates  down  one-half. 
One  railroad  persuaded  the  commission  that 
it  had  entered  no  combination  to  put  on  dis- 
criminating rates.  It  was  at  once  absolved 
from  the  emergency  rate.  So  in  other  cases. 
The  commission  is  busy  all  the  time  hearing 
complaints  and  arguments,  permitting  certain 
rates  to  stand,  lowering  others.  No  interest 
is  quite  satisfied.  No  interest  secures  even"- 
thing  it  wishes.  But  all  interests,  from  the 
railroads  to  the  consumers,  admit  that  they 
are  getting  a  square  deal.  There  are  so  many 
railroads  in  the  state  that  the  commissioo 
serves  to  guard  all  against  the  undue  dpmina- 
tion  of  any  one  or  two.  Everybody  thinks 
he  might  get  more  from  the  commission 
than  he  does,  but  everybody  is  fairly  wdl 
satisfied. 

The  kernel  of  the  matter  is  that  the  state 
is  bigger  than  the  railroads.  If  other  state* 
could  have  a  consciousness  as  proud  and  akrt 
as  that  of  Texas — that  the  commonwealth  is 
bigger  than  the  corporations — half  our  national 
problems  would  disappear.  It  is  a  gieJ* 
state,  Texas  is. 
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A   STORY  SHOWING  HOW  ONE  TRUST  HAY  SANDBAG  ANOTHER 
TRUST.  ALL  WITHIN    THE   WORKING   CODE   OF   HIGH   FINANCE 

BY 

FREEMAN   HARDING 


COLONEL  NATHANIEL  ARDEN  was 
seated  at  "the  Colonel's  table."  as 
through  his  nightly  occupancy  it 
had  come  to  be  called.  It  was  after  the 
dinner  hour  and  the  caM  of  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  was  crowded.  Heads  were  turned 
and  ears  strained  in  his  direction;  for  the 
fame  of  the  rich,  full-bodied  stories  told  there 
had  spread  among  the  habitues.  His  com- 
panions were  men  heavy  of  jowl,  with  pig 
eyes  peering  out  of  concavities  of  pink  flesh 
and  purple  blotches  on  their  flaccid  cheeks. 
Twins  in  obesity,  they  were  inseparable  in  bus- 
iness and  pleasure,  and  were  known  as  the  "two 
P's,"  their  names  being  Popple  and  Peebles. 

Just  as  a  roar  of  laughter  followed  a 
story  told  by  Popple  in  a  wheezy  whisper, 
Arden  felt  a  hand  gently  stroking  his  shoulder, 
and  looked  up  to  see  his  partner,  Archie 
Jennings,  smiling  down  upon  him.  The  face 
of  the  elder  man  softened. 

"Sit  down  and  take  something,  Archie," 
he  urged. 

"Colonel,"  was  the  young  fellow's  reply, 
"there  is  an  old  friend  of  ours  at  a  table  over 
there.  Skeener,  who  set  up  the  machinery 
in  the  Williamsville  power  house  for  us  and 
did  such  a  good  job." 

"Bring  him  right  over  here,"  said  the 
hospitable  Colonel.  In  a  moment  Archie 
came  back,  Elkanah  Skeener  following  in  his 
wake.  His  short  legs  were  trousered  in  rusty 
black  and  his  heavy  shoulders  were  draped  in 
a  "ready-to-wear"  Tuxedo.  A  clumsy  gold 
chain  hung  in  a  double  festoon  across  his 
waistcoat,  and  swung  in  and  out  in  time  with 
the  heavy  footfall  of  his  country  shoes. 

"  Colonel,  I  met  Skeener  in  the  street  to-day. 
He  tells  me  he  is  in  New  York  on  important 
business,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade 
him  that  his  most  important  business  is  to 
look  us  up." 

The  Colonel  got  upon  his  feet  and  waved  a 
welcoming  hand.  "  Mr.  Skeener,  I  want  you 
to  know  two  good  fellows.    Let  me  present 


you  to  Colonel  Popple.  He  makes  the  best 
whiskey  distilled  in  old  Kentucky.  John," 
speaking  to  the  waiter,  "pass  along  that 
'Popple'  whiskey.  When  you  have  tried  it, 
my  boy,  you  will  feel  as  frisky  as  a  young 
colt.  Help  yourself  to  a  cigar  and  shake 
hands  with  my  friend  Peebles." 

Arden's  companions  acknowledged  the  in- 
troduction with  indifferent  grunts,  and  the 
Colonel  sat  down,  beaming  benevolently  upon 
the  newcomer.  He  noted  Skeener's  scarred 
hands,  his  distorted  fingers  and  misshapen 
finger  nails.  The  man  was  a  user  of  tools,  a 
guider  of  machines,  a  mere  mechanic.  What 
could  be  Archie's  object  in  introducing  him 
among  gentlemen  ? 

Elkanah  sat  himself  down  heavily  and, 
while  listening  to  the  coarsely  jovial  talk, 
began  to  absorb  "Popple"  whiskey.  It  was 
soon  coursing  through  his  unaccustomed 
veins.  His  eyes  glowed  with  a  dull  fire,  he 
smoked  his  cigar  with  a  devil-may-care  air. 
and  brayed  noisily  at  the  stories  and  the 
jokes.  At  home  he  was  strictly  "temper- 
ance." There  he  led  a  life  which  revolved 
morally  and  socially  around  the  Pike  Street 
Church,  and  in  a  business  way  around  his 
wrench  factory. 

To  Archie  it  soon  became  obvious  that 
Arden's  cronies  did  not  enjoy  the  presence 
of  this  alien.  They  found  him  wearisome  and 
insolently  ignored  him.  "He  is  your  guest 
and  they  are  being  rude  to  him,"  remon- 
strated Arehie,  whispering  in  Arden's  ear. 
The  Colonel  flushed  at  the  reflection  on  his 
hospitality;  then,  as  if  struck  with  an  idea, 
he  got  on  his  feet. 

"Boys,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  to- 
gether, "I  have  had  a  good  day  in  the  Street 
and  I  want  to  end  it  with  a  good  night.  We'll 
take  a  little  jaunt  around  the  town." 

As  they  made  the  rounds  of  the  music 
halls,  the  gambling  houses  and  the  places 
that  are  never  "pulled,"  the  member  in  good 
standing    of    the    Pike    Street    Church   saw 
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things.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  opening  of  many 
bottles  in  curious  company,  Archie  managed 
to  look  after  Elkanah  and,  as  the  dawn  was 
yellowing  the  East,  to  coax  that  somewhat 
maudlin  and  unwilling  person  back  to  his 
hotel  and  put  him  to  bed. 

II 

It  was  a  bt41tiant  morning  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun  pouring  through  a  window  of  Colonel 
Arden's  office  impinged  upon  the  polished 
crown  of  his  bald  head  and  were  reflected 
therefrom  in  a  dazzling  aureole.  Apparently 
none  the  worse  for  the  high  jinks  of  the  night 
before,  he  was  standing  near  the  ticker  and 
idly  scanning  the  tape  which  was  sliding 
through  his  fingers  and  coiling  into  a  basket. 

The  door  opened  and  Archie  Jennings, 
perfectly  groomed  and  smiling  radiantly, 
stepped  inside. 

"Morning,  Colonel,"  he  called  out  cheer- 
fully. "I  hope  you  are  feeling  fit  to-day. 
You  look  it." 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  responded  Arden,  "I  find 
myself  in  good  shape  after  our  little  outing. 
I  suppose  you  got  Skeener  to  bed  all  right? 
I  don't  doubt  that  you  had  good  reasons  for 
inflicting  him  on  us." 

"Right  you  are,"  laughed  Archie.  "He 
will  be  here  pretty  soon.  I  want  you  to  hear 
his  story.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  work 
a  deal  out  of  the  business  that  brought  him. 
There  he  is  now,"  he  added,  with  an  amused 
laugh,  as  a  high,  raucous  voice  made  itself 
heard    through    the    partition. 

Swinging  his  wide  shoulders  from  side  to 
side,  Skeener  walked  into  the  impressive  outer 
offices  of  Arden  &  Company, 

"I  s'posc  Colonel  Arden's  in,"  he  said 
to  a  clerk,  "I  want  to  see  'im." 

The  guardian  of  the  entrance  gate  glanced 
dubiously  at  the  man  who  stood  four  square 
before  him,  and  projected  a  bulging  chest. 
Noting  his  hesitation,  Elkanah  looked  him 
arrogantly  in  the  eye. 

"Young  feller,"  he  said,  "I  knew  your  boss 
when  you  was  wearin'  short  pants.  I  was 
with  'im  last  night.  His  pardner,  Jennings, 
wanted  me  to  get  here  at  twelve.  And  it's 
twelve." 

The  youth,  flushing  at  the  snicker  of  his 
fellow  clerks,  disappeared  into  the  private 
office,  to  come  out  again  precipitately  and 
respectfully  motion  Elkanah  to  enter.  As 
he  appeared  inside  Archie  sprang  toward  him. 


"I  say,.  Colonel,"  he  exclaimed,  "here  ii 
Skeener  looking  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  after  fail 
night  with  the  boys.  He  kept  kis  end  up  m 
great  shape." 

Elkanah  flushed  with  pleasure  at  the  tribute. 
His  memory  of  the  night  was  hazy,  but  he  had 
had  misgivings. 

"Mr.  Jennings  wanted  me  to  come  down 
here  and  talk  to  yeh  about  a  piece  of  business," 
he  said. 

"Light  one  of  these  cigars,  sit  down  and 
fire  away,"  was  the  reply. 

He  let  himself  down  on  the  edge  of  a  chair 
and  began  to  talk,  while  Arden  continued  to 
run  the  ticker  tape  through  his  fingers. 

"There's  a  man  lives  in  our  town  by  the 
name  of  Bums.  He's  an  inventor.  He's 
got  up  a  glass  machine  that's  a  wonder. 
Blows  and  presses  both  to  once.  It's  more'n 
human.  Bums  ain't  no  business  man,  so 
he's  put  his  machine  in  my  hands." 

"Why  don't  you  offer  it  to  the  Tmst?" 
queried  Arden,  without  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
tape  as  it  writhed  swiftly  out  under  the 
stimulus  of  a  spurt  in  the  market. 

"Hev,"  was  the  reply.  "Went  straight 
to  President  Corker.  He  treated  me  decent, 
but  the  smart  Alick  he  sent  to  look  at  the 
machine  told  me  it  might  be  worth  half  a  cent 
a  pound  as  old  iron  but  it  wasn't  worth  a  cuss 
to  blow  glass.     That  made  me  hot." 

"I  would  hardly  care  to  put  money  into  the 
glass  business,"  said  Arden,  with  a  shake  of 
the  head. 

"But  I  heven't  told  yeh  the  whole  story 
yit,"  said  Elkanah,  hitching  his  chair  closer 
and  dropping  his  voice  to  a  husky  whisper. 

"Corker  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  our  town. 
The  Trust's  three  biggest  factories  is  located 
there.  His  typewriter  has  been  a  tellin' 
things  to  my  bookkeeper.  He's  her  feller. 
And  he's  been  tellin'  me  what  she's  been 
a  tellin'  him.  That  gat  has  been  settin' 
up  nights  typin'  contracts  and  agreements 
to  buy  a  lot  of  glass  factories.  Her 
young  man  coaxed  her  to  save  out  carbon 
copies.  I've  got  a  big  bundle  of  'em  at 
the  hotel." 

Leaning  still  closer  and  curving  a  hand 
around  his  mouth,  he  went  on: 

"  Corker  is  fixin'  to  buy  up  every  one  of  the 
competin'  factories.  He's  cinched  all  but 
two  and  is  dickerin'  fer  them.  When  he  has 
them  corralled  Corker  and  his  crowd  are 
goin'  to  cut  a  melon.    The  money  to  buy  the 
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DB  with  is  to  be  raised  by  sellin'  new 
stock  to   stockholders   cU  par.    It's 

i'  175  to-day." 

e  seventy-six,"  interjected  Archie,  who 

luntered  to  the  ticker.  His  eye  had 
on  the  wriggling  tape  the  hieroglyphs 

;.  G.  176." 

em  r^hts  to  subscribe '11  be  wuth  mor'n 
cent,  dividend,"  said  Skeener,  in  a 
whisper, 
de,  looking  over  Elkanah's  head,  noted 
M  Colonel's  eyes  drew  close  together, 
'8  shut  like  a  steel  trap,  and  his  mobile, 
tpped  mouth  became  a  hard,  straight 

lave  run  up  against  Corker,"  said  the 
I.     "He's  a  smart  little  man.     I  sup- 
e  is  cutting  prices  so  as  to  buy  in  pro- 
cheap." 

at's  eg-cactly  what  he's  doin',"  assented 
r.  "And  the  Equity  works  at  Glasston 
.'  so  much  money  that  I  s'pose  Salter'll 
taike  what  he  can  git.  Corker  is  only 
'  him  twenty  thousand  fer  what's  cost 

0  sixty.  How  I'd  like  to  slip  in  and 
I"  he  added  wistfully.  "1  could  do  it 
er  Salter's  asked  me  to  find  some  feller 
e  it  off  his  hands.  Then  there's  the 
ental  Glass  Company.  The  stock  has 
.  payin'  10  per  cent,  dividends  right 

But  Corker  is  a  tryin'  to  bulldoze 
the  Continental  president,  into  sellin' 
ntrol  at  par.  Dent  swears  he  won't 
ss  'n  a  hundred  and  fifty." 
•haps,"  said  Arden  doubtfully,  "I  can 
way  to  work  the  thing  out  for  you. 
n  to-morrow  and  I  will  let  you  kjiow 

1  do  anything." 

lall  look  you  up  at  your  hotel  to-night," 
rchie  as  Skeener  turned  to  go.  "We 
le  and  go  to  the  theatre  afterward." 

wait  fer  yeh,"  replied  Skeener,  and 

a.  abrupt  nod,  he  went  out. 

he  door  closed,  Arden's  simulated  lan- 

'anished.     His   eyes  glittered   and   he 

to  speak  with  a  vigorous  enet^. 

diie,"  he  said,  "  I  reckon  that  you  have 

a  deal  that  is  worth  while.     If  we 

it  right  New  York  will  find  out  that 

doing  business  here.     It  ought  to  be 

Ic,  snappy  thing.     Telephone  and  find 

Dent  of  the  Continental  is  at  his  New 

)ffice.     Look  after  that  man  Skeener. 

let  him  out  of  your  sight.     Make  sure 

sn't  talk  to  anybody  else.    He  has 


copies  of  contracts.  Get  hold  of  them  and 
bring  them  to  my  rooms  after  you  have  put 
him  to  bed.  When  he  gets  here  in  the 
morning  we  will  come  to  terms.  My  boy," 
he  added,  crooking  his  fingers  into  the  sem- 
blance of  talons,  "when  you  see  a  profit  drop 
on  it  like  a  hawk  drops  on  a  chicken."  The 
"Colonel's  nose  and  chin  seemed  to  come 
together  as  the  beak  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and 
his  eyes  glittered  rapaciously. 

Ill 

Long  into  the  night  lights  were  burning  in 
Arden's  rooms  while  he  and  Archie  worked 
out,  detail  by  detail,  a  plan  of  campaign. 
Yet  ten  o'clock  of  the  following  day  found  the 
financier  in  his  office,  pink  of  face,  cheerful 
of  manner,  and  humming  a  melodious  "  coon  " 
song  as  he  paced  to  and  fro. 

With  a  bold  front,  but  a  secret  feeling  of 
trepidation.  Elkanah  Skeener  walked  into  the 
office  of  Arden  &  Company.  An  obsequious 
clerk  hastened  to  open  the  gate. 

"Colonel  Arden  is  expecting  you,"  he  ex- 
plained.    "Walk  right  inside." 

As  he  entered  the  Colonel  greeted  him  with 
one  of  his  finest  smiles  and  plunged  at  once 
into  business. 

"I  have  been  making  some  investigations 
and  find  you  are  correct  about  Corker's  plans. 
There  may  be  a  chance  to  make  some  money, 
and  if  you  would  like  to  have  us  take  the 
matter  up  we  will  do  so,  providing  you  and  I 
can  come  to  terms." 

"Ain't  no  trouble  about  our  agreein'," 
answered  Skeener,  smiling  widely  and  expos- 
ing a  mouth  full  of  teeth,  half  yellow  bone, 
half  yellow  gold. 

"1  am  glad  of  that,"  said  the  Colonel,  in 
his  gentlest  voice.  "You  are  certain  that  you 
can  buy  the  Equity  works  for,  say,  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars?" 

"Sure!"  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

"Are  you  willing  to  accept  for  your  share 
one-fifth  of  the  profits  of  selling  the  Equity 
to  Corker  ?  You  see,  I  furnish  all  the 
money." 

"I  think  that's  jest  about  right,"  was  the 
reply. 

"What  does  Bums  want  for  his  machine?" 
queried  the  Colonel. 

"He'd  jump  at  ten  thousand.  I  could  git 
it  fer  less  but  I'd  nither  not." 

"Very  well;  we  won't  ask  you  to  crowd 
your  man.    I  will  take  a  sixty-day  option  at 
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that  figure     Naturally  you  will  look  to  Bums 
for  your  cominission,  as  you  represent  him." 

"I  s'pose  that's  fair,"  was  the  reluctant 
answer,  "  but  how  about  the  Continental 
Glass  Company?" 

"Do  you  think  you  can  handle  Dent?" 
asked  Arden,  shaking  his  head  doubthilly. 
"He  is  a  hard  proposition." 

"W-€-l-l,  I  dunno.  But  if  /  don't  handle 
'im  and  you  do,  how  do  I  come  in?" 

"Perhaps  you  may  be  willing  to  leave  that 
to  me , ' '  suggested  the  Colonel ,  beaming 
benignantly. 

"I'm  ready  to  shake  hands  with  yeh  on 
that  right  now,"  was  the  hearty  response. 

Just  then  Archie  came  in  and,  as  soon  as 
greetings  had  been  exchanged,  the  Colonel 
ceased  to  be  the  tactful  negotiator  and  became 
the  general-in-chief.  With  the  energy  and 
decision  which  marked  his  methods  when 
he  had  "  a  hen  on,"  as  he  jocularly  phrased  it, 
he  issued  his  orders, 

"Skeener,"  he  asked  abruptly,  "what  kind 
of  a  man  is  Salter?" 

"  He's  a  nice  feller  enough,  but  he  ain't  got 
much  business  sense.  His  father  built  up  a 
good  trade,  but  Jim's  kinder  shiftless  and  he's 
let  things  run  down." 

"Archie,  you  and  Skeener  must  take  the 
noon  train.  You  can  get  to  Glasston  to- 
morrow. Carry  along  a  certified  check  for 
$25,000.  Buy  Salter's  factory  the  day  you 
get  there.  Don't  haggle.  Pay  his  price. 
You  will  have  to  hurry  to  catch  your  train," 
and  h*"  almost  pushed  them  out  of  the  office. 

Before  the  door  had  closed  he  was  telephon- 
ing for  his  lawyer, 

"Blight,"  he  said,  without  any  preliminary 
greeting,  "I  want  to  organize  the  "Unity 
Glass  Corporation,'  New  Jersey  charter, 
capital  ten  millions.  I  shall  take  the  presi- 
dency. Fix  Friday  for  the  Jersey  City  meeting. 
File  the  papers  in  Trenton  on  Monday  with-" 
out  fail.     Send  them  by  special  messenger." 

The  lawyer,  after  asking  a  few  questions, 
departed.  In  another  minute  Arden  had  his 
broker,  Peebles,  on  the  telephone. 

"Joe,  meet  me  for  lunch  in  ten  minutes  at 
the  Club,"  he  commanded. 

Amid  the  solid  elegance  of  that  queer  in- 
vestment of  a  great  insurance  company,  which 
ran  everything  in  its  costly  home  from  the 
bootblacks  to  the  Trust  companies,  they 
talked  as  they  ate. 

"Joe,"  said  the  Colonel,  "I  am  going  into 


the  glass  business.  I  am  or:g:aniz 
'Unity  Glass  Corporation,'  capital  1 
lions,  to  take  over  some  fine  factories,  s 
secured  control  of  novel  machinery  wl 
enable  us  to  undersell  the  '  Comet  Gla 
pany,'  Corker's  pet  trust.  I  have  ma 
board  of  our  fellows.  I  shall  be  presic 
you  must  be  treasurer.  Is  there  mu 
ing  in  Comet  stock?" 

"  Not  in  New  York,  but  it  is  dealt  i 
at  Pittsburg,"  answered  Peebles. 

"The  news  about  the  new  rival 
Trust  will  be  our  secret  until  Mondi 
it  will  become  public  property.  'W 
make  up  a  pool  to  sell  all  the  stock 
before  the  drop  that  is  sure  to  con 
ought  to  be  able  to  put  out  a  goo 
thousand  shares." 

Peebles'  little  eyes  grew  steady.  I 
stant  he  became  the  keen  broker. 

"There's  twenty-five  million  of  ti 
out-standing;  we  shouldn't  have  any 
in  borrowing  enough  to  make  our  deli 
he  said  in  a  matter-of-fact  voice. 

"When  the  news  comes  out  we  oug 
able  to  break  prices  twenty-five  ; 
continued  the  Colonel.  "Then  we  c 
in  cheap  what  we  have  sold,  come  t 
with  Corker,  change  to  the  bull  si 
so  work  the  thing  going  and  comini 
must  handle  the  stock  market.  I  sfa 
after  the  newspapers;  that  is  in  n 
Arden  &  Company  will  take  a  50  p 
interest  in  -the  pool.  I  shall  allot  I 
quarter  and  you  may  have  the  other  q 

"All  right,  I'm  with  you,"  assented 
"  I  shall  look  into  things  this  aftemooi 
can  perfect  our  plans  to-night  at  the  1 
See  you  later."     The  obese  man  stru 
his  legs  and  bore  away  his  tun-like  bi 

"  Now  for  the  hardest  job  of  all,"  sai 
to  himself,  and  he  sallied  forth  to  captt 
and  his  glass  company.  Within  tw 
he  came  back,  the  light  of  triumph  in 
Giving  orders  that  he  was  not  to 
turbed,  he  paced  slowly  back  and  f< 
arms  behind  his  back.  In  spite  of  his  p 
cheeks  and  his  coarsened  nose  and  chin 
and  power  dwelt  in  his  heavy  face. 

His  strong  and  subtle  mind  was  tr 
every  phase  of  the  scheme.  "We  see 
he  muttered.  "There  is  certain  to  1 
profit  in  selling  Comet  stock  for  a  fa 
bigger  one  in  buying  for  the  rise. 
got  to  pay  Dent  one  hundred  and  fift} 
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35  pel  cent,  of  all  I  can  screw  out  of 
XT  above  that  price.  Skeener  is  to  get 
h  of  the  profits  we  make  out  of  the  Equity. 
a't  tike  that  fellow,  and  I'll  find  a  way  to 
•  his  share  reasonable."  He  smiled 
Jy.     "But,   thank  the   Lord,   he  hasn't 

interest  in  the  Bums  machine.  I  am 
onii^  to  think  a  lot  of  that  machine, 
gh  1  haven't  seen  it.  I  reckon  it  is  going 
ost  Corker  high,"  and  he  broke  into  a 
se  laugh. 

IV 

Mener  pushed  open  the  door  of  the  un- 
ted  frame  office  of  the  Equity  Glass 
ks,  to  find  the  lank,  slovenly  proprietor 
ig  in  a  tipped-back  chair  with  his  feet  on 
ireless  stove  and  spitting  contemplatively 
its  open  door. 

Hel-lo,  Jim,"  called  out    Elkanah    in    a 
ineering  voice. 

Jlad  to  see  you,  Elky,"  responded  Salter, 
lat's  the  news?" 

Big  news  fer  you.  I've  found  a  feller  to 
yeh  out.  I've  worked  'im  up  to  twenty- 
thousand  dollars.  He's  come  all  the 
from  New  York  to  look  things  over, 
price  is  five  thousand  more  'n  Corker'll 
yeh  and  ye'll  hev  to  pay  me  $  per  cent, 
aakin'  the  sale." 

W-e-1-1,"  drawled  Salter,  ".I  dunno's  I 
XT  sell.  Trade's  pickin'  up  some." 
leener  stood  over  Jim,  glaring  wrathfully. 
if  eh  wanted  me  to  help  yeh  out  of  a  hole," 
aid.  "I  let  my  business  go  tu  thunder 
went  all  the  way  to  New  York.  I've 
led  yeh  a  customer  with  the  money  in  his 
et  and  now  yeh  '  don't  wanter  sell! ' 
ight,  I'll  take  my  maii  back  on  the  next 

Yeh  can  go  bust  fer  all  me." 
■Jo  call  fer  yeh  gettm'  hot  in  the  collar," 
Jim  soothingly,   "I   s'pose  I'd  oughter 
But  I  wanter  know  when  I'm  to  git  my 
3y.     I've  got  notes  comin'  due." 
dr.  Jennmgs  has  a  check  in  his  pocket  for 
.ty-five  thousand  dollars!" 
JCTiose  check?"  asked  Jim. 
Vrden  &  Company's  check." 
WTiobe  they?" 
Big  bankers  down  in  'York." 
^evei  heard  of  'em,"  said  Jim,  shaking 
head. 

rhey's  lots  of  things  you  hain't  heered  of 
1'    on    a    cheer    in    a    one-horse    town,' 
red    Etkanah.    "The    check's    certified. 


My  man'U  be  round  purty  soon.  He's 
buyin'  on  my  say-so,  but  I'd  nither  he  looked 
things  over." 

In  due  time  Archie  was  presented  to 
Salter.  He  amiably  inspected  the  works  and, 
expressing  himself  satisfied,  drew  up  a  bill 
of  sale,  endorsed  the  check,  shook  hands  over 
the  bargain  and  departed. 

"Good-bye,"  said  Jennings,  speaking  to 
Skeener  from  the  steps  of  the  Pullman. 
"You  have  handled  this  matter  all  right.  I 
shall  keep  you  posted.  Hurry  back  to  Wil- 
liamsville  and  see  that  the  stenographer  girl 
and  her  young  man  keep  their  mouths  shut." 


When  President  Corker  reached  the  offices 
of  the  Comet  Glass  Company  he  noticed 
a  newspaper  clipping  lying  on  his  desk.  It 
had  been  pasted  in  the  middle  of  a  sheet  of 
letter  paper  and  was  encircled  by  a  heavy 
blue-pencil  mark.  Picking  it  up  carelessly, 
he  read  as  follows: 

"'The  Unity  Glass  Corporation'  was  in- 
corporated at  Trenton  to-day,  capital  ten 
million  dollars.  In  the  list  of  directors  ap- 
pears the  names  of  Colonel  Arden  and  other 
Western  capitalists.  The  new  concern  will 
be  an  active  competitor  of  the  Comet  Glass 
Company." 

"Damnation!"  shouted  the  irate  man.  He 
pressed  a  button  till  it  rang  a  continuous 
alarm  in  the  outer  office.  A  flustered  boy 
appeared. 

"Tell  Mr.  Jinks  I  want  to  see  him  right 
away.     Jump!" 

A  portly  gentleman  hurried  in. 

"Read  that!"  commanded  Corker,  handing 
him  the  clipping. 

"I  have  read  it.  Saw  it  in  the  paper  this 
morning  and  put  it  on  your  desk,"  was  the 
deliberate    reply. 

"What  does  it.  mean?"  demanded  the 
president.  "A  bluff,  a  strike,  or  the  real 
thing?" 

"I  haven't  an  idea,"  replied  Jinks. 

"Then  get  one  quick.  Find  out  what  it 
means.  This  comes  at  a  bad  time;  it  may 
make  trouble.  I  ought  to  have  known  it 
sooner.  I  seem  to  be  surrounded  with  igno- 
ramuses," he  added  hotly. 

Jinks  trotted  ponderously  out.  He  camo 
back  within  the  hour,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  face. 

"Arden  is  a  new  man  in  New  York,"  he 
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reported.  "Said  to  have  money  and  good 
Western  backing.  Peebles  is  his  broker,  and 
I  hear  he  is  pressing  Comet  stock  for  sale. 
It  has  gone  off  three  points  this  morning,  both 
here  and  in  Pittsburg.  It  is  reported  that 
Arden  has  bought  up  both  the  Equity  and  the 
Continental  plants." 

"I  know  that  man  Arden,"  said  Corker 
thoughtfully.  "  I  think  I  had  some  dealings 
with  him.  He  may  be  dangerous.  I'll  go 
around  and  see  him." 

He  happened  to  find  the  Colonel  in  and 
opened  fire  at  once. 

"Colonel  Arden,  what  in  the  devil  induced 
you  to  go  into  the  glass  business  and  to  buy 
broken-down  plants  that  are  losing  money?" 

"You  see,"  answered  Arden,  with  confi- 
dential frankness,  "an  old  friend  of  mine  has 
invented  a  glass  machine,  and  he  has  pcrsuadcsd 
me  that,  with  its  help,  I  can  make  money. 
I  don't  know  much  about  it  myself,  but  my 
partner,  Jennings,  is  enthusiastic." 

"You  are  crazy,  man!"  cried  Corker,  his 
temper  getting  the  better  of  him.  "You  are 
bound  to  lose  money.  What  machine  is 
it?     I'll  buy  it  now." 

"  I  reckon  I  had  better  take  you  to  see  Jen- 
nings. The  glass  business  is  his  baby,"  was 
Arden's  reply. 

Corker  labored  long  with  Archie,  who 
seemed  to  metaphorically  sit  at  his  feet  and 
drink  in  the  advice  so  snappily  offered.  But 
the  Tru.st  president  did  not  seem  to  make 
much  headway,  and  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  young  man's  promise  to 
think  it  over  ant^  see  him  later. 

Arden  entered  upon  the  campaign  with 
characteristic  vigor.  Each  day  the  papers 
printed  complimentary  items  about  the 
prospects  of  the  Trust's  new  rival.  The  news 
agencies  published  telegrams  from  Williams- 
ville,  Pittsburg  and  other  glass  centres,  all 
indicating  that  the  Comet  company  was  face 
to  face  with  a  powerful  adversary.  Peebles 
pushed  the  bear  campaign  with  every  Wall- 
Street  art  and,  though  Corker  supported  the 
stock  gamely,  under  the  sledge-hammer 
blows  of  the  experienced  broker  it  went  down 
day  by  day. 

Corker  raged  in  his  helplessness  against  the 
savage  attacks  made  upon  his  beloved  prop- 
erty. He  swore  as  he  read  the  outrageous 
misrepresentations  printed  in  the  papers. 
Meantime  Jennings  did  not  call.  The  situa- 
tion was  becoming  unendurable  and  spelled 


ruin,  not  only  to  his  plans  but  to  himself 
He  got  his  directors  together  and  laid  the 
facts  before  them.  It  was  a  stormy  meeting, 
but  he  rode  that  storm,  and  when  it  was  over 
he  had  been  authorized  to  use  his  discretion  in 
settling  with  the  adversaries. 

That  very  day  he  went  to  see  the  courteous 
Kentucky  gentleman,  who,  serenely  confident, 
had  been  awaiting  his  capitulation.  With 
the  courage  of  a  bantam  the  peppery  president 
began  an  attack. 

"Arden,"  he  protested,  "those  newspaper 
articles  of  yours  are  the  limit.  You  are 
making  me  a  lot  of  trouble." 

"Do  you  remember  how  you  butted  into 
my  pipe  combination?"  asked  the  Colonel, 
reminiscently,  as  he  lighted  a  fresh  cigar. 
"You  made  me  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  I  have 
no  hard  feelings." 

"You've  been  buying  such  rotten  things," 
said  Corker  testily.  ""That  Equity  company 
is  on  its  last  legs.  The  Continental  plant  is  out 
of  date.  The  Bums  machine  is  a  pipe  dream 
that  will  never  work  commercially.  But,  for 
the  sake  of  peace,  I'll  take  the  rubbish  off  of 
your  hands.  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  lot." 

The  Colonel  scanned  him  with  a  humorous 
eye. 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you  what  I  am  willing 
to  do,"  he  said.  "I  own  70  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  of  the  Continental.  It  cost  me  close 
to  two  hundred.  I'll  turn  it  over  to  you  for 
three  hundred.  It  is  a  steady  10  per  cent. 
dividend  payer,  and  it  is  cheap  at  a  trifle 
over  a  million  dollars." 

"My  God!  You  are  clean  daft,"  cried 
Corker, 

"Don't  interrupt  me  or  I  may  put  the 
price  higher,"  warned  the  Colonel,  with  a 
ruthless  frown.  "  Now,  as  to  the  Equity. 
You  don't  seem  to  think  much  of  it.  Neither 
do  I.  You  can  have  it  for  fifty  thousand, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel." 

A  relieved  expression  showed  itseU  on  Cor- 
ker's face. 

"But,"  Arden  continued,  "the  Bums 
machine  is  the  apple  of  my  glass  eye.  It  is 
bound  to  revolutionize  the  business,  and  it's 
worth  every  dollar  of  five  hundred  thousand. 
Nevertheless,"  he  added  considerately,  "as we 
are  making  a  big  trade  I'll  let  it  go  for  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars." 

By  this  time  the  exasperated  Corker  was 
trotting  up  and  down  the  office,  his  reddish 
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d,  his  eyes  snapping,  and  with  a 
e    to    a    sizzling   boiler    about    to 

a  g^antic  effort  he  kept  silent. 

all  I  have  for  sale,"  continued  the 
ith  a  meditative  air,  "except  the 
s  Corporation.  It  is  a  new  concern 
3  been  splendidly  advertised.  I 
it  to  take  over  the  properties  you 
atii^    for.     If   we    trade,    I    shall 

cheap.  You  may  have  it  for  one 
lousand  dollars,"  he  added  with  a 
lir. 

irew  himself  into  a  chair  and  began 
iipetuously,  while  the  Colonel  ap- 
he  ticker. 

Dmet  is  down  to  123,"  he  remarked. 
id  break." 

came  from  the  cipherer.  Then,  in 
d  voice,  he  spoke. 
u  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  ask 
dred  thousand  dollars  cold  cash  for 
Mi-down  factories  and  old  iron?" 
•e.  Corker,"  answered  the  Colonel 
"  I  control  the  nucleus  of  a  great 
consolidation.     Your   company    is 

at  twenty-five  millions.  You  are 
issue  five  millions  more  stock  to 


acquire  additional  properties.  A  million  dol- 
lars of  stock  sold  at  150  will  bring  in  enough 
cash  to  enable  the  Comet  to  buy  up  its  only 
rival  and  put  its  stock  back  to  the  old  figures. 
That  was  a  heavy  drop,"  he  added,  with  n 
gloomy  shake  of  the  head  as  he  again  in- 
spected the  tape.     "Two  hundred  at  iigj" 

Corker  glared  at  his  calm  and  portly  tor- 
mentor as  if  he  would  wither  him  in  the  blaze 
of  his  anger. 

"I'll  pay  your  price,"  he  said  bitterly,  "but 
this  is  no  better  than  blackmail." 

"Stop!"  thundered  Arden.  "Take  that 
back  here  and  now.  I  am  a  gentleman;  I 
demand  an  instant  apology,  sir!  If  it  is  not 
forthcoming  I  shall  cease  all  relations,"  and 
he  towered  darkly  over  the  Comet's  president, 
hands  clenched,  eyes  menacing. 

"There!  there!  I  take  it  back,"  said 
Corker  in  a  depressed  voice.  "We  had  better 
meet  at  Gow's  office  in  the  morning  and  fix 
up  the  papers." 

"  I  accept  your  retraction,"  replied  the 
Colonel,  "and  am  glad  the  matter  has  been 
adjusted  as  it  should  be  between  gentlemen. 
Won't  you  lunch  with  me?  No?  Very 
sorry.     See  you  in  the  morning." 
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modem  story  of  Jamaica,  Eng- 
nd's  greatest  island  in  the  West 
dies,  cannot  escape  being  the 
I  thrifty   Yankee,   Captain  L.    D. 

old  Cape  Cod  fisherman.  It  is 
merican  conquest,  and  on  British 
t  that.  The  timorous  states  of 
rica  who  so  dread  our  aggression 
erceive  what  one  kind  of  aggression 
ns,  and  even  be  keenly  desirous 
ptain  Baker's  career  not  only 
le  economic  supremacy  of  Amer- 


icans, but  it  has  been,  and  is  to-day,  the  very 
salvation  of  the  island.  Captain  Baker  is 
a  Cortez  of  our  own  time,  for  he  landed  on  a 
strange  shore  and  his  instinct  told  him  that 
treasure  was  there.  With  a  stubborn  patience 
rivaling  the  conquistador's,  he  laid  siege  to 
that  treasure,  and  at  last  began  carr>'ing  it 
away.  But  it  was  not  plunder.  The  golden 
cargoes  increase  faster  than  the  ships  can 
come  and  go,  and  the  price  is  paid,  not  in 
human  lives  on  a  battlefield,  but  in  little 
pieces  of  paper,  drafts  on  the  Bank  of  Halifax. 
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In  other  words,  the  American  sea  captain 
dropped  anchor,  effected  a  Izinding,  and 
created  an  industry.  This  industry  means 
agriculture  and  commerce  both.  Cortez  be- 
came viceroy  of  Mexico — an  official  title ; 
but  the  Cape  Cod  fisherman  is  lovingly  known 
as  the  King  of  Jamaica. 

The  history  of  the  conquest  began  thirty- 
five  years  ago,  with  an  armada  of  one  lone 
schooner.  She  had  two  masts,  and  could 
carry  a  hundred  tons.  Her  owner  and 
skipper  was  Lorenzo  Dow  Baker,  the  son  of  a 
whaler,  and  a  child  of  the  sea  as  well.  He 
was  a  sailor  boy  at  ten,  and  at  twenty-one, 
as  soon  as  the  law  allowed,  he  was  a  master. 
The  exposure  from  fishing  oS  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland  weakened  his  health,  and  in 
1870  a  friend  asked  him  why  he  did  not  take 
a  cruise  to  the  tropics.  The  same  friend  got 
him  a  charter  to  carry  gold  miners  and 
mining  machinery  three  hundred  miles  up  the 
Orinoco.  Baker  accepted,  and  in  due  time 
discharged  cargo  at  Angostura,  where  a 
doctor  was  starting  the  bitters  industry. 

But  what  to  bring  back — that  was  now  the 
question.  The  schooner  was  old,  sea-worn, 
and  a  bad  risk  for  precious  freight  such  as  the 
rare  dyes,  spices,  drugs,  balsam  copaiva, 
that  the  Orinoca  country  offered.  But  the 
shrewd  New  Englander  was  not  of  a  mind 
to  carry  ballast,  and  when  he  learned  that 
he  might  load  with  bamboo  at  an  island 
called  Jamaica,  he  decided  to  pass  by  there. 
He  tells  with  feeling  of  his  first  view  of  the 
island,  of  its  blue  mountains,  the  opalescent 
coloring  of  the  inshore,  the  palms  everywhere. 
"  I  thought  it  was  the  loveliest  sight  I  'd 
ever  seen,"  he  says  earnestly.  He  con- 
trasted it  with  the  bleak  New  England  winter, 
and  with  the  torrid  jungle  country  he  had 
just  left.  He  had  been  wandering  among 
peoples  talking  a  strange  language,  but  now 
the  doctor  who  boarded  his  ship  talked 
English,  and  he  could  understand.  "Some- 
how, it  was  like  getting  home,"  he  says;  and 
so,  from  the  very  start,  there  began  his  con- 
stant love  for  the  island. 

EARLY   VENTURES   IN    FRUIT   EXPORTING 

Chuckling  softly,  reminiscent  of  the  delight 
felt  at  the  time,  the  Captain  tells  of  the 
excellent  cargo  he  secured  at  Port  Morant, 
which  was  his  first  stop  in  Jamaica.  He 
filled  every  cubic  foot  with  cocoanuts,  with 
coffee,  with  pimento.     He  even  covered  the 


deck  with  bananas.  This  was  an  experiment 
The  fruit  was  not  cultivated.  .  The  Negroe* 
merely  picked  what  grew  wild,  drying  it  to 
make  a  land  of  flour  or  feeding  it  to  the  pigs 
and  chickens.  They  wondered  what  the 
American  captain  could  want  with  the  stvS, 
but  in  two  weeks'  time  they  managed  to  get 
him  a  few  -hundred  bunches.  The  Captain 
himself  had  always  regarded  the  fruit  as  a 
luxury.  The  red  Cuban  variety  weis  about 
the  only  kind  then  known  in  the  United 
States,  and  when  the  Captain  was  a  boy,  he 
used  to  invest  in  one  or  two  now  and  then 
with  such  rare  coins  as  came  his  way.  But 
now  he  had  a  deck  load  of  yellow  bananas,  and 
back  he  hurried  to  New  York.  He  made 
the  trip  in  only  eleven  days,  and  yet,  when 
he  arrived,  his  bananas  were  rotting.  They 
had  not  been  picked  green  enough. 

The  foUowir^  season  he  had  to  go  back 
to  fishing,  but  through  all  the  rough,  hard 
labor  he  was  still  thinking  of  the  beautiful 
island  that  had  seemed  like  home ;  and  he  was 
thinking,  too,  of  bananas.  With  the  first 
days  of  spring  he  set  sail  again,  heading 
the  nose  of  his  old  craft  almost  due  south. 
He  had  no  charter  this  time,  and  wanted  none. 
He  owned  not  only  ship,  but  cargo.  He 
carried  what  the  Jamaicans  might  like  to  eat 
and  wear,  flour,  pork,  and  cured  meats,  cod 
fish  and  herring,  boots,  shoes,  and  colored 
print  stuff  of  bright  design.  He  put  in  at 
Port  Antonio,  at  the  spot  which  was  to  be 
for  him  a  second  home.  The  two  bays,  so 
calm  under  the  stars  as  to  seem  sheets  of 
bluish  ice,  welcomed  the  mariner  to  their 
land-locked  retreats,  but  there  were  no 
wharves,  and  the  beach  was  a  swamp  of  mango 
bushes  and  crabs.  A  recent  hurricane  had 
torn  down  such  public  buildings  as  there  had 
been,  and  through  one  of  them  a  tree  a  foot 
thick  was  growing.  The  post  office  was  a 
hovel.  There  were  not  two  houses  fit  for 
white  men,  and  the  Negroes  lived  Jn  squalor. 

A    MISSIONARY   BY    COUMERCB 

The  Captain  stopped  a  month,  to  calk  his 
vessel,  to  sell  his  cargo,  to  buy  bananas.  Of 
the  kind  he  wanted,  green,  thirteen-day 
bananas,  he  could  get  only  1,450  bunches. 
The  Negroes,  men  and  women,  picked  them 
wild,  and  carried  them  to  the  coast  on  their 
heads,  often  for  fifteen  miles.  Captain  Baker 
now  perceived  that  it  was  not  enough  to  come 
to  the  tropics  for  a  cargo,  he  would  have  t« 
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«  the  people  to  grow  the  cargo  first; 
s  begaii — a  missionary  for  agriculture, 
immerce,  for  a  country's  well  being. 
{  shiftless  Negroes  and  discouraged 
n  he  preached  his  creed. 
le  first  man  who  has  ten  acres  in 
as  will  be  a  rich  man,"  he  told  them 
earnest  conviction.  He  touched  in- 
ly the  lives  of  the  blacks.  He  was 
L  in  their  homes  and  at  their  church 
.,  and  he  helped  them  to  build  the  chapel 
hich,  inevitably,  they  were  collecting 
*.     He  talked  to  the  school  children, 

full  of  bright-eyed  little  pickaninnies, 
!  told  them  of  the  good  of  money.  Then 
I  them  how  to  get  it.  "Grow  bananas," 
1.  "Grow  them  wherever  your  mammy 
t  you  have  a  foot  of  ground." 
sailed  aroimd  the  island,  stopping  here 
iiere  to  sell  merchandise,  but  most  of 
3uy  more  bananas.  And,  while  buying, 
ill  preached  his  doctrine.  It  is  not 
e  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
to  know  him,  came  to  look  for  him,  and 
e  their  bananas  for  him,  though  other 
OS  soon  began  making  trips  to  the 
Yet,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Captain 
,  none  of  these  things  are  strange  either, 
te  those  1,450  stems  which  he  carried 

Port  Antonio,  paying  twenty-five  cents 
i  averse,  he  sold  in  Boston  for  $2.50 
[.25.  Of  course  he  went  back  for  more, 
mid  make  four  or  five  trips  a  year,  out 
!ton,  out  of  Philadelphia,  out  of  New 
is,  loaded  each  time  with  stuffs  to  sell 
amaicans.  Other  captains  would  go 
)ailast  only,  but  the  canny  Cape  Cod 
aan  aimed  to  make  the  outward  voyage 
)r  the  round  trip,  so  that  all  on  the 
7ard  trip  should  be  clear  profit.  Once, 
's,  he  felt  himself  mined,  and  almost 

because  his  bananas  brought  only 
a  stem,  though  bought  for  less  than 
f-five    cents. 

RESTORING   JAMAICA 

lould  be  mentioned  that  Captain  Baker 
)  push  his  campaign  of  education  at 
nds.  In  Jamaica  he  taught  people  to 
■aoanas,  but  in  the  United  States  he  had 
ch  people  to  eat  them.  They  were 
£t  an  ordinary  article  of  diet,  and 
«r  the  yellow  kind  from  Jamaica  was 
ratively  unknown.  But  even  when 
it  sold  St  a  loss,  there  was  an  ultimate 


profit,  "Because,"  the  Captain  explains, 
"more  people  bought  at  the  low  price,  and  so 
more  came  to  learn  what  a  nice  thing  bananas 
are.     They'd  buy  henceforth  at  any  price." 

He  steadily  built  up  the  new  industry  and 
Jamaica  was  wofuUy  in  need  of  it.  Sugar, 
which  once  had  made  the  island  flourish,  had 
since  the  sixties  meant  poverty.  England 
had  put  it  on  the  free  list,  and  Jamaica  had  to 
compete  with  the  subsidized  German  product. 
Besides,  the  children  of  the  earlier  planters, 
being  educated  abroad,  continued  still  to 
live  abroad  in  extravagance,  and  the  mag- 
nificent estates  of  their  fathers  were  in  the 
hands  of  dishonest  or  incompetent  overseers. 
Mortgages,  and  at  last  foreclosure,  ended  the 
tale.  The  entire  island  had  fallen  into  a 
sad  state,  without  hope  of  rising  again.  No 
one  thought  of  the  bananas,  growing  wild 
from  coast  to  coast.  Captain  Baker  had  to 
tell    them. 

Then  gradually  they  took  heed.  In  one 
instance,  an  estate  of  10,000  acres  of  cane 
was  planted  over  with  bananas.  But  there 
was  a  dark  period  of  discouragement.  A 
terrible  hurricane  swept  the  island,  and  in 
despair  the  natives  tried  to  prop  up  their 
broken  plants.  Captain  Baker  had  to  go 
among  them  again,  and  urge  them  to  tear  out 
the  plants,  and  begin  anew.  Within  a  year 
he  assured  them,  they  would  be  where  they 
were  before  the  disaster.  Many  obeyed , 
the  others  soon  wished  they  had.  Slowly, 
and  just  during  the  past  few  years,  Jamaica 
is  beginning  once  more  to  flourish. 

A    MODERN    TREASURE    TALE 

For  nine  years,  the  Captain  sailed  back  and 
forth,  and  then  steam  became  a  menace. 
But  his  ideas  were  big  enough  for  steam,  too. 
He  appreciated  what  larger  ships  and 
quicker  time  could  do  to  his  faithful  old 
craft,  and  when  in  1879  English  capitalists 
organized  the  Atlas  Line  to  carry  between 
Jamaica  and  American  ports,  he  promptly 
applied  for  the  agency  at  the  Jamaica  end. 
There  were  sixteen  ahead  of  him,  but  he  got 
the  place.  Shrewdly,  in  a  way  delightfully 
characteristic,  he  identified  himself  with 
steam,  for  he  not  only  received  5  per  cent,  on 
freight,  but  had  the  pick  of  space  for  his  own 
shipments.  His  own  shipments  were  bananas, 
and  he  regularly  engaged  all  the  between- 
decks.  He  was  thus  an  independent  ex- 
porter, with  facilities  that  looked  like  special 
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privileges.  Within  six  years  he  had  made 
enough  to  think  of  starting  a  company  of  his 
own,  which  he  did.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Boston  Fruit  Company.  He  owned 
half  the  stock,  was  the  first  vice-president,  and 
later  the  president.  But  there  were  other 
companies  too,  bringing  the  now  popular 
yellow  banana  from  other  countries  of  the 
Caribbean.  But  the  Cape  Cod  fisherman 
found  a  way  to  stop  all  that.  He  absorbed 
his  competitors  in  1897,  forming  the  United 
Fruit  Company.  True  to  his  adopted  island, 
he  became  Jamaica  manager  for  the  new 
corporation. 

Captain  Baker  still  lives  at  Port  Antonio, 
which  now  is  not  only  an  American  town,  but 
a  Boston  town.  In  the  summer  he  goes 
back  to  Wellflcet,  there  renews  intercourse 
with  Mayflower  descendants  like  himself, 
tries  periodically  to  wring  an  appropriation 
from  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  for  the  Pilgrim  monu- 
ment at  Provincetown,  quietly  looks  after 
his  charities,  and  puts  his  sturdy  shoulder 
to  any  enterprise  for  the  beautifying  of  life 
along  Cape  Cod. 

Jamaica's  two-continent  tradb 

But  in  the  winter  he  is  at  Port  Antonio. 
Dressed  in  blue,  a  yachting  cap  hung  on  his 
rocking  chair,  he  likes  to  sit  on  the  veranda 
of  the  big  hotel  there — itself  inspired  by  the 
Fruit  Company— and  with  eyes  half-closed 
under  shaggy  brows,  wonder  what  the  sea  is 
doing  outside,  and  gaze  down  at  the  bay, 
where  his  fourteen-knot,  twin-screw  steamers 
are  always  loading  bananas  or  coming  in  and 
going  out.  Forty  thousand  bunches  are  not 
an  imusual  cargo  for  one  of  them,  and  he 
thinks  of  the  time  when  he  waited  a  month 
for  1,450  stems.  His  little  schooner  has 
grown  into  a  fleet  of  eighty  busy  ships. 
They  gather  bananas  from  Jamaica,  where 
he  is  king,  from  the  Company's  half-million- 
dollar  plantation  in  Santo  Domingo,  from 
Costa  Rica,  a  sovereign  state  which  is  a 
mere  asset  for  the  Company,  and  even  from 
the  Canaries.  They  go  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and 
London.  But  they  cannot  delay  to  take  on 
out-going  freight.  They  are  treasure  ships 
only,  and  always  they  must  hurry  back  for 
more  bananas.  The  market  they  supply  is 
the  children's  market.  This,  one  of  the  great- 
est distributing  indiistries  of  the  modem  age, 
is  for  the  children. 


"The    market    is    always    higher," 
Captain  Baker,  laughing  softly,  "when 
are  out  of  school.     The  banana  is  the 
dren's  food.     They  can  gorge  their  little  t 
achs,  and  it  won't  hurt  them." 

But    children    are    everywhere,    and 
Captain,  as  the  universal  banana  man 
to   send    very    far  to  reach   them   all. 
bananas  travel  more  than  a  thousand 
before    they    touch    land    again,    then 
scatter   in    all    directions.    They    croM 
continent,  and  from  Seattle  they  go  t* 
Klondike.     But  here,  after  the  long  joi 
from  the  West  Indies,  they  must  cor 
with  a  banana  grown  on  the  other  sii 
the  world,   as  far  away   again   as   Hi 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  first  carloa<3 
taken  to  Montreal;  now  twenty  and  t 
cars  a  week  are  shipped  there. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Captain  Baker  ii 
nasal  drawl,  and  with  eyes  twinkling  shre' 
"I  think  we  did — pret-ty — well." 

There  on  the  veranda  he  was  going 
old  times  with  Captain  Young,  the  B' 
manager  of  the  Company.  Many  a  moi 
as  both  pioneers  remembered,  they 
"  shaken  the  dust  out  of  their  pockets,  be 
there  was  nothing  else  there,"  Still, 
had  done  "pretty  well." 

THE    MAN    WHO    REMADE    JAMAICA 

Captain  Baker  is  very  quiet,  and  he 
little  shy.  His  is  a  deeply  reverent  ni 
of  a  good  simplicity.  He  is  a  home 
a  homely  character.  One  would  not  lool 
for  the  great  captain  of  industry,  nor  i 
gentle  old  man  is  there  any  token  c 
stormy  life,  of  rough  commands  like  a 
shot  hurled  against  the  roar  of  the 
His  voice  is  low  and  soft,  with  just  th 
nasal  twang  of  smouldering  humor, 
with  those  he  knows,  he  likes  to  reach  the 
spinning  stage.  Then  the  tight  line  ( 
mouth  breaks,  then  the  creases  abou 
eyes  deepen,  and  the  sailor  throws  01 
hand,  holding  his  cap,  full  arm's  leiig4i 
laughs,  and  his  laugh  is  a  deep  chndl 

There  is  little  gray  in  the  heavy  bral|i^ 
but  just  enough  to  make  smalt  whittt^ 
thrusting  through  to  the  surface.  '  1 
rusted  brown  eye-brows  these  potntSM 
white  bristles,  and  in  the  typical  Dowi 
beard,  shaven  clean  over  the  ruddy  chi 
the  line  of  the  tower  lip,  they  almost  pr 
inate.     The  nose  bows  out  generously 
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there  when  1  got  to  be  sixty,  and  I  did 
down — for  a  day."    He  shook  his  head, 
laughtd.  too.     A  day  was  a  long  time  ai 
from  salt  water.     Onte  he  was  Gauk  in 
Hampshire  for  two  weeks,  and  this  wa 
longest  time  he  had  ever  been  mit  of  aid 
the  ocean.     He  could  not   imagine  anyi 
living  away  from  the  &^a      "Whv,"  he 
"with  nothing  but  land,   a  maji's  got 
one  half  of  the  ^arth."     As  a  boy  he 
once  thought   he   should  like  to  ownj 
The  height  of  his  ambition  was  "a 
ship."      "And    a    good    nice    ship," 
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sharpens  in  masterly  fashion  at  the  tip. 
The  upper  Up  is  thin,  and  the  mouth  is  de- 
cisive, flanked  at  either  comer  by  a  stubborn, 
bushy  tuft  of  whiskers.  The  eyes  are  keen, 
and  almost  austere  in  repose,  as  those  of  a 
Puritan  Wesleyan  might  well  be,  but  they  arc 
exceedingly  gentle,  too,  and  nearly  always 
there  is  a  latent  sparkle  in  them.  To  find  the 
sailor,  you  must  look  at  the  hands.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  them.  They  are 
large,  and  thick,  with  big  knuckles  and  deep 
puSy  wrinkles,  and  they  are  browned  and 
swollen  as  none  but  an  old  sea  captain's 
could  be. 

He  loves  the  eea  dearly.  One  day  in  Port 
Antonio  he  told  of  a  place  he  had  bought 
in  the  Jamaica  mountains,  to  go  there  when 
he  was  sixty  years  old,  and  "sit  down." 
Ever\'body  laughed  at  the  idea  of  hi-s  sitting 
down  anywhere. 

"Well,"  he  retorted  slowly,  "I  did  go  out 
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THE  .SAGO   CALM 

this  owner  of  big  plantations.  "  is  a  mi 
nice    thing    to    have. "     Fondly     he    re 
"the  feeling  that  comes  over  one  who 
own  ship,  for  once  the  pilot  goes  over 
he  is  a.'i  big  as  a  king." 

But  since  the  Captain  must   live 
instinctively  he  loves  an  island  best, 
smaller   the  better.     Then   it  iK   only 
Iving.Jo,  somewhat  enlarged.     So  '   ~ 
island,    not    Jamaica,    but     an 
Jamaica.     It  lies  in  the  little  bay 
tonio.  and  far  away  at  sea  the  . 
tourist  sees  the  American   flag- 1 
staff  there,  and  wonders  if  Jamaica 
American  territory.     There  was  som* 
about  it  by  British  naval  authorities,  (r~ 
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et  them  earn''  the  food.  Norway  has 
'  men,    and   England  has   cheap  ships. 

arc  content  with  5  per  cent,  on  their 
y  over  there,  and  we  charter  their  ships 
Bake  more  out  of  it-  No,  we  needn't 
J  bad  if  tliey  fly  their  own  flags,  not  when 
's   an   American   supercargo   on   board." 

it  should  be  mentioned,  is  the  policy 
le    Fniit    Company-     Of    all    their    big 

most  of  the  vessels  are  under  a  foreign 

er. 

atain  Baker's  business  stnse  is  so  mar 

sly    g'ood    because    it    is    preeminently 

tian.     That    is,    he   knows   that    others 

prosper — if  possible,  all  must  prosper — 
der  to  prosper  himself.  Therefore,  as 
iy  seen,  he  taught  Jamaica  how  to  rise 
hopeless  economic  prostration.  He 
onized  Utopia  with  modern  commercial- 
he  made  the  two  one.     It  is  little  wonder 

he  is  an  idol  among  the  people,  thai 

are  going  to  build  a  monument  to  him, 
;h  they  know  well  enough  that  he  has 
aed    himself    among    them.     And    it    is 

wonder,  too.  that  since  he  has  shown 

the  possibilities  of  commerce  with  thoir 
and     nearest    customer,    the    Uniteil 
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States,  that  a  well-defined  sentiment  for  an- 
nexation is  now  a   fact    on  the  island — not 
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among  the  Negroes,  but  among  the  English 
and  Scotct  planters,  the  men  of  substance. 

kTHn  TRl'EST  AMERICAN  CONQUEST 
It  may  seem  like  anticlimax  to  mention 
now  the  almost  official  recognition  of  Captain 
Baker  as  the  first  man  of  the  island,  but  the 
official  homage  rendered  in  this  case  was  a!! 
sincere.  It  was  the  expression  of  an  affection 
unreservedly  bestowed  by  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  occasion  was  the  Captain's 
sixty-fifth  birthday,  March  15th  last,  when 
eminent  men  gathered  at  Kingston  and 
presented    him    with    a    silver   service .     H is 


instead  of  being  starved  and  dwarfed  by  i\ 
association,  these  \rirtues  have  thereby  beet 
made  capable  of  ministt-ring  more  effectivelj 
to  the  general  welfare.    While  he  has  increased  j 
he  has  scattered.     He  has  eficclively  helpec 
others  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  presse^l 
forward  his  own  enterprises  to  a  successful 
issue.     ,     .     .     He     is     an     American,     and  J 
I  am  glad  that  the  man  who  hiis  done  so  tnucl 
for  this   ancient   British   colony   is   a  worth) 
representative  of  that  noblest  type  of  Amer 
ican  citizens  which  New   England  has  pro 
duced  in  such  great  numbers." 

One    of   the    Honorables    said :     "  Captaii 
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Excellency  the  Governor  was  present,  the 
Chief  Justice  was  present,  and  His  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  the  West  Indies  was  present. 
There  were  titled  gentlemen  present,  gentle- 
men with  names  initialed  before  and  after; 
there  were  a  host  of  British  Honorables,  and 
there  were  planters.  But  also,  the  Negroes 
were  there. 

The  Archbishop  said:  "We  admire  and 
honor  Captain  Baker  for  his  character  and 
his  religious  devotion.  ...  In  his  career 
we  have  seen  high  moral  virtues  and  a 
kindly  philanthropy,  associated  with  absorb- 
ing interest  in  public  responsibilities,  and 
great  capacity  and  success  in.  business;  and 


Baker  has  done  more — and  I  say  it  advisedly 

— for  Jamaica  than  all  Governors  and  Govern- 
ments," whereupon  there  were  loud  cheers, 
though  the  Governor  himself  was  present. 
But  for  Captain  Baker,  the  speaker  added, 
they  would  all  have  been  paupers. 

And  saving  them  from  pauperism,  th^ 
modem  epidemic  throughout  the  West  Indies, 
Captain  Baker  exemplifies  the  truest  Amer- 
ican conquest.  His  work  stands  as  the 
best  .sermon  for  our  future  conduct  in  all 
Tropical  America.  That  of  the  Santo  Domin- 
go Improvement  Company,  with  which  these 
articles  began,  is  the  worst. 

Fori  Anionia.  Jamaica. 
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THE  German  Army  of  to-day  is  the 
largest  and  most  efiicicnt  figluing 
organization  that  the  world  has  ever 
'seen;  and  it  has  served  as  a  modtl  for  the 
armies  of  most  other  countries.  The  Austrian 
army  has  been  or^aniaed  on  methods  copied 
exactly  from  the  German  system.  The 
Japanese  army  also  took  its  methods  in 
organization  as  well  as  in  strategy  and  tactics 
from  Germany  and  German  officers.  The 
Chinese  army  has  now  adopted  German 
methods.  Nearly  all  the  smaller  countries 
of  Europe  with  aspirations  to  military  efh' 
ciency  have  borrowed  officers  from  the 
German  army  to  instruct  their  troops.  The 
Turkish  army  was  so  organized. 

In  the    recent  war.  the  largest  forces  met 
vbich    had    ever    opposed    one    another    in 
conflict.     The  German  army,  however. 
ceiild  put  in  the  field  a  perfectly  equipped 


military'  force  eight  times  larger  than  the 
victorious  Japanese  army  which  gained  the 
battle  of  Mukden.  It  consists  of  more  than 
fouf  million  soldiers.  But  in  addition  to  four 
million  trained  soldiers.  Germany  could  enrol 
six  million  more  men  who,  although  not 
trained  for  service  in  the  fighting  line,  would 
nevertheless  form  a  valuable  reserve  for  the 
protection  of  lines  of  communication,  and 
such  duties-  A  ver\'  large  number  of  these 
reserv'es  have  had  at  least  some  military 
training,  and  in  case  of  necessity  could  also 
be  employed  in  active  service  after  a  brief 
period  of  drill  and  militarj'  exercise.  Thus 
the  stupendous  number  of  ten  million  able- 
bodied  men  could  he  mustered  under  the 
Imperial  banner  of  the  German  Empire,  sO 
that  the  statement  that  all  Germany  is  an 
"  armed  camp"  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
but  a  grim  reality. 


The  Gennan   Emperor    who   m   times   of 

peact.-  shart'S  the  autliority  over  the  army 
with  liis  fellow  German  sovereigns,  the  kings 
of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg,  be- 
comes in  time  of  war  supreme  and  Cominander- 
in-Chief  or  "War-Lord."  of  the  entire  military 
forces  of  the  Enipire. 

The  German  military  system  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  compulsory  service  for  every 
male  inhabitant  of  the  country.  Compulsory 
service  calls  for  some  method  whereby  every 


male  subject  of  the  Empire  can  be  traced  and 
compelled    to    perform    his    military'    duties.) 
This  supervision  is  exercised  by  a  system  of 
universal    registration    which    is    stringentK' 
enforced.     The  police  of  every   German  cit) 
have  a  register  containing  the  name,  the  agej 
and  other  particulars  of  every  man.  woman. 
and  child  within  their  sphere  of  activity. 
soon  as  a  person  rents  a  lodging,  he  is  com-' 
pellcd    to    (ill    an    official    form    giving    these 
particulars,    whith    must    be    handed    to   the 
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e  within  forty-eight  hours  of  his  arrival. 
Ften  as  he  changes  his  lodgings,  he  must 
irough  the  same  process,  in  order  that 
folice  may  trace  every  mnvement  that 
M*es.  This  system  of  pohce  registration 
bs  the  authorities  to  enforce  universal 
PT  sers-ice. 


ISBR  PUINTIN'G  UL7  TO  THF.  KINC  or  ITALY 
me  TALLEST  SOLDIEK  IN  TIIK  AUUV 


Januarj-  ist  of  Ibe  yt;ar  in  which  be 
8  his  twentieth  tiirthHay.  cvcrj'  mrdi- 
fcn  must  repiort  him«.'U  in  hi«  own  '!i- 
lo  the  military  aulhoritic*.  The  »' 
pn  Empire  is  (Itvidcl  ititu  camparat r. > ... 
'  distrirte,  in  which  r-(Tntttn[[  ff*  tlM* 
i»  conducted  by  qiecul  military  com- 


OENKkAL  HI'F-LSKN  VOM  lUEHKLKR 
Clibrl  »r  ihr  l(i>]wpt«l  Milllan-  C4hln«: 

missions,  compnsv<l  of  olhttr*  drawn  fr'fm  1 1n- 
local  garrisons.  At  nppoinlrd  tlnnk,  whtih 
arc  made  known  hy  puhlic'  proihin-ation,  lu 
well  an  by  prmtcd  circulars  U>  thont:  im- 
mcdiati'ly  conterned,  the  recruiting  eom- 
mission  holds  a  sitting  (or  the  (w.-]eetion  of 
military  retTuita.  At!  those  yourg  ini-n  who 
have  reached  the  proper  iigc  miiKt  pn-K-nt 
ihem«cK'e«  for  examtnatirm.  Thfw  who  are 
■uund  ar<*  selected  for  immediate  military 
1  rvice.  Others,  who  have  minor  defect*  arc 
t<mpr,rari!v  rticctcd,  iinrl  rc'iiiired  to  tome 
up    for  atiulher  cxaminaiinn  iifttr  u  ktiiled 
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period.  Others,  again,  who  do  not  come  up 
to  the  required  standard,  escape  active  ser- 
vice in  the  standing  army  and  are  imme- 
diately passed  into  the  reserves^  where  their 
military'  training  is  less  arduous  and  involves 
smaller  sacrifice  of  time.  Men  who  are 
physically  incapable  of  bearing  arms  are 
rejected  altogether  and  receive  a  certificate 
o£    exemption,     A    young    German    enjoys 


little  liberty  until  he  has  presented  himself 
to  the  recruiting  commission.  Previous  to 
this  he  is  not  permitted  to  leave  the  CDuntr\'. 
unless  he  have  a  special  passport  which  is 
given  on  condition  that  he  will  return  to  per- 
form his  military  duties  at  the  appointed 
time.  If  he  succeeds  in  obtaining  such  a  pass- 
port and  goes  abroad,  he  must  report  himself 
to  the  nearest  German  consulate  once  every 
three  months  in  order  that  his  whereabouts 
may  be  traced.  Any  male  German  who 
leaves  the  country,  without  permission,  before 
the  performance  of  his  military  duties,  or 
who  fails  to  report  himself  regularly  to  the 
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WARSHAl.  COUNT  VON   SCHLCEFfEM 
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GENERAL  VON    PLESSEM 
Csoeral  jdjuunt  in  the  tervkc  ol  ihe  Kiiur 


GENERAL   BA.KON    VON  GOLTZ  GENERAL  VON    HAHNKK 

Whu  orgudi-td  ibe  Tiukiih  tnoj  One  of  ihc  KaLspr'i  military  »dvl»«» 
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H  nearest  German  consul  incurs  serious  penal- 
ties, which  he  suffers  as  soon  aa  he  again  sets 
his  foot  on  German  territorv.     Manv  young 

I  Germans  find  this  rigid  militarism  so  vexa- 
tious and  so  injurious  to  their  prOapects  of 
professional  or  commercial  success,  that  they 
evade  it  entirely  by  voluntary-  exile.  But 
the  evasion  of  military  service  is  an  offense 
which  has  no  statute  of  limitation.  A  man 
who  evades  his  military  ser\-ice  by  going 
abroad  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  relurns  to 
his  mother  country  at  the  age  of  eighty  may 
still  be  arrested  and  sentenced  to  ten  years 
penal  servitude.  Indeed,  young  foreigners, 
■who  happen  to  be  residing"  in  Germany  and 
who  hv  reason  of  their  nationality  are  exempt 


training  once  every  year  for  a  period  of  four. 

six,  or  eight  weeks.  After  two  years'  active 
service  and  five  years  in  the  first  reserves, 
he  is  passed  into  the  first  class  of  the  "Land- 
wehr,"  where  he  remains  for  another  five 
years.  And  even  during  this  third  period  of 
military  service  he  is  liable  to  be  called  for 
drill  at  anv  time  desired  by  the  milit 
authorities. 

From  the  first  class  of  the  "Landwe 
the  German  soldier  is  passed  into  the  second 
class  of  the  Landwehr,  where  he  lemains 
until  he  attains  tlie  age  of  thirty-nine  and  thus 
completes  nineteen  years  of  military  scr\-ia'. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-nine  be  passes  into  the 
"Landsturm,"  or  final  line  of  reserves,  which 
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from  military  service,  are  sometimes  expelled 
from  the  country  in  order  that  they  may  not 
form  a  bad  example  for  German  youths. 

The  young  German  who  is  selected  for 
service  in  the  standing  army  has  to  become  a 
soldier  for  a  period  of  two  years.  Those  who 
are  apportioned  to  the  artillerr*  or  the  cavalry' 
must  serve  for  three  years.  In  theory  he  is 
required  to  give  his  services  to  the  country  for 
nothing,  but  in  practice  he  receives  a  very 
meagre  allowance  of  pneket  money.  After 
performing  his  two  years'  service  in  the 
standing  army,  he  is  transferred  to  the  first 
reserves  where  he  remains  for  a  period  of  five 
years.  During  these  five  years  he  is  required 
to  join  his  regiment  and  to  go  through  military 


is  called  for  service  only  in  case  of  extr 
national  necessity.  After  six  years  in  the 
Landsturm  his  military  service  comes  to  an 
end. 

Young  men  of  good  family  enjoy  pariial 
exemption  from  service,  provided  that  thfy 
have  attained  a  certain  standard  of  intel- 
lectual acquirements  and  possess  the  pecun- 
iary means  to  clothe  and  to  keep  themseli'es 
during  their  period  of  service.  After  passing  a 
certain  examination  at  the  age  of  eightteni 
these  fortunate  young  men  are  permitted  W 
become  "one-year  volunteers,"  and  llicif 
period  of  active  service  is  limited  to  twelve 
months. 

The    standing    army   of   Germany   consists 
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imately  of  600,000  men.  Nearly  half 
aumber  pass  out  of  the  standing  army 
/ear  and   are   replaced  by   an  equal 

•  of  fresh  recruits.  Germany  thus 
js  year  by  year  more  than  a  quarter 
lillion  trained  soldiers.  The  first  re- 
insists  approximately  of  1,100,000  men, 
e  "Landwehr"  consists  of  1,700,000 
f  whom  900,000  are  in  the  first  class 
0,000  are  in  the  second  class.  The 
^unn"  consists  of  600,000  men,  mak- 
rand  total  of  four  millions- 
organization  of  the  army  is  as  simple 
efficient.  The  unit  of  organization  in 
antry  is  the  "section,"  consisting  of 
men  under  the  command  of  a  corporal, 
ections    form    a    "semi-detachment," 

*  men  under  the  command  of  a  sergeant, 
mi -detachments  form  a  "detachment" 
ty  men  under  the  command  of  a  lieu- 
Three  detachments  form  a  company 

nen  under  a  captain.  Four  companies 
.  battalion  of  960  men  under  a  major, 
battalions  form  a  regiment  under  a 
;  and  two  regiments  form  a  brigade 
the  command  of  a  major  general. 
Army  Corps,"  which  is  the  largest 
f  unit,  consists  of  two  or  three  di- 

artillery  and  cavalry  are  organized  on 
lat    different    lines.     The  artillery    is 

into  batteries,  regiments  and  brigades, 
yalry  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  a 
Ml  consisting  of  i  ao  men.  Five  squad- 
:m  a  cavalry  regiment  of  600  men ;  two 
its  make  a  cavalry  brigade,  and  three 
s  form  a  cavalry  division, 
he  details  of  the  mobilization  of  the 
lave  been  worked  out  with  such  pre- 
hat  four  million  soldiers  can  be  mus- 
nd  prepared  for  active  ser\'ice  without 
or  confusion  or  misunderstanding. 
ly  are  the  men  themselves  carefully 
:ed  regarding  their  duty  in  case  of 
It  all  the  military  materials  required 
>dem  campaign  are  stored  and  classified 
3r  use  at  any  moment.  A  uniform  for 
tidier  is  ready  to  be  put  on  at  the  word 
mand.  Four  million  pairs  of  boots, 
illion  caps,  four  million  tunics,  four 
belts  and  so  forth  arc  all  stored  in  the 
ilitary  arsenals  in  such  perfect  order 
;y  can  be  handed  out  to  each  individ- 
h  exactness  and  every  man  will  be 

according  to  his  height  and  measure- 


ments. Four  million  modem  rifles  are  ready, 
with  immense  quantities  of  ammunition. 

All  the  plans  for  concentration  at  any  given 
point  have  been  worked  out.  Immediately 
after  a  declaration  of  war,  the  Imperial 
Government  could  take  possession  of  all  the 
railways  in  the  country  and  suspend  all 
traffic  which  interfered  with  the  transport  of 
troops  and  military  material.  The  military 
authorities  know  exactly  what  rolling  stock 
would  be  required  to  concentrate  any  number 
of  troops  at  any  given  spot.  All  the  railway 
cars  in  use  in  Germany  for  the  conveyance  of 
freight  have  been  numbered  and  measured. 
They  are  marked  on  the  outside  with  details 
such  as  "to  carry  so  and  so  many  tons,  so 
and  so  many  horses,  and  so  and  so  many 
men" — with  reference  to  military  purposes. 

The  intellectual  power  which  guides  and 
controls  these  forces  is  the  General  Staff. 
The  General  Staff  is  nominally  a  body  of 
oflScers  whose  exceptional  talents  entitle  them 
to  be  regarded  as  military  experts.  They  are 
the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  smooth 
working  of  all  the  complicated  machinery. 
The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  is  really  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces,  al- 
though the  Kaiser  would  nominally  hold  this 
position  in  the  event  of  war.  In  the  great 
wars  of  1866  and  1870,  which  established 
the  military  power  of  Prussia  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  German  Empire, 
the  nominal  Commander-in-Chief  was  Empe- 
ror William  1.;  but  as  all  the  world  knows 
the  striking  victories  of  the  Prussian  and 
German  armies  were  gained  by  the  gen- 
eralship of  Count  von  Moltke,  who  held  the 
position  of  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  The 
General  Staff  is  responsible  for  the  theoretical 
elaboration  and  practical  realization  of  all 
the  perplexing  intricacies  of  the  plans  for  a 
European  campaign.  The  General  Staff  is 
acquainted  with  every  road,  every  line  of 
railway,  every  suitable  battlefield,  every 
fortified  position  and  every  feature  of  the 
landscape  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  It  knows 
to  a  minute  how  many  hours  it  would  take  for 
any  given  number  of  German  troops  to  cross 
the  River  Rhine  at  a  given  point.  It  could 
tell  with  the  same  precision  how  long  it  would 
take  for  half  a  million  German  troops  to  cross 
any  given  point  of  the  Danube.  Its  plans  for 
the  defence  of  Germany  against  any  sin^ 
enemy  or  combination  of  militarj'  powers  are 
as  complete  as  those  for  foreign  invasion. 
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The  General  Staff  has  the  same  iatimate 
knowledge  of  the  entire  army  systems  of 
other  countries  that  it  has  of  its  own  military 
system.  It  possesses  copies  of  the  "secret" 
plans  hidden  away  in  the  archives  of  the 
Russian  Government  and  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment, It  knows  exactly  how  many  men 
France  or  any  other  military  power  could  put 
in  the  field.  It  has  the  plans  of  every  military 
fortification,  probably  of  every  fort  of  any 
kind  in  all  parts  of  Europe  in  which  a  German 
army  could  under  any  circumstances  operate. 
When  any  other  army  introduces  a  new 
weapon  the  Gorman  General  Staff  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  its  details  within  a  remarkably 
short  time.  Its  service  of  information,  in  a 
word,  is  as  complete  .as  every  other  branch  of 
its  organization.  The  knowledge  of  foreign 
military  systems  and  plans  is  obtained  by  a 
scheme  of  espionage.  The  spies  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  are  at  work  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  in  which  there  are  military 
systems,  but  especially  in  France.  Some  of 
these  spies  are  men  and  some  are  women; 
some  belong  to  the  highest  classes  of  society 
while  others  are  domestic  servants  or  belong 
to  other  subordinate  classes.  Although  all 
the  great  military  powers  practice  espionage, 
frequent  discoveries  of  particular  acts  of 
spying  are  nevertheless  likely  to  create  bad 
feeling  and  cause  friction  between  govern- 
ments. 

The  terms  of  the  Triple  Alliance  make  it 
necessary  for  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  to 
communicate  to  one  another  confidential 
information  regarding  their  armies  and  their 
mihtary  organizations.  Although  Grermany 
is  thus  in  possession  of  information  regarding 
the  armies  of  Austria  and  Italy  supplied 
officially  by  their  governments,  the  German 
General  Staff  considers  it  necessary  to  verify 
the  truth  of  the  Austrian  and  Italian  state- 
ments by  espionage.  German  spies  are  at 
work  in  Vienna  and  Rome.  They  are  in  the 
United  States  too;  and  the  German  General 
Staff  has  every  conceivable  item  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  American  army  carefully 
indexed  in  its  archives  in  Berlin.  If  exact 
particulars  of  the  amount  expended  every 
year  on  this  international  espionage  could  be 
ascertained  the  public  would  be  astonished 
at  the  immense  sum. 

German  officers  are  almost  invariably 
drawn  from  the  best  classes  of  society  and 
form   a  privileged  military   caste.     All   the 


traditions  of  the  country  confer  on  tt 
exceptional  position  and  they  regard 
selves  as  a  superior  order  of  beings  wh' 
a  right  to  look  down  on  mere  civilian 
officer  always  takes  precedence  over  a  ( 
in  the  ball-room  and  in  society  gei 
The  uniform  of  the  Emperor  confers 
tinction  which  a  civilian  cannot  a 
The  exclusive  character  of  the-officers 
is  maintained  by  all  possible  means, 
and  others,  who  according  to  Prussian 
tions  are  undesirable  persons,  are  1 
debarred  from  becoming  officers.  Th 
care  is  exercised  in  relation  to  the  man 
officers  in  order  that  their  wives  may  be 
from  desirable  classes  of  society  ani 
maintain  the  prestige  of  their  class 
example,  no  German  officer  may  man 
he  has  submitted  the  name  of  his  pi 
bride  to  his  superiors  and  has  obtaine 
consent.  This  consent  is  never  givei 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  lady 
sonally  desirable  and  that  she  pc 
sufficient  financial  means  to  supplemc 
scanty  income  of  her  military  husbar 
The  pay  of  German  officers  is  fixe 
low  scale.  Lieutenants  receive  from  i 
$400  a  year.  A  captain  receives  S 
$600;  a  major  S700  or  $800;  and  a  colo 
more  than  $1,000  per  annum.  Even 
officer  has  private  means  he  must  ge 
depend  largely  on  his  wife's  dowry  : 
maintenance  of  his  household  in  a  sty 
able  to  his  social  rank.  German 
regulate  their  private  conduct  accordii 
mediaeval  code  of  honor.  If  they 
among  themselves  they  yet  settle  thi 
putes  by  duels.  If  an  officer  is  insul 
his  inferior  he  has  the  right  of  chastis 
offender.  But  the  lot  of  the  common 
is  far  less  attractive.  He  is  eng^ie 
sunrise  to  sunset  in  all  sorts  of  exh; 
drill  and  other  military  exercises.  Dii 
is  of  course  extremely  strict.  Man; 
commissioned  officers  consider  it  ne 
to  educate  their  recruits  by  thrashii 
kicking  them.  The  German  newspap 
quently  have  to  record  cases  in  w 
non-commissioned  officer  is  sentence( 
court  martial  to  a  remarkably  mild  ] 
ment  for  perpetrating  many  acts  of 
on  the  common  soldiers  under  his  con 
The  ill-treatment  of  common  sold 
perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  ( 
military  system. 
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;  REVELATIONS  AND  HOW  THEY  CAME  TO  BE  MADE— THE  RAILROAD  WAR 
•T  ARRAYED  THE  LARGE  FINANCIAL  FIRMS  AND  THEIR  ALLIED  INSUR- 
E  COMPANIES  AGAINST  EACH  OTHER— THE  MISLEADING  OF  JAMES  H.  HYDE 
MEN  HE  DEPENDED  ON— THE  FOOLISH  BALLS  AND  DINNERS  BY  YOUNG 
>E  THAT  PRECIPITATED  THE  QUARREI^-THE  NUMEROUS  INVESTIGATIONS 
•T    HAVE    FOLLOWED,    WITH    EXPOSURES    OF    ASTOUNDING    UNFAITHFULNESS 

BY 

"Q.  P." 


IBITION  and  jealousy  caused  the 
exposure  of  the  evils  of  irresponsible 
life  insurance  millions.  Sooner  or 
e  facts  must  have  become  known,  but 
not  been  for  personal  strife,  the  use 
!  trust  funds  for  private  gain  might 
mtinued  longer. 

power  to  handle  and  to  invest  more 
e  billion  dollars  carried  with  it  control 
subsidiary  and  parasite  banks  and 
ies,  and  it  brought  speculative  oppor- 
in  the  railroad  and  the  industrial 
-opportunities  much  greater  than 
.  estate  and  banking  graft.  The  life 
ze  companies  were  the  initial  dcpos- 
>f  a  great  part  of  the  surplus  earnings 
>eopIe  throughout  the  United  States, 
r  share  of  the  popular  savings  and 
was  larger  in  the  country  than  in  the 

possibilities  given  by  the  control  of 
d  were  unbounded.     It  came  as  actual 

not  as  stocks  or  bonds  or  pieces  of 
rhose  value  had  to  be  manufactured 
:k  exchange  manipulation.  It  was 
le  most  tangible,  easily  convertible, 
;ily  handled  of  all  forms  of  wealth. 
nirplus  wealth,  too,  which  would  not 
)    be    returned    for    many    years — or 

A  larger  proportion  of  it  every  year 
sponsible  money ;  no  accounting  would 

be  made  for  it,  and  the  return  of  it 
ional. 

nony  was  given  before  the  New  York 
/e  investigating  committee  that  the 
5  for  this  money  for  investment  made 
«s  necessary  and  forced  submission 


to  the  banker's  terms.  The  contrary  was  the 
fact.  It  was  the  insurance  companies  which 
had  the  whip  hand ;  they  could  control  not 
only  the  bankers  but  the  corporations  which 
these  bankers  promoted.  Savings  bank  de- 
posits were  held  apart  by  the  rigid  restrictions 
of  law,  and  the  life  insurance  funds — drawn 
from  the  people — were  the  only  great  mass 
of  irresponsible  wealth  which  could  be  had 
for  syndicating  purposes. 

Each  of  the  three  great  life  insurance  com- 
panies had  secret  alliance  with  a  great  banker 
and  promoter;  the  smaller  companies  with 
corrupt  managers  had  understandings  with 
smaller  bankers  and  promoters.  Indeed,  no 
banker  or  promoter  could  do  a  large  business 
successfully  unless  he  was  on  "terms"  with 
the  officers  of  a  life  insurance  company,  and 
in  conducting  his  undertakings,  had  the  funds 
of  the  company,  its  subsidiary  banks,  and  its 
trust  companies,  at  his  disposal. 

BANKING    ALLIES 

Thus  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  became 
the  favorite  bankers  of  the  Equitable,  and 
their  managing  partner,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  sat 
on  the  Equitable  board  and  was  a  member 
of  its  executive  committee.  The  New  York 
Life  had  for  its  vice-president  George  W. 
Perkins,  who  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
J.  Picrpont  Morgan  &  Company.  The  securi- 
ties which  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Company 
handled  were  exchanged  in  bundles  for  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  which  the  New  York  Life 
policy  holders  had  saved.  The  Mutual  was 
allied  with  another  great  Wall  Street  house, 
Speycr  &  Company,  and  Mr.  James  Speyer,  as 
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Mutua!  trustee,  could  protect  the  company 
from  outside  banking  houses.  The  smaller 
companies  had  similar  alliances. 

So  long  as  the  spoils  of  the  policy  holders 
were  apportioned  among  these  great  banking 
firms  and  the  banking  firms  worked  in  har- 
mony, there  was  tranquility  and  peace— the 
good  feeling  that  comes  from  profitable 
secrecy  and  popular  ignorance.  But  this 
harmony  did  not  last.  The  beginning  of  the 
present  exposure  was  as  long  ago  as  the  rail- 
road fight  between  Messrs,  Harriman  and 
Morgan  for  the  control  of  the  Northwestern 
transcontinental  railroad  companies.  The 
possible  owners  of  great  railroad  systems 
were  the  few  men  who  had  the  ability  to  invest 
unattached  capital.  Railroad  men  who  had 
no  banks  and  trust  companies  at  their  dis- 
posal could  not  raise  the  money  to  compete. 
Banks  and  trust  companies  could  not  safely 
part  with  much  cash  without  feeling  certain 
that  the  depositors  would  not  demand  it 
back.  This  assurance  could  be  given  only 
by  the  life  insurance  oflicials  whose  invest- 
ments could  be  securely  left  for  long  times  and 
whose  irresponsible  millions  could  thus  be  put 
where  they  would  do  the  most  "good"  for 
their  manipulators. 

The  Morgan-Hill  interests  had  bought  the 
control  of  the  Burlington  Railroad  after  their 
failure  to  secure  the  St.  Paul.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  already  had  control  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  James  J.  Hill  of  the  Great  North- 
ern. Edward  H.  Harriman  and  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Company,  controlling  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Pacific,  regarded  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Burlington  as  a  menace. 

The  fight  culminated  in  the  panic  of  1901 
and  in  the  "cornering"  of  Northern  Pacific 
stock,  the  price  of  which  advanced  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  $1,000  a  share.  Both  sides 
needed  vast  amounts  of  money,  and  each 
side  made  use  of  its  life  insurance  allies  to 
secure  funds.  Mr.  Harriman,  although  a 
trustee  of  the  Equitable,  borrowed  millions 
from  it,  directly  in  violation  of  the  insurance 
law.  Indirectly  he  secured  many  millions 
more.  The  Equitable  would  deposit  money 
in  a  subsidiary  company,  which  in  turn  loaned 
it  to  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Company  or  to  Harriman. 
The  New  York  Life  stood  by  Morgan  and  its 
funds  and  power  were  available  to  him  through 
George  W.  Perkins.  Thus  business  enmity 
arose  among  the  companies,  which  was  to 
lead  to  outside  participation  in  the  insurance 


quarrels  when  they  occurred;  and  tl 
to  be  soon. 

Two  years  before,  Henry  B.  Hyde  h; 
He  left  502  of  the  i  ,000  shares  of  capit 
of  the  Equitable  to  his  son,  James 
Hyde,  imder  trust.  Vice-president  Ja 
Alexander  became  president,  and  he  1 
the  chairman  of  the  James  Hazen  Hy 
tees.  This  made  President  Alexand 
of  the  Equitable  until  the  Hyde  ti 
pired  provided  he  could  retain  a  maj 
the  Hyde  trustees. 

"taking   up"   young   HR.    HYDl 

Young  Mr.  Hyde  is  one  of  the  most  i 
ing  characters  in  the  present  insuranc 
tion.     As  a  boy,  he  was  so  rustic  t 
classmates  at  Harvard  called  him  " 
and  made  references  to  the  Greene 
hayseed  in  his  long  hair.      On  his  grac 
his  father  put  him  to  work  in  the  Ec 
and  made  him  a  director  before  he 
age.     During  Henry  B.   Hyde's  life, 
strict  with  his  son  and  applied  with  1 
same  restraining  hand  which  he  in  tt 
felt  from  his  father. 

Henry  B.  Hyde  left  a  large  esta' 
young  Mr.  Hyde  began  to  spend  hi 
of  the  income  in  the  same  manner  a 
other  sons  of  hard  working  millionain 
went  abroad  and  became  fascinate 
Paris  life,  the  French  people,  and 
literature.  He  aided  in  establishing  a 
Club  at  Harvard  and  a  French  literary 
in  New  York.  In  his  clothing,  his  li 
his  manners  he  substituted  the  Frenc 
for  the  American  way.  He  wore  a  ] 
beard;  his  hair  was  arranged  by  a 
barber;  he  imported  his  clothes  from 
he  wore  the  queer  looking  French  ' 
pipe"  hats.  Part  of  every  year  he 
in  France,  and  he  extended  his  acquai 
to  the  high  French  officers,  the  literar 
and  the  celebrities  of  the  staRe. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  call  James 
Hyde  frivolous.  He  was  far  from  b 
scapegrace  son.  He  really  worked 
Equitable  offices,  and  he  tried  his  t 
learn  the  business  of  life  insurance  j 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps.  He  \ 
one  of  the  Equitable's  vice-presidents, 
ing  two  years  without  pay,  and  he  sue 
in  due  course  to  his  father's  place  as  d 
in  the  subsidiary  corporations. 

That  was  the  situation  when  Mr,  Han 
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a1  necessities  drove  him  to  seek  out 
Hyde,  to  utilize  him  and  the  hundreds 
ions  of  dollars  of  assets  of  the  Equitable, 
[arriman  was  not  the  only  one  who 
X)ked  on  the  Equitable  millions  to 
them.  Mr.  George  J.  Goiild  was  also 
[Uitable  director — and  the  Equitable's 
assets  contains  many  stocks  and  bonds 
Gould  roads.  President  Cassatt  of  the 
^Ivania  system  was  another  Equitable 
, — and  the  Equitable  was  a  steady 
t  for  Pennsylvania  securities.  But 
sse  transactions  James  Hazcn  Hyde 
id  no  part.  It  is  very  doubtful  that  he 
d  their  import.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
uld  have  become  involved  at  all  had 

been  led  by  older  and  abler  men  whose 
ent  and  high  reputation  he,  like  the 
E  the  community,  had  been  taught  to 
t  and  depend  upon.  Outsiders  used 
i  a  means  to  their  ulterior  ends. 

of  the  men  who  steered  young  Hyde 

was  William  H.  Mclntyre,  who  began 
Equitable  as  Henry  B.  Hyde's  messen- 
id  became  vice-president.  He  became 
/oung  Hyde's  guide  and  confidant. 
were  vacancies  among  the  Hyde  trustees 
ime  to  time,  and  Mclntyre  was  made 
tee.  Gradually  death  or  resignation 
.  the  number  of  trustees  to  dwindle  to 
Ale^cander,  Mclntyre,  and  James  Hazen 
himself.     This  put  Mclntyre  in  charge 

Hyde  voting  trust  through  his  influ- 
3ver  the  young  man.  Thenceforward 
ider's  control  of  the  Equitable  was 
nominal. 

lad  been  usual  for  officers  of  the  life 
Qce  companies  to  participate  individ- 
in  the  syndicates  which  bought  and 
tocks  and  bonds  as  brokers  for  the 
nee  companies  to  their  own  financial 

Thus  profits  that  would  have  gone  to 
5  insurance  treasuries  were  diverted  to 
ckets  of  the  officers. 
n  the  syndicate  profits  and  like  sources 
dso  set  aside  other  large  sums,  to  be 
led  for  purposes  too  shameless  to  be 
i  in  the  regular  books  of  account, 
butions  to  political  committees,  boodle 

for  the  maintenance  of  lobbies  in  the 
nt  states,  blackmail  and  corruption 
(inds,  were  kept  in  secret  accounts  and 
lUt  by  executive  order  without  either 
receipt    or    their    payment    appearing 

company's  books. 


After  youi^  Hyde  became  active  in  the 
company's  affairs,  he  was  taken  into  these 
syndicates  through  William  H.  Mclntyre, 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  and 
other  older  men  well  known  in  the  financial 
world ;  but  the  innocence  of  his  participation 
is  evidenced  by  the  small  share  which  he 
received,  though  practically  owning  the 
source  of  income. 

The  seduction  of  James  Hazen  Hyde  could 
not  have  taken  place  without  his  consent; 
but  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  was  conscious 
of  the  insidious  process  by  which  he  came  to 
use  the  assets  of  the  company  almost  as  if 
they  were  his  own  property.  It  began  by 
his  mingling  the  business  of  the  company 
with  his  personal  trips  to  France,  and  in 
charging  much  of  his  Paris  expenses  to  the 
Equitable.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
desirable  for  the  business  and  for  himself  to 
give  a  formal  entertainment  to  the  French 
ambassador;  and  he  and  Senator  Depew, 
acting  as  hosts,  gave  a  formal  dinner  in  New 
York  City  to  M.  Jules  Cambon.  The  bills 
were  paid  from  the  Equitable's  treasiuy. 

DINIKG,    DANCING,    ANO   PUBLICITY 

The  dinner  was  a  great  success.  It  helped 
the  business  of  the  Equitable  in  France  and 
added  to  Hyde's  social  prestige,  and  he 
followed  it  with  a  mask  ball  at  Sherry's, 
where  a  notable  French  actress  was  enter- 
tained and  a  French  play  was  given.  New 
York's  society  turned  out  enthusiastically 
to  this  entertainment.  It  was  reported  fully 
in  the  newspapers.  The  fact  leaked  out  that 
part  of  its  cost  was  paid  by  the  Equitable. 
The  Equitable's  press  agent,  indeed,  saw  that 
the  entertainment  was  given  social  publicity. 
Another  Equitable  employee  managed  it  and 
a  third  was  the  gardener  who  furnished  part 
of  the  floral  decorations. 

President  Alexander  had  been  chafing  under 
disregard  since  Mclntyre  and  Hyde  became 
the  majority  of  the  voting  trust.  They,  not 
he,  selected  the  men  to  fill  vacancies  in  the 
Equitable  directorate.  They  spent  money 
without  consulting  him.  They  extended  the 
speculative  syndicates  and  went  into  losing 
ventures.  At  the  same  time,  the  newspaper 
comment  upon  the  Sherry  ball  found  speedy 
echo  among  the  policy  holders,  and  the  public 
displeasure  was  indicated  by  a  slackening  in 
business.  The  other  companies,  especially 
the   New   York  Life   under  the   aggressive 
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presidenc>'  of  John  A.  McCall,  turned  young 
Hyde's  fashionable  notoriety  against  the 
Equitable. 

President  Alexander  saw  in  this  a  chance 
to  repress  Hyde  and  oust  Mclntyre.  With 
him  was  Vice-president  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  who, 
being  in  charge  of  the  agency  department, 
was  the  first  to  feel  the  injury  of  the  new 
business  of  the  company.  Mr.  Alexander 
and  Mr.  Tarbell  drew  up  a  protest  in  January, 
1905,  against  the  continuation  of  the  control 
of  the  company  by  the  Hyde  stock  and  pro- 
posed to  substitute  a  plan  of  control  similar 
to  that  of  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual. 
Under  this  plan,  the  officers  in  charge  of  the 
agents  had  been  accustomed  to  accumulate 
proxies  and  were,  therefore,  the  real  rulers  of 
the  company.  Through  his  relations  with  the 
agents,  Tarbell  would  have  been  able  to  out- 
vote Mclntyre  at  any  ordinary  policy  holders' 
meeting. 

The  protest  was  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  executive  officers  of  the  Equitable  and 
was  presented  personally  by  President  Alex- 
ander to  Mr.  Hyde.  The  latter's  impulse 
was  to  avoid  a  fight.  So  great  was  his  habitual 
feeling  for  his  father's  old  friend  that,  in  his 
astonishment  and  shock,  he  offered  a  com- 
promise— that  representation  in  the  board 
of  directors  should  be  divided  between  the 
policy  holders  and  the  stock  holders. 

THE    FINANXIAL    PACK    ON    THE    TRAIL 

Those  directors  who  had  been  using  Hyde 
saw  what  Hyde  possibly  did  not  perceive, 
that  the  real  ousting  would  be  of  them—  that 
in  the  future  banking  firms  selected  by  Presi- 
dent Alexander  would  handle  the  Equita- 
ble's  business.  The  Alexander  family  were 
interested  in  a  banking  firm  which  had  been 
doing  some  business  with  the  Equitable,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Alexander  faction  were 
also  interested,  through  members  of  their  fami- 
lies, in  firms  whose  profits  had  been  lessened  by 
the  investment  of  the  Equitable  funds  through 
Kuhn,  Locb  &  Company.  These  interests 
joined  Alexander  and  Tarbell  in  their  fight. 
Gould,  Cassatt,  and  other  directors  also  at  first 
joined  with  Harriman  and  Schiff.  The  result 
of  the  directors'  meeting  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  consider  charges 
presented  by  the  Alexander  faction. 

The  members  of  this  committee  were  H,  C. 
Frick,  chairman,  E.  H.  Harriman,  Brayton 
Ives,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  and  M.  E.  Ingalls. 


They  are  all  well  known.  Air.  Frick  is  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Steel  Trust.  Mr.  Hani- 
man  is  in  control  of  the  Union  Pacific,  tlie 
Southern  Pacific,  and  other  great  corporations. 
Mr.  Ives  is  a  well-known  banker:  Mr.  Bliss  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee; and  Mr.  Ingalls  is  a  prominent  Ohio 
railroad  man. 

Both  President  Alexander  and  Vice-presi- 
dent Hyde  made  statements.  The  com- 
mittee considered  their  counter  charges  and 
made  an  independent  investigation  of  its 
own,  reporting  June  rst.  They  found  *  that 
Alexander  and  Hyde  had  each  participated  in 
syndicates  and  had  taken  profits  which  rightly 
belonged  to  the  company,  and  that  through 
syndicates  and  in  other  ways  funds  had  been 
misapplied.  Salaries  had  been  increased  with 
a  rush — Mr.  Hyde's  from  $20,000  to  $100,000, 
and  the  salaries  of  other  officers,  some  30  per 
cent.,  and  others  more  than  100  per  cent. 
The  office  pay  roll  had  increased  53  per  cent. 
in  four  years.  Agents'  commissions  had 
been  increased  under  the  guise  of  advances 
and  of  discounts  on  future  premiums.  In- 
stead of  carrying  these  advances  as  expendi- 
tures, deposits  were  made  in  the  subsidiaiy 
banks  to  the  same  amount  and  these  deposits 
were  counted  as  assets  although  the  money 
had  been  paid  to  the  agents  and  there  was  no 
expectation  that  it  would  be  returned.  This 
was,  in  fact,  a  .falsification  of  assets. 

The  Frick  Committee  found  that  the  large 
deposits  of  cash  in  subsidiary  banks  and  tnist 
companies  were  habitually  manipulated,  the 
average  sum  through  the  year  being  $36,371,- 
725,  while  the  annua!  statement  showed  t 
cash  balance  of  only  $20,849,895.  The  annual 
statement  was  thus  made  to  show  a  greater 
amount  of  invested  assets  than  existed.  The 
loss  of  interest  on  these  cash  balances  amount- 
ed to  a  million  dollars  a  year  and  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  profited  to  at  least  thP* 
amount.  The  Equitablc's  assets  sheet  carrini 
moreover,  the  subsidiary  stocks  at  artifi"-' 
ally  inflated  valuation. 

The  writing-off  of  advance  payments  to 
agents,  giving  an  artificial  value  to  subsidiary 
stocks,  and  the  losses  which  occurred  on  real 
estate,  would  wipe  out  most  of  the  policy 
holders'  dividends. 

This  over-expensiveness  the  Frick  Com- 
mittee attributed  to  the  mismanagement  « 
the  deferred  dividend  fund,  and    the  remedy 
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Med  was  to  abolish  the  whole  deferred 
d  system.  The  only  proper  dividend 
was  held  to  be  the  annual  return  to 
holders  of  all  overcharges,  thus  com- 
a  strict  accounting  and  an  annual, 
tatement.  On .  this  point  the  Prick 
ttee  say: 

its   purity,   the    ideal   life    insurance 
ly  has  but  two  objects,  i.  e. : 
)  furnish  absolutely  perfect  protection. 
»  furnish  that  protection  at  the  lowest 
!  cost. 

jn  th3se  objects  have  been  attained, 
lal  volume  of  business  is  not  only 
isary,  but,  if  obtained  at  greater  pro- 
ate  cost,  is  directly  detrimental  to  the 
of  the  policy  holder." 
report  was  presented  by  the  committee 
,il  meeting  of  the  Equitable  trustees 
jected  by  a  majority  vote.  The 
of  both  Hyde  and  Alexander  stopped 
srsonal  quarrels  to  vote  down  recom- 
ions  that  would  oust  them.  With 
)ted  the  other  officers  of  the  subsidiary 
tions  who  were  also  trustees  of  the 
lie.  On  the  rejection  of  their  report, 
nbers  of  the  committee  resigned. 
:  meantime  Mr.  Hyde  had  made  several 
-.ions  for  the  gradual  mutualization  of 
litable.  Another  stockholder  brought 
enjoin  any  plan  which  would  deprive 
kholders  of  their  control  of  the  assets, 
aiinary  injunction  was  granted,  and 
stion  is  now  on  its  tedious  way  through 
rts.  Whether  Mr.  Hyde  made  the 
ion  in  good  faith  was  disputed,  and 
;re  charges  that  if  Mr.  Hyde  had  been 
sincere  in  a  desire  to  mutualize  the 
le  he,  being  the  owner  in  trust  of  over 
ity  of  the  stock,  could  find  a  legal  way 
t  this  object. 

Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the 
New  York,  Francis  Hendricks,  made 
florts  to  reconcile  the  Hyde  and  the 
er  factions,  and,  summoning  before 
lawyers  for  the  two  sides,  endeavored 
ent  a  continuance  of  their  charges 
each  other;  for  these  charges  were 
ious  reflections  upon  the  administra- 
is  department.  A  few  months  before, 
endent  Hendricks  had  certified  to 
e  of  the  Equitable's  assets  and  to  its 
1  of  management.  The  Frick  Com- 
:harged  specifically  that  the  annual 
It  did  not  show  the  real  facts  and  this 


was  in  effect  a  charge  that  the  Superintendent 
had  been  derelict  in  his  examinations  and 
negligent  in  his  certificates. 

After  trying  to  compel  peace.  Superinten- 
dent Hendricks  undertook  a  separate  inves- 
tigation. Three. weeks  after  the  Frick  report, 
Mr.  Hendricks  made  his  report.  It  disclosed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  regular  payment  of 
retainers  to  Senator  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  to 
the  former  governor  and  senator,  David  B. 
Hill,  and  to  Elihu  Root.  It  also  followed  the 
Frick  Committee  in  condemning  the  syndicate 
speculations,  and  it  made  a  thorough  exposure 
of  the  old  safe  deposit  graft  which  began  in 
the  days  of  Henry  B.  Hyde. 

But  there  was  a  great  silence  in  these  re- 
ports. Neither  went  into  the  evils  of  the  use 
of  life  insurance  assets  speculatively  by  high 
financiers.  The  connection  of  Edward  H. 
Harriman  and  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company 
with  the  Equitable  was  almost  entirely  ignored. 
Mr.  Harriman  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
Frick  Committee,  and  the  suppression  of  the 
Harriman  and  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company 
relations  from  the  Hendricks'  report  was 
popularly  attributed  to  the  close  relations 
between  Mr.  Harriman  and  former  Governor 
Odell,  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Committee  and  a  political  associate  of  Super- 
intendent Hendricks.  The  Hendricks  report, 
however,  was  unsparing  in  its  condemnation 
of  both  President  Alexander  and  Vice-presi- 
dent Hyde.  Mr.  Alexander's  health  broke 
down  and  he  retired  to  a  sanitarium. 

MR.     HYDE     SUCCORED     BY    MR.     RYAN 

Mr.  Hyde  was  left  with  a  depleted  board  of 
directors;  the  leading  members  had  resigned 
and  he  was  confronted  with  the  enmity  of  Mr. 
Harriman,  Mr.  Bliss,  former  Governor  Odell, 
and  other  men  powerful  in  politics.  At  this 
juncture,  Mr.  Hyde  announced  that,  for 
$3,500,000,  he  had  sold  the  majority  of  the 
stock  of  the  Equitable  to  Thomas  P.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Ryan  was  powerful  in  politics,  being 
credited  with  a  financial  alliance  with  the 
leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  which  made  his 
will  supreme  in  New  York  City.  He  con- 
trols, with  Mr.  August  Belmont,  all  the  sur- 
face, elevated  and  subway  lines  in  old  New 
York  and  (in  connection  with  Mr.  Anthony 
N.  Brady)  the  surface  and  elevated  roads  in 
Brooklyn.  He  was,  besides,  head  of  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company,  which  monopolizes 
the    gas  and  electricity   supply   in  Greater 
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New  York,  and  he  has  powerful  connections 
with  the  Tobacco  Trust,  the  Seaboard  Air 
l^ine,  and  several  banks  and  trust  companies. 
Altogether  Mr.  Ryan  was  the  strongest  pro- 
tector that  Mr.  Hyde  could  secure  against  his 
powerful  financial  and  political  enemies. 

There  were  then  and  there  are  still  serious 
douljts  in  the  public  mind  whether  this  trans- 
action took  place  as  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Ryan 
told  it.  Whatever  the  facts  were,  both  Mr. 
Alexander  and  Mr.  Hyde  resigned  their  offices 
and  salaries,  retaining  only  their  directorships, 
and  Mr.  Ryan  appointed  three  trustees,  Mr. 
Grover  Cleveland,  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Morgan  J.  O'Brien.  Presiding 
Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr.  George  Westing- 
house,  of  Pittsburg,  as  trustees  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  Equitable  directorate  and  to  vote  the 
stock  at  stockholders'  meetings.  This  ar- 
rangement is  limited  on  its  face  to  five  years 
and  may  be  terminated  at  any  earlier  time. 
It  is  obviously  a  temporary  expedient  to 
delay  permanent  reorganization  by  the  use 
of  distinguished  names  to  allay  public  dis- 
trust and  renew  public  confidence. 

Insurance  scandal  had  so  far  been  confined 
to  the  Equitable  and  the  New  York  Life; 
the  Mutual  had,  if  anything,  encouraged  it, 
seeing  in  it  the  downfall  of  a  great  competitor. 
The  scandals  disclosed  in  the  Equitable,  how- 
ever, had  led  the  policy  holders  of  the  other 
companies  to  wonder  whether  the  Equitable 
was  alone  in  its  corruption.  Public  senti- 
ment became  so  strong  that  Governor  Higgins, 
after  considerable  delay,  sent  a  message  to 
a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  authorizing 
a  Legislative  Investigating  Committee  to 
investigate  all  the  insurance  companies. 

The  committee  (consisting  of  three  state 
senators  and  four  assemblymen — five  Repub- 
licans and  two  Democrats)  began  its  sessions 
early  in  September.  It  chose  for  its  counsel 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  who  had  successfully 
conducted  the  Legislative  Gas  Investigation 
in  the  spring,  and  Mr.  James  McKeen,  formerly 
corporation  counsel  of  Brooklyn. 

Pending  the  taking  of  testimony  by  this 
committee,  Attorney  General  Mayer  began 
suit  to  compel  the  Equitable  trustees  to  refund 
the  diverted  money.  Full  stenographer's 
minutes  of  Superintendent  Hendricks'  secret 
investigation  were  made  public  by  a  news- 
paper, and  in  addition  to  what  he  had  reported 
it   was   learned   that    Senator    Depew,    Mr. 


Harriman,  Mr.  Schiff,  and  others  had  pr 
either  personally  or  through  their  coi 
tions  by  the  misuse  of  the  Equitable's  a 
Mr.  Ryan  made  Mr.  Paul  Morton  pres 
of  the  Equitable  to  fill  the  vacancy  cau9 
President  Alexander's  resignation.  Mr. 
ton's  previous  training  had  been  in  raili 
Mr.  Morton  at  once  ordered  a  furthe 
vestigation  of  the  Equitable,  which  disc 
further  and  greater  abstractions. 

WHAT   INVESTIGATION    REVBALED 

These  investigations  exposed  enor 
abuses.  It  appeared  that  the  companie 
secret  funds,  kept  by  subsidiary  bank! 
trust  companies,  which  they  drew  upo 
illicit  purposes.  An  oflScer  of  the  New 
Life,  Andrew  Hamilton,  had  been  acti: 
general  lobbyist  for  all  three  companie: 
there  had  been  paid  to  him  within  the 
few  years  $1,630,803,  which  he  distril 
for  "taxation  and  legislation."  His 
bursements  reached  almost  every  state. 
Hamilton  had  gone  to  Europe  and  0 
count  of  the  "state  of  his  health  "  declin 
return.  A  smaller  lobbyist,  directly  ii 
employ  of  the  Mutual  as  superintende 
supplies,  had  been  maintaining  a  lobby 
in  Albany  where  he  gave  free  entertainm 
at  the  policy  holders'  expense — to  mei 
of  the  Legislature.  The  Equitable  had  : 
tained  a  similar  fund  under  the  ma 
ment  of  its  comptroller,  T.  D.  Jordan, 
latter  also  disappeared,  and  his  son  te; 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  his  1 
was  alive  or  dead. 

' '  Diversions  "  of  more  than  $ 1 3 ,oc 
within  a  few  years  were  traced.  The  E< 
ble's  funds  had  been  used  to  the  ext« 
$2,749,740  to  carry  an  account  in  the 
of  a  private  secretary  for  the  promotioi 
development  of  certain  mines.  The 
York  Life  had  made  millions  of  doUi 
loans  to  a  Negro  messenger,  who  recer 
salary  of  $600  and  signed  whatever  di 
notes  the  officers  presented.  The  N 
Life  had  maintained  secret  agency  con 
for  the  benefit  of  the  son  and  the  son-i 
of  President  McCurdy.  On  the  witness 
President  McCurdy  said  that  he  was  igr 
of  the  details  of  these  contracts.  Tht 
suited,  nevertheless,  in  turning  over  a 
sand  dollars  a  day  to  the  McCurdy  fair 

The  policy  holders'  money  was  also  reg 
taken  for  political  purposes.   The  "  Big  T 
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i  each  $50,000  to  the  Republican  National 
ixnittce,  the  contributions  being  made  to 
Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  an  Equitable  trustee 

treasurer  of  the  Republican  National 
imittee.  Annual  contributions  of  $10,000 
!  made  to  Senator  Piatt,  who  was  the 
i  Republican  boss,  but  discontinued 
Q  Governor  Odell  supplanted  him  in  the 
nization.  Contributions  were  also  given 
«cure  the  election  of  members  of  the 
slature,  especially  members  of  the  insur- 

committee.  The  New  York  Life  and  the 
ual  then  appointed  committees  of  their 
directors  to  investigate,  and  these  com- 
ees  have  accepted  the  resignations  of 
ral  of  the  officers  involved. 

UORAL    PURBLINDNBSS 

le  attitude  assumed  by  the  guilty  men 

surprising.       They    could    see    nothing 

ig  in  what  they  had  done.     They  did  not 

iive  that  their  fund  was  a  trust,   and 

their  position  toward  the  beneficiaries  of 

policy  holders  was  legally  and  morally 

of  the  executors  and  administrators  of 

:states  of  dead  men. 

mes  Hazen  Hyde  went  on  the  witness 
i  voluntarily,  and  frankly  admitted  that 
jf  the  reasons  for  a  large  contribution  to 
Republican  National  Committee  was  his 
e  to  be  appointed  ambassador  to  France, 
that  prominent  men  urged  his  appoint- 
,  on  President  Roosevelt  as  recognition 
jrt  of  his  large  campaign  contributions. 
Hyde  also  testified  that  Governor  Odell 
speculated  in  the  ship  trust  syndicate, 
that,  when  the  speculations  resulted  in  a 
.  loss,  the  Governor  had  by  implied 
its  forced  Mr.  Hyde  to  pay  him  $75,000 
igh  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  in 
h  the  Equitable  was  the  largest  stock- 
:r,  the  payment  thus  coming  indirectly 
the  pockets  of  the  Equitable's  policy 
:rs.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  charter  of  the 
antile  Trust  Company  had  been  intro- 
i  in  the  state  senate,  but  nothing  was 
I  of  it  after  the  payment  to  Governor 
By  a  coincidence,  Governor  Odell, 
had  been  supporting  Frank  S.  Black  for 
lepublican  caucus  nomination  for  United 
s  Senator,  suddenly  came  out  in  favor 
e  re-election  of  Senator  Depew,  making 
blic  announcement  to  that  effect  on  the 
day  that  he  received  the  $75,000. 
mor  Odell  also  testified.    He  denied  the 


use  of  threats  but  admitted  his  knowledge 
of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  and  the  receipt 
of  the  $75,000. 

This  conduct  was  at  first  justified  by  the  in- 
surance officers.  President  McCall  of  the  New 
York  Life  defended  the  payment  of  politi- 
cal campaign  contributions  on  the  ground 
that  the  honor  of  the  United  States  was 
involved.  Vice-President  Perkins  defended 
syndicate  transactions,  as  on  the  whole  they 
showed  a  profit.  President  McCurdy  of  the 
Mutual  defended  the  non-payment  of  divi- 
dends to  the  policy  holders  on  the  ground 
that  "life  insurance  is  a  great  missionary  and 
philanthropic  enterprise,"  and  that  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  take  the  dividends  of  the 
old  policy  holders  to  acquire  new  business. 
He  said  that  to  pay  large  dividends  would  be 
to  undermine  the  policy  holders'  habits  of 
thrift,  and  that  if  the  Mutual  at  the  end  of 
the  ye£ir  "paid  back  seven  dollars  the  policy 
holder  might  spend  it  on  cigars  and  billiards." 

The  investigation  of  smaller  companies, 
such  as  the  Metropolitan  and  the  Mutual 
Reserve,  showed  even  worse  conditions  pro- 
portionately for  the  policy  holders.  It  was 
disclosed  that  in  some  of  the  smaller  compa- 
nies there  were  intentional  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  officers  to  bring  about  the  lapses  of 
policies.  The  evils  of  industrial  policies  were 
also  touched  upon,  showing  that  a  poor  man 
pays  more  than  twice  as  much  for  his  life 
insurance  as  the  man  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, that  the  ordinary  industrial  policy 
has  no  surrender  value,  and  that  the  policy 
holder  loses  all  his  payments  in  case  of  lapse. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  was  nothing 
disclosed  in  any  of  the  investigations  to  dero- 
gate from  the  virtues  of  right  life  insurance  or 
the  safety  in  management  of  some  of  the 
companies  which  do  a  substantia!  business. 
The  investigators  were  not  seeking  to  alter 
safe  conditions  and  to  attack  safe  manage- 
ment, but  to  remedy  the  evils  of  bad  manage- 
ment and  of  corruptly  conducted  companies. 

The  best  results  so  far  had  are  the  addition 
to  public  knowledge.  The  public  know  more 
about  life  insurance  than  ever  before.  They 
are  less  likely  to  buy  policies  in  which  there  is 
a  big  commission  for  the  agent  and  small  value 
for  themselves;  and  whether  or  not  remedial 
legislation  is  had,  it  is  a  safe  prophecy  that 
not  within  this  generation  will  there  be  a 
repetition  of  the  evils  which  have  been  ex- 
posed. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  "FLETCHERISM" 

THE   PRACTICE   OF  RIGHT  EATING  AND  OF  PERFECT    NUTRITION  WHICH  IS  MAKING 
PEOPLE    HEALTHY    AND    HAPPY    AND  THE   WORLD   A    BETTER    PLACE  TO    LIVE   IN 

BY 

ISAAC  F.  MARCOSSON 


A  MAN  sat  alone  at  dinner  in  a  lar^e 
New  York  restaurant,  eating  de- 
liberately and  chewing  his  food 
thoroughly.  The  food  before  him  was  simple 
but  abundant.  As  soon  as  he  finished,  a 
man  who  had  sat  at  a  table  nearby  came  up 
and  said: 

"I  see  you  have  been  Fletcherizing." 

"Yes,"  said  his  friend. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  asked  the  man. 

"Finel"  was  the  reply.  "I  was  never 
healthier  or  happier." 

Two  years  ago  The  World's  Work  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  personal  experience 
of  Mr.  Horace  Fletcher,  the  first  practical 
demonstrator  of  the  science  of  simple  living 
and  perfect  feeding  of  the  human  body,  which 
now  bears  his  name.  He  was  a  retired 
business  man  of  independent  means,  who 
had  been  refused  life  insurance  on  account  of 
stomach  trouble.  He  began  to  experiment 
to  cure  himself  by  eating  simple  food  and 
chewing  it  more  than  usual.  His  experiments 
proved  for  him  that  he  had  been  eating  too 
much,  that  the  appetite  is  the  true  indicator 
of  the  body's  needs  if  the  food  be  chewed 
sufficiently,  that  he  could  live  on  one-third  the 
quantity  of  food  usually  eaten  and  be  healthy, 
that  the  most  important  part  of  digestion 
is  done  in  the  mouth,  and  that  therefore 
thorough  chewing  is  necessary.  He  was 
then  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  I  found  him 
strong  and  sturdy. 

EXPERIMENTS    IN    FLETCHERIZING 

He  had  written  books  about  economic 
nutrition  and  was  spreading  by  word  and 
pen  the  doctrine  of  right  living.  In  many 
quarters  he  was  called  a  food  crank,  "the 
chew-chew  man."  He  was  even  regarded  as 
the  apostle  of  polite  starvation.  But,  in  the 
two  years  that  have  passed,  there  has  been  a 
wide  adoption  of  his  plan  with  large  and  im- 
pressive results.   "Fletcherizing"  and  "Fletch- 


erism"  have  become  parts  of  our  speech 
and  commonly  accepted  essentials  of  a  well- 
ordered  life.  Doctors,  here  and  abroad,  are 
prescribing  it,  colleges  and  schools  are  recom- 
mending it ;  everywhere  people  are  practicing 
it  as  a  means  to  healthful  living  and  a  serene 
old  age.     Let  us  see  what  has  been  done. 

The  first  experiment  in  a  large  way  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  plan  of  living  was  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity under  the  direction  of  Professor.  Russell 
H.  Chittenden.  Three  groups  of  men — a  com- 
pany of  regular  United  States  soldiers,  ft 
coterie  of  professors,  and  some  athletes  in 
training  lived  on  a  simple  restricted  diet 
and  ate  only  what  their  stomachs  craved,  for 
six  months.  During  that  time  their  working 
efficiency  was  increased  from  50  to  200  per 
cent,  and  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  they 
were  healthier  and  stronger  than  when  they 
began. 

Professor  Otto  Folin  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  working  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane  at 
Waverley,  then  experimented  on  thirty-five 
subjects.  In  each  case  there  was  increased 
efficiency  on  a  small  amount  of  food  properly 
eaten,  and  therefore  properly  digested. 

ECONOMY    IN    THE    VITAL    FUEL 

What  Mr.  Fletcher  preached  in  books 
and  talks  was  a  very  simple  thing — it 
meant  eating  only  what  the  appetite  indicated 
and  chewing  it  thoroughly.  Hence  many 
people  began  to  chew  their  food.  In  England 
they  called  it  "munching."  The  "smart 
set"  took  it  up  and  had  "munching  parties." 
Out  of  this  wave  of  eating  reform  started 
by  one  man  there  resulted  a  permanent 
campaign  for  proper  eating  which  has  en- 
listed the  aid  of  distinguished  people  in 
both  England  and  the  United  States  and 
has  recently  spread  to  Europe.  As  people 
began  to  learn  how  to  eat  properly,  they  dis- 
covered that   their  physical   wellbeing  con- 
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f  improved.  Their  capacity  for  work 
sed  and  they  required  less  sleep.  I  know 
case  of  a  young  man  who  is  able  to  do 
en's  work  easily  as  the  result  of  Fletch- 
',.  He  is  the  son  of  poor  parents  and 
e  a  bell  boy  at  one  of  the  largest  hotels 
:w  York.  He  worked  at  night  and 
d  stenography  at  a  commercial  college 
i  day  time.  He  ate  only  what  he 
1  and  chewed  it  thoroughly.  The 
was  that  his  whole  body  was  nourished ; 
iild  do  with  five  hours'  sleep,  and  he 
:rong  and  healthy.  On  Sundays  and 
ys  he  slept  longer  than  usual.  When 
iduated  from  school  he  obtained  a  pe- 
as stenographer  down  town.  In  the 
time  he  had  been  promoted  to  be  a 
clerk  at  the  hotel.  He  now  holds  both 
»ns.  He  works  at  the  hotel  from  one 
c  in  the  morning  until  seven  o'clock ; 
simple  breakfast,  walks  down  to  his 
of  day  employment  by  nine,  and  re- 
untU  five  o'clock.  After  a  light 
he  sleeps  until  midnight.  For 
than  three  years  he  has  eaten  only 
;lf  the  amount  of  food  usually  thought 
ary,  but  he  has  eaten  it  properly. 

CUTTING    THE    FOOD    BILLS 

have  seen  what  one  man  can  do.    Here 

case  of  a  large  group  of  men.  At  a 
Qary  college  near  Nashville.  Tenn.,  the 
its  pay  their  way  through  school  by 
)n  the  college  farm,  the  object  being  to 
■age  labor  and  economy.  There  is  a 
;ommissary  department  where  the  food 
ilied  to  the  boys  at  cost.  Many  do  their 
coking.     As  a  result  of  a  lecture  by 

H.  Kello^  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in 
he  explained  the  principles  and  results 
icherism,  a  group  of  the  students  began 
;  it  into  practice.  At  the  end  of  six 
s,  the  commissary  department  reported 
lie  supplies  drawn  by  the  students  had 
sed  50  per  cent.  The  boys  had  been 
■om  illness  and  had  enjoyed  unusual 
icy  in  mental  and  physical  work. 

while    Fletcherism,    or    simple    right 
had    been    making    apparently    well 

healthier,  its  fundamental  principle  of 
conomy  was  being  adapted  to  a  large 
eutic  use.     Mr.  Fletcher's  tests  having 

that  the  appetite  was  the  true  indicator 
needs  of  the  body,  it  was  argued  then, 
\  the  absence  of  appetite  the  body 


should  be  allowed  to  rest.  This  has  led  to  the 
successful  introduction  of  food  economy  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Eminent  physi- 
cians like  Dr.  Edw.  H.  Dewey  of  Chicago  and 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Page  of  Boston,  proved  with 
patients  that  a  complete  rest  of  the  alimentary 
canal  (the  great  food  highway)  has  remark- 
able curative  value.  The  case  of  an  American 
lady  who  had  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
in  Venice,  is  a  striking  one  in  point.  She  ate 
no  food  for  forty-two  days,  living  entirely  on 
water.  She  lost  less  flesh,  strength  and  vitality 
than  is  habitual  with  persons  similarly  affected 
who  are  fed  during  illness.  This  showed  that 
food  taken  during  illness,  when  there  is  no 
appetite,  not  only  does  not  nourish,  but  actu- 
ally retards  the  curative  process.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
Bright's  disease,  who  ate  no  food  for  thirty- 
seven  days. 

The  significance,  therefore,  of  what  rapidly 
came  to  be  known  as  Fletcherism  (the  term 
originated  with  Dr.  Kellogg)  was,  that  it  was 
not  only  the  clew  to  right  living,  but  insured 
rapid  recovery  without  relapse  when  the 
repairs  of  the  body  were  completed. 

THE    FOOD    FILTER 

The  most  important  development  of  Fletch- 
erism, however,  during  the  past  three  years, 
has  been  the  report  of  Dr.  Hubert  Higgins's 
investigation  of  the  chewing  and  swallowing 
apparatus  in  man.  Dr.  Higgins,  who  was 
formerly  a  demonstrator  in  anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  England,  but  who 
has  been  following  the  researches  suggested 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  during  the  past  five  years, 
reported  in  the  London  Lancet  of  May  ao  and 
27.  1905,  under  the  title  "Is  Man  Poltophagic 
or  Psomophagic,"  that  the  description  of  a 
"food  filter"  in  man,  situated  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  as  given  by  Mr.  Fletcher  some 
seven  years  ago,  is  a  true  description  and  a 
most  important  anatomical  and  physiological 
discovery. 

Mr.  Fletcher's  report  of  his  discovery  was 
made  in  a  little  book  entitled  "Nature's  Food 
Filter,  or  What  and  When  to  Swallow." 
It  met  with  only  amused  interest  at  the  time 
of  publication  by  the  discoverer,  but  the 
claim  to  attention  was  so  persistently  insisted 
upon  that  Dr.  Higgins  was  induced  to  take 
the  matter  up  critically.  During  a  visit  to 
Brussels,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Paul 
Heger  and  others,  of  the  University  of  Brussels 
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and  the  Solvey  Institute,  and  by  the  aid  of 
ingenious  recording  appliances,  it  was  revealed 
that  there  is  a  discriminating,  or  filtering, 
mechanism  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  which 
if  understood  and  used,  permits  only  such  food 
as  is  suitable  for  further  digestion  and  assim- 
ilation to  pass.  It  is  a  true  filter  and  works 
perfectly  in  connection  with  thorough  mastica- 
tion of  solid  food  and  adequate  mixing  with 
saliva  of  liquids  that  have  taste,  until  they  are 
naturally  sucked  in  by  the  food  filter. 

It  is  possible  to  disconnect  the  parts  of  the 
"filter"  and  force  anything  not  too  large  for 
the  gullet  through  it,  but  that  is  not  the 
natural  process  of  use  in  taking  food.  One 
may  swallow  a  large  glass  marble  such  as 
children  use  in  play,  but  that  is  no  sign  that 
glass  is  food  or  that  it  can  be  digested. 

A    SELF-DETERMINED    DIETARY 

The  importance  of  Dr.  Higgins's  confirma- 
tion of  Mr,  Fletcher's  discovery  of  a  natural 
food -discriminating  apparatus  in  the  mouth 
of  man  is  measured  by  its  utility  to  the  or- 
dinary person.  It  is  of  utmost  value  to  the 
medical  man  and  scientific  dietitian  to  know 
the  exact  proteid  requirement  of  persons  in 
connection  with  various  activities,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  how  much  or  how  little  heat 
the  body  may  best  use  in  its  work ;  but  these 
estimates  mean  nothing  to  either  the  ignorant 
or  the  busy  person.  It  was  by  the  careful 
use  himself  of  the  food  filter  which  he  had 
discovered  that  Mr.  Fletcher  established  the 
food  economy  which  Professors  Sir  Michael 
Foster,  Chittenden,  and  FoUn  have  confirmed 
as  being  the  economy  best  suited  to  the 
highest  physical  and  mental  efficiency.  By 
use  of  the  same  apparatus  which  everybody 
possesses,  and  of  knowledge  which  may  be 
easily  acquired,  any  person  may  preserve  the 
best  economy  under  all  circumstances.  Hence 
its  higher  practical  importance.  By  the  care- 
ful use  of  this  filtering  apparatus  the  appetite 
is  not  only  permitted  to  indicate  how  much 
nourishment  the  body  requires  at  the  moment, 
but  also  to  select  the  elements  (fuel  or  repair 
elements)  in  the  food  available,  so  that  a 
perfect  nutritive  balance  is  maintained  with 
the  least  possible  waste,  expense.wear  and  tear. 

But  what  is  Fletcherism.'  The  term  Fletch- 
erizing  (or  Fletching,  as  Mr.  Dooley  put  it)  is 
associated  with  the  thorough  mastication  of 
food.  This,  however,  is  a  narrow  definition, 
for  it  has  a  larger  and  equally  significant 


value  that  covers  the  whole  field  of  human 
efficiency.  In  the  individual,  its  effect  is 
physiological  and  mental;  in  the  community 
it  refers  to  the  application  of  education  so  as 
to  insure  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  particularly  those  in  want. 

GOOD    MORALS    FROM    RIGHT    BATING 

In  the  first  place,  a  rightly  nourished  indi- 
vidual is  moral,  energetic,  strong,  and  ahru- 
istic — consequently  a  constructive,  useful 
citizen.  An  overfed  or  underfed  person  is 
inclined  to  be  morbid,  sensual,  with  violent 
passions — in  essence,  not  a  good  citizen. 
Depravity,  therefore,  is  often  the  resuh  of 
want  of  physiological  education  and  of  lack 
of  nutrition.  It  is  at  this  root  of  a  social 
evil  that  Fletcherism  is  aimed. 

Take  the  case  of  the  unemployed  poor  of 
London,  who  have  been  clamoring  for  food 
almost  at  the  doors  of  Parliament.  With  a 
knowledge  of  proper  eating  and  food  economy, 
they  could  fare  well  on  a  few  pence  a  day. 
Realizing  the  value  of  this,  the  charity  boards 
of  London,  and  various  governmental  boards 
throughout  England,  are  planning  to  apply 
to  paupers,  criminals,  and  other  public  charges 
the  principles  of  Fletcherism.  It  is  believed 
that  with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  food 
economy  and  proper  eating,  there  would  be 
a  considerable  decrease  in  poverty  and  hence 
in  suffering. 

Anexperimentwas  successfully  tried  recently 
at  a  penal  institution  in  Belgium.  The  pris- 
oners were  put  on  a  restricted  diet,  and  were 
told  how  to  eat  properly.  The  result  was  that 
they  became  better  behaved,  and  did  more 
work.  Some,  who  had  been  regarded  as 
desperate,  were  given  parole'  and  not  one 
violated   it. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Fletcherism  has  caused 
people  to  be  careful  of  the  preservation  "f 
their  teeth.  Dr.  William  Osier  in  an  address 
at  the  Royal  Dental  College  of  London  de- 
clared that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all  dentists 
to  convert  the  great  mass  of  people,  who  bdt 
their  food,  into  chewers  of  food.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  say  that  every 
patient  of  the  infirmary  of  the  Harvard 
Dental  School  is  given  a  card  on  which  is 
printed  something  like  the  followii^: 

HORACE    FLETCHER'S    RULES    VOR    BATING 

(t)  Eat  only  in  response  to  ao  actual  appette 
which  will  be  satisfied  with  i^ain  bread  and  butta. 
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hew  all  solid  food  until  it  is  liquid  and 
Oy  swallows  itself. 

ip  and  taste  all  liquids  that  have  taste,  such 
and  lemonade.     Water  has  no  taste  and 
nrallowed  immediately. 

lever  take  food  while  angry  or  worried,  and 
nen  c:;tm.  Waiting  for  the  mood  in  con- 
with  the  appetite  is  a  speedy  cure  for  both 
nd  worry. 

lemember  and  practise  these  four  rules  and 
!th  and  health  will  be  fine. 

mo&t  ardent  encouragement  of  the 
Sc  part  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  investigations 
ime  through  Dr.  Henry  P.  Bowditch 
r\'ard  Medical  School  and  through  Pro- 
William  James  of  Harvard.     The  lat- 

an  open  letter  recently,  testified  that 
etcher's  "  teaching  and  example  have 
f  vital  benefit  to  certain  persons  whom 
'."  He  pays  a  tribute  to  Mr,  Fletcher  as 
»t  the  most  original  and  '  sympathetic  ' 
alities  whom  Massachusetts  in  our  day 
oduced,"  and  considers  his  teaching  to 
\  fundamental  importance,  both  to  the 
[ual  and  to  the  State.  If  his  obser- 
s  on  diet,  confirmed  already  on  a  limited 
ihould  prove  true  on  a  universal  scale, 
ipossible  to  overestimate  their  revolu- 
f  import." 

ally  significant  of  the  growth  of  Fletch- 
are  the  efforts  made  by  the  proprietor 
lain  of  fifty  dairy  restaurants  in  New 
and  elsewhere.  It  consists  of  the 
ution  of  a  nicely  printed  folder  among 
stomers,  containing  a  "dietetic  code." 
ludes  instructions  on  "How  To  Eat." 
af  them  are,  "  Eat  slowly  and  masticate 
ghly";  "Never  permit  yourself  to  eat 
1  in  a  condition  of  nervous  worry"; 
what  you  find  of  benefit";  "Do  not 
nything  that  disagrees  with  you." 
enting  on  the  last  rule  the  folder  says: 

following  out  of  thi.s  rule  wilt  require  sclf- 
but  some  time  in  your  life  you  must  definitely 
whether  you  are  to  be  master  over  your 
r  be  its  slave,  and  it  is  better  to  make  the 
1  at  once,  and  a(tcr  ynu  have  prai'tiscd  cur- 
bits  of  eating  for  a  short  time  it  will  be  sur- 
how  soon  your  true  ap]>c'titc  fi»r  things  that 
slesomc  and  good  will  assort  itself,  and  you 
tinrtively  turn  to  the  right  foods. 

then  is  a  "quick  lunch"  restaurant 
ig  its  patrons  to  use  slow-lunch 
ds. 


Still  another  evidence  of  the  avoiding  of 
much  food  is  the  introduction  of  nuts  in  fash- 
ionable dinners  in  England.  They  were  for- 
merly served  with  the  dessert ;  now  they  have 
attained  the  dignity  and  importance  of  being 
a  course  in  place  of  meat.  They  are  served 
hot  and  cold.  The  nutritive  quality  of  nuts  is 
great.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  nutri- 
ment in  Brazil  nuts  than  in  lean  beef. 

The  government  of  one  State  Normal 
School  and  the  employer  of  nearly  50,000  fac- 
tory employees  have  arranged  with  Mr. 
Fletcher  to  instruct  their  students  and  work- 
men and  workwomen,  and  a  mayor  of  a  city 
of  30,000  inhabitants  has  for  several  years 
been  preparing  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  the  Social  Quarantine  ideas,  which  are  the 
ultimate  aim  of  Fletcherism.  and  which  he 
hopes  to  have  soon  in  operation. 

INCREASING   HUMAN    MOTIVE    POWER 

But  nothing  is  more  indicative  of  the  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  value  of  food  economy 
than  an  offer  recently  made  to  Mr.  Fletcher 
by  the  managers  of  a  large  firm  that  organizes 
people's  businesses.  They  etsked  him  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  to  increase  the  human  motive 
power  of  workers;  in  other  words,  to  adapt 
the  principles  of  economic  nutrition  to  make 
them  more  efficient.  For  example,  suppose  a  ' 
clerk  earns  $90  a  month  and  spendi  SSo  for 
living  expenses.  It  is  estimated  that  if  he  is 
a  householder,  a  large  percentage  of  this  goes 
for  food.  If,  by  food  economy  and  right  living, 
this  is  cut  down  one-third,  the  man  has  more 
money,  his  efficiency  is  increased,  and  he  is 
generally  better  off.  The  working  plan  will 
soon  be  in  operation.  It  will  consist  of  talks 
to  the  men  and  women  about  food  economy 
and  right  living.  All  the  expenses  of  securing 
this  instruction  will  be  borne  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  various  establishments  seeking  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  their  employees. 

I  talked  recently  with  Mr.  Fletcher  about 
his  work.  He  was  ruddier  and  healthier 
looking  than  when  I  saw  him  two  years  ago. 
At  fifty-six,  his  step  is  springy,  his  eye  clear, 
and  his  capacity  for  work  prodigious.  He 
rarely  goes  to  bed  before  midnight ;  he  is  often 
at  work  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
spends  a  great  part  of  his  time  writing  and 
lecturing.  Not  long  ago  he  addressed  an 
audience  of  children  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
how  to  eat  properly,  Previous  tothat  he  had 
spoken    before    the    students    of    two    large 
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schools  for  boys.  In  this  way,  the  young 
people  are  early  given  lessons  in  right  living. 

I  asked  Mr.  Fletcher  about  his  work  and 
plans.  "Every  individual,"  he  said,  "is  per- 
force the  chauffeur  of  his  own  bodymobile. 
The  comparison  between  the  motor  car  and 
the  body  is  simple.  Assume  that  the  machine 
is  in  good  order,  cleaned  and  oiled.  The  first 
thing  to  watch  and  regulate  is  the  feed.  Any 
excess  is  more  harmful  than  an  insufficiency 
because  the  latter  defect  is  more  easily  reme- 
died and  does  less  harm  to  the  machine,  for 
the  bodymobile  has  always  stored  resources 
of  fuel  on  which  it  can  draw  while  awaiting 
a  convenient  resupply.  Opportune  spark- 
ing for  the  digestion  of  the  gasolene  into 
power  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is 
the  same  with  appetite  and  food;  appetite 
is  the  spark:  without  it  there  is  no  digestion. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  bodymobile,  repairs 
are  unnecessary  as  long  as  there  is  proper 
feeding." 

"What,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  the  result 
of  perfect  alimentary  education?" 

"No  slums,  no  degeneracy,  no  criminals, 


no  policemen,  no  criminal  courts,  and  yet  a 
whole  world  of  people  all  expressing  differ- 
ences— ^but  constructively,  and  not  destruc- 
tively. In  a  single  generation  the  whole 
social  problem  would  be  solved.  In  money 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  one-third  of  the 
present  cost  of  living  and  fully  one-fourth 
the  cost  of  government." 

"Would  people  be  happy?" 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  well  man  who  wasn't 
happy  and  contented?"  said  Mr.  Fletcher 
quickly. 

"People  should  remember  this,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  In  the  perfect  feeding  of  the  human 
body  there  are  no  don'ts.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  a  man's  asking,  'What  is  good  for  me.'" 
Let  every  one  find  out  what  is  good  for  him  to 
eat.  If  he  likes  it,  let  him  eat  it,  but  eat  it 
wisely.  There  is  no  hardship  in  a  right  con- 
duct of  life." 

Thfs  is  the  real  lesson  of  Flctcherism,  the 
doctrine  of  simple  eating  and  adequate  nutri- 
tion which  is  making  people  healthier  and 
happier  and  transforming  the  world  into  a 
better  place  to  live  in. 


GROWING   ORANGES    IN    CALIFORNIA 

A  BUSINESS  WORTH  $14,000,000  A  YEAR  WHICH  WAS  DE- 
VELOPED FROM  HALF  A  DOZEN  NAVEL  ORANGE  CUTTINGS 
—HOW  THE  FRUIT  IS  GATHERED,  SORTED  AND  PACKED— 
THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  PRODUCERS  FOR  A  PAVING 
MARKET    AND    THEIR    TRIUMPH    THROUGH    COOPERATION 

BY 

BERTHA    M.   SMITH 


A  DUSTY  California  orange  is  dropped 
into  a  picking  box  among  a  lot  of  its 
fellows.  Forty-eight  hours  later  the 
same  orange,  groomed  and  tissue-wrapped,  is 
pressed  down  by  the  lid  of  a  packing  case. 
Then  it  is  good-bye  to  the  Pacific  Coast ;  a  long 
ride  across  continent ;  and  after  a  short  sojourn 
in  a  city  warehouse,  the  orange  appears  on  a 
New*  York  pu-^h-cart. 

Oranges  are  shipped  from  California  every 
month  in  the  year.  The  big  orange  season 
begins  in  November  when  the  Washington 
navels  are  rushed  to  the  Christmas  market 
before  they  have  reached  their  fullest  per- 


fection. In  January  and  Februar\'  they  are 
at  their  best,  but  shipments  continue  until 
June,  when  navels  are  replaced  by  Mediter- 
ranean Sweets,  Blood  oranges  and  a  half  dozen 
other  varieties.  The  Valencia  late  oranges 
follow  in  the  midsummer  and  early  autumn 
months. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  navel  orange 
into  California,  a  giant  industry  sprang  up  in 
a  single  generation.  To  be  sure,  there  have 
been  oranges  in  California  since  the  daj's  of 
the  Franciscan  padres.  Few  of  the  missions 
of  Southern  California  were  without  theti 
orange  groves.     But  after  the  departure  ol 
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5,  many  of  the  orchards  went  to 
1  as  late  as  1862  there  were  not 
,  35,000  orange  trees  in  the  entire 
■thiirds  of  which  were  in  a  two-acre 
t  out  by  an  early  settler  with  the 
iwing  them  for  profit, 
•arly  seventies  William  F.  Judson, 
;tes  Consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil,  learned 
itives  that  a  few  trees  in  the  Amazon 
me  sixty  miles  inland  bore  seedless 
He  secured  some  shoots  and  speci- 
le  fruit.  Six  of  the  shoots,  packed 
s  and  clay,  were  sent  to  the  Agri- 
>epartment    at  Washington.     Two 

lack  of  care;  the  others  were  set 
forgotten.  A  year  later  Mrs,  Elixa 
s  of  Maine,  through  an  official  in- 
,  secured  from  the  Agricultural 
It  fruits  and  shrubs  suitable  for 
n  in  California,  her  husband  having 
;-empted  land  near  the  present  site 
ie.  Among  the  fruits  given  Mrs. 
ere  the  four  Brazilian  orange  trees, 
;  planted  in  December,  1873.     One 

neglect;  another  was  eaten  by  a 
jfter  five  years  of  nursing  the  two 

trees  began  to  bear,  producing  3 
teen  oranges,  the  first  of  their  kind 
1  in  North  America.  Mr.  Tibbetts 
wo  years  to  propagate  trees  from 

cuttings.  Failing  in  this,  he  tried 
om  seedless  trees  upon  seedlings, 

the  problem.  He  sold  these  buds 
lars  a  dozen.  It  is  said  that  some 
i  as  much  as  a  dollar  for  a  bud. 
e  time  of  the  discoverv-  of  the  Wash- 
el,  not  more  than  $35,000  had  been 
1  the  orange  industr.'  in  California. 
;  citrus  fruit  mdustr.-  of  the  south- 
[  the  state  represents,  directly  and 

an  investment  of  $  i  oc .000,000, 
nnual  income  estimated  at  $14,- 

ents.  too.  the  laV^-r  of  many  thvi- 
en  and  women.  Ir.  th';  ?y;^:r.r.:r.;f, 
aught  only  -jf  T-rr.':.;'.-:-^:  r-.ar^':t:r.g 
dar}'  Ever.-  a"':T.:y.Ti  -A-as  pa:*; 
nting  of  yo-iT-z  •.r-:':-.  Th^V:  V.-';r': 
t  even  at  four  or  r.v:  'i'.T.-cr-.  a:,:'.'.',- 
which  ind-iicef  rr.ir.y  C «'::',—.: ir.i 
;he  nurser.-  '":.v.r.':i-.  1':.'-.  T-.n'.'. 
he  price  of  ini'.  :r'.---.  v/':-'.  ''own  a-i 
cents,  tbo'j;^!-.  :■.  r-V;  r.'-v.-  r':i' V:-3 
evel. 
>rk   of    the    '-r=.-i-:    yt'.-h'x.    '.-.'^j-- 


woman's  work,  is  never  done.  If  it  is  not 
constructing  irrigation  ditches,  it  is  setting 
out  wind-breaks  of  eucalyptus  trees  or  cy- 
press; when  this  is  done,  there  is  the  cultivat- 
ing of  the  ground  at  frequent  intervals,  par- 
ticularly during  the  summer,  when  there  is 
little  if  any  rain;  and  even  the  best  of  soil  re- 
quires an  occasional  application  of  fertilizer. 
Then  there  are  always  fruit-tree  pests  to  bedealt 
with,  and  with  the  orange  the  worst  is  scale. 
For  this  a  huge,  tent-like  cover  is  spread  over 
the  trees  while  they  are  subjected  to  the 
fumes  of  cyanide  of  potassium  or  sulphuric 
acid.  Many  progressive  growers  are  now 
using  a  distillate  spray  for  scale,  which  is 
much  simpler  than  the  old  method  of  fumiga- 
tion, and  is  said  to  be  quite  as  effective. 

The  most  interesting  and  busiest  season  is 
picking  time.  This  varies  with  the  different 
kinds  of  oranges,  and  also  with  the  location 
of  the  ranch,  for  the  60,000  acres  now  set  to 
oranges  in  California  are  scattered  from  the 
Mexican  border  half  way  to  Mount  Shasta,  a 
distance  of  nearly  four  hundred  miles.  Frrjm 
November  to  June  is  the  real  harvest  time; 
and  while  yet  the  trees  bend  with  the  ripened 
crop,  they  burst  into  bloom  for  another. 

Every  morning  gangs  of  men,  with  ladders, 
cutting  knives,  picking  boxes,  and  bottomless 
sacks  swung  by  cords  over  their  shoulders, 
settle  down  upon  the  groves  like  flocks  of 
birds.  There  are  white  men.  Chinamen, 
Mexicans.Portuguese.and  men  that  are  hardly 
more  than  boys,  but  no  women  among  them, 
for  these  are  the  pickers  and  the  work  is  heavy. 
/  If  it  be  a  fogg>'  morning,  which  is  likely 
enough  during  the  winter  months,  the  pickr^rs 
mtist  wait  until  the  fog  lifts  and  the  sun  ha.*; 
dried  the  oranges,  A  damp  orange  gathr;rs 
dust  and  dust  cuts  the  smv^th,  t/:n'l':r  skin 
and  ruins  the  fruit  so  far  as  api^raran^je  g'**-'), 
which  is  the  fir-;t  means  of  ju'](;ing  it,  Th*; 
mtn  are  given  oth*^  work  \/i  do  until  the  sun 
oom':s  out.  and  th':n  tb'r  pi'  kins;  Ififinn.  The 
oran;;';!»  ar*;  'iVtfjj/'-.'l  inVt  ba;«,.  whov;  low(-r 
frn'!=  an:  Mt  uri:/:w'Td  and  an:  fold'd  hsi'  k  and 
r.n-ivht  on  hook'-.,  for  yj':uU:r  fa'  ility  in  «:rnpty- 
•rij^  o-it  jri'r  fr-;:t. 

At  Ti'y/hf.  tV:  j/j'.k/rf  'O'lnt^  hi'i  da/'^  '■uTiiinif'i 
a*.  fA'o  and  a  JutU  "■:•*.■■.  a  1//X  'Du:  y/i'A 
pi'.k'.T  In  a  v/yi'*'  'tT')iiiT'\  'hu  uf-xV.*-.  tv/o  and  a 
I-a'f  'I'A'.HTK  },■/  '.'jT/.'ov/rj,  l/"il  tlv:  new  on/: 
•^'j-/:  Yt'iTri':  wi'.h  ij'  )iir,y^  iitui--.  an'J  bv  k,  and 
orJy  forty  }y,x<-;  f/,  Ji;-;  'r':dit.  Sftv/irity  Ji  a 
y/yyi  avrrajj*:      Jt  i%  tJy:  forernan't.  l/ut)n':::.=> 
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to  see  that  there  is  no  waste  of  fruit,  and  that 
every  box  is  checked  not  only  to  the  picker's 
credit,  but  to  the  grower's  as  well;  for  after 
the  fruit  leaves  the  orchard  it  loses  its  iden- 
tity, half  the  product  of  the  orange-growing 
district  being  handled  by  a  cooperative 
scheme  as  complete  as  it  is  unique  in  the 
history  of  commercial  enterprises. 

As  fast  as  a  wagon  load  is  picked,  it  is  sent 
to  the  packing  house.  There  the  boxes  are 
checked  again  and  credited  to  the  grower,  then 
set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours  that  the 
oranges  may  wilt.  Fresh  from  the  tree,  an 
orange  is  still  very  much  alive.  The  oil  cells 
are  expandeil  and  growth  is  not  yet  suspended. 
Cut  off  from  the  sap  supply,  the  oranges  un- 
dergo a  change.  The  skin  draws  closer  to 
the  pulp  and  gives  off  moisture  that  would 
cause  sweating  in  fruit  packed  at  once. 

But  first  the  oranges  are  dumped  into  a 
long,  narrow  tank  filled  with  water,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a  big  wheel  with  a  tire  of  soft 
bristles.  As  the  wheel  revolves  the  brush 
works  in  connection  with  another  sot  of 
brushes  in  a  smaller  tank  underneath,  and 
the  oranges,  after  bobbing  about  in  the  big 
tank,  pass  between  the  wet  brushes  and  come 
out  bright  and  clean.  At  some  of  the  packing 
houses  the  old  method  of  hand  washing  is  still 
in  use ;  and  here  groups  of  women,  some  white, 
some  brown,  some  olive-skinned,  each  with  a 
brush  and  a  tub  of  water,  stand  under  an 
awning  and  scrub  busily. 

After  the  bath,  the  oranges  are  spread  upon 
long,  slanting  racks  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and 
from  the  lower  end  they  roll  into  boxes  and 
arc  carried  into  the  shade  of  the  warehouse 
to  rest  and  cure.  After  the  hours  of  curing, 
they  are  fed  into  a  hopper  which  drops  them 
single  file  on  a  belt  that  runs  between  revolv- 
ing cylindrical  brushes.  They  come  out 
sleek  and  shiny,  and  are  carried  in  a  belt  ele- 
vator to  the  sorting  tabic. 

How  the  sorter  can  keep  his  mind  and  his 
eyesight  is  a  mystery.  All  day  he  must  stand 
at  the  talilc  with  the  yellow  blur  passing  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  sepanite  the  "fancy"  from 
the  "chnicc,"  the  "choice"  from  the 
"standani."  He  must  detect  the  slightest 
blemish,  note  whflhcr  the  skin  is  smooth  or 
rough,  fine  or  sp(jngy  and  coarse,  and  whether 
the  orange  is  well  rounded  or  misshapen.  An 
orange  with  a  flaw  is  thrown  out  among  the 
"culls"  if  it  gets  to  the  sorting  table,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  never  get  there,  as  a 


sharp  lookout  is  kept  all  along  the  fine  for 
imperfect  fruit.  A  slight  blemish  or  rough- 
ness of  skin  spoils  the  appearance,  not  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit ;  but  the  fate  of  an  orange 
is  decided  by  its  looks. 

The  sorting  table  inclines  slightly,  and  the 
divided  stream  passes  in  two  files  upon  narrow 
tracks  of  moving  ropes,  which  diverge  gradu- 
ally. The  smallest  oranges  fall  through  first, 
the  larger  sizes  farther  on,  grading  themselves 
and  falling  into  their  proper  bins.  There  an; 
a  dozen  sizes,  from  the  small  ones  tliat  run 
360  to  the  box,  to  the  monsters  that  can  not 
be  spanned  with  both  hands  and  which  pack 
forty-eight  to  the  box.  Both  extremes  are 
subject  to  discount  from  the  market  price  as 
"off  sizes." 

Oranges  are  very  tender  and  must  be 
handled  with  great  care.  Finger  nails  are 
kept  short,  lest  a  slight  bruise  be  made  on  the 
skin  in  handling;  and  wherever  an  orange 
drops  even  an  inch  or  two,  spouts,  bins  and 
tables  are  padded. 

Along  the  aisles  between  the  rows  of  bim 
stand  the  packers,  mostly  women.  Each 
orange  is  wrapped  in  a  small,  square  sheet ol 
tissue  paper  before  being  placed  in  the  bo^  On 
each  box  is  marked  the  number.  The  ilqK 
ments  of  oranges  from  Southern  CaJiforpii 
for  the  season  of  1904  were  36,000  cqrlOHifl'O' 
nearly  10,000,000  boxes.  Less  than  tWM^y- 
five  years  ago  the  entire  crop  of  aeedkM 
oranges  was  one  box.  '  : 

The  packers,  like  the  piclffirs,  count  tllar 
earnings  by  two  and  a  half  cents  a  box,  ud 
a  big  day's  pick  is  a  fair  day's  pack — one 
hundred  boxes.  Among  the  women  who  waak 
and  pack  oranges,  are  the  usual  types  of  wage- 
earners — widows  with  children  to  support, 
young  women  thrown  upon  their  own  re- 
sources who  find  this  more  pleasant  and 
profitable  than  clerking  or  serving  in  some 
one's  household;  other  young  women  who 
prefer  work  and  spending -money  to  idleness 
and  dependence.  Here  and  there  is  another 
type,  the  dark-eyed  Spanish  girl  or  the  Indian 
woman.  The  work  is  mechanical,  monoto- 
nous, but  not  hard ;  and  a  packer  may  work  as 
fast  or  as  Slow  as  she  chooses,  knowing  that 
her  pay  slip  grows  accordingly.  One  packer 
does  not  stand  all  day  by  a  bin  where  the  48's 
or  the  ()6's  are,  A  spirit  of  fairness  prevails 
and  the  packers  change  places  from  time  to 
time,  giving  evcr\-one  equal  chance.  As  the 
bo.\cs  are  filled,  they  are  carried  by  boys  to 
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sing  table,  where  covers  are  nailed  on, 
after  being  tallied  to  the  grower  if,   his 

is  being  packed  separately,  the  boxes 
xady  for  slii]jment. 

irketing  has  been  the  most  ililtiiult  prob- 
with  wliich  the  orange  grower  hus  !iad  tn 
I  With  the  width  of  the  continent  be- 
n  producer  anJ  consumer.  tJie  diHicultics 
■St  wervT  Tiiountsiinous.      By  degrets,  liow- 

durin.a;  the  past  ten  years  a  cooperative 
un  of  handling  tlie  citrus  fruit  crop  has 
fevolve'l,  which  has  placed  the  growers 
m    independent    footing.     At    first    the 


rather  as  an  association  for  mutual  bene6t 
than  as  a  specilie  business  enterprise.  It  was 
com]K)sed  of  local  exchanges,  which  were  in 
turn  comp'OScd  of  associations  whose  mem- 
bership included  the  growers  of  an  immediate 
n'L'ighborhood,  Packing  houses  were  owned 
and  operated  by  the  various  associations. 
Each  member  was  entitled  to  furnish  his 
(jruportion  of  the  fruit  for  shipment  through 
his  asst.ciation,  and  each  association  was 
allowed  its  proportion  of  the  various  markets 
in  the  eountry.  The  expenses  of  nijjrketing 
were  divided  jiro  rata  on  a  basis  of  actual 
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ers  had  the  work  and  worry,  and  the 
ilators  and  middlemen  had  the  profit, 
h  was  perliaps  little  enough  because  a 
xt  had  to  be  created  for  California 
jes,  since  Florida  alreadv  had  the  right- 
ly. 

ic  speculators  tried  to  form  a  compact  to 
ate  prices,  and  failed.  The  growers  tried 
nsign  their  own  product,  competing  with 
speculators,  and  failed.  Pinallv  a  con- 
,on  of  growers  was  held  in  Los  Angeles  in 
I  with  the  result  that  an  organization 
Germed  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  the 
bh  a  cooperative  basis, 
ith  onlv  a  nominal  capita!,  the  Southern 
ifnia  Fruit  Exchange  came  into  ejiistence 


cost,  and  eacJi  member  of  the  exchange  re- 
ceived his  share  of  the  proceeds. 

The  chief  difficulty  now  proved  to  be  the 
insistent  demand  of  the  majority  for  a  market 
on  the  basis  of  prices  free  on  board  cars  at 
shipping  point.  This  was  the  result  of  vexing 
experiences  with  ihe  consignment  system. 
Twice  a  month  the  central  exchange  pub- 
lished to  its  members  the  price  of  oranges  on 
board  cars  California,  which  gave  the  growers 
outside  of  the  exchange  a  chance  to  quote 
prices  slightly  lower.  The  probabilities  were 
that  when  the  exchange  shipments  reached 
the  market  they  would  be  rejected  because 
of  lower  quotations  on  outside  fruit. 

It   took   two   years   to   uproot   the   idea  of 


ONE   MKTIUUJ   Uf    KlUUINli   UKANiiK    IKEE.S  H¥   SCALK    ANU    l*TM  F,R    rKSTS 
A  Irce  ii  cuvrrcd  with  the  canViii  whicli  rcUitu  ihe  [uinei  of  cyanide  iil  pnlaMiurn  or  (ulphurlr  acid 


n  ^ 


"L  o.  b."  sales,  hut  the  large  footing  of  dis-  selling  delivered;    that  is,   sclting   when 

counts  on  rejected  sales  finally  overcame  the  fruit  reaches  the    market  for  the  best  prirtii 

most  ardent  supporters  of  this  method,  and  obtainable  at  time    of  delivery.     To  do  this,ii 

in    1S95  the  exchange  adopted  a  system  of  it  was  necessaTy  to  establish  agencies  in  j 


markets.  The  agents  receive  a 
and  handle  na  other  fruit  but  CaHfomia 
V  and  lemons.  No  fruit  is  consigned 
to  the  great  auction  markets  of  New 
Philadelphia. Cleveland,  Pittsburg,  Bos' 
jBcinnati.  and  New  Orleans,  whtre  it  is 
by   the   exclusive  agents  of   the  ex- 

^operative  principle  has  solved  the 
ig  problem  so  far  as  the  members  of 
;llange  are  concerned.  The  One  draw- 
>  its  complete  success  is  that  the  list  of 
fes  does  not  include  all  the  growers  in 
In  California.  Tliere  are  those  who 
lo  remain  independent  of  the  exchange 
tl  their  fruit  to  local  companies  which 
a  business  of  packing  and  shipping 
Hbese  companies  are  organized  with 
■tal.  own  well  eqiiipped  packing  houses, 
f  offering  cash  for  growers'  crops  and 
ig  them  of  all  thought  of  marketing. 
XJsition  to  come  into  active  and  menac- 
npetition  with  the  associated  growers. 
ears  ago  jt  seemed  that  the  exchange 
umphcil  completely  and  that  the  entire 
:rop  of  California  would  henceforth  be 
£d  on  the  cooperative  plan.  A  merger 
rmed  between  the  exchange  and  the 
ftdent  shippers,  the  new  organization 
the    name    of    the    California     Fruit 


I  ''  .r.  ^,  .,  lidl.T  C.C.  nn-EEAl  Co. 
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Agency.  The  independent  shippers  placed 
their  packing  houses  at  the  service  of  the 
agency,  being  paid  just  what  the  work  cost  in 
association  houses.  In  accordance  with  the 
original  idea,  the  agency  had  merely  a  nominal 
capital  and  no  profits  accrued  to  any  one  other 
than  the  proceeds  of  sales  apportioned  to  the 
growers  themselves.  Contrary  to  the  trust 
idea,  no  attempt  was  made  to  limit  produc- 
tion. 

For  two  seasons  the  entire  output  of  oranges 
and  lemons  was  handled  in  this  manner,  the 
apparent  advantage  to  all  concerned  being 
the  equalization  of  distribution.  This  is  im- 
possible under  a  competitive  system,  as  it  is. 
hut  natural  that  all  shippers  should  rush  for- 
ward fruit  to  points  where  the  demand  is 
strongest,  with  the  equally  natural  result  that 
what  seemed  the  best  market  becomes  the 
poorest. 

But  the  cooperative  system  inaugurated  by 
the  exchange,  while  strong  to  resist  attacks. 
from  without,  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
harmony  within.  It  is  founded  upon  a  unity 
of  interest  which  no  longer  existed  when  the 
merger  brought  into  the  organization  tnen 
who  were  not  growers  and  who  had  a  specu- 
lative interest  in  buying  and  selling  crops 
raised  by  others  than  themselves,  and  no- 
further  interest  whatever  in  the  growers. 


THE    BRUSHING    MALHINE 
Thr  onmsev  ^l  Ol^  trougli   p^si   between   rcvnlvm^  brukheis,  wJiich 

jnakc  Uicm  clrm  and  «!iiny 
t. 

Harmony  was  impossible  under  these  con- 
ditional and  after  two  seasons  tht!  disruption 
came,  the  independent  packers  and  shippers 
withdrawing  from  the  organization  and  the 
exchange  going  back  to  its  old  svstem  of  mar- 
keting for  the  benefit  of  the  growers  solely. 
The  disruption  has  wrought  no  ill  effect  upon 
the  prosperity  of  the  exchange,  which  now 


Which  xpam-cB  ihc  nnn^ei  occordjinf  io  litc  uid  ddiven  <adi 
Rnde  into  2  difTcrenl  Imi 


handles  50  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  dint 
fruit,  whereas  it  handled  but  3.7  per  cent,  prior 
to  the  merger.  This  steady  growth  encour- 
ages those  who  have  benefited  bv  the  coopera- 
tive method  as  applied  to  half  the  citrus  Out- 
jmt  to  hope  that  in  time  all  growers  may  be 
gathered  within  the  fold  of  the  exchange  and 
that  eompetition.  which  has  always  proved  1 
drawback  to  the  growth  of  the  orange  industry 
in  California,  mav  be  entirely  eliminated. 


ii"Ci  <|[rafkh4:il  tjy-  The  St*wt<i^  ^KvAiiy  ftovim 


LESSON    FOR    THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


^T  IS  an  odd  fact,  but  a  fact  nevcrtheleBS, 
that    two    of    our    great    cities    have 
truant  (or  "parental"")  schools  that  do 
^^jore  for  the  ehildren  than  the  other  public 
^Bblioals    do    for    normal    and    well-behaved 
cTiildren;    and    the    "regular"    schools — the 
srhools  for  children  that  behave  themselves^ 
have  much  to  learn  from  these  ju\eiiile  re- 
iimiatorics ;  for  that  is.  in  asense ,  what  they  are. 
parental    school    at    West    Roxbury, 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Boston,  re- 
persistent    truants    from    the    Boston 
u  schools.     They  are  not  deformed  boys 
bad     boys.     They    are     jii&t    ordinary 


THE  METHODS  OK  THE  TRUANT  SCHOOLS  IN  CHICAHO  AND  IN  BOSTON 
BETTEK  THAN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  FOW  HEGULAK.  NOKMAL  CHILDREN— WHV 
MAY    NOT    THE    SAME    CAKE    BE   GIVEN    TO   GOOD    BOYS    AS   TO    BAD    ONES? 

BV 
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Ixiys  who  do  not  like  school  and  who  have  not 
le.arned  obedience.  In  the  time  1  spent  at 
this  city  boarding  school,  1  saw  fewer  children 
that  looked  weak.  sad.  bad,  or  stupid  than  I 
had  seen  in  any  big  city  public  school  that  1 
visited  during  the  year  that  I  gave  to  the 
study  of  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States.  These  boys  are  ruddy  and  smiling 
because  they  are  interested  in  something. 
If  the  common  divisor  has  no  great  attraction 
and  the  capital  of  Kansas  seems  a  matter  of 
small  importance,  these  things  are  neverthe- 
less mastered  because  a  zest  has  been  given 
to  life  in  other  ways. 


liUVa  Uf   'IHi-.   bUliOUL  LAYING    UL'T  A    FLUWER    BID 

UcuM  oulude  iht  iludy  penodi  arc  il^voi^d  iq  \hii  kind  dI  uulduot 
uork 


The  beautiful  surruunJings  are  part  of  the 
pupil's  education.  p:irt  of  ihe  means  by  which 
this  zest  is  given.  I  hesitated  just  beyond 
the  entrance  to  tht;  shaded  drive,  for  the 
place  looked  too  attractive  to  belong  to  a 
public  school."  The  cottagos  where  the  boys 
Uve  havG  not  the  dreary  look  of  an  institution. 
The  grounds  are  a  succession  of  little  hills 
and  valleys,  green  with  grass  and  trees. 
Most  of  these  children  come  from  streets 
v\'here  there  is  neither  grass  nor  trees. 

As  I  waited,  a  little  boy  ran  across  the 
lawn  to  see  if  I  needed  guidance.  When 
he  left  me  at  the  superintendent's  office,  he 


GAKDRNIMG    WORK    AT   TH  b    SCHOOI. 

WaiFniig  ihe  rlutieri 

lifted  his  cap.     His  niannvr  and  his  alertness 

would  have  "been  a  credit  to  any  Gchool. 
This  introduction  prepared  me  for  the  happy 
effect  of  the  work  that  1  was  to  see.  In 
winter  the  boys  arc  taught  during  regular 
school  hours  in  the  usual  grades  by  city 
teachers,  but  there  is  no  vacation.  The 
summer  is  spent  in  ■work  upon  the  gardens 
and  grounds.  The  average  age  o(  these 
boys  is  eleven,  yet  under  direction  they  h«v* 


READY    FOK    AN   AFTFRNOON'S  GARDENING 

Ibt  b^^  ilarE  lo  vork  m  a   miliRarv  lofnHiiDb,    ii^  which  Ihrjr  take 
miKh  phde 


A    CONSULTATIOK   AT  KECESS 
llu  bayi  citliend  voutid  «ic  nl  the  iDMIcn  of  liic  Bouob  PudAl 
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1  most  of  tlie  land  about  three  new 
Cs  and  built  a  gravelled  dri  ve  I  hat 
i  a  model.  The  rolling  land  in  which 
n  buildings  are  set.  shows  through  the 
1  succession  of  lovely  views  down  to 


grassy  knoll  behind  tlwir  aUtaKc,  Ucloiti 
another  (.■ollJigi-.  tile  bo\-s  of  one  absorUsl 
yroup  wcTt  marking  jmd  eutlitis  out  i.Te»i.xjU- 
shaped  flower  beds  in  the  eorncr*  at  th« 
lawn.    One  compuny  had  Culleii  iiu<i  ninn'li- 


i>    IMS  GBUUalA  ur  THC  IBIMttjjl  rABCMTAL  KKOOL 

A  (Mr  to  -V  -ri-^f 


iver. 


line,  whicb  is  the  bank  of  ihe 


pleasant  plaee  roorr  than  two  hufl' 
boyj  were  busy.     Half  a  doxen   were 
active  about  a  bonfire  that  was  cr>n- 
bg  rubbish-    A  lew  were  at  worlc  with 
and    hoes   apon   iatprnvetaeKtM  on  a. 


tiifc    ItDe,  taldnfc    with    rt    it»    m1>  ^^ 

and  xardra  tooU.     The  rapftain  t,i  •■'. 

hall«<I  them  (or  nv  ui  takt  ihttr  phf  v  t^Pi'h 
and  I  notieM  the  dtcnity  and  coirtcnUnal 
of    the    boy*.     Bvcry    (lOttp    hM    ilf    "Wlf 
ptanru^d  tot  it.  aof  Ihe  houar  m»*tm  work 
with  the  bb|rf. 


MILlTAHyitltlLL   AT  THE 

Every  household  has  its  ow].iamily  spirit, 
and  its  own  family  tasks.  It  feeds  its  own 
hens,  digs  its  own  garden,  weeds  and  waters 
its  own  fiowers,  and  valiantly  contends  in 
matched  games  with  other  cottages.  These 
cottages  are  called  Quincy,  O'Brien.  Phillips, 
Hart.  Shurtlcff,  Collins,  for  Boston's  mayors. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  house  mother,  the 


BOSTON    PARENTAL  SCHOOL 


ONE   OP  THE   COTTAGES    IN   WHICH    THE   BOVS  LIVE 
Scl  in  I  grow  ol  lices 


boys  sweep,  scrub,  prepare  vegetables,  set 
tables,  or  make  themselves  neat  for  meals, 
learning  more  about  cleanliness,  helpfulness. 
and  order  than  tlieir  restless  minds  ever 
grasped  before.  I  saw  a  family  of  thirty 
tidy,  wholesome  boys  in  one  of  the  beautiful 
new  houses,  gathered  around  its  clean  dinicg 
tables,  eating  and  talking  with  hearty  relish 
both  of  the  iood  and  of  the  companionship. 

In  summer,  gardening,  out-of-door  games. 
and  swimming  lessons  at  the  public  baths 
near  by  give  the  hoys  more  delight  than  any 
indoor  amusement;  but  out  of  doors  or  in, 
teaching  can  go  on  effectively  in  the  recrea- 
tion hour  when  the  right  man  or  the  right 
woman  is  the  teacher.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
superintendent  that  such  play-hour  teaching 
is  adding  to  the  regular  lessons  self-con trtl. 
clean  thinking,  and  honorable  action,  wbicb 
are  best  learned  by  imitation. 

From  my  visit  to  the  Boston  pa.enta' 
school,  I  gained  a  vivid  impression  that  if 
these  cottages,  with  good  care  and  training,  the 
boys  add  strength  to  health.  This  is  prove! 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  illnss 
than  one  could  often  find  in  a  family  of  sj* 
children,  and  by  the  fact  that,  once  in,  even 
a  contagious  illness  finds  few  of  the  exposed 
susceptible.  Judging  by  the  records  of  t^ 
same  boys  before  entering  and  after  1 
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it  seemed  certain  that  their 
)U  as  their  bodies  grow  in  power. 
,  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  World's 
the  winter  grade-work  of  the 
'fid  that  these  boys  can  do  as 
boys  of  other  schools,  while  the 
doped  in  their  gardening  and  in 
jHoved  them  superior  in  resource 

public    school    pupils,     it    was 

tluit  personal  pride  and  pride  in 

corps  add  to  the  physical  vigor 

f  wholesome  food,  regular  hours, 

of  air  and  exercise,  not  only 
id  but  greater  strength  of  will. 

CHICAGO    PARENTAL    SCHOOL 

igo  parental  school  meets  harder 
than   the  one   in    Boston.     Here 

of  truant  boys  is  much  smaller 
>pulation  from  which  they  are 
ich  larger,  and  they  are  bound  to 

lower  social  level.  The  Chicago 
lerefore,  a  still  more  decisive  test 
;  of  the  new  methods  that  substi- 
ion  for  punishment.  Looking  at 
n  of  either  school ,  the  visitor 
t  if  most  of  these  boys  had  been 
-to-do  or  ordinarily  wise  families, 

have  called  no  one  any  anxiety 
r  parents.  Any  child  is  better 
idividual  problem  of  an  average 
iS  a  problem  of  a  public  home  of 
ren.  If,  then,  these  two  groups 
>mes,  in  Boston  and  in  Chicago, 
ful  against  greater  odds,  the 
ne  may  learn  wisdom  from  a 
)f  their  methods.  If  these  two 
eed  in  making  fair  scholars  and 
ig  lads  out  of  "blockheads"  and 
ways,  the  ordinary  public  schools 
ve  something  to  learn  of  them. 
igo  parental  school  looks  first  to 

truant's  restlessness  is  due  to 
scomfort,  and  in  three-fourths 
3  it  finds  some  lack  of  physical 
;.  We  do  not  call  children  in- 
)nsilitis    "abnormal"   or    "defec- 

they  happen  to  be  born  in  the 
3ur  friends.  Yet  many  Chicago 
truants  because  some  trifling 
easily  removed,  interferes  with 
lii^,  cuts  off  oxygen  from  the 
puts  a  strain  upon  the  heart. 
ir  of  the  schoolroom  increases 
'ort.     The  boy  is  more  at  ease 


out-of-doors.  He  "hates"  school,  runs  away 
in  spite  of  reprimands,  is  not  impressed  by 
the  compulsory  education  law  because  a 
more  compelling  law  insists  that  he  have 
air. 

When  he  appears  at  the  school,  he  first  sees 
the  doctor.  .  The  careful  examination,  the 
earnestness  and  kindness  with  which  it  is 
conducted  make  him  feel  that  these  new 
guardians  are  going  to  help  him  get  rid  of 
whatever  prevents  his  liking  school.  When 
he  has  a  "growth"  to  shorten  his  breath  the 
obstacle  is  removed,  plenty  of  out-of-door  air 
repairs  any  temporary  weakness,  good  blood 
reaches  his  brain,  his  school  duties  become  less 
irksome,  till  he  attains  the  normal  intellectual 
level  or  goes  beyond  it,  and  is  sent  home. 
His  eyes  are  examined,  his  nose,  Ms  mouth, 
his  teeth,  his  throat,  his  ears,  his  lungs,  his 
heart,  his  liver;  his  family  history  is  looked 
up.  In  fact  the  boy  receives  such  physical 
attention  at  the  very  beginning  as  few 
"normal"  children  ever  receive.  For  "pros- 
perous and  enlightened"  people  do  not  all 
know  how  to  take  care  of  their  children. 
Truant  Tommy  may  be  in  a  way  more  fortu- 
nate than  wcU-discipIined  Johnny,  whose  real 
weakness  is  never  discovered,  and  a  truant 
better  off  than  a  docile  child  who  is  considered 
dull  because  he  gets  less  than  his  share  of 
vital  breath  and  so  grows  up  sullen  and 
sickly. 

Many  of  the  parental  schoolboys  have 
slept  in  close  rooms,  eaten  the  wrong  things 
at  irregular  times,  gone  unbathcd  and  some- 
times half  clad.  At  the  school  they  are 
kept  clean.  Their  parents  are  obliged  to 
buy  them  comfortable  clothing,  they  eat 
appetizing,  wholesome  food  at  regular  hours, 
and  they  breathe  deep  the  clean  air  of  the 
farm.  Weak,  nervous,  and  stunted  children 
thus  grow  sound  and  whole.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  them  eat,  to  see  them  play,  to  watch  them 
work. 

The  ordinary  public-school  classroom  where 
these  truants  are  in  the  making  shows  nothing 
to  correspond  to  this  education.  In  one 
Chicago  primary  class  I  saw  a  row  of  "  naugh- 
ty" children  seated  on  the  floor  in  a  corner. 
They  were  all  repulsive,  dirty,  and  with  one 
exception  their  bodily  discomfort  appeared 
to  account  for  .their  inability  to  fix  their 
minds  on  the  class  work.  They  interrupted 
and  ruined  the  work  of  an  over-crowded  class- 
room and,  set  aside  to  give  the  other  children 
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a  chance,  they  squirmed  in  vacant  idleness. 
These  children  were  not  defective  nor  vicious. 
They  were  not  uncommon.  Country  schools 
as  well  as  city  schools  have  their  full  propor 
■  tion  of  such  possible  truants.  No  one  knows 
whether  the  matter  with  them  is  dirt,  disease, 
or  sloth. 

The  Chicago  parental  school  is  the  only 
school  I  have  visited  which  begins  by  finding 
out  all  these  things.  On  the  child's  arrival, 
in  the  preliminary  medical  examination  I 
have  mentioned,  the  doctor  discovers  whether 
the  nerves  that  carry  light  and  sound  mes- 
sages act  quickly  or  slowly,  whether  or  not 
the  child  can  'remember  what  he  sees  and 
hears.  Those  whose  nerves  act  sluggishly, 
whose  sight  or  sound  memory  is  weak,  are 
distinguished  from  the  merely  lazy,  and 
helped  by  means  suited  to  their  duller  per- 
ceptions. Such  an  examination  would  have 
greatly  eased  the  schooldays  of  boys  like 
Daniel   Webster. 

One  of  the  Chicago  boys  who  was  very  slow, 
mentally  dwarfed  by  physical  neglect,  im- 
proved amazingly  in  health  and  in  his  studies 
so  long  as  the  season  permitted  long  hours 
out-of-doors,  but  began  to  fail  in  his  work 
as  soon  as  the  winter  came  on.  With  the 
spring  he  regained  the  old  ground  and  went 
bravely  up  to  higher  "per  cents."  In  the 
Boston  school,  boys  frequently  remain  two 
years,  seldom  less  than  a  year,  while  in 
Chicago  many  of  the  children  are  under  the 
school's  care  only  six  or  seven  months. 
What  is  accomplished  in  that  time  for  boys 
like  this  "stupid"  who  was  not  stupid  but 
only  ill-fed  and  half-suffocated,  is  suggestive. 
Wliat  he  needed  was  good  red  blood. 

DEVELOPING    LATENT    POWERS 

In  this  Chicago  school,  training  for  the 
Ijodv.  the  brain,  and  the  character  are  one. 
The  school  organization  is  military.  Passing 
from  a  cottage  to  the  main  building  through 
a  basement  corridor  I  met  a  company  of  boys 
on  thfir  way  to  the  five  o'clock  afternoon 
drill  in  thf  grounds.  They  saluted  promptly, 
returning  my  look  with  the  friendly  smile 
of  children  trying  to  please,  and  the  boy  with 
me  was  visibly  delighted  at  my  admiration 
of  the  group. 

"  I'm  paroled,'"  he  told  me.  his  eyes  shining, 
his  figure  erect  with  pride.     "  I  go  to-morrow." 

I  was  not  then  half  aware  what  that  parole 
meant.     It   meant   that    he    had    done  good 


work,  held  small  positions  of  trust  honorably 
and  faithfully,  and  that  he  had  good  condw^ 
"marks."  He  had  earned  his  honorable 
dischai^e  and  he  was  proud  of  it. 

I  watched  the  boys  in  their  evening  gym- 
nastics and  the  military  drill  that  followed 
in  the  big  hall.  The  contrast  between  the 
awkward  squad  of  newcomers  and  my  friend 
of  the  bright  eyes  about  to  be  paroled,  was 
obvious.  The  newcomers  stood  shambling 
and  uncertain  in  a  straight  row,  following 
with  interested  eyes  the  evolutions  on  the 
floor.  Here  and  there  a  boy,  returned  to 
this  awkward  squad  as  punishment,  held 
himself  straighter  xhan  the  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
drill  was  an  inspection  of  clothing.  Up  and 
down  the  beautifully  straight  lines  went  the 
little  officers,  intent  upon  their  task,  searching 
from  collar  to  shoe  for  a  "loose  end,"  feeling 
with  solemn  determination  for  a  danglir^ 
waist  button  or  a  tangled  lace.  The  bugler 
interested  me;  and,  while  the  marching  and 
Countermarching  went  on,  one  of  the  teachers 
told  me  about  the  music. 

"We  have  a  special  teacher  besides  the 
regular  school-hour  teacher.  Mr.  Kuraen- 
knabe  comes  out  twice  a  week  and  he  has  got 
together  a  good  drum  and  bugle  corps. 
They  do  well.  You  ought  to  hear  them. 
There  are  six  buglers,  three  drummers,  a 
bass  drummer,  and  a  cymbal  player.  Mr 
Kurzcnknabe  says  children  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  'legalized  noise.'  A  b^ 
amount  of  classroom  mischief  gets  blessedly 
blown  off  and  pounded  off  in  that  wav. " 

"Some  of  the  children."  he  went  on.  "iiavc 
a  really  great  talent  for  music.  That  boy 
third  on  the  right  here,  gave  us  a  lot  of  trouble 
when  he  came;  but  he  has  been  a  regular 
'stand-by'  since  he  got  into  our  band.  ^^ 
had  another  boy  who  did  so  well  in  music 
he  was  made  leader  of  the  band,  and  it 
seemed  to  make  him  over.  We  were  sorri' 
to  lose  him,  he  was  such  a  sturdv  influence- 
Now  he  is  going  regularly  to  school  in  the 
city,  and  he's  taking  private  lessons  of  M^ 
Kurzcnknabe.  His  teacher  believes  he  is 
going  to  distinguish  himself.  We  have  per- 
suaded a  good  many  parents  to  buy  musicai 
instruments  for  their  boys." 

Doctor  MacQueary,  the  head  of  the  school 
believes  in  the  influence  of  good  music  (no 
greater  non^nse  was  ever  talked  than  the 
gushing  belief  in  the  refining  influence  of  all 
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).  Last  year  concerts  by  famous  song 
tring  quartettes,  singers,  pianists,  'cell- 
violinists,  drummers,  cometists,  gave 
tdldren  joyful  evenings.  The  military 
n  is  carefully  arranged  to  meet  the 
oons.  About  a  tenth  of  the  boys  were 
division  for  the  weak,  the  rest  being 
ed  according  to  the  amount  of  vigorous 
H  desirable.  This  exercise  is  helped  by 
udening. 

xmnection  with  the  regular  school  work 
jpes  on  all  winter  and  is  continued  by 
bn  school  in  summer,  the  boys  prepare 
sir  planting  and  weeding  in  horticulture 
I  that  a»  popular.  As  soon  as  the 
1  permits,  every  boy  is  assigned  a  tenth 
.acre  for  his  own  garden  plot.  When 
are  very  young,  two  cultivate  a  plot 
ler.  What  they  have  learned  in  the 
itory  about  beans  and  potatoes  in  boxes, 
joyfully  put  into  practice  out-of-doors, 
Dg  with  a  sturdy  rivalry.  The  work 
le  tmder  the  direction  of  the  horticul- 
and  of  trained  gardeners. 
ile  gardening  is  limited,  by  the  lack  of 
liouse,  to  the  warm  months,  indoor 
al  work  continues  all  the  year.  One  of 
oys  that  I  best  remember  was  busy 
fascinated  concentration,  burning  a 
I  in  wood.  He  already  had  enough 
»  take  him  out  of  the  hand-to-mouth 
ot  wage-earners,  and,  more  than  all,  his 
ihowed  the  change  from  a  child's  war 
aw  and  order  to  the  hope  and  ambition 
ady  work. 

:tor  T.  H.  MacQueary,  who  has  built  up 

;hool,  is  a  student  with  the  "practical" 

executive  ability  and  the  philanthro- 

sympathies.     The  Chicago  school  has 

7  and  magnificent  plant  (worth  nearly 

xx>)  and,  alone  among  truant  schools, 

een  given  the  chance  that  money  can 

:,    yet    without    good    management    it 

be  a  failure. 

discipline  is  quiet  and  vigorous.  There 
"mollycoddUng"  of  the  law-breaker, 
irporal  punishment  is  allowed,  yet  the 
il  is  absolute.  Public  opinion  is  "dead 
it"  the  impudent  or  defiant  boy. 
oy,  twice  reprimanded  for  impertinence, 
iiwie  to  stand  during  swimming  hour  with 
ck  to  the  lake.  The  buildings  surround 
artificial  lake  where  on  summer  days 
is  much  splashing.  He  could  hear  the 
}  of  his  comrjides  but  he  cotijd  not  budge. 


At  the  end  of  the  hour  he  was  conducted  to 
his  cottage  and  took  his  bath  in  solitary 
boredom.     He  "sassed"  the  teacher  no  more. 

One  visitor  returning  to  pay  a  manly  call 
was  so  little  I  wondered  he  wsis  allowed  to 
take  a  street  car  alone.  He  had  been  sent  to 
the  school  when  eight  years  old,  done  "splen- 
didly," and  been  paroled.  The  father  and 
mother  who  came  for  him  were  both  drunk. 
The  father  tumbled  a  shapeless  heap  before 
he  could  be  got  to  the  gate,  and  the  school 
ambulance  assisted  the  party  on  its  way. 
The  law  does  not  yet  permit  the  finding  of 
homes  for  such  children  without  the  parents' 
consent,  so  nothing  could  be  done  but  watch. 
In  spite  of  his  home,  the  boy  kept  straight, 
went  regularly  to  school,  and  makes  periodical 
visits  to  show  his  report  cards  to  Dr.  Mac- 
Queary. 

Year  after  year  we  go  on  letting  school 
children  become  truants  and  truants  crim- 
inals. Yet  if  neglected  little  fellows,  ham- 
pered from  birth  by  inheritance  and  surround 
ings,  can  be  saved  and  made  over,  surely  there 
is  hope  of  great  things  when  the  methods 
that  effect  this  saving  are  applied  in  schools 
in  general;  for  not  only  truant  but  other 
public  schools  could  learn  things  from 
"parental"  ways. 

They  cotild  be  clean.  These  "parental" 
buildings  are  as  clean  as  a  hospital.  In  most 
public  schools  the  janitor  is  a  good  Democrat 
or  a  good  Republican,  but  not  a  good  house- 
keeper.    Disease  spreads  in  dirt. 

They  could  to  a  certain  extent  discover  the 
condition  and  enforce  proper  care  of  each 
child. 

They  could  train  the  character  of  children 
bom  in  the  wrong  home  surroundings  by  the 
right  use  of  school  buildings  outside  of  school 
hours.  "There  is  no  more  sense,"  says 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  "in  expecting  the 
ignorant  mother  or  the  poverty-stricken  father 
to  set  the  character  of  a  child  than  there  is  in 
expecting  them  to  set  its  broken  teg." 

To  do  these  three  things  the  public  school 
force  must  be  at  least  three  times  increased, 
the  expenditure  many  times  multiplied. 
Prosperity  and  national  safety  would  be  the 
result;  there  would  be  fewer  tramps  and 
more  fanners,  fewer  criminals,  hospitals,  and 
jails  and  more  good  citizens,  and  in  general, 
to  put  it  with  mildness,  the  productive  power 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  woultj 
be  doubled  and  quadrupled. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  MR.  ODELL  IN  NEW  YORK   AS  AN   EXAMPLE    OF  THE  METHOD  WHEREBY 
CORPORATIONS     NOT    ONLY    CONTROL    BUT    IN    A    SENSE    BECOME     POLITICAL     PARTIES 

BY 

TWENTY   YEAR   STUDENT   OF   NEW  YORK    POLITICS 
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THE  "industrialization"  of  politics  is 
the  characteristic,  and  the  shame, 
and  the  danger  of  our  time.  The 
people  are  beginning  to  understand  how  it 
■works  in  the  United  States  Senate.  But  it 
always  begins  lower  down.  No  better  ex- 
ample of  it  can  he  found  than  the  career  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  congressman, 
t*ice  governor  of  New  York,  and  long  Re- 
publican boss,  who  rose  by  "industrialism," 
and  now  by  "industrialism"  has  been  de- 
posed. Yet  the  public  has  hardly  been  told 
in  a  consecutive  story  just  what  the  forces 
were  that  brought  his  downfall;  for  indus- 
trial forces  in  politics  work  as  quietly  as  they 
can. 

Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  began  earning  his 
living  on  the  tailboard  of  an  ice  wagon.  He 
was  popular;  and,  when  he  started  in  pol- 
itics in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  he  knew  almost 
everybody  in  the  town.  He  could  have  taken 
his  choice  between  a  business  career  and  a 
political  career.  He  gradually  saw  that  there 
was  more  profit  in  combining  the  ice  business 
with  politics  than  in  a  political  career  alone, 
or  in  the  ice  business  alone ;  and  when  he  had 
acquired  control  of  an  ice  company,  he 
"worked  politics"  so  that  the  saloon-keepers, 
and  others  to  whom  his  political  friendship 
was  valuable,  saw  the  convenience  of  buying 
ice  from  his  company.  There  are  other  pol- 
itical advantages  in  ice,  which  were  not  for- 
gotten. 

From  an  ice  company  it  was  not  a  difficult 
step  to  a  gas  company,  and  to  trolley  roads 
and  electric  lighting.  They  al!  paid  better 
than  holding  office,  although  young  Odell  ran 
for  office  occasionally  to  show  his  popularity 
and  his  willingness  to  test  it  at  the  polls.  He 
became  interested  also  in  real  estate ;  and  the 
streets  were  better  paved  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  his  real  estate  was  located  than 
in  some  other  localities.  Then  there  were 
little  steamboat  lines  plying  about  New- 
burgh which  needed  piers  and  dock  privileges. 
The  Odell  business  interests  were  enlarged  to 


include  them.  Thus  Mr.  Odell  became  inter- 
ested in  almost  everything  that  required  a 
public  franchise  or  political  fa\-or  for  its 
greater  prosperity. 

When  a  competency  had  been  thus  accum- 
ulated, Mr.  Odell  had  himself  elected  to  Con- 
gress. The  district  had  been  Democratic, 
but  he  made  it  Republican.  Having  grown 
from  boss  of  a  small  city  to  boss  of  a  county, 
and  then  to  boss  of  a  Congressional  district, 
he  became  chairman  of  the  state  committee. 

About  the  tariff  or  the  currency  or  the 
Philippines,  or  about  any  subject  that  did 
not  more  or  less  directly  touch  the  patronage 
or  the  political  personages  in  his  district,  he 
cared  little.  He  had  enough  to  think  about 
without  burdening  his  mind  with  "  abstrac- 
tions. "  The  problem  was  how  to  bring  about 
in  the  other  counties  of  the  state  the  political 
change  which  he  had  accomplished  in  Orange 
and  Rockland  counties,  and  to  keep  the  state 
government  Republican.  The  state  had  been 
Democratic  most  of  the  time  since  TiWen's 
day,  partly  by  reason  of  factional  fights  in 
the  Republican  party. 

-Senator  Piatt  had  worked  laboriously  for 
fifteen  years  to  undo  the  blunder  of  his  resig- 
nation from  the  United  States  Senate  in  iSSi, 
and  to  remove  the  impression  that  he  was  a 
mere  "me  too"  to  Roscoe  Conkling.  The 
process  had  taken  years,  and  when  he  re- 
gained power  he  was  already  getting  old.  He 
was  looking  for  an  active,  vigorous,  capable 
young  man  to  do  the  work  of  detail,  and  he 
selected  Mr.  Odell.  Thus  Mr.  Odell's  chair- 
manship of  the  state  committee  began  at  an 
opportune  time  for  his  success.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  had  split  between  the  Cleveland 
and  the  Hill  factions  as  widely  as  the  Repub- 
lican party  had  been  divided  between  the  Stal- 
warts and  the  Half  Breeds.  The  nomination 
of  Mr.  Bryan  made  the  state  overwhelmingly 
Republican.  Mr.  Odell  had  a  hand  in  nom- 
inating Mr.  Black  for  governor  in  1896  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1898.  When  in  1900  Mr. 
Bryan  was  again  nominated  by  the  'DtxO)- 
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:  President,  Mr.  Odell  decided  to  run 
imor  on  the  Republican  ticket,  for 
ublican  candidate  was  sure  to  be 
;hat  year. 

g  his  service  as  chairman  of  the  state 
ee,  he  had  built  up  a  bttsioess  organ- 
af  the  party  throughout  the  state, 
jrporations  regularly  contributed  to 
■ublican  campaign  fund,  and  when 
ided  favors  their  contributions  were 
ired.  Had  he  continued  this  impartial 
'f  coUectii^  tribute  and  bestowing 
lis  political  career  might  not  have 
n  the  rocks  which  caused    its  ship- 

;  other  end  of  Orange  county  from 
[his  Tuxedo,  a  well-known  "colony" 
eople.  Next  the  Tuxedo  Park  settle- 
the  great  country  place  which  Mr. 
H.  Harriman  has  spent  years  in  im- 
Mr,  Harriman  bought  thousands 
A  land,  tore  down  buildings,  laid  out 
d  erected  a  palatial  country  residence. 
:n  be  came  to  laying  out  the  fbads  as 
ed  them,  Mr.  Harriman  found  that 
inhabitants  preferred  to  keep  them 
trere,  and  that  the  board  of  highways 
ra  shared  the  old  inhabitants'  notion, 
he  farmers  were  willii^  to  sell  their 
'  Mr.  Harriman  if  he  paid  a  high 
irice,  those  whose  farms  he  did  not 
voted  him  at  the  town  elections, 
riman  went  to  the  county  boss, 
II.  The  latter,  of  course,  controlled 
ty  officers  who  could  do  with  the 
oads  as  they  wished.  It  turned  out 
simple  matter  to  change  the  town 
county  roads;  and  as  soon  as  they 
county  roads,  the  county  officers 
se  some  of  them  and  lay  out  others 
arriman  wished. 

as  a  little  matter,  but  it  proved  to  be 
oning  of  an  alliance  that  touched 
ings.  Mr.  Harriman  had  up  to  this 
•arently  taken  little  thought  about 
k  City  pubhc  franchises,  for  his  large 
were  his  great  Western  railroad  sys- 
!t  his  affairs  were  so  intertwined  with 
it  New  York  financial  interests  that 
>th  friends  and  enemies  in  the  city, 
ncier  who  is  not  numbered  among 
iman's  friends  is  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
St.  Ryan  did  not  take  kindly  to  the 
;on  of  Odell  for  Piatt  as  the  Repub- 
d.     The  public  service  corporations 


of  New  York  had  "done  business"  with  lit. 
Piatt  for  a  long  time  and  had  found  this  busi- 
ness quite  satisfactory.  Every  fall  they 
would  make  out  checks  to  Mr.  Piatt  or  send 
them  to  him  at  the  United  States  Express 
Company  office.  Some  squeamish  people,  such 
as  the  officers  of  the  great  life  insurance  com- 
panies, sent  their  contributions  in  cash;  but, 
whether  by  check  or  by  cash,  the  payments 
were  regularly  made  and  the  "goods  were 
delivered"  in  as  good  order  and  as  promptly 
as  if  this  had  been  the  ordinary  service  of 
Senator  Piatt's  express  company.  Mr.  Odell, 
as  he  rose  in  power,  came  after  a  while  to 
regard  these  contributions  sent  to  Senator 
Piatt  as  an  attack  upon  liis  own  dignity 
and  political  power.  But  almost  all  cor- 
porations throughout  the  state  had  by  this 
time  shifted  their  contributions  from  Piatt 
to  Odell,  as  it  became  evident  that  Piatt 
was  only  boss  emeritus,  and  that  Odell 
was  the  man  who  really  controlled  the 
state  machine  and  who  gave  orders  to  the 
state  legislature  and  the  state  officials.  But 
neither  the  Ryan  corporations  nor  the  big 
insiu-ance  companies  deviated  from  their 
long  established  custom.  Their  contribu- 
tions to  Senator  Piatt  kept  up  in  the  Re- 
publican organization  a  Piatt  faction  dis- 
tinct from  the  Odell  system. 

This  division  of  power  and  authority 
would  not  do.  The  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany, which  is  a  combination  of  the  various 
gas,  electricity,  and  power  companies  of  New 
York,  found  that  some  of  its  old  franchises 
had  expired.  They  had  been  granted  for 
definite  periods.  There  were  other  fran- 
chises wWch  had  not  been  carefully  drawn. 
There  were  even  some  which  contained  pro- 
visions for  compensation  to  the  city.  Then, 
too,  the  property  on  which  old  gas  tanks  stood 
had  become  valuable  for  other  purposes,  and 
the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  decided  to  re- 
move its  tanks  to  Astoria,  across  the  river 
from  New  York,  and  to  produce  all  its  gas 
there.  This  was  an  excellent  thing  to  do. 
since  it  would  both  permit  cheaper  production 
of  gas  and  rid  Manhattan  Island  of  obnoxious 
gas  tanks.  It  required,  however,  a  new 
franchise  and  a  readjustment  of  the  old 
franchises. 

The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  then  made 
its  political  contributions  a  little  more  lib- 
eral than  usual,  and  had  a  bill  introduced  into 
the  legislature  to  validate  its  doubtful  fran- 
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chises  and  to  give  it  whatever  other  franchises 
it  desired,  without  any  compensation  to  the 
city.  Since  it  had  made  liberal  contributions 
to  the  campaign  funds  of  both  parties  and  vas 
ready  to  pay  the  price  for  legislation,  there 
seemed  no  logical  reason  why  it  should  pay 
anything  to  the  general  public  in  the  form  of 
contributions  to  the  treasury  of  New  York 
City.  The  legislature  took  the  same  view 
and  promptly  passed  the  bill.  Governor 
Odell  sent  the  bill  to  the  mayor  of  New 
York,  a  Tammany  Democrat,  who  approved 
it ;  and  then,  to  the  horror  of  all  strict  ob- 
servers of  political  etiquette,  and  to  the 
consternation  of  everybody  in  practical 
politics,  Governor  Odell  vetoed  the  bill,  say- 
ing that  he  saw  no  reason  why  this  great 
and  valuable  franchise  should  be  given  away. 

That  veto  struck  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan 
hard ;  for  he  had  already  provided  for  the  issue 
of  additional  stock  and  bonds,  and  his  friends 
were  speculatively  interested  in  the  rise  of 
Consolidated  Gas  stock,  which  would  have  an 
increased  value  because  of  the  new  franchise. 
Not  only  did  Governor  Odell  veto  this  bill, 
but  he  used  his  influence  to  have  the  legis- 
lature appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
Consolidated  Gas  Company,  to  determine 
whether  the  price  of  gas  and  electricity  should 
not  be  reduced. 

This  committee  chose  for  its  counsel  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  an  honest  man  and  an  in- 
defatigable investigator,  who  has  since  made 
such  a  remarkable  and  valuable  record  as 
the  chief  inquisitor  of  the  Insurance  Inves- 
tigating Committee.  The  committee  and  Mr. 
Hughes  went  to  work.  They  delved  into  the 
account  books,  franchises,  and  the  records  of 
both  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  and  its 
subsidiary  and  affiliated  corporations.  They 
found  out  that  the  stock  and  bonds  were 
watered,  that  gas  cost  less  than  half  of  what  it 
was  sold  for,  that  the  charges  for  municipal 
lighting  were  exorbitant,  that  discrimina- 
tions were  made  among  private  consumers, 
and  that  the  people  of  New  York  were  taxed 
by  the  light  and  power  monopoly  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  their  police 
force. 

Following  these  disclosures,  the  legislating 
passed  a  bill  reducing  the  cost  of  electric  light 
and  power,  and  another  bill  establishing  a  stan- 
dard for  gas  and  an  official  inspection.  A  bill 
to  reduce  the  price  of  gag  from  one  dollar  to 
eighty  cents  a  thousand  feet  passed  the  as- 


sembly, and  was  defeated  in  the  Bern 
close  vote  after  most  strenuous  and  vi 
efforts  of  the  lobby.  Mr.  Odell  went 
for  a  vacation,  feeling  confident  that 
not  only  performed  a  great  and  wor 
vice  to  the  people,  but  that  he  had 
lesson  to  the  corjKirations  and  shown  i 
the  real  boss  and  to  whom  their  campa 
tributions  should  be  sent  in  the  futiin 

While  Mr.  Odell  was  abroad,  the  i 
in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Socie 
to  a  head.  Political  pressure  was  ex: 
force  Mr.  James  Hazen  Hyde  to  sell 
trol  of  the  Equitable  stock,  and  Mr 
man  was  ready  to  buy  it.  But  iosteac 
ing  it  to  Mr.  Harriman,  Mr.  Hyde  « 
Mr.  Ryan.  The  smoldering  enmity  I 
Mr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Harriman  broke  c 
licly  on  Mr.  Ryan's  refusal  to  pen 
Harriman  to  share  in  the  Equital 
chase.  These  facts  were  made-  pu 
their  testimony  before  the  Insura 
vestigajing  Conamittee. 

When  Mr.  Odell  returned  from  Etir 
found  that  Mr.  Ryan  was  in  the  fron 
life  insurance  stage,  he  promptly  cam 
a  public  statement  in  favor  of  a  life  in 
investigation.  Governor  Higgins,  w! 
repeatedly  announced  his  opposition  1 
islative  investigation,  at  last  authori 
and  the  investigation  began.  Then 
United  States  Senators  from  New  Yi 
Governor  Higgins  began  a  warfare 
Odell.  Mr.  Hyde,  who  had  left  th 
diction  of  the  state,  volimtarily  retii 
testify:  and  he  accused  Mr.  Odell  of 
enforced  by  threats  a  reimbursement 
Equitable 's  subsidiary  trust  company 
ulative  losses  in  the  shipbuilding  tnu 
Odell  and  Mr.  Harriman  both  went 
stand  to  deny  Mr.  Hyde's  declaratioi 

First  the  control  of  the  New  York 
committee  was  taken  from  Mr.  Odel 
was  accomplished  after  a  hard  figli 
anti-Odell  forces  on  the  floor  of  the 
tion  were  led  by  Mr.  Lemuel  Eli  ^ 
former  member  of  Congress  and 
friend  of  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Cc 
which  Mr.  Ryan  and  his  friends  contn 
control  of  the  Brooklyn  Republican 
ization  was  also  taken  away  from  M: 
all  the  public  franchise  corporations  ix 
lyn  assisting  in  the  process. 

Next,  Governor   Hi^ins    announi 
the  assemblyman  whom  Air.  Odell  ha( 
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for  Speaker  would  not  be  chosen.  After  a 
vigorous  and  acrimonious  fight,  the  Republi- 
can assembly  caucus  at  Albany  voted  for  the 
man  whom  Governor  Higgins  had  "sug- 
gested, "  and  defeated  Mr.  Odell's  candidate. 
The  public  service  corporations  throughout 
the  state  joined  with  the  public  service  corpo- 
rations of  New  York  City  to  bring  about  this 
restUt.  The  new  Speaker  deposed  the  Odell 
chairmen  of  the  committees  on  railroads,  elec- 
tricity, and  insurance,  and  of  the  other  com- 
mittees which  have  to  do  with  the  legislation 
aflEecting  the  great  corporations.  The  new 
chairmen  of  these  committees  are  not  cor- 
rupt. They  are  not  the  kind  of  men  who 
introduce  good  bills  for  blackmailing  purposes, 
or  who  use  their  political  position  to  extort 
campa^  contributions.  This  change  in  these 
chairmanships  was  followed  by  the  semi- 
official announcement  by  Mr.  Ryan's  corpor- 
ations that  henceforth  none  of  them  would 
pay  political  blackmail  or  would  make  pol- 
itical contributions.  Any  man  in  politics 
who  chose  to  make  war  upon  them  would  have 
to  take  the  consequences  of  their  hostility; 
there  would  be  no  peace  money  or  forced  toll. 
With  the  example  of  Mr.  Odell's  downfall  so 
fresh  before  his  eyes,  any  smaUer  politician 
will  hesitate  before  incurring  the  enmity  of 
the  public  service  corporations. 

Governor  Odell's  vetoing  of  the  gas  bill  was 
just  what  an  honest  and  efficient  governor 
should  have  done.  His  sanction  of  the  gas 
investigation  was  exactly  what  a  high-minded 
executive  should  have  given.  His  aid  in  pro- 
curing an  insurance  investigation  resulted  in 
a  great  public  service.  What  his  motives 
were,  men  make  their  own  judgments.  His 
enemies  made  their  judgment  of  them  warrant 
their  warfare  against  him.  As  he  had  risen  in 
political  power  by  "industrial"  methods,  it 
was  by  the  enmity  of  industrial  companies 
tfaat  he  fell.  The  Ryan  corporations  are 
credited  with  his  undoing;  and  there  is  not  a 
better  example  of  "business"  politics  in  our 
recent  history. 

In  most  states  where  the  large  cities  give  to 
the  pubhc  franchises  a  great  value,  the  fran- 
chise owners  find  out  sooner  or  later  that  it  is 
simpler  and  cheaper  to  be  the  political  parties 
themselves  than  to  depend  upon  friendly  or 
hired  political  leaders.  Thus  great  corporate 
interests  have  come  to  be  political  powers, 
except  in  presidential  years;  and  politics  is 
aarrowed  down  to  the  question  of  which  cor- 


porate interest  or  set  of  interests  is  to  have 
the  government  of  the  state.  In  New  Jersey, 
for  example,  the  corporation  in  politics,  as  in 
other  activities,  has  reached  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  development.  The  process  began  with 
the  old  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad,  which  la- 
ter became  a  part  of  the  great  Pennsylvania 
system.  Both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic state  leaders  were  affiliated  with  it. 
When  Mr.  Sewell  and  Mr.  McPherson  were  the 
two  senators,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
as  well  represented  from  New  Jersey  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  as  when  it  has  one 
of  its  attorneys  as  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
But  in  time  that  poUtical  system  in  New 
Jersey  vanished,  and  the  new  plan  of  state 
government  by  public  service  corporations 
took  its  place.  One  big  corporation,  com- 
bining many  smaller  ones,  owns  the  most 
profitable  pubUc  utiUties,  the  street  railroads, 
the  light  and  power,  to  a  great  extent  the 
water;  and  it  is  now  adding  tunnel  connec- 
tions to  New  York.  At  first  it  had  difficulty 
with  the  old  political  machines  descended 
from  the  days  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road control.  It  bad  to  bargain  with  the 
political  leaders,  to  pay  campaign  contri- 
butions, to  maintain  a  lobby,  and  to  go  to 
considerable  expense  for  the  franchises  that 
it  desired.  The  system  was  finally  changed 
by  the  election  of  its  own  stockholders  and 
promoters  to  state  office  and  the  filling  of 
the  legislature  with  smaller  stockholders  and 
employees.  This  is  a  much  simpler  plan.  It 
is  against  this  government  of  New  Jersey  that 
Mayor  Mark  Pagan  of  Jersey  City  and  Mr. 
Everett  Colby,  now  senator  from  Essex 
county,  are  waging  war.  But,  while  the 
promise  of  revolt  is  beginning  in  New  Jersey, 
where  the  system  has  been  in  existence  for 
years,  the  tendency  in  New  York  has  been 
toward  a  fuller  industrial  control.  In  Penn- 
sylvania there  has  been  the  same  tendency 
to  substitute  corporations  for  individuals  as 
political  bosses. 

Political  bossism  had  its  birth  in  New  Yoi  k. 
Aaron  Burr  was  a  boss.  DeWitt  CUnton  used 
the  state  patronage  to  strengthen  his  political 
supremacy.  Martin  Van  Buren  was  a  boss. 
William  L.  Marcy  was  a  boss.  Reuben  E. 
Fenton  bossed  the  state  when  the  Republicans 
came  into  power.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Roscoe  Conlding;  and  after  Conkling  came 
Thomas  C.  Piatt  and  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr. 
As  politics  became  "industrialized,"  the  sort 
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of  boss  changed.  Instead  of  being  men  of 
great  intellectual  and  statesmanlike  qualities, 
the  bosses  became  men  like  Piatt  and  Odell, 
who  practice  "business"  politics.  The  change 
from  Burr,  Van  Buren,  and  Tilden  to  David 
B.  Hill,  for  instance,  was  more  a  change  from 
big  men  to  smaller  men  than  a  change  in  the 


nature  of  the  political  machine.  But  the 
change  from  Fenton  and  ConlcUng,  and  even 
from  Piatt  to  Odell,  was  a  change  in  stand- 
ards as  well  as  in  methods.  It  was  the  briag- 
ing  of  New  York  politics  down  to  the  level  of 
the  methods  used  in  New  Jersey  and  in  Penn- 
sylvania— their  complete  "  industrialization. " 
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NOT  long  ago  it  was  the  generally  ac- 
cepted idea  that  automobiling  is  a 
sport  for  millionaires  exclusively — 
an  expensive  diversion  beyond  the  reach  of 
people  in  moderate  circumstances.  This  view 
of  the  sport — if  it  may  be  called  a  sport — 
holds  true  of  enjoying  the  use  of  high-powered 
high-priced  touring  automobiles  with  their 
expensive  equipment.  But  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  automobiles  that  a  man  of  moderate 
circumstances  may  own  which  will  carry  him 
wherever  he  may  wish  to  go,  at  a  reasonable 
speed  and  at  a  cost  that,  when  the  service 
which  they'render  is  considered,  is  not  ex- 
orbitant. 

The  cost  to  consider,  however,  is  not  so 
much  the  first  cost  as  the  expense  of  up-keep. 
A  glib-tongued  agent  may  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  an  automobile  may  be  cared  for  as 
cheaply  as  a  horse,  but,  really,  it  costs  less  to 
maintain  a  horse  than  to  keep  in  commission 
even  the  lowest-priced  runabout.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  automobile  is  not  in  its  cheap- 
ness, but  in  its  ability  to  cover  tenfold  more 
ground. 

AUTOMOBILES    FOR    PHYSICIANS 

A  physician's  demands  are  perhaps  as  ex- 
acting as  those  of  any  other  owner  of  an  ailto- 
mobile  would  be,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  a  horse  and  of  a  car  to  a  physician 
will  cover  the  case  of  many  other  classes  of 
people. 

A  busy  physician  who  undertakes  to  drive 


daily  in  his  professional  rounds  in  any  large 
city  will  require  an  equipment  about  as  follows: 

COST  OP   EQUIPMENT   FOR   USING   HORSBS 

Standard  doctor's  buggy J  300 

Cut-under  carriage 400 

Single  harness,  hand  made 50 

Double  harness,    "  "       100 

Two  horses  at  $150    apiece 300 

ti.iSo 
To  this  sum  should  be  added  the  cost  of  a 
coachman's  uniform,  the  cost  of  heat  and 
light,  veterinarian's  services,  shoeing,  repairs, 
depreciation,  and  interest  on  investment; 
but  these  will  be  omitted  as  there  are  similar 
expenses,  amounting  to  as  much,  in  main- 
taining an  automobile.  An  automobile  would 
probably  cost  more  for  repairs  than  the  carri- 
ages. The  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  car- 
riages would  be  about  as  follows: 

COST  OF    MAINTAINING   HORSE    EQUIPAGES 

■Stable  rent  per  year! )  100 

Oats,  hay  and  straw  for  two  horses 340 

Shoeing  two  horses 48 

Hire  of  man  at  $10  a  month 140 

Harness  repairs,  painting  of  carnage 50 

Sundries,  brushes,  blankets,  etc as 

Assuming  that  it  is  possible  to  drive  twenty 
miles  a  day  with  this  equipment,  or  approxi- 
mately 7 ,000  miles  a  year,  at  a  cost  of  $700  for 
maintenance,  the  cost  per  mile  would  be  ten 
cents. 

To  match  the  work  of  two  horses,  a  phya- 
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saring  an  automobile  would  need  a 
111  and  sturdy  runabout  costing  from . 
to$i,aoo,  of  at  least  ten  horsepower, 
th  an  engine  of  two  cylinders  at  least, 
■year  use,  embracing  winter  driving,  an 
ted  machine  is  most  logical.  The  car 
e  fitted  with  a  top  and  a  storm  apron 
■tains,  and  as  far  as  possible  it  must  be 
of  control  and  have  easily  accessible 
The  approximate  cost  for  7,000  miles 
of  such  an  equipment  might  be  esti- 
as  follows: 

}ST  OP   MAINTAINING  AN    AUTOMOBILE 

«nt $  1 00 

e 70 

ting  oil 10 

«5 

I *5 

1 00 

■  of  a  man 340 

$560 

e  will  also  be  valves  to  replace,  broken 
and  possibly  crank-shafts,  connecting 
r  pistons;  and  no  one  can  say  just 
the  expense  for  repairs  will  cease,  or 
;  will  be.  It  is  a  matter  of  luck  and  of 
ount  of  attention  that  a  man  gives  his 
f  the  physician  is  his  own  mechanic, 
>ense  will  be  materially  reduced,  but  if 
ends  upon  mechanics  at  sixty  cents  an 
le  must  prepare  himself  for  pretty  stiff 
ly  repair  bills.  In  the  figures  given, 
s  a  leeway  of  $140  in  favor  of  the  auto- 
,  but  according  to  my  experience  and 
my  friends,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
omobile  as  cheaply  as  horses,  though 
•r  mile,  considering  the  great  distances 
1  automobile  will  travel,  it  is  cheaper, 
irse,  if  travel  covering  twenty  miles  a 
;ets  a  physician's  needs,  and  there  is  no 
ty  for  his  running  forty  or  fifty  miles, 
'Tse  equipment  may  suit  him  better, 
le  automobile  gives  pleasure  and  affords 
ig  in  time  that  may  compensate  for  the 
in  cost  of  maintenance  or  other  dis- 
ages. 

AUTOMOBILES    FOR   FAMILY    USB 

development  of  the  gasolene  runabout 
jht  touring  car,  ranging  in  price  from 
o  $1,350,  has  brought  the  automobile 
the  reach  of  thousands  who  in  the 
ays  of  the  industry,  only  five  years  ago, 
IS  well  have  afforded  a  steam  yacht  or  a 


private  car  as  an  automobile,  but  who  are  to- 
day enthusiasts  enjoying  thousands  of  miles 
of  touring  every  season.  These  powerful 
little  cars,  of  from  six  to  ten  horse-power,  have 
supplied  the  demand  for  so-called  cheap  ma- 
chines, and  thousands  of  users  have  proved 
that  they  may  be  operated  at  a  cost  of  from 
$20  to  $30  a  month  for  maintenance  and  re- 
pairs. The  man,  however,  who  imagines  that 
he  can  operate  his  runabout  for  $5  or  $10  a 
month  is  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Having  purchased  his  car,  the  prospective 
user  will  find  that  he  cannot  employ  his  time 
to  better  advantage  than  in  learning  its  mech- 
anism. It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  know 
how  to  fill  the  tanks,  and  how  to  start  and 
stop  the  thing.  He  should  make  a  study  of 
his  engine  and  the  transmission,  should  know 
the  function  that  each  piece  of  the  machinery 
performs,  and  how  it  works  with  other  parts ; 
and,  after  a  few  weeks'  road  experience  he 
should  be  able  to  detect  trouble  by  the  vary- 
ing of  the  noise  of  his  motor,  and  to  diagnose 
the  case  at  once. 

In  my  own  experience,  which  has  been 
gained  with  seven  cars  of  different  makes 
owned  by  me,  and  in  covering  a  distance  of 
40,000  miles,  I  have  found  that  it  is  about  as 
economical  for  a  man  to  store  his  car  at  a  gar- 
age as  it  is  to  keep  it  himself,  and  that  he 
usually  gfets  better  service  when  his  machine 
is  kept  in  a  station  where  there  are  other  cars 
of  the  same  make.  He  profits  by  the  exper- 
iences of  his  fellows,  and  also  has  his  car  in 
better  shape  when  it  is  kept  where  experienced 
mechanics  can  tune  it  up. 

ONE    man's     expense    ACCOUNT 

Among  the  cars  which  I  owned  was  a 
single-cylinder,  air-cooled  machine  of  eight 
horsepower,  fitted  with  a  convertible  body 
that  carried  two  or  four  passengers.  I  kept 
track  of  my  expenses  for  seven  months,  from 
April  to  November,  during  the  heart  of  one 
driving  season.  During  this  time  the  machine 
covered  about  10,000  miles.  My  monthly 
bills  tell  a  most  interesting  story  that  will 
give  an  insight  into  the  various  expenses  met 
with  in  automobiling. 

REPAIRS   IN   APRIL 

I — 4  hours' time  on  adjustments  at    50  cts.  %  3.00 

I  gallon   cylinder  oil 75 

3  extra  inner  tubes  at   ¥7.50 15.00 

Extra  fan  belt 1.50 

6 — Repairing  puncture 75 

10 — Repairing  puncture 75 
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la — One  auto  jack 4.50 

14 — 4  hours  time  adjusting 9.00 

18 — Half  gallon  cylinder  oil 38 

ai — Patching  inner  tube 75 

33 — 3  hours'  time  adjusting i.oo 

36 — Extra  spark  plug 4.50 

30 — One  month's  storage 1  a. 00 

Gaiiolene  for  the  month 10.00 

Total $55  88 

My  bill  in  May  was  $67.22  and  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  time  charged  for  mechanics'  labor. 
When  I  saw  the  long  list  of  hours  I  insisted  on 
seeing  the  men's  time  cards,  or  having  it 
shown  to  my  satisfaction  that  the  time 
charged  for  had  been  spent  on  the  car.  The 
time  cards  did  not  tally  with  the  bill  rendered 
and  I  secured  a  reduction  of  $25.00.  The  ex- 
perience proved  the  advisability  of  the  owner's 
knowing  how  long  it  should  take  mechanics  to 
do  repair  work. 

In  June  I  paid  altogether  $41.55,  and  in 
July,  $65.25.  In  August  I  made  a  1,000-mile 
tour  through  southern  New  Jersey  and  covered 
almost  as  great  a  distance  around  my  own 
home  in  short  runs  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred miles.  I  therefore  had  two  separate 
bills,  one  at  the  local  storage  station  and  the 
Other  for  expenses  incurred  on  the  tour.  They 
amounted  to  $90.30.  In  September  I  paid 
$38.60   and  in  October  $63.40. 

Adding  up  the  expense  of  the  various 
months,  the  total  is  $397.20.  My  first  invest- 
ment was  $1,300,  and  the  interest  on  this  at 
6  per  cent,  for  seven  months  figures  up  to 
$45.50.  I  figure  that  the  car  depreciated 
in  value  25  per  cent,  from  the  original  cost, 
making  an  expense  of  $325.00.  I  pay  $50  a 
year  for  liability  insurance.  This  makes  the 
total  expense  for  the  seven  months  $817.70. 
My  cost  per  mile  of  operation  was  less  than 
eight  cents,  or  two  cents  a  mile  for  each  per- 
,son  carried. 

The  expenses  met  with  this  type  of  machine 
would  probably  be  duplicated  in  almost  any 
other  car  of  the  runabout  type,  depending  of 
course  on  the  mileage  and  the  kind  of  hand- 
ling that  the  machine  had.  The  figures  show 
just  what  an  automobilist  is  required  to  spend 
to  keep  his  maching  running.  To  the  man  who 
can  pay  $3 ,000  or  more  for  a  car  the  cost  is 
not  so  important  as  to  a  man  of  less  wealth. 

Let  us  take,  however,  a  touring  car  costing 
$3,500.  The  yearly  depreciation  in  a  car  of 
this  sort  would  be  about  $650.  Depreciation 
is  one  of  the  largest  items  of  automobile  ex- 


pense and  it  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
first  cost  of  the  machine.  Gasolene  sells  in 
most  of  the  city  garages  at  twenty  cents  a 
gallon ;  one  may  go  ten  miles  on  a  gallon.  Ap- 
proximately the  yearly  tire  expense  may  be 
placed  at  $300.  It  may  be  less  or  more  ac- 
cording to  the  care  given  the  tires,  the  amount 
of  usage,  and  the  sort  of  roads  covered.  Luck 
also  plays  an  important  part  in  tire  expense — 
luck  in  dodging  broken  glass,  sharp  stones, 
and  nails  which  are  to  be  fotmd  on  most  of  our 
roads.  A  man  with  such  a  car  would  wish  a 
chauffeur,  to  whom  he  would  have  to  pay  at 
least  $25  a  week.  This  would  make  a  total 
expense  as  follows: 

EXPENSES  OF   A   TOURING  CAR 

Chauffeur's  wages,  etc Si.jo^ 

Tire  expense aoo 

Gasolene  for   4,000  miles 80 

Lubricating  oil,  carbide,  etc 75 

Repairs  and  replacement  of  parts 900 

Depreciation 650 

Liability  and  fire  insurance '. . . .  loo 

It  has  been  worked  out  that  a  man  can  keep 
two  horses,  have  two  carriages,  and  emplo>' 
a  $60  a  month  coachman  for  $1,300  a  year. 
This  makes  the  automobile  doubly  as  expen- 
sive as  the  horse  equipage,  but  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  just  estimate,  we  must  compare 
the  efficiency  of  the  two  equipments.  A  team 
of  horses  could  cover  distances  within  fifteen 
miles,  and  if  driven  fifteen  miles  and  back  eacb 
day  for  a  year  would  cover  10,950  miles.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  their  annual  mileage 
would  not  be  half  this.  An  automobile  has  a 
maximum  mileage  of  at  least  100  miles  a  day, 
or  36,500  miles  a  year,  more  than  three  times 
that  of  a  team  of  horses,  with  but  double  the 
expense. 

There  are  now,  of  course,  automobiles  for 
every  use — electric  runabouts  for  the  city  physi- 
cian or  for  a  woman's  use,  light  runabouts  for 
riding  about  town  or  driving  to  and  from  the 
station  in  the  country,  medium  weight  touricf 
cars  for  general  touring  service,  high-powered 
road  machines  for  the  wealthy  man  who  de- 
lights in  speeding,  huge  closed  cars  for  touring 
and  for  winter  use  in  cities. 

In  some  of  the  larger  cities  samples  of  eacb 
of  these  types  are  kept  in  the  garages  of 
wealthy  men  who  are  automobile  enthuawts- 
Mr.  W.  Gould  Brokaw,  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, recently   placed  his  order  for  thitt 
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magnificent  automobiles  which,  it  is  said,  will 
be  the  handsomest  and  most  costly  in  America. 
The  largest  of  the  three  will  be  a  fifty  horse- 
power, four-cylinder  closed  car.  The  interior 
seats  will  he  so  arranged  that  they  may  be 
made  into  berths  for  sleeping.  There  will  also 
be  a  complete  camp  cooking  outfit,  a  wash- 
stand  with  a  complete  toilet  outfit,  an  ice-box, 
a  lunch  hamper  with  dishes,  electric  lights, 
electric  signals  to  the  driver,  and  many  other 
conveniences.  With  this  car  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  tour  regardless  of  hotels,  and  night 
stops  can  be  made  without  discomfort  any- 
where the  machine  happens  to  be. 

Mr.  C.  K.  G.  Billings,  who  is  known  as 
the  owner  of  the  fast  horse  Lou  Dillon,  is  as 
much  interested  in  automobiles  as  he  is  in 
horses,  and  has  the  largest  private  garage  in 
America.  He  has  thirteen  different  cars  and 
uses  two  stables  for  their  storage,  paying  $300 
a  month  rent.  He  has  a  complete  workshop 
with  lathes  and  other  equipment  for  making 
repairs,  and  also  an  electric  charging  plant 
which  costs  about  $1,000  a  month  to  operate. 
Every  month  he  spends  another  $50  for  light- 
ing, and  $325  for  w^es  to  his  bead  chauffeur. 
There  are  also  three  other  chauffeurs  who  get 
$150  each,  and  two  washers  to  keep  the  cars 
clean,  who  get  $50  a  month  apiece.  He  spends 
also  every  month  about  $400  for  tires,  $100 
for  new  parts,  $300  for  his  chauffeurs'  clothes 
and  food,  and  large  sums  for  gasolene  and  oil. 
It  is  estimated  that  his  thirteen  automobiles 
are  worth  $100,000  and  cost  from  $25,000  to 
$30,000  a  year  to  keep  in  commission.  Auto- 
mobiling  of  course  is  made  exclusively  a  rich 
man's  sport  when  carried  on  so  lavishly. 

COMMERCIAL    AUTOMOBILES 

Pleasure  vehicles  now  receive  the  most  at- 
tention, but  before  very  long  automobiles  for 
conmiercial  purposes  will  probably  outnumber 
them  ten  to  one.  Many  manufacturers  are 
now  turning  them  out. 

The  average  cost  of  a  delivery  truck  or  wagon 
that  will  carry  two  or  three  tons  is  from  $  2 ,000 
to  $4,000 ;  some  of  the  five-ton  trucks  sell  for 
$S,ooo.  A  good  truck  for  horse  use  may  be 
bought  for  $500.  Six  horses  at  from  $300  to 
$400  each  are  required  in  order  to  allow  each 
team  to  have  a  complete  day's  rest  after  each 
day's  work.  This  means  a  total  cost  of  about 
$2,500.  Peed,  stabling,  and  so  on  about  bal- 
ance the  expense  of  the  other  repairs  and  cost 
of  maint^ning  an  automobile  truck.    Brewer- 


ies have  thus  far  been  the  largest  users  of  the 
heavy  electric  trucks.  They  have  foimd  that 
trolley-car  motormen  make  the  best  drivers, 
and  they  draw  their  men  from  the  street -car 
service.  The  cost  of  charging  these  big  trucks 
with  electricity  is  heavy.  A  light  automo- 
bile delivery  wagon  may  be  operated  about 
as  cheaply  as  an  ordinary  touring  car  of  the 
same  class,  but  will  cover  four  times  the  terri- 
tory that  a  horse  will  and  with  a  great  saving 
of  time. 

Mr,  W.  A.  Purer,  superintendent  of  the  de- 
livery stations  of  the  Chicago  public  library, 
where  gasolene  delivery  wagons  have  been  in 
use  for  more  than  a  year, estimated  the  monthly 
expense  for  gasolene,  heavy  lubricating  oil,  etc., 
at  $27,  repairs  at  $23.  50,  and  tires  at  $15  per 
wagon,  making  the  average  expense  for  a  year 
$774.  This  estimate  was  made  before  the  car 
was  put  into  service.  After  a  year's  use  it 
was  found  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  had 
been  exactly  $779.76  or  $5.76  more  than  the 
estimate.  This  was  a  great  deal  cheaper  than 
horse  service,  for  the  work  done  by  this  car 
had  previously  required  two  wagons  and  three 
horses  at  an  expense  of  $100  a  month  more, 
or  $1,200  a  year  above  what  the  automobile 
costs. 

In  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  the  gaso- 
lene and  lubricants  were  bought  in  large 
quantities.  This  reduced  the  cost  materially. 
For  the  first  six  months  these  cost  $36.50  a 
month.  In  the  last  six  months  the  cost  was 
reduced  to  $23  a  month.  The  total  cost  of 
gasolene  for  the  year  was  $357,  the  cost  of 
repairs  was  $217.80  and  the  cost  of  tires 
$204.96. 

Eventually  three  machines  were  put  in  use 
and  did  the  work  of  the  five  wagons  and 
twelve  horses.  The  expense  of  delivery  has 
been  reduced  about  $185  a  month — an  annual 
saving  of  about  $2,200.  The  service  is  more 
satisfactory  and  prompt  than  before. 

For  light  delivery  work  it  is  estimated  that 
a  car,  exclusive  of  the  driver's  wages,  may  be 
kept  in  commission  for  $40  a  month  and  will 
take  the  place  of  three  horses  costing  $25  a 
month  each.  An  automobile  delivery  wagon 
or  truck  is  considered  by  business  men  to  be 
a  good  advertisement. and  as  soon  as  the  manu- 
facturers give  as  much  attention  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  commercial  vehicles  as  they 
have  to  the  pleasure  cars,  the  use  of  horses  for 
city  delivery  and  trucking  will  be  greatly 
limited. 


THE  way  to  despatch  a  day's  work  is 
to  think  of  orni  thing  at  a  lime  and 
to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible 
thinking  about  that  thing,"  said  the  head 
of  a  large  mercantile  establishment.  He 
was  talking  to  the  chief  of  one  of  his  de- 
partments, who  had  asked  for  an  assistant  to 
help  dispose  of  the  mass-  of  routine  papers. 
Aa  the  business  grew  it  began  to  look  to  the 
worried  man  as  if  the  increasing  tide  would 

^presently  swamp   him. 

I  "The  Way  to  think  of  but  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  to  acquire  the  habit  of  judging 
quickly  is  to  systematize  your  desk.  Come 
and  see  niine." 

The  manager,  a  little  resentful,  withdrew 
his  head  from  the  fortress  walls  of  his  roJl- 
ttip  desk,  whose  surface  was  strewn  with 
letters,  orders,  memoranda  and  other  papers, 
anfi  whose  pigeon-holes  were  filled  to  bursting, 
and  followed  his  employer  into  his  private 
office. 

There  stood  a.  broad,  flat -topped  desk 
covered  with  a  thick  plate  of  glass.  On  it 
were  a  te-lcphone.  a  blotter,  an  ink-stand,  and 
a  pen-tray  containing  a  pen.  a  blue  pencil, 
pins,  clips  and  rubber  bands.  At  the  back 
was  a  wooden  rack  with  a  half  dozen  vertical 
compartments.  The  sliding  ledge  on  the 
right-hand  side  was  pulled  out  and  on  it  lay 
a  little  pile  of  papers. 

"Just  a  moment,"  said  the  owner  of  the 
office.  He  seated  himself,  briskly  trans- 
ferred the  pile  of  papers  to  the  centre  of  the 
b]otting-p4d  and  seized  the  blue  pencil.  He 
picked  up  each  paper  in  turn,  glanced  quickly 
through  its  contents  and  scribbled  a  few 
words  on  it.     Some  he  placed  in  the  different 


compartments  in  the  rack.  From  time 
time  he  pulled  out  the  top  left-band  drawer 
of  the  desk,  lifted  the  cover  of  a  portfolio  that 
was  the  only  object  that  lay  inside,  and 
quickly  slipped  a  paper  between  two  of  it 
heavy  leaves.  Three  or  four  times  he  pulle 
out  a  "tickler"  pad  with  calendar  leave 
from  the  top  right-hand  drawer  and  jotted 
down  a  memorandum  against  a  certain  day. 
In  five  minutes  the  desk  was  clear.  He  the 
pressed  a  button.  A  young  man  came  in, 
gathered  the  papers  from  -  the  rack  and 
disappeared,  evidently  to  distribute  them 
the  heads  of  various  departments  indicate 
on  the  compartments  of  the  rack. 

"Do  you  understand?"  he  inquired  of 
manager. 

"And    now,"    said    the    employer,    "how 
much  of  the  stuff  that  htters  your  desk  wa 
there  fwo  hours  ago?     How  much  of  the  sti 
in  the  pigeon-holes  and  in  the  drawers  has" 
been  there  sis  months?     Suppose  you  clean 
house  and    then  try  a  little  personal  system. 
We  can  talk  about  an  assistant  afterward.' 

After  a  little  further  mstruction.  tl 
manager  went  back  to  his  department.  One" 
month  later  the  whole  department  presented 
a  new  aspect.  It  no  longerhad  an  appearanc 
of  confusion.  There  was  no  more  shouting 
from  desk  to  desk.  The  air  of  haste  and 
worry  had  disappeared.  No  more  bursting 
pigeon-holes  threatened  to  spill  their  contents^ 
down  on  family  photographs,  for  family  ph< 
tographs  and  pigeon-holes  had  disappeared. 
There  was  not  a  roll-top  desk  in-the  depart- 
ment. Moreover,  the  manager  and  his 
clerks  had  acquired  the  habit  of  going  home  at 
half-past  five  instead   of  staying  sometimes 
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until  half-past  six  to  bring  order  out  of  a 
desk  chaos  as  formerly. 

The  manager  had  installed  a  desk  system 
and  had  directed  his  assistants  to  do  the 
same.  He  had  first  gone  through  all  the 
papers  in  his  roll-top  desk,  and  had  sent 
every  paper  which  he  did  not  throw  into  the 
waste-basket  to  an  appropriate  department 
for  final  disposition.  When  he  saw  the 
number  he  threw  away  he  was  astounded. 
Everyone  is  who  vigorously  house-cleans  a 
roll-top  desk.  He  had  provided  himself  with 
a  flat-topped  desk  and  with  a  portfolio  which 
he  kept  in  the  top  left-hand  drawer.  He 
had  placed  a  rack  at  the  back  of  the  desk. 
He  had  then  given  directions  that  all  papers 
to  be  brought  to  his  attention  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  desk  in  a  neat  pile  to  the  left 
of  his  blotter,  and  that  an  office  boy  collect 
and  distribute  any  papers  placed  in  the  rack. 

On  his  arrival  in  the  morning  he  would 
pull  out  the  top  drawer  on  his  left  and  take 
from  it  a  portfolio,  which  he  placed  at  his 
right.  He  would  then  pull  out  the  top  drawer 
on  his  right,  taking  from  it  a  memorandum 
pad  and  his  "tickler."  This  "tickler"  was 
merely  a  package  of  cards  strapped  together 
with  a  rubber  band,  ^very  card,  however, 
bore  a  date  and  a  memorandum.  He  would 
take  from  the  "tickler"  every  card  bearing 
the  date  of  that  day.  Every  card  thus 
taken  out  was  a  reminder  of  something  to  be 
done.  After  running  through  these  and 
making  rapid  memoranda,  some  of  which  he 
placed  in  the  portfolio  and  some  in  the  rack, 
he  would  tear  up  the  cards  he  had  noted  and 
throw  the  pieces  into  the  waste-basket. 

He  would  next  attack  the  pile  of  papers  at 
his  left,  first  placing  them  on  his  blotting-pad 
and  then  annotating  them  one  by  one,  placing 
some  in  the  rack  and  others  in  the  portfolio. 
Having  arrived  at  his  desk  at  eight  o'clock, 
he  would  have  the  pile  finished  by  nine, 
though  meanwhile  another  set  of  papers  and 
letters  had  been  gathering,  but  in  a  neat 
orderly  pile  on  his  left.  It  was  now  time  to 
take  the  portfolio  from  the  right  of  his 
blotting-pad  and  place  it  squarely  before  him. 
A  stenographer  was  called.  The  first  com- 
partment in  the  portfolio  was  filled  with 
letters  and  memoranda  requiring  dictated 
answers.  These  were  disposed  of  with  the 
utmost  brevity  consistent  with  courtesy. 
But  before  beginning  dictation  the  manager 
WOtild  tum  tQ  the  second  compartment  of  the 


portfolio,  which  was  filled  with  papers  held 
over  from  the  previous  day  or  held  for  a 
longer  period,  and  decide  whether  they  could 
be  attended  to  at  once,  either  by  transference 
to  the  rack  or  to  the  first  compartment  of  the 
portfolio.  With  the  departure  of  the  stent^- 
rapher,  he  would  tum  to  the  third  compart- 
ment of  the  portfolio,  wherein  lay  memo- 
randa of  personal  talks  he  must  have,  either 
over  the  telephone  which  stood  on  the  desk 
or  by  a  visit  to  the  desk  of  someone  else  in 
the  establishment. 

A  routine  like  this  was  maintained  all  day, 
in  spite  of  such  interruptions  as  queries  from 
his  subordinates,  or  telephone  calls,  or  sug- 
gestions from  his  chief,  on  his  periodical 
tours  through  the  establishment,  and  reap- 
pearances of  the  stenographer  to  take  more 
dictation.  There  was  a  place  on  the  desk 
for  everything  that  came.  Permanent  mem- 
oranda or  papers  for  reference  were  placed  in 
the  second  left-hand  drawer  in  the  desk,  and 
.the  manager  speedily  learned  to  go  through 
these  at  frequent  intervals  and  weed  them 
out.  Another  drawer  contained  stationery, 
memorandum  slips,  cards,  and  other  tools  in 
orderly  arrangement.  Every  night,  when 
every  paper  that  had  come  to  the  desk  during 
the  day  had  been  properly  placed  where  it 
belonged,  the  user  of  the  desk  placed  his 
ink-stand  and  his  pen-rack — like  the  one 
he  had  seen  in  his  employer's  office — inside 
the  narrow  drawer  in  the  middle  of  the 
desk  and  closed  the  drawer.  The  conditions 
differed  somewhat  at  the  various  desks  in  the 
department,  but  the  manager  insisted  that  a 
similar  system,  with  the  necessary  variations, 
be  established  at  every  one.  When  the  force 
had  gone  at  night  the  department  presented 
an  array  of  clean  desks  bearing  nothing  but 
blotting-pads,  telephones  and  drop-lights. 

On  one  of  his  visits  to  the  manager  after  the 
system  had  been  established  a  month,  the 
employer  asked  quizzically: 

"Shall  I  get  you  that  assistant?" 

The  manager  looked  down  at  his  desk  with 
the  little  pile  of  papers  on  one  side  and  the 
portfolio  on  the  other, 

"No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "I  think  I  could 
now  handle  another  department  in  addition 
to  my  own." 

The  employer  glanced  about  and  then 
looked  thoughtfully  back  at  the  manager. 

"I  am  thinking  of  giving  one  to  you,"  said 
he. 


APPRAISALS   OF    NEW    BOOKS 


A  Life  of  Walt  Whitman,  by  Henry 
Bryan  Bums,  is  a  naive  Englishman's  at- 
tempt to  prove  Walt  Whitman  a  mystic.  The 
author  very  reasonably  rests  his  proof  on  the 
assertion  that  Whitman  v/as  a  mystic,  and 
from  that  time  on  his  task  is  an  easy  one. 
The  book  is  a  readable  biography  and  will  be 
accepted  by  the  devout.  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co..  $3  net.) 

Sidney  Lanier,  by  Dr.  Edwin  Mims,  of 
Trinity  College,  N.  C.,  is  the  first  attempt 
at  a  biography  of  the  distinguished  South- 
em  poet.  It  is  the  sympathetic  story  of 
his  life  and  work,  and  there  is  no  more 
charming  personality  in  our  literary  history, 
and  no  more  heroic  one.  He  died  before  the 
open  window  among  the  mountains,  after  a 
long,  brave  struggle  against  disease.  Dr. 
Mims  has  done  his  biographical  task  well, 
although  he  seems  a  little  hesitant  in  his 
critical  judgment.  Perhaps  he  did  not  regard 
criticism  as  his  present  duty ;  for  there  is  no 
risk  in  boldly  assigning  much  of  Lanier's 
work  to  that  part  of  our  literature  which 
will  be  lasting.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
$i.So.) 

Old  Greek,  which  is  a  Memoir  of  Edward 
North,  by  S.  N.  D.  North,  .is  the  loving 
biography  of  a  gentleman  and  scholar  who 
lived  out  his  placid  life  as  professor  of  the 
classics  in  Hamilton  College,  New  York.  He 
was  not  a  famous  man,  in  a  wide  way,  but  he 
was  a  beloved  one ;  and  it  is  an  encouraging 
and  pleasant  thing  to  consider  that  such  a 
book  could  be  written  and  read  in  these 
hurrying  times.  Professor  North  served 
his  college  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  was  the 
inspirer  and  counselor  of  every  lad  that 
came  into  the  circle  of  his  benign  influence. 
(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.) 

China  and  Her  People,  by  Charles  Denby, 
is  made  up  of  two  conscientious  and  scru- 
pialously  accurate  volumes  on  a  timely 
subject.  The  author  tells  exactly  what  he 
knows  of  China  after  a  thirteen  years'  resi- 
dence. While  there  is  much  of  value  and  in- 
terest in  his  book,  one  feels  that  a  single  con- 
versation with  the  man  himself  would  have 
been  more  enlightening.  For  all  his  modest 
and  too-even  style  he  can  not  long  conceal 
from  us  that  he  was  an  honor  to  the  country 


he  served,  and  President  McKinley '  s  platitude 
seems  almost  insulting:  "His  resignation  was 
accepted  merely  because  there  was  a  call  for 
the  post  in  my  own  party,  not  for  any  reason 
which  reflected  on  Colonel  Denby."  Colonel 
Denby  praises  the  Chinamen,  the  foreigners, 
the  missionaries,  and  even  the  American  con- 
sular service.  We  can  not  agree  with  all  he 
says,  but  it  must  have  weight  as  coming  from 
no  undiscriminating  and  silly  optimist,  but 
a  gentleman  so  inherently  great-hearted  that 
he  could  imagine  no  evil.  (L.  C.  Page  & 
Company.) 

Counsels  and  Idbals  frou  thb  Writ- 
ings OF  William  Oslbr  is  a  little  book 
compiled  by  C.  N.  B.  Camac,  which  will  de- 
pend for  its  first  popularity  on  the  off-hand 
speech  of  the  eminent  physician  when  he  in- 
nocently trusted  his  audience  not  to  take  his 
prescription  of  chloroform  at  sixty  too 
seriously.  But  the  book  will  be  liked  by  those 
people  who  care  for  clippings  and  excerpts 
from  the  writings  of  a  very  su^estive  and 
wise  man.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1.15 
net.) 

The  Development  op  European  Na- 
tions, by  J.  Holland  Rose,  Litt.  D.,  in  the 
volume  which  has  appeared  brings  some  sort 
of  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  modem  politics 
and  diplomacy.  At  least  we  can  see  with 
reasonable  clearness  the  general  line-up  of 
affairs  since  1870  and  estimate  the  weight 
that  each  nation  throws  in  the  scale-pan  of 
the  mysterious  "balance  of  power."  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.) 

Irish  History  and  The  Irish  Ques- 
tion, a  commendable  study  by  Goldwin 
Smith,  does  not  give  the  rather  sneering  ac- 
count of  Irish  matters  that  most  histories 
written  by  Englishmen  do.  Nor  does  it  en- 
ter hot  into  the  lists  as  do  the  Irish  them- 
selves. In  the  whole  story,  from  the  early 
Celts  to  the  last  of  the  "  Land  Code  Men, "  it 
shows  a  praiseworthy  fairness  in  treating  of 
a  most  distressful  country.  (McClure,  Phil- 
lips &  Co.) 

The  Re-Shaping  of  thb  Far  East,  like 
its  predecessor  "Manchu  and  Muscovite" 
by  the  same  author,  B.  L.  Putnam  Weate,  is 
more  than  a  bo^k  of  the  hour  or  year.    l|r- 
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Weale  handles  the  most  difficult  and  delicate 
subjects  vith  a  largeness  of  grasp  and  a  di- 
rectness that  is  convincing  of  authority. 
Listen  to  his  criticism  of  our  public  servants  in 
China:  "The  sta£&ng  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  Peking  with  missionary  nominees  who 
have  as  often  as  not  been  in  missionary  ranks, 
has  tended  to  give  the  United  States  Mission 
a  peculiar  character  and  to  briitg  the  Great 
R^ublic  into  contempt."  With  the  his- 
torical prologue  for  guidance,  he  develops 
the  present  situation  with  the  absolute  and 
inevitable  manner  of  a  Greek  tragedy.  We 
see  the  Far  East  asleep,  slowly  roused,  stretch- 
ing its  mighty  frame,  yawning,  and  finally 
looking  about  with  wide  comprehending  eyes 
to  deliver  a  crushing  blow  at  what  offends  it. 
(The  Macmillan  Co..  $6.) 

TusKEGBE  ANo  Its  People  is  collected 
and  edited  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  but 
written  by  twenty -two  earnest  young  men  and 
women  who  contribute  their  biographies  and 
their  stories  of  the  mental  unfolding  which 
Tuskegee  Institute  has  made  possible.  No 
interest  can  surpass  that  of  the  first-hand 
"human  documents,"  such  as  we  find  in  this 
book.  Mr.  Washington  was  right  when  he 
modestly  said  in  his  preface  that  editing 
would  not  improve  such  documents.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.,  $2  net.) 

M-AM  AND  THE  Earth,  a  book  by  Nathaniel 
Southgate  Shaler,  Dean  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University, 
contains  chapters  dealing  with  the  "  Fu- 
ture of  Power"  and  the  "  Exhaustion  of 
Metals"  which  are  deliberate  attempts  to 
solve  problems  of  grave  interest.  In  the 
chapters  on  "The  Beauty  of  the  Earth"  and 
"The  Attitude  of  Man  to  the  Earth,"  Pro- 
fessor Shaler  permits  his  generous  and  grace- 
ful imagination  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  bis 
scientific  sense,  a  fortunate  companionship 
that  produces  a  largeness  of  thought  and 
ouflook  that  few  scientific  men  have  and 
that  no  other  kind  of  writer  can  have 
on  these  topics.  (Pox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  $1.50 
net.) 

Flashlights  in  the  Jungle  is  an  interesl- 
mg  record  of  hunting  adventures  and  of 
studies  in  wild  life  in  Equatorial  East  Africa, 
by  C.  G.  Schillings,  translated  by  Frederic 
White,  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  and  illustrated 
with  30a  of  the  author's  untouched  photo- 
graphs. It  is  an  accurate  scientific  book — 
a  very  wonder-book  of  the  wild,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  written  before — and  almost 


uncannily  well  illustrated.  It  is  not  only 
readable  by  the  layman,  but  full  of  breathless 
interest  for  him.  The  one  authorized  and 
complete  American  edition.  (Doubleday, 
P^e&Co.,  $3.80  net.) 

Practical  Authorship,  a  "how  to"  by 
James  Knapp  Reeve,  is  meant  to  give  writers 
certain  technical,  commercial,  and  finan- 
cial aspects  of  the  craft  as  practised  in  the 
best  current  publications.  It  might  well  be 
called  "Pegasus,  his  care  and  training,  with 
special  chapters  on  feed,  shoeing,  and  care  of 
feathers."  It  is  an  honest  attempt  to  help 
those  who  sell  the  work  of  their  pens.  To 
the  mere  reader  of  literature  it  may  come  as 
a  shock  to  hear  a  comparison  of  the  salability 
of  the  "happy"  and  the  "sad"  ending  of  a 
story,  or  to  know  that  there  is  more  demand 
for  nature  than  for  narrative  poems.  Yet 
thus  is  writing  sold,  and  many  writers  whose 
works  are  eagerly  bought  by  the  public  would 
do  well  to  take  a  leaf  from  this  excellent 
hack-writer's  guide  and  handbook.  (The 
Editor  Publishing  Co.) 

The  Long  Day,  by  an  unknown  author 
(and  we  are  quite  sure  she  is  a  woman),  is 
a  piece  of  fiction  that  is  true.  A  brave, 
humorous,  and  sensitive  little  girl  from  a 
small  town  comes  to  New  York  in  response 
to  the  heavy  bells  that  "peal  the  monotone 
'Work  or  starve,  work  or  starve'."  Her 
factory  life  and  the  existence  of  her  two  "  lady 
friends ' '  is  very  terrible  and  sobering  to 
think  on.  When  the  "  Long  Day  "  is  finished, 
we  have  learned  a  lesson  in  political  economy, 
and  have  read  a  book  once,  that  we  hope 
some  day  to  need  to  read  again,  as  soon  as  its 
vivid  impression  of  the  world  where  women 
toil  has  become  at  all  dulled;  for  it  is  a  world 
that  men  must  remember  and  work  to  lift  up, 
if  our  civilization  is  ever  to  be  sound.  (The 
Century  Co.) 

The  Country  House  is  a  good-looking,  com- 
plete manual  of  house-building  in  the  coun- 
try, by  Charles  Edward  Hooper.  The  man  of 
taste  and  imagination  must  choose  his  own  wife 
and  build  his  own  house.  This  careful  book 
will  (as  regards  the  house)  educate  his  taste 
and  stimulate  his  imagination,  .It  is  "pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photographs  and 
plans,"  and  full  of  useful  hints.  The  author 
gently  takes  one  by  the  hand  and  tells  him 
how  to  choose  his  site,  plan  his  house,  lay  the 
foundations,  build,  decorate,  plumb,  light, 
and  in  fact  do  everything  with  it  to  make 
it  as  he  wants  it.  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,^$3    net.) 


JOHNBY  BEARROP'S  MILL 

IN  ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M.,  is  a  man  with 
an  idea.  He  went  there  twenty-five 
years  ago  from  Ohio,  a  young  pioneer,  ap- 
I-'arently  less  well  fitted  perhaps  for  success 
in  the  competition  of  life  in  a  country  where 
water  is  a  luxury  than  most  of  his  fellows. 
The  idea  that  now  makes  him  a  constructive 
successful  business  man  was  a  Socialistic 
theory  that  cooperation  was  the  onlv  form  of 
industrial  organization  with  which  he  cared 
to  have  anything  to  do.  And  it  was  manu- 
facturing that  he  had  set  his  heart  on — in  a 
parched  dcscn  where,  outside  of  the  struggling 
little  towns,  the  country  did  not  maintain  an 
average  of  one  person  to  the  square  mite. 
But  he  said  to  himself,  "  Raw  material 
should  be  manufactured  where  it  is  produced." 

It  was  with  these  two  ideas  maturing  in  his 
mind  that  Johney  Bearrup — that  is  his  real 
name — wont  on  contentedly  raising  sheep 
until  a  \-ear  and  a  half  ago  he  was  able  to 
start  the  factory  which  he  calls  the  Rio 
Grande  Woolen  Mills,  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  establishments  in  New  Mexico. 
As  far  as  possible  it  is  conducted  cooperatively. 
Most  of  the  wf)rknien  arc  stockholders.  Mr. 
Bearrup  advertises  in  Socialistic  papers,  and 
sells  his  blankets  and  other  woolen  goods 
larijely  to  the  cooperative  societies.  There 
arc  a  good  many  Socialists  in  the  United 
States.  His  agents  visit  cooperative  stores 
and  Socialistic  societies.  They  sell  not  only 
blankets,  hut  they  sell  stock  in  the  mill  on  a 
5  per  rent,  commission.  He  invites  the 
stockholders  to  come  and  to  work  in  the 
mills.  For  his  i'lca  is  expanding.  If  the 
Socialists  will  keep  on  buying  his  blankets, 
and  the  stockholders  will  keep  on  coming  to 
his  little  sflllement  on  the  outskirts  of  Albu- 
querque, he  sfcs  no  reason  why  his  cooperative 
factory  should  not  be  the  nucleus  of  a  co- 
operative town,  or  why  the  cooperative 
factory  should  not  be  supplied  from  a  co- 
operative sheep  ranch  as  well  as  selling  to 
cooperative  stores. 

If  he  were  simply  a  visionary,  his  experi- 
ment would  deserve  only  passing  attention. 
But  lie  is  a  keen,  wideawake  business  man. 


He  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  ollitr 
business  men  of  the  town.  He  is  well  hked 
There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  enter- 
prise should  not  succeed — as  long  as  he  is 
at  the  head  of  it. 

PRODUCm O  WEALTH  FROM  8SA-5AIf D 

DR.  DAVID  T.  DAY,  a  government  ex- 
pert, has  created  a  new  industry  in 
the  Northwest.  After  months  of  patient 
investigation,  he  has  proved  that  the  common 
black  sands  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  rich  in 
useful  minerals,  and  that  good  steel  can  be 
made  from  this  sand.  Manufacturers  of  placer- 
machinery  are  now  devising  impro\  ed  mining 
apparatus  for  working  the  sands. 

The  little  smelter  at  which  Dr.  Day  made 
his  experiments  was  in  a  corner  within  the 
grounds  of  the  Portland  Exposition.  The 
results  were  not  completed,  however,  until 
after  the  exposition  had  closed.  Sea-sands 
of  various  kinds  and  colors  were  tested  for 
many  months.  New  magnetic  separators  and 
other  machines  were  manufactured  and  sent 
to  the  laboratory  especially  for  the  work, 
Every  day  during  the  Fair,  and  long  after 
the  crowds  had  departed,  the  separating 
tables  and  furnaces  were  kept  in  operation, 
until  mineral  after  mineral  had  been  found. 
Some  of  the  sand  produced  644  pounds  of 
magnetic  iron  ore  to  the  ton.  Gold  was  found, 
platinum  also,  and  a  number  of  other  minerals. 

Not  enough  of  any  one  material  is  contained 
in  a  ton  of  tile  sand  to  make  working  it  profit- 
able, but  the  total  product  of  all  the  different 
minerals  proves  that  mining  the  black  sand 
will  pay.  There  is  considerable  platinum,  worth 
S21  an  ounce,  and  so:ne  tantalum,  so  called 
because  it  has  long  tantalized  the  chemists, 
who  have  only  within  a  few  months  been  able 
to  find  enough  of  it.  to  examine  it  and  to  con- 
sider its  usefulness.  Dr.  Day  believes  that 
within  ten  years  it  will  be  used  fcr  filaments 
for  electric  lights.  Probably  3,000  filaments 
could  be  made  from  one  pound  of  tantalum, 
and  they  would  give  twice  the  light  with  half 
the  power  now  used .  Considering  all  the 
products  of  the  black  sands.  Dr.  Day's  experi- 
ments have  proved  wonderfully  rich  ia  results. 


The  World's  Work 


WALTER    H.  PAGE,  EorTOR 
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^be  fl>accl>  of  £vcnts. 


[E  report  of  the  Armstrong  Insurance 

Investigating  Committee  of  the  New 

York  Legislature  is  one  of  the  most 

ant  public  papers  of  this  generation ; 

^form-ulates  a  double  revolution — hrst 

2:  high  financial  world  and  secondly  in 

ell-nigh  universal  business  of  life  insur- 

It  registers  the  conscience  of  the  peo- 


It 


;s  recommerdations  become  law,  the 
>oter^  of  finance  will  be  kept  away  from 
argest  accumulations  of  the  people's 
fs  that  have  ever  been  collected  by 
I  institutions.  And  already  tlte  facts 
■are  by  the  committee  have  worked 
Ichanges  in  corporation  management. 
lummy  director  is  in  disrepute.  The 
trial  and  railroad  promoter  is  not  sought 
.e  directorates  of  financial  institutions 
aiust  appeal  to  the  public  confidence. 
^have  already  been  more  resignations 
ectors  from  corporations,  than  were  e\'er 

of  before,     All    corporation  manage- 
toned  up  more  or  less,  the  manage- 

f  financial  institutions  in  particular. 
s  the  first  great  revolutionary  effect  of 
ivestigation  and  of  the  report. 
•  second  effect  will  be  of  a  different  kind 
F  more  personal  importance  to  the  mass 
n;  for  the  popular  conception  of  life  in- 
ce  has  been  changed,  and  tlie  deceptive 
ipanimenls  of  it  will  tend  to  disappear, 
■arefully  built-up  and  almost  universal 
ar  delusion  is  dispelled. 
ise  results  are  worth  all  that  they  have 


cost;  and  they  have  cost  much — the  waste  of 
money,  the  scandal,  the  fall  of  men  from  high 
places,  and  a  severe  strain  on  our  faith  in 
human  honesty.  If  the  savings  of  the  people 
be  removed  from  the  reach  of  adventurers  and 
if  life  insurance  be  conducted  as  a  frank  and 
honest  business  of  universal  need  and  ap- 
plication— we  shall  have  got  good  payment 
for  all  that  we  have  lost  and  suFfered  and  for 
our  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

A  PRACTICAL  GDIDE  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE 

INSURANCE   now  becomes,  in   a  sense,  a 

new  kind  of  business;  and  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  popular  instruction  about  it  demanded. 
It  is  a  humdrum  subject  full  of  dry  detaiU. 
Is  my  policy  a  good  one?  What  sort  of 
policy  ought  I  to  have?  In  what  sort  of 
company f"  What  ought  I  to  pay  for  it? 
Every  man  is  asking  himself  such  questions. 

Answers  to  them  do  not  make  sensational 
reading,  but  they  do  an  exceedingly  useful 
service,  and  that  is  better  than  sensational 
reading. 

For  this  reason  a  large  part  of  The 
World's  Work  is  given  this  month  to  sound 
answers  to  such  questions;  and  all  possible 
help  w:ll  be  given  by  the  magazine  to  indi- 
vidual readers  toward  a  sensible  solution  of 
their  personal  problems  of  insurance.  For 
there  have  come  to  this  oflice  as  a  result  of 
the  articles  on  the  subject  that  have  ap- 
peared, such  masses  of  information  that  to 
use  it  in  all  practical,  helpful  ways  ha^  seemed 
a  public  duty. 


1 


TH£  INDIONANT  AWAE.ENIKG  OF  TBE  PEOPLE 

IT  becomes  clearer  and  clearer,  under  the 
illumination  of  reuent  events,  that  the  de- 
bauchery of  public  morals  ia  done  mainly  by 
corporations.  In  the  management  of  cor- 
porations men  do  crimes  that  they  would  not 
think  of  doing  as  individuals. 

This  15  no  new  discovery.  It  has  been  known 
by  every  man-of -affairs  ever  since  great  com- 
panies rose  to  power  that  in  ccrp oration-man- 
agement there  was  one  code  of  morals  even 
among  "gentlemen"  and  in  private  affairs 
another  code.  This  is  an  old,  old  &torv.  Nor 
has  the  public  been  igncrant  of  this  fact. 
Time  and  again,  in  one  state  after  another, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  hostility  to  corpor- 
ations has  asserted  itself — scmetimes  indis- 
criminate hostility. 

But  there  is  cne  new  fact  now — or  an  old 
fact  come  in  a  new  form — namely,  that  the 
public  indignation  against  corporation  im- 
morality is  rising  as  it  has  never  risen  before. 
The  tide  flows  in  from  manv  directions.  The 
life  insura;nce  scandals  have  aroused  distrust 
not  only  of  the  individuals  who  mismanaged 
them  but  of  the  bankers  and  brokers  and 
railroad  officers  and  all  the  "magnates"  of 
every  kind  who  sat  on  the  boards  of  these 
companies  or  had  constant  dealings  with 
them.  There  may  be  a  grave  injustice  in 
this  sweeping  public  condemnation;  but  of 
its  existence  there  is  no  doubt.  Go  into  any 
group  of  men — "average"  men — out&ide  fin- 
ancial and  corporation  circles  and  ycu  will 
find  that  this  distrust  is  deep  and  well-nigh 
universal. 

Less  widespread  but  very  general  is  the 
public  indignation  against  the  great  railroad 
corporations  because  of  their  discriminations. 
The  people  have  taken  little  interest  in  the 
muddle  of  technical  discussion  that  has  gene 
on  at  Washington  about  this  measure  or  that; 
but  thev  have  never  wavered  in  their  hope 
that  the  President  would  succeed,  by  some 
measure,  in  suppressing  the  immoral  practice 
of  discrimination.  A  large  part  of  the  public 
knows  that  rebates  are  still  paid — in  a  word. 
that  much  of  the  railroad  business  is  dis- 
honestly conducted;  and  they  are  very  tired 
of    this    dishonesty. 

Another  tide  of  indignation  rises  about 
public  franchises.  The  great  "  merger "  of 
the  traction  companies  in  New  York  city — 
underground,  surface  and  overhead- -and 
similar  consolidations  cf  prcjerties  and  wa- 


tering of  stock  m  other  cities  are  making  ton- 
verts  to  municipal  ownership  in  all  classes  of 
society. 

Most  of  all,  the  people  see  that  the  shame  of 
the  Senate  and  the  general  degradation  of 
politics  are  traceable,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
large  corporations  and  to  combinations  of 
corporations — Great  Interests  that  have^^ 
cured  political  power  for  self-protection, ^^B 

Such  a  tide  is,  therefore,  rising  as  We  hs^■e 
not  before  seen  in  the  United  States— a  tide 
of  protest  against  the  code  of  corporation 
morals;  and,  if  it  be  not  guided  wisely,  it  may 
become  a  tide  of  indignation  against  large 
corporations  in  general.  The  "respectabie" 
press,  which  lives  and  works  and  thinks,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  neighborhood  of  corporatica 
activity,  does  not  catch  or  report  this  pop- 
ular mood;  and  for  once,  the  "yellow"  jotr- 
nals  are  a  better  guide  to  the  public  feeling. 

It  is   a  time  of  very  grave  danger. 
thoughtful  men  had  as  well  recognize  it.J 


SIGNS  OF  THE  CHANGING  HOOD 


I 

re  of 


TT  ifi  easy  in  many  ways  to  get  a  measure 
^  this  indignant  and  earnest  public  mcod. 
Take  one  pathetic  way^ — the  lessen  taught  ty 
the  death  of  Mr.  McCall.  the  late  president  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
was  a  man  who  never  did  an  act  in  his  life 
that  he  regarded  as  reprehensible.  HecOf' 
rupted  legislatures— cr  supplied  theftioneyto 
corrupt  them;  but  to  him  that  was  the  nec- 
essary buying  of  security  from  attack  on  hi& 
companv.  It  was  protecting  the  propertv 
of  the  policyholders.  He  gave  the  poI5c>- 
holders'  money  to  political  campaign  funds: 
but,  as  he  regarded  it,  that  also  was  pn^^ 
tecting  the  property  of  the  policyholders 
This  was  the  code  of  eorpcration  wktsIs 
that  was  practiced  all  about  him— the 
accepted  code.  He  at  first  boasted  of  having 
made  campaign  contributions  from  the  fumis 
of  the  company,  never  dreaming  that  he, 
done  wrong.  For  he  was  a  man  of  "  p< 
honesty;  and  when  public  indignation 
upon  him  and  his  own  asso  ciates  ti 
against  him,  his  death  was  hastened  hy 
humiliation. 

Now  public  indignation  beat  upoi 
McCall,  and  his  associates  turned  againsti 
only  because  the  mcod  of  the  public  has 
changed — has  become  indignantlv  earnest 
to  a  degree  that  entitles  it  to  be  called  a  gen- 
eral awakening.    Avalanches  start  in  this  way. 


I  lie  fuHOs 
it  he  ^j^ 

tian  nm 


wants  another  measure  of  the  chang- 
ilic  mood  towards  corporation  abuses 
Jporation  power  in  politics,  one  may 

the  kind  of  literature  that  the  public 
.The  magazines  of  exposure  have 
le  public  patience  by  iheir  sensational 
E,  but  they  continue  to  be  read.  A 
imber  of  the  popular  novels  have  to 
jwlitical.coUlnlcrcial.cr  social  "graft." 
pit.  too.  is  finding  the  condemnation 
s  particular  sins  a  popular  theme. 
!  are  many  other  measures  of  the  same 
ng    dissatisfaction.        Men    of    great 

however  they  won  it,  are  under  a. 
fire  of  criticism  than  they  ever  were 
The  caricatures  of  them  are  more 
li$  and  more  vindictive  and  far  less 
tured  than  they  were  a  few  years  a^o. 
\e&6  facts  are  observable,  tco,  at  a 

general  prosperity.  The  free-silver 
mt  that  Mr  Bryan  led,  rose  in  a  time 
ssion  and  was  helped  ^eatly  by  the 
the  unsuccessful  which  is  ready  in 
nee  to  swell  any  movement  of  dis- 
ion.  But  now  men  who  are  prosper- 
inw  the  ranks  cf  municipal  ownership 
in  favor  of  as  rigid  regulation  of  cor- 
\S  as  the  national  government  can 
be  made   to   exert, 

are  many  ways  to  measure  the  gen- 
lie  distrust  of  corforation  morals  and 

;  ftud  they  all  show  a  mcod  that,  if 
in  kind,  is  new  in  earnestness.     If 
fues  he  permitted  to  guide  it,  much 
jWill  be  done. 

■REST  UNDER  INDUSTRIAL  CORTROI. 

DDEN    adoption   of   a    radical    pro- 
unme  of  municipal  ownership  would 
ige  the  course  of  history;  the  growth 
y  and  organized  party  of  socialism  does 
m  men  who  know  the  ebb  and  flow 
Itent  throughout   our  whole  histcT\'; 
^ens   would    not    fall    if    Mr.  Hearst 
(ecome  governor  of  New  York;  and. 
;  radical  and  effective  railroad  rate- 
ild  be  enacted  and  enforced,  spring, 
autumn,  and  winter  would  succeed 
her  in  their  orderly  procession.    Well- 
men  lake  no  undue  alarm  by  reason 
political  and  social  symptoms, 
inly  reason  for  alarm ,  if  there  be  reason 
p  at  the  underlying  provocation  of  all 

E».     This    provocation   is    not 


politics,  the  control  of  politics  and  of  gov- 
ernment by  corporations  and  "great  in- 
terests." Every  section  of  public  opinion 
is  protesting  against  this  in  its  own  way. 
This  protest  is  an  explanation  of  the  growth 
of  socialism,  the  increasing  seriousness  cf  Mr. 
Hear&t,  of  the  demand  for  municipal  owner- 
ship, to  a  great  degree  even  of  the  demand 
for  railroad  rate -regulation,  and  it  explains 
the  overwhelming  popular  feeling  that  was 
aroused    by   the   insurance   exposures. 

The  popular  feeling  is  logical,  ine\  itable, 
wholesome.  It  may  find  unfortunate  ex- 
pression, it  may  accept  unworthy  leaders,  it 
may  propose  unhelpful  remedies.  But  i.  e  are 
engaged  in  a  sort  of  revolution,  and  revolu- 
tions are  seldom  gentle  and  nice  and  well- 
bred.  If  this  revolution  could  formula  e  it- 
self it  would  lay  down  demands  Hke  these: 

IndividuaHs  and  not  corf  crations  must 
elect  men  to  public  offices  and  they  must  elect 
men  who  are  free  from  corporation  u  iitrol. 

Corporation  contributions  to  ca..  paign 
funds  niust  cease. 

The  corporations  that  do  public  scn-'ice 
must  do  it  well  and  not  misuse  their  fran- 
chises for   individual  enrichment- 

We  shall  find  a  way,  sconer  or  laicr.  to 
bring  these  things  to  pasi;  and  whetllcr  the 
way  be  gentle  or  rough  will  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  behavior  and  the  resistance  of  the 
offenders.. 

THI  KEY  TO  PBESEKT  POLITICS 

DUT  we  are  net  Ukely  to  see  the  early 
^-^  overthrow  cf  the  corporation  in  joli- 
tics.  The  utmcst  that  is  desired  is  its  de- 
cent behavior.  I'cr  the  old-time  individual 
control  of  public  affairs  has  passed.  Party 
control  has  passed.  Politics  answers  no 
Icnger  to  party  doctrine.  Control  has  passed 
to  Industry.  Railroads,  other  Great  In- 
terests. Labor — this  industrial  group  or  that 
industrial  group  works  and  votes  and  exerts 
its  influence  each  as  a  group  or  as  an  "  In- 
terest." 

Our  recent  political  histor>'  is  full  of  prcofs 
of  this  change.  Call  the  roll  of  the  senatcrs 
from  the  industrial  states.  Consider  the 
disintegration  of  the  political  parties.  Think 
of  the  Democratic  Senator  Tillman  as  the 
spokesman  in  the  Senate  for  the  President's 
chief  public  measure. 

Il  is  doubtful  whether  a  lime  wi)l  ever 
come  when  Industry  will  loosen   its  hold  en 
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public  affairs.  But  the  contest  that  will  en- 
gage us  for  many  yeare  will  be  the  struggle  of 
the  people  to  weaken  this  hold,  at  least  to  the 
point  of  lesseninfj  corruption  and  open  tyr- 
anny. Just  now  the  struggle  takes  one  form 
in  the  President's  effort  to  regulate  railroad 
rates  and  to  curb  the  corruption  of  some  of 
the  great  trusts.  It  takes  a  more  radical  form 
in  the  Hearst  campaign.  It  takes  another 
form  in  the  uprising  of  a  public  sentiment 
that  demands  better  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  that  have  debauched  legisla- 
tures. 

These  are  the  real  "issues"  of  the  future; 
and,  although  the  old  game  called  "Demo- 
crat and  Republican"  will  doubtless  be 
played  forever,  it  will  for  a  long  time  be 
played  with  reference  chiefly  to  the  in- 
dustrial power  of  the  men  on  the  political 
chess-board. 

MR.  HEARST  AS  A  LEADER 

"]yj"R.  HEARST'S  continued  candidacy— 
^^*-  now  for  the  governorship  of  New  York 
— is  a  very  interesting  fact.  He  has  the  good 
fortune  to  profit  much  by  the  blindness  of  his 
enemies.  They  call  him  the  unspeakable 
Hearst.  They  put  emphasis  on  the  moral 
shortcomings  of  his  previous  life;  and  they 
depend  on  abuse  of  the  man  to  defeat  him. 
It  would  be  hard  to  make  a  more  serious 
mistake.  His  conduct  was  bad,  his  associa- 
tions immoral.  But  he  has  changed  his  whole 
manner  of  life  since  his  marriage;  and  it  is 
an  interesting  —even  if  a  somewhat  dis- 
couraging— speculation  whether  a  "reformed" 
young  man  of  adventure  may  not  seem  a 
greater  hero  to  many  minds  than  a  man  of 
a  uniformly  regular  life. 

It  is  certain  that  so  long  as  his  conduct  is 
now  good  he  will  not  lose  much  of  the  support 
that  he  would  have  gained  for  his  cause  if  he 
had  led  a  blameless  life.  For,  so  long  as  he 
now  behaves  by  the  conventional  standard. 
his  former  looseness  will  not  do  him  serious 
harm   in   politics. 

The  main  fact  now  is  that  lie  is  sincere  and 
is  very  much  in  earnest.  He  takes  himself 
seriously.  He  may  once  have  held  a  creed 
that  was  made  to  order  for  journalistic  suc- 
cess. But  he  now  believes  it.  This  creed  even 
has  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  measure  a 
good  and  true  one.  Many  of  the  best  men  in 
New  York  would  accept  the  main  articles  of 
his  faith,  if  they  were  not  tangled  up  with  too 


many  absurdities  and  bits  of  sneer  dema^gy. 

Take  this  essential  article,  for  instance: 
Criminals  in  high  places  should  be  punished 
as  severely  as  criminals  of  low  degree.  We 
all  subscribe  to  that.  Yet  who  is  punishing 
them?  When  most  of  the  other  daily  papers 
in  New  York  city  are  suspected  by  the  mass 
of  poor  men  to  be  in  some  way  in  league  with 
"the  moneyed  class,"  Mr.  Hearst's  papers 
have  never  failed  to  flay  the  rich  perverter  of 
insurance  money  and  the  rich  gambler  in 
criminal  consolidations.  He  has  thus  come. 
in  the  minds  of  a  great  mass  of  poor  men,  to 
stand  for  the  rights  of  the  poor. 

Demagogy?  Not  wholly — perhaps  now 
not  at  all.  Mr.  Hearst  takes  himself  seriously 
and  he  regards  this  attitude  as  an  attitude 
of  statesmanship.  To  you  it  may  seem  the 
most  arrant  pretense ;  but  you  have  regarded 
him  from  your  point  of  view  and  not  from  his 
nor  from  the  poor  man's  joint  of  view.  A 
man  cannot  say  a  thing  three  hundred  times 
a  year — or  even  have  it  said  for  him  and  in 
his  name — ^without  ccmang  at  last  to  believe 
it,  especially  if  it  contain  a  degree  of  truth  an<i 
fall  in  with  his  own  personal  ambition.  The 
point  that  the  "upper  public"  misses  is  thai 
Mr.  Hearst  is  himself  very  much  in  earnest. 

The  Hearst  of  to-day  is,  to  a  great  degree. 
the  product  of  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane.  Mr. 
Brisbane  is  a  clever  journalist  and — scine- 
thing  more.  He  has  a  creed  that  Icoks 
kindly  at  the  under  dog.  He  may  call  it 
democratic,  socialistic,  or  what  he  will.  Ym 
may  regard  it  as  demagogic,  or  even  as  a  kiuil 
of  anarchy  spelt  in  capita!  letters.  But  ii 
is  a  more  or  less  definite  creed  of  sympathy 
for  the  opf)rcssed.  Mr.  Brisbane  may  sec  its 
limitations.  As  a  man  of  liberal  education,  he 
does  bee  the  bad  taste  of  screaming  in  tyje. 
But  what  are  matters  of  mere  taste?  He  has 
reached  by  this  method  a  wide  reading  publie 
that  no  other  preacher  in  New  York,  either  cf 
platitudes  or  of  prophecies,  has  reached.  The 
editorials  in  the  Evening  Journal  are  mere 
widely  and  perhaps  more  seriously  read  than 
the  editorials  in  any  other  newspaper;  for 
they  are  better  written  than  mostc-f  the 
others.  Most  of  the  others  are  written  for  a 
smaller  class,  the  "educated"  class,  or  the 
"financial"  class,  or  some  other  section  o( 
society. 

Now  Mr.  Brisbane,  the  creator  of  the  po- 
litical part  of  Mr.  Hearst,  does  not  take  eiUier 
himself  or  Mr.  Hearst  with  a  fanatical  se^ 
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aess.     He    has    read    enough    and    seen 
igh  and  thought  enough  to  understand 
value  of  stage  setting  and  stage  scenery 
play.    Mr.  Brisbane  is  capable  of  playing 
rt,  capable  even  of  cynicism.    But  he  and 
work  in  Mr.  Hearst's  service  have  made 
rst  believe  in  Hearst  to  a  degree  that 
Dane  does  not  believe  even  in  Brisbane 
ly  nothing  of  believing  in  Hearst, 
wstles  lack  a  sense  of  humor.     Else  they 
1  hardly  be  apostles.     They  are  likely 
to  lack  modesty.     The  one  quality  that 
must  have  is  earncslness,  and  their  ear- 
less   to   be  kept    intact  must  have  the 
ort  of  followers.     Hearst  has  the  ear- 
less.    Brisbane    has    brought    him    the 
wers.     Hearst  is  the  king,  Brisbane  the 
ster  who    has    made   the   king,   lacking 
3r    and    modesty,    believe    in    himself, 
id  this  has  been  going  on  white  the  mass 
le  people  have  had  no  worthy,  leaders, 
often  lately  has  the  public  in  New  York 
I  man  to  \cte  for  in  whom  they  had  pro- 
i    confidence  ?     The    political    leaders — 
y   all — ha\'e  been  mere   tricksters   and 
'body    knows   it.     The  real  power   has 
the  power  of  the  trusts,  of  the  railroads, 
all  Street,  of  Tammany,  of  other  political 
Inistrial  machines.     They  have  all   con- 
id    campaigns    on    corporation    money, 
stryrules  us — notparties.  Theindustrial 
jns  are  our  poUtical  masters.  Was  it  not 
iarriman's  jocular  boast  that  Mr.  Odell 
ed  his  political  power  from  him? 
leader  but  Hearst  has  frankly  confessed 
ale  of  Industry-     No  party  but  his  has 
proposed  to  bring  the  people  themselves 
into  authority.     And  this  fact  is  his 
;th.     His  past  may  have  been  low;  his 
)ds  may  be  brazen;  his  party  may  seem 
mere  organized  disconlent.     You  may 
what  you  will.     But  there  is  discontent, 
widespread  discontent,  with  the  politics 
w  York ;  and  if  it  have  no  better  leader 
Hearst,  it  is  natural  and  inevitable  that 
t  should  profit  by  this  lack  of  popular 
ship.     He  has  to  thank  and  we  have  to 

the  leaders  of  both  parties,  of  both 
nes,  for  these  years  of  mechanical  and 

politics.  ■ 

these  reasons  the  coming  of  Mr.  Hearst 
ate  politics  this  year  has  a  more  serious 
t^.  than  his  candidacy  for  the  Presi- 
br  even  his  more  recent  candidacy  for 
ayoralty.    These  experiences  have  de- 


veloped him  and  made  him  more  serious  and 
more  earnest ;  and  they  have  enabled  him  to 
find  a  creed  a  part  of  which  at  least  commands 
the  support  of  many  sensible  men.  Most 
of  all,  he  has  to  buy  delegates,  and  his 
political  progress  has  been  i>rogress  by  pur- 
chase— and  will  be. 

THE  HEARST  PLATFORM 
■TpHE  platform  of  the  Hearst  movement  is 
shrewd  and  interesting.  A  systematic 
campaign  was  begun  months  ago,  at  first  not 
openly  for  Hearst,  but  to  secure  members  to 
'■  The  Indepentlcnce  League  of  New  York." 
The  sound  and  timely  general  dwlaration  of 
principles  of  the  league  is  this,  to  which,  as  a 
statement  of  fact,  every  honest  man  may 
subscribe ; 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  corrupt  nnn-jxirtisan 
alliance  exists  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  between 
Political  Boss;isin  and  Private  Monoixilv,  resulting  in 
the  present  reign  of  GRAFT  and  threatening  the 
perpetuity  of  popular  government  as  estublishcil 
and  maintained  by  Jefferson  and  Lincoln: — We, 
the  undersigned,  believing  that  the  hour  has  come 
for  all  patriotic  citizens,  without  regard  to  past  pci- 
litical  affiliations,  to  unite  in  an  organized  effort  to 
put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion, subscribe  our  names  aa  charter  members  of  the 
Independence  League  and  agree  to  do  all  in  our 
power  to  restore  the  government  of  City,  County, 
and  State  into  the  hands  of  the  people  as  designed 
by  the  founders  of  our  government," 

Then  follow  the  several  definite  planks  in  the 
platform: 

1.  Public  ownership  of  those  utilities  which  in  their 

nature  are  monopolies, 

2.  Ballot  reform  which  will  prevent  corruption,  in- 

sure a  fair  count,  and  punish  bribe  givers  and 
bribe  takers. 
1.  The  enactment  of  laws  which  will  give  the  ]ieople 
absolute  control  of  their  public  servants  in 
office. 

4.  Direct  nominations  by  tlie    people  in  place  of 

nominations   by   cliques   and    party  bosses. 

5.  The  aI>olition  of  discrimination  in  railroad  rates, 

good  roads  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
farm  products  to  profitable  markets,  and 
pure    food    laws. 

6.  The  recognition  of  labor  unions  in  all  legitimate 

efforts  to  properly  regulate  the  pay  and 
working  hours  of  working  people, 

7.  The  protection   of  legitimate  capital,  and  deny- 

ing the  right  of  existence  to  criminal  and 
oppressive  trusts. 

8.  The  election  of  United  States   Senators  by  the 

people. 

9.  The  exposure  and  prosecution  of  frauds  sgainit 
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the  people  on  the  part  of  insurance  com- 
panies and  other  financial  organizations,  and 
their  proper  regulation  by  law. 

Public  ownership  is  the  main  plank ;  and  the 
use  of  franchises  to  debauch  politics  is  making 
converts  to  this  doctrine  at  a  rate  that  the 
old-fashioned  economists  do  not  dream  of; 
that,  too,  not  only  among  the  class  that  is 
usually  called  the  dissatisfied,  but  among  the 
most  thoughtful  and  patriotic  people.  This 
issue  may  not  disappear  until  public  owner- 
ship of  such  urban  services  as  passenger  traffic, 
as  well  as  light  and  water,  have  been  won  in 
a  good  many  cities. 

The  other  planks  in  this  platform  are— 
seme  good,  some  merely  claptrap,  some 
purposely  vague.  But  the  main  thing  is  this 
fact:  Here  is  an  earnest  movement  against 
the  central  political  evil  of  our  time,  which  is 
the  "industrialization"  of  politics;  the  old 
political  issues  are  dead;  the  old  parties  in 
New  York  are  both  owned  by  the  industrial 
and  financial  bosses.  Everybody  knows  this, 
but  this  is  the  only  organization  that  frankly 
says  so;  and  this  frankness  makes  it  strong. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  CEHTRALIZATIOIT 

A    GREAT  DEAL   of  comment   has  been 

^~^    provoked  by  Speaker  Cannon's   recent 

speech    before    the    Union    League    Club    in 

Philadelphia  in  which  he  said: 

In  my  judgment  the  darker  nuw  to  us  is  not  the 
weakening  of  the  Federal  Covornment,  but  rather 
the  failure  of  the  forty-five  sovereign  stales  to  exer- 
cise, respectively,  their  function,  their  jurisdiction 
touching  all  matters  not  granted  to  the  Federal 
Government.  This  danger  does  not  come  from  the 
desire  of  the  Federal  Government  to  grasp  power 
not  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  but  rather  from 
the  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the  respective  states  to 
cast  upon  the  Federal  Government  the  responsibil- 
ity and  duty  that  they  should  perform.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government  continues  to  centralize,  we  will  soon 
find  that  we  will  have  a  vast  bureaucratic  govern- 
ment, which  will  prove  inefficient  if  not  corrupt. 

True;  but  the  obvious  and  only  remedy  is  an 
awakening  of  the  people  to  the  proper  use  of 
local  government,  town,  county  and  state. 
Industrialism  has  run  away  from  local  ccn- 
trol.  This  is  the  mcst  striking  political 
phenomenon  of  our  time.  Wc  may  cry  in 
vain  for  town-rights,  local  home  rule,  state's 
rights;  for  the  only  way  to  regain  them  is  to 
assert  them.  Massachusetts  and  Texas  do 
far  better- -each  for  a  different  reason— than 
New  York  or  New  Jersey — for  examples;  and 
even  Pennsylvania  is  showing  a  quality  that 
most  men  once  thought  she  had  lost.     But 


in  most  of  the  states  industrialism  frankly 
rules,  and  industrial  control  tends  to  cen- 
tralization. 

The  checking  of  this  tendency  is  a  duty 
that  can  be  done  where  men  live— not  in 
Washington;  for  the  men  who  do  the  mis- 
chief in  Washington  are  sent  there  from 
states  and  districts  that  fail  to  do  their  duty. 
An  energetic  revival  of  local  energy  in  go^■- 
ernment  would  make  Washington  a  dull  cap- 
ital within  five  years  and  make  national  ac- 
tivity as  humdrtmi  as  the  activity  at  most 
state  capitals  now  is. 

HONEST  MEN  ASD  CORPOKATIOKS 

ONE  of  the  most  significant  facts  in 
financial  life  is  the  resignation  of  so 
many  men  from  so  many  boards  of  directors. 
A  year  or  two  ago  it  was  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  a  member  of  many  boards.  Mr. 
Depew  sat  on  more  than  seventy.  But  this 
bad  old  fashion  is  changing ;  and  now  men  are 
resigning  from  such  posts  of  doubtful  honor 
and  danger  since  the  public  has  discovered 
the  dummy  director  under  so  manv  respect- 
able names.  Bankers  and  brokers  find  it  too 
burdensome  a  duty  to  continue  to  be  insur- 
ance and  railroad  directors ;  and  we  do  seem 
to  be  coming  to  a  time  when  directors  will  be 
expected  to  direct. 

At  such  a  time  what  ought  conservative 
and  honest  men  to  do  who  have  grave  re- 
sponsibilities? Their  duty  is  as  plain  as  it  is 
urgent.  The  centre  of  wrong-doing  has  been 
in  corporation  conduct.  Corporation  con- 
duct, then,  must  be  made  to  square  with  good 
personal  conduct.  The  honest,  conser\'ative 
man  will  see  to  it  that  every  corporation  of 
which  he  is  a  part  is  as  honest  as  he  is  honest. 
It  must  not  make  false  reports;  it  must  not 
publish  or  make  false  values ;  it  must  not  pay 
political  blackmail  nor  maintain  a  lobbv  nor 
contribute  to  campaign  funds;  it  must  not 
destroy  competition ;  it  must  not  seek  special 
favors  from  railroads. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  go 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  as  for  many  cor- 
porations to  live  up  to  this  creed.  But,  if  an 
honest,  conservative  man  seeks  to  do  his  duty, 
he  will  find  that  his  duty  lies  in  this  directioii 
and  in  no  other.  All  other  ways  lead  to 
dummy  directors  whose  personal  reputatiou 
and  inactivities  haveshielded  corporate  wrong- 
dcers.  An  honest  man  on  a  board  of  directors 
must  direct cr^ — quit;  for,  as  soon  as  personal 
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responsibility  is  assumed  for  corporate  con- 
duct, the  provocation  of  general  suspicion  and 
distrust  will  be  removed. 

Put  this  question  to  yourself:  Are  you  will- 
ing to  be  judged  by  your  children  for  every 
act  of  every  corporation  of  which  you  are  a 
part,  as  if  it  were  your  own  personal  act  for 
which  you  alone  were  responsible? 

THE  COLLEGES  ARD  THE  "HAGVATBS" 

'X'HE  accusation  is  made  with  increasing 
■*  frequency — Mr.  Bryan  is  credited  with 
having  recently  made  it — that  the  colleges 
which  accept  gifts  from  rich  men  are  thereby 
prevented  from  teaching  sound  economic 
doctrine. 

The  colleges  have  sins  to  answer  for.  but 
they  are  hardly  guilty  of  this  particular  sin — 
certainly  very  seldom  guilty.  Consider  what 
happens  when  a  college  receives  a  gift, 
whether  from  a  living  industrial  "magnate" 
or  from  a  dead  man's  estate.  Most  such  gifts 
go  to  the  general  endowment.  They  are  re- 
ceived by  the  boards  of  trustees  and  invested. 
They  are  irrevocable.  The  donors  can  never 
recall  them.  Then  the  members  of  the  faculty 
are  chosen  for  their  scholastic  records,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  any  teacher  of  economics 
in  any  American  college  was  ever  elected  with 
reference  to  the  economic  opinions  of  any 
benefactor.  In  fact,  most  such  benefactors 
have  no  clearly  defined  economic  opinions 
and  they  would  not  know  precisely  what  the 
professors  of  economics  taught  if  they  heard 
them. 

Once  in  a  while  a  teacher  of  economics  is 
dismissed  for  incompetency  or  because  he  has 
lost  his  balance  in  some  "craze."  Then  the 
cry  goes  up  that  he  is  a  martyr  to  free  opinion. 
But  it  is  in  most  cases  merely  the  cry  of  an 
.  incompetent  man  or  his  friends. 

The  truth  about  the  whole  matter  is  that 
the  tendency  is  directly  contrary  to  Mr. 
Bryan's  assertion.  The  number  of  college 
men  is  very  lai^e,  and  is  increasing,  who  hold 
and  write  and  teach  opinions  that,  if  they 
were  translated  into  action,  would  do  violence 
to  the  methods  of  the  "magnates"  whose 
benefactions  maintain  them.  And  the  sorry 
truth  is  that  the  "m^nates"  know  as  little 
about  the  opinions  of  the  professors  as  the 
professors  know  about  the  methods  of  the 
"magnates."  They  speak  different  lan- 
guages and  live  in  different  worlds.  The 
forrier  truth  still  is  that  the  professors  seem 


to  have  very  little  effect  on  current  opinion. 
Surely  the  "  magnates  "  regard  them  as  harm- 
less. Nor  do  men  make  gifts  to  colleges — 
except  in  very  rare  cases — with  any  idea  of 
exerting  an  influence  on  what  is  taught. 
They  make  gifts  because  they  approve,  in 
general,  of  collegiate  training,  or  because 
they  have  been  persuaded  that  they  cannot 
give  their  money  for  a  better  purpose,  or  be- 
cause they  secure  "respectable"  or  "dis- 
tinguished" gratification  of  their  vanity — 
for  some  of  these  reasons  or  for  all;  but  seldom 
because  they  wish  to  make  sure  of  the  teach- 
ing of  any  particular  economic  doctrine. 
And  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  col- 
leges that  they  would  resent  such  dictation. 
Their  one  great  strength  is  independence  of 
thought — even  to  remoteness  from  things  as 
they  are.  Any  reputable  magazine  could 
get  itself  filled  with  essays  of  theoretical  eco- 
nomic anarchy  by  college  professors  of  the 
most  distinguished  class,  on  a  week's  notice — 
which  neither  the  "magnates"  nor  the  public 
would  read. 

THE  GREAT  RAILROAD  RATE  DEBATE 

REGARDING  the  regulation  of  railroad 
rates  by  federal  law — which  is  the 
one  subject  of  serious  discussion  during  this 
Congress — it  is  well  to  hold  fast  to  two  or 
three  underlying  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provocation  for  fed- 
eral regulation:  The  railroads  are  guilty,  in 
spite  of  existing  law.  of  paying  rebates  and  of 
making  discriminations.  Underlying  these 
essentially  immoral  practices  is  their  corporate 
interference  in  politics.  On  these  subjects 
the  public  has  become  aroused,  and  the  Presi- 
dent undoubtedly  has  public  sentiment  with 
him  in  his  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  these  evils. 
The  public  and  a  large  majority  of  the  people's 
representatives  ha\'e  concluded  that  new 
legislation  is  necessary.  The  Esch-Townsend 
bill,  which  passed  the  House  during  the  last 
Congress  and  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate, 
has  given  way  during  this  Congress  to  the 
Townsend  bill,  which  passed  the  House  with 
only  seven  votes  against  it ;  and  when  this  is 
written  it  is  undergoing  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  As  it  was  drawn,  it  confers  large 
powers  on  the  Interstate  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. How  real  the  power  it  will  confer,  if  it 
pass,  depends  on  the  amendments. 

The  effort  to  frame  any  such  sweeping 
law  is  breaking  new  ground.    It  is  a  difficult 
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experiment.  It  encounters  the  general  ob- 
jection that  it  is  enlarging  and  strengthening 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  beyond 
precedent;  and  specific  objections  are  num- 
erous—  whether  any  really  effective  measure 
can  be  so  drawn  as  not  to  violate  the  consti- 
tution, and  that  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  a 
commission  both  legislative  and  judicial 
power.  There  are,  in  fact,  endless  technical 
and  legal  difficulties.  Such  able  lawyers  as 
Senators  Foraker  and  Lodge  and  as  Repre- 
sentatives McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Littlefield,  of  Maine,  and  such  a  student  of 
railroad  economics  as  President  Hadley  of 
Yale  University,  have  pointed  out  grave 
difficulties.  Moreover,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
existing  Elkins  law  is  a  sufficient  prohibition 
of  rebates,  if  it  were  enforced. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  real  and  in- 
vented, the  question  in  its  fundamental  form 
comesdown  to  this:  These  grave  abuses  con- 
tinue; the  state  governments  are  powerless 
to  prevent  them;  all  existing  federal  laws 
have  not  prevented  them.  There  seems  to 
be  no  way  left  to  i>revent  them  but  a  stronger 
assertion  of  federal  authority:  The  legal 
difficulties  are  technical  difficulties^the 
weaknesses  of  this  clause  or  of  that  in  the  bill. 
That  the  Federal  Government  has  power  to 
accomplish  the  main  purpose  of  the  measure, 
can  hardly  be  doubted. 

The  discussion  finally  comes  to  an  economic 
statement  of  the  problem.  Senator  Foraker. 
in  his  able  argimient  against  the  Townsend 
bill,  summed  \ip  his  objections  to  it  in  these 
words : 

It  iiiviilvcs  the  general  supervision  uf  a  political 
l>oard,  app-iintcd  by  the  President,  of  a  business  so 
tremendous  as  to  be  practically  incomprehensible, 
and  BO  com[>liciitcd  and  difficult  in  its  character  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  human  intellect  to 
master  it,  with  authority  to  chanKe  mtes  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  affecting  revenues  to  the  extent  of 
millions  o[  dollars,  and  to  make  new  regulations 
of  every  character  affecting  the  operation  of  more 
than  zoo.ooo  miles  of  railways,  and  affecting,  also, 
because  of  their  relations  to  the  railroads  and  their 
deijcndence  ujKjn  them,  almnst  every  olher  kind  of 
important  I  usiness  conducted  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country;  and  in  this  behalf  this 
board,  to  the  judgment  of  which  these  vast  in- 
terests are  to  be  subjected,  is  authorized  to  be  legis- 
lator, prosecutor,  judge,  jury,  and  marshal,  all  com- 
bined. 

On  the  other  side  stands  the  fact  that  a 
mere    handful   of    men,    appointed   or   con- 


trolled by  a  still  smaller  number  of  railroad 
"magnates,"  do  now  have  all  these  powers. 
They  change  rates  with  the  stroke  of  a  pen; 
they  make  discriminations;  they  permit  re- 
bates; their  actions  affect  revenues  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars ;  they  affect  all  the 
kinds  of  business  in  the  land;  and  they  are. 
in  effect,  legislators,  judges,  juries,  and  tax- 
gatherers  on  the  industry  of  the  people. 

To  which  body  is  it  safer  to  entrust  these 
enormous  powers — a  government  body  of 
experts  amenable  to  the  courts  and  to  public 
opinion,  or  to  a  private  body  who  have  the  in- 
terests of  the  railroads,  rather  than  of  the 
public  at  heart,  and  whose  tenure  of  office 
depends  on  the  owners  of  the  roads? 

A  GKIH  MEASURE  OF  THE  SERATE 

TPHIS  picture  will  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
■*■  United  States  Senate.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  Commerce  is  in  session. 
A  rate-regulating  bill,  which  has  passed  the 
House  with  only  seven  votes  gainst  it,  is 
under  consideration.  It  is  the  Hepburn  bill, 
which  is  not  a  perfect  measure.  But  there 
are  several  very  large  facts  to  be  remembered, 
such  as  these: 

The  President  had  early  in  his  first  term  pro- 
posed the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  by  the 
Federal  Government.  There  had  been  for 
several  years  a  vigorous,  not  to  say  violent, 
discussion  cf  it;  and  he  was  elected  with  such 
emphasis  as  tlie  people  had  not  before  shown 
during  this  generation.  The  inference  is— 
since  this  had  been  from  the  first,  in  :i 
way,  his  i)et  project — that  the  people  ap- 
proved his  purpose.  Moreover  the  House, 
during  the  last  Congress,  had  passed  a  similar 
measure  which  was  buried  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  had  since  that  time,  in  an  in- 
creasing degree,  provoked  criticism.  So  gen- 
eral is  the  demand  for  rate-regulation  that 
party  lines  have  almost  been  forgotten 
Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans  voted  for 
it  in  the  House  in  two  Congresses. 

Now,  in  the  Senate  committee.  Senators 
Aldrich,  Elkins,  Foraker.  and  others  tried  to 
bury  this  bill  as  they  had  buried  its  predeces- 
sor. They  failed  by  one  vote.  Then,  with  a 
revengeful  humor,  the  railroad  Senators 
washed  their  hands  of  it  by  making  Mr 
Tillman,  a  Democrat,  and  the  particular  Dem- 
ocrat who  has  been  personally  insulting  to 
the  President,  sponsor  for  it. 

The  bill  was  thus  brought  out  of  the  com- 
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nuttee  under  the  "obloquy"  of  being  a  Demo- 
cratic measure  and  put  into  the  guidance  of 
the  one  Democrat  who  had  made  himself 
personally  obnoxious  to  the  President — as 
if  it  made  any  difference  to  the  people  or  to 
the  President  what  party  name  it  may  bear 
or  by  whom  it  is  championed! 

But  what  an  accurate  measure  this  incident 
gives  of  Senator  Aldrich  and  his  jocose  asso- 
ciates, who  treat  the  main  matter  of  this  ses- 
sic  n  of  Congress  in  this  contemptuous  fashion. 
It  is  rot  the  merit  of  the  measure  that  con- 
cerned them.  They  must  defeat  it  at  any 
cost, whatever  its  merit,  with  a  sort  of  satur- 
nine slap  at  the  President  in  their  method. 
Earnest  and  patriotic  men  would  have  prt^- 
cecded  in  an  orderly  way  to  amend  and  to 
perfect  the  bill.  They  would  have  treated 
the  subject  with  seriousness  and  dignity,  and 
not  made  it  a  matter  of  contempt  and  of 
party  trickery. 

This  move  seemed  a  clever  joke  on  the  day 
when  it  was  done.  But  the  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty with  these  corporation  Senators  is 
that  they  chose  such  a  subject  for  light  treat- 
ments The  joke  has  become  grimmer  and 
grimmer.  It  is  like  the  old-time  waggery  of 
poor  old  Senator  Depew.  Whom  the  gods 
would  destroy  they  first  make  "funny"— at 
the  wrong  time. 

Now  contrast  this  treatment  of  the  Hep- 
bum  bill  in  the  Senate  committee  with  the 
public  mood  on  the  subject.  The  regulation 
of  rates  has  been  discussed  with  more  serious- 
ness for  several  years  than  any  other  public 
subject.  The  people  are  in  dead  earnest 
about  itL  yet  the  railroad  Senators  would 
defeat  it  by  a  jocular  trick  ! 

THE  SENATE  THAT  WE  DESERVE 

YET  a  conscientious  writer  on  public  affairs. 
who  wishes  to  make  sure  that  his  judg- 
ments are  well-balanced,  hesitates  to  write  in 
frank  criticism  of  the  Senate;  for,  even  wlien 
it  is  so  largely  under  the  control  of  the  Great 
Interests,  it  is  still  our  only  legislative  body 
where  public  subjects  are  seriously  debated. 
It  is  the  only  check  on  the  House  and  on  the 
President.  There  have  been  Houses  and 
there  will  be  others,  and  there  have  been 
Presidents  and  there  will  be  others,  whcse 
haste  to  follow  their  own  impulses  or  mo- 
mentary popular  crazes  needs  checking. 

And  there  are  Senators  who  did  not  buy 
their  seats  and  who  do  not  represent  special 


interests — men  whose  aims  and  character,  if 
not  their  ability,  make  them  worthy  of  these 
seats  where  the  mighty  have  sat.  The  Senate 
is  no  worse  than  the  genera!  level  of  the  po- 
litical life  of  our  industrial  time;  and  it  is 
only  fair  to  recall  that  it  was  an  unsatisfying 
body  in  many  former  periods. 

But  there  is  this  difference  between  its 
shortcomings  in  previous  periods  and  its 
shortcomings  now:  in  former  times  it  suf- 
fered chiefly  from  excessive  party  domination, 
but  now  it  suffers  chiefly  from  the  domination 
of  the  Industries.  If  we  are  frank  we  must 
blame  the  Senate;  but  if  we  are  fair  we  must 
blame  ourselves  also  for  permitting  the  In- 
terests to  capture  the  machinery  whereby 
Senators  are  chosen.  It  is  tco  late  to  curse 
after  the  wrong  men  have  been  sent  to  Wash- 
ington. 

KISS  SUSAN  6.  ANTHONY 
TVyf  ISS  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  gentle  and 
■'■'■'■  untiring  agitator  for  woman  suffrage, 
long  outlived  the  absurd  and  cheap  ridi- 
cule that  for  a  generation  was  heaped  on  her 
as  a  representative  of  a  once  very  unpopular 
movement.  She  was  as  unselfish  and  un- 
wearying an  apostle  of  woman  suffrage  as 
any  civic  or  even  any  religious  movement  has 
had  in  modern  times. 

And  she  lived  to  see  many  beneficial 
changes  in  the  legal  status  of  women,  which 
may  be  traced  indirectly  to  the  movement 
for  suffrage ;  she  had  seen  her  cause  win  man\- 
converts  among  men  of  great  influence;  she 
had  lived,  therefore,  what  may,  from  a  per- 
sonal point  of  view,  be  regarded  as  a  trium 
phant  life;  for  .she  had  the  joy  of  com- 
plete devotion  to  a  great  cause,  and  she  won 
the  respect  of  all  the  world  and  the  hearty 
admiration  of  a  large  part  of  it. 

A  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  "COLLIER'S  WEEKLY" 
'T'HE  efforts  of  the  owners  Hnd  the  editor  of 

■*■  Collier's  Weekly  to  prove  in  court  the 
disreputable  character  of  Town  Topics  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  much  money,  of 
much  time,  of  much  energy,  and  courage,  too ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Collier,  the  owners,  and  Mr. 
Hapgcod.  the  editor,  of  Collier's  Weekly,  are 
doing  a  public  service  that  decent  periodical 
literature  and  decent  society  will  not  forget. 
What  is  everybody's  is  nobody's  business,  till 
courageous  and  public-spirited  men  make  it 
their  business.  It  is  by  private  sacrifices  of 
this  kind  that  real  social  progress  is  made. 
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[This  space  ii  ^iven  every  month  to  an  explanation  of  the  art  of  making  investments.    Last  ntont'i,  ■he 
sul'jecl  was  "The  Average  Aian  and  His  AIoncy."\ 


IN  the  article  in  the  last  number,  "The 
Average  Man  and  His  Money,"  this 
principle  was  recommended  to  individ- 
ual investors:  never  to  buy  securities  with- 
out knowing  where  and  how  they  can  be  sold 
again.  If  this  principle  is  advisable  for  small 
investors,  or  for  the  average  investor,  it  is 
imperative  for  the  country  bank. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  problem  before  the 
financial  world  to-day  is  that  of  safeguarding 
the  investments  of  country  banks.  Re- 
cent big  bank  failures  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where throughout  the  country,  due  to  the 
overloading  of  the  bank  with  unsalable 
bonds,  have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  bank- 
ing and  investment  worid  to  this  striking 
menace.  The  Merchants's  Trust  Company, 
of  New  York,  and  the  two  banks  of  Memphis, 
-Tenn.,  which  recently  suspended  payment, 
constitute  a  text  that  should  be  brought 
home  again  and  again  to  every  bank,  to 
every  director  in  a  bank,  and  to  every  de- 
positor in  a  bank. 

For  the  real  onus  of  this  question  rests 
upon,  the  deprsitor.  It  is  his  money  that  is 
involved.  Several  millions  of  people  have 
accounts  in  the  country  banks  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  of  vital  importance,  to  the 
individual  investor  and  depositor  as  well  as 
to  the  individual  bank  and  bank  director,  that 
.the  investment  of  the  deposits  of  these  mil- 
lions of  people  be  wisely  directed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  bank  should  be 
more  explicit  than  it  is.  The  average  deposi- 
tor cannot  tell  just  what  the  bank  owns.  He 
is  to  be  excused,  therefore,  if  he  is  sometimes 
caught  napping.  To  the  average  director 
there  is  no  such  excuse.  The  director  has  a 
r  ght  to  know  just  how  the  surplus  is  in- 
vested; whether  or  not  it  is  safe,  profitable, 
and  readily  available  in  case  of  need. 

The  small  banker  must  be  prepared  for  sud- 
den calls ;  for  sooner  or  later  he  will  have  to 
meet  a  run,  or  use  in  other  emergencies  what 


for  him  are  large  sums.  His  investments  must 
therefore  be  quickly  convertible  into  cash.  An 
undertaking  may  be  safe  in  itself,  but  if  it 
"ties  up"  the  banker's  money  it  is  not  safe  as 
a  banking  investment.  A  course  of  invest- 
ment that  is  disastrous  to  shrewd  financiers 
like  some  who  have  come  to  grief,  can  have 
no  safety  for  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  but 
$50,000    or    $100,000. 

Insistence  upon  this  principle  is  justified 
because  the  temptation  of  tied  up  investments 
is  growing  steadily.  Farm  mortgE^es,  which 
formerly  afforded  investment  for  much  of  the 
money  of  small  banks,  are  becoming  com- 
paratively scarce  in  many  of  theolder  sections 
of  the  country,  and  corporation  bonds  aft 
becoming  more  and  more  common  as  bank 
investments.  The  New  York  banks  at  the 
close  of  1905  held  the  largest  amount  of  bonds 
they  have  ever  held.  Thus  $1,770,000,000 
were  invested,  including  $913,000,000  in  rail- 
road and  $569,000,000  in  municipal  bonds. 
Nearly  17  per  cent,  of  all  deposits  were  then 
invested  in  bonds,  and  probably  there  is  no 
less  invested  now.  A  depositor  who  is  anxious 
to  know  something  of  the  strength  of  his 
bank  can  judge  fairly  well  by  learning  the  pro- 
portion of  its  deposits  represented  by  bonds. 

Because  the  small  banker  must  accept 
none  but  marketable  bonds  it  is  partic- 
ularly hard  for  him  to  make  investments. 
Almost  every  country  banker  is  asking  to- 
day :  "What  can  I  safely  buy?  I  want  good 
security,  but  I  also  want  a  chance  to  show  a 
profit    on    my    investment." 

That  question,  in  one  form  or  another, 
comes  to  the  Wall  Street  bankers  from  thou- 
sands of  small  bankers  every  year.  During 
the  great  bond  sales  of  1905,  when  Wall  Street 
sold  for  Japan  more  than  $150,000,000  vortb 
of  its  bonds,  for  the  Harriman  railroads  more 
than  $125,000,000  worth,  and  for  the  Penn* 
sylvania  more  than  $100,000,000  worth,  tbe 
demand  from  the  country  banker  was  one  of 
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Teat  mainstays  of  the  Wall  Street  market, 
ras  given  the  preference  every  time.  If 
d  for  $25,000  worth  of  the  Japanese  bonds, 
as  likely  to  get  all  he  asked  for,  while  the 
banker  who  bid  for  $250,000  was  given 
aps  $50,000.  The  large  firms  that  con- 
;  to  dispose  of  bond  issues  like  to  sell  to 
try  banks,  because  the  countiy  banks  buy 
avestment,  while  the  city  banks  buy  to 
again  at  a  profit. 

le  country  banker,  therefore,  is  likely  to 
I  prey  to  the  promoter  and  these  under- 
srs — for  the  brokers  and  the  men  who 
s  a  business  of  bond-selling  of  course 
;  together.  He  should  buy  with  the 
test  caution.  If  the  bank  is  to  do 
ly  investing,  the  president  and  the  cashier 
Id  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  Wall  Street 
mce,"  if  not  also  its  details.  They  can- 
ifford  to  lead  the  bank  blindly  into  invest- 
:s  on  the  "  say-so ' '  of  someone  else.  They 
:  learn  the  Wall  Street  ways  that  will  open 
eyes,  and  then  buy  only  with  their  eyes 

lere  are  three  cardinal  points  upon  which 
must  centre  all  their  attention  in  making 
bases  of  bonds.  These  three  are  security 
nds,  fair  income,  and  a  ready  market.  In 
:  lie  profit  with  safety.  Outside  them  lie 
ble  dishonor  and  almost  certain  financial 

le  first  of  these,  security  of  the  funds  in- 
:d,  is  of  course  the  first  aim  of  the  honest 
:er.  Banks  are  practically  trustees  of 
funds    deposited   with    them.     Bankers 

realize  this  cardinal  fact  cannot  go  far 
ig.  Country  bankers  handle  the  funds 
:ople  who  know  little  of  practical  invest- 
;,  and  they  must  invest  these  funds  with 
idom  far  ahead  of  the  wisdom  that  most 
eir  customers  would  use.  Probably  nine 
of  every  ten  of  the  failures  of  country 
tsresult  from  a  failure.to  use  ordinary  in- 
;ence  in  selecting  the  securities  bought 

the  bank's  "reserve"  (emergency)  funds, 
y,  alas,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  bank  offi- 
will  sometimes  "load  up  "  the  bank  with 
stocks  and  bonds  of  companies  which 

themselves  are  promoting.  In  other 
Is,  they  represent  themselves  as  bankers 
g  a  careful,  square-dealing  business,  but 

are  deceiving  their  customers,  violating 

state  or  federal  charters,  and  prostitut- 
tfae  bank  to  their  private  gain  as  pro- 

tTS. 


The  second  requisite  of  safety  is  an  interest 
rate  that  will  make  the  income  profitable;  but 
interest  on  sound  investments  is  almost  never 
high  enough  to  yield  anything  but  a  modest 
return.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  bond  or  stock  east  of  the  Mississippi 
upon  which  the  buyer  can  clear  much  more 
than  5  per  cent,  with  security.  West  of  this 
line  the  rate  is  slightly  higher.  If  any  country 
banker  wants  to  feel  assured  of  safety,  he 
must  exercise  the  most  rigorous  care  when  he 
buys  any  securities  that  yield  more  than  5 
per  cent.  In  New  York,  the  standard  of 
safety  required  for  savings  banks  practically 
shuts  out  all  chance  of  getting  more  than  4^ 
per  cent,  on  investments.  This  standard,  of 
course,  is  rigorous  for  a  national  bank  or 
a  trust  company. 

Discussion  of  the  third  requisite,  a  ready 
market,  will  in  itself  bring  out  all  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  countrj'  bank  investment. 
To  the  individual  investor  a  quick  market 
is  not  indispensable.  If  a  man  can  put  his 
money  into  a  bond  that  he  thinks  is  good  for 
its  interest  regularly  and  for  its  principal  when 
due,  he  is  satisfied  to  buy  it  and  often  finds  no 
need  to  sell  qi  ickly  to  get  cash.  He  buys  for 
"investment  "  in  the  narrowest  sense.  The 
average  country  investor  does  not  care  for 
listed  bonds,  either,  because  he  thinks  they  are 
too  much  open  to  Wall  Street  influences.  He 
likes  bonds  that  never  "move,"  whose  prices 
he  cannot  find  in  the  newspapers,  but  whose 
interest  comes  in  regularly  every  few  months 
and  whose  principal  he  knows  to  be  secured 
by  good  property  that  is  worth  a  substan- 
tial margin  more  than  all  the  outstanding 
bonds. 

It  is  quite  different  with  the  banker.  He 
is  not  buying  a  bond  for  permanent  invest- 
ment. He  ts  making  only  a  temporary  in- 
vestment. He  is  never  quite  sure  that  he 
will  or  can  hold  it  for  a  year.  Therefore  he 
must  have  bonds  that  can  be  readily  sold.  If 
the  Merchants's  Trust  Company  had  followed 
this  axiom,  its  doors  would  not  have  been 
closed  by  the  state  examiner. 

A  safe  purchase  is  a  difficult  one  to  make. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  bank  is  located 
in  an  Ohio  village.  The  village  determines 
to  establish  a  water  system.  The  town  treas- 
urer comes  to  the  bank  president  in  some 
such  way  as  this: 

"Mr.  Goodcash,  we  want  to  sell  $25,000 
worth  of  our  4  per  cent,  thirty  year  bonds  for 
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the  water  system.  We  are  calling  for  bids 
next  Thursday.  We  ought  to  get  par  for 
them.  Why,  property  is  assessed  far  below 
valuation  in  this  town,  and  we  haven't  a  bond 
outstanding.  That  ought  to  be  a  good  prop- 
osition for  you.  Will  you  make  us  a  bid 
on  them?  " 

The  banker  knows  what  this  mtians.  It 
means  that  if  he  refuses  he  will  probably  get 
the  board  "down  on  him,"  and  so  have  the 
hostility  of  some  of  the  strongest  men  in  town. 

"See  here,  Mr.  Goodcash,"  says  the  treas- 
urer, "I  understand  how  you  feel,  though  I 
don't  believe  the  other  bank  here  feels  so.  But 
I'd  rather  let  you  in  on  this  than  them.  I'll 
tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  won't  be  using 
all  this  money  at  once.  We  will  deposit  it 
with  you.  at  the  legal  rate,  to  be  drawn  on 
as  we  need  it;  we  will  make  your  bank  the 
town  depository. " 

Usually  the  purchase  is  made.  But,  if  any- 
thing like  a  panic  comes  on.  or  there  are 
any  unexpected  demands  on  him  during 
the  next  year,  the  banker  will  be  obliged  to 
hawk  those  town  bonds  about  the  state  as  a 
peddler,  at  the  doors  of  larger  banks.  An 
extreme  case  came  to  light  recently,  though 
names  have  not  been  published.  "The  presi- 
dent of  a  foundry  company  came  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  small  country  bank  in  the  summer 
of  1902.     He  had  this  proposition'  to  make: 

"I  want  to  expand  our  business.  I  want 
$150,000,  and  I  will  pay  6  per  cent,  on  it.  Our 
payroll  is  $2,500  per  week.  We  have  been 
paying  ofE  in  cash,  but  I  think  we  shall  start 
using  checks.  If  you  want  to  take  S150.000 
of  our  bonds  at  par  we  will  put  our  accounts 
with  you.  The  first  year,  you  will  have  at 
least  $75,000  in  current  accounts.  You  need 
not  pay  interest  on  it.  We  pay  6  per  cent,  on 
the  loan,  and  you  ought  to  get  about  $3,000 
a  year  of  profit  out  of  our  business.  Practi- 
cally, this  means  8  per  cent,  to  you  on  this 
$150,000." 

The  banker  knew  that  the  business  was  per- 
jectly  solvent,  would  pay  all  its  debts,  and  was 
clear  of  mortgajje.  The  paying  off  of  the  men 
meant  to  him  that  two  hundred  employees, 
earning  money,  would  come  to  his  counter 
every  week.  But  the  bonds  would  not  be 
worth  their  weight  in  lead  it  he  had  to  sell 
them  quickly.  He  took  the  offer,  however, 
and  within  six  months,  the  employees  of  the 
foundry  company  were  dcpo.'^i'ing  an  average 
of  $300  a  week  with  him  in  small  accounts. 


Then  "tight  money"  came.      His   depos- 
itors   began  to  draw  down  their   accotnls- 
Other  banks  were  hard  hit  and  could  not  help 
The  bank  ran  short  of  cash.     For  everj"  dolliir 
that  came  in  as  deposits,  five  went  out  as 
withdrawals.     Yet   the   bank    was   perfectly 
solvent,  and  the  $150,000  of  reserve  invested 
in  the  bonds  was  perfectly  secure,  for  the 
foundry  business  was  as  solid  as  a  rock.     But 
actual  money  had  to  be  got.     The  bank  pres- 
ident went  imploringly  to  the  foundry  pres- 
ident.    He  was  met  with  a  sympathetic  but 
firm  refusal  to  take  up  the  bonds.     The  com- 
pany itself  was  husbanding  cash  against  fcs- 
sible   worse    conditions.     It  would    pay  the 
interest  regularly,  and  the  principal  when  di  c. 
but  it  would  not  redeem  its  bonds  before  they 
matured.     In  the  end.  these  perfectly  gocd 
bonds  were  offered  for  sale  at  auction.     Thm 
only  did  the  foundry  company,  rather  than 
see  its  paper  depreciated  by  a  sacrifice  sale. 
come  to  the  rescue.     Its  action  barely  saved 
the  bank  from  collapse. 

The  smaller  the  bank,  the  greater  danger. 
Any  bank  that  has  more  than  10  percent,  of 
its  deposits  tied  up  in  securities  that  cannot 
be  sold  quickly  and  easily  is  running  an  un- 
warranted risk — a  risk  not  justified  by  the 
chance  of  profit.  The  bank  president  who 
allows  either  city,  industrial,  or  personal 
pressure  to  dictate  the  investment  of  his  sur- 
plus in  unmarketable  bonds  is  a  bank  presi- 
dent who  is  false  to  his  trust. 

These  are  the  principles  that  must  control 
the  small  banker  in  investing  the  bank  fund?. 
Only  a  word  is  possible  about  the  practical 
question:  What  kinds  of  bonds  meet  tht-o 
requirements?  In  corporation  bonds,  these 
listed  on  the  exchanges  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  Louis 
are  by  far  the  most  desirable.  If  the  selection 
is  made  with  fair  caution  and  good  advice,  the 
bonds  can  generally  be  sold  quickly — by  tele- 
gram, perhaps — and  funds  rushed  forward 
through  the  bank's  brokers  almost  instantly 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  bank.  The  country 
bank  that  has  a  New  York  correspondent, 
can,  it  is  safe  to  say,  get  the  money  for  good 
sterling  bonds  of  this  character  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  can  communicate  with  its  New 
York  representative. 

Except  in  boom  times,  farm  land  or  im- 
proved real  estate  mortgages  on  known'prcf- 
erty  arc  safe  and  fairly  negotiable,  if  wdl 
drawn. 
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lAT  SORT  OF  POLICIES  TO  BUY  UNDER  GIVEN  CONDITIONS, 

WHAT    SORT    OF    COMPANIES,    AND    WHAT    THEY   OUGHT 

COST— PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES   OF  POLICYHOLDERS,  GOOD 

D  BAD— WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  A    BAD  POLICY— THE  PRESENT 

^UATION  AND  SOME  GOOD  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  TO  FOLLOW 


LTHOUGH  every  second  white  man 

Lin  the  continental  United  States  has 
life  insurance  in  some  form,  very  few 
,  clearly  understand  their  policies.  A 
insurance  policy  was  a  thing  taken  for 
tted  by  most  of  us  till  a  year  ago.  It  was 
od  thing  to  have,  of  course ;  and  with  this 
.•iction  the  thought  of  the  average  man 
ped.     He  had  bought  the  kind  of  policy 

the  life  insurance  agent  had  most  strongly 
mmended,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
even  read  it  carefully.  Although  it  is  an 
srtant  contract,  he  had  not  consulted  a 
/er  about  it  nor  any  other  man  of  know- 
e.     He    had    simply   been   persuaded  to 

it.      He  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
ight. 
he  best  result  of  the  insurance  investiga- 

and  of  the  discussion  thiit  it  has  pro- 
;d  is  the  awakening  of  the  pubHc  to  its 

ignorance  of  the  whole  subject.  Life  in- 
nce  is  a  good  thing — for  prudent  men  who 
3  persons  dependent  on  them  it  is  a  nec- 
ry  thing.  But  there  arc  as  great  differences 
reen  policies  as  there  are  between  houses 
iny  other  kind  of  property;  arid  this 
ition  now  confronts  the  multitude  of 
:yholders:  Is  my  policy  the  best  for  my 
x>se?  And  men  who  buy  life  insurance 
after  will  try  to  understand  just  what 
'  are  buying, 
et,  this  is  information  that  is   hard  to 

The  agent  has,  as  a  rule,  hitherto  offered 

advised  the  purchase  of  those  policies 
yielded    him    the    largest    commission 


rather  than  those  that  gave  the  greatest 
amount  of  protection  for  the  moni'v  [laid. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  has  nearly  all 
been  written  and  published  by  the  insurance 
companies  themselves.  It  has  been  difficult 
for  a  man  to  find  out  from  any  unbiased 
source  of  information  what  kind  of  policy 
would  fit  his  case  best,  which  is  the  best  com- . 
pany  for  him  to  buy  a  policy  from,  or  how 
much  it  ought  to  cost. 

In  this  state  of  general  ignorance  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  revelations  of  mismanage- 
ment by  the  great  New  York  companies 
caused  a  panic  among  many  policyholders. 
Many  jwrmitted  their  policies  to  lapse.  Many 
more  surrendered  their  policies  and  took 
the  cash  surrender  value  for  them — in  most 
cases  very  foolishly.  Almost  all  such  trans- 
actions were  unwise,  for  these  very  com- 
panies whose  mismanagement  has  been  so 
scandalous  are  all  solvent.  Their  solvency 
has  not  for  a  moment  been  questioned.  In 
fact,  their  policies  are  likely  to  be  worth  more 
in  the  near  future  than  they  were  in  the  re- 
cent past,  because  these  abuses  will  now  cer- 
tainly not  be  immediately  repeated.  They 
will  pay  larger  dividends  and  they  will  have 
larger  funds  to  pay  dividends  from  because  of 
lapses  and  surrenders,  and  also  because  these 
funds  will  be  better  managed. 

Moreover,  these  big  companies  had  so  filled 
the  public  mind  by  their  noisy  activity  to 
"break  all  records"  that  a  large  part  of  the 
public  had  forgotten  that  there  are  many 
other  life  insurance  companies  in  the  country — 
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companies  that  have  all  the  while  been  con- 
servatively managed  and  that  sell  safe  in- 
surance for  very  much  lower  rates  than  the 
rates  charged  for  the  investment  policies  tn 
the  big  companies  whose  agents  thrust  these 
high-priced  policies  on  the  public  with  such 
vigor  and  success. 

For  these  reasons  it  has  seemed  to  The 
World's  Work  that  it  would  do  a  good  pub 
lie  service  by  giving  a  large  part  of  this 
month's  magazine  to  a  simple  and  straight- 
forward explanation  of  life  insurance.  The 
articles  that  follow  are  meant  to  be  a  plain 
guide  both  to  those  who  have  pohcies  and  to 
those  who  wish  or  ought  to  buy  policies. 
The  main  general  conclusions  reached  after 
this  pretty  thorough  study  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  of  the  insurance  situation  are  these: 
Every  man  who  has  any  person  in  any  way 
dependent  on  his  earnings  ought,  as  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  his  life,  to  carry  life  insurance. 
The  amount  and  the  form  (that  is,  whether 
"fraternal"  insurance  or  what  kind  of 
policy)  differs  with  all  the  differences  in  age 
and  financial  condition  and  particular  pur- 
poses in  view. 

Every  such  man  ought  to  insure  his  life  as 
soon  as  he  can,  because  the  younger  he  is, 
the  cheaper  he  can  buy  insurance. 

Many  men  whose  incomes  are  small  will 
find  the  cheapest  insurance,  in  limited 
amounts,  in  some  of  the  "  fraternal "  organiza- 
tions. But  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in 
selecting  the  organization.  Some  are  well- 
managed,  and  some  are  not.  Well-managed 
organizations  of  this  kind  are  safe  so  long  as 
they  are  active  in  taking  in  new  and  young 
members. 

But  every  man  who  can  afford  it  ought  to 
have  insurance  also  in  some  well-managed 
life  insurance  company.  Before  deciding  in 
which  company  to  insure,  he  ought  to  com- 
pare the  policies  of  the  same  kind  offered  by 
several  companies;  and  he  ought  to  find  out 
what  he  can  about  the  management  of  them 
all.  Above  all  he  should  understand  every 
clause  in  such  a  contract  before  he  signs  it, 
and  know  exactly  what  he  is  buying. 

As  a  rule,  straight  life  insurance  policies 
are  the  best— cither  term  insurance  or  level 
premium.  Such  a  policy  can  yield  nothing 
to  the  insured.  He  has  "to  die  to  win. "  But 
the  purpose  of  insurance  is  to  benefit  some  de- 
pendent person  after  the  insured  is  dead;  and 
for  a  given  sum,  to  be  paid  regularly,  a  far 


greater  benefit  can  be  bo;^ht  in  a  straight 
life  policy  than  in  any  other  form. 

The  one  argument  in  favor  of  investment 
insurance  is,  that  a  man  will  not  save  his 
money  and  invest  it  if  he  does  not  buy  a  policy 
which  tends  to  force  him  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  a  man  who  buys  such  a 
policy,  in  order  to  force  himself  to  save,  either 
sells  the  policy  at  some  time  cf  financial  stress 
or  at  least  borrows  money  on  it.  Then  he  de- 
feats the  very  purpose  of  it.  To  pay  money 
to  an  insurance  company  as  an  investment 
and  then  to  borrow  a  part  of  it  back  at  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  company  pays 
— this  surely  is  not  thrifty. 

If  a  man  wishes  to  buy  an  income  for  him- 
self during  his  old  age,  he  need  not  combine 
that  transaction  with  life  insurance.  A  good 
trust  company  will  do  him  this  service.  He 
can  make  an  agreement  with  the  trust  com- 
pany to  deposit  a  definite  sum  at  regular  in- 
tervals, in  consideration  of  which  the  com- 
pany will  pay  him  a  fixed  endowment  sum 
after  a  specified  time.  The  sum  consists  of  his 
payments  plus  the  compound  interest.  He 
can  withdraw  this  as  he  pleases — all  in  one 
sum,  or  in  any  amount  as  he  needs  it. 

Or,  better  yet,  if  he  is  a  good  business  man, 
he  can  make  safe  investments  that  will  pay 
him  better  than  either  trust  companies  or  in- 
surance companies. 

The  one  great  beneficial  result  of  the  insur- 
ance scandals  has  been  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
public  that  insurance  and  investment  are  two 
different  things,  and  thai  an  insurance  company 
is  not  the  best  kind  of  investment  company — ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  those  persons  who  cannot 
even  save  money  except  under  the  force  of  a 
policy. 

Before  you  buy  a  policy,  understand  it  thor- 
oughly. Get  information  about  as  many 
kinds  of  policies  as  possible  and  about  the 
same  kinds  of  policies  issued  by  different  com- 
panies. Consult  your  lawyer  or  some  other 
person  who  knows  the  subject.  Do  not  bay  a 
policy  so  costly  that  it  will  keep  your  nose 
constantly  on  the  grindstone  to  pay  for  it;  for, 
if  you  have  to  borrow  money  on  a  policy,  orto 
sell  it,  or  to  let  it  lapse,  you  make  a  losing 
bargain.  Insure — that  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  prudent  man;  but  insure  witbin 
your  income.  Save  money  also,  and  invest 
it  the  best  you  can.  But  do  not  assume  tlut 
you  must  combine  your  investments  with 
your  insurance. 
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THE  FAR-REACHING  AND  WHOLESOME  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE 
ARMSTRONG  COMMITTEE— A  WELL-WORKED-OUT  PLAN  TO  CHANGE  THE 
WHOLE    LIFE    INSURANCE    SYSTEM    AND    PUT    IT    ON    A    SOUND    BASIS 


I 


N  condensed  form  the  main  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Armstrong  Investigating 
Committee's  report  are  the  following : 


(i)  Investments  in  stocks  of  banks  and  trust 
companies,  in  the  common  stock  of  any  corporation, 
in  syndicate  participations,  and  in  speculative  bonds 
forbidden. 

(a)  No  political  contributions  or  lobby  expen- 
ditures. 

(3)  PuU  publicity  regarding  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. 

(4)  New  business  of  the  "big  three"  com- 
panies restricted  to  $150,000,000  a  year  apiece 
and  the  businessof  other  companies  limited. 

(5)  Agents'  commissions  to  be  based  on  the 
amount  of  the  policy  and  not  on  the  amount  of  the 
premium. 

(6)  Only  four  kinds  of  standard  policies  to  be 
permitted — term,  straight  life,  limited  payment  and 
endowment, 

(7)  Investment  policies  to  be  discouraged 
and  deferred  dividends  forbidden. 

(8)  All  dividends  on  participating  policies  to 
be   apportioned   annually. 

(9}  No  company  to.  be  permitted  to.  sell  both 
participating   and    non- participating    policies. 

(ro)  The  present  trustees  of  mutual  com- 
panies to  go.  New  ones  to  be  elected  under  a 
system  whereby  the  policyholders  really  elect. 

For  four  mcnths  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  New  York  Legislature  investi- 
gated the  conduct  of  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  New  York.  It  then  spent  two 
months  digesting  and  stunmarizing  the  facts 
which  it  had  gathered,  and  drawing  con- 
chisicns  from  them,  which  were  reported  in  a 
book  of  319  pages  to  the  Legislature.  The 
main  part  of  the  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
oommittee.  He  was  assisted  by  his  asso- 
ciates, Hr.  James  McKeen  and  Mr.  Matthew 
C.  Flemit^,  and  was  greatly  aided  in  tech- 
nical matters  by  Mr.  M.  M.  Dawson,  the  well- 
known  actuary.  The  members  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  were  Senators  Armstn^ng, 
Tully  and  Ricrdan  ?nd  Assemblymen  Rx-gers, 


Cox,  Wemple,  Prentice,  and  McKeown.  Al- 
though ■  the  committee  has  no  power  over 
the  life  insurance  business  in  states  other 
than  New  York,  its  recommendations  if  put 
into  law  will  regulate  the  great  life  insurance 
companies  of  New  York  City,  which  have 
outstanding  half  of  the  life  insurance  protec- 
tion sold  by  all  the  old-line  companies  through- 
out the  country.  These  companies  were  the 
originators,  and  are  now  the  chief  ex.ponents, 
of  the  system  of  deferred  dividend  policies, 
and  combination  life  and  endowment  policies, 
both  of  which  combine  investment,  or  spec- 
ulative features,  with  life  insurance  protection. 
Moreover,  any  changes  in  the  New  York  in- 
surance law  will  apply  to  all  other  life  insur- 
ance companies  doing  business  in  the  state. 
Accordingly,  to  whatever  extent  the  recom 
mendations  of  the  Armstrong  committee 
become  law  they  will  remodel  the  whole  in- 
surance system  of  the  country. 

The  greatest  results  of  the  con^mittee's 
work  will  be  not  in  the  provisions  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  for  prohibiting  fu- 
ture campaign  contriVjutions  and  lobby  funds, 
but  in  the  whole  new  plan  of  insurance  which 
it  has  outlined.  This  will  eliminate  the 
huge  irresponsible  suri)lus  of  the  companies. 
It  will  make  it  Vj  the  interest  of  the  agent  to 
sell  straight  life  insurance  jxdicies  instead  of 
investment  ix)licies,  thereby  reversing  the 
practice  of  the  past.  It  will  destnjy  the  Wall 
Street  control  of  life  insurance  assets. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  are 
in  two  classes:  those  providing  penalties  for 
the  wnjng-dning  of  ofTirials,  and  thrjse  re- 
constructing the  insurance  system  by  prfi- 
hibiting  the  issue  of  deferred  dividend  ixdicie*. 
making  life  insurance  non -forfeitable  and  ir- 
revoriible,  cf.mpclling  full  jtublicity  and  an 
annual  arcounting  by  the  companies,  and  re- 
quiring the  public  registry  of  all  iK(li<:yholders, 
and  the  elertion  of  the  man;ii;ing  oUi'-erH  of 
lhccompani<:s  by  the jydicyholders  themselves. 
It  is  retcmmcnded  that  Ihe  iruittccsof  the  two 
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great  mutual  companies,  the  Mutual  and  the 
New  York  Life,  be  all  legislated  out  of  office, 
and  the  new  election  held,  not  this  spring  as 
usual,  but  next  November,  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  state  department.  In  the 
case  of  the  Equitable,  which  is  a  semi- 
mutual  company,  containing  in  its  charter 
the  provision  that  all  profits  belong  to  the 
policyholders,  except  7  per  cent,  dividends  on 
the  $100,000  capital  stock,  the  committee  rec- 
ommended that  the  t;x>licyholdcrs  shall  have 
a  direct  vote  for  the  trustees.  This,  if  carried 
out,  will  eliminate  the  stock  control,  because 
the  policyholders  votmg  as  the  owners  of  assets 
of  more  than  $400,000,000  would  overwhelm- 
ingly outvote  the  stockholders,  with  their  in- 
vestment of  $100,000.  The  502  shares  of 
Equitable  stock  for  which  Mr.  Thomas  F. 
Ryan  paid  $2,500,000  would  under  this 
arrangement  have  simply  the  value  of  a 
$50,300  gilt-edged  investment  on  a  7  percent, 
basis. 

EXPEKSES   MUST    BE    REDUCED 

The  policyholders  will  be  great  financial 
gainers  by   the   proposed   restriction    to   be 
placed  on  the  cost  of  management.     The  enor- 
mous commissions  to  agents  for  new  business 
must  cease.     Deferred  dividends  and  an  irre- 
sponsible surj>Ius  will  be  abolished.     Hence- 
forth all  new  business  is  to  be  kept  in  a  sep- 
arate account  for  five  years,  whereupon  it  be- 
comes old  business.     No  commissions  on  re- 
newals are  allowed  which  extend  beyond  6ve 
years.     No    bonuses,   rewards,   or  prizes   to 
agents  are  permitted,  and  there  will  be  no 
mixed  system  of  payments  to  agents:  they 
must  receive  all  salary  or  all  commissions. 
Whether  salary  or  commissions,  the  account 
must  be  kept  separately,  and  charged  to  the 
new  business.     The  expense  loading  and  the 
saving  through  the  companies'  having  to  pay 
fewer  death  losses  than  they  figure  on  for  the 
first  five  years  must  pay  all  the  expenses  for 
getting  the  new  business.     This  will  prohibit 
the  payments  of  exorbitant  commissions,  as 
the  committee  recommended  that  it  be  made 
a  crime  to  pay  any  larger  sums  to  agents  than 
the  new  business  itself  provides.     It  will  also 
put  a  stop  at  once  to  the  annual'diversion  of 
eight  or  ten  milHon  dollars  of  the  old  policy- 
holders'  money,  to   what  former  President 
McCurdy  of  the  Mutual  Life  termed   "the 
missionary  and  philanthropic  work  of  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  life  insurance." 


Still  further  to  lower  the   excessive  com- 
petitive   cost  of    business,    the    committee 
provides  that  the  three  big  New  York  com- 
panies shall  not  issue  more  than  $150,000,000 
of  new  business  a  year.     This  about  equals 
their    present    annual    loss    through    deaths. 
maturities,    expirations,    and    lapses.     This 
means  that  these  companies  shall  grow  no 
bigger.     To   restrict  the  smaller  companies 
from  expensive  competition  there  is  a  per- 
centage scale  of  limitation  upon  their  busines.s. 
The  committee  says  that  it  hopes  to  see  the 
day  when  men  can  go  to  a  branch  office  and  be 
insured    without   paying    any    agent's    com- 
mission.    But  as  it  considers  it  too  radical  a 
change  to  abolish  the  whole  agency  system 
by  law,  it  offers  reforms  leading  to  a  gradual 
abolition    of    agent's    high    commissions  by 
destroying  the  inducement  for  paying  them. 
Restricting  the  amount  of  insurance  which 
any  company  can  issue  in  any  one  vear  will 
necessarily  result  in  a  great  reduction  of  the 
agency  force,  and  gradually  tend  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  direct  insurance  for  solicitation. 

INVESTMENT    POLICIES   DISCOURAGED 

The  abolition  of  combination  investment 
policies  is  another  tendency.  Instead  '.f  an 
agent's  hereafter  receiving  a  much  larger 
commission  for  selling  a  combination  inve?i- 
ment  policy  than  for  selling  a  straight  li'e 
policy,  all  commissions  are  to  be  uniform,  anil 
based  sulely  on  the  amount  uf  life  insurance 
protection  the  policyholder  buys.  By  this 
new  system  the  agent  who  sells  a  $15  term 
policy  will  get  as  high  a  commission  as  if  he 
sold  a  $50  endowment  policy.  If  the  prrs- 
pective  policyholder  can  afford  to  pay  a  S50 
premium,  it  will  therefore  be  to  the  interest  0: 
the  agent  to  sell  him  a  $3,000  pure  life  \w]-.i) 
rather  than  a  $1,000  investment  policy.  Tiie 
payments  by  the  insured  will  be  appro.^im- 
ately  the  same  in  each  case.  The  agent'? 
interest  will  be  to  sell  the  purer  a:ii 
cheaper  article. 

POLICIES   CONFINED   TO   FOUR    FORMS 

All  policy  forms  are  to  be  stanilardi?.?.!  .nl 
classified.  Instead  of  hundreds  of  frrms  il 
policies,  there  are  to  be  four:  term.  straiKhi 
life,  limited  payment,  and  endowment.  The 
same  forms  must  be  used  by  all  companies, 
so  that  a  comparison  of  premium  rates  vill 
enable  the  policyholders  to  determine  what 
companies  sell  life  insurance  cheapest.    Tlus, 
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le  restrictions  on  commissions,  will 
ly  and  effectively  wipe  out  the  com- 
1  of  in\'estment  and  life  insurance 
ion.  The  alluring  deceptions  of  gold 
Dlicies  will  be  abolished. 
eport  further  provides  that  policies  be 
ible  and  no  n-forf citable.  Should  a 
older  for  any  reason  discontinue  his 
n  payments,  all  the  excess  charges 
le  has  paid,  above  the  actual  cost  of 

insurance  protection  which  he  lias 
1,  are  to  become  automatically  con- 

into  extended  life  insurance.  Of 
he  will  not  get  as  much  life  insurance 
ion  as  if  he  had  continued  his  pay- 
but  to  the  extent  that  he  has  paid  he 
eive  credit  on  the  books  of  the  corn- 
Phis  credit  will  amount  to  at  least  four- 

his  contributions. 

sale  of  participating  and    non-parti- 
j  policies  by  the  same  company  is  pro- 
Ail    companies    which    are    either 

or  semi-mutual,  such  as  the  Equi- 
it  is  recommended — must  henceforth 
dy  participating  policies.  They  must 
y  credit  to  every  poHcyholder  all  the 
charges  in  their  premiums,  levied  to 

for  contingencies  that  did  not  arise. 
licyhoWers  will  be  divided  into  two 

those  who  have  been  insured  less 
■e  years,  and  those  who  have  been  in- 
icre  than  five  years.  The  savings  from 
charges  on  each  class  of  policy  are  to 
puted  separately,  and  annually  cred- 

tlie  policyholders  according  to  their 
Since  new  policyholders  must  hence- 
ay  for  their  own  medical  examinations 
their  insurance,  their  dividends  will  not 
miount  to  much.  But  the  dividends  of 
policyholders  will  be  correspondingly 

The  recommendation  that  the  com- 
ic obliged  to  keep  the  cost  of  manage- 
nd  taxes  within  the  amount  appor- 
from  each  policy  for  this  purpose,  will 
;  the  diversion  of  other  funds  to  paying 
gant  expenses.  If  this  provision  had 
y  been  in  force,  it  woul<i  almost  have 

the    1904   dividends    to    the   policy- 

of  the    Mutual   Life  of  New   York. 

EPERRED    DIVIDENDS    ABOLISHED 

■epi  Tt  recommends  that  deferred  div- 

,be    prohibited.      Deferred     dividend 

■  already  issued  are  not  canceled,  but 

)vided  that  an  annual  accounting  shall 


be  made  to  holders  of  deferred  dividend  pol- 
icies. Instead  of  holding  deferred  dividends 
as  an  irresponsible  surplus  fund,  the  amount 
of  each  annual  dividend  must  be  set  apart  an- 
nually for  their  payment  at  the  end  of  the 
dividend  period.  The  fund  so  set  apart  must 
be  regarded  as  a  liability  to  the  policyholders 
instead  of  as  a  surplus  to  be  speculated  with. 
Non-participating  policies  may  be  sold  by 
stock  hfe  insiu-ance  companies  which  do  not 
hold  themselves  out  as  semi-matual  com- 
panies. The  policyholder  may  either  take  a 
participating  policy  in  such  a  company  by 
which  the  amount  of  his  premium  payments 
and  the  face  of  the  policy  aretx)th  diifinitely 
fixed,  or  he  may  insure  in  a  nutaal  or  semi- 
mutual  company  in  which  his  policy  mjsL 
provide  that  all  the  excess  charges  are  to  be 
credited  to  him.  This  credit  may  take  th3 
form  of  either  a  reduction  on  the  premium 
payments,  or  it  may  be  credited  on  the  pre- 
mium payments  for  additional  insurance.  The 
result  is  that  the  excess  charges  will  go  to 
reducing  the  cost  of  life  insurance  protection 
instead  of  to  gents'  commissions,  expenses 
of  management,  and  financial  promotions  and 
syndicates. 

A    CLEAR   SWEEP   OF    OFFICERS 

In  order  to  insure  that  these  reforms  are 
honestly  and  effectively  carried  out  by  the 
companies,  the  report  provides  for  the  ousting 
of  the  present  management  and  for  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  electing  the  trustesi. 
The  most  valuable  features  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  fraternal  societies  have  be:::i 
adapted  to  attain  this  result.  Indeed,  should 
all  these  recommendations  be^'ome  law,  the 
mutual  companies  that  comply  with  them 
will  have  adopted  what  is  most  valuable  in 
the  fraternal  societies  beside  retaining  sta- 
bility and  solvency.  Instead  of  the  great 
companies'  being  mutual  in  name  only,  in- 
stead of  the  trustees  being  a  self  perpetuated 
body  re-elected  by  perpetual  proxies  collected 
by  the  agents  at  the  cost  of  the  poHcyholders. 
they  are  to  be  freed  from  Wall  Street  control 
unless  the  present  bankers,  brokers,  and  rail- 
road men  on  the  boards  of  trustees  openly  and 
frankly  secure  a  majority  vote  of  the  policy- 
holders for  their  continuance  in  power.  This 
is  not  likely. 

POLICYHOLDERS    GIVEN    CONTROL 

It  is  recommended  that  existing  proxies  be 
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made  void.  This  would  nullify  the  proxies 
which  have  been  collected.  A  new  start  is 
advised,  and  that  the  spring  elections  be  post- 
poned until  November.  Each  company  must 
make  up  a  full  list  of  all  policyholders  insured 
to  the  amount  of  $i,ooo  or  more;  and  this 
list  with  the  names  and  addresses  must  be 
filed  with  the  state  insurance  department  five 
months  before  the  election.  This  list  is  to  be 
public,  the  ccmmittee  recommends,  and  must 
permit  of  the  organization  of  policyholders  by 
cities,  counties,  and  states  and  also  of  the 
same  conaperation  between  groups  of  policy- 
holders as  now  exists  in  the  fraternal  societies. 
Four  months  before  the  election  day  the  board 
of  trustees  may  file  with  the  state  insurance 
department  their  nominations  for  their  succes- 
sors. Within  a  month  thereafter  any  hun- 
dred policyholders  may  file  an  opposition 
ticket.  Each  mutual  company  must  then 
print  on  one  ticket  the  names  of  all  candidates 
whose  nominations  have  been  filed,  and  this 
printed  ticket  is  to  be  sent  by  mail  to  every 
policyholder.  The  policyholders  may  vote 
in  person  or  by  mail  or  by  proxy.  Every 
proxy,  however,  must  be  dated  within  two 
months  of  the  election  and  after  the  policy- 
holders have  recci%'ed  the  names  for  candi- 
dates. Proxies  may  be  voted  only  for  the 
candidates  who  have  been  publicly  nominated. 
and  provision  is  made  to  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  dummies  and  the  snap  substitution  of 
other  trustees.  The  first  election  of  the 
New  York  mutual  companies  is  to  be  held 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  insurance 
department. 

INVESTMENTS    RESTRICTED 

The  recommended  restriction  of  the  in- 
vestment of  the  assets  will  also  tend  to  pre- 
vent Wall  Street  control  by  making  it  unprofit- 
able. This  is  a  return  to  the  old  insurance 
law  of  New  York,  At  present  a  great  part  of 
the  assets  are  invested  in  stocks  of  banks  and 
trust  companies,  in  the  common  stocks  of 
other  cor^jorat ions,  in  syndicate  participations, 
and  in  speculative  bonds.  The  power  to  in- 
vest has  been  of  great  value  to  the  individual 
trustees,  for  it  enabled  them  to  enhance  the 
selling  price  of  securities  in  which  they  were 
individually  interested.  In  many  cases  the 
trustees,  through  banking  firms,  sold  to  their 
own  insurance  companies  securities  which  they 
themselves  manufactured  and  put  upon  the 
market.    The  net  return  of  many  of  these 


investments  has  been  only  a  or  2^  per  cent, 
since  the  cream  of  the  profits  had  already 
been  skimmed  oS  before  they  came  into  the 
company's  treasury.  All  this  is  to  be  done 
away  with.  None  of  these  companies,  if  the 
committee's  recommendations  become  law, 
may  henceforth  own  any  stock  of  any  nattire 
whatsoever,  or  lend  money  upon  it,  and  they 
may  not  invest  in  any  bonds  which  are  se- 
cured by  stock  collateral,  since  those  bonds 
are  nothing  but  a  form  of  stock.  All  clock 
and  bonds  of  this  nature  now  owned  must 
gradually  be  disposed  of,  the  sales  to  be  com- 
plete within  five  years.  They  also  mar  not 
own  any  real  estate  except  what  is  actoally 
used  or  which  is  acquired  under  foreclosure. 
Real  estate  acquired  by  foreclosure  must  & 
promptly  sold. 

These  are,  in  efFect,  the  restrictioiis  tbat 
apply  to  savings  banks.  They  will  result  id 
lopping  off  all  the  investments  which  bring  in 
a  return  of  less  than  the  reserve  requirements. 
The  assets  will  henceforth  show  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  which  in.  all  mutual  companies 
will  have  to  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
participating  policyholders.  Since  the  bank- 
ers, promoters,  and  syndicators  can  make 
no  speculative  profits  by  filling  life  insurance 
treasuries  with  conservative  real  estate  mort- 
gages, national,  state,  city,  and  town  bonds 
and  first  railroad  mortgages,  their  great 
source  of  past  profit  will  be  cut  off.  All 
subsidiary  banks  and  trust  companies  will 
also  be  cut  off.  Every  purchase  of  securities 
of  any  kind,  and  every  loan,  must  be  made 
public,  together  with  the  price  paid  and  the 
name  of  the  seller  and  the  broker  making  the 
sale. 

PUBLICITY 

Full  publicity  is  provided  regarding  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  and  all  the  expenses 
of  management.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  committee  to  fix  specific  salaries,  but 
the  total  of  all  salaries  is  restricted  to  the  ex- 
pense loading  of  premiums.  To  overrun  this 
expense  loading  is  made  a  crime. 

This  report  marks  the  new  era  of  life  in- 
surance. Every  credit  for  it  is  due  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  who  unanimously 
endorsed  the  able  summary  of  facts  and  the 
wholesome  recommendations  prepared  by 
the  counsel.  But  back  of  it  all  is,  and  has 
been,  public  opinion,  the  educated,  intelligent 
sentiment  of   the  mmraunitv. 
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CHANGES    IN    THE   "BIG    THREE- 
COMPANIES 

THE  MEN  WHO  MUST  BRING  REFORM  IN  THE  EQUITABLE.  THE  MUTUAL  AND  THE 
NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— WHO  THE  NEW  OFFICERS  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGERS  OF  THESE  COMPANIES  ARE— THEIR    HOUSE-CLEANING  COMMITTEES 

BY 

Q.  P. 


OPPORTUNITY  never  opened  a  wider 
door  than  to  the  present  masters  of 
the  "  Big  Three  "  life  insurance  com- 
[pames.  the  Equitable,   the  Mutual,   and  the 
[New   York    Life.     It   is  for  them  to   make 
[such  reforms  as  will  restore  public  confidence 
the  great  corporations  of  whose  affairs  they 
Lare  trustees.     It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
[policyholders   or  even    the  law  to    do    this. 
[The  policyholders  of  the  Equitable  have — as 
I  policyholders — no  vote  in  its  aflairs,  because 
the  Equitable  is  a  stock  company,  and  one 
lan  owns  the  majority  of  the  stock,  in  spite 
of  the  trustee  arrangement  under  which  it  is 
now  held.     The  policyholders  of  the  Mutual 
ind   the  New  York  Life  have  the  power  to 
"Ote  for  the  trustees,  but  to  change  the  ma- 
jrity  of  the  board  would  take  several  years,  as 
nly  a  fraction  of  the  trustees  retire  annually. 


This  situation  places  full  responsibilityupon 
the  new  masters  of  these  companies,  and  every 
one  of  the  three  companies  has  changed  its 
masters  as  a  result  of  the  public  investigation 
of  its  affairs  and  the  exposure  of  the  derelic- 
tions of  the  men  formerly  highest  in  its  or- 
ganization. The  law  cannot  change  insurance 
contracts  already  in  existence;  it  can  merely 
provide  what  fut-ure  policies  shall  be.  For 
justice,  the  present  policyholders  must  thus 
rely  upon  the  present  management,  upon  its 
honesty,  its  efficiency,  and  the  consciences  of 
the  individuals  who  compose  it.  The  man- 
agement of  each  company  can  do  more  than 
either  legislation  or  the  courts,  because  its 
members  are  free  to  make  what  reforms  they 
will,  whereas  the  New  York  legislature  at  most 
can  only  adopt  general  amendments  to  the 
present    system,    and    can    provide    by    law 
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neither  honesty    nor  intelligence  to  the 
now  in  control. 

Human  nature  has  not  changed  within  t 
past  year  either  in  life  insurance  or  in  iui; 
other  field  of  activity.     What  has  changed  ii 
the    puthc.     Their    ignorance    has    changfd 
to  knowledge ;  their  quiescence  has  changed  to 
indignation.     This  change  of  the  public  has 
had  its  influence  on  the  boards  of  truaU'ts. 
Th43  two  mutual   companies    have  appointed 
house*  cli' an  inn  committees  which    have  rfiU- 
jentlv  labored  to  do  what  their  name  implies. 
Tlie  Mutual's  house-cleaning  commiilee  madi 
a  good  beginning  in  ousting  the  McCurdy  fanv 
ily   who    had   fattened  upon  the   corapary'! 
treasury.     The  New  York  Life's  house-clcaO' 
ing  committee  has  also  made  a  good  beginm; 
inexposing  and  denouncing  the  former  Kami 
ton  "boodle    fund.'*  and  in    directing    tha 
suit  should  be  brought  to  coniptd  the  rt-pay 
ment  of   51,^47,383    from   former  President 
McCall.  Mr-  Andrew  Hamilton,  and  Mr.Gcorgt 
W.  Perkins.     This  is  a  good    beginning  o 
rehabilitation  after  the  evils  of  the  past,  but 
the  woTitof  these  committees  will  nut  be  com 
pk'te  unless  they  go  tuiiher  and  overtliioir 
the  whole  system  of  Wall  Street  comiol  0 
life    insurance    assets. 

Life  insurance  is  a  technical   business  rc^ 
quiring   great  mathematical    knowledge  Mid 
accurate  actuarial  information.      It  requirM 
as  Special  a.  training  as  running  a  railroad  te 
quires,  or  the  making  of  iron  and  5teel  or  cot^ 
ton  goods,  or   running  a    faim    or  practirinj[ 
law  or  medicine.     The  p'lblic  have  noted  'hit 
only  those  life  insurance  companies  became 
corrupt  where  the  management  was  in  ll" 
hands  of  financiers  instead  of  life  insuianrc 
men.     The    many    life    insurance    cxjnipanic* 
of  the  United  States  whose  executive  officer* 
are  life  insurance  men,  and  not  bankers,  or 
promoters,  or  makers  of  syndicates,  hav<  it 
least  been  free  from  the  exploitation  of  thfir 
assets  through   subsidiary  banks  and  trust 
companies,    and    througli     participation   in 
syndicates.    Not  one  except  these  big  cflin- 
panics    has  been  an  annex  to  a    Wall  Siwf 
banking    house. 

Trustees  Fowler,  Paine.  Ream,  Steele,  an^ 
Mackay,  who  are  house -cleaning  the  N« 
York  Life,  and  the  trustees  of  the  TrueidJt 
house -cleaaing  committee  of  the  Mutual,  toWt 
go  much  further  than  simpliV  to  protiJ' 
stricter  methods  of  bookkeeping  and  fullct 
vouchers.    The  whole  structure  of  these  fOO- 


es  THUSt  be  changed.  Instead  of  the  life 
:-ance  department's  being  subordinate  to 
inancial  department,  and  the  expert  life 
raivce  men  forced  to  push  sueh  forms  of 
ies  as  bring  in  the  largest  volume  of 
ponsible  assets.  life  insurance  men  must 
ut  in  charge,  and  the  financial  side  must 
(linimizcd  to  the  simple  conservation  of 
assets  and  their  safe  and  profitable  in- 
mcnt.  That  is  what  is  done  in  smaller 
[>anies  to  which  no  scandal  has  attached. 
ust  be  done  in  the  biggest  companies,  or 
i  will  be  a  recurrence  of  wrongdoing, 
in  the  same  shape,,  but  in  the  more 
;erous  form  of  the  use  of  assets  of  life 
ranee  companies  to  bring  about  the  cen- 
zatioQ  of  the  great  public  service  corpo- 
ms  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  have 
power  to  use  these  assets.  This  js  what 
done  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  Public 
ice  Corporation  was  fouAded  on  the 
;b  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance 
pany.  The  same  thing  will  be  done  in 
York  unless  the  control  of  the  assets 
liese     companies   is    taken  out  of    Wall 

■t. 

m  THE    NEW    PRESIDENTS 

tcept  on  the  theory  that  a  successful  ex- 
ive  in  one  great  department  of  work  will 
jfore  be  a  successful  executive  in  any 
r  great  department,  to  make  Mr.  Paul 
xm,  a  trained  railroad  man,  president  of 
Squitable  Life  Assurance  Society  is  as  in- 
ruous  as  it  would  be  to  make  Vice-presi- 
Gage  E,  Tarbell,  the  insurance  expert  of 
ilquitable,  the  president  of  the  Pennsylva- 
Railroad.  To  make  Mr.  Charles  A.  Pea- 
f,  a  trained  and  experienced  Wall  Street 
■er.thc  exccutiA^e  head  of  the  Mutual,  is  as 
iting  as  it  would  be  to  put  him  at  the  head 
le  medical  staff  of  a  great  hospital.  To 
e  Mr.  Alexander  E.  Orr.  a  warehouseman 
merchant,  president  of  the  New  York 
is  even  more  out  of  place  than  to  make 
president  of  the  Steel  Trust.  What 
d  be  thought  of  the  directors  of  the  Steel 
t  if  they  were  to  select  Mr,  Emory 
lintOCk,  the  veteran  actuary  of  the  Mut- 
.ife  Insurance  Company,  to  lake  the  place 
esident  Corey ;  or  should  Mr.  John  Wana- 
;t  invite  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Buckner,  the  ex- 
insurance  man  of  the  New  York  Life, 
ecome  the  executive  head  of  the  great 
amslcer  stores? 


MR     I     JKFITKKSON   lOdl.lLiKK 

Every  Ufe  insurance  company  has  its  busi- 
ness divided  into  two  great  departments,  the 
insurance  and  the  financial.  In  the  great 
majority  of  the  cofnpanies.,  the  financial  de- 
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CHANGES    IN    THE    "BIG    THREE*'    COMPANIES 


partment  is  subordinate  to  the  insurance  de- 
partment. In  these  three  big  companies  the 
insurance  department  has  been  subsidiary. 
It  is  the  insurance  department  that  advises 
the  forms  of  policies,  fixes  the  premium  rates, 
makes  the  actuarial  calculations,  organizes 
the  agency  force  and  brings  in  the  money. 
The  only  legitimate  function  of  the  financial 


MK,  E,  B.  THOMAS 

Ptrsideni  vt  ilie  Lcliigh  Valley   Railrr.ai  and  Fcmnli  Vice-Proiilcn 


couraged.  Since  deferred  dividend  and  in' 
ment  policies  brought  in  more  assets  and 
vided  an  irresponsible  fund,  they  were  pusi 
The  pressure  upon  the  insurance  dep. 
resulted  in  huge  commissions  to  agents  whi 
sold  deferred  dividends  and  investmea 
policies.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  sell  a  ma 
something  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  the  ptt 
cess  of  deceiving  the  public  was  expensive 
and  the  cost  fell  upon  the  policyholdf 
Thus  the  present  extravagant  agency  sysi 
grew  out  of  a  desire  of  the  managers  of  t 
three  bi^  companies  to  accumulate  great 
sets,  which  now  amount  to  more  than  a 
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department  is  safely  to  invest  the  reserve  as- 
sets. In  these  three  great  companies  pressure 
has  always  been  put  upon  the  insurance  de- 
partment to  bring  in  more  assets.  Since 
term  insurance  requires  little  reserve  it  was 
flot  favored.  Since  non-participating  level 
premium  policies  required  cross  bookkeeping 
entries  of  reserve  liabilities,  that  also  was  dis- 


lion  and  a  quarter  of  dollars.  The  same  poV 
icy  forced  the  diminution  of  dividends,  1»- 
cause  if  all  the  overcharges  were  either  w 
turned  or  credited  to  the  policyholders,  thr* 
would  be  no  irresponsible  fund  available  fcr 
syndicates,  flotations  of  securities,  and  pro- 
motions. If  all  the  assets  were  required  tn 
earn  jj  or  4  per  cent.  net.  it  would  not  bt 
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sible  to  carry  these  assets  in  the  form  oi 
stocks  of   subsidiary   banks  and    trust 
ipauies  which  did  not  pay  over  3  or  aj 
cent-  on  their  purchase  price, 


I 


THE    SURPRISE    OF   THE    DUMMIES 


hat    the    real    system  of    management 

the  trustees  themselves  did  not  know. 

ivery  oneof  these  three  boards  there  were 

nail  minority  who  were  on  the  inside,  and 

>  personally  profiled  by  their  relations  to 

company.  The  other  trustees  regarded 
Ir  positions  as  of  dignity  and  honor  but 
bout  responsibility  or  Labor.    They  would 


kPtiqlotr*^  fBDrn  The  Clob*,  T 
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Icat  and  Tiuaice  ol  Ibe  Equitable  Tniit  Conpanr,  one  oI  the 


boards  seldom  occurred,  and  the  same  trus- 
tees had  gone  on  year  after  year  in  serene  ig- 
norance of  the  facts  and  of  their  negligence  of 
their  duty  to  examine  into  them.  Twenty 
twenty- five,  or  thirty  years  was  no  uncom- 
mon length  of  service.  The  atmosphere 
was  of  self -complacence  and  of  self -approval. 
Every  vear  the  balance  sheet  -showed  more 
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A    JHSBCTOR    IN  THE   UNITED  STATSS   MORTGAGE   AND  TKIIST  CO.,   A    SUBSirilARV     CCIMP^NV  TO  THE    MOTWAJ, 


t  once  a  month  and  go  through  the  form 
pproving  whatever  the  finance  committee 

the  executive  officials  submitted  to  them, 
re  wa?  seldom  any  discussion  or  debate. 

sessions  were  short  and  perfunctory.  It 
DuLtful  whether  the  majority  of  the  trus- 

knew  what  was  going  on  any  more  than 

pjlicyholders    did.       Vacancies    io    the 


assets  and  an  increased  surplus,  more  policy- 
holders and  greater  prosperity 

The  awakening  by  the  public  exposures 
surprised  no  one  more  than  such  trustees  as 
Justice  Rufus  W.  Peckham  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Elbridge  T. 
Gerry,  the  well-known  New  York  philan- 
thropist,   Mr.     Effingham    B,     Morris,    Sir 
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MAN     WHO    HAS    HAIl    M.I     KXPERIENtTK     IN      INSlrRANCE     "IJRK 


William  C.  Van  Home,  Mr.R  obert  T-  Uncoln, 
the  venerable  Mi.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidg'e  of 
Boston,  Mr.  Levi  P.  Morton,  formerly  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  StateSj  Mr.  John  A, 
Stewart  I  and  other  notable  men  whose  repu- 
tations in  the  community  have  always  been 
the  highest.  It  was  through  the  names  of 
these  men.  and  others  of  their  kind  on  the  di- 
rectorates that  the  public  were  lured  to  the 
belief  that  the  companies  whose  affairs  these 
distinguished  men  were  supposed  to  supervise, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  honestly  and  eco- 
aom!cal]y  administered. 


The  awakening  brought  to  light  the  fact 
that  these  men  were  only  dummies,  and  that 
the  real  management  was  in  every-  coinpaflf 
in  the  hands  of  a  small  clique  of  which  the 
president  was  the  head.     In  the    Equitable 
Henry  B.  Hyde  and  a  few  of  his  intiiruw* 
were  the  whole  company,  and  when  he  dtei, 
half  a  dozen  men  succeeded  to  the  real  mau 
agement.     The  financial  department  fell  inW 
the  hands  of  Mr,  WilHam  H.  Mclntyre,  .Vlr 
George   H.   Squire,  Mr.  Thomas    D.  Jordan. 
Mr.  Alvin  W.  Krech,  and  Mr.  Louts  FitzgeraJi 
Presidcnit  Alexander  participated  in  the  sjii* 


CHANGES    IN    THE    "BIG    THREE"    COMPANIES 
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tes  which  these  men  managed,  and,  later, 
James  Hazen  Hyde  took  his  share,  but 
old,  hardly  half  a  dozen  of  the  fifty  odd 
:tors  were  on  the  inside.  Such  directors 
g'c  bankers,  Ulte  M  .  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  or 
psilroad  men  or  high  financiers  like  Mr. 
1.  Harriman,  Mr.  George  J.  Gould,  Mr. 
jst  Belmont,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Cas&att, 
d  their  directorates  of  value  in  the  sale 
stribution  of  their  securities,  but  in- 
[of  being  members  of  the  inside  ring, 
laid  commissions  and  syndicate  profits 
officers  on  the  transactions  of  their 
lies  with  the  Equitable. 
le  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  there 


fied  whatever  the  sub -committers  submitted 
to  them. 

In  the  New  York  Life  the  financial  manage- 
ment was  narrowed  down  still  more  to  two 
men,  President  McCall  and  Vice-President 
George  W.  Perkins.  There  was  a  finance 
committee,  of  wliich  Mr.  Perkins  was  the 
chairman,  some  of  whose  members  occasion- 
ally participated  in  syndicates.  But  even  its 
minutes  and  hidden  records  showed  only  part 
of  the  financial  transactions.  Mr.  Perkins 
himself  testified  that  many  important  mat- 
ters he  himself  lookedj  after,  directing  the 
assistant  treasurer  what  entries  to  make,  and 
carrying  the\eal  facts'in  his  headjor  on  per- 
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THE     HOUSE-CLEAN  INC     COMMITTEE     OF     THE    NEW      YORK      LIFE 

WHO  HAVK  RECOMMENCED  THAT  SUIT  BE  BROUCKT  ACAISST  FQBUEII  PKESIDKNT 
UCCALW  (who  has  since  DIRIt)  AND  TRUSTBKS  GRORCE  W.  PUHKIKS,  AND  ANDBEW 
HAMII.TUN  FUR  THE  RKSTITUTION  HF  1»LIKHS  lilVERTF.O  TO  ALLEGED  ILLEGAL   OBJECTS 


a  similar  arrangement.  In  the  Mutual 
e  was  inside  the  finance  committee  an 
r  sub-committee  of  three  meti,  Mr.  George 
■aker,  Mr.  Augustus  D.  Juilliard,  and  Mr. 
rge  G.  Haven,  who  with  President 
!urdy  had  the  real  control  and  manage:- 
t  of  the  assets.  Of  course  the  treasurer 
in  with  them,  and  they  had  their  friends 
banking  houses  who  shared  in  their  pros- 
ty,  but  out  of  the  thirty-six  Mutual  trus- 
fouT  or  five  were  the  innermost  ring,  half 
tzen  others  who  had  banking  houses  were 
outside  ring,  and  the  other  two  dozen 
tees  assumed  that  everything  was  satis- 
pry  and  once  a  month  unanimously  rati- 


sonal  memoranda  wliich  did  not  appear  in  the 

company's  books  in  any  shape.  The  New 
York  Life  trustees,  like  the  trustees  in  the 
Mutual  and  the  Equitable  were,  a  majority 
of  them,  estimable,  honest  gentlemen,  who 
owed  their  places  on  the  board  to  the  courtesv 
of  the  president,  and  who  never  thought  of 
questioning  the  advisability  of  any  trans- 
action which  was  submitted  to  them,  or  of 
making  any  inquiry  of  their  own. 

Entirely  apart  from  this  financial  manage- 
ment were  the  insurance  affairs.  These  were 
in  a  separate  department,  with  a  vice-presi- 
dent at  their  head.  In  the  Equitable,  the 
vice-president  in  charge    of  them  was  Mr, 
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Gage  E.  Tarbell,  in  thi 
Thomas  A.  Buckner  and  in  the  Mutual,  Mr. 
Emory  McClintock.  These  ikree  men  are  in- 
surance experts  whose  lives  have  been  spent 
not  in  finance  but  in  insurance,  Mr.  Tarbell 
and  Mr.  Buckner  began  as  soliciting  agents, 
and  Mr.  McClintock  is  by  profession  an  act- 
uary. Vice-president  Granniss  was  the  nqm- 
inal  head  in  the  Mutual  of  the  insurance  de- 
partment, but  Mr.  McClintock  was  the  tech- 
nical man,  and  since  President  McCurdy 
stepped  out,  Mr.  McClintock  has  received  the 
title  of  vice-president. 

So  far  the  changes  in  management  have  re- 
sulted in  no  changes  whatsoever  in  the  insur- 
ance   departments   of    the    companies.     The 
men  who  have  been  running  that  side  of  the 
business  for  years,  continue  to  run  it  in  the 
same  way  as  before.     The  same  forms  of  pol- 
icies are  sold,  the  same  premiums  are  chatted, 
and  the  same  commissions  are  paid.    "What 
changes  there  have  been  in  the  past  year  have 
been  to   raise  some  of  the  premium  rates 
slightly,  especially  those  on  nan -participating 
policies,  in  order  to  try  to  force  the  public  to 
continue  buying  deferred   dividend    policies 
premiums  on  which  have  not  been  increased. 
There  have  also  been  additional  inducements 
offered  to  the  agents  in  order  to  try  to  bold 
them.     The  result  of  increased  public  knowl- 
edge was  a  great  falling  off  in  the  demand  for 
deferred  dividend  and  other  investment  poU* 
cies.  which  paid  the  highest  commission  to 
agents,  and  efEorts  have  been  made  by  offer- 
ing  additional  allowances,  or  credits,  to  hoM 
the  agency  force  together,  in  the  belief  that 
public  agitation  would  die  out.  and  that  "whh 
a  cessation  of  public  interest^  the  agents  co^ld 
resume  selling  the  more  etpensive  policies. 
That  is.  so  far  as  there  have  been  any  changes 
in  the  insurance  department  up  to  date  they 
have  not  been  to  the   advantage  of  the  old 
policyholders.     It  is  the  dut>  of  the  insurance 
men  to  heed  the  demands  of  an  enlightened 
public,  and   make   their  campaign   for 
business  more  Candid  and  informing. 

CHANGES    IN    THE    FINANCIAL   OBPARTUI 

In  the  financial    departments    there 
been  radical  r-hangee.     The  whole  old 
ring  of  the  Equitable  has  been  swept 
and  no  other  inside  ring  has  taken  its 
The  Equitable  ia  now  a  one-man  cor 
more  than  it  ever  was  before.       Mr,  The 
F.   Ryan,  who  owns  the   Consolidated  G«i 
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Company,  which  controls  light  and  power  in 
New  York  City,  and.  also  tlic  Metropolitan 
Traction  Company,  whicli  controls  the  surfate 
railroads,  also  owns  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society.  Instead  of  voting  his  stock 
directly,  he  has  secured  the  services  of  three 
trustees  who  now  select  the  directors.  This 
trusteeship  is  only  temporary,  for  the  Saw 
prohibits  such  a  trust  for  longer  than  a  five- 
year  term,  and  the  articles  of  its  creation  pro- 
vide for  its  dissolution  at  any  time  the  trus- 
tees arc  not  unanimous. 

In  the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  the 
outward  signs  of  change  in  the  financial  man- 
agement are  fewer  than  in  the  Equitable. 
President  McCall  of  the  New  York  Life  re- 
signed, and  a  venerable  and  respectable  trus- 
tee, Mr,  Alexander  E.  Orr,  has  been  chosen  to 
take  his  place.  Mr.  Orr  is  a  rich  man  whose 
fortune  has  been  made  out  of  warehouses  and 
who  is  not  an  expert  in  the  life  insurance  bus- 
iness. Mr.  Perkins  resigned  as  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee,  but  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  finance  committee.  Mr.  McCall 
was  more  of  an  insurance  man  than  a  finan- 
cier. He  began  insurance  business  as  clerk 
in  an  agent's  office,  and  touched  every  rung  of 
the  ladder  on  his  wa,y  up  to  the  presidency. 
The  financial  affairs  of  his  company  were  in 
Mn  Perkins's  hands.  Mr,  Perkins  was,  and  is 
still,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  Company.  He  was,  and  is  still, 
the  representative  of  Mr,  Morgan  on  the  li- 
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nance  committee  of  the  Steel  Trust, 
ally  the  financial  affairs  of  the  New  York  Lii- 
were  dominated  by  the  firm  of  which  Mr. 
Perkins  was  a  member,  and  the  treasoi^  oi 
the  New  York  Life  to-day  i/otitains  tens  oi 
millions  of  dollars  of  securities,  llic  floi:it!oii 
of  which  was  handled  by  Messrs.  j.  Pier^wi'l 
Morgan    and    Company. 

The  other  directors  of  the  New  York  I.iff 
have  waked  to  this  situatian,  ami   ihey   hav 
appointed  a  house -cleaning  committer  co:;- 
sisting  of  Mr,  Thomas  P.  Fowler,  Mr.  Aug- 
ustus G.  Paine,  Mr.  Clarence  11.  Mackay,  Mi. 
Hiram  R.  Steele  and  Mr.  Norman  B.  Ream  to 
devise  a  plan   for  the  reorganization  of   the 
company.    Mr.  Fowler  is  president  of  the  New 
York,  Ontario  and    Western    Railroad.     Mr., 
Paine  is  the  head  of  a  targe  paper  company.] 
Mr.  Mackay  controls  the  Postal  Telegraph  and! 
Cable  Company,      Mr.  Steele  is  a  lawyer,  ^od'^ 
Mr.  Ream  is  a  Chicago  man  with   large  busi-i| 
ncss  interests  there,  including  railroad  invest- 
ments.     The    Mutual    Li fe 's    ho usc-cleaaiif  j 
committee  was  at  first  coraprjsed  of  Mr.  Wil- 
Ham  H,  Tmcsdale,  Mr,  John  W.  Auchiock-ss 
and  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish.     Mr.  Truesdak  » 
president  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  iti^ 
W^:stern  Railroad,  Mr.  Fish  is  president  ot  tb* 
Illinois  Central,  and  Mr.  Auchincloss  is  a  N«* 
York  merchant.     The  new  president  of  tif 
Mutual,  Mr,  Richard  A.  Peabody.  is  anC 
perienced  real  estate  lawyer,  and  one 
attorneys    for  the   Astor   estate.     He 


l^Gl: 


ITg  three 


artnership  with  a  relativeof  Mr.  George  F, 
aker,  one  of  the  Mutual's  old  inside  com- 
ittee.  Mr.  George  F.  Baker  is  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  which  is  affiliated 
th  the  Standard  Oil  interests  whose  repre- 
icntative  on  the  board  of  Mutual  trustees  is 
r.  Henry  H.  Rogers.  Mr.  Rogers  is  popu- 
rly  credited  witii  Mr.  Pealxidy's  selection. 
.  PcaboJy  is  a  man  of  the  utmost  respect- 
bility  and  Jiijfh  social  standing,  but  he  knows 
J.no  more  about  the  life  insurance  business 
than  Mr,  Orr.  He  was  not  even  a  director 
of  the  Mutual  Life  until  he  was  elected 
president . 


sets.  They  know  little  about  the  publie 
opinion  of  the  othL'r  So, 000,000  people  of  the 
United  States.  Their  knowledge  of  tlie  small 
policyholder  comes  only  from  reading  his 
plaintive  correspondence.  Their  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  mass  of  the  policyholders 
is  shown  by  the  strenuous  efforts  they  are 
making  to  secure  the  policyholders'  pru.xies. 
Instead  of  relying  on  publicity  and  an  appeal 
by  argument,  to  the  policyholder,  new  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  which  are  urg- 
ing the  agents  to  procure  proxies.  Every 
agent  of  the  New  York  Life  is  expected  to 
produ-ce  ten  proxies  to  keep  in  good  standing. 


fluiu^rriph  rmnn  Tlif  I'.lnV,  \   T 


MH.  CHARLES  A.  I'EABOUY 

THE    MEW    fRBSlDENT    OF    TH'e    MtlTUlL.       A    WALL   STREET 
I.\WVF:R   who   is   NOT  AS    EXPERIENCEIl    1NSLKAVCE   WA.V 


These  two  house -cleaning  committees  have 
|been  working  sincerely  to  bring  about  reforms. 
*hey  are  hampered  with  two  great  difficulties. 
jne  their  ignorance  of  the  insurance  business 
ind  the  other  their  own  financial  alliances  and 
Lheir  point  of  view.     Almost  every  one  of 
these  men  has  corporate  interests  of  his  own. 
[Me  has  Wall  Street  associates.     He  is  asso- 
ciated both  personally  and  in  a  business  way 
with  the  men  who  have  had  part  in  the  past 
■•wrongdoing,  and  with  the    great    financiers 
^Bwhose  only  interest  in  the  life  insurance  com- 
^Bpanies  is  to  control  the  investment  of  the  as- 


He  is  encouraged  to  collect  more  proxies  by 
the  offer  of  premiums. 

Neither  legally  nor  morally  can  a  trustee 
expend  his  trust  funds  to  continue  himself  in 
office,  or  invest  securities  in  which  he  is  di- 
rectly or  indirectlyinterested.or  in  any  way  to 
use  his  trust  property  for  his  own  advantage. 
His  compensation  is  limited  to  an  expressed 
allowance,  which  in  the  ease  of  these  trustees 
is  only  the  few  dollars  received,  for  their  at- 
tending the  board  meetings.  This  is  the  case 
in  savings  banks.  It  should  be  equally  the 
case  in  Ufe  insurance  companies. 


"MR.  WM.  H.  TBUESDALE  l.b«.  b,  C«L>rd.«.». 

Fnakdint  ul  Ufiz  Delaware,  tjckawaniLa  jnd 
WDleii.  KailiJiacI,     Chiimian  of  ihr  liouit-  Pttsidcni  u(  Ibe   rilitit.is   Ccnlnl   RailrniJ. 

tlianiiig  cummiiwe.  apiwiiitdii  lo  invdsliBalB      *li^  teHpied  irutn  Ihr  Mulii«l  hwuse-tlMning 
■lie  Muiial  Lite. 


cominitTee  and  [rom  itic  bmrfl  ^L  4ir<tLUfi 


There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
Vice-president  Tarbell  of  the  Equitable  testi- 
fied before  the  Investigating  Coramittee- — 
that  the  difficulty  with  the  great  New  York 
companies  was  that  they  had  not  been  run  as 
a  pure  life  insurance  business  but  as  a  financial 
annex  to  Wall  Street  interests,  That  they 
have  been  so  conducted  is  undisputed;  that 
they  should  not  be  so  conducted  is  indisput- 
able. But  to  conduct  them  otherwise  the 
Wall  Street  men  must  get  out.  A  railroad 
president  or  a  banker  or  a  promoter  or  a  finan- 
cier is  not  the  man  b-est  fitted  to  reform  a  life 
insurance  company.  He  cannot  dissever  him- 
self and  be  a  life  insurance  man  part  of  the  day 
and  a  Wall  Street  man  the  remaining  hours  of 
the  twenty-four.  His  interests  are  in  Wall 
Street.  His  corporations  are  controlled  in 
Wall  Street.  The  value  of  their  stock  and 
bonds  which  measures  the  success  of  his  man- 
agement is  determined  in  Wall  Street.  He 
owes  his  office  in  his  own  corporation  to  the 
friendliness  of  his  Wall  Street  associates. 

How  can  he  rebuff  them  and  be  deaf  to 
their  interests  and  cast  them  out  from  life  in- 
surance, though  this  is  the  only  permanent 
salvation  of  life  insurance? 

These  men  who  have  in  charge  the  reorgan- 
ization of  these  great  companies  are  undoubt- 
edly sincere.  But  so  were  McCurdy,  McCall 
and  Hyde.  They  will  undoubtedly  make 
many  changes  and  will  seek  to  prevent  many 


of  the  evils  which  have  been  disclosed.  biit?fi 
did  Mr,  McCall  admit  his  mistakes.  So  did 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Hyde  deplore,  in  his  old  age.tlic 
system  which  had  run  away  with  him.  So 
doeg  Mr,  McCurdy  regret  the  errors  which 
brought  about  his  downfall. 

These  new  trustees  must  see  that  the  public 
regards  the  allied  financial  interests  of  Wall 
Street  as  a  class  apart,  neither  sympathetic 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  nor  understand- 
ing the  real  public  opinion  of  the  United 
States.  Not  one  of  these  new  men  is  a  life 
insurance  man.  Not  one  member  of  the  re- 
organizing committees  is  a  hfe  insurance  man. 
Of  the  three  new  presidents  one  is  a  railroad 
man,  another  a  Wall  Street  lawver  and  the 
third  a  retired  business  man  with  large  Wall 
Street  financial  interests.  It  is  no  reflection 
upon  their  honesty  or  their  desire  to  do  what 
is  right  to  say  that  they  could  not  start, 
and  may  not  be  able  to  keep,  in  touch  with  the 
policyholders,  and  that  they  do  not  know  the 
real  deep  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  against  the  Wall  Street 
code  of  financial  moraUsts. 

There  must  be  a  new,  a  saner  attitude  '•* 
the  part  of  both  insurance  men  and  finai 
officers.     But  most  of  all  the  public  dem] 
that  the    spirit  of  the  trustees  here  n 
shall  be  that  of  savings-bank  trustees  r 
than  that  of  promoters  and  dealers  in  i 
ities. 


fluiuiiniibHl  tiy  Pacta  Eton.  Pl>guii£ri(i)i«i'.fa]' Alinu  m  (.a.,  n.  Y. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  A  PROFESSION 

THE  KIND  OF  AGENT  NOW  UKMANnKD.  WHOSE  WORK  IH  PARAM,EL  TO  THE  LAWYERS 
OK  THE  PHYSICIAN'S— THE  ORATORICAL  AGENT  EXPOSED  ANIJ  OUT  OF  DATE-HOW 
HE    DID    HIS    WORK-STORIES    OF    AN    OFFICE  CAT    AND    OTHER    KUCH    AIDS  TO   FRAUD 

BY 

LEROY  SCOTT 


AT  THE    END  of  the  long-armed  sys- 
tems of  the  Hydes,  the  McCalls,  the 
McCurdys,  and  their  like,  there  was 
H  a  deft,  pocket-dipping  hand.     That  hand  was 
the  agent.    He  was  a  mixture  of  the  royal  good 
felloTV,  the  hypnotist,  the  s!eight-of-hand  per- 

I former,  the  poet,  and  the  genial  pirate;  and 
■whichever  of  these  constituent  parts  would  be 
most  effective  with  a  certain  type  of  cus- 
tomer, that  part  instinctively  assumed  tem- 


porary command  over  him.  He  charmed  you 
with  his  personality,  till  you  couldn't  say  no; 
he  manipulated  figures  with  the  skilli  and  in- 
nocence of  a  pea-and-shell  man,  and  you  put 
down  your  money;  he  boarded  you  unaware, 
battered  you  down  with  his  booming  state- 
ments, and  leaving  you  dazed  and  helpless 
carried  oil  his  loot  in  the  shape  of  a  signed 
application  for  a  policy ;  with  his  gilded  words 
he  built  you  castles  in  the  air^  which  seemed 


I 


so  real  to  you  that  you  hastened  to  pay  him 
rent  in  the  form  of  a  commission;  or  good 
fellow,  hyjmotist,  juggler,  pirate,  poet,  all 
charged  upon  you  at  once,  and  you  yielded  to 
numbers. 

This  agent  was  the  product  of  the  com- 
panies' system  and  of  the  pubhc's  wilhngness 
to  be  hypnotized.  On  the  one  side  were  the 
companies,  oftcring  him  perhaps  30  per  cent, 
of  the  first  premium  on  straight  life  insuranto. 
and  7  5  or  100  per  cent .  of  the  first  premium  on 
the  deferred  dividend  endowment  policy,  and 
urging  him  to  sell  thi*;  variety.  On  the  other 
side  was  the  public,  believing  in  life  insurance. 
regarding  it  rs  a  mvsterv,  forced  by  its  ignor- 


into  the  sand  to  keep  from  seeing  dishonesty, 
he  tried  to  keep  it  there.  An  agent  of  one  of 
the  conservative  companiesonce  tried  to  dem- 
onstrate to  a  friend  who  was  an  agent  for 
one  of  the  three  "racers"  that  some  of  the 
policies  he  sold  were  not  strictly  "on  th« 
level. "  The  '  'racer"  agent  brushed  the 
other  away  with  a  frantic  gesture.  "For 
God's  sake,  don't  talk  to  me!"  he  cried  "The 
way  I've  got  these  things  in  my  head  they're 
all  right,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  them  any 
other    way." 

The  agent  so  produced  felt  responsibility  to 
his  company  and  to  himself,  but  little  or  none 
to  his  client.     He  did  not  find  out  his  client's 


■I'HK    ;VK.V]STKO\C.     COMMITTEE    tlF    THE    NEW    YORK      LEGISLATURE    IIOLniNC    TH 
INSURANCE  INVE.STICATION     I-A.ST    WINTER 

Mr-  Oiarlea  £,  Hughes,  the  C'cimniiue^'s.  ChumfI.  \a  ihv  lower  nj^lit^ijnd  ctimrT 


ance  to  put  its  trust  in  the  agent,  ready  to  buy 
whatever  the  agent  advised.  In  this  sit- 
uation what  was  the  agent  to  do?  He  was 
human,  and  he  did  the  human  thing^he  ad- 
viMd  ami  sold  the  policies  that  the  companies 
urged  him  to  sell,  the  ones  that  gave  him  the 
largest  profit.  He  either  knew  he  was  selling 
goods  that  were  not  frank  and  open,  and  that 
he  was  not  selling  them  in  a  frank  and  open 
way.  or  he  had  hoodwinl^ed  himself  into  be- 
lieving them  all  right.  He  may  have  been, 
probably  was,  of  average  morality  in  the  be- 
ginning, hut  after  a  period  of  such  salesman- 
ship his  conscience  had  been  deluded,  lulled  to 
sleep,  or  evicted.    If  he  had  thrust  his  head 


circumstances,  or  the  object  for  which  the 
client  wished  insurance,  nor  did  he  advise  the 
policy  that  would  fit  the  situation.  He  ad- 
vised the  policy  he  desiijed  to  sell.  A  newly 
married  young  man,  with  his  fortune  to  make, 
wanted  insurance  as  a  protection  to  his  wife  in 
case  of  his  early  death,  He  outlined  his  de- 
sire to  an  a^nt.  and  the  agent  very  gravely  - 
advised  a  high-priced  endowment  policy  with 
gilded  trimmings-  The  young  man  bouglrt 
it — and  as  he  was  ignorant  of  rebating  he  paid 
the  whole  of  the  first  premium— and  haslfept 
himself  poor  ever  since  paying  the  premiums: 
whereas,  had  he  bought  the  low-priced 
straight  Efe  insurance  that   he  wa 


vanted,  h^ 
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nave  added  a  considierable  amount  each 
D  his  business  investment.  The  young 
iwtaer  now ;  he  does  not  love  that  agent , 
nds  no  insuring  friends  to  him. 
agent,  to  effect  a  sale,  often  surrounded 
(licy  he  offered  with  the  glittering  se- 
ns of  a  bargain  sale.  A  man  who  was 
to  get  $20,000  worth  of  insurance  at  the 
nssible  rate,  fell  into  the  clutches  of  one 
ishrewdest  of  the  slirewd,  They  had  a 
alk,  and  the  agent  said  he'd  try  to 
ime  "concession"  from  the  president. 
he  saw  the  man  again,  he  submitted, 
■he  appearance  of  excited  triumph,  an 
■  directly  from  the  president"  that  in- 
I  a  "confidential"  rate  and  special  pro- 

Et  were  made  only  in  "  certain  prom- 
,"  The  man  eagerly  swallowed  the 
ee  years  later  he  discovered  that 
Ece  identical  with  his  "bargain"  could 
leen  bought  in  a  conservative  companv 
regular  rate  for  Sijo  less  in  premiums 

r. 

i.agent  who  had  evicted  his  conscience 
%  hesitate  to  swindle  his  client  by  sell- 
Q  one  kind  of  insurance  when  the  client 
ted  for  another.  A  prospective  insurer 
ranted  a  twenty -payment  life  policy, 
f  discussion  with  an  agent  decided  that 
e  was  higher  than  the  condition  of  his 
!at  that  time  would  permit  him  to  pay. 
iat  case."  the  agent  saifl  glibly,  "we 
'special-policy  that  offers  you  the  same 
,ion  at  a  much  lower  premium.  "  The 
Dok  the  policy.  Several  years  later 
need  to  boast  before  another  agent  of 
/  rate  he  was  paying.  "Why,  at  that 
;  can't  be  a  twenty  payment  life!"  de- 
the  agent.  This  led  to  an  examination 
paper,  and  the  man  discovered  he  had 

life  insurance  policy,  dividends  due  at 
I  of  twenty  years,  on  which  he  would 
>  pay  premiums  till  he  died.  He  had 
eceived  by  the  agent's  words  and  by- 
rase  printed  on  the  policy,  "  Twenty- 
ividend  Period," 

ing  such  large  commissions,  it  was  im- 
for  tiie  agent  not  to  reliate.  If  a 
;tive   customer,  after  being  subjected 

agent's  best  oratory,  still  held  back. 
'a.s  more  natural  than  for  the  agent  to 
le  customer  a  share  of  the  commission 
nducement?  Rebates  are  illegal,  but 
have  found  no  more  difficulty  in  evad- 

statute  than  railroads  and  big  ship- 


pers in  evading  the  railroad  rebate  law.  The 
methods  of  concealing  rebates  form  one  of 
the  ctifious  inner  chapters  in  the  history  of 
life  insurance.  To  take  the  client's  check  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  first  premium  and  to 
hand  him  back  the  rebate  in  cash;  to  take 
check  or  cash  for  the  amount  actually  to 
be  paid  and  a  note  for  the  amount  to  be 
rebated,  and  then  to  destroy  the  note  before 
the  client's  eyes — these  are  both  common 
methods.  But  the  ingenious  agent  varied 
his  method   to    suit    each    new    situation;    a 


MR.  FRANCIS  E.   HENDRICKS,  THE  SUPEKINTENDENT 
OF  INSURANCE  OF  NEW  VURK 

Cndcr    wliosr     ^dn^in i^'*^ ^'"^    l^'c     dig    inMUrawxe    ctim|n,i]ca    pliiyHl 
iasx  And  li3iJ9c  with  llie  fundi  of  poiicyhnlden 

single  instance  will  serve  to  suggest  the  end- 
less evasions  that  were  extemporized. 

A  fertile-minded  agent,  now  one  of  the 
widest  known  life  insurance  officers  in  the 
country,  was  trying  to  sell  a  client  a  policy 
on  which  the  agent's  share  of  the  first  pre- 
mium was  $1,500.  The  client  desired  the 
policy,  but  he  wanted  a  rebate  of  $1 .000,  and 
this  the  agent  was  willing  to  give.  The  agent 
was  casting  about  in  his  mind  for  some 
rqethod  of  hiding  the  rebate,  when  the  ofi^co 
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cat— ihey  were  in  the  client's  office — chanced 
to  rub  puiringly  against  his  leg.  He  looked 
down  at  the  cat  —  and  his  method  was 
ready. 

"What  a  beautiful  Angara  cat!"  he  ex- 
claimed gravely.  "  My  wife  loves  eats. 
She'd  be  tickled  to  death  to  have  that  one. 
I'll  give  you  $1,000  for  it." 

The  client  assented,  and  the  policy  was 
taken.  Receipts  were  exchanged,  the  cat 
was  caged  in  the  waste  basket  and  wrapped 
up.  and  the  agent  went  away  with  tabby  un- 
der his  am — -and  no  rebate  law  could  touch 
him. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  there  is  an- 
other side  to  the  rebate  question;  often  the 
insurer  has  been  sharper  than  the  agent.    One 


typ€  (<f  agent  prospered.  Buc  now  tlte 
pie  know  at  least  some  elementary  facts  about 
life  insurance ;  they  are  going  to  scrutinize 
policies,  they  are  going  to  know  what  they 
are  buying.  What  are  these  agents  going  to 
do  in  the  present  enlightened  sittiation? 
Their  actions  have  already  partly  answered 
this  question.  Some  have  dropped  out  of 
sight :  some  have  left  the  companies  whose 
reputations  have  been  smirched,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  conservative  institutions; 
some,  while  continuing  to  represent  theii 
companies,  find  that  the  clients  they  turn  up 
will  not  buy  the  insurance  they  once  sold  so 
readily,  and  they  privately  take  this  business 
to  conservative  companies  that  will  give  them 
a     commission    upon    it;  some     are     saying, 
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man  took  out  a  $10,000  policy  and  received  a 
receipt  for  two  years'  premiums;  in  exchange 
he  gave  his  note,  payable  in  eighteen  months, 
for  8s  per  Cent,  of  the  premium  for  the 
second  year.  Many  crafty  persons  have 
taken  out  large  policies,  paying  10  per  cent,  or 
less  of  the  first  premium;  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  have  given  up  the  policy  and  taken 
one  in  another  company,  pay  ng  a  similarly 
small  percentage  of  the  premium  ■;  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year  they  have  "twisted"  to  a 
third  company — and  so  on,  with  the  result 
that  they  have  secured  for  several  years  in- 
surance at  a  merely  nominal  cost. 
^  So  long  as  life  insurance  remained  a  mys- 
tery, so  long  the  people  were  gullible  and  this 


"  We've  cleaned  house — we're  all  right  now," 
and  are  seeking  business  upon  an  honest 
basis;  and  some,  believing,  as  corrupt  poli- 
ticians believe,  that  reform  waves  soon  pass 
and  are  followed  by  quiet  weather,  are  keep- 
ing on  in  the  old  way*  looking  hopefully  W 
the  future.  But  the  troubles  of  the  agfrot 
who  persists  in  the  old  methods  are  not  ovTr— 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  Over.  The  public 
may  have  a  short  memory  in  public  affaire. 
the  municipal,  state,  or  national  purse  maybe 
looted,  there  is  a  flurry,  and  then  all  may  l» 
forgotten.  But  in  its  private  affairs  the  put" 
lie  does  not  forget.  Its  private  purse  biS 
been  looted,  and  it  is  going  to  see  that  lU 
purse  is  not  looted  again.     The  agent  is  jomj 
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to  learn  that  he  must  either  "get  good,  or  get 
out." 

This  new  condition  of  affairs  demands  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  agent.  The  agent  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  a  reproduction  of  the  good  agent 
of  the  past — for  while  the  shifty,  rebating 
agent  has  been  selling  the  policies  most  profit- 
able to  himself,  ntmiberless  agents  of  the  con- 
servative companies  have  been  doing  busi- 
ness according  to  honorable  methods.  The 
type  of  agent  who  has  helped  bring  upon  life 
insurance  its  present  discredit,  belongs  in  the 
class  of  the  quack  doctor  and  the  shyster 
lawyer;  the  agent  of  the  future  must  be  in 
the  class  of  the  reputable  doctor  and  lawyer, 
and  must  deserve  to  be  there.  Or  perhaps  to 
say  that  his  function  will  be  like  that  of  an 
advertising  agent  will  suggest  his  career.  A 
leputable  advertising  agent  places  advertis- 
il^  for  bis  clients  in  the  places  where  they 
w^  produce  the  best  results.  His  effort  ^ 
mint  be  in  the  interests  of  bis  clients.  In 
-bnef,  the  business  of  selling  life  insurance 
matt  be  raised  to  the  level  of  a  profession. 
■  The  new  agent  must  of  course  thoroughly 
'lladentsnd  the  life-insurance  business.  This, 
towenx,  is  a  qtialification  that  even  the 
dsvsr  ifcyster  possessed ;  the  high-class  agent 
out  have  additional  qualities.  To  begin 
With,  lie  must  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
toB  cBents,  and  have  a  reputation  as  a  man 
Vbo  can  be  imphcitly  trusted.  It  is  as  nec- 
euaiy  for  the  agent  to  know  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  client  and  the  object  for  which 
the  policy  is  desired,  as  it  is  for  a  lawyer  to 
have  the  facts  of  a  case,  or  for  a  physician  to 
be  told  the  history  and  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
ease— and  only  the  agent  who  is  known  to 
observe  "professional  secrecy"  can  expect 
such  confidence.  When  the  agent  has  been 
told  all  he  requires,  he  is  in  a  position  to  diag- 
nose the  case,  and  to  prescribe  the  variety  of 
policy  and  the  amount  the  client  can  safely 
carry. 

The  agent  must  be  an  all-around  man  of 
affairs— and  here  is  one  of  the  most  necessary 
requirements  of  an  agent  of  professional  rank. 
If  he  does  not  have  a  general  knowledge  cif 
the  business  of  bankers,  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, professional  men,  workingmen,  etc., 
he  is  not  qualified  to  hsten  intelligently  to  his 
clients  and  to  prescribe  just  the  policy  that 
best  fits  the  client's  situation.  The  agent 
must  not  only  see  that  the  client  gets  the  pol- 
icy that  is  desired,  but  he  must  see  that  the 


client  thoroughly  understands  the  poUcy. 
One  agent — there  may  be  many  who  do  this — 
not  content  with  explaining  the  policy  orally 
to  the  client,  sends  a  letter  with  every  policy 
that  translates  into  ordinary  English  all  the 
essential  points  of  the  document. 

"I  never  try  to  mystify  or  muddle  a  client," 
said  an  agent  of  this  type,  when  asked  to  ex- 
plain the  methods  that  had  made  him  suc- 
cessful. "  I  give  my  client  what  he  ought  to 
have,  and  make  him  understand  exactly  what 
he  is  getting.  There  are  no  cut  prices ;  every 
man  gets  the  same  deal.  My  services  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  poor  man  at  the  same  rate 
as  to  the  rich — with  the  difference  that  the 
man  wanting  a  $  1,000  policy  comes  to  me, 
while  I  go  to  the  $100,000  man.  I'm  an  ex- 
pert, but  I'm  as  cheap  to  the  poor  man  as  the 
book-agent  type  of  insurance  man  with 
fringes  around  the  bottom  of  his  trousers.  I 
know  my  business  from  the  ground  up.  I 
talk  solar-plexus  blows,  and  I  hustle  as  if  to- 
day were  my  last  day — ^but  I  never  advertise. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  company,  and 
whenever  else  it  is  necessary,  I  fight  for  the 
interests  of  my  clients.  My  cUents  know  all 
this,  and  in  consequence  my  business  has 
grown  up  as  the  practice  of  a  skilful  and  rep- 
utable physician  grows.  The  physician  cures 
a  patient ;  that  patient  comes  back,  and  sends 
other  patients.  When  my  clients  want  ad- 
ditional insurance,  they  come  back;  when 
they  hear  a  friend  say  he's  thinking  about  in- 
surance, they  tell  him  I'm  the  man  he  wants 
to  see.  And  so  my  business  grows  fatter  and 
fatter. " 

The  agent  of  this  type  has  long  been  feared 
by  the  agent  of  the  other  sort.  Some  time 
ago  an  agent  for  one  of  the  three  "racers" 
learned  that  this  man  was  in  competition 
with  him  for  the  business  of  a  man  who 
wanted  a  $  100 ,000  policy.  The  "racer ' ' 
rushed  to  his  general  agent.  "  See  here, 
you've  got  to  help  me,"  he  said.  "Mr.  So- 
and-So  is  after  that  man,  and  has  given  him  a 
statement  in  figures  and  they're  better  than 
mine.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"My  boy,"  said  the  general  agent,  "look 
for  another  client." 

Such,  briefly,  will  be  the  agent  of  the  future 
— if  the  public  wanls  him.  If  the  pubUc,  re- 
membering what  it  has  learned,  will  demand 
"honest  goods,"  honest  methods,  expert  ad- 
vice, it  will  get  them  all.  It's  "up  to"  the 
public. 
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PROBABLY  not  one  "average  man" 
in  five  hundred  knows  the  precise 
meaning  of  many  words  and  phrases 
that  are  in  constant  use  in  insurance  talk. 
There  is  a  large  technical  vocabulary  with 
which  the  old-time  agent  confused  many  a 
victim.  Any  man  who  has  a  policy  or  who 
is  thinking  of  buying  one  ought  clearly  to 
understand  this  jargon.  Some  of  the  most 
common  words  and  phrases  in  it  are  here  ex- 
plained. 

A  POLICY  is  ii  printed  contract  between  the 
insurance  company  and  the  man  who  insures. 

A  PREMIUM  is  the  amount  which  the  policy- 
holder pays  at  stated  times  for  his  insurance. 
In  the  simplest  form  of  insurance  the  premium 
increases  with  advancing  age. 

A  LEVEL  PREMIUM  is  a  premium  which  is 
the  same  at  every  payment;  that  is,  which 
becomes  no  greater  as  the  policyholder 
grows  older. 

The  RESERVE  is  the  excess  amount  charged 
in  the  early  years  of  level  premium  policies  to 
offset  the  failure  to  increase  the  premium 
during  the  later  years.  This  reserve  is  in- 
vested by  the  company,  and  the  proceeds  from 
it  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  later  pre- 
mium  payments. 

The  RESERVE  REQUIREMENT  is  the  rate  of 
interest  which  the  investments  of  the  com- 
pany must  pay  in  order  to  keep  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  high  enough  to  provide  for 
the  payments  that  will  have  to  come  from  it. 

The  ANNUAL  SURPLUS  is  the  excess  amount 
paid  in  by  policyholders  above  the  sum  paid 
out  in  death  claims  and  in  expenses  of  man- 
agement plus  the  interest  earned  by  the  re- 
serve above  the  percentage  of  the  require- 
ment. 

DivmiCNDS  arc  the  portion  of  the  surplus 
divide<l   among   the   policyholders. 

Deferred  diviuends  are  dividends  that 
arc  not  distributed  among  the  policyholders 
annually,  but  are  held  by  the  company  and 
paid  to  the  policyholder  at  longer  periods, 
usually  twenty  years. 

A  BENEFICIARY  is  the  person  whose  name 
appears  in  the  policy  as  the  recipient  of  the 
insurance  payment  when  it  falls  due — ^most 


frequently  the  wife  or  children  of  the  policy- 
holder, or,  as  in  endowment  policies,  the 
policyholder  himself.  But  an  insurer  can 
make  anybody  his  beneficiary. 

A  REVOCABLE  BENEFICIARY  is  one  whose 
name  can  be  taken  out  of  a  policy  and  re- 
placed by  the  name  of  another  beneficiary. 

An  IRREVOCABLE  BENEFICIARY  is  one  whose 
interest  in  a  policy  cannot  be  nullified  in  fav- 
or of  someone  else. 

A  REVOCABLE  POLICY  is  one  the  proceeds 
of  which  may  be  collected  by  a  policyholder's 
creditors. 

A  SURRENDER  is  the  act  of  a  policyholder 
in  giving  up  his  policy  for  a  consideration 
from  the  company. 

The  SURRENDER  VALUE,  or  CASH  SURRENDER 

VALUE,  of  a  policy  is  the  amount  the  company 
agrees  to  pay  if  the  policyholder  surrenders 
his  policy.  This  is  less  than  the  sum  that  he 
has  paid  in  premiums. 

The  LAPSE  of  a  policy  is  the  failure  of  the 
holder  to  pay  the  premium  and  the  consequent 
releasing  of  the  company  from  its  agreement. 

The  MATURITY  of  a  policy  is  its  falling  due. 
A  policy  matures  at  the  time  when  the  com- 
pany becomes  responsible  for  paying  the 
amount  designated   in   it. 

The  EXPIRATION  of  a  policy  is  its  running 
out  during  the  Hfetime  of  the  holder  on  whose 
death  its  payment  depended. 

A.  PARTICIPATING  POLICY  is  OHe  entitling 
the  policyholder  to  share  in  any  dividends 
that  the  company  may  pay, 

A  NoN-PARTiciPATiNd  POLICY  IS  onc  that 
gives  the  holder  no  right  to  dividends. 

An  ANNUITY  is  money  paid  back  annually 
to  a  policyholder  at  stated  intervals  after  a 
certain  date,  in  consideration  of  the  money 
that  he  has  paid  into  the  company. 

Instalment  policies,  return  prbhiuik, 
GOLD  BONDS,  and  other  similar  arrai^eiiKnti 
are  varieties  of  annuities  in  combination  witi 
life  insurance. 

A  combination  life  and  BNDOWyUt 
POLICY  is  one  that  combines  investment  witk 
insurance.  It  agrees  to  pay  the  snm  deaf- 
nated  if  the  policyholder  dies  within  a  stated 
period,  usually  twenty  years  or  thirty  ytm 
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•  pay  it  to  him  if  he  be  living  at  the  end 
le  period. 

[RM  INSURANCE  is  insurance  for  a  specified 
ber  of  years.  The  amount  for  which  the 
yholder  is  insured  is  paid  only  in  case  he 
before  the  expiration  of  the  agreed  term. 

BNBWABLB    TERM    INSURANCE    IS  term   in- 

Bce  with  the  additional  privilege  of  re- 
il  of  the  pol'cy  at  the  end  of  the  first 
I  or  succeeding  tenns  of  years,  without 
ler  medical  examination.  The  second 
i  is  always  at  a  higher  premium  than 
urst  (since  the  policyholder  is  older),  the 
I  at  a  higher  premium  than  the  second, 
so  on. 

N,  PIPTEEN,     TWENTY,     THIRTY     PAYMENT 

:ies  provide  that  the  premiums  shall  be 

for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  years, 

no  longer.     Upon  the  completion  of  the 

payment,  such  a  policy  is  then  fully  paid 

ssBssuBNT  INSURANCE  is  the  kind  in 
h  regular  premiums  are  not  paid,  but  in 
h  the  expenses  (death  claims  and  run- 
expenses)  are  levied  on  the  policyhold- 
rom  time  to  time,  iisually  monthly. 
TONTiNB  POLICY  is  one  on  which  the 
er  receives  nothing  if  he  fails  to  keep  up 
premium  till  he  die.  The  money  gained 
he  company  through  lapses  and  forfei- 
;  is  acctmiulated  and  paid  to  the  policy- 
ers  who  'do  keep  up  their  premiums. 
:he  money  paid  in  up  to  the  time  desig- 


nated is  then  distributed  among  the  remain- 
ing policyholders.  ' 

A  SEMI-TONTINE  POLICY  acts  Uke  a  tontine 
policy,  except  that  those  who  drop  out  and 
the  beneficiaries  of  those  who  die  receive  a 
portion  of  the  insurance  for  which  the  policy- 
holder has  paid. 

The  LOAN  VALUE  of  a  policy  is  the  amount 
the  company  will  lend  to  a  policyholder, 
using  his  poUcy  as  collateral  security.  It  in- 
creases as  time  goes  on. 

Extended  insurance  is  insurance  for  a 
number  of  years  without  the  payment  of  any 
more  premiums.  This  is  in  lieu  of  the  cash 
surrender  value. 

The  paid-up  policy  value  is  the  amount 
of  insurance  the  company  will  agree  to  pay  at 
death  after  the  policy  matures  without  the 
payment  of  any  more  premiums.  This  also 
is  in  lieu  of  the  cash  surrender  value. 

Incontestability  is  the  guarantee  the 
company  gives  that,  after  a  specified  time, 
usually  two  years,  the  validity  of  the  policy 
will  not  be  questioned.  As  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this,  there  is  great  difference  between 
the  Federal  decisions  in  different  states,  some 
holding  that  false  statements  in  the  applica- 
tion or  medical  examination  are  not  made 
harmless  by  the  "  incontestibility  "  clause. 

Expense  loading  is  the  sum  included  in 
the  premium,  above  what  is  required  to  pay 
death  claims,  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of 
company  management. 


THE  CHEAPEST   INSURANCE 

NEARLY  AS  MANY  MEN  INSURING  IN  FRATERNAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AS  IN  THE 
OLD  LINE  COMPANIES— HOW  THESE  SOCIETIES  SELL  INSURANCE  SO  CHEAPLY— 
THE  DANGERS  OF  SACRIFICING  STABILITY  IN  THE  EFFORT  TO  KEEP  DOWN  COST 


-^HE  CHEAPEST  INSURANCE  is 
"fraternal"  insurance,  which  is  the 
kind  commonly  taken  out  by  men 
te  yearly  earnings  are  less  than  |i  ,000.  It 
lintained  by  granges,  unions,  and  a  great 
:ty  of  secret  orders.  Some  form  of  it 
been  in  existence  from  time  immemorial, 
le  earlier  plan  was  an  assessment  system, 
'hich  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  or- 
sation  a  definite  sum  was  paid  to  his  bene- 
y  and  all  the  living  members  were  as- 


sessed enough  to  make  up  this  sum.  No  mor- 
taUty  tables  were  used  and  no  effort  was  made 
to  proportion  the  costs  to  the  benefits  re- 
ceived. The  proceeds  were  distributed  not  in 
proportion  to  the  assessments  paid,  but  as 
members  died. 

This  system  has  survived  in  one  of  the  last 
places  where  it  would  be  expected,  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  which  has  the  highest 
fraternal  life  benefit  of  all  organizations  in  the 
United  States.    Its  traditions,  running  back 
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to  the  old  exchanges  of  Frankfort  and  Am- 
sterSam,  include  fraternal  association  among 
all  the  brokers  in  it,  and  the  payment  of  a 
large  death  benefit  to  the  family  of  every 
broker  who  dies.  Irrespective  of  the  price 
paid  for  his  seat  or  the  length  of  time  he  has 
had  it,  every  member  of  the  Exchange  pays  an 
assessment  at  the  death  of  any  fellow  member 
to  make  up  a  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  family  of 
the  deceased.  There  is  only  one  other  society 
whose  maximum  life  insurance  protection 
equals  this.  In  most  of  the  fraternal  organ- 
izations the  maximum  is  $3,000  or  less. 

The  fraternal  societies  issue  almost  as  many 
policies  as  the  old  line  companies.  Since  the 
average  amount  of  a  fraternal  policy  is  smaller, 
the  total  amount  of  insurance  is  less  in  the 
fraternal  societies,  but  considering  that  they 
do  not  sell  endowment  and  investment  pol- 
icies, which  make  up  a  great  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  old  line  companies,  it  is  probable 
that  the  amount  of  protection  which  they  ■ 
give  is  equal  to  that  of  the  companies. 

The  statistics  of  the  recognized  insurance 
companies  are  readily  available  through  their 
reports  to  the  state  insurance  departments, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  collect  full  information 
about  the  fraternal  societies.  In  addition  to 
the  recognized  organizations  which  publish 
information  about  themselves  and  belong  to 
the  Associated  Fraternities  of  America  or  the 
National  Fraternal  Congress,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  trade  unions,  secret  societies  and 
other  associations  which  furnish  life  insurance 
protection  on  the  fraternal  basis.  On  Jan- 
uary I,  1905,  there  were  171  societies  making 
reports.  They  had  issued  in  1904  876,931 
certificates,  giving  life  insurance  protection 
to  the  amount  of  $878,378,127.  They  had  in 
force  more  than  5,000,000  certificates  and 
more  than  $6,665,000,000  worth  of  insur- 
ance. 

The  fraternal  societies  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  assessment  associations  which 
lack  the  fraternal  tie  and  are  gradually  dying 
out.  A  few  still  exist,  but  their  insurance 
is  less  than  one-fifteenth  of  that  of  the  fra- 
ternal societies.  It  is  undeniable,  moreover, 
that  the  same  causes  which  have  almost  de- 
stroyed the  old  assessment  company  have  be- 
gun to  weaken  the  fraternal  societies,  and  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years  the  old  line  com- 
panies have  encroached  in  the  fraternal  field. 
The  number  of  members  of  fraternal  societies 
who  give  up  their  insurance  has  been  increas- 


ing so  rapidly  as  almost  to  offset  the  new 
policyholders,  and  their  amount  of  insiu^nce 
has  not  been  increasing  proportionately  with 
the  population  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  past  five  years  the  business 
done  by  the  old  line  companies  has  grown 
many  times  faster  than  the  population. 

Modern  fraternal  insurance  dates  back  only 
thirty  years,  to  the  time  of  the  failure  of  many 
old  line  life  insurance  companies.     Between 
1870-75  so  many  insurance  companies  failed, 
and  their  policyholders  fared  so   badly,  that 
the  old  line  plan  of  life  insurance  fell  into 
great  popular  disfavor      At  the  same  time, 
secret    societies,    with   pass    words,    regalia, 
mystic  signals,  and  social  features,  increased 
rapidly      The  granges  and  the  many  organ- 
izations in  towns  added  secrecy  to  ttKir  other 
attractions.     With  the  failure  of  the  old  line 
companies,  these  societies  added  life  insm-ance 
features.     They  started  on  the  strict  assess- 
ment plan,  assessing  every  member  to  make 
up  a  sum  for  the  family  of  every  dead  member. 
As  these  granges  and  lodges  extended  from  a 
town  to  a  county,  then  throughout  the  state, 
and  then  on  to  other  states,  they  equaliied 
the  payments.     All  the  death  losses  were  paid 
from  one  fund,  and  an  assessment  was  levied 
on  all  the  members  of  the  society  instead  of 
the  death  losses  of  each  lodge  on  the  lodge  it- 
self. 

The  oldest  of  the  existing  large  fraternal 
societies  is  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. Itbeganini868,atMeadville,Pa.  The 
hope  of  its  founders  was  to  make  it  a  sort 
of  universal  trade  union.  One  of  its  orig- 
inal provisions  was  that  on  the  death  of  any 
member  every  other  member  should  contrib- 
ute one  dollar  to  a  death  benefit.  If  this 
original  provision  had  continued,  the  family 
of  the  first  member  to  die  in  1905  would  have 
received  $323,392,  because  there  were  that 
many  members  surviving  the  first  death  in 
1905.  But  as  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  grew,  its  spir- 
itual and  social  features  became  more  piomi- 
nent,  and  the  idea  of  a  universal  labor  uniaB 
gradually  died  out.  The  original  system  of 
assessment  for  insurance  was  supplanted  t^ 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  death  benefit,  and  in- 
stead of  levying  an  assessment  for  every 
death — which  would  have  amounted  to  oo^ 
a  few  cents  at  a  time — there  were  periodkil 
assessments.  The  fibced  death  payments  not 
made  out  of  the  funds  thus  collected.  Tim 
is  typical  of  the  history  of  the  devetopmcBt 
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e  life  insurance  plan  in  all  the  fraternal 
ties.  They  began  with  a  fixed  assess- 
,  changed  to  a  fixed  death  payment, 
then  tried  to  apportion  the  assessment 
lents. 

Jiough  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  is  the  oldest  of 
lire  fraternal  societies,  such  organizations 
e  Telegraphers'  Mutual  Benefit  Associa- 
the  Physicians'  Mutual  Aid  Society,  the 
essmen's  Mutual  Benefit  Society,  and 
s  having  their  membership  confined  to 
irofession  or  trade,  are  equally  old,  but  of 
limited  membership.  The  largest  of  all 
.'atemal  societies  is  the  Modern  Wood- 
which  on  January  i,  1905,  had  660,952 
bers.  The  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  had 
76,  the  Royal  Arcanum,  305,083,  the  In- 
ident  Order  of  Foresters,  325,876,  the 
Imen  of  the  World,  237,252,  and  the 
!S  of  Maccabees,  123,418.  The  largest 
iial  societies  were  organized,  and  now 
their  headquarters,  in  small  cities  in  the 
,  though  the  Royal  Arcantun  has  its 
ipal  offices  in  Boston.  They  do  not 
to  thrive  so  well  in  large  cities,  where 
I  opportunities  are  many,  as  in  small 
and  country  towns  where  they  and  the 
bes  provide  the  greater  part  of  the  so- 
life. 

;y  have  no  agency  system,  though 
of  them  have  medical  examiners  and 
ling  managers  and  organizers.  These 
rs  are  usually  paid  by  fixed  fees  or  in 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses,  insig- 
nt  in  size  compared  with  the  com- 
>ns  and  bonuses  of  the  old  line  com- 
s.  This  is  one  reason  why  their  insur- 
is  so  cheap.  The  twenty-five  largest 
nal  societies  had  in  force  on  January  i , 
life  insurance  protection  to  the  amount, 
ind  numbers,  of  $5,2 10,000,000  for  which 
total  assessments  amounted  to  $61,000,- 
)ut  of  which  they  paid  in  death  claims 
30,ooo.  The  largest  twenty-five  old 
impanies  had  on  the  same  date,  in  round 
ers,  $8,541,000,000  of  insurance  in  force ; 
ed  in  premiums,  and  investment  income 
}oo,ooo;  and  paid  out  to  their  policy- 
rs  $133,000,000.  Although  the  fraternal 
ies  had  almost  two-thirds  as  much  in- 
ce  in  force,  they  charged  less  than  one- 
th  as  much  for  it,  and  they  paid  out  to 
(Olicyholdens  five-sixths  of  what  they 
n  instead  of  less  than  one-third. 
:  comparison  is  even  more  extreme  in 


the  expenses  of  management.  The  twenty- 
five  fraternal  societies  spent  $4,500,000  and 
the  twenty-five  old  Une  companies  $76,600,- 
000.  For  every  dollar  which  the  beneficiaries 
in  the  fraternal  societies  received,  the  ex- 
penses of  management  were  9  cents.  For 
every  dollar  which  the  policyholders  of  the 
old  Une  companies  received  the  expenses  of 
management  were   57  cents. 

In  this  low  cost  of  life  insurance  protection 
was  the  strength,  and  is  now  the  weakness,  of 
fraternal  insurance.  The  families  of  the  men 
who  have  received  death  payments  have 
greatly  benefited  by  the  low  cost  of  manage- 
ment and  the  low  assessment  rates.  That 
economy  in  management  is  not  in  itself  the 
reason  for  the  check  to  the  growth  of  frater- 
nal insurance  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  . 
old  Eqxiitable  of  London  and  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  Fund  of  Philadelphia,  the  two  old- 
est life  insurance  companies  in  the  world,  are 
both  managed  with  an  economy  of  expendi- 
ture which  favorably  compares  with  the  fra- 
ternal societies,  and  both  sell  insurance  pro- 
tection on  a  level  premium  basis  at  a  cost 
which  does  not  average  higher  than  the  fra- 
temals.  And  they  are  undoubtedly  stable 
and  permanent.  "The  weakness  of  the  frater- 
nal societies  is  due  to  their  ignorance  or  wil- 
ful disregard  of  the  mathematics  of  life  in- 
surance. 

Many  of  the  fraternal  societies  undertake  to 
keep  the  assessments  stationary  without  add- 
ing a  charge  for  the  reserve  requirements. 
Many  have  no  reserve  at  all,  and  trust  to  tak- 
ing in  new  members  who  are  young  men  to  off- 
set the  increased  mortality  of  their  older  mem- 
bers. Though  this  process  may  have  lasted 
for  ten  years,  its  permanence  is  impossible, 
because  it  would  require  an  infinity  of  young 
members.  It  is  impossible  to  sell  life  insur- 
ance below  cost,  and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
tinue selling  life  insurance  on  a  basis  of  aver- 
age cost  and  expecting  new  young  men  to 
come  in  in  large  numbers  and  pay  more  than 
life  insurance  protection  at  their  age  is  worth. 

The  cost  of  most  fraternal  insurance  is 
not  properly  adjusted.  Readjustments  which 
necessarily  increase  the  assessments  of  the 
older  members  or  unjustly  levy  too  high  a 
charge  on  the  younger  members  result  in  the 
societies'  losing  those  members  who  can  buy 
their  life  insurance  protection  cheaper  else- 
where. This  leaves  in  only  the  bad  or  im- 
paired risks,  or  the  men  who  are  getting 
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their  insurance  protection  at  less  than  it  is 
worth. 

This  happened  with  the  Knights  of  Honor 
of  St.  Louis,  which  began  business  in  1873. 
In  1894  it  had  119,785  members  and  a  death 
rate  per  thousand  of  16.46.  The  Modern 
Woodmen  had  at  that  time  about  the  same 
membership,  but  it  had  been  organized  ten 
years  later  and  had  a  death  rate  of  only  4.59. 
Ten  years  makes  an  enormous  difference  in  a 
death  rate.  In  the  ten  years  between 
fifty  and  sixty  the  death  rate  doubles,  and 
in  the  next  ten  years  it  more  than  doubles 
again.  Since  the  cost  of  life  insurance  pro- 
tection was  necessarily  more  in  the  Knights 
of  Honor  than  in  the  Modern  Woodmen,  the 
membership  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  dimin- 
ished in  the  next  five  years  to  66,863,  ^^'^  ^^^ 
death  rate  increased  to  32,  while  the 
Modem  Woodmen  trebled  their  membership 
and  by  taking  in  so  much  new  blood  kept 
their  death  rate  almost  stationary,  making 
the  cost  of  insurance  in  1899,  seven  times  eis 
much  in  the  Knights  of  Honor  as  in  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen.  Membership  in  the  Knights 
of  Honor  naturally  fell-  off  still  more,  to 
49,175  on  January  i.  1905,  and  the  death  rate 
for  1904  was  34.  The  Modem  Woodmen 
could  not  keep  on  trebling  its  membership 
every  five  years.  Though  it  increased  50 
per  cent,  between  1899  and  1905,  the  death 
rate  also  increased  a  third. 

It  is  an  absolute  certainty  that  the  death 
rates  of  all  fraternal  societies  will  increase  un- 
til they  approximate  the  American  exper- 
ience mortality  table  used  by  insurance  com- 
panies, and  unless  the  fraternal  societies  base 
their  prices  of  insurance  protection  on  this 
fact,  they  must  all  have  the  experience  which 
the  Knights  of  Honor  have  undergone,  and 
which  the  Royal  Arcanum ,  organized  in  1877, 
is  undergoing  now. 

There  are  only  two  stable  ways  in  which 
life  insurance  protection  can  be  sold.  One  is 
on  the  term  plan,  where  the  policyholder  pays 
every  year  or  every  period  the  cost  of  his  life 
insurance  protection  for  that  time;  and  for 
the  next  period  pays  a  higher  price,  with  suc- 
cessive increases  until  his  death.  The  other 
is  a  level  premium  plan,  by  which  the  policy- 
holder pays  a  fixed  premium  every  year, 
larger  in  initial  amount  than  his  life  insurance 
protection  costs,  the  excess  being  set  aside  as 
a  reserve  and  invested  at  interest  to  equal  in 
amount  the   increased   payments  which   he 


otherwise  would  have  to  meet  in  old  age. 
Either  of  these  plans  is  solvent,  safe,  and 
stable,  but  the  man  who  goes  in  on  the  term 
plan  must  recognize  that  his  insurance  costs 
more  every  year.  It  is  impossible  safely  to 
sell  any  man  life  insurance  protection  at  the 
same  price  when  he  is  twenty-one  and  when 
he  is  forty  or  fifty. 

The  fraternal  societies  of  longer  experience 
are  recognizing  this,  and  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  those  most  wisely  managed  will  re- 
adjust their  rates  and  continue  to  fill  the 
great  field  of  usefulness  which  they  will  have 
all  to  themselves  until  some  old  line  com- 
panies cut  off  their  expensive  agency  system 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  management.  The  in- 
congruities of  the  fraternal  assessment  rates 
are  in  themselves  convincing  proof  of  the  im- 
possibility of  continuing  thgm.  All  the  old 
line  companies  sell  the  same  forms  of  policy  at 
approximately  the  same  cost.  Insiirance 
protection  is  cheaper  in  some  old  line  com- 
panies than  in  others,  merely  because  some 
managements  are  more  economical  and  more 
honest  in  giving  their  policyholders  the  bene- 
fits of  their  economies.  For  instance,  someof 
the  fraternal  societies  try  to  sell  insurance 
protection  as  low  as  $4  per  thousand .  which  it 
is  not  possible  to  continue.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  the  assessments  per  thousand 
dollars  of  insurance  protection  vary  from  $4 
to  $12.50,  at  thirty  from  $6  to  $18,  at  forty 
from  $7  to  $30,  at  fifty  from  $13  to  $45.  All 
manner  of  schemes  have  been  tried  to  escape 
the  alternative  of  a  legal  reserve  or  of  regu- 
larly increasing  rates.  The  same  fraternal 
society  which  will  insure  a  yoxing  man  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  for  $13  per  thousand, 
charges  only  $30  per  thousand  at  fifty.  This 
would  be  well  enough  if  the  insurance  were 
cut  off  at  a  fixed  age,  as  sixty,  say,  and  ao 
death  payments  made  to  any  of  the  mem- 
bers who  die  at  an  older  age  than  sixty.  But 
since  fifty-five  is  the  highest  age  at  which  as- 
sessment rates  are  computed  in  the  fraternal 
societies,  and  two-thirds  of  the  men  living  at 
twenty-one  live  to  be  older  than  fifty-five,  it 
is  evident  that  no  provision  is  made  on  tte 
plan  for  the  excessive  mortality  of  old  age- 
If  the  members  of  the  fraternal  sodctiet 
would  frankly  recognize  this  fact,  and  com- 
bine an  old-age  benefit  with  their  otte 
features,  they  could  continue  an  aW 
ment  plan  at  low  rates  up  to  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  then  terminate  their  life  insurance 
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tion  at  sixty,  and  substitute  an  annuity 
members  living  past  this  age.  The  an- 
payments  to  old  men  would  require 
lower  assessments  than  the  death  pay- 
,  because  a  high  death  rate  makes  a  low 
y  cost.  Ehiring  the  years  that  the 
rate  is  low,  the  assessments  to  pay  the 
losses  would  also  be  low,  and  if  dtuing 
ars  that  the  death  rate  is  high,  an  an- 
was  substituted,  the  assessments  could 
■t  down  throiigh  the  whole  period, 
managers  of   the    fraternal   societies 

0  object  to  a  reserve.  When  their  as- 
nts  bring  in  more  money  than  is  re- 

to  pay  the  death  losses,  it  is  the  cus- 
t  omit  a  few  assessments,  and  thereby 
their  organization  popular,  instead  of 
'  aside  this  sum  to  meet  increased  death 
in  the  future.  The  societies  have  in 
w  cases  enough  assets  to  meet  death 
X)T  six  months,  whereas  some  of  the  old 
npanies  could  go  on  for  five  or  ten  years 
.t  collecting  a  single  premium  and  still 

1  their  death  losses  in  full. 

A.  O.  U.  W.,  which  paid  $8,305,595 
osses  in  one  year  (1904),  had  at  the  be- 
l  of  the  year  only  $390,997  in  its  treas- 
id  met  its  death  losses  by  its  assess- 
This  margin  of  only  about  4  per 
m  one  year's  business  is  very  narrow 
nds  to  instability.  The  fraternal  sc- 
are undoubtedly  less  stable  than  the 
nies. 

re  the  societies  are  strongest  is  in  their 
ling  other  ties  than  the  common  desire 
:  insurance  protection.  The  members 
regard  their  insurance  solely  as  a  busi- 
latter  and  figure  out  whether  the  as- 
nts  in  their  individual  case  are  not  dis- 
tionately  high.  If  they  did,  a  gre~at 
:  the  members  in  every  society  would 
the  example  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
members  of  the  Knights  of  Honor  and 
;.  The  average  member  in  a  fraternal 
ation  or  society  knows  nothing  about 
es  except  that  they  are  expensive  of- 
\  the  big  Wall  Street  life  insurance  com- 
that  a  fraternal  society  is  better  with- 
rhey  have  heard  of  the  hundreds  of 
s  of  dollars  of  assets  which  the  great 
urance  companies  have  acctunulated, 
ey  regard  such  things  as  evils  to  be 
d. 

the  fraternal  societies  get  their  enor- 
nembership  without  soliciting  agents, 


this  simple  item,  one  of  the  thousands  ap- 
pearing every  week  in  country  weeklies 
throughout    the     United     States,    explains: 

"modern    woodmen   of  AMERICA    HBBT 

"An  interesting  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the 
Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  Camp  No.  7948, 
was  held  in  the  I,  O.  O.  F.  lodge  room  on  Wednes- 
day night.  The  principal  feature  of  the  meeting 
was  the  installation  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
They  are  as  follows:  V.  C,  S.  H.  Goodman;  W.  A., 
S.  D.  Strait ;  B..  Geo.  E.  Howard ;  C,  C.  M.  A.  Miller ; 
E.,  Geo.  B.  Beaver;  W.,  J.  H.  Langer;  S.,  George 
Herncane;  C.  P.,  H.  C.  Chisholm  and  H.  B.  Fetter 
korf;  C.  M.,  George  Herncane,  W.  E.  Paulkender 
J.    A.    Fleming. 

"  The  Modern  Woodmen  of  America  is  at  present 
the  strongest  organization  of  its  kind  in  America, 
if  not  in  the  world,  the  attractive  feature  being  in- 
surance, which  is  given  at  such  a  remarkable  rate 
that  it  attracts  all  persons  seeking  a  protection  of 
this  kind.  The  enthusiasm  displayed  by  its  of- 
ficers and  members  points  to  a  very  successful  year." 

There  could  not  well  be  a  more  effective 
advertisement  than  this.  It  draws  more  bus- 
iness than  the  most  expensive  pamphlets  and 
elaborate  literature  of  the  big  Ufe  insurance 
companies.  Everybody  in  the  town  where 
this  was  printed  knows  the  V.  C,  the  noble 
W.  A.,  the  worthy  C.  C,  and  the  other  sturdy 
citizens  who  take  pride  in  the  mystic  initiate 
attached  to  their  names,  and  who  will  try  to 
bring  as  many  of  their  friends  as  they  can  into 
the  organization  of  which  they  are  important 
members.  All  this  costs  is  a  small  salary  and 
expenses  to  the  organizer  and  for  the  central 
office  management  and  literature.  There  are 
no  $35,000  salaries,  not  to  speak  of  $50,000 
and  $100,000  ones.  There  are  no  huge  office 
buildings  or  subsidiary  banks  or  trust  com- 
panies, no  boodle  funds  or  legislative  bu- 
reaus. The  members  of  these  societies  have 
proved  themselves  thoroughly  able  to  protect 
their  interests  against  hostile  legislation. 
Differing  from  the  policyholders  in  the  old 
line  companies  in  their  neighborhood,  they 
are  organized  and  effective  politically.  No 
member  of  the  legislature  from  their  district 
dares  to  interfere  with  them.  Every  member 
of  the  society  knows  his  fellow  members, 
whereas  the  men  in  the  same  town  who  have 
old  line  policies  do  not  know  what  companies 
their  neighbors  are  insured  in.  The  old  line 
policyholders  have  no  organization  through 
which  to  work,  no  acquaintance,  no  locality 
cohesion,  no  home  rule. 
The  good  points  of  the  fraternal  organifa- 
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tions  are  obvious.  There  is  a  real  responsi- 
bility of  the  head  officials  to  the  members. 
Every  society  has  its  own  publication,  which 
gives  full,  honest  information  about  the  man- 
agement, the  names  of  those  who  have  died, 
and  reports  and  correspondence  from  the 
different  local  lodges.  The  members  come 
together  in  real  conventions,  representing 
their  constituents  faithfully,  and  are  held  to 
a  rigid  accountability.  There  is  no  proxy 
voting,  there  are  no  agents  manipulating  the 
policyholders'  sentiment,  no  Wall  Street 
financiers  as  investment  managers.  The  fra- 
ternal societies  are  as  thoroughly  representa- 
tive and  democratic  as  they  can  be  made. 

What  they  need  is  a  practical  knowledge 
of  the  life  insurance  business,  especially  its 
mathematics.  A  low  mortality  is  no  proof 
that  it  will  always  be  low.  Their  own  ex- 
perience convinces  them  of  the  increasing 
death  rate,  advancing  with  increased  years, 


and  they  should  grade  their  assessment  plan 
accordingly.    They  should  resist  the  tempta. 
tion  to  become  popular  by  charging  too  little- 
They  should  study  the  mortality  experience 
of  the  older  fraternal  societies  and  of  the  old 
line  companies.    They  should  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  necessity  of    advancing   their 
premiums  successively  with  the  growing  age 
of  the  insured,  or  of  collecting  a  reserve  to 
keep  the  premium  payment  level.     The  com- 
bination of  actuarial  knowledge  with  its  mani- 
fest advantages  would  make  fraternal  insur- 
ance permanently  sure  of  a  prosperous  exist- 
ence.   Without  this  actuarial  knowledge  and 
the  wisdom  to  put  it  into  effect,  the  fraternal 
societies,  giving  insurance  at  a  lower  rate,  are 
not  hkely  to  be  so  stable  as  a  company  that 
though  charging  a  higher  rate  than  is  neces- 
sary, yet  is  wise  enough  to  charge  sufficient 
rates  to  provide  for  all  contingencies  that  can 
be  foreseen 


THE  KIND  OF  POLICY  TO  BUY 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  TERM  POLICIES  AND  OF  LEVEL  PREMIUM  POLICIES  WITH  NO  IN- 
VESTMENT ENTANGLEMENT— HOW  TO  PAY  FOR  THEM— CALCULATIONS  OF  WHAT  A  MAM 
ON  A  MODERATE  SALARY  CAN  AFFORD  TO  DO— 1"HE  COST  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  POUCIES 


THERE  IS  a  widespread  idea  that  life 
insurance  is  a  speculation  in  which 
there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  some- 
thing for  nothing.  This  is  an  absurdity.  The 
reason  is  plain.  No  fact  is  better  known 
than  the  time  when  the  "average"  man  of 
any  age  will  die.  It  is  definitely  known  how 
many  men  out  of  a  million  will  die  at  thirty, 
at  forty,  at  sixty,  at  ninety,  and  at  all  other 
ages.  For  example,  men  twenty-one  years 
old,  it  can  be  demonstrated,  will  die  on  the 
average  at  seventy.  Any  man,  then,  who 
wishes  to  take  out  life  insurance,  that  is.  to 
make  certain  that  at  his  death  some  designa- 
ted person  will  receive  a  definite  sum  of  money 
— say  $i,ooo — can  do  so  by  joining  other  men 
in  contributing  to  a  common  fund  which,  put 
at  interest,  will  pay  the  expense  of  conducting 
the  fund  and  return  $i,ooo  to  every  man  con- 
tributing, to  be  paid  at  his  death.  This  is 
what  life  insurance  is.  The  exact  sum  each 
man  will  have  periodically  to  pay  in  order  to 
achieve  this  result  has  been  mathematically 


worked  out.  What  the  insurance  companies 
and  other  insurance  institutions  do  is  to  ofier 
membership  in  a  society  that  is  maintaining 
such  a  fund.  The  sum  to  be  paid  in  period- 
ically— the  premium — ^varies  with  the  age  at 
which  a  man  begins  paying,  the  frequency  of 
his  instalments,  and  other  conditions.  The 
unchanging  fact  is,  that  all  the  men  who  con- 
tribute to  the  fund  together  get  out  of  it  only 
what  they  put  ii:,  plus  the  interest  the  fund 
earns  and  minus  the  expense  of  gathering, 
managing,  making  secure,  and  investing  it. 
The  average  man  gets  just  this.  It  is  les 
than  the  investment  value  of  what  he  payt 
The  loss  the  fund  must  stand  when  a  mU' 
dies  before  the  average  time  is  made  up  hf 
the  excess  contributed  by  some  man  who 
lives  beyond  the  average  time.  Nor  can  oee 
beat  the  company,  or  rather  the  other  policy* 
holders,-by  dying.  The  only  one  who  betH 
the  company  by  dying  is  the  man  who  il 
worth  less  to  his  family  than  the  insunav 
money.     A  prospective  policyholder  sboiM 
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have  this  idea  clearly  in  mind  when  he  begins 
to  consider  what  kind  of  policy  he  shall  buy. 
He  is  entering  on  no  speculation,  but  on  a 
definite  enterprise  in  which  he  is  to  get  value 
for  value;  no  more  and,  unless  he  is  cheated, 
no  less.  He  is  going  to  buy  protection  for 
someone  against  his  death,  and  he  is  going  to 
pay  {or  it.  Any  agent  who  tells  him  that  be 
can  buy  a  form  of  poUcy  through  which  he 
will  escape  paying  for  the  protection,  is  at- 
tempting to  take  his  money  on  false  represen- 
tation. If  the  false,  speculative  idea  had  not 
been  injected  into  insurance,  so  many  people 
could  never  have  been  so  bamboozled  by  it  as 
have  been.  An  insurance  company  or  society 
can  safely  and  properly  be  no  more  specula- 
tive than  a  savings  bank  or  the  multiplication 
table. 

Every  company  has  its  own  kinds  and 
forms  of  life  instnance  policies.  All  told 
there  are  thousands,  the  large  companies  hav- 
ing several  hundred  apiece.  All  these  forms 
of  policies  come  under  five  general  heads: 

(i)  Industrial. 

(a)  Assessment  or  fraternal. 

(3)  Natural  premium  or  term  insurance. 

(4)  Level    premium. 

(5)  Combination  investment  pohcies. 
Industrial  and  assessment  insurance  are  cov- 
ered in  other  articles.  It  remains  to  explain 
here  the  other  forms  of  policies.  They  are 
the  kinds  that  are  taken  out  by  people  of 
moderate  incomes. 

THE   ADVANTAGES   OP   TERM   INSURANCE 

Term  insiu-ance  is  the  cheapest  kind  sold  by 
the  insurance  companies,  for  all  the  expenses 
that  the  premium  is  expected  to  cover  are  the 
death  losses  and  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment ;  and  the  shorter  the  term  for  which  the 
policy  is  taken  out,  the  lower  the  premium. 

No  one,  however,  should  buy  ordinary 
term  insurance  for  so  short  a  time  as  a  few 
years,  except  to  cover  some  business  risk.  To 
protect  one's  business  associates  in  a  five-year 
partnership  or  a  three-year  contract,  or  any 
business  risk  with  a  fixed  date  of  termination, 
a  term  policy  is  a  valuable  safeguard.  Policies 
Ulce  this  should  be  taken  out  much  more  fre- 
quently than  they  are.  But  good  as  they  are 
for  business  purposes,  they  will  not  do  for 
family  purposes.  If  a  man  desires,  however, 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  protection  for 
bis  family  that  he  can  pay  for,  more  especially 
if  he  expects  his  income  to  increase,  he  would 


do  well  to  take  out  renewable  term  insurance. 
A  renewable  term  policy  includes  the  pro- 
vision that  the  policyholder  can  renew  the 
poUcy  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he 
takes  it  out,  without  another  medical  ex- 
amination. He  may  take  out  a  poUcy,  for 
example,  that  will  give  him  protection  for  ten 
years,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  take  out 
another — of  course  at  a  higher  premium — for 
another  ten  years,  and  so  on. 

If  a  young  man  has  good  business  prospects 
and  requires  a  great  part  of  his  surplus 
earnings  to  create  a  home,  or  to  extend  his 
business,  or  for  other  necessary  objects,  the 
only  way  in  which  he  can  secure  adequate  pro- 
tection for  his  wife  and  children  is  with  a  re- 
newable term  policy.  He  cannot  afford  to 
buy  the  necessary  amount  of  protection  in  the 
more  expensive  policies.  He  can  buy,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  premiimi  he  pays  on  a  ten-year 
renewable  term  pohcy,  nearly  twice  as  much 
insurance  as  he  could  buy  in  a  deferred  divi- 
dend policy.  All  term  insurance  costs  less  in 
early  age,  and  more  in  old  age  than  level  pre- 
miiun  insurance,  which  is  the  commonest 
kind  of  hfe  insurance. 

WHY    LEVEL    PREUIUU     INSURANCE     IS     GOOD 

In  level  premium  insurance,  the  insured 
man  pays  the  same  premium  every  year.  It 
is  higher  than  the  premium  for  term  insurance 
in  the  beginning  and  lower  in  the  end.  The 
excess  the  policyholder  pays  above  the  term 
insurance  rate  in  all  the  earlier  years  is  set 
aside  by  the  company  and  invested.  The 
sum  made  up  by  the  excess  payments  of  all 
the  holders  of  level  premium  policies  is  called 
the  reserve,  and  in  the  old  line  companies  it 
constitutes  most  of  the  assets.  It  is  not  a 
surplus,  for  every  dollar  of  it,  together  with 
the  interest  it  draws,  must  be  held  to  pay  the 
policies  when  they  come  due.  If  a  man  is  on 
a  regular  salary,  or  has  a  fixed  income,  which 
in  reasonable  Ukelihood  will  not  increase  more 
than  the  requirements  of  his  family  increase, 
it  is  better  for  him  to  take  out  a  level  premium 
policy  than  a  term  pohcy.  It  costs  more  than 
term  insurance  in  the  beginning,  but  less 
toward  the  end.  It.  may  be  said,  too,  that 
the  weaker  a  man's  will  power  is  and  the 
more  his  Ukehhood  to  trench  upon  his  savings, 
the  better  it  is  for  him  to  choose  a  level  pre- 
miiun  policy  rather  than  a  term  pohcy. 

The  level  premium  policies  are  of  many 
kinds,  divided  into  two  general  classes,  non- 
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participating,  or  straight  life,  policies,  and 
dividend  policies.  A  man  who  has  a  non- 
participating  level  premium  poUcy  receives 
nothing  for  the  premiums  he  pays  except 
life  insurance  protection ;  that  is,  his  benefici- 
ary gets  the  amount  named  in  the  poHcy 
when  the  pohcyholder  dies.  The  holder  of 
the  dividend  pohcy,  who  pays  a  higher  pre- 
miiim,  in  theory  at  least,  gets  back  whatever 
the  company  has  charged  him  in  premiums 
above  what  was  necessary  to  provide  for 
death  losses,  expenses  of  management,  and 
reserve.  All  companies  charge  more  than  is 
necessary  to  cover  these  outlays,  simply  as  a 
matter  of  maintaining  a  margin  of  safety. 
This  excess  should  in  time  go  back  to  the 
dividend,  or  participating,  policyholders. 

In  practice,  however,  mismanagement,  dis- 
honesty, and  extravagance  have  eaten  up  so 
much  of  the  funds  of  some  of  the  companies, 
that  the  dividends  in  them  are  not  large 
enough  to  make  a  participating  poUcy  as 
cheap  as  a  non-participating  one.  The  com- 
panies which  sell  both  charge  more  for  a  par- 
ticipating policy  than  for  a  non-participating 
policy,  and  the  excess  charged,  as  a  rule, 
at  interest,  amounts  to  more  than  the 
dividends. 

Nor  can  deferred  dividend  pohcies  be 
recommended  in  any  other  companies.  A 
company  which,  under  a  capable  and  honest 
president,  is  returning  good  dividends  to-day, 
might  fail  to  do  so  under  his  successor.  Taking 
all  the  companies  as  they  run,  and  averaging 
the  dividends  they  pay,  a  policyholder  would 
do  better  to  take  out  a  non-participating  policy 
at  the  lower  cost  rather  than  a  dividend  pohcy 
at  the  higher  cost. 

To  this  general  rule  a  few  well-managed 
mutual  companies  are  exceptions.  That  the 
deferred  dividend  policy  is  not  the  better 
bargain  is  shown  by  the  following  comparison 
of  the  details  of  two  policies  each  for 
$i,ooo,  one  made  out  by  a  big  New  York 
company,  the  other  by  a  better-managed 
New  England  company; 

OF    POLICIES 

Non-participating  policy 
in  New  England  com- 
pany, at  age  z5 

Annual  premiiun,  $14.3^ 

Total  amount  the  policy- 
holder pays  in  30  pay- 
ments (at  4  per  cent, 
progressive  compound 
interest).  $7S3'S 


COMPARISON 

Deferred  dividend  pol- 
icy in  New  York 
company,  at  age  25 

Annual  premium,  $33.76 

Total  amount  the  policy- 
holder pays  in  10  pay- 
ments (at   4  per  cent, 
progressive  compound 
interest),  $683.80 


Cash  value  of  the  policy 
if  surrendered  after 
the  ao  payments  have 
been  made,  that  is,  in 
ao    years, 

taao 
and    whatever  defer- 
red dividends  the  com- 
pany adds. 

Amount    the    company 
will  lend  on  it  at  the 
end   of  ao  years  (the 
"loan  value  '), 
*a45 

Extended   insurance  of- 
fered in  lieu  of   cash 
value    (and   of    same 
amount), 
15  years  5  months 

Amount   of  paid  up  in- 
surance   for   life    the 
pohcy  is  good   for  at 
the  end  of  ao  years. 
»5S7 


Cash  value  of  the  poficf 
if  surrendered  afta 
the  ao  payments  have 
been  made,  that  is,  io 
ao    years, 

»4a8 


Amount    the    company 
will  lend  on  it  at  the 
end  of    ao  years  (the 
"loan  value  ). 
$4a7 

Extended  insurance  of- 
fered ■  in  lieu  of  cash 
value  fand  of  same 
amount). 

Life 

Amount  of  paid  up  in- 
surance   for    life  the 
policy  is  good  for  at 
the  end  of  ao  years, 
9i,ooo 

Of  course  in  the  New  York  company  the 
policyholder  will  get  his  deferred  dividends 
in  addition  to  which  ever  of  the  last  three  al- 
ternatives he  chooses,  as  well  as  in  addition 
to  the  cash  surrender  value,  if  he  choose 
that.  But  he  has  no  means  of  knowing  what 
those  deferred  dividends  will  amount  to,  and 
he  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking,  in  the  light 
of  the  recent  management  of  the  company 
that  offers  them,  that  they  will  not  be  great. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  second  pohcy 
is  that  after  the  holder  has  paid  his  premium 
for  twenty  years,  he  does  not  need  to  pay  any 
more.  At  whatever  time  he  dies,  whether  he 
live  five  years  longer^r  forty,  the  $1,000  is 
paid  to  his  beneficiary.  This  kind  of  policy— 
the  twenty  payment  .kind — is  very  commoo- 
The  holder,  instead  of  paying  a  level  premium 
every. year  until  he  dies,  pays  twenty  higher 
level  premiums  which  in  twenty  years  heap 
up  a  large  enough  sum  in  the  insurance  fund 
to  take  care  of  his  $1 ,000  death  benefit  when 
it  falls  due.  There  are  also  ten  payment,  fif- 
teen payment,  and  thirty  payment  level 
premium  policies — with  premiums  at  differ- 
ent amounts,  of  course, — all  designed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  insurance  fund  as  much  as 
would  smaller  level  premiums,  paid  every  year 
up  to  the  pohcyholder's  death.  They  haw 
the  merit  to  some  minds  of  enabling  a  man  to 
get  the  job  of  paying  for  his  protection  over 
with  as  soon  as  possible. 

An  annual  dividend  policy  is  better  than  a 
deferred  dividend  policy,  because  the  divi- 
dends are  declared  and  paid  to  the  polkT- 
holder  in  cash,  or  in  a  reduction  of  his  pre- 
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1,  or  in  an  increase  of  his  insurance  every 
A  deferred  dividend  is  commonly  not 
ted  to  the  policyholder  until  the  policy 
ires.  But  even  an  annual  dividend  policy 
sually  indefinite,  for  it  promises  to  pay 
oUcybolder  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
his  share  of  all  the  sjpecific  savings  that 
t  to  be  retiimed,  but  some  indetermin- 
jum. 

I  man  would  in  ordinary  business  make  a 
■act  with  another  man,  and  give  the 
■  man  the  power  to  construe  the  con- 
.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  do  it 
:e  insurance.  The  companies  that  issue 
al  dividend  policies  should  agree  to 
t  the  poUcyholders  with  the  full  amount 
aat  the  companies  have  saved  by  having 
to  pay  a  smaller  death  loss  than  they  ex- 
:d  in  the  previous  year.  They  should 
!  to  add  to  this  annual  dividend  what- 
they  have  gained  by  making  a  charge 
reserve  piuposes  higher  than  necessary. 
ST  reform  methods  this  will  be  done. ' 

THREE  GOOD    FORMS    OP    POLICY 

lere  are,   then,  three  excellent  kinds  of 

lary  poUcies  outside  of  the  fraternal  so- 

;s: 

rat,   a   non-renewable   term   poUcy   for 

J  definite  business  purpose. 

cond,  a  renewable   term  policy  not  re- 

ng  any  medical  examination  except  the 

one. 

lird,  a  level  premium,  straight  life   (or 

participating)  policy. 

)  these  may  be  added  an  annual  dividend 

■y,  provided  that  the  contract  specifically 

es  to  return  the  saving  through  having  a 

r  death  loss  than  was  figured  upon,  and 

exMSs  amount  above  what  was  really 

ssary  for  the  reserve. 

THE   COST   OF   INSURANCE 

■actically  every  man  who  has  any  one  de- 
lent  upon  him  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 
dependents  to  take  out  one  of  the  good 
s  of  hfe  insurance.  Obviously,  a  man 
t  have  an  income  larger  than  his  living 
^nses  before  he  can  insure ;  but  there  are 

men  who  cannot  so  regulate  their  liv- 
sxpenses  as  to  have  some  surplus.  The 
■wing  table  shows  approximately  the  an- 

premium  one  has  to  pay  in  the  standard 
panies  at  difierent  ages  for  the  different 
s  of  insurance. 


PBBHIUU  BATB8   FOR  |l,0O0  INSURANCB 

Age  21        as  30         35  40        50  60 


I 

<ii-7S 

$13. 00 

$13.50 

*r3-50 

t'4-5« 

$30-75  $40.00 

3 

13.50 

'3  25 

14.00 

15.00 

16.75 

39.00    63.50 

3 

'S-So 

17.00 

'9-75 

'5-So 

37.00 

40.00    64.00 

4 

19.50 

ai-3S 

'4-25 

38.00 

33-75 

48.00    77.00 

5 

50.00 

50-50 

Si-»S 

Sa-50 

54-25 

63.00   83.50 

6 

65.00 

65.70 

66.75 

68.35 

71.00 

81.00  108.50 

No.  I  is  annual  renewable  term  insurance. 
No.  3  is  ten  year  renewable  term  insurance. 
No.  3  is  level  premium  no n- participating. 
No.  4  is  level  premium  dividend  policy,  the  initial 
premium  charge  being  the  same  whether  the  divi- 
dend is  annual  or  deferred. 
No,  5  is  3o-year  endowment. 

No.  6  is  3o-year  endowment  five  per  cent,  gold  bond. 
The  premium  rates  of  all  old  line  companies  are 
substantially  the  same  for  the  same  kind  of  policy. 
In  few  cases  is  the  difference  in  initial  cost  more 
than  5  per  cent.  The  greatest  difference  is  in  real 
returns  of  dividend  and  investment  policies.  So  far 
as  non-participating  policies  are  concerned,  it  makes 
little  difference  in  what  well  established  company 
the  policy  is  taken  out.  As  regards  all  other  poli- 
cies, the  difference  is  great,  not  so  much  in  the  first 
cost,  as  in  the  return  of  excess  cost  as  dividends. 

In  the  past,  agents  have  as  a  rule,  persuaded 
appUcants  for  insurance  to  take  the  more  ex- 
pensive kinds.  The  result  has  been  fre- 
quently that  policyholders  have  let  their  pol- 
icies lapse  through  inability  to  keep  up  pay- 
ments of  premiums.  Loss  of  employment, 
sickness  in  the  family,  unfortujiate  business 
ventures,  bad  crops,  unwise  speculations,  and 
other  misfortunes  have  resulted  in  many 
lapses.  In  some  companies,  this  falling  off  of 
policyholders  amounts  to  more  than  half  of 
the  full  nimiber.  Since,  however,  a  man 
takes  out  life  insurance  to  protect  other 
people,  usually  his  own  family,  the  first  thing 
he  should  do,  when  he  takes  out  a  policy,  is  to 
establish  in  himself  the  moral  earnestness  to 
keep  his  premiums  paid.  A  strong  fotmda- 
tion  for  this  moral  earnestness  is  a  wise  se- 
lection of  the  amount  of  insurance  he  can  af- 
ford to  carry.  This  amount  sets  the  sum  he 
is  undertaking  to  pay  regularly  in  premiums. 

He  should  attach  but  slight  weight  to  the 
loan  value  of  his  policy,  that  is,  the  amoxmt 
the  company  would  be  wilHng  to  lend  him  on 
it,  or  to  its  cash  surrender  value.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  either  of  these  privileges,  he  nulli- 
fies the  very  object  for  which  he  took  out  in- 
surance. Since  the  insurance  should  be,  in 
his  mind,  an  out-and-out  gift  to  bis  beneficiar- 
ies, he  should  not  regard  it  as  in  any  sense  a 
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fund  to  which  he  himself  has  access.  Borrow- 
ing from  the  company  on  one's  insurance  pol- 
icy is  like  robbing  one's  child's  toy  bank. 

A   REGULAR   SAVINGS   SYSTEM 

Life  insurance  should  form,  and  xisually 
does  form,  part  of  a  general  saving  plan.  In 
such  a  plan,  these  things  should  be  considered 
together,  and  not  separately :  (i)  Life 
insurance  protection;  (2)  a  home;  (3)  sav- 
ings and  investments.  If  every  man  with  a 
wife  and  children— and  what  normal  man 
does  not  have  a  wife  and  children,  or  does  not 
look  forward  to  having  them  ?— dedicates 
himself  to  protecting  them  against  want,  to 
sheltering  them  in  a  home  of  his  own,  and  to 
providing  them  and  himself  against  sickness 
and  old  age.  he  will  naturally  regulate  his 
saving  capacity  to  do  all  these  things  as  well 
as  he  can.  Niggardhness  is  the  last  fault 
of  Americans.  Business  men  do  not  practice 
in  their  homes  even  the  economies  that  they 
insist  upon  in  their  business.  Men  on  sal- 
aries hve  as  if  their  salaries  were  sure  to  in- 
crease and  never  to  diminish.  Farmers  fre- 
quently gauge  their  expenditures  on  their 
prosperous  years  rather  than  on  their  bad  or 
medium  years.  Part  of  our  enterprise  as  a 
nation  is  due  to  this  spirit  of  hopefulness. 
But  many  of  our  individual  misfortunes  and 
disasters  also  are  due  to  it.  Thrift,  then,  is  a 
virtue  which  most  of  us  could  wisely  practice 
more  scrupulously  than  we  do. 

It  may  be  of  assistance  here  to  set  forth  a 
simple  illustration  of  a  thrifty  handling  of 
one's  income.  It  covers  the  case  of  a  man 
earning  $100  a  month,  which  is  an  easy  figure 
on  which  to  base  comparisons. 

A   WISE    FLAN    FOR   A   HAN    OP    SMALL    INCOME 

Such  a  man's  saving  capacity  should  be 
$240  a  year;  if  anything,  more  rather  than 
less.  Six  thousand  dollars  at  4  per  cent. 
would  rettirn  an  amount  equal  to  his  saving 
capacity.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  could 
buy  insurance  of  $6,000  for  $75  a  year, 
taking  the  cheapest  form  of  policy — a  yearly 
renewable  term.  The  cost  of  a  ten-year 
renewable  term  would  be  only  $8  more  at 
first,  and  he  had  better  take  that,  as  it 
costs  no  more  in  the  end,  and  simplifies 
his  arithmetic.  This  amount  of  instu'ance 
protection  would  cost  one-third  of  his  savings ; 
that  is,  by  paying  to  an  insurance  company 
one-third  of  what  he  can  save,  he  has  a  guar- 


antee that,  should  he  die  within  ten  years,  lus 
saving  capacity  will  be  continued  permanently 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  and  children.  He 
shotild  not  take  the  whole  $6,000  in  one  com- 
pany, and  by  no  means  in  one  policy.  This 
protection  would  be  for  ten  years  only;  if  be 
desired  to  continue  it,  it  would  cost  him  more 
than  $100  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years,  and 
almost  $200  a  year  for  the  third  ten  years. 
It  would  not  be  advisable  in  a  permanent 
savings  plan  to  rely  solely  on  this.  Besides 
this  cheapest  form  of  insurance  protection, 
he  should  provide  with  a  level  premium  po- 
licy for  permanent  protection  no  matter  when 
he  dies. 

Assuming  that  one-third  of  the  savings  are 
paid  initially  for  term  insurance,  there  are 
two-thirds  to  be  used  for  other  purposes. 
One-half  of  this  might  be  used  to  buy  from 
a  conservative  trust  company  a  non-forfeit- 
able  endowment  which  matures  either  at  a 
fixed  future  date  or  at  death,  and  which  cannot 
be  sold  or  borrowed  upon.  By  buying  an  en- 
dowment from  a  sound  trust  company,  where 
no  medical  examination  is  required  and  the 
time  of  death  is  immaterial  to  the  contract- 
ing company,  the  bolder  takes  no  risk  except 
the  solvency  of  the  company,  which  of  course 
he  should  examine  into  most  carefully.  An 
endowment  contract  of  this  nature  is  a  pro- 
tection against  old  age.  It  also  adds  to  the 
amount  of  life  insurance  protection,  and  the 
regular  requirements  of  payments  for  jt  are  as 
insistent  as  of  a  life  insurance  company. 

The  other  third  of  the  savings  should  be 
put  in  the  savings  bank,  where  they  can  be 
used  at  any  time  should  emergency  demand. 
Wherever  a  man's  employment,  or  the  sta- 
bility of  his  occupation  warrants  it,  the  «av- 
ings  bank  account  should  be  looted  forward  to 
as  the  foundation  stone  of  the  family  home. 
It  should  grow  into  the  ownership  of  a  house, 
which  would  also  add  to  the  protection  which 
the  life  insurance  policy  would  help  make 
permanent.  Membership  in  a  building  and 
loan  association  could  well  talre  part  of  the 
savings  bank  third.  These  associations,  in 
helping  their  members  to  build  their  own 
homes,  are  of  great  value.  The  man  who  putt 
part  of  his  savings  in  one  of  them,  however, 
should  be  sure  that  it  is  controlled  by  bit 
neighbors  and  himself,  and  that  its  noanage- 
ment,  investments,  and  loans  are  subject  to 
their  and  his  personal  scrutiny. 

This    savings  bank  fund  shoiild  be  in  u 
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accotmts  as  there  are  members  of  the 
hold.      The  wife  should  have  her  ac- 

and  the  children  should  have  theirs.    If 

management  of  the  business  affairs  of 
lusehold  partnership  which  come  tmder 
rsonal  supervision,  the  wife  is  enabled  to 
some  saving  and  to  have  a  little  surplus, 
hould  be  hers,  and  it  should  go  into  her 
savings  account.  The  Sioo  monthly 
,  or  the  earnings  or  the  income  of  the 
nd,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  as  much 
ife's  and  his  children's  as  they  are  his, 
I  the  apportionment  of  their  expenditure 
uld  be  made  to  the  personal  and  individ- 
iterest  of  every  member  of  the  house- 
to  practice  economy  and  thrift. 
;  to  return  to  the  more  specific  subject, 
0  pay  the  cost  of  life  insurance  from  the 
i\  saving  scheme  of  which  it  is  the  most 
:ial  part.  Every  year  the  difference 
en  the  cost  of  annual  term  insurance 
)f  level  premiimi  insiu^nce  should  be 
o  buy  a  level  premium  insurance  policy, 
usand  dollars  is  large  enough  for  any  one 
se  policies.  It  should  be  dated  on  the 
hat  the  month's  salary  comes  in,  or  that 
turn  for  the  crops  is  due,  or  when  some 

receipt  of  money  is  expected.     This 
um  will  be  between  $17  and  $35,  accord- 

the  company  and  according  to  whether 

ilicy  is  a  non-participating  or  a  dividend 

At  first  the    premiums    should    be 

semi-annually,  so  that  each  $1 ,000  policy 

cost  only  $10  twice  a  year.  Any  man 
lord  to  pay  that  much.  Even  if  the  in- 
is  $3oo  a  month  or  I500  a  month  instead 
)0,  or  if  it  is  $50  instead  of  $100,  the  ad- 
s  the  same:  to  take  out  small  policies, 
keep  on  taking  them  out. 
uming  that  the  initial  protection  has 
jrovided  for  by  a  low-priced  term  policy, 
■uld  be  considered  that  this  policy  wjU 
Qore  from  time  to  time,  whereas  a  level 
um  policy  does  not.  So  it  should  be 
j;ed  gradually  to  take  out  level  premium 
;s  in  addition  to  term  insurance.  Avoid 
gle  premiums  or  ten-payment  or  twenty- 
ent  policies,  or  anything  except  these 
mmary  forms  of  insurance.  If  a  man 
lember  of  a  fraternal  association  which 
■s  the  lives  of  its  members,  he  should 
a  substantial  part  of  his  insurance  with 
d  have  his  insurance  protection  in  all 
forms,  fraternal,  term,  and  level  prem- 


By  this  method,  his  insurance  protection 
would  gradually  increase  every  year.  As  the 
term  insiu-ance  became  too  costly,  it  could  be 
dropped,  its  place  being  taken  by  the  results 
of  the  trust  company  endowment,  which 
would  have  matured  before  the  term  rate 
became  very  high.  The  other  insurance  would 
be  continued  until  its  maturity  at  death. 
>  .  This  provides  for  a  series  of  small  payments 
instead  of  big  lump  payments.  It  provides 
for  a  graduation  of  savings  in  different  forms, 
so  that  adversity  would  not  affect  them  all. 
It  gives  more  insurance  protection  at  all  times 
than  an  expensive  policy,  and  it  guards 
against  the  forfeiture  or  lapse  which  so  often 
is  the  result  of  high  premiums. 

It  is  what  any  man  can  do  and  what  every 
man  should  do.  The  savings-bank  deposits 
and  the  endowment  fund  would  both  have  to 
be  swept  away  before  the  insurance  protec- 
tion became  vulnerable.  Even  then  the  in- 
surance protection  would  not  be  all  bound  up 
in  one  policy,  but  distributed  in  a  number  of 
companies  and  policies,  some  of  which  should 
certainly  be  held  until  the  last. 

And  to  hold  insurance  protection  intact, 
the  policyholder  should  see  that  every  policy 
which  he  takes  out  prohibits  him  from  bor- 
rowing money  on  it,  or  from  forfeiting  it,  or 
from  surrendering  it,  and  contains  the  sole 
guarantee  that,  should  his  premiums  be  paid 
in  full,  his  wife  and  children  will  receive  the 
full  face  of  the  policy,  and  should  the  pre- 
miums not  have  been  kept  up,  they  will  re- 
ceive whatever  protection  he  has  already  paid 
for.  Let  his  policy  contain  only  that  and 
nothing  more,  and  he  will  have  removed  any 
opportunity  of  yielding  to  any  temptation  or 
adversity  to  deprive  his  wife  and  children  of 
■  the  last  protection  which  he  in  his  more 
prosperous  days  had  provided  for  them. 

Life  insurance  agents  have  argued,  in  en- 
deavoring to  sell  expensive  policies,  that  in- 
vestment insurance  is  commendable,  as  an  in- 
vestment policy  compels  a  man  to  save. 

One  man,  whose  eyes  have  been  opened  by 
the  recent  insurance  investigations,  said : 

"I  took  out  an  endowment  policy  because 
I  could  not  trust  myself  to  lay  away  a  defin- 
ite sum  of  money  at  definite  times  without 
some  pressure  to  make  me  do  it.  But  I  have 
now  discovered  that  I  underestimated  my 
ability  to  save.  As  my  income  increases  I  find 
all  that  is  necessary  to  compel  me  to  invest  a 
definite  sum  every  month  is  a  definite  object. " 
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i)  Receive  the  profits,  converted  into  an  aniiHal 
me  for  life,  and  continue  this  policy  without 
ber  payments  of  premiums;  or, 
\)  Receive  the  profits,  converted  into  additional 
-participating  paid-up  insurance,  subject  to 
leiic«  of  insurability  satisfattory  to  the  company^ 
continue  this  policy  without  further  payment 
premiums:  or. 

i)  Receive  the  entire  cash  value,  as  stated  be- 
"  (in  this  policy  it  amounted  to  $5.55.0  plus  "this 
cy's  &hareof  the  accumulated  profits'). ' '  converted! 
'  an  annual  income  for  life,  and  discontinue  this 
cy;  or. 

i)  Receive  the  entife  cash  value,  as  stated  below, 
ash,  and  discontinue  this  policy. " 

'he  company  owes  the  holder  o£  this  ma- 
ad  policy  $5,550  plus  any  accumulated 
fits  they  wish  to  give  him.  Their  first 
T,  or  "benefit,"  is  to  give  him  the  profits 
:ash,  but  to  keep  the  $5,550.  For  this 
y  ■wiU  allow  him  to  continue  his  $ic,ooo 
ticipating  insurance.  As  a  man  fifty 
rs  old  in  good  health  can  get  a  $10,000 


dividend  policy  for  S480  a  year,  and  the  aver- 
age expectation  of  life  for  a  fifty-year  old  man 
is  nearly  thirty  years,  he  could  buy  partici- 
pating life  insurance  quite  as  cheaply  else- 
where. Or  if  he  had  tired  of  frills,  he  could 
take  his  $s.SSo  and  l>uy  straight  life  insurance 
more  cheaply. 

The  second  "benefit"  provides  that  the 
policyholder  receive  his  "profit"  in  an  annu- 
ity, and  use  the  $5,550  as  provided  for  in 
benefit  No.  i. 

He  practically  pays  two  lump  sums,  one 
for  an  annuity  and  the  other  for  participating 
life  insurance.  In  both  of  these  cases,  the 
company  gets  the  use  of  the  money  which  he 
has  paid  in  during  the  twenty  years  previous. 

The  third  benefit  puts  the  profits  into  ad- 
ditional non-participating  insurance  and  de- 
votes the  $5,550,  as  in  benefits  rand  a,  to  con- 
tinuing the  original  policy.  Except  for  the 
fact  that  part  of  the  $5,550  is  spent  for 
participating  privileges    which    are    by   no 
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means  sure  of  netting  him  a  fair  sum,  the 
policyholder  loses  nothing  by  this  benefit. 

The  fourth  option  provides  that  the  profits, 
whatever  they  are,  and  the  $5,550  Burrender 
value  be  "converted  into  an  annual  income  for 
hfe."  This  means,  of  course,  that  the  policy- 
holder gives  his  money  to  the  company  to  in- 
vest, and  they  give  it  back  to  him  in  small 
instaknents  with  "whatever  interest  they  wish. 
For  twenty  years  he  collected  this  sum,  which 
he  tiirns  over  to  the  company  so  that  they 
may  pay  it  back  to  him  (with  part  of  the  in- 
terest it  earned)  in  another  twenty  years. 

The  last  of  these  options  is,  "Receive  the 
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entire  cash  value,  as  stated  below,  in  cash," 
(the  $5,550  and  whatever  profits  there  are) 
"and  discontinue  this  poHcy. "  The  option 
allows  the  policyholder  to  terminate  his  bad 
bargain.  Whether  his  original  policy  was  a 
good  investment  or  not,  he  has  received  ail  the 
money  he  can  possibly  get  from  it,  and  he  can 
then  use  it  to  buy  life  insurance  or  he  can  in- 
vest it.  But,  if  his  previous  experience  has 
been  of  any  value,  he  will  not  try  to  combine 
the  two  in  one  policy.  Those  offered  in  this 
one  pohcy  are  by  no  means  all  the  "benefits" 
which  a  policyholder  may  have   to  contend 


with.  He  is  given  a  chance  to  get  almost  any 
of  the  "prizes"  which  he  escaped  when  he 
first  took  out  his  policy,  or  even  to  try  the 
same  one  over  again  if  he  likes  it. 

The  evil  of  frilL  policies  originates  with 
the  companies;  for  these  policies  were  the 
basis  of  the  irresponsible  millions  the  com- 
panies have  worked  so  hard  to  heap  up.  Is 
their  struggle  to  sell  these  things,  the  whole 
business  of  selling  life  insurance  has  been  de- 
bauched. Although  it  is  illegal  to  rebate, 
most  of  the  companies  have  encouraged  a 
practice  which  by  competition  forces  the 
agent  to  do  it.    The  companies  allow  insura 
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brokers     to     sell     policies     for    them    ml 
they  give  the  brokers  high  commissions.    A 
Connecticut  company,  for  example,  has  heu 
giving  brokerage  commissions  as  high  as 
per  cent,  of  the  first  premium.     The 
that  when  a  man  finds  out  what  kind 
he  wants,  he  asks  his  broker  to  pure 
for  him.    The  brokers  have  bought 
icy.    deducted     their    brokerage,    just  M  ? 
buying  anything  else  and  returned  the  rest  d 
thf  commission  to  the  client.     To  meet  ll» 
kind  of  sale  on  policies  of    their  own  ana- 
pany.  the  agents  have  to  rebate.      And  K 
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they  have  bribed  the  public  to  buy  the  wares 
they  knew  the  public  did  not  want. 

There  is  a  type  of  agent,   however,  who 
does  not  do  business  in  this  wav.     He  is  the 


field  expert,  a  responsible  insurance  adviser 
with  a  clientele  in  which  can  be  found  both 
his  first  customers  and  his  last,  and  his  cus- 
tomers are  his  chief  advertisement.  The 
better  agents  are  beginning  to  realiie  the  long 
profit  of  honesty.  There  has  lately  been 
formed  an  Anti-Rebate  Bureau  in  New  York. 
As  vet  it  has  not  had  courage  enough  to  stop 
the  brokerage  business,  but  its  existence  is  in 
itself  a  good  sign.  The  Armstrong  comraitt«, 
when  it  recommended  that  commissions  tw 
paid  only  on  the  amount  of  life  insurance  sold, 
irrespective  of  the  prizes  attached,  struck  a 
blow  straight  at  the  rotten  spot,  But-thr 
most  cheerful  fact  is  what,  in  orie  agency  it 
least,  has  already  been  done. 

Thirteen  years  ago  the  New  York  agency  of 
the  Northwestern  Company,  under  Mr,  Jofan 
I.  D.  Bristol,  canceled  400  brokers'  contracts 
and  proclaimed  that  it  would  no  longer  give 
rebates  of  any  kind.  It  was  considered  the 
reckless  move  of  impractical  reformers,  this 
decision  for  honesty,  but  it  worked.  And  in 
1S97  ^^^  company  was  persuaded  to  follow 
the  good  example,  although  the  comp&Dy's 
rule  is  not  so  strict  as  Mr.  Bristol's.  Yet  the 
fight  was  not  oven  The  most  successful  msn 
in  that  very  agency  gave  a  rebate  of  $1,000 
It  was  found  out.  The  policy  was  canceled 
The  agent,  although  he  brought  in  more  Eas- 
iness than  anyone  else  was  expelled;  asd 
his  yearly  equity  of  nearly  $3,ooo  in  fottae 
contracts  was  taken  from  him.       The  tts« 
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VS.  Bristol)  was  brought  to  court.  The 
p  cheque  was  produced.  The  purchaser 
Sade  to  testify,  and  the  rebate  was  proved. 
it  was  realized  that  the  agency  was.  in  ear- 

And  its  honesty  has  paid ;  for  on  Feb- 


ruary aist  the  FnsMrance  News  printed  under 
■'Bristol's  Business  Booms,"  the  fact  that  be- 
tween February  ist  and  loth  this  ^ency  did 
$6>30,4oo  worth  of  new  business.  Reforms 
that  are  demanded  for  the  public  by  the  naeo 
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■  ^DATiFT  dollsrs  1  year 


who  originate  the  business  are  likely  to  be  th>? 
most  effective  kind,  for  the  very  men  who  pro- 
moted them  are  always  on  hand  to  see  that 
they  are  carried  out. 

When  an  honest,  responsible  agent  goes  to 
his  home  company  and  demands  in  the  name 
of  his  policyholders  that  certain  abuses  cease 
or  certain  improvements  be  made,  he  is  backed 
by  the  voting  power  of  his  cUentele;  and  if 
his  clientele  15  large  enough,  he  may  demand 
a  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the  company. 

So  far,  both  the  agents  and  the  public  have 
been  the  victims  of  a  vicious  system.  To  sell 
tinsel  policies  the  companies  allowed  excessive 
commissions.  The  agents  bribed  the  public 
with  rebates  to  buy  them.  The  companies 
got  millions  of  dollars.  The  agents  rebated , 
lost  their  self-respect,  and  still  lost  much  busi- 
ness which  went  to  the  brokers.  The  pubhc 
a.i:cepted  the  illegal  bribe  along  with  the  gold 
brick  pohcy.  What  they  lost  can  be  readily 
seen  by  an  examination  of  even  a  mild  form 
of  prize  insurance. 


The  easiest  way  to  find  out  just  what  tl 
various  kinds  of  policies  give  is  to  separate 
the  money  paid  for  life  insurance  from  that  I 
spent  for  the  investments  and  jot  down  at  the  I 
side  of  each  what  chances  of  profit  and  loss  it 
runs.     For  example,  a  $10,000  twenty-j-ear' 
deferred  dividend  policy  for  a  man  thirty  vean  | 
old  m  one  of  the  big  companies  calls  for 
yearly    premiimi    of    $513,    which    ma}^ 
divided  as  follows: 

\.ISE    INSURANCE   AND   BX'OOWMEK'T 


YEARLY    PAVMBNTS 

Siw  for  /i/f  insurancf. 
— This  is  what  $tcp,oo-o  of 
n  im-  participa.ting  term 
insurance  costs  a  year. 

It  is  a  good  yearly  pay- 
ment for  li  0,000  worth 
o(  life  insurance. 

$362.50  far  tio.oao  cn- 

doifnient.— The  excess  of 
pietnium  for  endowrnent 
over  a  term  poliity, 

This  sum  at  progres- 
sive compound  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  for  twenty 
years  equals  $11,337.50; 
or  5  percent, ,$17,781. ,»;. 


RETVRM 

Sro.ooa  worlh  of  lifi? 
surance  (or  twenty  yeara 
and    a    cash    surrender 
value  at  the  *nd  of  that 
time. 


$io.«oo  if  the  policyhol- 
der is  alive  and  has  kepi 
up  his  premiums.  Plus 
an  indefinite  5Uni  the 
company  chooses  to  fay 


Return  in  case  of  d«aih tie. boo 

Return  if  alive  at  end  of  period     Sio.oco 
plus  an  indefinite  dividend. 

But  a  man  who  had  T>ought  a  tio.ow) 
straight  life  insurance  policy  and  put  the  rest 
of  his  money  in  a  savings  bank  or  any  other 
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Thli    inmpiny    his    netn   had    in   icm.  ami   iu 
imill.     ThoU'   who    Histi    !□   buy   lile    iniunnct  from    it  ga  *• 
oOkxt  ilut  il.    The  compuFi]'  ina  loun&tl  la  tjtj 
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investment,  would  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
have  an  account  as  follows: 


Uip  for 

—This  is 


RETURN 

The  same  as    with  the 
other  policy,  tio.ooo. 


$11, 837. SO  or  $13,783.37 
depending  on  rate  of 
interest. 


TBARLY    PATUBNTS 

for  Urm  insuraticf. 
.  is  the  same  as  he 
pays  for  life  insurance 
under  the  other  plan. 

$363.50  for  invtstmtttt. — 
At  4  per  cent,  in  sav- 
ings bank,  at  progressive 
compound  interest,  this 
would  equal  $11,337.50; 
W  s  percent,  $13,583.37. 

Return  in  case  of  death      $31,137.50  or  $33,783.37 

Return  if  living, $11,337.50  or  $13,783.37 

depending  on  risk  taken 
in  investment. 

This  shows  which  is  really  the  better  life  in- 
surance; which  would  leave  the  more  money 
to  the  policyholder's  estate  in  case  of  death. 

The  following  is  the  table  showing  what  $1 
amounts  to  at  compound  interest  over  a 
period  of  years: 

SIUPLE     COMPOUND     INTERBST     TABLE 

From  I  to  40  years,  giving  the  value  of  $1  principal 
at  simple  compound  mterest  at  3,  3),  4,  5,  ana  6 
per  cent. 


Year 

3% 

I 

$1.03 

a 

1.06 

3 

1.09 

4 

1. 11 

5 

'IS 

6 

1. 19 

7 

I  :»3 

8 

1.36 

9 

1-3° 

10 

1-34 

II 

1.38 

la 

1.43 

»3 

1.46 

14 

i-Si 

IS 

i-SS 

16 

1. 00 

17 

i.«S 

18 

1.70 

»9 

>-7S 

30 

1.80 

as 

1. 86 

33 

I.91 

as 

1.97 

«4 

3-03 

U 

9.09 
t.iS 

u 

3.39 
9.38 

•9 

a-3S 

3» 

3.43 

js 

3.50 

3« 

9-57 

35 

a.6s 

34 

3.73 
9.81 
3.89 

!i 

H 

9.98 

38 

307 

39 

3.16 

40 

3.36 

3J% 
$103 
1.07 
1. 10 
1. 14 
i.iS 

1.33 
1.37 

1.36 
I.4I 
1.46 

1.56 
1.61 
1.67 

1-73 
1.79 
1.85 
1.93 
1.99 
3.05 
3.13 

3.90 
3.38 
3.36 
3.44 

3.63 
3.71 
3. 80 
3.90 
3.00 

3" 
3.23 

3-33 
3-45 
3-S7 
3-69 
3.8a 
3-95 


4% 
$1.04 
1.08 

1. 13 
1. 17 
I. 31 
1.36 

1-3' 

1.36 

1.43 
1.48 

1.60 
1.66 

>-73 
1.80 

1.87 

r.94 

3.03 
3.1a 
3.19 
3.37 

a.37 
3.46 

3.56 

3.66 

a. 77 
3.88 
3.99 
3-1' 
3-a4 
3-37 
3-So 
3-64 
3-79 
3-94 
4.10 
4.36 

4.43 
4.61 
4.80 


55^ 
$1.05 

1. 10 

i-iS 

1.33 
1.37 

1-34 
1.40 

I  47 
1. 55 
1.63 
1.71 
1.79 
1.88 
[.98 
a.07 
3.18 
3.39 
9.40 
3.59 
3.65 
9.78 
3.93 

307 
3-a3 
338 
3-55 
3-73 
3  93 

4. 11 
4.3a 
453 
4-76 
5.00 
5-'S 
5-5' 
579 
6.08 
6.3a 
6.70 
7.04 


6% 
$1.06 

1. 13 
1. 19 
1.36 

1-33 
1. 41 

i-So 
1-59 
1.68 
1.79 
1.89 
3. 01 

3.36 

»-39 
'■54 
3.69 
3.85 
3.0a 
3*0 

3-40 
3.60 
3.8a 
4.04 
4.39 
4-54 
4.83 

5-" 

S-41 
5-74 
6.08 

6.45 
6.84 

7.15 
7.6S 

8.14 
8.63 

9-'S 

9.70 

10.38 


Prom  the  foregoing  table  one  may  see  what 
a  single  dollar  will  amount  to  when  invested ; 
but  when  the  investment  is  made  at  the  rate  of 
one  dollar  every  year,  the  interest  to  be  figured 
is,  of  course,  on  each  successive  payment.  The 
money  grows,  not  at  simple  compound  inter- 
est, but  at  progressive  compound  interest. 
Thus,  when  twenty  annual  payments  of  a 
single  dollar  at  each  payment  is  made  to  an 
insurance  company,  the  company  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  in  its  possession  at  the  end  of 
that  time  not  $20  but  $30.96.  It  is  by  the 
failure  to  realize  what  this  progressive  com- 
pound interest  amounts  to  that  the  average 
policyholder  is  induced  to  invest  his  money 
so  poorly.  Below  is  given  the  progressive 
compound  interest  table  of  sums  invested 
annually  for  forty  years  at  different  rates. 
By  the  use  of  these  tables,  one  can  easily 
and  quickly  compute  the  value  of  any 
investment  in  life  insurance  or  in  anything 
else. 


PROGRESSIVE    COMPOUND    INTEREST    TABLE 


Giving  the  value,  from 
annually  in  advance  at  3, 
Year        3%  3i% 


I 

3 

3 
4 

S 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
II 

13 
13 

14 

■5 
16 

'7 
18 

19 

30 
31 
33 

»3 

34 

»S 
36 

37 
3S 

39 
30 
31 

3' 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


$1-03 
3.09 
318 

4-30 
546 
6.66 
7.89 

9IS 
10.46 
11.80 

13  19 
14.61 
16.08 
■7-59 
19-15 
30.76 
33,41 
34.11 

3587 
37.67 

3953 
31  45 
3343 
35-45 
37-SS 
39-71 
41.93 
44-31 

4657 
49.00 

Si-S° 

54.07 
5673 

59-46 
63.37 

65-17 
68.15 

71-33 
74.40 
77.66 


$1.03 
3.10 

4.36 

555 
6.77 
8.05 
-  9-36 
"0-73 
II. 14 
13.60 

iS-ii 

16.67 
18.39 
19.97 

31.70 
33-50 
=  5.35 
37.38 
39.36 

31-3* 

33-46 
35-66 

37-95 
40.31 

43.75 
45-^9 
4791 
50.63 
53  43 
56.33 
59-34 
63.45 

65-67 
69.00 

72  45 

76.02 
79.73 
8355 
87-5' 


I  to  40 

3i.  4.  5 

4% 

$1.04 

3.13 

3.24 

4.41 

S-63 

6.89 

8.31 

9-58 

11.00 

13.48 

14.02 

15.63 

17.39 

19.03 

20.83 

33.69 

14.64 

26,67 

38.77 

30-96 

33  ^4 

35.6" 
38.08 
40.64 

43  3' 
46.08 
48.96 
51.96 
55  08 

583' 
61.70 

65.21 
68.8s 
72.65 

76.59 
80.70 

84-97 
89.40 
94.03 
98.82 


years,  of 
and  6  per 

5% 
$1.05 
3.15 
3-3^ 
4.52 
5.80 
7-M 
8.54 
10.02 

11.57 
13.30 
14.91 
16.71 
18.59 
30.57 
23.65 
24.84 
27.13 
»9  53 
32.06 

34.71 
37-5° 
40.43 
43-50 
46.73 
50.1 1 
53-66 
57-40 
61.33 

6543 

69.76 

74.29 

79.06 

84.06 

80.33 

94.83 

100.62 

106.71 

113.09 

119.80 

136.84 


$1  paid 
cent. 

6% 

$1.06 

3.18 

3-37 

463 

597 

7-39 

8.89 

10.49 

13. 18 

1397 
•5.87 
17-88 

20.0I 
33.37 
34.67 
27.21 
29.90 
32.76 
35-78 
38.99 
43.39 

45-99 
49.81 

53-86 

58-15 
63.70 
67.53 
72.64 

78.05 

83.80 

89.89 

9634 

103.18 

'  10.43 

118.13 

126.26 

134.90 

144.05 

-  153.76 
164,04 


SURRENDERING  AND  EXCHANGING 

BAD  POLICIES 

WHICH    POLICYHOLDERS    HAD    BETTER    CHANGE    AND 
WHICH      HAD     NOT— THE     OPPORTUNITIES      OFFERED 


MANY  policyholders  are  now  reading 
their  policies  carefully  for  the  first 
time.  They  are  finding  out  facts 
which  they  did  not  know  before,  which,  com- 
pared with  their  recollection  of  some  agents' 
promises,  are  causing  dissatisfaction.  But 
when  a  policyholder  finds  that  he  has  a  bad 
bargain,  what  is  he  to  do? 

Before  deciding,  every  policyholder  should 
first  read  over  his  poUcy  carefully,  and  com- 
pute what  he  has  paid  in  and  what  he  will 
still  have  to  pay  in.  In  this  figuring,  he 
should  be  sure  to  include  the  compound  inter- 
est on  every  dollar  from  the  time  of  its  pay- 
ment to  the  date  of  the  maturing  of  his  policy. 
This  can  easily  be  done  by  consulting  the 
tables  printed  in  this  magazine  Next  he 
should  put  in  an  apphcation  in  some  other 
company  or  companies  for  the  same  amount 
of  life  insurance  protection  that  he  is  carry- 
'  ii^.  By  making  a  comparative  examination 
of  the  different  policies,  he  can  tell  which 
offers  him  the  most  for  the  least  money. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  be- 
cause a  man  has  a  bad  policy  and  can  now  get 
a  good  one,  he  should  atonce  drop  the  bad  one. 
If  he  has  been  treated  honestly  in  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  is  insured,  he  should,  of 
cotirse,  stay  there.  But  if  he  has  made  a  bad 
bargain,  the  question  whether  he  should  give 
up  his  policy  or  keep  on,  depends  on  the  kind 
of  poUcy  that  he  has  and  on  how  long  he  has 
been  paying  premiums  on  it^ — assuming,  of 
course,  that  he  is  still  a  good  risk  and  can 
get  insurance  protection  elsewhere. 

THE    NON-PABTICIPATING     POLICY 

If  his  policy  is  cither  a  term  or  a  level  pre- 
mium non -participating  policy  which  contains 
no  investment  features,  he  has  nothing  to 
gain  by  dropping  it.  Even  if  it  is  in  one  of  the 
companies  whose  former  corrupt  management 
has  been  exposed,  he  has  the  solace  of  knowing 
that  the  money  which  was  wasted  or  stolen 
did  not  come  out  of  his  payments,  but  only 


out  of  the  payments  of  the  holders  of  partici- 
pating policies.  It  came  out  of  the  sums  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  paying  dividends  as 
they  come  due.  If  his  policy  is  in  a  stock 
company,  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  if  he 
held  a  mortgage  bond  on  a  solvent  railroad. 
So  long  as  the  management  does  not  wreck 
the  company,  it  will  pay  its  contracted  obli- 
gations— what  the  printed  language  of  the 
poUcy  says.  He  could  gain  nothing  by  chang- 
ing, for  the  man  who  has  any  life  insurance 
policy  now  can  never  get  the  same  form  of  pol- 
icy again  at  the  same  premium  he  paid  when 
he  took  it  out.  On  any  new  stra^ht  policy, 
he  must  pay  the  increased  premium  propor- 
tionate to  his  increased  age. 

The  holder  of  an  endowment  policy,  how- 
ever, though  he  may  not  buy  the  same  form  of 
policy  as  cheaply  now  as  when  he  took  it,  can 
buy  the  same  amount  of  straight  life  instirance 
protection  perhaps  even  more  cheaply.  And 
he  need  not  look  far  for  a  better  way  to  invest 
the  surplus  above  his  straight  premiimi,  if  he 
regards  the  investment  featintt  of  his  policy  as 
an   advantage . 

"  SURRENDER     VALUES  *' 

The  man  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  is  pay- 
ing $86  a  year  for  $i  ,000  of  life  insurance  pro- 
tection and  a  twenty-year  double  endowment, 
can  buy  the  same  amount  of  life  insurance 
protection  for  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  money; 
or  if  he  has  a  gold  bond ,  or  an  ordinary  endow- 
ment policy,  he  can  get  the  same  amount  of 
Ufe  insurance  protection  for  less  than  half  the 
premium  he  is  paying ;  or,  for  the  same  pre- 
miums, he  can  get  more  than  twice  tht 
amount  of  life  insurance  protection.  Nor 
would  he  necessarily  have  to  change  coffl- 
panies  to  do  this.  The  same  companies  thit 
sell  life  insurance  combined  with  investment 
also  sell  it  without  any  investment  feataff> 
though  they  discourage  the  purchase  of  tbe 
cheaper  policies.  But  the  policyholder  who 
desires  a  change  to  less  expensive  Ufe  iosor 
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ance  protection  will  now  find  it  much  easier 
to  get  a  cheaper  policy  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
All  policies,  except  term  ones,  have  a  sur- 
render value.  This  value  increases  as  the 
pajrment  of  premiums  goes  on.  Almost  all 
policies  contain  a  table  of  the  surrender  values 
year  by  year.  By  giving  up  his  policy,  a 
holder  is  entitled  to  the  present  surrender 
value.  In  general  no  policy  which  has  been 
running  for  ten  years  or  more  should  be  sur- 
rendered. The  surrender  value  of  a  policy  is 
less  than  what  has  been  paid  in  on  it,  and  the 
holder  who  should  give  up  one  ten  years  in 
force  would  lose  the  difference  between  the 
surrender  value  and  what  he  has  paid  in,  and 
any  new  policy  he  could  take  out  would  be  at 
so  high  a  rate  (since  he  is  now  ten  years  older) 
that  he  would  lose  by  making  a  change.  The 
surrender  value  differs  in  different  companies, 
having  been  in  the  Mutual  only  a  Uttle  more 
than  63  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  paid,  a 
Uttle  more  than  83  per  cent,  in  the  New  York 
Life.a  Httle  less  than  88  percent,  in  the  Equi- 
table, and  less  than  33  per  cent,  in  the  Pru- 
dential. But  even  the  policies  with  the  high- 
est surrender  values  had  better  be  kept  if  they 
have  run  for  ten  years. 

WHEN  TO    DROP    AN    ENDOWMENT 

But  there  are  good  reasons  why  a  policy- 
holder should  give  up  an  endowment,  gold 
bond^  or  other  investment  poUcy,  if  it  has  not 
run  too  long.  A  company's  expenses  must  be 
paid  out  of  the  money  turned  in  by  policy- 
holders £is  premiums.  The  part  of  these  ex- 
penses charged  against  each  policyholder  is  es- 
timated on  the  basis  of  the  premitmi  he  pays: 
the  higher  the  premitun,  the  higher  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  expenses  charged  against 
the  policy.  Accordingly,  the  man  who  buys 
his  life  insurance  in  connection  with  an  invest- 
ment policy  pays  for  his  life  insurance  pro- 
tection, through  his  high  premiiuns,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  expense  of  management 
than  if  hp  bought  the  same  amount  of  insur- 
ance in  a  cheaper  form  of  policy.  Assuming 
that  he  lives,  however,  until  the  policy  ma- 
tures, the  investment  feature  of  the  policy 
then  has  had  to  bear  its  share  of  the  expense, 
■which  in  the  biggest  companies  takes,  on  the 
average,  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 
The  effect  on  investment  rettims  is  as  if  a  de- 
positor made  every  year  the  same  deposit  in 
the  savings  bank,  and  the  savings  bank  de- 
ducted one-quarter  of  his  deposit  for  the  ex- 


penses of  nianagement,  and  then  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  or  whatever  the- term  might 
be,  returned  the  other  three  quarters  with 
interest.  Since  one  dollar  deposited  annually 
at  progressive  compound  4  per  cent,  interest 
for  twenty  years  amounts  then  to  a  little 
more  than  $30,  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
savings  bank  to  take  annually  one-quarter 
of  the  deposits,  and  still  to  pay  back  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years  a  sum  which 
would  be  greater  than  all  the  anntial 
payments.  The  progressive  compound  in- 
terest would  more  than  pay  the  25  per  cent, 
diverted.  This  is  what,  in  effect,  a  combina- 
tion endowment  policy  does,  with  the  addi- 
tional disadvantage  to  the  policyholder  that 
if  he  dies  during  the  twenty  years,  the  com- 
pany takes  all  his  investment  payments  and 
the  interest  on  them,  instead  of  only  one- 
quarter.  He  gets  only  the  straight  insurance 
he  has  been  paying  for  in  addition. 

No  policyholder,  therefore,  who  has  paid 
more  than  five  annual  premiums  on  a  ao-year 
poHcy  should  discontinue,  because  what  he 
would  lose  would  about  offset  what  he  would 
gain  by  a  better  investment.  But  if  he  has 
paid  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  premiums  and 
is  an  acceptable  life  risk,  he  will  average  bet- 
ter if  he  siurenders  his  investment  policy, 
having  previously  taken  out  a  pure  life  policy, 
and  invests,  say,  in  a  savings  bank,  his  sur- 
render money  and  as  much  annually  as  the 
difference  between  his  old  premium  and  his 
new  one. 

THE   SURRENDER   OF   VARIOUS   POLICIES 

He  should  be  careful  in  surrendering  his 
policy  to  see  that  he  gets  the  full  surrender 
value  to  which  the  law  and  his  poUcy  con- 
tract entitle  him.  Unless  he  has  by  a  waiver 
written  or  printed  in  red  ink  on  the  margin  on 
the  face  of  the  policy,  waived  the  insurance 
law,  he  is  entitled  in  New  York  to  the  legal 
surrender  value.  In  Massachusetts  the  law 
does  not  permit  the  legal  surrender  value  to  be 
waived.  In  other  states  the  law  varies  and 
should  be  consulted  on  this  point.  Where 
the  surrender  value  is  inserted  in  the  policy,  it 
is  usually  larger  than  the  legal  surrender 
value.  Generally,  the  legal  surrender  value 
is  about  one-fourth  less  than  the  value  to  the 
company  of  the  reHef  the  surrender  gives 
them  from  liabiUty. 

As  a  substitute  for  cash,  paid  up  insurance 
will  usually  be  given,  varying  in  amount  aa- 
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cording  to  the  niunber  of  premiums  paid.  Or 
in  lieu  of  this,  extended  term  insurance  will  be 
given;  that  is,  insurance  for  a  limited  time, 
at  the  full  amount  of  the  policy,  according  to 
the  age  of  the  policyholder.  The  cash  sur- 
render value,  the  paid  up  insurance,  and  the 
extended  insurance,  are  all  equivalents.  On 
the  surrender  of  any  deferred  dividend,  20- 
payment  life,  endowment,  gold  bond ,  or  other 
investment  policy,  the  insured  is  entitled  to 
select  which  he  will  take. 

An  annual  dividend  policy  should  not  be 
surrendered,  no  matter  what  company  it  is  in. 
These  policies  class  with  term  and  straight 
life  85  the  cheapest  forms  of  protection.  In 
an  annual  dividend  policy,  there  are  no  in- 
vestment features,  and  the  policyholder  is 
entitled  to  both  an  annual  accounting  and  an 
annual  credit  of  the  proportion  of  the  sur- 
plus earned  by  the  company  allotted  to 
him. 

Deferred  dividend  policies,  however,  are  in 
a  different  class.  Every  man  with  an  annual 
dividend  policy  gets  the  benefit  of  his  partici- 
pation whether  he  lives  or  dies,  and  he  gets 
the  full  benefit  in  annual  dividends.  The 
man  with  the  deferred  dividend  policy  gets  no 
benefit  unless  he  lives  out  the  dividend  period. 
Then,  since  the  company  has  kept  his  an- 
nual dividends  (which,  invested  in  each  suc- 
cessive year  by  the  company,  should  amount 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to  one-half  more 
than  their  simple  total)  they  should  amount 
to  one-half  more  than  annual  dividends  would 
foot  up  to.  Yet  the  holders  of  deferred  divi- 
dend policies  in  the  three  largest  companies 
have  received  about  one-fifth  less  than  the 
holders  of  annual  dividend  policies  in  com- 
panies which  do  not  issue  deferred  dividend 
policies.  Here  is  where  much  of  the  money 
came  from  that  went  into  the  irregular  ex- 
penditures shown  by  the  recent  investiga- 
tions: namely,  out  of  proceeds  supposed  to  be 
used  to  pay  deferred  dividends.  The  surren- 
der of  deferred  dividend  policies,  therefore, 
is  advisable  where  they  have  not  run  so  long 
as  to  make  the  premium  rates  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  the  insured  so  high  as  to  forbid 
reinsurance.  Even  though  the  big  com- 
panies will  doubtless  now  be  managed  more 
honestly  and  economically  than  in  the  past, 
it  is  not  wise  for  a  policyholder  to  be  paying 
more  for  a  deferred  dividend  policy  than  for 
a  straight  one.  He  does  not  get  the  benefit  of 
hie  exccFs  payments  if  he  dies,  and  if  he  lives 


he  has  simply  been  contributii^  to  a  huge 
fund,  which  the  officers  of  his  company  can 
use  irresponsibly.  His  ultimate  return  is 
only  just  what  they  decide  to  give  him. 

THE   REMEDY    AGAINST  THE    DIRECTORS 

The  old  policyholders  who  have  been  pay- 
ing'premiums  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  can  gain 
nothing  by  surrendering  their  policies,  but 
they  have  a  remedy  for  their  bad  bargains, 
both  as  policyholders  and  as  citizens.  As 
policyholders,  they  can  compel  through  the 
courts  the  restitution  by  the  individual  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  all  money  which  has 
been  wasted  or  stolen  from  the  companies  of 
whose  funds  they  were  the  trustees.  This 
legal  remedy  exists  against  all  the  directors, 
both  those  who  profited  directly  by  their 
faithlessness  to  their  trust  and  the  greater 
body  numerically  whose  negligence  and  lack  of 
scrutiny  enabled  the  officers  and  the  directly 
guilty  directors  to  rob.  While  the  expense;) 
of  the  litigation  would  be  too  large  for  any 
single  policyholder  to  bear,  it  is  not  only  tte 
right  but  the  duty  of  bodies  of  policyholders 
to  unite  and  to  force  restitution. 

The  directors  are  individually  liable  for  all 
the  boodle  funds,  all  the  syndicate  profits, 
all  the  diversions  through  subsidiary  banks 
and  trust  companies,  all  the  losses  by 
real  estate  speculation,  and  all  waste  of 
whatsoever  nature. 

They  are  men  of  sufficient  wealth  for 
judgment  against  them  to  be  collectable. 
The  money  which  was  taken  from  the  pohcv'- 
holders  did  not  vanish,  but  went  into  the 
pockets  of  the  men  who  took  it.  Policvhol- 
ders  should  see  that  these  pockets  are  emptied 
back  into  the  treasury  of  the  company. 

While  the  punishment  for  the  criminal  of- 
fences is  limited  to  the  officers  who  were  cor- 
rupt, and  does  not  include  the  trustees  who 
were  only  quiescent  or  negligent,  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  civil  remedy  is  open  against  all  the 
trustees  alike.  And  though  the,  enforce- 
ment of  criminal  law  is  restricted  to  such  pub- 
lic officers  as  the  district  attorney  and  the 
attorney  general,  any  man  who  has  been 
wronged  may  recover  under  the  civil  law.  To 
compel  reimbursement  from  all  trustees  alike 
would  not  only  be  of  financial  advantage  to 
policyholders,  but  it  would  be  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  a  great  civic  duty  and  a  lesson  to  all 
other  men  who  in  their  corporate  capacity 
handle  other  people's  money. 


PERSONAL   EXPERIENCES   OF 
POLICYHOLDERS 


F 


FOURTEEN"  YEARS  AGO.  when  my 
sons  were  ten,  eight  and  six  years 
old,  my  chief  aim  in  life  was  to  edu- 
cate them.  I  was  earning  a  modest  profes- 
sional income.  If  I  lived  till  they  should 
grow  up,  I  expected,  by  the  good  management 
of  my  income,  to  be  able  to  send  them  to  col- 
lege. But.  if  I  should  die  in  the  meantime, 
I  should  not  leave  enough  property  to  en- 
able their  mother  to  do  so.  I  had  a  "  straight" 
bfe  insurance  pohcy  for  her  benefit,  which  I 
had  long  carried.  But,  if  I  should  die,  that 
would  all  be  required  for  her  maintenance 
even  in  the  most  modest  way, 

"I  therefore  decided  to  buy  another  policy 
for  $15,000  for  the  express  purpose  of  paying 
for  the  education  of  my  sons  if  I  should  die. 
The  insurance  agent  with  whom  I  dealt  per- 
suaded me  to  buy  a  twenty-year  endowment 
policy.  It  costs  me  $540  a  year.  For  four- 
teen years  I  have  paid  that  premium. 

"By  the  time  my  boys  got  into  college,  my 
income  had  not  materially  increased;  and  I 
have  had  to  use  the  utmost  economy  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  education — all  the  while 
paying  this  $540  a  year  for  this  policy. 

"Now,  if  I  had  bought  a  straight  term  life 
policy  for  ten  years,  it  would  have  cost  me 
(for  the  same  amount  of  insurance — (15,000) 
only  $360  a  year;  and  I  should  have  had  $280 
a  year  more  than  I  have  had  to  apply  to  their 
education.  If  I  had  died,  one  policy  would 
have  yielded  just  as  much  for  them  as  the 
other. 

"By  buying  this  investment  policy  for  that 
purpose,  therefore.  I  made  it  harder  by  $380 
a  year  to  carry  out  the  very  purpose  for  which 
I  bought  the  policy. 

"I'suppose  that  I  have  only  my  own  ignor- 
ance to  blame.  But  the  agent  really  tricked 
me.  I  told  him  my  purpose.  He  knew  my 
income;  and  he  sold  me  the  costlier  policy  be- 
cause his  commission  was  larger  on  that  than 
it  would  have  been  on  a  cheaper  and  equally 
safe  policy. 

"For  six  years  more  I  must  pay  the  $540 
a  year,  when  I  will  get  back — what?  The 
agent  of  the  company  cannot  tell  me.     But  it 


will  be  a  smaller  siun  than  I  should  get  if 
I  had  put  my  $280  a  year  at  interest  in  any 
one  of  three  ways  in  which  I  have  from  time  to 
time  invested  small  sums. 

"And  my  purpose,  when  I  bought  this 
policy,  was  not  to  make  an  investment — a 
forced  investment — but  only  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  education  of  my 
boys  if  I  should  die.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
this  piupose,  the  kind  of  policy  that  I  was 
"bamboozled"  into  buying  actually  made  it 
harder  for  me  (by  $280  a  year)  to  carry  out 
the  purpose." 

A  PROFESSIONAL  MAK'S  STORY 
T^HE    experience   of   another    professional 
■*■      man  of  a  moderate  income,  as  given  in 
his  own  words,  is  this: 

"  I  first  insured  my  life  for  the  benefit  of  a 
creditor.  When  I  began  my  career,  I  was 
$1,500  in  debt.  I  took  a  straight  policy  for 
that  sum — a  term-policy  for  five  years,  which 
was  the  cheapest  that  I  could  buy.  In  the 
meantime  I  paid  the  debt.  But  I  had  also 
married. 

"When  that  term-poHcy  expired  I  took 
another  for  ten  years  for  $5,000  for  the  benefit 
of  my  wife;  and,  since  then,  I  have  taken  out 
many  policies.  I  have  a  fair  professional 
income  which  has  gradually  increased  for 
eighteen  years  and  I  expect  a  somewhat  more 
rapid  increase  during  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  By  that  time.  I  ought  to  have  enough 
property  modestly  to  maintain  both  my  wife 
and  me  in  our  old  age. 

"Whenever  I  have  made  a  debt,  I  have 
taken  out  a  straight  policy  to  cover  it.  If  I 
should  die,  the  policy  would  pay  it  and  leave 
no    confusion.  * 

"For  each  of  my  children,  when  they  were 
young,  I  have  taken  out  a  policy  to  insure 
his  education.  For  my  wife  I  have  carried 
in  more  recent  years  a  policy  for  $10,000.  I 
have  so  distributed  the  amounts  of  these 
policies  that  the  total  premiums  should  never 
amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  my 
income. 

"When  mv  children's  education  is  com- 
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pleted,  I  intend  to  discontinue  the  policies 
that  I  have  carried  for  them,  as  I  have  dis- 
continued policies  to  cover  debts  or  obliga- 
tions when  they  were  paid.  I£  I  succeed  as 
well  as  I  hope,  I  propose  before  many  years 
to  discontinue  also  the  policy  for  my  wife. 
"  This  means  that  I  have  carried  all  the  in- 
surance that  I  could  afford.  As  my  income 
increases  and  my  obligations  become  rela- 
tively small,  I  diminish  my  insurance. 

"  I  can  invest  (I  have  invested)  what  money 
I  have  saved  in  very  much  more  profitable 
ways  than  any  insurance  company  could  in- 
vest it  in  for  me.  But  I  should  at  no  time  have 
dared  to  be  without  insurance  to  cover  defin- 
ite obligations  (to  every  member  of  my  family 
and  to  every  creditor)  in  case  I  should  die  be- 
fore I  should  work  out  the  moderate  pros- 
perity that  I  always  expected  to  attain. 
"I  remember  that  I  used  to  be  considered 
'  to  hold  'foolish'  notions  about  the  true  func- 
tion of  insurance,  by  my  friends  who  bought 
expensive  policies  that  they  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up.  But  I  observe  that  re- 
cently my  'notions'  are  become  much  more 
popular. 

"A  man  of  my  condition  can  afford  to 
spend  one-tenth  of  his  income  during  the  con- 
structive period  of  his  career  for  life  insurance. 
If  he  meets  the  average  of  American  success, 
he  need  not  keep  spending  so  large  a  propor- 
tion after  he  has  got  somewhat  ahead  of  the 
world. " 

AN  AGENT'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 
"T  HAVE  no  more  use  for  or  patience  with 
■^  the  misleading  schemes  of  the  gold  bond 
or  deferred  dividend  monstrosities  of  the 
big  companies  than  anybody  else.  But  with 
endowments,  as  written  by  the  best  American 
companies,  the  situation  is  different.  It  is 
well  known  that  very  few  business  men  will 
go  voluntarily  and  systematically  to  any  bank 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  lay  away  savings  for 
old  age.  Hence  they  set  themselves  the  task 
of  deliberately  making  the  impulse  they  must 
have  in  order  to  carry  out  their  desires.  They 
know  the  constant  temptation  to  withdraw 
any  surplus  in  the  bank  for  business  contingen- 
cies or  for  more  promising  investments  with 
the  possibility  of  loss.  This  is  not  wholly 
theoretical,  the  product  of  my  brain,  but  em- 
bodies my  long  experience  with  business  men. 
I  am  myself  an  illustration. 

"At  29,  when  in  business,  I  took  an  ordinary 
life  policy  in  the  Mutual.     To-day  I  pay  my 


fortieth  premium.  I  could  just  as  easily  in 
the  first  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  paid  the 
twenty-payment  rate  or  even  the  endowment 
rate  as  the  cheaper  straight  life  rate  which  I 
pay.  But  the  strdight  life  premium  is  a  con- 
tinuoiis  burden  until  death  ends  it.  Have 
I  the  excess  premium  of  an  endowment  rate 
in  the  bank  or  in  my  estate?  Well, no — it 
has  gone  where  the  excess  earning  of  85  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  earnings  of  business  men 
of  my  time  has  gone — into  the  vicissitudes 
of  business  reverses.  Moral:  cover  as  many 
'ifs'  as  your  condition  will  admit." 

A  YOUIfO  HAH'S  PROBLEM 
r^IVE  years  ago  a  young  man  just  ap- 
"  proaching  twenty,  working  in  a  small 
town,  on  a  small  salary,  took  out  an  Equitable 
20-payment,  5  per  cent,  gold  bond,  endowment 
policy  for  a  thousand  dollars,  payable,  in  the 
event  of  his  death,  to  his  mother  and  father. 
Under  this  policy  his  annual  premium  was 
$65.09.  On  account  of  the  interest-bearing 
gold  bond  feature  of  the  policy  and  the  con-  ■ 
sequent  high  premitmi  it  was  worth  more 
than  its  face  value  as  a  death  protection, 
and  it  therefore  guaranteed  to  pay  $1,300 
to  his  heirs  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
before  the  end  of  the  so-year  term.  If  he 
should  survive  the  term  of  payments,  he  was 
to  have  several  options  for  the  future  of  his 
policy:  He  could  cash  it  in  for  $1,300  and 
his  share  of  the  surplus  earnings ;  or  he  could 
have  a  paid-up  policy  for  $1,300;  or  he  could 
take  a  gold  bond  for  $1 ,000  at  j  per  cent,  in- 
terest, which  means  that  he  could  have  an 
annual  endowment  of  $50  for  twenty  years, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  twenty  years 
receive  $1,000. 

Last  winter  (he  was  then  twenty-four  years 
old)  he  began  to  figure  out  just  what  value  he 
was  getting  for  his  annual  premiums  of  $65.09. 
He  had  moved  to  New  York  City  and  was 
getting  a  moderate  salary.  Gradually  it 
dawned  upon  him  that  by  the  terms  of  his  pol- 
icy he  was  getting,  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  no  more  protection  than  a  straight  life 
policy  would  give  him — because,  if  he  died,  all 
that  his  estate  would  get  would  be  $1,300— 
and  that  he  was  paying  three  times  as  much- 
for  his  policy  as  straight  insurance  would  cost. 
In  other  words,  he  was  paying  the  difference 
(at  least  $40  a  year)  for  the  privil^e  of  gamb- 
ling with  himself  that  he  would  live  twenty 
years,  whereupon,  if  he  Uved,Iw  shouldget— 
what?    An  endowment  that,  he  figured,  wai 
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less  than  the  amount  he  could  make  by 
investing  for  himself  the  difEerence  between 
the  straight  life  premiimis  and  the  endowment 
premiums  that  he  was  paying. 

Consequently  he  looked  about  for  a  chance 
to  change  his  policy.  Fortunately  one  of  his 
friends  had  once  worked  for  a  conservative 
New  England  life  insurance  company,  and 
could  advise  him.  This  friend  suggested 
that  before  the  sixth  annual  premium  came 
due  he  cash  in  his  Equitable  policy  at  its 
surrender  value  of  $192.  As  he  had  paid  in 
$325.45,  he  has  to  be  content  that  for  the  dif- 
ference— $133.45 — he  has  had  five  years' insur- 
ance. Out  of  the  $19!  he  has  used  $26.08  to 
pay  the  first  year's  premiums  on  two  $1,000 
policies  of  20-year  term  insiu'ance.  Straight 
insurance  rather  than  term  insurance  for  this 
$2,000  would  have  cost  him  from  $44  to  $46. 

He  considered  these  things  in  taking  out 
term  insurance:  It  costs  only  a  trifle  more  than 
half  the  cost  of  straight  insurance ;  and  under 
the  term  policies  he  can,  at  any  time  within 
five  years,  without  medical  examination,  and 
at  the  age  of  24  rate,  convert  his  term  insur- 
ance into  straight  insurance  by  simply  mak- 
ing up  the  difference  between  his  term  insur- 
ance premiums  and  the  straight  insurance 


premiums  for  the  preceding  years.  By 
carrying  term  insurance  he  is  getting  the  full 
protection  of  straight  insurance,  at  the  lowest 
possible  rate,  and  in  addition  he  has  a  five 
years'  option  on  straight  insurance  of  the 
same  amotmt,  at  his  present  age  rate.  He 
thus  has  five  yezirs  in  which  to  increase  his 
earning  capacity  to  such  a  point  that  he  can 
afford  to  pay  for  straight  insurance  and  also 
to  pay  the  back  difference  in  premiums. 
ElVEW  HOTHIBG  ABO0T  HIS  POLICr 
T^WO  men  were  walking  down  Broadway 
*■  in  New  York  during  the  Armstrong 
investigation  One  asked,  "Are  you  insured?  " 

"Yes,  are  you?"  came  from  the  second. 

"Yes,"  he  replied 

The  first  man  asked :  "  What  kind  of  policy 
have  you?"  The  friend  thought  a  moment 
and    replied    sheepishly : 

"I  don't  know." 

''Well,  what  do  you  remember  about  your 
policy?"  he  asked.  "Chiefly,"  replied  the 
friend,  "that  I  took  it  to  oblige  the  father  of 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  that  I  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  money  every  year  for  it. " 

This  man's  case  is  typical  of  thousands  who 
know  nothing  about  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant investments  they  have. 
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MEN  with  large  insurance  formerly 
scattered  it  among  many  companies. 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  for  example, 
has  $1,500,000  insurance  in  e^hty-five  pol- 
icies. For  a  long  time  he  carried  the  largest 
insurance  in  the  United  States.  During  the 
past  ten  years,  however,  very  rich  men  have 
taken  out  large  single  policies. 

The  first  $1,000,000  policy  ever  issued  was 
taken  out  in  1897  by  Mr.  George  W.  Vander- 
bilt,  at  the  ^e  of  thirty-five,  in  the  Mutual. 
It  is  a  20-payment  hfe,  20-year  distribution 
policy;  that  is,  he  is  to  pay  a  yearly  premium 
of  $35,000  for  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  he  will  receive  a  paid-up  policy  of 
|i«ooo,ooo,  and  a  cash  dividend.  If  the 
policy  had  been  taken  out  twenty  years  ago, 


at  the  same  age,  he  would  have  paid  by  this 
time  the  sum  of  $700,000  in  premiums,  which 
at  4  per  cent,  compound  interest  would 
amount  to  nearly  $1,085,000.  This  would  end 
the  premium-paying  period,  and  he  would 
now  receive  a  paid-up  policy  of  $1,000,000, 
upon  which  he  would  receive  dividends  in  the 
future,  and  he  would  at  the  same  time  receive 
a  3o-year  dividend  amounting  to  $293,090 — 
the  dividend  payable  this  year  on  such  a 
policy — that  is,  $293.09  per  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  would  mean  paid-up  insurance  of 
$1,000,000  at  fifty-five  at  a  cost  of  $792,000, 
or  $792  a  thousand. 

The  most  heavily  insured  man  in  the  world, 
however,'  is  probably  Mr.  L.  Rodman  Wana- 
maker of  Philadelpl:ia,  who  carries  $3,000,000 
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in  the  Mutual,  in  addition  to  insurance  in 
other  companies.  Mr.  Wanamaker  first  took 
out  his  insurance  in  the  Mutual,  amounting 
to  $200,000,  at  the  age  of  34.  At  36  he  in- 
creased it  by  two  additional  policies  of 
$100,000  and  $500,000.  Five  years  later,  at 
41,  he  took  two  additional  policies,  one  of 
$1,000,000  and  the  other  of  $200,000.  This 
makes  his  total  insurance  in  the  company 
$2,000,000,  on  which  he  pays  a  yearly  pre- 
mium of  $63,236. 

In  all,  five  policies  of  $1,000,000  or  more 
have  been  issued — four  written  by  the  Mu- 
tual. The  second  policy  of  $1,000,000  was 
issued  in  1900  to  Mr.  Frank  W.  Peavey,  of 
Minneapolis.  Mr.  Peavey 's  policy  was  what 
is  known  as  an  ordinary  life,  s-year  distrib- 
ution policy;  that  is,  the  premiums  were  to 
be  payable  until  death,  and  dividends  were  to 
be  given  every  five  years.  Mr.  Peavey  was 
fifty  years  old  when  he  took  this  policy,  and 
his  annual  premium  was  $48,390.  He  had 
paid  only  two  premiums,  and  his  next  pre- 
mium would  have  been  due  in  less  than  ninety, 
days,  when  he  was  stricken  with  pneumonia 
and  died  after  a  short  illness.  The  proceeds 
of  the  policy,  one  million  dollars,  were  of 
course    promptly    paid. 

The  Mutual  Life  was  the  only  company 
that  took  $1,000,000  policies.  Of  these  sums 
the  company  took  only  $250,000,  and  rein- 
sured the  remainder  in  other  companies.  Re- 
cently the  company  decided  not  to  accept 
any  policy  exceeding  $250,000.  The  Equit- 
able has  placed  the  limit  at  $260,000,  and  the 
New  York  Life  at  $300,000.  This  placing 
of  limits  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  New  York 
investigation.  Formerly  the  New  York  Life 
and  the  Equitable  made  out  much  larger  poli- 
cies, and  re-insured  part  of  the  insurance. 

The  large  policies,  of  course,  cost  no  more 
proportionately  than  smaller  ones.  Straight 
life  insurance  of  $1,000  at  the  age  of  thirty 
costs  $20  a  year.  For  the  same  man,  a 
$500,000  policy  of  the  same  kind  would  cost 
just  five  hundred  times  as  much,  or  $10,000. 

One  of  the  most  successful  life  insurance 
agents  in  tlie  country  and  a  high  officer  in  one 
of  the  big  com])anies  recently  said:  "I  for 
one  am  in  favor  of  reducing  the  premium  on 
a  big  policy.  We  have  five  hundred  times  the 
expense  on  five  hundred  $1,000  policies  that 
we  have  on  one  $500,000  policy.  Yet  the 
small  policyholder  pays  the  same  rate  as  the 
big  one." 


It  is  currently  reported  that  agents  in  the 
past  have  offset  the  disadvantage  by  giving 
large  rebates  to  large  policyholders.  Agents 
ambitious  to  write  large  sums  and  make  big 
incomes,  divided  their  commissions  with  tbe 
insured.  It.  is  maintained,  too,  that  fre- 
quently these  policies  on  which  rebates  have 
been  allowed  have  been  given  spectacular  ad- 
vertisement. 

Large  policies  are  common  among  the  big 
brokers  of  Wall  Street.  One  of  them  who  car- 
ries $580,000  life  insurance,  when  asked  why 
he  carried  such  a  large  s^ml,  said:  "That  isveiy 
easily  answered.  My  business  is  very  un- 
certain. One  year  I  am  rich,  the  next  I' am 
not.  I  have  those  laige  policies  to  insure 
my  family  in  case  I  should  die  in  one  of 
my  bad  years.  I  can't  possibly  touch  the 
money  I  have  invested  in  premiums.  If  it 
were  elsewhere  I  would  be  tempted  to  spec- 
ulate with  it." 

The  largest  single  premium  ever  paid 
was  $663,023.38  by  a  man  in  Los  Angeles.  It 
was  for  an  income  policy  or  annuity  m  the 
Mutual.  It  provided  a  life  income  for  himself 
and  at  his  death  life  incomes  for  his  children 
and  his  six  grand-children. 

New  York  naturally  has  more  heavily  in- 
sured men  than  any  other  city.  Among  those 
with  large  policies  are:  James  C.  Colgate, 
$1,500,000;  George  W.  Vanderbiit,  $1,000,000; 
August  Belmont,  $600,000;  Richard  A,  Mc- 
Curdy,  $300,000;  General  Francis  V.  Greene. 
$500,000;  John  D.  Crimmins,  $300,000;  Pliny 
Fisk,  $400,000  (the  total  on  the  Fisk  family 
is  $2,000,000)  ;Chauncey  M.  Depew,  $500,000; 
P.  F,  Collier,  $395,000;  Edward  Lauterbach, 
$300,000;  George  W.  Perkins,$3oo,ooo;Gage 
E.   Tarbell,  $500,000;  and  E.    E.    Smathers. 

$335,000- 

The    Wanamaker    family    in    Philadelphia 

carries  a  total  of  $3,855,000  in  life  insurance, 
probably  more  than  any  other  family  in  the 
world.  Other  large  policyholders  in  Philadel- 
phia are  William  Burnham,  $300,000;  Joseph 
G.  Darlington. $500,000;  E.  V.  Douglas, $400,- 
000;  F.  W.  Ayer,  $400,000;  J.  Horace  Hard- 
ing, $400,000;  H.  S.  Kerbaugh.  $500,000: 
Randall  Morgan,  $700,000;  Charles  T.  Schocn, 
$500,000;  and  William  H.  Scott,  $525,000. 

But  all  rich  men  do  not  carry  life  insurance. 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  example,  does  not 
believe  in  it,  and  does  not  carry  a  single 
policy.  The  same  is  true  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller. 


HOW   THE   STATES    SUPERVISE 
INSURANCE 

ONLY  A  FEW  EFFICIENT  INSURANCE  COMMISSIONERS— THE  IN 
CAPABLE  AND  MERCENARY  MANAGEMENT  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
AND    OTHER    STATES— WHAT    COMPETENT    MEN  ARE     DOING 


EVERY  State  and  territory  in  the  United 
States,  except  Indian  Territory,  has 
an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  super- 
vise life  insurance.  Even  Hawaii,  Alaska  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  insurance  de- 
partments. In  the  larger  states  the  com- 
missioner or  superintendent  in  charge  has  no 
other  duties  than  to  supervise  insurance.  In 
the  smaller  states  the  supervision  over  insur- 
ance matters  is  delegated  to  the  state  audi- 
tor, or  treasurer,  or  comptroller,  or  secretary 
of  state,  who  includes  it  among  the  other 
functions  of  his  office. 

Necessarily  in  only  a  few  instances  is  the 
officer  in  charge  of  insurance  affairs  a  man 
who  is  conversant  practically  with  life  insur- 
ance. Where  the  supervision  of  insurance  is 
combined  with  the  duties  of  a  more  impor- 
tant state  office,  it  is  natural  to  turn  over  the 
insurance  details  to  some  clerk  who  is  familiar 
with  them.  In  the  larger  states,  especially 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  head  of  the 
insurance  department  has  usually  been  a 
politician,  knowing  little  about  life  insurance, 
and  holding  the  office  for  its  lucrative  salary 
and  fees,  giving  little  of  his  time  or  attention 
to    it. 

In  New  York,  the  superintendent  of  insiir- 
ance  for  the  past  six  years  has  been  Mr. 
Francis  Hendricks,  a  man  of  wealth  and  of 
high  personal  standing  in  Syracuse  where  he 
lives.  He  has  spent  little  of  hi§  time  in 
Albany  where  the  offices  of  his  department 
are.  His  office  is  in  a  Syracuse  bank,  of 
which  he  is  president.  He  controls  the  pol- 
itics of  Syracuse  and  of  Onondaga  county, 
which  he  represented  for  several  terms  as 
state  senator.  It  is  doubtful  whether  during 
bis  term  of  office  he  has  averaged  one  full  day 
a  week  at  his  desk  in  the  insurance  depart- 
ment. The  affairs  of  the  office  have  been 
run  by  two  deputies,  Mr.  Henry  D,  Appleton 
and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Hunter,  each  of  whom  has 
been  in  the  department  longer  than   Mr. 


Hendricks.  Mr.  Appleton  has  spent  a  life- 
time there,  beginning  as  a  clerk,  and  working 
up  to  be  deputy.  He  has  charge  of  the  tech- 
nical insurance  work  of  the  department, 
while  Mr.  Hunter,  the  former  postmaster  of 
Poughkeepsie,  who  controls  the  politics 
of  that  end  of  Dutchess  county,  pays  more 
attention  to  the  patronage  and  the  political 
connections  of  the  department.  At  the 
national  convention  of  insurance  commis- 
sioners and  at  the  conferences  where  insur- 
ance knowledge  is  required,  Mr.  Appleton  al- 
ways represents  the  New  York  department. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  office  of  the  insurance 
commissioner  was  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in 
the  gift  of  the  governor.  It  was  held 
until  recently  by  Mr.  Israel  Durham,  then  the 
boss  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Durham  did  not 
bother  with  the  work  of  the  office.  He  col- 
lected his  salary  and  added  to  that  a  large 
share  of  the  fees.  It  was  testified  in  the  re- 
cent Pennsylvania  investigation,  that  Mr. 
Durham's  secretary  collected  from  the  actu- 
ary of  the  department  $141,000  of  the  actu- 
ary's fees,  paying  the  actuary  a  salary  from 
the  fees  collected  from  the  companies. 

Conditions  were  in  one  way  worse  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  than  in  any  other 
states,  but  in  most  of  the  other  states  there 
was  no  real  supervision,  and  the  commissioner 
did  little  more  than  collect  the  fees  promptly. 
In  return  the  companies  were  allowed  to  do 
about  as  they  pleased  so  long  as  they  kept 
their  reserves  intact  and  steered  clear  of  in- 
solvency. Indeed,  the  technical  knowledge 
of  the  average  state  insurance  official  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  ability  to  value  the  poli- 
cies, and  to  compute  the  amount  of  reserve 
necessary  to  maintain  solvency.  There  was 
therefore  no  real  supervision  and  no  regula- 
tion except  an  occasional  examination  of  the 
assets.  Even  this  was  turned  into  an  oppor- 
tunity for  political  patronage.  In  some  states 
the  *T8  were  in  the  habit  of  ap- 
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pointing  friends  to  come  to  New  York  and 
examine  the  big  companies.  The  examina- 
tions consisted  of  a  pleasant  vacation  trip  to 
New  York  City  during  the  winter,  or  to  a  near- 
by seaside  resort  in  the  summer,  with  the 
hotel  bills  and  a  charge  of  twenty  dollars  a 
day  collected  from  the  insurance  company  . 

There  were,  and  are,  notable  exceptions  to 
this  general  neglect  of  duty.  The  insur- 
ance departments  of  Massachusetts,  Wiscon- 
sin and  Minnesota  have  been  for  years  ex- 
ceptional in  really  performing  their  duties, 
and  in  recent  years  the  departments  in  other 
states,  such  as  Tennessee  and  Missouri,  have 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility  to 
the  policyholders  within  their  jurisdiction. 
It  was  Insurance  Commissioner  Francis  L. 
Cutting  of  Massachusetts,  who  forbade  the 
Prudential  to  merge  with  the  Fidelity  Trust 
so  that  the  same  men  might  be  self -perpetuat- 
ing directors  of  both.  Mr.  Zeno  M.  Host  of 
Wisconsin  has  waged  a  persistent  war  against 
deferred  dividend  policies  and  all  devices 
which  avoid  direct  and  prompt  accountabil- 
ity to  the  policyholders.  Mr.  Thomas  D. 
O'Brien  of  Minnesota  has  cooperated  with 
Mr.  Host  in  insisting  upon  an  annual  gain 
and  loss  exhibit  which  would  make  possible 
analysis  of  the  overcharges  on  premiums,  the 
savings,  the  surpluses  and  the  manner  of 
treatment  of  policyholders.  Mr.  Reau  E.  Folk 
of  Tennessee,  who  is  a  brother  of  Governor 
Folk  of  Missouri,  has  been  active  in  insisting 
that  the  funds  of  the  policyholders  should 
not  be  used  for  political  contributions,  and 
that  the  managing  officials  should  make  full 


and  detailed  accounts  of  their  expenditures. 

To  these  men  there  should  be  added  the 
other  insurance  commissioners  who  are  noT 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  the  results  of 
their  past  ignorance  and  neglect,  and  who  are 
trying  to  make  up  for  it  by  joining  in  the 
movement  for  life  insurance  reform.  The 
main  difficulty  with  most  of  them  is  their 
ignorance  of  life  insurance,  which  cannot  be 
remedied  by  a  few  weeks'  study.  This  shows 
in  some  of  the  remedies  which  they  suggest. 

The  hostile  feeling  among  policyholders 
toward  the  companies,  caused  by  the  recent 
revelations,  is  reflected  in  a  hostile  attitude  by 
some  insurance  commissioners.  Out  of  all 
the  fifty-three  commissioners  there  are  hardly 
a  half  dozen  really  competent  to  deal  with 
life  insurance  problems.  In  a  recent  list 
which  President  Roosevelt  made  up  he  hardly 
exceeded  this  number;  for,  in  a  discussion 
with  a  committee  from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Insurance  Commissioners,  the  Presi- 
dent could  recall  ofl-hand  only  Messrs.  Folk, 
Cutting,   O'Brien,    Host   and    Drake. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  of  all  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  New  York  investigation  is 
likely  to  be  the  reform  in  the  methods  of 
state  insurance  departments.  The  people 
now  have  their  eyes  open  to  the  possibilities 
of  efficient  work  by  insurance  superintendents 
and  commissioners,  and  they  will  scmtiniK 
the  methods  of  these  officers  more  sharply 
than  ever  before.  There  is  no  reason  why 
other  states  should  not  have  their  insxiraoce 
affairs  managed  as  capably  as  Mr.  Cutting,  for 
example,  handles  those  of  Massachusetts. 


WHAT  COMPANIES  TO  INSURE  IN 

THOSK    THAT    H.AVE    KECKNThV    DONE   BEST   BY  THE    FOLIC YHOLDERS— METHODS    OF 
ASCKKTAIXINt:     FROM    THEIR     REPORTS    THE    CONDUCT    OF     DIFFERENT    COMPANIES 


MOST  men  who  liave  bought  policies 
have  bought  them  in  this  company 
or  in  that,  not  because  they  had 
any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  company  but 
because  its  agent  was  persuasive. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Bunner's  stories,  a  whole 
boarding-house  of  demure  old  couples  were 
thrown  into  consternation  because  the  land- 
lady insisted  on  seeing  their  marriage  certifi- 


cates. Perhaps  not  one  couple  in  a  doien 
can  show  a  marriage  certificate  after  twenty 
years  of  wedded  life.  Similarly  with  life  in- 
surance pohcies.  Few  men  know  accurately 
just  what  their  policies  say. 

If  all  life  insurance  companies  made  full  and 
honest  reports  and  if  every  company  wonW 
always  be  managed  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  point  out  what  com- 
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1  are  best.  In  practice  some  of  the  big- 
ompanies  have  habitually  made  false 
s,  and  there  are  few  that  have  not  some- 
»lored  their  reports  for  purposes  of  fav- 

comparison.  Then,  too,  presidents  die 
ign,  and  new  presidents  succeed  them. 

executive  officers  change.  Methods  of 
jement  vary  from  time  to  time.  All 
changes  make  it  difficult,  even  with  the 
careful  study  of  the  companies'  records, 
e  advice  which  would  be  safe,  beyond 
venture,  in  the  future, 
rty  years  ago  the  Mutual  of  New  York 
le  Connecticut  Mutual  of  Hartford  were 
vo  leading  life  insurance  companies  in 
Jnited  States.  When  Henry  B.  Hyde 
«d  modem  life  insurance  in  the 
i,  both  these  old  companies  took  a  con- 
ive  attitude.  So  long  as  Mr.  Winston 
resident  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York,  he 
ed  the  Hyde  methods  and  tried  to  con- 
lis  company  in  the  policyholders'  inter- 
So  did  President  Jacob  L.  Greene  of  the 
;cticut  Mutual.  But  twenty  years  ago 
Winston  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard 
cCurdy;  and  after  Mr.  McCurdy's  ac- 
n,  the  returns  to  the  Mutual's  policy- 
rs  diminished,  and  insurance  in  the  Mu- 
became  more  and  more  costly.  In- 
;d  expenses  went  hand  in  hand  with 
;r  dividends  until  the  climax  was  reached 
.  McCurdy's  testimony  before  the  Legis- 

Investigating  Committee,  that  it  was 
tie  object  of  his  management  to  maice 
returns  to  the  old  policyholders,  but  to 
le  excess  charges  on  their  policies  in 
reat  missionary  and  philanthropic  work 
reading  the  benefits  of  life  insurance 
where —  in  other  words,  the  agent 's  com- 
)ns  were  so  increased  and  the  cost  of 
gement  was  so  magnified  that  the  old 
'holders  did  not  get  what  ought  to  have 

to  them. 

sident  Greene  of  the  Connecticut  Mu- 
vho  died  recently,  left  as  his  monument  a 
reputation  instead  of  a  fortune.  Under 
dministration  the  policyholders  of  the 
jcticut  Mutual   fared  remarkably  well. 

received  more  life  insurance  protection 
le  money  they  paid  than  the  policyhol- 
n  any  similar  company.  They  received 
dividends  on  the  total  of  their  premiums, 
hey  had  the  benefits  of  honest  adminis- 
n  to  the  utmost.  Other  companies  did 
A    as    well.     The    Mutual    Benefit,  of 


Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Northwestern  Mutual, 
of  Milwattkee,  Wis.,  are  among  the  others 
which  could  be  mentioned  as  having  a  credit- 
able record;  but  tmder  Colonel  Greene  the 
Connecticut  Mutual  was  first  in  its  good  show- 
ings. 

Colonel  Greene  is  now  dead  and  a  new  man 
has  succeeded  him  as  president.  Mr.  McCurdy 
has  resigned  and  a  new  man  has  succeeded 
him  as  president  of  the  Mutual  of  New  York; 
and  the  future  of  these  companies  will  depend 
largely  on  these  new  men  at  their  head.  The 
comparison  of  these  two  companies  is  made 
becatise  the  contrast  is  sharpest ;  but  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  about  future  manage- 
ment will  exist  in  every  company  until  the 
business  is  changed  from  one  of  offering  a  com- 
bination of  life  insurance  protection  with 
other  things,  to  a  straightforward  and  ex- 
cltisively  life  insurance  business. 

The  simplest  way  to  make  a  comparison 
between  different  life  insurance  companies  is 
to  .compare  the  percentages  of  their  expenses 
of  management  to  their  premium  receipts. 
This  is  an  incomplete  method,  because  the 
savings  in  management  may  not  be  wholly 
given  to  the  policyholders.  For  example,  the 
JEtrm  of  Hartford  is  an  economically  man- 
aged company.  The  percentage  of  its  ex- 
penses of  management  to  its  premium  receipts 
was  the  same  in  1904  as  in  the  Connecticut 
Mutual.  But  the  .i^tna  is  not  a  mutual  com- 
pany; and,  while  in  1904  its  ratio  of  expenses 
to  its  premium  receipts  was  low,  it  retimied 
to  its  policyholders  a  great  deal  lower  divi- 
dends than  the  Connecticut  Mutual,  for  in- 
stance, or  the  Northwestern,  of  Milwaukee. 
That  is  to  say,  the  policyholders  in  the 
^tna  did  not  as  fully  receive  the  benefits  of 
economical  management  as  the  policyholders 
in  the  best-managed  mutual  companies,  pre- 
siunably  because  the  ..Etna,  being  a  stock  com- 
pany, must  earn  dividends  on  its  capital  stock. 

Only  ten  life  insurance  companies  con- 
ducted their  business  in  1904  at  an  expense  of 
management  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  pre- 
miums received.  In  this  ratio  is  not  included 
the  taxes  which  differ  in  various  states;  for, 
though  these  taxes  increase  the  total  cost  of 
management,  it  is  better  to  exclude  them 
from  this  computation,  which  is  solely 
to  compare  the  economy  of  the  managing 
officers. 

These  ten  companies  and  the  percentage 
which  the  expenses  of  the  management  of 
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each  of  them  hears  to  their  premium  receipts, 
for  1904,  were,  disregarding  fractions: 

PERCENTAGES  OF  EXPENSES  TO  PREMIUMS 
The  Mtaa.ot  Hartford,      The  Mutual   Benefit  of 

Conn.,  iS.  .  Newark,  16. 

The  Berksliire  of  Ktts-      Th«.,   Northwestern     of 
'  field,  Mass..  t8.  Milw^ee,  15.  . 

of  Hartfortl.  18.  jj^^  g 

The  Hartford  of  Hart-  The  Provident  Loan  and 

for^  18.  Trust  of  Philadelphia. . 

The  Massachusetts  Mu-         16. 

tual     of     Springfield,  The    State    Mutual    of 

Mass.,  18.  Worcester,  Mass..  19. 

Of  these  the  Mtna,  the  Hartford  and  the 
Provident  Loan  and  Trust  Company  are  stock 
companies.  The  others  are  all  mutual. 
There  are  several  other  companies,  notably  the 
New  England  Mutual  of  Boston  and  the  Penn 
Mutual  of  Philadelphia,  the  Phoenix  of  Hart- 
ford, and  the  Union  Central  of  Cincinnati, 
whose  percentage  of  expenses  of  management 
to  premium  receipts  so  sightly  exceeds  20  per 
cent,  that  they  come  in  practically  the  same 
class  as  the  companies  named  above.  .Of 
these  three,  the  Union  Central  is  a  stock 
company  and  the  other  two  are  mutual. 

The  legal  distinction  between  a  stock  com- 
pany and  a  mutual  company  is  much  the 
same  as  between  a  non-participating  and  a 
participating  policyholder.  In  a  stock  com- 
pany the  policyholder  is  entitled  only  to  what 
the  policy  contract  says.  In  a  mutual  com- 
pany the  theory  is  that  the  policyholders  are 
entitled  to  a  return  of  all  the  excess  charges 
and  all  the  savings.  In  practice  it  does  not 
always  work  out  so.  Thus  the  Equitable,  of 
New  York,  which  is  a  stock  company,  during 
the  past  few  years  made  a  somewhat  less  bad 
showing  in  this  respect  than  the  Mutual. 

A  comparison  of  companies  by  dividend 
percentages  is  incomplete  also  unless  the  re- 
ports contain  the  apportionment  of  deferred 
dividends  and  the  objects  to  which  the  unap- 
portioned  surplus  will  be  put.  For  instance, 
taking  the  two  companies  which  paid  the 
highest  dividends  in  1904,  the  Connecticut 
Mutual  and  the  Northwestern  Mutual:  the 
Connecticut  paid  its  policyholders  about  22 
per  cent,  of  that  year's  premium  receipts  in 
dividends.  It  retained  4  per  cent,  as  undis- 
tributed surplus.  The  Northwestern  paid  ao 
per  cent,  and  retained  6  per  cent.  The  North- 
western has  na  annual  dividend  system  with 
an  increased  dividend  every  five  years.  It, 
therefore,  retained  a  little  higher  percentage 
of  its  savings  to  provide  for  this  quinquennial 


additional  dividend.  The  Mutual  of  New 
York  adopted  the  opposite  way  of  treating  its 
policyholders.  Its  mortality  savings  and  in- 
vestment income  over  its  reserve  and  other 
excess  of  that  year  amounted  to  26  per  cent,  of 
its  premitim  receipts;  but,  instead  of  return- 
ing this  to  its  policyholders,  as  the  Connect- 
icut and  the  Northwestern  did,  it  paid  its 
policyholders  in  dividends  only  j  per  cent,  or 
less  than  a  quarter  of  what  these  other  two 
companies  paid.  The  Massachusetts  Mutual 
paid  15  percent.outof  atotalof  about  afiper 
cent.;  the  Mutual  Benefit  paid  14  per  cent, 
out  of  19  per  cent  ;the  Berkshire  14  out  of  22 
and  the  State  Mutual  14  out  of  33. 

These  two  comparisons  combined  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  way  the  companies  have  been 
treating  their  policyholders.  They  show 
which  companies  have  been  most  economi- 
cally managed  and  what  per  cent,  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  economies  they  have  paid  back 
to  their  poUcyholders.  This  is  really  all  that 
concerns  the  policyholder.  The  solvency  of 
all  of  the  old  life  insurance  companies  is  be- 
yond question.  Their  insiM^nce  rates  are  all 
so  high  that  there  is  an  excess  chaise  in  all  of 
them  over  the  actual  cost.  The  question 
of  most  interest  to  the  policyholder  is  whether 
he  gets  back  the  excess  charge.  What  be- 
comes of  it  if  he  does  not  get  it ,  is  a  matter  of 
great  interest  to  him,  no  doubt,  but  of  no 
financial  benefit. 

Of  course,  to  the  holders  of  non-participat- 
ing poUcies,  neither  the  expenses  of  man^e- 
ment  nor  the  dividends  are  matters  of  finan- 
cial concern.  In  a  badly  managed  company 
the  non-participating  policyholders  are  better 
off  than  the  participating  poUcyholders.  In 
a  well-managed  company  where  the  excess 
charges  are  anntially  returned  to  the  policy- 
holders, the  participating  policyholder  is 
better  off  in  the  long  run  than  the  non-partic- 
ipating policyholder.  Since  the  great  ma- 
jority of  poUcyholders  have  participating 
poUcies  they  are  ■  directly  concerned  botb 
about  the  cost  of  management  and  about  the 
percentage  of  the  surplus  paid  back  to  them. 
Still,  so  long  as  the  present  system  is  con- 
tinued of  leaving  it  optional  with  the  officers 
of  the  company  how  the  dividends  are  t( 
be  computed,  the  policyholders  are  depend- 
ent more  upon  the  integrity  and  abiUty  of  the 
executive  officers  than  upon  the  name  of  the 
company,  or  on  what  it  has  done  in  the 
past. 
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~^HE  Socialist  party,  with  30,000  mem- 
bers in  good  standing,  is  organized 
in  thirty-six  states,  with  head- 
ters  in  Chicago.  It  has  3,000  "locals," 
;  least  six  members  each,  some  having 
ousand.  The  applicant  for  membership 
1  a  statement  that  he  recognizes  the 
is  struggle"  as  the  fundamental  fact  of 
!nt  society,  and  renounces  other  pohtical 
es.  Should  he  not  act  upon  this  doctrine, 
(  liable  to  expulsion;  and  when  he  runs 
iffice,  he  must  sign  a  resignation  which 
be  enforced  if  he  violate  Socialist  tactics, 
his  means  the  party  ensures  its  attitude 
no  compromise."  which  is  the  essence  of 
starian  Socialism  all  over  the  world, 
le  party  is  managed  upon  a  basis  of  un- 
icted  democracy.  Its  candidates  are 
sd  by  conventions  of  delegates  chosen 
'ote  in  tlte  locals.  Convention  acts  are 
ys  subject  to  referendum  revision;  and 
nportant  measures  are  submitted  to  the 
of  the  membership  in  any  case.  Women 
admitted  upon  equal  terms  with  men. 
he  last  International  Socialist  Congress, 
;ates  from  Russia  and  Japan  shook  hands 
I  the  platform.  This  congress  (1904) 
attended  by  4  5  j  delegates  from  twenty-five 
tries — India,  Argentina,  Finland,  Servia 
Australia  were  there — estimated  to  repre- 
38,000,000  Socialists,  or  a  voteof  7,000,000, 
le  Socialists  carry  on  their  campaign  the 
round.  Their  labor  is  for  the  most  part 
ntary  and  unpaid ;  the  Socialist  party  has 
and  save  such  as  wage-workers  can  con- 
ite.  Expenditures  are  mostly  for  clerical 
:,  printing  and  distributing  literature, 
expenses  of  speakers.  The  national 
;  now  keeps  in  the  field  twenty-two 
nizers,  who  travel,  hold  meetings,  cir- 
.late  literature,  and  explain  the  principles 
socialism.    The  state  organizations  and 


some  lai^er  locals  also  keep  men  at  work. 
During  the  campaign  of  1904,  the  state 
organization  of  Illinois  kept  forty-five  speakers 
in  the  field  and  distributed  half  a  million  pieces 
of  literature.  The  vote  in  the  city  of  Chicago 
rose  from  14,000  in   1903,  to  46,000  in  1904. 

In  the  campaign  of  1904,  the  fund  at  the 
disposal  of  the  national  secretary's  office 
amounted  to  about  $32,700.  For  the  first 
time  in  its  history,  the  party  nominated 
presidential  electors  in  every  state.  The 
candidates  for  president  and  vice-president 
spoke  every  evening  after  September  ist,  and 
sometimes  in  the  afternoon.  The  Debs 
meetings  were  extraordinary.  The  largest 
halls  were  engaged;  admission  was  charged 
to  all  the  meetings;  and  yet,  rain  or  shine,  the 
halls  were  packed  and  people  left  over  for 
another  meeting  of  the  same  size.  The 
candidate  traveled  from  Maine  to  Oregon,  and 
addressed  probably  350,000  people.  It  is 
said  that  Senator  Depew  had  an  audience  of 
less  than  300  people  on  the  night  that  Debs 
spoke  in  Carnegie  Hall,  when  the  morning 
papers  said  6,000  people  were  turned  away. 
The  only  states  where  the  vote  did  not 
increase  materially,  were  Colorado  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  this  is  attributed  to  local  causes 
— ^the  desire  of  the  laboring  classes  to  defeat 
Peabody  in  the  former  state,  and  to  elect 
Douglas  in  the  latter.  The  Socialist  vote 
invariably  falls  off  when  there  is  a  radical 
appeal  made  by  one  of  the  old  parties,  as  in 
Chicago  and  New  York  in  1905. 

In  1898,  only  three  Socialist  papers  in 
English  were  published  in  this  country,  and 
their  combined  circulation  was  less  than 
50,000.  There  are  now  half  a  dozen  papers 
having  what  might  be  called  a  national  scope, 
and  about  100  smaller  papers.  The  largest 
circulation  is  that  of  the  Appeal  to  Reason, 
a  four-page  weekly  propaganda  sheet,  pub- 
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lished  at  Girard,  Kan. ;  its  paid  circulation  is 
more  than  250,000.  During  1904,  the  edi- 
tions averaged  more  than  400,000,  several 
exceeded  700,000,  and  one  touched  the  million 
mark.  In  December,  1905,  the  Appeal  issued 
the  so-called  trust  edition,  of  which  the  paid 
advance  orders,  as  certified  under  oath,  were 
more  than  3,000,000  copies.  This  was  the 
lai^est  edition  of  any  paper  ever  printed. 
The  Appeal  declined  $25,000  worth  of  ad- 
vertising for  it.  This  paper  has  a  monthly 
income  of  about  $10,000,  the  surplus  of  which 
is  turned  over  to  the  campaign  fund.  Another 
journal  of  interest  is  Wilshire's  Magazine,  a 
monthly  edited  by  Gaylord  Wilshire,  a  Cali- 
fornia millionaire,  who  has  expended  a  good 
part  of  his  fortune  in  building  up  a  magazine 
which  is  now  taking  i  ,000  subscriptions  a 
day.  It  was  refused  admission  as  second- 
class  mail  matter  by  the  post  office,  because, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  authorities,  it  was  pub- 
lished "to  advertise  its  publisher's  ideas." 
The  magazine  was  therefore  published  in 
Canada  for  two  years. 

The  International  Socialist  Review  is  edited 
in  Chicago  by  A.  M.  Simons,  who,  with  his 
wife,  also  conducts  a  Socialist  correspondence 
school.  (There  are  two  other  Socialist  schools 
in  Chicago,  and  an  endowment  of  $200,000  has 
recently  been  left  to  found  a  Socialist  college 
in  New  York.)  The  Review  is  published  by 
the  Charles  H.  Kerr  Company,  a  cooperative 
publishing  house  which  has  1,000  share- 
holders and  sells  at  cost  500,000  books  and 
pamphlets  a  year.  The  Worker,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  is  the  organ  of  the  party  in  New 
York.  In  Milwaukee  the  organ  is  the  Social- 
Democratic  Herald,  edited  by  Victor  L.  Berger. 
Another  recent  and  interesting  development 
is  the  Intercollegiate  Socialist  Society,  of  which 
Jack  London  is  president.  This  is  a  society 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  col- 
lege students  in  the  subject.  It  is  nbw  form- 
ing study  chapters  in  a  number  of  colleges 
and  high  schools,  and  is  planning  to  edit 
a  College  Men's  Edition  of  several  of  the 
Socialist  papers,  and  to  put  a  copy  of  one 
of  these  into  the  hands  of  every  college  stu- 
dent in  the   country. 

So  much  for  the  organization  and  growth 
of  the  party;  there  remains  to  outline  its 
aims.  The  Socialist  doctrine  is,  that  the 
evils  of  present-day  society  are  the  conse- 
quences of  industrial  competition  nearing  its 
end  and  collapse.     The  economic  struggle  has 


resulted  in  the  survival  of  the  Rockefellers  and 
Armours.  There  is  no  longer  competition  in 
prices,  there  is  competition  only  in  labor;  and 
the  result  of  this  condition  is,  that  the  siirplus 
product  of  industry  goes  to  the  big  capitaJist. 
This  wealth  he  invests  in  new  industries;  and 
to  sell  his  surplus  he  seeks  foreign  markets. 
When  new  markets  are  no  longer  to  be  had, 
there  is  over-production,  and  an  insoluble 
problem  of  unemployment — a  condition  now 
chronic  in  England  and  Germany.  Its  effect 
is  cumulative;  for  the  unemployed  compete 
and  cause  reductions  of  wages,and  this  is  a  dim- 
inution of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  cause  of  a  still  further  shrink- 
age in  markets.  These  causes  operate  imivers- 
ally,  and  the  issue  of  them  can  only  be  a  world- 
wide industrial  revolution.  Just  as  in  France 
when  monarchy  became  no  longer  endurable 
the  people  seized  the  powers  of  government, 
the  Socialists  desire  the  people  to  seize,  by 
means  of  the  ballot,  the  industrial  machineo' 
of  the  country,  and  to  establish  an  industrial 
republic.  This  involves  the  confiscation,  gift, 
or  purchase — for  a  small  sum,  in  time  of  panic 
— of  all  capital,  and  its  democratic  administra- 
tion for  the  equal  benefit  of  all.  "Capital,"as 
here  used,  is  to  be  distinguished  iiom  "private 
property  " ;  the  latter  is  houses,  lands,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  owned  and  used  by  an  individual  for 
his  own  benefit;  while  "capital"  is  houses, 
land,  machinery,  etc.,  not  used,  but  rented 
to  others,  or  operated  by  others  for  wages. 
The  Socialists  anticipate  that  the  actual 
managers  of  these  latter  will  become  govern- 
ment officers,  that  prices  will  be  reduced  to 
abolish  dividends,  the  plants  being  operated 
as  the  post  office  is  now  operated,  at  cost. 
Ultimately  this  change  would  make  industrial 
equality  a  fundamental  principle  of  govern- 
ment, as  political  equality  has  already  become- 
This  would  mean  the  abolishing  of  poverty. 
and  consequently  of  prostitution  and  crime; 
and  it  would  put  an  end  to  war,  which  is  now 
caused  by  competition  for  markets,  not  by 
race  animosities. 

"Utopian  Socialism"  which  believed  that 
the  cooperative  commonwealth  could  be  es- 
tablished at  once  upon  a  small  scale  is 
now  almost  extinct.  The  modem  "Scien- 
tific Socialist"  believes  that  the  end  of  the 
competitive  wage  system  will  come  by  a 
revolutionary  change  affecting  the  whole  of 
society  at  once,  and  coming  as  the  end  of 
a  long  process  of  industrial  evolution. 
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RLY  in  my  educational  work,  I  dis- 
covered that  what  offers  the  greatest 
difficulty  to  the  progress  of  an  in- 
1  or  a  race  is  not  the  material,  but  the 
,1,  surrounding  conditions.  It  is  corn- 
sly  easy  to  build  up  a  worn-out  soil  and 
t  productive.  It  is  infinitely  harder 
ige  a  state  of  mind.  It  is  possible 
fficient  capital  to  erect  buildings  and 
machinery;  but  to  change  ingrained 
and  customs  of  a  community  or  a 
is  a  task  requiring  time  and  patience 
■e  the  school  at  Tuskegee  was  started 
a  month  traveling  about  the  country 
acquainted  with  the  people.  What 
vered,  discouraging  as  it  appeared 
time,  was  after  all  what  might  have 
:pected.  Some  of  the  people  I  met 
ving  practically  in  the  same  places 
hey,  or  their  fathers  and  mothers,  had 
y  been  slaves.  The  change  which  free- 
id  brought  to  them,  important  as  it 
r  them  potentially,  had  made  very 
actical  difference  in  their  lives.  Their 
s  of  work,  their  customs  and  habits  of 
;,  had  remained  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
bat  they  had  been  before  emancipation, 
le  cases  where  they  had  used  their 
I  to  get  something  better,  the  results 
^n  at  once  ludicrous  and  pathetic, 
le'  plantation  districts,  I  found  large 
;,  including  the  visitors  when  any  ap- 
living  and  sleeping  in  a  single  room. 
I  them  living  on  fat  pork  and  com 
and  yet  not  infrequently  I  discovered 
!  cabins  sewing-machines  which  no  one 
ow  to  use,  which  had  cost  as  much  as 
showy  clocks  which  had  cost  as  much 
■>!  $12,  but  which  never  told  the  time. 
nber  a  cabin  where  there  was  but  one 
the  table  for  the  use  of  the  five  mem- 
the  family  and  myself,  while  in  the 
s  corner  was  an  organ  for  which  the 


family  was  paying  $6o  in  monthly  instalments. 
The  truth  that  forced  itself  upon  me  was,  that 
these  people  needed  not  only  book-learning, 
but  knowledge  of  how  to  live ;  they  needed  to 
know  how  to  cultivate  the  soil,  to  husband 
their  resources,  to  buy  land  and  build  houses, 
and  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  the  students 
who  appUed  for  entrance  at  the  school.  Many 
had  themselves  been  teachers.  Others  had 
picked  up  various  scraps  of  learning  here 
and  there,  of  which  they  were,  of  course,  very 
proud.  Some  had  studied  many  books. 
But  their  knowledge  was,  in  many  cases,  re- 
garded as  a  toy  or  an  ornament. 

That  is  to  say,  they  perceived  only  a  slight 
connection  between  education  and  work. 
Education  was  rather  a  device  for  escaping 
work.  Among  the  institutions  in  which 
some  had  been  trained,  a  feeling  prevailed 
that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  to  give  time  and  attention 
to  the  industries.  I  remember  cases  where 
students  who  were  thinking  of  entering 
the  school  at  Tuskegee  were  warned  that  it 
would  disgrace  them  to  enter  a  "working 
school,"  or  a  school  for  "poor  boys  and  girls. " 
During  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the 
school,  I  received  constant  requests  from 
parents,  and  from  the  students  themselves, 
that  only  book  studies  be  given,  and  there 
were  not  a  few  students  who,  if  they  did  work, 
preferred  not  to  be  seen  working. 

In  1 88 1,  when  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  was  opened  at  Tuskegee, 
there  was  practically  no  school  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  Florida,  Louisiana,  South 
Carolina,  or  Texsis  that  gave  attention  to 
industrial  education.  Now  there  is  not  a 
single  institution  of  note  that  does  not  give 
manual  or  industrial  training  of  some  sort. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  demand  for  industrial 
schools  all  over  the.  South,  and  the  North,  too, 
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not  merely  for  colored  students  but  for  white 
students  also,  has  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  may  be  said  that  a  permanent  change 
in  the  prevailing  ideas  of  popular  education 
has  been  brought  about.  Industrial  educa- 
tion for  Negroes  was  first  introduced  thirty- 
seven  years  ago  at  Hampton  Institute,  Vir- 
ginia. The  Tuskegee  Institute  grew  out  of 
Hampton. 

During  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence, 
a  large  part  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
Tuskegee  school  was  spent  in  convincing  the 
students,  their  parents,  and  the  white  and 
colored  population  of  the  North  and  South, 
of  the  value  of  industrial  education,  and  ex- 
plainii^  its  methods.  It  is  only  since  then 
that  the  school  has  been  able  to  do  much  to 
change  the  conditions  of  the  farming  class  in 
the  district  around  the  school  and  in  the  other 
Negro  communities  to  which  the  school  ex- 
tends its  influence. 

The  Institute  will  complete  this  year  the 
first  twenty-five  years  of  its  existence.  It 
was  opened  July  4,  1881,  with  one  teacher  and 
thirty  pupib.  At  that  time  it  had  neither 
land  nor  buildings,  nothing  but  the  $a,ooo  a 
year  granted  by  the  Alabama  legislature. 
Even  the  dilapidated  shanty  and  the  old 
church  in  which  its  first  sessions  were  con- 
ducted were  lent  by  the  colored  people  of  the 
village. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  school 
acquired  a  small  tract  of  land.  The  first 
pieceof  live-stock  of  which  it  became  possessed 
was  an  old  blind  mule,  the  gift  of  a  white 
man  in  the  neighborhood.  This  represented 
the  capital  of  the  school. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  last  May  it 
owned  2,000  acres  of  land,  83  buildings,  large 
and  small,  used  as  dwellings,  dormitories, 
class-rooms,  shops,  and  bams,  which,  together 
with  the  equipment,  live-stock,  stock  in  trade, 
and  other  personal  property,  were  valued  at 
about  $831,895.32.  This  does  not  include 
3  2,000  acrt's  of  public  land  remaining  unsold 
from  the  25,000  granted  by  Congress  valued 
at  $135,000,  nor  the  endowment  fund,  which 
amounted  January  i,  1906,  to  $1,275,664. 
During  the  year  1904-5,  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  rt-gular  norma!  and  industrial  depart- 
ments. 1,504  students — 1,000  young  men 
and  504  young  ^omcn — with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  1,224.  This  number  does  not  in- 
clude the  194  in  the  training-school,  or  chil- 
dren's house,  nor  the  56  in  the  night  schools  of 


the  village  of  Greenwood  and  of  the  tomi 
of  Tuskegee,  nor  the  3$  in  the  night  school 
Bible  classes,  nor  the  i  z  in  the  afternoon  cook- 
ii^  classes  in  the  town  of  Tiiskegee.  If  these 
latter  were  included,  the  total  number  of 
students  during  the  year  would  be  1,790. 
Last  year  there  were  thirty-seven  industries 
in  operation  in  which  st;udents  were  given 
training.  It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  chu- 
acter  and  extent  of  this  training  if  I  quote  a 
passage  from  the  last  annual  report: 

"During  1904,  mainly  by  student  labor,  wa  cul- 
tivated 900  acres  of  land.  Our  sweet  potato  crap 
alone  amounted  to  6,500  bushels.  Our  dairy  h«td, 
which  has  been  cared  for  by  the  student*,  "**■"* 
171  milch  cows, and  16,33a  pounds  of  buttorwR 
made  during  the  year.  In  the  machinery  diviriaii 
1 34  students  received  instruction.  One  new  7-hane- 
power  engine  was  built  for  school  use ;  6  steam  en- 
gines were  repaired  and  163  iron  bedstemds  bmlt. 
In  the  tailor  shop,  350  full  suits  of  clothes  and  56J 
pairs  of  overalls  were  made,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  jobs  done.  During  the  year  r,4i3  articlee  wen 
made  in  the  millinery  division,  1,309  in  the  dren- 
making  division,  3,505  in  the  plain  sewing  divirios, 
5,118  in  the  mattress-making  division,  1,367  in  the 
broommaldng  and  basketry  divisions,  and  498,076 
pieces  were  laundered  during  the  year.  In  the  har- 
ness shop  36  sets  of  new  harness  were  made  in  addi- 
tion to  the  repair  work  done  on  all  the  harness  be- 
longing to  the  school  and  for  outside  parties.  In  thf 
electrical  division,  the  interior  wiring  of  the  aca- 
demic building,  Emery  Dormitory  No.  a,  and  three 
cottages,  was  done  by  students,  besides  extend- 
ing the  electric  light  system  on  the  outside  of  the 
buildings.  In  the  brickmasonry  division  548,000 
bricks  have  been  laid,  314,800  laths  have  been  put 
on,  and  g,oi8  square  yards  of  plastering  completed. 
In  the  brickyard  (170,000  bricks  have  been  manu- 
factured. 

"The  value  of  the  products  manufactured  and 
sold  from  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  school 
amounted  to  8100,395.  The  sales  of  the  products 
of  the  industries  carried  on  exclusively  by  women 
amounted  to  $5,709.  The  value  of  the  farm  prcd- 
ucts  sold  was  $56,188.  This  did  not  include  Siio 
credited  to  poultry  and  bees,  nor  $645  for  th« 
sale  of  flowers  by  the  school  florist.  The  sales  in 
the  commissary  department  amounted  to  $75.5':6. 
Putting  these  items  together,  they  give  the  grand 
total  of  $336,655  as  the  amount  of  business  done 
by  the  school  last  year  in  the  sale  of  its  own  pn>i- 
ucts,  and  of  the  food,  clothing,  etc.,  used  bv  teacherf 
and  students." 

It  has  been  the  constant  purpose  of  the 
school  to  turn  out  not  merely  trained  me- 
chanics and  farmers,  but  also    leaders  anJ 


acherswho  will  give  character  to  the  people, 
scatter  abroad  the  spirit  of  industry,  enforce 
the  dignity  of  labor,  and  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  50  as  to  make  them  useful 
to  tliemselves,  their  race,  and  their  country. 
The  measure  in  which  the  institution  at  Tus^ 
kegec  has  done  this  is  the  measure  ofc  Its  suc- 
cess. '■■' 

In  1 89 1,  the  first  Negro  Farmers'  Confer- 
ence was  established.  It  was  a  sort  of  ex- 
lericnce-meeting.  The  farmers  from  the 
founding  t:ounty  and  from  all  over  the 
state  of  Alabama  and  the  adjoining  states, 
were  invited  to  come  to  make  known  their 
dJtTieulties  and  to  tell  what  thoy  had  done  or 

hat  their  neighbors  had  done  to  overcome 
m.  The  conference  soon  became  ^vtry 
popular,  and,  as  a  rcsniU  of  it,  local  Negro  con- 
ferences were  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.  In  a  small  way,  these  were  schools 
of  self-help.  Their  purpose  was  to  discover 
what  the  farmers  could  do  to-  improve  their 
condition.  In  connection  with  the  local 
conferences,  farmers'  institutes  were  estab- 
lished. At  their  meetings  some  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  school,  or  the  local  school- 
teacher, if  a  graduate  of  Tuskcgee,  told  the 

rmers  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  the 

il  and  discussed  other  matters  of  interest. 

Since     1S97,    monthly    meetings    of    the 


^^vhi 

^r>or 


farmers  of  Macon  county,  in  which  Tuskegee 
is  located,  have  been  held  at  the  Institute, 
Farmers  have  been  invited  to  bring  in  their 
products  and  exhibit  them.  In  November  of 
every  year  a  Negro  farmers'  county-fair  has 
been  held  and  prizes  offered  to  those  who  ex- 
hibit the  best  specimens  and  the  largest  va- 
riety of  farm  products.  There  has  been 
steady  progress  in  the  variety  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed and  in  the  character  of  the  discussions, 
sho^ng  that  the  farmers  who  attend  are 
steaaily  gaining  in  understanding  of  those 
'i;inirple  scientific  principles  of  agriculture 
\vhich  these  institutes  seek  to  enforce.  In  the 
early  years  of  this  institute,  much  was  formerly 
said  about  the  effect  of  the  moon  upon  the 
crofjs.  but  the  discussions  usually  brought  out 
the  point  that  deep  ploughing  was  more  im- 
portant in  agriculture  than  the  moon:  and 
lunar  theories  of  agriculture  have  long  since 
been  discarded  by  those  farmers  who  have  at- 
tended the  meetings. 

From  1 890  to  rgoo.  the  number  of  farms  in 
Macon  county  increased  from  3.766  to  3,8^4, 
And  the  total  area  of  improved  land  increased 
from  116.419  to  143,568  acres.  The  value  of 
farms  and  buildings  increased  from  $1 ,157.250 
in  1890  to  $1,953,197  in  1900.  During  the 
same  time  the  value  of  the  farm  imple- 
ments   increased  from    $46  ftt«  to  ^iiASivti, 


J 


AN    UNSKILLED    LABORKR 
Ai  ifatltlesi  ind  iaprovldcnl  u  hi  ii  fDod-aiMrtd;  hit  phjniEil  iniJ  meeu]  pewcn  wtMid  lor  luk  at  miainc 


A  SKILLED  SIUlltNT  IN  THE   TUSKEGKF.  SHOE  SHOP 
Thofoash   ttalriring  will  nuki!  him  4  valuabU  anJ  produclivs  oiertibtt  o(  ihf  coooniiioilT 


J  value  of  live-Stock  increased    from 

oto  t49&.S?o- 

irnest  effort  was  made  during  the  first 

years  of  the  Institute  to  inculcate 
methods  of  farming,  to  improve  the 
,to  encourage  thrift  and  industry,  and 
Ulate  a  desire  for  better  life  and  con- 
aong  the  Negro  farmers.  Now  a  fur- 
tperiment  is  being   made    in    Macon 

Ala.  "Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E. 
.y,  head  of  the  Bible  Training  School, 
achers  and  pastors  of  Macon  county 
armed  an  organization,  which  holds 
ly  meetings  at  Phelps  Hall  Bible 
g  School  to  discuss  the  moral  and  so- 
iditions  of  the  communities  in  ■which 
'e,  and  to  devise  means  for  their  im- 


provement. At  the  last  meeting  of 
ministers'  organization,  the  subject  of  c 
russion  was  "The  Diflirulties  and  Dang 
i(jT  the  Negro  in  City  Life.  "  The  subject 
<liscii5sion  at  the  next  meeting  is  "The  Car 
meeting:  Its  Infiuence  for  Good  and  Evil. 
These  meetings  tend  to  divert  the  attent 
of  the  churches  from  the  discussion  of  d 
trines  which  divide  them,  to  bring  li\'ing 
sues  into  the  pulpit,  and  to  unite  the  religit 
forces  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  mc 
and  social  life  of  the  people.  A  similar 
ganization  has  been  formed  at  Tuskeg 
among  the  school  teachers  of  the  county.  T 
organization  brings  the  school  teachers  of  ■ 
county  together  at  stated  periods  to  discuss' 
aims  and  methods  of  the  Negro  county  schc 


TWENTY-FIVE 


Improvement  in  the  primary  schools  in 
Macon  county  has  been  greatly  stimulated 
recently  by  the  work  of  C.  J.  Calloway,  who 
hns  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of  a  small 
fund  placed  in  my  hands  to  encourage  the 
schools,  supplementing  the  pubUc  school  fund. 
Largely  through  his  work,  something  like 
$3,500  has  been  raised  since  October  by  con- 
tributions from  Negro  farmers  to  increase  the 
school  term  and  to  improve  the  school  build- 
ings. With  these  sums  raised  by  the  Negro 
farmers  themselves,  supplemented  by  aid 
from    the   primary  school  fund,  twenty-five 


i 


ciation,  which  levies  voluntary   tax^"apoB 
persons  and  property,  the  proceeds  of  which 
it  employs  in  maintaining  the  streets  and  side 
walks,  in  furnishing  light  for  the  streets, 
in  making  necessar\'  improvements. 

There  has  recently  been  organized  in 
kcgee  and  neighboring  communities  a  local 
Negro  Business  League  also  to  encourage 
Negro  business  enterprises  here  and  eUe- 
where  in  the  county.  For  a  number  of  yesB 
one  of  the  best-conducted  and  most  successJii' 
grocery  stores  in  the  village  of  T-uskcgce  hit 
been  that  of  A.  J.  Wilborn,  a  Tuskegee  grid* 


A     NEl^RO    FISHERMAN 
l-ivine  in  nga  imd  Mint«ntmefll  ihrDUfh  the  fiiUmiBer  muallii  lOB  Ifac  proceed*  oC  jalcimillcnl  tihint 


school-houses  are  now  building,  and  the 
school  term  in  nearly  every  school  in  the 
county  will  be  extended  this  year  from  four 
months  to  seven  or  eight  months. 

For  some  years  a-n  effort  has  been  made  to 
build  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  a 
model  community.  During  the  last  few  years 
this  community  has  increased  rapidly,  until 
now.  including  the  students  and  officers  of  the 
schools,  we  have  a.  village  of  a, 100  inhabi- 
tants. Although  this  community  is  not  incor- 
porated, it  maintains  an  unofficial  govern- 
ment through   a    village  improvement  asso- 


uate.  More  recently  a  stock  cofn|»ar 
been  organized  to  conduct  a  general 
the  village.  The  National  Negro 
League,  of  whieh  the  local  league  is  a  mej 
had  its  origin  in  Tuskegee.  where  the  pfWl 
tical  necessity  of  it  in  '■community  buiidit)£ 
had  already  been  demonstrated.  Now  \b»\ 
are  more  than  300  local  business  leagrKStfj 
different  parts  of  the  country,  all  eno9ff"[ 
aging  Negro  business  enter]>rise  and  stina- 
lating  the  interest  of  the  masses  of  tkj 
people  in  the  economic  development  of  I**] 
race. 


the  farmers,  and  the  work  of  the  members 
of  the  Bible  Training  School  among  the 
churches  aad  Sunday -schools  of  the  county 
at  large, 

A  Negro  farmers'  newspaper,  established  a 
few  months  ago.  already  has  a  wide  circula- 
tion.    This  is  probably  the  first  local  news- 


ity  or  the  purchase  of  a  mule  by  some  indi-' 
vidual  in  that  community  is  an  item  of  j 
eral  interest. 

Six  thousand  students  have    come 
longer  or  sliorter  time  under  the  influcne 
the  institution  during  the  twenty -five  yeafs'' 
of  its  existence.     So  far  as  I  have  been  abl 


ifgny 


AN    OLD    PLOW-HAND 
Hi*  abiliiia  u-c  conADcnl  to  ddisg  only  vuy  ititiplc  tukf  ill  n  mQ*\  clvmcnary  mj 


paper  devoting  itself  exclusively  to  the  atfans 
of  a  single  locality  ever  printed  and  published 
in  the  interest  of  a  Negro  farming  community. 
It  aims  to  take  account  of  every  effort  for 
progress  and  improvement  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  community  in  the  county.  The 
building  of  a  new  school-house  by  a  commun- 


ascertaia,  not  one  of  the  graduates  has  bwa 
convicted  of  a  crime  and  less  than  lo  t>n 
cent,  are  failures  in  the  occupations  whicb 
they  have  adopted  There  is  an  incrtasii^ 
demand  al!  over  the  South  for  their  serxicw 
One  great  reason  why  so  many  of  the  studecn 
who  enter  fail  to   finish   their  course 


rse  is  MI 


W' 


leir  earning  capacity  is  increased  to  such  an 
extent — on  an  average,  300  per  cent,  at  the  end 
of  the  full  course — ^by  a  few  months'  or  years 
at  study,  that  they  yictd  to  the  temptation  to 
go  to  work  at  the  increased  salaffy  and  do  not 
return  to  complete  their  course  at  the  school. 

Take  for  an  example  the  case  of  a  young 
man  who  eame  to  us  recently  from  Mobile, 
where  he  had  been  earning  fifty  cents  a  day  as 
a    common    laborer.     At    the    end    of    nine 

lonths,  he  returned  home  and  found  his  aer- ' 


TUSKEGEE 


spirit  and  tradition  of  the  school.  We  have 
sought  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance 
of  making  themselves  an  example  for  the 
other  members  of  their  race.  We  have  tried 
to  teach  them  that  they  should  constantly 
seek,  by  their  personal  influence,  their  ex- 
ample and  counsel,  to  extend  to  other  mem- 
bers of  their  race  the  influence  of  the  teachings 
they  imbibed  at  Tuskegee. 

pne  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
schpol  has  been  successful  in  this,  effort  is  the 


A    STCDENT    RUNNING    THE    HIGH    SPEED    ENGINE    AT    TUSKEGEE 
TnlnccL  la  do  a  high  fndt  ul  iii[dJi(enl  WDrk 


"Vices : 


.  ia  demand  as  a  brick-layer  at  two  dollars 
_a  day.  The  consequence  was  that  he  did 
3t  return  at  the  close  of  his  vacation.  He 
iid  not  feel  that  he  could  give  up  his  job. 
reful  estimates  make  it  appear  that  every 
tudent  who  finishes  his  course  at  Tuskegee 
icreases  thereby  his  capacity  for  earning 
loney,  on  an  average,  about  300  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  sought  by 
svery  means  possible  to  keep  alive  in  the 
xdeats  who  have  gone  from  Tuskegee  the 


number  of  institutions  doing,  in  a  modified 
form,  work  similar  to  that  at  Tuskegee,  that 
have  been  established  by  Tuskegee  grad- 
uates or  reorganized  under  their  direction  and 
influence,  in  different  parts  of  the  South. 
Here  is  an  incomplete  list  of  them: 

Snow  Hill  Institute,  Ala.  Started  by  William  J. 
Edwards,  of  the  class  of  iSg3.in  a  one-room  cabin; 
now  has  16a  acres  of  land,  buildings  valued 
at  S3-3.0OQ,  an  income  of  tio.ooo,  A  faculty  of  10 
teachers,    most    of    them    former    students  of   Tu«- 


J 


ADDTCTKD  TO  SHIFTLESSNESS  AND  THE  SNUFF  HABIT 


Vcgec,  and  400  students  who  are  taught  seven  differ- 
ent  trades. 

Ruhton,  La.  Started  by  Charles  P.  Adams,  with 
teachers  (all  Tuskegee  graduates).    It  has  110  stu- 
dents and  is  receiving  cordia]  encouragement  from 
the  white  people  of  Kuhton. 

Utica,  Miss,.  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute. 
Started  by  W.  H.  Holtzdaw  and  wife  (both  gradu- 
at<fsof  Tuskegee),  with   7  teachers  (all   from  Tuslie- 

Igcc)-  and  more  than   ico  students. 
Karritnan  InduEitrial   Institute.    Tenn.     Founded 


by  J,  W    OLcltrca  and  wife  (both  from  Tu&k^ec] 
with  4  teachers  and  too  students. 

Robert  Hungerford  Institute,  Eatonville,  Flfc 
Pounded  by  R,  C,  Calhoun  of  the  class  of  iSq6  nod 
his  wife;  has  c^o  students  and  j  teatrhers  fall  tnm 
Tuskegee), 

The  Voorhees  Industrial  School.  Denmark.  S.  C. 
Pounded  by  Elizabeth  E,  Wright  of  theclassof  t£^; 
has  300  arre.S  of  land,  all  paid  for,  and  several  htuM- 
Ings  dCiSigned  and  erected  by  Tuskegee  aludrnts :  jm 
pupils  and  3  Tuskegee  graduates  as    her  A±sjst*iiU 


A  STUDENT  TEST! NO  MILK  JN   TilK  DAIKY  AT  TUSKKGES 
LTdmiiDf  tli«  |innci^Eu  of  It-ygiccic  and  liie  ubc  af  pure  food 


There  are  ten  other  institutions  in  different 
parts  of  the  South,  founded  and  taught  by 
Tuskcgec  graduates.  None  of  them  has  less 
ihan  sixty  students  and  some  have  several 
hundred.  There  are  altogether  not  less  than 
4.000  young  colored  men  and  women  being 
educated  in  them,  and  more  than  200  grad- 
uates of  the  Tuskcgee  Institute  are  engaged 
as  teachers  in  other  industrial  schools.  Isaac 
Fisher,  for  example ,  a  poor  young  man 
I  "who  came  to  Tuskegee  and  worked  his  way 


through,  is  principal  of  the  Normal  College  of 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark,  Miss  Annie  Courts  has  charge 
of  the  domestic  science  department  in  the 
public  schools  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Man' 
L.  McCrery  occupies  a.  similar  position  in 
the  industrial  college  for  colored  people  in 
Oklahoma.  India  A.  Gordon  has  charge  of 
the  dressmaking  and  millinery  department  at 
the  East  Tennessee  Industrial  School;  J.  S. 
Shanklin  is  principal  of  the  Port  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Sfhool,  South  Carolina;  Lucy  Clup- 


ton  is  matron  at  Utica  Normal  Institute; 
A.  B.  Lovett  is  assistant-principat  of  a  pubEc 
school  at  Macon.  Ga..  and  many  others  oc- 
cupy   similar    positions. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  Secretary 
Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
three  graduates  of  Tuskegee  went  to  Africa  in 
igoo  to  teach  cotton -raising  to  the  natives  of 


the  German  provinces.  At  the  end  of  tht 
stcond  year,  the  oflS,cera  were  so  -vrell  satisfies! 
with  their  services  that  they  sent  for  thrtt 
other  students,  and  in  igoj  a  hundred  btks 
of  cotton  were  shipped  from  Togo ,  Africa,  lo 
Berlin. 

These  arc.  however,  but  some  of  the  n»i« 
conspicuous    exa.mples   of    the    work  wliici 


YEARS    or  TUSKEGEE 


graduates  and  lormer  students  are  doing  in 
every  part  of  the  South.  Humbler  men, 
some  of  whom,  because  they  were  perhaps 
less  gifted,  have  had  less  success,  but  they 
have  worked  silently,  patiently,  and  alone  to 
(io  their  part,  however  small,  in  the  task  of  up- 
building the  race.  I  could  name  more  than 
one  man  in  our  own  Macon  county,  whose 
patient  and  persistent  effort,  doing  only  a 
little  but  doing  all  that  he  could,  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  me  in  my  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  add  that  the  school 


1  think  it  is  true  that  Tuskegee  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  larger  number  of  Negro  college 
graduates  than  other  school  in  this  country 
or  elsewhere.  Of  the  1 56  toachers  and  officers 
of  the  school  about  40  are  college  or  university 
graduates.  Several  come  from  technical 
schools,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  the  Drexel  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 
Fully  one-third  of  the  entire  corps  of  officers 
and  instructors  came  from  Hampton  Insti- 
tute, and  another  third  graduated  at  Tuskegee. 


'^at  Tuskegee  has  been  a  soujce  of  strength  and 
encouragement  to  the  colored  people  of  this 
country,  because  it  has  been  from  the  first  a 
distinctly    Negro    school    founded    and    con- 
ducted, in  the  main,  by  members  of  the  Ne- 
gro race,     Its  teachers  and  all  of  its  active 
officers  have  been  Negroes.     It  has  been  a. 
service  to  the  Negro  race,  also,  in  so  far  as  it 
I      has  given  an  opportunity  to  so  large  a  number 
■of  exceptional  Negro  men  and  women  to  hold 
H positions  of  such  high  responsibility  and  at 
H  the  same  time  to  be  of  such  genuine  service  to 
^■members  of  their  own  race  and  to  the  nation. 


I  think  it  is  true  that  Mr,  P,  C-  Parkes,  super 
intendent  of  the  school-farm,  is  managing  the 
largest  farm,  measured  by  the  number  ot 
people  employed — -though  there  have  prob- 
ably been  farms  of  larger  acreage — ever  con- 
ducted by  a  colored  man.  Mr.  Warren  Log&n 
our  treasurer,  probably  handles  more  money 
every  year  than  is  handled  by  any  othei 
colored  man  in  the  country,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Anderson,  the  col- 
ored collector  of  internal  revenue  at  New 
York. 

It  is  probable  also  that  our  busme&t  agent, 


u 


Lloyd  Wheeler,  does  more  Lusincss  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  school  than  anjf  other  colored  man,  with 
only  two  or  three  exceptions.    We  consume  on 


an  average  Lwo  and  a,  quarter  barrels  of 
a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  cornmeal.  We  use 
on  an  average  two  beeves  a  day,  and  it  re- 
quires twenty-five  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes 
a  mea  for  the  students  and  teachers  who  dine 
at  the  school. 

D.  S.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology-,  is  undoubtedly 
conducting  at  Tuskegee  the  largest  electrical 
plant  operated  by  any  colored  man  in  this 
ivjuntry.  1  think  Eniniett  J.  Scott,  my  exec- 
Litive  secretary,  probably  handles  the  largest 
correspondence  and  has  charge  of  the  largest 
office-force,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, of  all 
colored  men  in  the  country.  It  is  probably 
also  true  that  Roscoe  C.  Bruce,  the  head  of  the 
academic  department,  is  in  cliarge  of  the 
largest  school  of  academic  studies  to  be  found 
among  our  people  in  the  world.  The  verj' 
fact  that  it  can  be  said  of  these  men  that  they 
occupy  positions  50  exceptional  shows  to 
what  extent  every  man  who  accomplishes 
anything  unusual  is  a  pioneer  of  his  race. 

It  is  because  the  school  at  Tuskegee  b^ 
been  to  so  large  an  extent  built  up  and  di- 
rected by  members  of  the  Negro  race,  tliat 
it  and  its  achievements,  it  seems  to  me,  mav 
be  fairly  taken  as  an  example  of  what  the 
Negro  race  is  capable  of  under  reasouabtv 
favorable  circumstances.  We  are  loo  often 
inclined  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  Negro 
upon  the  basis  of  what  the  race  as  a  whole  or 
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on  the  average  has  accomplished  since  eman- 
cipation. To  a  certain  extent  that  is  just, 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Negro  people  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  record.    But  we 


should  not  forget  that  the  condition  in 
the  great  mass  of  the  race  has  lived  before : 
since  emancipation  has  not  been  such 
bring  out  all,  or  even  the  best,  there  is  iaj 
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of  the  Negro  people.  Tho  school  at  Tuskegee 
is  an  example  of  what  the  Negro  can  do  under 
favorable  circumstances,  and  even  these  cir- 
cumstances are  not  oapecially  favorable  when 
fompared  with  opportunities  that  members 
of  the  othor  race  have  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 


Whatever  its  success  has  been.  Tuskegee  is 
I  beheve,  an  evidence  of  the  possibihties  of  lh( 
race  as  a  whol<?;  and,  so  far  as  it  has  succeeded. 
it  is  a  pledge  that  the  Negro  will  not.  in  ite 
long  run,  betray  the  hopes  of  those  who  lav 
devoted  their  time,  their  strength,  and  thea 
money  to  his  uplifting'. 
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INCE  the  Civil  War  a  new  kind  of  rich 

man  has  come  into  existence  in  the 

United  States.     He  is  very  much  richer 

anybody  ever  was  before,  and  his  riches 

n  the  main,  of  a  new  kind.     They  are  not 

;  areas  of  land,  or  numerous  palaces,  or 

s  and  herds,  or  thousands  of  slaves,  or 

es  of  chattels.     They  are  in  part  city 

1,  but  chiefly  stocks  and  bonds  of  corpora- 

,  and  bonds  of  states,  counties,  cities,  and 

s.     These    riches    carry    with    them    of 

jsity  no  visible  or  tangible  responsibility, 

bring  upon  their  possessor  no  public  or 

-public  functions. 

le  rich  men  are  neither  soldiers  nor  sailors ; 
are  not  magistrates,  or  legislators,  or 
ch  dignitaries.  They  ar^  not  landlords 
le  old  sense;  and  they  never  lead  their 
ats  into  battle  as  did  the  feudal  chiefs. 
''  have  no  public  functions  of  an  import- 
commensurate  with  their  riches.  They 
lot  subject  to  the  orders  and  caprices  of 
vereign,  or  forced  to  contend  with  the 
gues  and  vices  of -a  court.  Such  occupa- 
I  as  they  have  in  addition  to  the  making 
lore  money  they  .have  to  invent  them- 
».  The  public  admires  and  envies  them, 
sees  that  they  are  often  serviceable,  but 
criticises  'and  blames  them,  and  to  some 
at  fears  them.  It  is  disposed  to  think 
1  dangerous  to  the  Republic  and  a  blot 
democratic  society;  but  at  the  same 
i  is  curious  about  their  doings  and 
r  mode  of  life,  and  is  in  rather  a  puzzle 
tt  their  moral  quality.  I  propose  to 
ider  briefly  some  of  the  advantages 
disadvantages  which  great  modem  riches 
g  the  owner  and  the  community. 
le  modem  very  rich  man  can,  of  course, 


procure  for  himself  and  his  family  every 
comfort.  He  can  secure  invariably  all  possi- 
ble comfortable  provisions  in  every  place 
TVhere  he  dwells — in  his  own  houses,  or  in 
hotels,  trains,  and  steamers ;  but  still  his 
wealth  will  not  ordinarily  procure  for  him 
greater  personal  comfort  than  persons  of 
moderate  fortune  can  command.  A  twelve- 
dollar  chair  may  be  just  as  comfortable  as  a 
fifty-dollar  chair.  There  is  pleasure  in  living 
in  a  palace;  but  when  its  inmates  want  to  be 
comfortable  they  get  into  the  small  rooms — 
into  the  boudoir,  or  the  little  writing-room,  or 
the  low-studded  small  parlor.  A  soft  bed  is 
for  many  persons  not  so  comfortable  as  a 
hard  one.  In  short,  adequate  warmth  and 
light,  appropriate  clothing,  good  bedding, 
good  plumbing,  and  nice  chairs,  tables,  and 
household  fittings  sufficient  to  ensure  bodily 
comfort,  are  easily  within  the  reach-  of  all 
well-to-do  persons ;  and  great  riches  can  do  no 
more  for  their  possessor  in  the  way  of  comfort. 
The  least  physical  ailment,  like  a  gouty  toe, 
or  a  dull  ear,  or  a  decayed  tooth,  will  subtract 
more  from  comfort  than  all  the  riches  ia  the 
world  can  add. 

PLEASURES 

With  pleasures  it  is  different.  Some  real 
pleasures  are  very  expensive,  and  only  great 
riches  can  procure  them.  For  instance,  the 
unobstructed  and  impregnable  possession  of  a 
fine  natural  landscape  is  a  great  pleasure 
which  the  very  rich  man  can  secure  for  himself 
by  his  private  means;  whereas  the  poor  man, 
or  the  man  of  moderate  means  can  enjoy  such 
a  privilege  only  by  availing  himself  of  groat 
public  domains,  cr  of  unoccupied  regions, 
and  there  his  own  privilege  will  not  be  secure. 
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or  transmissible  to  descendants.  The  very 
rich  man  can  provide  himself  with  music  and 
the  drama  without  regard  to  their  cost ;  but 
it  by  no  means  requires  very  great  riches  to 
procure  a  quiLe  adequate  amount  of  these 
pleasures.  Such  pleasures  as  involve  the 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  very  costly 
machines  like  yachts,  or  large  automobiles, 
or  of  great  stables  filled  with  fine  horses  and 
carriages,  or  of  large  greenhouses  and  gardens, 
may  be  enjoyed  in  their  extremes  only  by 
the  very  rich;  but  then,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
similar  pleasures  may  be  equally  enjoyed  by 
persons  who  are  only  moderately  well-off, 
and  often  the  larger  scale  does  not  add  to  the 
pleasure.  An  active  boy  in  a  knock-about 
twenty  feet  long  may  easily  get  more  fun  out 
of  racing  or  cruising  than  his  fifty-year-old 
father  Can  get  out  of  his  six-hundred-ton  steam 
yacht.  The  young  lawyer  who  is  fond  of 
riding  may  easily  get  more  pleasure  out  of  his 
single  saddle  horse,  kept  at  a  club  stable, 
than  the  multi-millionaire  gets  from  his  forty 
horses  and  twenty  different  carriages. 

One  advantage  the  very  rich  man  un- 
doubtedly has.  Many  so-called  pleasures 
pall  after  a  little  while.  The  possessor  of 
numerous  horses  and  carriages,  for  example, 
finds  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in  driving  or 
riding.  He  is  tired  of  it  all.  Or,  to  his 
surprise,  he  finds  his  yacht  a  bore,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  plague.  Then  he  can  cast  aside 
the  pleasure  which  is  no  longer  a  pleasure,  and 
take  up  with  some  new  fad  or  fever.  He  can 
utterly  disregard  cost  in  turning  from  one 
pleasure  to  another.  He  can  seize  on  costly 
novelties  which  promise  a  new  pleasurable 
sensation,  and  experiment  with  them  on  a 
small  chance  of  winning  some  satisfaction. 
This  is  assuredly  a  freedom  which  great  riches 
bring;  but  it  is  not  a  very  valuable  freedom. 
One  steady,  permanent  outdoor  pleasure,  if 
pursued  with  unflagging  delight,  is  worth 
many  shifting  transitory  pleasures.  The  pub- 
lic docs  not  grudge  their  pleasures  to  the  very 
rich,  provided  they  can  be  pursued  without 
harming  others.  Indeed,  the  public  approves 
all  the  manly,  outdoor,  risky  sports  of  the 
rich,  if  not  inconsiderately  pursued,  and 
rather  prefers  the  very  rich  man  who  is 
extravagant  in  these  ways  to  one  who  has 
no  interest  in  sports. 

The  pleasure  of  traveling  is  one  which  is 
open  to  the  very  rich,  and  this  is  in  general 


an  instructive  and  eplarging  pleasure.  The 
length  of  the  traveler's  purse  is,  however,  tk 
least  important  item  in  his  equipment.  The 
main  items  are  eyes  to  see  beauty,  ears  to 
appreciate  music,  a  memory  stored  with 
historical  information,  and  power  to  talk 
with  the  peoples  visited.  The  very  rich  man. 
although  poorly  equipped,  will  do  well  to 
travel  far  and  often;  but  his  relatively  im- 
pecunious neighbor  who  is  mentally  well  pre- 
pared for  foreign  travel  will  far  better  enjoy 
his  joumeyings,  although  they  be  much 
cheaper  than  the  rich  man's. 

LUXURIES 

When  it  comes  to  what  are  called  luxuries, 
the  very  rich  have  undoubtedly  an  advantage 
over  other  people,  if  one  can  imagine  the  pos- 
session and  use  of  a  luxury  to  be  in  any  sense 
an  advantage.  Thus,  the  very  rich  can 
procure  for  themselves  all  sorts  of  rare  and 
delicious  foods  and  drinks.  They  can  have 
fruits  and  vegetables  out  of  season,  and  fish 
and  game  brought  from  afar.  They  can  drink 
the  finest  champagne,  or  claret,  or  Rhine 
wine,  or  cordial,  without  ever  considering  its 
cost.  Indeed,  they  may  prefer  a  costly  drink, 
and  enjoy  it  more,  just  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  costly. 

These  pleasures  of  the  palate  the  man  of 
moderate  means  can  only  enjoy  in  brief 
seasons  or  at  rare  intervals.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  very  rich  man 
gets  any  more  pleasure  from  his  palate  and 
his  oi^ans  of  smell  in  the  course  of  the  year 
than  the  man  who  is  compelled  to  follow  the 
changes  of  the  season  in  the  selection  of  his 
foods  and  drinks.  Strawberries  in  Januarj" 
arc  not  so  good  as  strawberries  in  June,  and 
strawberries  for  two  months  of  the  year, 
changing  to  raspberries,  currants,  blue-berrits. 
and  blackberries,  may  give  more  gratification 
on  the  whole  than  strawberries  for  six  montIi'= 
of  the  year.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
concerning  the  enjoyment  of  flowers  and 
flowering  plants  in  the  house.  The  ver>'  rich 
man  can  order  from  some  florist  a  profusion 
of  flowers  for  all  the  rooms  in  his  house  througt 
the  entire  season.  The  regular  commercial 
flowers  like  roses,  carnations,  violets,  chry- 
santhemums, and  so  forth,  will  be  supplied  in 
great  quantities,  and  the  spring  flowers  wiD 
be  forced  in  greenhouses,  and  will  appear  in 
the  drawing-room  in  January  and  February. 


APPRAISALS   OF    NEW    BOOKS 


NATURE  AND  HEALTH,  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Curtis,  does  not  in  a  single 
stroke  sweep  away  all  need  of  doc- 
tors, but  it  does  give  much  wise  and  easily- 
followed  advice  about  the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion which  would  make  doctors  necessary  far 
less  often.  It  is  a  useful  contribution  to  sane  and 
safe  living.   (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

Immigration,  by  Prescott  F.  Hall,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  books  on  "  American  Public 
Problems."  It  is  a  careful  and  not  too  tech- 
nical study  of  the  problem  that  becomes 
more  and  more  urgent.  The  west  coast  of  our 
country  is  almost  violent  on  the  subject;  our 
relations  with  the  Far  East  are  dependent  upon 
our  man^ement  of  it  here ;  and  our  vexatious 
labor  problems  are  closely  affected  by  it.  If 
knowledge  of  the  truth  is  all  that  is  needed 
for  proper  sentiment  and  legislation,  this 
book  full  of  facts,  presented  from  the  re- 
strictionist's  point  of  view,  should  do  much 
to  further  that  knowledge.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

The  Real  Triumph  of  Japan,  by  Dr. 
Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  late  Surgeon-Major 
U.  S.  V.  E.,  is  significantly  dedicated  "To 
the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Officers  of  the  Jap- 
anese Army,  who  have  proved  that  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  soldier  is  health;  to  the 
heroic  dead  of  that  army.  .  .  ;  to  that 
vast  army  of  American  Dead  whose  lives  in 
war  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed  through 
preventable  diseases,  ignorance,  and  incom- 
petency; and  to  our  lawmakers."  Of  all 
books  on  the  war  that  we  have  seen,  this  tells 
in  the  most  exact  way  what  we  wish  to  know. 
It  is  written  for  amateurs,  but  with  the  clear- 
ness of  one  who  is  himself  no  amateur.  There 
is  no  undiscriminating  and  injudicious  lauding 
of  the  Japanese,  but  throughout  a  careful 
study  of  their  sanitary  and  medical  methods 
and  results,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
these  of  the  Russians  and  of  our  own — a  com- 
parison which  utterly  damns.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

The  High-Road  op  Empire,  by  WilUam 
Murray,  a  traveler's  story  of  India  to-day, 
combines  with  the  slight  thread  of  a  sight- 
seer's narrative  and  some  graceful  description 


a  number  of  clever  sketches  in  watercolor  and 
in  ink.  The  peripatetic  method  of  learning 
history  is  pleasant  and  refreshing,  for  we 
come  to  know  about  India's  happenings  in 
connection  with  the  places  with  which  they 
are  associated.     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $5  net.) 

Modern  Germany:  Her  Pohtical  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems,  her  Policy,  her  Ambitions, 
and  the  Causes  of  her  Success,  by  0.  Eltz- 
bacher,  is  a  careful  study  of  the  German  posi- 
tion to-day,  but  it  treats  only  of  Germany  in 
its  relation  to  the  British  Empire;  for  these 
chapters  appeared  first  in  one  of  the  English 
reviews.  The  author  cannot  too  often  or 
too  solemnly  warn  the  English  £^ainst  the 
Emperor  and  the  whole  German  nation.  He 
tells  them  that  they  are  governed  by  "far- 
sighted  but  irresponsible  amateurs"  and  that 
the  key-note  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
is  individualism,  as  contrasted  with  the  aris- 
tocracy- and  army-ridden  Germans.  He 
sums  up,  "  Govemmentalism  and  individual- 
ism may  be  combined,  and  that  nation  which 
succeeds  best  in  combining  these  two  enor- 
mous forces  will  prove  the  most  successful  in 
the  race."     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $2.50  net.) 

Evolution  the  Master-key,  by  C.  W, 
Saleeby,  is  a  very  suggestive  treatment  of 
all  the  modem  sciences  in  terms  of  evolution. 
No  very  new  arguments  are  advanced,  but  it 
is  a  clear  presentation,  with  much  recent 
evidence,  of  the  Evolutionist  theory  in  all 
departments  ofs  cience  brought  up  to  date 
and  clearly  written  for  the  unscientific  reader. 
(Harper  Brothers,  Sa  net.) 

What  is  Religion  ?,  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
lately  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  now  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Fund  for  Professors, isacoUectionof  five 
lectures  delivered  at  various  times  before 
various  bodies  of  students.  It  is  the  sturdy, 
liberal,  modem  religion  which  is  presented  to 
the  young  men  in  these  talks — the  sane  con- 
clusions of  a  scientific  man  who  has  little 
patience  with  the  camp-meeting  and  the  re- 
vival, but  who  demands  all  reverence,  all  in- 
telligence, and  even  such  old-fashioned  quali- 
ties as  love  and  enthusiasm.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1  det.) 
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will  escape.  Of  course  a  wise  rich  man  may 
escape  all  these  perils  of  luxury.  He  may 
keep  himself  in  good  physical  condition  by  all 
sorts  of  outdoor  sports.  He  may  do  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  have  habitually 
done — provide  elaborate  French  dishes  for 
his  guests  at  dinner,  and  himself  eat  two  plain 
chops  and  a  boiled  potato;  but  such  an 
habitual  self-protection  requires  an  unusual 
amount  of  will-power  and  prudence.  Health 
being  the  chief  blegsii^  of  life  after  the 
domestic  affections,  the  fact  that  very  rich 
people  have  no  advantage  over  common 
people  in  respect  to  keeping  their  health,  but 
rather  are  at  a  disadvantage,  suggests  strongly 
that  there  is  a  formidable  discount  on  the 
possession  of  great  riches. 

PLEASURES    NOT   DEPENDENT    ON    WEALTH 

All  thinking  men  and  women  get  the  main 
satisfactions  of  life,  aside  from  the  domestic 
joys,  out  of  the  productive  work  they  do.  It 
is  therefore  a  pertinent  inquiry — what  occu- 
pations are  open  to  the  very  rich,  occupations 
from  which  they  can  get  solid  satisfaction? 
In  the  first  place,  they  can  have,  on  a  large 
scale,  the  satisfaction  which  accompanies 
the  continuous  accumulation  of  property. 
This  satisfaction,  however,  is  fortunately  a 
very  common  one.  The  man  or  the  woman, 
who  earns  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year 
and  lays  up  a  hundred  dollars  of  this  income, 
may  enjoy  this  satisfaction  to  a  high  degree. 
It  is  a  serious  error  to  suppose  that  satisfaction 
in  the  acquisition  of  property  is  proportionate 
to  the  amount  of  property  acquired.  A  man 
can  be  as  eager  and  pleased  over  the  accumu- 
lation of  a  few  hundred  dollars  as  he  can  be 
over  a  few  million;  just  as  it  may  be  much 
more  generous  for  one  man  or  woman  to  give 
away  five  dollars  than  it  is  for  another  to  give 
away  five  hundred  thousand.  That  is  the 
reason  that  property  is  so  secure  in  a  democ- 
racy. Almost  everybody  has  some  property ; 
and  the  man  who  has  a  little  will  fight  for  that 
little  as  fiercely  as  the  man  who  has  a  great 
deal.  The  passion  for  accumulation  is  doubt- 
less highly  gratified  in  the  very  rich  man's 
case;  and  there  is  apparently  a  kind  of  pride 
which  is  gratified  by  the  possession  of  mon- 
strous sums  merely  because  they  are  mon- 
strous, just  as  some  people  seem  to  be  gratified 
by  being  twitched  through  space  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour  because  it  is  fifty  and  not 


twenty.    This  well-nigh  universal  d 
acquire   and   accumulate   is,    of  cotu 
source  of  the  progressive  prosperity  of 
ous  and  thrifty  race.     It  provides 
called  capital.    The  very  rich  man 
questionably    much    more    capacity 
direction  than  the  average  man.     He  i 
lates  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the 
man,    and   in   all   probabiUty,    altho 
satisfaction  is  not  proportionate  to 
of  his  accumulations,  he  gets  somewh 
satisfaction  from  this  source  than  t 
whose  accumulations  arc  small. 

To  build  a  palace  at  fifty  years  o; 
city  or  country,  and  maintain  it  hani 
for  his  family  seems  to  be  a  natural  j 
ance  for  a  very  rich  man.  It  is  intere 
build  a  palace,  and  it  affords  some  tei 
occupation;  but  it  is  incredible  th 
achievement  should  give  as  much  ] 
to  the  owner  as  a  young  mechanic  gi 
has  saved  a  few  hundred  dollars,  at 
builds  a  six-roomed  cottage,  to  wl 
brings  a  young  wife.  He,  being  sk 
his  trade,  builds  the  cottage  largely  i 
own  hands,  and  she,  out  of  her  i 
provides  the  household  linen  and  h 
wardrobe.  The  achievement  of  the  m 
and  his  wife  is  a  personal  one,  hallowed 
most  sacred  loves  and  hopes.  The  p 
the  rich  owner's  public  triumph,  fine 
cuted  by  hired  artists  and  laborers, 
personal  achievement  only  in  an  indire 

THE    SENSE    OF    POWER    OF    THE    RI 

A  great  capital  at  the  disposal  of  i 
will  confers  on  its  possessor  power  o 
course  of  industrial  development,  o 
fellowmen,  and  sometimes  over  the 
of  great  public  events  like  peace  ■ 
between  nations.  For  some  natures  it  i 
satisfaction  to  be  thus  a  sort  of  Provid 
multitudes  of  men  and  women,  able  af 
ure  to  do  them  good  or  harm,  to  giv 
joy  or  pain,  and  in  position  to  be  fea 
looked  up  to.  Great  capital  directed 
mind  may  be  compared  to  the  mill  pond 
the  dam,  which  stores  power  subject 
mill  owner's  direction.  There  is  pleasu 
sati.sfaction  in  directing  such  a  power;  a 
greater  the  power,  the  greater  may  ' 
satisfaction.  In  giving  this  directio 
great  capitalist  may  find  an  enjovah 
strenuous  occupation.     For  a  conscici 


APPRAISALS   OF    NEW    BOOKS 


NATURE  AND  HEALTH,  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Curtis,  does  not  in  a  single 
stroke  sweep,  away  all  need  of  doc- 
tors, but  it  does  give  much  wise  and  easily- 
followed  advice  about  the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion which  would  make  doctors  necessary  far 
less  often.  It  is  a  useful  contribution  to  sane  and 
safe  living.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

Immigration,  by  Prescott  F.  Hall,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  books  on  "  American  Public 
Problems. "  It  is  a  careful  and  not  too  tech- 
nical  study  of  the  problem  that  becomes 
more  and  more  urgent.  The  west  coast  of  our 
country  is  almost  violent  on  the  subject;  our 
relations  with  the  Far  East  are  dependent  upon 
our  management  of  it  here;  and  our  vexatious 
labor  problems  are  closely  affected  by  it.  If 
knowledge  of  the  truth  is  all  that  is  needed 
for  proper  sentiment  and  legislation,  this 
book  full  of  facts,  presented  from  the  re- 
strictionist's  point  of  view,  should  do  much 
to  fiurther  that  knowledge.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

Thb  Real  Triumph  op  Japan,  by  Dr. 
Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  late  Surgeon-Major 
U.  S.  V.  E.,  is  significantly  dedicated  "To 
the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Officers  of  the  Jap- 
anese Army,  who  have  proved  that  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  soldier  is  health;  to  the 
heroic  dead  of  that  army.  .  .  ;  to  that 
vast  army  of  American  Dead  whose  lives  in 
war  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed  throi^h 
preventable  diseases,  ignorance,  and  incom- 
petency;  and  to  our  lawmakers."  Of  all 
books  on  the  war  that  we  have  seen,  this  tells 
in  the  most  exact  way  what  we  wish  to  know. 
It  is  written  for  amateurs,  but  with  the  clear- 
ness of  one  who  is  himself  no  amateur.  There 
is  no  undiscriminating  and  injudicious  lauding 
of  the  Japanese,  but  throughout  a  careful 
study  of  their  sanitary  and  medical  methods 
and  results,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
these  of  the  Russians  and  of  our  own — a  com- 
parison which  utterly  damns.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

The  High-Road  of  Empire,  by  William 
Murray,  a  traveler's  story  of  India  to-day, 
combines  with  the  slight  thread  of  a  sight- 
seer's narrative  and  some  graceful  description 


a  number  of  clever  sketches  in  watercolor  and 
in  ink.  The  peripatetic  method  of  learning 
history  is  pleasant  and  refreshing,  for  we 
come  to  know  about  India's  happenings  in 
connection  with  the  places  with  which  they 
are  associated.     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $5  net.) 

Modern  Germany:  Her  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems,  her  Policy,  her  Ambitions, 
and  the  Causes  of  her  Success,  by  O.  Eltz- 
bacher,  is  a  careful  study  of  the  German  posi- 
tion to-day,  but  it  treats  only  of  Germany  in 
its  relation  to  the  British  Empire;  for  these 
chapters  appeared  first  in  one  of  the  English 
reviews.  The  author  cannot  too  often  or 
too  solemnly  warn  the  English  against  the 
Emperor  and  the  whole  German  nation.  He 
tells  them  that  they  are  governed  by  "far- 
sighted  but  irresponsible  amateurs"  and  that 
the  key-note  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
is  individualism,  as  contrasted  with  the  aris- 
tocracy- and  army-ridden  Germans.  He 
sums  up,  "  Govemmentalism  and  individual- 
ism may  be  combined,  and  that  nation  which 
succeeds  best  in  combining  these  two  enor- 
mous forces  will  prove  the  most  successful  in 
the  race."     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $3.50  net.) 

Evolution  the  Master-key,  by  C.  W. 
Saleeby,  is  a  very  suggestive  treatment  of 
all  the  modem  sciences  in  terms  of  evolution. 
No  very  new  arguments  are  advanced,  but  it 
is  a  clear  presentation,  with  much  recent 
evidence,  of  the  Evolutionist  theory  in  all 
departments  ofs  cience  brought  up  to  date 
and  clearly  written  for  the  unscientific  reader. 
(Harper  Brothers,  $3  net.) 

What  is  Religion  ?,  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
lately  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  now  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Fund  for  Professors, isacoUectionof  five 
lectures  delivered  at  various  times  before 
various  bodies  of  students.  It  is  the  sturdy, 
liberal,  modern  religion  which  is  presented  to 
the  young  men  in  these  talks — the  sane  con- 
clusions of  a  scientific  man  who  has  little 
patience  with  the  camp-meeting  and  the  re- 
vival, but  who  demands  all  reverence,  all  in- 
telligence, and  even  such  old-fashioned  quali- 
ties as  love  and  enthusiasm.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Si  liet.) 
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his  fields  and  woods  will  remain  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  large  cities  almost  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  that  an  estate,  which  the  owner  has 
greatly  improved  by  his  own  thoughtfulness 
and  skill,  wilt  remain  in  good  condition  is  to 
get  the  estate  converted  into  a  public  domain. 
On  an  estate  which  becomes  public  property 
the  chances  are  that  all  improvements  will 
be  maintained  and  that  care  will  be  taken 
to  preserve  all  its  landscape  beauties.  It  is 
only  a  generous  and  public-spirited  man,  how- 
ever, who  looks  forward  with  satisfaction  to 
this  fate  for  fields  and  forests  which  have 
become  dear  to  him. 

THE   HIGHER    OPPORTUNITIES    OP    WEALTH 

In  some  exceptional  cases  a  rich  man  uses 
his  riches  in  pursuit  of  intellectual  satisfactions 
of  his  own,  for  the  full  attainment  of  which 
riches  are  necessary,  but  which  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  his  capacity  for  accumulating 
property.  Such  a  fortunate  rich  man,  having 
acquired  great  wealth,  uses  it  to  meet  the  costs 
of  his  own  scientific  investigations,  or  in 
acquiring  a  fine  library  on  a  subject  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himself  before  he  was  rich; 
or  he  retires  somewhat  early  in  life  from 
money-making  and  gives  himself  to  study  and 
authorship,  with  every  aid  or  facility  which 
money  can  procure.  These  are  the  most 
fortunate  of  rich  men.  They  obtain  congenial 
intellectual  satisfactions.  They  make  them- 
selves serviceable,  and  they  have  a  better 
chance  than  most  rich  men  of  bringing  up 
serviceable  children. 

It  is  obvious  that  very  rich  men  have  power 
to  render  services  to  the  public  which  it  is 
impossible  for  poor  men  or  men  of  moderate 
incomes  to  render.  They  can  endow  churches, 
schools,  universities,  libraries,  hospitals,  muse- 
ums, gardens  and  parks  with  sums  large 
enough  to  give  thc.<!e  institutions  stability  and 
continuous  usefulness.  They  can  also  come 
to  the  aid  of  private  individuals  who  have 
suffered  through  illness,  premature  death  of 
friends,  or  other  disasters  which  justify  help- 
lessness. They  can  help  widows  and  children 
bereft  of  their  natural  protectors  and  bread- 
winners. They  can  help  young  men  and 
women  to  an  education  which  will  raise  for 
the  persons  helped  the  whole  level  of  their 
subsequent  lives.  All  these  things  they  can 
do  on  a  scale  impossible  to  men  of  moderate 
means.     Great  riches  are  constantly  used  in 


our  country  in  all  these  ways  to  an 
which  has  never  before  been  equal 
which  entitles  the  American  very  rich 
be  recognized  as  a  type  bv  himself. 

The  first  question  which  arises  abi 
beneficial  use  of  great  wealth  is  this: 
give  pleasure  or  satisfaction  to  the  givi 
is  this  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  if  ar 
portionate  to  the  magnitude  of  thi 
Does  a  man  who  gives  $100,000  to  a 
or  an  acadamy  get  more  pleasure  fi 
gift  than  a  man  who  gives  $i,ooo,  t 
man  being  one  hundred  times  richer  t 
second  man?  That  there  is  real  plea 
satisfaction  for  the  giver  in  his  giving 
gether  probable;  and  it  is  quite  possil 
the  pleasure  in  large  giving  is  propoi 
to  that  largeness,  although  the  pleasur 
quisition  is  not  proportionate  to  the  . 
acquired.  Experience  seems  to  show 
is  difficult  for  a  very  rich  man  to  gi\ 
intelligently  and  with  enjoyment  as 
proportion  of  his  income  as  a  man  in  in 
circumstances  can  easily  give  awa'< 
proportion  of  an  income  given  away  o 
mount  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  the 
but  experience  indicates  that  it  do 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  select  wisely  obj 
great  benefactions  and  to  give  monej 
selected  objects  without  doing  injury, 
to  endow  a  church,  unless  with  its  build 
equipment  only,  is  generally  a  misch 
a  benefit.  The  giving  of  thoroughl 
things,  like  education  and  opportuni 
travel  or  healthful  exercise,  to  young 
who  are  not  bound  to  the  giver  by 
kinship  is  accompanied  by  great  diffi 
It  is  easy  to  pauperize  the  individuals 
It  is  easy  to  destroy  their  self-relian 
their  capacity  for  productive  labor. 

GIVING    BY   MEN    OF    WEALTH 

Very  rich  men  differ  greatly  with  rei 
their  method  of  giving.  Some  give  q 
with  slight  investigation  concerning  t 
jccts  to  which  they  give.  Others  ma 
most  careful  and  thorough  invest: 
before  making  gifts,  employing  expei 
agents  in  their  inquiries,  and  ascertain! 
merits  and  demerits,  the  advantage 
disadvantages,  of  the  institution  or  ! 
they  think  to  aid.  Some  men  of  great ' 
approach  the  whole  subject  of  giNnng 
money    with    conscientiousness    and  i 
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painful  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  use  of 
wealth  entrusted  to  them;  and  this  sense  of 
responsibility  may  greatly  impair  their  com- 
fort or  satisfaction  in  the  power  to  give. 
Other  men,  no  richer,  give  away  great  sums 
without  serious  examination  and  without 
any  oppressive  sense  that  they  hold  their 
property  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. One  anxiety,  which  most  conscien- 
tious givers  on  a  large  scale  feel,  is  the  anxiety 
lest,  by  coming  with  large  gifts  to  the  support 
of  an  institution  or  association,  they  impair 
what  may  be  called  the  natural  or  constitu- 
tional resources  of  the  institution  or  associa- 
tion— such,  for  example,  as  the  giving  power 
of  the  alumni  of  a  college  or  the  yield  of  the 
annual  taxes  or  subscriptions  in  a  church. 
It  is  commonly  dangerous  for  a  school,  or 
college,  or  library  to  get  the  reputation  of 
being  the  special  charge  of  a  very  rich  individ- 
.ual  or  family.  On  this  account  givers  of 
large  sums  often  make  it  a  condition  of  their 
gifts  that  some  other  sum  shall  be  procured 
simultaneously  from  other  friends  of  the 
institution.  Every  very  rich  man  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  making  gifts  to  individuals 
and  to  institutions  has  met,  in  many  instances, 
with  a  complete  or  partial  defeat  of  his  benev- 
olent purpose;  but  most  of  these  defeats  or 
failures  occur  in  attempts  to  aid  individuals 
rather  than  institutions.  The  nineteenth 
century  witnessed  a  considerable  change  in 
the  destination  of  endowments.  Endow- 
ments for  palliating  some  of  the  evils  that 
afHict  society  used  to  be  the  commonest,  such 
as  endowments  for  almshouses,  doles,  and 
hospitals;  but  now  endowments  for  various 
sorts  of  education — such  as  academies,  col- 
leges, free-lecture  courses,  libraries  and 
museums  supply — have  become  the  com- 
monest ;  and  these  last  forms  are  far  the  wisest, 
because  they  are  much  more  than  palliations 
of  evil.  They  are  creators  and  difEusers  of 
good.  Through  this  change  the  chance  of 
the  very  rich  man  to  do  perpetual  good  with 
his  money  has  been  greatly  increased;  and 
surely  the  hope  of  doing  some  perpetual  good 
with  the  product  of  one's  intelligence,  skill 
and  industry  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  human 
hopes. 

THE' CHILDREN    OF    THE    VERY    RICH 

The  most  serious  disadvantage  under  which 
very  rich  people  labor  is  in  the  bringing  up  of 
their  children.     It  is  well-nigh  impossible  for 


a  very  rich  man  to  defend  his  children  from 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  laziness  and    self- 
ishness.    The  childrfcn  are  so  situated,  both 
at  home  and  at  school,  that  they  have  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  any  habit  of  pro- 
ductive labor.     They  do  nothing  for  them- 
selves, or  for  their  parents  and  brothers  and 
sisters.     They  have  no  means  of  acquiring 
the  habit  of  cooperative  work  except  in  their 
sports,  and  in  not  all  of  those.     The  farmer's 
children  cooperate  from  their  tenderest  years 
in  the  work  of  the  household  anrt  the  farm. 
The  ver\'  rich  man's  child  is  absolutely  de- 
prived   of   that    invaluable    training.     More- 
over, the  artificial  training  which  a  very  rich 
man  can  buy  in  the  market  for  his  child  is 
determined  as  to  its  quality,  not  by  his  own 
intelligence  and  wishes  but  by  what  former 
generations    have    produced    in   the   way   of 
educational  institutions  and  private  tuition. 
The  rich  man  can  find  no  better  school  for  his 
boy  and  girl  than  has  been  developed  without 
his  aid,  and  mostly  by  a  preceding  generation. 
When  the  multi-millionaire  comes  to  realize 
that  he  wants  something  for  his  child  which 
the  institutions  of  his  time  do  not  furnish, 
he  can  help  to  improve  the  defective  institu- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  other  people's  children 
in  subsequent   years,  but  it  is  too  late  to 
improve   them    for    his   own   children.     The 
very  rich  man's  sons  know,  first,  that  they 
will  have  no  need  of  earning  their  living; 
secondly,  that  their  father  can,  if  he  choose, 
enable  them  to  marry  early,  and  to  continue 
to  live,  without  any  exertion  on  their  part, 
in  the  same  luxurious  way  in  which  they  have 
always  lived  in  their  father's  house;  thirdly, 
that  mental  exertion  will  be  as  unnecessary 
for    them    as    physical    exertion.     They    are 
therefore  deprived  of  ail  the  ordinary  motives 
for  industry  and  the  assiduous  cultivation  of 
their  powers,  bodily  and  mental.     Further, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  up  to  a 
simple  habit  of    life  which  takes  account  of 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  others.     Unless 
disciplined   by    ill-health    or   other    personal 
misfortunes,  they  almost  inevitably  become 
self-indulgent  and  unambitious.     This  condi- 
tion of  a  rich  man's  children  is  worse  in  the 
democratic  society  of  the  United  States  than 
in  the  older  aristocratic  societies  of  Europe, 
because  here  no  duties  or  responsibilities  are 
inherited  with  their  riches  by  the  rich  man's 
children.     The    children    of    the    rich    have 
with  us  no  duties  to  the  state,  and  no  recog- 
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nized  duties  to  their  family,  or  even  to  the 
creator  of  their  wealth.  They  are  not  even 
bound  to  maintain  their  father's  establish- 
ment. They  are  placed  under  no  obligation 
to  live  where  their  father  did,  to  carry  on  his 
business,  to  maintain  his  benefactions,  or  to 
build  on  any  foundations  which  he  laid. 
When  property  consists  of  stocks  and  Ironds, 
almost  all  the  safeguards  with  which  feudal 
society  surrounded  the  transmission  of  titles 
and  great  estates  from  father  to  son  fail  to 
take  effect. 

The  very  rich  man  who  succeeds,  as  some 
do  succeed,  in  bringing  up  his  children  to 
useful  and  honorable  careers  of  their  own  has 
had,  then,  enormous  difficulties  to  overcome. 
He  can  only  overcome  them  through  the 
influence  of  his  own  persona!  character,  quite 
apart  from  the  qualities  which  made  him  very 
rich.  He  must  possess  for  himself,  and 
inspire  in  his  children,  nobler  ambitions  than 
that  of  being  very  rich.  He  must  have  a 
high  purpose  in  the  use  of  riches,  which  his 
children  can  see  and  learn  to  imitate ;  and  the 
convincing  proof  that  he  himself  was  possessed 
by  a  noble  purpose  will  be  the  fact  that  his 
children  escape  the  great  dangers  of  being 
brought  up  rich,  and  develop  a  correspond- 
ingly high  purpose  in  their  own  hves.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  cases  among  the  children 
of  the  rich  where  the  parents'  nature  is  not 
transmitted  to  the  children,  very  unlike 
tendencies  appearing  in  the  children  from  any 
that  the  parents  exhibited,  as  when  scholarly 
children  with  artistic,  literary  or  scientific 
tastes  appear  in  the  families  of  uneducated 
parents  whose  practical  sagacity  and  in- 
dustry have  made  them  rich.  The  im- 
possibility of  bringing  up  children  satisfactor- 
ily in  luxurious  homes  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  boarding  schools  of  various  sorts 
for  the  children  of  the  rich;  and  these  schools 
have  steadily  increased  in  number  and 
variety  during  the  past  thirty  years.  They 
are  more  necessary  for  boys  than  for  girls, 
because  the  nature  of  boys  is  more  perverted 
by  luxury  than  the  nature  of  girls,  perhaps 
because  enterprise  and  ambition  seem  more 
indispensable  in  a  man  than  in  a  woman. 
It  seems  to  be  easier  to  make  a  boy  selfish  and 
indifEerent  to  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others 
than  to  spoil  a  girl  in  that  way. 

The  effects  which  very  rich  people  have  on 
their  fellow-men  are  various,  being  much 
affected  by  the  personal  qualities  of  the  pos- 


sessors of  great  wealth  and  by  the  popular 
beliefs  as  to  the  sources  of  their  wealth.  The 
multitude  recognize  that  they  themselves 
are  strongly  influenced  by  the  very  same  hopes 
and  desires  which  have  been  gratified  in  the 
case  of  possessors  of  great  wealth.  In  a 
democracy  nearly  every  man  and  woman 
wishes  and  hopes  to  earn  more  and  more 
money,  and  to  lay  up  more  and  more  money, 
and  so  to  become  more  and  more  independent 
of  the  anxiety  which  inevitably  accompanies 
dependence  on  daily  toil  to  meet  daily  wants. 
Moreover,  nearly  every  man  and  woman 
admires  and  respects  those  abihties  which 
make  men  rich — acquisitiveness,  frugality, 
industry  and  business  sagacity — so  that  they 
are  prepared  to  admire  and  respect  the  pos- 
sessors in  a  high  degree  of  these  .qualities. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  is  disposed 
to  despise  and  condemn  the  self-indulgence  and 
the  luxury  which  degrade  and  corrupt  the 
possessors  of  great  riches,  together  with  their 
children  and  their  dependents.  The  multi- 
tude feels  a  mild  reprobation  of  extravagance, 
but  a  hearty  contempt  for  penuriousness  and 
lack  of  generosity  in  the  very  rich.  It  alwaj-s 
experiences,  and  often  expresses,  a  displeased 
surprise  when  a  man  who  has  lived  without 
generosity  and  without  splendor  is  discovered 
at  his  death  to  have  been  very  rich.  This  is 
a  kind  of  adverse  posthumous  judgment  which 
never  overtook  the  very  rich  in  the  earlier 
days  when  all  property  was  visible,  as  in  land, 
buildings,  flocks,  herds,  and  chattels.  Not 
even  generous  testamentary  dispositions  will 
reconcile  the  American  public  to  a  penurious 
life  on  the  part  of  a  rich  man. 

THE    CREATORS    OF    HONEST    WEALTH 

The  judgments  of  the  public  concerning  the 
means  by  which  great  riches  have  been  ac- 
quired are  fickle  and  uncertain,  because,  for 
the  most  part,  made  in  the  dark.  In  thji 
respect  the  public  has  Uttle  confidence  in  its 
own  impressions,  unless  legal  proceedings 
have  brought  to  light  the  course  of  conduct 
and  events  which  profited  the  possessors  of 
great  wealth,  or  the  habitual  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  business  which  yielded  great 
wealth.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  monoirolies 
have  for  centuries  been  hateful  to  the  main 
body  of  the  consumers  in  every  nation,  the 
judgment  of  the  public  is  ordinarily  a  lenient 
one  toward  the  creators  of  successful  monopo- 
lies, because  everyone  recognizes  in.  himseLEl' 


APPRAISALS   OF    NEW    BOOKS 


NATURE  AND  HEALTH,  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Curtis,  does  not  in  a  single 
stroke  sweep  away  all  need  of  doc- 
tors, but  it  does  give  much  wise  and  easily- 
followed  advice  about  the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion which  would  make  doctors  necessary  far 
less  often.  It  is  a  useful  contribution  to  sane  and 
safe  living.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

Immigration,  by  Prescott  F.  Hall,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  books  on  "American  Public 
Problems."  It  is  a  careful  and  not  too  tech. 
nical  study  of  the  problem  that  becomes 
more  and  more  urgent.  The  west  coast  of  our 
country  is  almost  violent  on  the  subject ;  our 
relations  with  the  Far  East  are  dependent  upon 
our  management  of  it  here;  and  our  vexatious 
labor  problems  are  closely  affected  by  it.  If 
knowledge  of  the  truth  is  all  that  is  needed 
for  proper  sentiment  and  legislation ,  this 
book  full  of  facts,  presented  from  the  re- 
strictionist's  point  of  view,  should  do  much 
to  further  that  knowledge.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

The  Real  Triumph  op  Japan,  by  Dr. 
Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  late  Sui^eon-Major 
U.  S.  V.  E.,  is  s^nificantly  dedicated  "To 
the  Medical  and  Sanitary  OflScers  of  the  Jap- 
anese Army,  who  have  proved  that  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  soldier  is  health;  to  the 
heroic  dead  of  that  army.  .  ,  ;  to  that 
vast  army  of  American  Dead  whose  lives  in 
war  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed  through 
preventable  diseases,  ignorance,  and  incom- 
petency; and  to  our  lawmakers."  Of  all 
books  on  the  war  that  we  have  seen,  this  tells 
in  the  most  exact  way  what  we  wish  to  knew. 
It  is  written  for  amateurs,  but  with  the  clear- 
ness of  one  who  is  himself  no  amateur.  There 
is  no  undiscriminating  and  injudicious  lauding 
of  the  Japanese,  but  throughout  a  careful 
study  of  their  sanitary  and  medical  methods 
and  results,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
those  of  the  Russians  and  of  our  own — a  com- 
parison which  utterly  damns.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

The  High-Road  of  Empire,  by  William 
Murray,  a  traveler's  story  of  India  to-day, 
combines  with  the  slight  thread  of  a  sight- 
seer's narrative  and  some  graceful  description 


a  number  of  clever  sketches  in  watercolor  and 
in  ink.  The  peripatetic  method  of  learning 
history  is  pleasant  and  refreshing,  for  we 
come  to  know  about  India's  happenings  in 
connection  with  the  places  with  which  they 
are  associated.     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $5  net.) 

Modern  Germany:  Her  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems,  her  Policy,  her  Ambitions, 
and  the  Causes  of  her  Success,  by  O.  Eltz- 
bacher,  is  a  careful  study  of  the  German  posi- 
tion to-day,  but  it  treats  only  of  Germany  in 
its  relation  to  the  British  Empire;  for  these 
chapters  appeared  first  in  one  of  the  English 
reviews.  The  author  cannot  too  often  or 
too  solemnly  warn  the  English  against  the 
Emperor  and  the  whole  German  nation.  He 
tells  them  that  they  are  governed  by  "far- 
sighted  but  irresponsible  amateurs"  and  that 
the  key-note  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
is  individuahsm,  as  contrasted  with  the  aris- 
tocracy- and  army-ridden  Germans.  He 
sums  up,  "  Govemmentalism  and  individual- 
ism may  be  combined,  and  that  nation  which 
succeeds  best  in  combining  these  two  enor- 
mous forces  will  prove  the  most  successful  in 
the  race. "     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $2.50  net.) 

Evolution  the  Master-key,  by  C.  W. 
Saleeby,  is  a  very  suggestive  treatment  of 
all  the  modem  sciences  in  terms  of  evolution- 
No  very  new  arguments  are  advanced,  but  it 
is  a  clear  presentation,  with  much  recent 
evidence,  of  the  Evolutionist  theory  in  all 
departments  ofs  cience  brought  up  to  date 
and  clearly  written  for  the  unscientific  reader. 
(Harper  Brothers,  Ss  net.) 

What  is  Religion?,  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
lately  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  now  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Fund  for  Professors, isacoUectionof  five 
lectures  delivered  at  various  times  before 
various  bodies  of  students.  It  is  the  sturdy, 
liberal,  modern  religion  which  is  presented  to 
the  young  men  in  these  talks — the  sane  con- 
clusions of  a  scientific  man  who  has  little 
patience  with  the  camp-meeting  and  the  re- 
vival, but  who  demands  all  reverence,  all  in- 
telligence, and  even  such  old-fashioned  quali- 
ties as  love  and  enthusiasm.  (Houghton 
MifiOin  &  Co.,  Si  net.) 
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GREAT  RICHES 


stance,  they  may  be  cruel,  greedy  or  treacher- 
ous, but  within  the  law.  Bought  suppres- 
sions of  truth,  which  in  the  public  interest 
nhould  be  told,  are  usually  immoral  but  not 
illegal.  The  only  sure  protection  of  the 
rich  man  against  suspicions  and  adverse 
judgments  in  this  respect  is  publicity  for  his 
methods  and  results.  Many  businesses  are 
now  under  sufficient  government  supervision 
to  secure  some  measure  of  publicity;  those 
conducted  in  secrecy  and  with  no  periodic 
publication  of  results  are  liable  to  intense 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  public  whenever 
they  yield  immense  fortunes  for  individuals 
at  short  notice.  In  such  cases  the  public 
always  suspects  some  sort  of  foul  play  or 
some  unearned  increment  not  fairly  attribut- 
able to  unusual  foresight.  The  suddenly 
rich  man  finds  that  the  presumptions  are  all 
against  him  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  the 
public  ear  is  open  to  the  prosecuting  attorney 
but  shut  to  the  defense.  This  distrust  is  the 
inevitable  penalty  for  secrecy  in  money  getting 
on  a  large  scale.  Many  years  may  elapse 
before  it  is  possible  to  get  the  final  verdict, 
and  oblivion  may  easily  arrive  before  jus- 
tice. 

The  very  rich  people,  then,  like  most  other 
things  and  forces  in  this  world,  are  a  mixed 
product,  and  may  work  either  good  or  evil 
for  their  neighborhood  and  their  nation. 
Some  of  them  do  great  harm  by  giving  con- 
spicuous examples  of  self-indulgent,  pleasure- 
seeking,  trivial  lives;  others  do  great  good  by 
illustrating  the  noble  and  beneficent  use  of 
wealth.  Some  of  them,  in  seeking  their 
selfish  ends,  corrupt  legislatures  and  courts, 
trample  on  the  weak,  betray  trusts,  cheat 
the  law,  deceive  or  bribe  the  agents  of  the 
law,  raise  the  prices  of  necessaries  of  lift, 
and  by  their  example  lower  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  business  community;  others  use 
all  their  influence  to  improve  legislation,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  management 
of  corporations  — including  that  of  towns  and 
cities — the  execution  of  trusts,  and  the 
education  of  the  people,  and  to  diffuse  and 
cheapen  the  good  gifts  of  nature.  The 
estimate  which  the  rest  of  us  form  of  the 
relatively  few  very  rich  men  is  guided  by  our 
opinions  concerning  their  personal  characters. 
We  despise  and  abhor  the  coarse,  ostentatious 
selfish,  unjust  multi-millionaire,  while  we 
admire  and  respect  the  refined,  generous  and 
just  rich  man,  be  his  millions  few  or  many,  be 


his  benefactions  direct  throi^h  gifts  to 
pttals,  churches  and  colleges,  or  im 
through  the  improvement  of  the  indu 
which  maintain  and  extend  civilization  ( 
beautification  of  the  common   life. 

NO    ABIDING    CLASS    OF    RICH    UBN 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  in  this  count 
feel  alarm  about  the  rise  of  a  permanent 
of  very  rich  people.  To  transmit 
estates  is  hard.  They  get  divided  oi 
persed.  The  heirs  are  often  unable  to 
their  inherited  treasures,  or  if,  by  the  b 
lawyers  and  other  hired  agents,  they  m; 
to  keep  them,  they  cease  to  accumulate 
only  spend.  This  is  one  of  the  natural  c 
on  his  children  of  the  very  rich  man's  mc 
life.  With  rarest  exceptions  the  very 
men  of  to-day  are  not  the  sons  of  the 
rich  men  cf  thirty  years  ago  but  are  new 
It  will  be  the  same  thirty  years  hence. 
wise  rich  father  will  try  to  put  his  son) 
those  beneficent  professions  and  occupi 
which  have  strong  intellectual  and  : 
interest,  and  in  which  pecuniary  indepen 
is  a  distinct  advantage.  Such  are  the  i 
ser\-ice  in  elective  or  appointive  office: 
ministry,  scientific  research,  social  se 
and  the  management  of  charities  ar 
serviceable  endowed  institutions.  Inht 
wealth  enables  young  men  to  devote  t 
selves  early  to  these  fine  emploj-n 
which  are  not  pecuniarily  remunerativ 
yet  possess  the  highest  sort  of  interest 
offer  all  the  rewards  of  beneficent  infl 
among  men.  Prom  persons  so  occupied, 
the  ranks  of  the  learned  and  scientific 
fessions,  and  from  the  more  intellectua 
useful  sorts  of  business,  the  highest  ck 
each  generation  in  a  democracy  is  in 
measure  recruited.  The  new-made  ver; 
may  or  may  not  beloi^  to  this  class, 
chances  are  against  them,  unless  they 
themselves  men  of  distinction  both  mei 
and  morally. 

One  of  the  best  tests  of  the  worth  o 
institutions  is  their  capacity  to  prodi 
numerous  class  of  superior  persons- 
well-off.  comfortable,  or  just  self-support 
a  class  larger  in  proportion  to  the  mass  t 
people,  and  more  meritorious  than  anv 
form  of  government  has  produced.  All 
indicate  that  the  American  democracv 
meet  this  test. 


APPRAISALS   OF    NEW    BOOKS 


NATURE  AND  HEALTH,  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Curtis,  does  not  in  a  single 
stroke  sweep. away  all  need  of  doc- 
tors, but  it  does  give  much  wise  and  easily- 
followed  advice  about  the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion which  would  make  doctors  necessary  far 
less  often.  It  is  a  useful  contribution  to  sane  and 
safe  living.   (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  $1.25  net.) 

Immigration,  by  Prescott  F.  Hall,  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  books  on  "  American  Public 
Problems."  It  is  a  careful  and  not  too  tech- 
nical study  of  the  problem  that  becomes 
more  and  more  urgent.  The  west  coast  of  our 
country  is  almost  violent  on  the  subject ;  our 
relations  with  the  Far  East  are  dependent  upon 
our  management  of  it  here ;  and  our  vexatious 
labor  problems  are  closely  affected  by  it.  If 
knowledge  of  the  truth  is  all  that  is  needed 
for  proper  sentiment  and  legislation,  this 
book  full  of  facts,  presented  from  the  re- 
strictionist's  point  of  view,  should  do  much 
to  further  that  knowledge.  (Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

The  Real  Triumph  of  Japan,  by  Dr. 
Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  late  Surgeon-Major 
V.  S.  V.  E.,  is  significantly  dedicated  "To 
the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Officers  of  the  Jap- 
anese Army,  who  have  proved  that  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  the  soldier  Js  health;  to  the 
heroic  dead  of  that  army.  .  .  ;  to  that 
vast  army  of  American  Dead  whose  lives  in 
war  have  been  needlessly  sacrificed  through 
preventable  diseases,  ignorance,  and  incom- 
petency; and  to  our  lawmakers."  Of  all 
books  on  the  war  that  we  have  seen,  this  tells 
in  the  most  exact  way  what  we  wish  to  know. 
It  is  written  for  amatexirs.  but  with  the  clear- 
ness of  one  who  is  himself  no  amateur.  There 
is  no  undiscriminating  and  injudicious  lauding 
of  the  Japanese,  but  throughout  a  careful 
study  of  their  sanitary  and  medical  methods 
and  results,  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
these  of  the  Russians  and  of  our  own — a  com- 
parison which  utterly  damns.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  $1.50  net.) 

The  High-Rqad  of  Empire,  by  William 
Murray,  a  traveler's  story  of  India  to-day, 
combines  with  the  slight  thread  of  a  sight- 
seer's narrative  and  some  graceful  description 


a  number  of  clever  sketches  in  watercolor  and 
in  ink.  The  peripatetic  method  of  learning 
history  is  pleasant  and  refreshing,  for  we 
come  to  know  about  India's  happenings  in 
connection  with  the  places  with  which  they 
are  associated.     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $5  net.) 

Modern  Germany:  Her  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Problems,  her  Policy,  her  Ambitions, 
and  the  Causes  of  her  Success,  by  O.  Eltz- 
bacher,  is  a  carefxil  study  of  the  German  posi- 
tion to-day,  but  it  treats  only  of  Germany  in 
its  relation  to  the  British  Empire;  for  these 
chapters  appeared  first  in  one  of  the  English 
reviews.  The  author  cannot  too  often  or 
too  solemnly  warn  the  English  against  the 
Emperor  and  the  whole  German  nation.  He 
tells  them  that  they  are  governed  by  "far- 
sighted  but  irresponsible  amateurs"  and  that 
the  key-note  of  their  Anglo-Saxon  civilization 
is  individualism,  as  contrasted  with  the  aris- 
tocracy- and  army-ridden  Germans.  He 
sums  up,  "  Govemmentahsm  and  individual- 
ism may  be  combined,  and  that  nation  which 
succeeds  best  in  combining  these  two  enor- 
mous forces  will  prove  the  most  successful  in 
the  race."     (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  $2.50  net.) 

Evolution  the  Master-key,  by  C.  W. 
Saleeby,  is  a  very  suggestive  treatment  of 
all  the  modem  sciences  in  terms  of  evolution. 
No  very  new  arguments  are  advanced,  but  it 
is  a  clear  presentation,  with  much  recent 
evidence,  of  the  Evolutionist  theory  in  all 
departments  ofs  cience  brought  up  to  date 
and  clearly  written  for  the  unscientific  reader. 
(Harper  Brothers,  $2  net,) 

What  is  Religion?,  by  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
lately  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  now  president  of  the  Car- 
negie Fund  for  Professors,  isacoUection of  five 
lectures  delivered  at  various  times  before 
various  bodies  of  students.  It  is  the  sturdy, 
liberal,  modern  religion  which  is  presented  to 
the  young  men  in  these  talks — the  sane  con- 
clusions of  a  scientific  man  who  has  little 
patience  with  the  camp-meeting  and  the  re- 
vival, but  who  demands  all  reverence,  all  in- 
telligence, and  even  such  old-fashioned  quali- 
ties as  love  and  enthusiasm.  (Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  $1  net.) 
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The  Great  Plateau  is  the  story  by  Capt. 
C.  G.  Railing  of  his  two  expeditions  in  Tibet. 
On  the  first  trip,  with  a  single  European  com- 
panion, he  accurately  mapped  thirty-five 
hundred  miles  cf  that  forbidding  country  be- 
fore  Colonel  Younghusband's  mission  was 
ever  planned.  On  his  return  to  British  terri- 
tory he  was  at  once  attached  to  the  Lhasa 
Mission,  and  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed 
with  the  Dalai  Lama,  he  started  west  for  Gar- 
tok,  one  of  the  three  open  marts  agreed  upon 
with  the  Tibetans.  He  was  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  returned  with  information  about 
Gartok  to  the  government.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.) 

Carthage  of  the  Phoenicians,  in  the 
Light  of  Modem  Excavations,  by  Mabel 
Mccre,  is  the  first  popular  handbook  on  this 
subject  to  appear  in  English.  It  is  probably 
as  complete  as  a  "popular"  book  can  be, 
though  one  often  wonders  if  the  "average 
person"  is  really  so  stupid  and  ill-informed  as 
the  editors  think.  Unlike  archseo  logical  work 
on  other  ancient  sites,  the  excavations  at  Car- 
thage tell  us  little  of  the  people  themselves. 
We  learn  of  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  and  the 
Orient,  but  of  the  Carthaginians  little,  except 
that  they  were  a  nation  of  traders  and  col- 
lectors. 

The  Coal-Mine  Workers,  by  Frankjulian 
Wame,  Research  Fellow  in  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  a  curiously  un- 
academic  book  to  come  from  such  a  source. 
Facts  and  statistics  are  there  in  sufficient 
numbers,  but  it  is  rare  that  an  illogical 
defense  for  unlawful  acts  should  be  the  prod- 
uct of  a  university.  Professor  Wame  be- 
lieves that  the  trades  unions  are  the  great 
uplifting  force  of  to-day,  and  because  of  the 
good  they  do  he  contends  thattheir  evils  and 
their  blunders  must  bear  good  fruit.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  $i  net.) 

In  the  March  and  Borderland  of  Wales, 
by  A.  G.  Bradley,  with  sketches  of  the  countrj^ 
by  W.  M.  Meredith,  with  fuller  facts  than  even 
a  Baedeker,  and  illuminated  by  some  really 
charming  sketches,  seems  to  comprise  all 
histor>'  and  all  fable  of  the  territory  it  covers. 
The  author  knows  birds  and  beasts,  too.  He 
tells  you  even  what  is  the  best  salmon  fly  for 
local  waters,  and  where,  if  you  are  lucky, 
you  may  see  the  rock-ousel  and  hear  its  shrill 
cry.     (Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.,  $3  net.) 


THE  BSITI8H  XKPIKX  AND  THX  CKlfTUBT 

npHERE  is  a  book  come  over  to  us  from  tbr 
^  other  side  of  the  Altantic  which  speaks 
the  day  and  the  hour  more  emphatically  than 
any  other  book  we  have  recently  seen.  Its 
title  is  "The  Empire  and  the  Century" — no 
humble  cringing  about  that. 

They  have  gone  to  Kipling  and  bidden  him 
write  a  verse  for  their  prologue.  Captains 
and  sailors  have  cramped  their  unaccus- 
tomed fists  to  write  of  the  lands  they  rule, 
and  of  their  heritage,  the  sea.  The  editor  of 
The  Spectator  gives  us  "  Free  Trade  and  the 
Empire";  the  late  commander  of  the  mihtary 
forces  of  Canada  (and  later  still  of  Australia), 
Major-General  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  contributes 
a  chapter  on  "The  Bond  of  Military  Unity": 
and  the  originator  of  the  colossal  Impoial 
penny  postage  system  writes  the  history  of  its 
organization.  Those  who  are  close  in  the 
council  chamber  of  the  king  tell  of  governing, 
and  those  who  have  dug  canals,  cleansed 
foreign  cities,  or  flung  bridges  over  bottomless 
chasms,  tell  us  of  their  work.  The  scholars 
from  the  universities  look  up  patientlv  from 
their  pages  and  pile  statistics  desk  high  for 
our  information. 

And  all  for  what?  .Surely  the  British  Em- 
pire is  great ;  must  we  be  constantly  nudged  to 
notice  it?  To  us  over  here  there  is  something 
almost  pathetic  in  a  Titan  swelling  up  his  bi- 
ceps and  anxiously  beseeching  us  to  feel  them. 
It  almost  makes  us  suspect  that  the  Titan  has 
a  half -conscious  dread  that  he  is  not  in  train- 
ing, that  the  Germans  have  ships  on  his  seas, 
or  that  the  Japanese  suspect  him  of  lethargj". 
Imagine  such  a  book  written  in  Elizabeth's 
day!  Raleigh  would  never  have  shown  so 
suspicious  an  eagerness  to  be  understood. 
But  here  is  Younghusband  with  a  chapter  on 
"  Our  True  Relationship  with  India.  "  Drake 
would  have  seen  the  editor  hanged  (and  said 
so)  before  he  left  off  playing  at  bowls  or 
armadas  to  write  books  like  a  scrivener.  But 
here  comes  a  captain  in  the  king's  navy  talk- 
ing like  a  professor  from  a  college  and  citing 
authorities,  a  general  with  the  statistics  of  his 
trade,  and  many  others  with  their  testimony 
all  bound  together  to  show  in  one  grand 
summing  up  how  great  the  Empire  is.  The 
facts  are  well  presented  and  of  enthralling 
interest.  It  is  the  British  Empire  writ  large 
— written  with  some  self-consciousness  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  vainglory.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton&Co.,$6net.) 
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THE   KIND  OF   MEN  EMPLOYERS   WANT 


BY 
H.   J.    HAPGOOD 


WITH  the  most  effective  methods 
human  ingenuity  can  devise,  Ame- 
rican employers  are  searching  for 
thousands  of  men  who  possess  hon- 
esty, ability,  and  the  capacity  for  hard  work. 
The  demand  is  not  confined  to  any  one  local- 
ity or  particular  line  of  work.  It  extends 
throughout  the  country  in  all  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, from  that  of  the  small  manufacturer  to 
that  of  great  industrial  enterprises. 

This  crying  need  for  men  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  with  which  the  business 
world  has  to  deal.  Because  of  it,  manufac- 
turing companies  are  months  behind  in  their 
orders.  Capitalists  stand  ready  to  launch 
new  enterprises,  and  industrial  companies  to 
extend  their  scope,  as  soon  as  they  can  find 
enough  suitable  men.  Only  a  short  time  ^o 
a  company  ba?ked  by  English  and  American 
capital  was  obliged  to  give  up  its  plan  for  de- 
veloping extensive  rubber  properties  in  South 
America,  because  it  could  not  find  men  fitted 
to  superintend  the  work. 

The  difficulty  in  finding  men  is  not  due  to 
the  unwillii^ness  of  employers  to  pay  the 
proper  price.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  larger  salaries  been  paid.  Hun- 
dreds of  employers  would  like  to  find  $10,000- 
a-year  men  to  replace  cheaper  men  now  in  their 
employ,  but  they  must  be  men  who  can  ac- 
comfiJish  things  and  show  a  profit  of  several 
times  the  amount  of  their  salaries  on  the 
yearly  balance  sheet.  With  one  Chic^o  firm, 
alone,  annual  salaries  of  more  than  $10,000 
await  two  men  who  can  fill  responsible  exec- 
utive posts.  The  presidents  of  scores  of 
companies  receive  salaries  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered  a  comfort- 
able fortune.  In  this  year  of  unprecedented 
business  prosperity,  the  market  value  of  able 
men  has  increased  at  least  10  per  cent. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  salary  captains  of 
industry  are  willing  to  pay  men  they  want. 
One  of  the  largest  industrial  combinations 
sent  representatives  to  EuroRe  to  offer  a  sal- 


ary of  $35,000  a  year  to  a  man  who  had  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  establish  and  take 
charge  of  its  most  important  departments. 
The  offer  was  refused,  although  the  company 
was  willing  to  go  even  higher.  The  place  is 
still  unfilled. 

So  well  qualified  a  judge  as  Mr.  Elbert  H. 
Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which 
pays  out  in  salaries  and  w^es  about  $135,000, 
000  a  year,  sums  up  the  matter  when  he  says: 

"The  real  question  is  not  the  size  of  the  salaries 
hut  whether  the  right  men  are  drawing  them.  One 
man  may  be  cheap  at  (10,000  a  year,  while  another 
man  in  the  same  position  might  be  dear  at  Sio,ooo 
a  year.  The  tendency  of  the  business  world  just 
now  is  not  to  search  for  men  who  will  take  low 
salaries  but  for  men  who  deserve  high  salaries. " 

Employers  want  men  who  combine  with 
ambition  and  natural  talents,  honesty  and 
the  capacitp  for  hard  work,  "  But  why  lay 
such  stress  on  honesty?"  "The  honesty  of 
employees  is  guaranteed  by  the  bonding 
companies."  In  fact,  they  often  make  em- 
ployees financially  honest  by  holding  over 
them  the  constant  threat  of  detection  and 
punishment.  But  they  have  to  do  only  with 
financial  integrity.  The  employees  whose 
dishonesty  is  the  most  costly  are  often  those 
who  would  never  take  a  cent  from  the  till, 
but  who  defraud  the  employer  through  thefts 
of  time,  through  half-hearted  effort,  or  through 
placing  their  own  interests  above  those  of 
their  firm. 

Honesty  means  something  more  than 
financial  reliability.  It  is  the  quality  which 
makes  a  man  work  without  watching  the 
clock,  or  being  afraid  that  he  will  give  his 
employer  more  value  than  he  is  being  paid  for. 
The  honest  employee  brings  to  his  work  the 
best  effort  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  be- 
grudges nothing  where  the  interests  of  his 
employer  are  at  stake. 

A  young  man  was  recently  applying  to  a 
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well-kown  employw  for  a  position.  He  was 
in  the  midst  of  rather  a  glowing  description  of 
his  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  place,  when 
the  employer  interrupted  him  with:  "Never 
mind  about  all  this.  There  is  just  one  thing 
I  want  to  know.     Will  you  work?" 

Every  man  who  intends  to  make  himself  of 
value  to  his  employer  and  to  win  advance- 
ment (and  the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  despite 
all  that  pessimists  may  say)  must  have  this 
capacity  for  work.  No  matter  how  great  his 
ability,  how  thorough  his  education,  or  how 
attractive  his  personality,  these  qualities  are 
as  worthless  as  a  locomotive  without  fuel  un- 
less backed  up  by  persistence  and  energy. 
He  may  be  retained  for  a  time  because  of 
his  ability,  but  in  the  long  race  he  will  be 
found  wanting.  Some  day  his  employer  will 
be  forced  to  give  the  position  which  he  has 
hoped  for,  and  which,  by  his  natural  talents, 
he  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  fill,  to  a  man  who , 
although  less  capable,  has  shown  himself  to  be 
a  worker. 

It  is  work  that  makes  a  good  salesman — 
not  natural  ability,  appearance,  or  personality. 
One  of  the  best  salesmen  in  the  United  States 
is  red-headed,  homely,  uncouth,  and  poorly 
dressed — he  does  not  seem  capable  of  selling 
bread  to  a  hungry  millionaire.  Yet  he  sells 
on  an  average  more  than  $100,000  worth  of 
goods  a  year,  in  a  field  where  competition  is 
remarkably  keen.  He  succeeds  by  making 
hard  work  take  the  place  of  the  adaptability, 
the  personal  magnetism,  and  the  appearance 
which  he  lacks. 

The  perseverance  of  this  salesman  is  the 
qtiality  lacking  in  many  men.  Plenty  of 
men  can  work  hard  when  the  road  to  success 
seems  clear,  but  when  difficulties  thicken 
they  lose  their  grip.  Others  work  by  spurts, 
keying  themselves  up  to  high  pitches  for 
brief  periods,  and  then  lapsing  into  half- 
hearted effort.  Neither  the  fair  weather  type, 
nor  the  sky-rocket  worker  is  desired.  Em- 
ployers want  men  who  can  be  relied  upon  for 
even  better  efEort  when  the  skies  are  dark 
than  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  who  will  be  as 
persistent  the  month  after  next  as  they  are  to 
day. 

In  considering  applicants  for  positions,  em- 
ployers are  always  on  the  watch  for  signs  of 
this  persistence.  Many  well-known  business 
men  think  that  they  can  judge  a  man  on  this 
point  by  the  manner  in  which  he  seeks  a 
place,  and  this  is  not  a  bad  method,  for  there 


are  few  positions  worth  the  having  which  can 
be  secured  without  persistence. 

To  the  technical  man,  more  than  to  any 
other  kind  of  man,  perhaps,  is  intense  appUca- 
tion  necessary.  Science  is  advancing  so 
rapidly,  that  if  he  does  not  apply  himself  both 
in  the  office  and  out,  he  will  soon  be  left  be- 
hind. One  of  the  most  eminent  consulting 
engineers  in  the  world  says  that  he  never  has 
time  to  read  a  book  or  a  magazine  except 
those  pertaining  to  his  work,  and  that  he 
works  on  an  average  more  than  twelve  hours 
a  day.  "I  don't  do  this  from  choice,"  he 
says,  "but  because  I  am  forced  to,  in  order  to 
hold  my  place  in  my  profession.  If  I  were 
to  give  up  the  studying  I  do  outside  the  office 
hours,  even  for  a  few  months,  I  should  find 
myself  behind  the  times." 

Men  often  advance  to  some  responsible 
position,  and  then  suddenly  and  without  ap- 
parent reasons,  fail  and  drop  out.  "The 
place  got  too  big  for  him,"  we  say.  But  in 
most  cases  the  real  reason  for  the  failures  is 
that  the  man  began  to  slacken  in  effiirt,  think- 
ing that  he  had  advanced  so  far  on  the  ladder 
of  success  that  he  could  aSord  to  take  things 
easy. 

For  the  business  man  of  to-day  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  taking  things  easy.  The  higher 
he  gets,  the  more  is  expected  of  him,  and  the 
harder  he  must  strive.  The  president  of  a 
great  manufacturing  company,  for  example, 
says  that  one  of  his  duties  alone,  the  securing 
of  capable  assistants,  is  harder  work  than  he 
ever  had  to  do  when  he  was  only  the  head  of 
a  minor  department.  The  man  who  does  not 
realize  that  continuous  effort  is  essential  to 
a  general  manager  as  to  an  office  boy,  will  not 
be  of  permanent  value. 

The  managing  director  of  one  of  the  largest 
British  banking  institutions,  having  ,more 
than  one  hundred  branches  throughout  the 
world,  attributes  the  failure  of  many  men  to 
not  realizing  this  truth.  It  has  been  his  ob- 
servation that  out  of  one  hundred  employees 
starting  on  an  apparently  equal  footing,  only 
ten  ever  rise  above  the  surface,  and  of  this 
number  not  more  than  one  ever  proves  fit 
to  hold  permanently  a  position  of  great  trust 
and  responsibility.  The  other  nine  begin  to 
take  things  easy  as  they  advance  farthu'  and 
farther,  and  thus  fail  to  reach  their  maximum 
value.  For  of  fit  men  there  is  a  great  scarcity. 
Whenever  found,  large  salaries  and  unlimitsd 
opportunities  fqr  advancement  await  them. 
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"  Where  did  you  get  that  young  man  who 
comes  over  here  occasionally?" 

When  the  Secretary  explained,  the  Pres- 
ident replied  that  he  did  not  want  td  cripple 
the  State  Department,  but  that  he  would  like 
to  add  the  young  man  to  the  White  House 
force.  Secretary  Gresham  told  the  President 
that  if  he  took  Kenesaw  Landis  away 
from  the  State  Department,  the  Department 
must  get  another  head.  Though  he  did  not 
mean  this  literally,  his  remark  showed  the 
value  he  placed  upon  Mr.  Landis's  services. 

After  the  famous  Venezuela  difficulty  with 
Great  Britain  had  passed  into  the  arbitration 
st^e.  President  Cleveland  offered  to  appoint 
Mr.  Landis  Minister  to  Venezuela.  Just  what 
connection  Mr.  Landis,  as  private  secretarv", 
had  with  the  information  obtained  by  the 
State  Department  in  the  Venezuela  matter 
probably  never  will  be  known,  but  it  is  said 
that  his  services  were  important.  The  Pres- 
ident's offer,  however,  was  declined.  Mr. 
Cleveland  sent  for  Mr.  Landis  and  asked  him 
why.  Mr  Landis  said  that  he  was  going  to  be 
married  and  that  he  wanted  to  spend  his 
honeymoon  in  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  is  said  to  have  replied, 

"The  explanation  is  satisfactory.  I  had 
rather  have  trouble  with  Venezuela  than  come 
between  a  young  man  and  his  sweetheart." 

When  Secretary  Gresham  died,  Mr.  Landis 
returned  to  practise  law  in  Chicago.  When 
the  vacancy  occurred  on  the  bench  for  the 
Northern  district  of  Illinois,  no  other  man  was 
considered. 

A  MAN  WHOSE  RELIGION  WON 

A  PROMINENT  preacher  of  half  a  century 
ago  was  asked  by  an  unbeliever  if 
.  he  did  not  think  that,  after  all,  the 
Christian  religion  were  a  failure.  He  replied 
"We  don't  know,  it  never  has  been  tried." 
But  there  died  in  New  York,  a  short  time 
ago,  a  man  named  Samuel  H.  Hadlcy  who 
"tried"  the  Christian  religion  after  the  manner 
of  its  Founder — really  tried  it;  and  it  worked. 
He  kept  a  resort  on  Water  Street  for  those 
fallen  wretches  whom  he  frankly  called 
"bums."  When  they  lied  to  him  and  stole 
the  very  dishes  on  which  he  gave  them  food, 
as  they  often  did,  he  ignored  their  thefts;  and, 
when  they  smirkingly  confessed  themselves 
"saved"  for  the  sake  of  a  warm  bed,  he  asked 
no  questions  but  honestly  rejoiced  till  they 
were  shamed    into  ii    ccnfessirm   an',1    a  new 


start.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  patience- 
he  called  it  "love."  By  "loving"  a  man 
long  enough  and  sincerely  enough,  you  can 
win  him — that's  the  whole  thing.  But  ex- 
cept in  very,  very  rare  cases,  this  "love," as 
we  practice  it  and  call  it  rehgion,  gives  out 
long  before  it  reaches  the  winning  point. 
Hadley's  "greatness"  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  his  "  love"  never  gave  out. 

Social  workers  and  ministers  came  from  all 
over  the  country  and  from  other  countries  and 
were  sent  by  all  denominations  to  inquire  into 
the  "methods"  of  so  successful  a  mission. 
But  the  methods  were  too  simple  to  allure. 
Visitors  saw  merely  a  few  Bible  texts  such  as 
they  had  been  brought  up  on,  the  same  that 
are  hung  on  the  walls  of  every  Sunday-school. 
Many  earnest  workers  went  away  only  hali 
satisfied:  no  panacea  had  been  discovered 
after  all.  There  was  no  solution  of  the  great 
problem,  they  saw  only  a  reformed  drunkard 
and  "bum"  helping  other  drunkards  and 
bums. 

But  he  was  a  man  of  such  a  shining  per- 
sonality that  other  men  came  to  hjm  natu- 
rally and  eagerly.  Then  he  practiced  the  for- 
giveness of  his  brother  unto  seventy  times 
seven.  That  was  all — a  single  spark  of 
Christ's  own  fire,  and  the  Bible  for  his  manual. 

"Down  in  Water  Street,"  the  book  into 
which  Hadley  has  put  his  experiences,  is  like 
many  of  the  emotional  religious  works,  but 
through  the  overwrought  phraseology  thatio 
most  men's  vocabulary  spells  cant,  there 
shines  a  gleam  of  something  so  real  and  vital 
that  scoffing  will  not  stand  against  it. 

There  will  never  be  known  just  what 
number  of  "cases"  could  be  marked  "cured" 
by  the  Water  Street  Mission.  But  this 
fact  we  do  know.  A  really  large  number 
of  men  are  to-day  self-respecting  persons  who 
went  there  sots ;  that  many  of  them  hold  places 
of  respect  and  influence;  and  that  much  oht 
coffee  and  strong  meat  stew  were  daily  gi-rn 
to  those  who  would  surely  go  into  the  depths 
again  to  come  back  heavy  with  liquor  and 
crime.  It  was  given  as  freely  to  them  as  to 
anybody  else.  When  many  of  them  turned 
and  scoffed  him  for  being  a  fool  to  feed  then 
and  believe  in  them,  this  man  still  worked 
on,  and  in  his  quaint  revivalist  phraseology 
"sowed  seeds  of  grace." 

But  he  won  and  saved  men  as — who  else 
does?  The  last  words  that  he  uttered  were. 
"Who  will  care  for  my  poor  bums?" 
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For  Easter 

No  more  appropriale  gift.  It  is  an  article  which 
will  piove  of  great  valiif  tn  any  one  who  receives 
(1.,  It  is  of  daiJy.  iiiinosl  hourly  list.  Compliment 
your  friends  and  relatives  by  .presenting  at  ihis  most 
opponuni.*  time  uiil-  of 

Waterman's  Ideal 
Fountain  Pens 


Pens  will  be  [iirnrshtd  in  allractive  K.isle:r -colored 
boxet.  on  reqiieal.  Ask  any  50citiy  atatijfiTT  or 
leading  jeweler  £or  a  Waterman's  Ideal  Fountain 
Pen  correctly  designed  for  an   Easter  gift. 

Price  List— Styles  Illustrated 

No,   i:!   Uliick   Rubbef 

Plain   or  Chast-d      ^      .      .      . 
No.   i;   As  above,   wiih 

(itnnan   Silver  Clip-Cap     - 

No.   M   I!l-n-~lt  Kubbcr 

Plain  or  Chased     -      .      -      . 

No,   14   As  above,  with 

Gennan   Silver  Clip-C^p 

The  Ideal  Clip-Cap,  an  exclusive  featHrB,  is  a  neat,  pcr- 
mauf.iii  uriumetil.  posilivelj  preventing  your  fomitain  pen 
from  falling  oiil  ir(  ihc  pocfcei.  When  niiidi;  of  Ci-rman 
silver,  costs  ;5  cents  eitra;  sterling  stiver,  50  reiiW  exiru: 
rolled  gold  plaie,  ft.oo  emra. 

J'ens  pnrdtaMd  anytviurt  may  be  txc/tangeti, 
if  unsathftwtory,  itf  any   of  our  a,/ifrfists. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  I  73  Broadway,  Ntw  Yor 


ri  5111*  Sl„  iTilrj^.. 
I  ithino]  St.,  Bnvon 
Via  B«*<  4>  Hlliit. 


il  '-.nrv  ^t„  San   Vnn 
"  Hu*  ■'*  Hino.tf.  p*iii 


H  Golden  V-Mnt,  Uoodm. 


In  wrillnR  Sn  jilvcrti«i»  pl^wc  mcjiflijn  Tmb  Wni.Ln''.  Wowk 
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What  IS  Hapgoods } 

Hapgoodi  it  a  rulional  orgajiiialion  of  cmploymcal  expert!  which  «upphcs  rmithycii  wiih  capatvlc  nica  fat  mpoimtile 
buuneu  ind  techntcnl  poiitLaiu.     ll  ii  ihe  only  organizAUon  in  th^  warM  engaged  id  thii  work  on  a  large  Kale. 

Hapgoods  Deals  in  Brains 

—  ii  nLAkcs  ■  busincAb  at  rurnishini^  empLoyen  Aiih  mcb  of  apccl^l  f^pcricoct  and  abiUiy-.  It  if  aloe  4  clQ^r|P[  lloM^V  Ot  4%^i 
Dppo-nun  L[[et  vhcre  [be  rig  hi  pcsltlon  can  be  secured  wUh  lc4s  diffltulTT  (ban  in  an/ Other  wiy.  Bralna  and  oppordiniile*  mah 
DIs  unique  Mock  In  trade,  and  il  is  a(  equal  Urvlfe  <<■'  faolh  cmpli^ycr  lAd  emplorc^ 

jirf  yiu   dn  tJaphytr  f      it   tiiill  fay  yia  It  Uit  6W  'wilt  tt/uip^tJ  ifgtnitatiait  /all  at  if  il  inert 

imflaymtnt  dtf&fsrntni  of  your  iinn  baiitieti.  Ovir  11,000  Uadtng  tmfhyf-rj  rtty  on  lit  in  itii  'Ujaji,awJ  ^ft 
art  supflying  lArn  luith  saiufaelory  mtn  at  a  grtat  iai-ing  «/  time.  trtstbU  and  txptme.  ffe  can  bt  »/  tijui^l 
trrviti  ta  jtu.     IVhy  nut  ttl  ut  try? 

If  you  art  a  capablt  man  iff  king  opporiaai'y  Jor  ad<vantemnii,  luriii  ui  19-day.  Hating  a^f.  fxpfnemr 
and  ptfilion  drsirtJ.  Ifr  han't  posilions  that  ivili  inltrrst  every  capable  SaUtman,  Extcuti've,  Clerical  aitJ 
T'eshnical  maa.  Gotd  ppuriuniliei  paying  $1  ,Oi>i)  —  SJ,0(?b  a  year  nevj  9pen  in  ail  parti  of  lit  nuM, 
including  itviral  for  men  fiai'iag  montji  U  invtil  vtilb  lArir  ttrvicti, 

Hapgoods 


INCORPORATED 


The 


National  Organizabon  o(  Brain  Brokers 

EaaleYn   OlScea:  Wedcm   Offices: 

HOME    OFFfCfiS :    .'iMili  joo.  _n*3    Bri>.tii\nt>.    .V    I'  Cff/CAOLI  orZ-ICI-.       lalt  Hartfi?rd  BIdg. 

OFFICE-,    itak   rfmHt^hrnH,.i   BIdg.  CLEl'ELANh   OFFIlH:  }if   IX'i4liamit«  , 

71V  P"'*   B'ds  sr    LOVIS  OFF/ff::  DU '(.ktHcicji  BMr 

L^dnH,  E.  C.  .»!.\'.VEAF0LIS  OFF/CE :  »  JIaib  *■  Tr. 


fMII.AI>FLr/f!A 
FJTfSBI.'/iG  OFFICE 
EUROFEA.V  OFFICE:  ij  FkH   SI.. 


True 

Square 

Straight 

Edge 


A  Square  Deal 

N-^  nu^  -Off  t^crfpratrd   nlanT     VHcs   cud  a 

dclAclkrd  JrnfEl  Look  ail  HlgEB  rrtVOOn  peffiPClI)'  T^wodL 
XiK  c«rcE  u  dcui'fiii  Invii  <Liib. 

Om  peerless  book  form  b  the  odIt 
card  for  ibr  up  U-dale  buiiiKx  man :  bcuux  Ihe 
vp-M-dat;  buema  oun  ii  Uekini  ier  ioiiRned 
meLkidi.     U  be  can  uar  100  ciidi  Iran  100  put- 

chamJ.  and  «yriy  vnc  of  iSnii  bi  prrfecl  condniDii'* 
M  worn  oR  itdjo-  no  dndDkoribim  or  cnaniaf  «f 
aoy  kind — he  Kat  hil  upcn  aa  Qnpniv^  melbud. 

L4Xi*uiccd  ihaC  wt  aredrvuenDt  ■  woixlrnull  j' Anpnwd  oeltiafL 
Bouad  IChQclhel  id   (»ha  of   25,  wiUa  a   bivue  crV^  c*cb  one, 

die  caidi  on  b&)  bttHike  idilrd  ic  any  war- 


Tbcy    are     neld    Ennly    in    nrtX 

taLfiEf  caK-,  and   wlwn    widiidnAvn, 

all  #tFt«  t»  i&KHilK. 

Our  ctHUmerifay  that  ihe  man  who  ii  nW  Riiiipcnd  villi  our  BOOK 

rORM  CARD  b.  "  nuBbia  nmeihifMl  godd."     Cer  nut  df  ihe  nil  and 

bcniddtmi 

Thne  cardi  will  be  Jidhd  iq  itie  piBcew  sf  pnulicii  at  Ihs  OFFICE 
APPUANCE  SHOW.  \o  be  held  al  ibeCcliacum  Much  I  7lh  Is  Z:iid 
ladiuiTe,  We  b!ld  wiD  hare  a  fCTX  ID  icr^iCinfl  diq>la<)'  cJ  Die  Ennlw^ 
mt ;  llv  afluil  Worll  bdm  completed  Id  Dili  bocllh. 

THE    JOHN     B.    WIGGINS    COMPANY 

Sole  Maii.iift<l:iiif  n  Pmi^h  PaicM  Butt  FoTB  Car^ 
CagrBTeri.  EcDboHvit.  Statloaara 

■  SS-I57  Wnbach  Avenue  CHICAGO 


Peerlcii  Book 
Fociu  Cam 


Id  writing  to  idvcrtisen  pleue  laeDtias.  Tbi  Woeld'b  Wouk 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


I 


C'Consider  the  'Y  and  E'  Copier  just  as  a  cold- 
blooded proposition,"  said  the  "Y  and  E"  man  to 

the  Office  Manager.    C."  Test  it  yourself  on  these  claims  :  Ci)  That  a  "  Y  and  E"  Copier 
will  make  clearer,   sharper  facsimiles  than  orJlnary  leicer  press,  and  ohvlously  more  accurtitt 

and  reliable  copies  than  carbon  copies  on  which  cor- 
rections have  to  be  n\^i\s  separately :  (2)  That  "Y 
and  E"  Copier  copies  arc  made  in  half  the  time 
required  for  inserting  secoi-d  sheets  and  carbon  paper; 
(3)  This  is  the  "  cold-hlcoded  "  feature  ;  The  vnly 
material  required  is  "  Y  and  E"  copying  paper,  at  50c. 
a  rill,  as  at^aJnst  a  i.ooo-page  copy  book,  or  I.OOO 
second  sheets  with  sufficient  carbon  paper  —  m. 
actual  saving  nf 
fully  ttO  per 
cent,  on  mater* 
iais  alone  I 
<L  Finally,  wc 
will  put  in  the 
Copier  on  thir- 
ty days'  Free 
Trial  and  let 
you  see  wheth- 
er it  makes  good."  C,"Go-aheadi"  said  the  Office 
Manager.  That's  the  word  we  want  from  yau. 

I C  Just  write  or  'phone  usi  '*MailCopier 
Catalog  334,  Sample  of  Work,  and  Special 
r  rce  Trial  Offer,  wm  mkB  y>  p^ncn  ™pta  u,  !h«it. 

NEW  YORK.        •        %hB  Smtivti  CHICAGO,        .        ig«-i4o  Wibuh  A».  CLEVELAND,  -         «ll  S<ip«I<>[  A^<.  N   B. 

ST.  LOUtl.        -        •  Bii  UKiiti  St.  nTTSBUKa,        •  711  LIbFitr  Air.  PHILADELPHIA,  .        ■        .       oi;  Arch  ». 

BO9TON.      •         -       its  fnnklin  fit,  WASHltlCTONi         •         An  Tocllih  9(,  JAN  FaANCiaCO.  HUICD  aidi.  Af-f-AtQMiiiilDn  ll, 

CANADA:    Tl»    OHitc    Specialty    MIb.    Gq,.    Ud-,    TORONTO,    MONTREAL,     WINNIPEG.    VANCOUVER 

Look  up  our  Local  Phone  Numb^fs  Specldl   Asfrncles  In   Lea^Hns  Gltlei 

Yawman  &  Erbe  Mfg.  Co.,  '^H^uJ^^m^"'*  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


knIlF. 


Exfy  to 
Renivmbet, 
"y  .nJ  E" 


Stands  (or 
Simpler 

Filing 
Mcihods 


In  wrhidK  M  »Aftn\ttn  |i1u»  atnxim  Tna  Wc-hlu  «  Wunif 


THE     WORLD'S    WORK     ADVERTISER 


TH 


5»4ATIONALf  WEE) 


KLY 


■5  When  sis  huiidred  thousind  peopl-e  urf  willing  lo  pjy  more  ihaii  U\!te  millions 

of  dollars  a  year  iar  k  publication,  theti  miut  be  sometbing  unusual  ubmil  Ihc 
publtcjtian. 

$3,120,000 

ie  the  Immense  sum  people  ^re  paying  Eor  Collier's  lliis  yeat — twice  as  miKb  u 
tfac  subscHptinn  revenue  of  any  otber  publiuiioa  in  the  world — six  Umet  «  mvcb 

as  Ihal  o(  tbe  average  monihly  p]4gd2ine. 

HOW  MUCH  DO  YOU  REALLY  KNOW  ABOUT  COLUER'S  ? 

4  You  k.DDw  th3.t  as  an  Independeat,  ligblii^  weekly,  it  has  ixcome  a  powet  lot 

(rood  cHiiensbfp— but  do  you  know  how  much  of  a  power  ? 

flYou  know  that  its  editcwials  are  Ih*  raoit  widely  quoted  ol  ttioie  in  any  Aaiat- 

can  periodica] — but  do  yeni  read  Ihrac  edilortjls? 

flYgvi  know  tbiil  ColltfT's  strikes,  wttb  all  liic  lore*  ol  its  convictions,  al  gr^Jt, 

Ijlackmail,  and  public  viu  of  every  kind,  political  t>i  social — you  tcno^i*  bow  the 

p.itiinl  medcdne  brood  are  Writhing  uiid«f  Collier'a  searchlight — but  are  you  fol- 

lowing  these  fights  Irom  ffie  i/uitfeP 

flYou  know  Coliier's  covered  the  Japanese  Wat  as  no  olEwr  fv^qt  wa?  t-m 

Covered,  Slaving  more  taea  on  the  field   [h.:ii   all    other   Ainerican   -publication* 

Cinintnneif— but  do  yoo  know  that  e-wy  'week  Collier'a  has  the  doiugi  ol  Ibc 

world  covered  oa  the  ume  scale  f 

fl  Yow  know  that  Cihson  and  Reinira[lo"i  draw  for  Collier's — do  you  know  lb«t 

Ihtse  tv>o  and  the  follcaiing  sii:  RTaxfiild  Parrish,  A.  B.Frtat,  E.  W.  Kemble, 

F.  X.  Leyeodecker,  Jerrie  Willcoi  Smith,  and  Waller  ARslelon  Clark,  aU  drjmj 

tTClusifely  for  Comer's? 

QAod,  BnaUy.  do  you  know  that  Ibe  $1,000  qoarttrly  short  riory  prlns  gltf« 

Collixi's  bti\  choice  of  Ilu  cream  of  Andean  lictJOA? 

ifiifiiatHrf  Ct'/'fi  frffoi' ar/it  n  kamitrmrly  iflmiirittid  ^*ek, 
snA  yi'iif  Hiiiittifia  aJjrn',  ind  ivi-  teill  matt y*mMh  /rtt. 


If  yi*ir   :fp(»tt/rf  tike  a  beotHti/ni 
'^Fi/ti-Tt^t  iVifki  a/Ctitirr'ir 


Colliers 


In  yrriiincto  ftdVEnlwri  pjcuc  (nenlinn  Th>  Wciklu'^  Wiimk 
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THE    VORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


* 


"Here's  Your  Hat!" 


C&rloon  by  Opper 


f JLf.    . 


(Copy^Chled ,  ignC,  Anicricin,  JdudliI.  Eiunincr}. 

The    above  ia    a  humorouj   interpret  at!  an  at  a  tiemenduusly  icrious  fact 

With  Kvera]    membern  lummarily  aakcd  lo  tcil^n,  Hvc  more  under   iniiictmcni,   and    one  dead  it) 

itale'i  priion.  an  abrupt  crisis  has  been  reached  in  ihe   Senate, 

The  situation  has  bttn  a<lmirafa)}'  lummed  up  by  p^viil    GratiBtn  Phil|i}>3,  ai  fftllowB  : 

"The  TtHson  ol  Ihe  Senj.it  [  Trri-wn  ii  a  ilrnnji  wotil.  bul  nni  ion  itr-otiB.  mthtr  loo  veak,  lo  ch«r- 
lidieriulhG  lil^dhOti  ih  ^'hkl»  ihe  Sehalc  in  l^r  VAR-Er.  re^iurcFfiil^  iitd,(?tAliE.iblt  a^tnt  i^\  ii>1i?rr«'»  tH  hfi  lie  to 
ihc  Apicricnn  pcD-pleaa  an,v  iiwading  army  f  i>iildj  be — imcrcar.i  (liiil  Endnbpuliile  Ihr  iirD»[ii'rilv  pr^'duccd  by  ^J,  a*i 
iltjt  i1  !icap4  lip-  nctiefi  Hor  ihc  ftw^ifiiicr'^sM  whnu  gri>wih  and  ivivcr  ran  only  m^an  th«  dcFfradaTai>ii  ol  the 
P»t>lf,  Pf  lh«  <4ue|l<cii  lltii  Mcnphanli,  n(   ihf  uia.Mi  luwatci  wrl^oni-'' 

"The  Sdiilon.  aiSen^cnn,  m  hni  tleted  <iy  1)ic  iwoplc — ih^y  m  t^^rleA  by  thr  'inwretu';  eiccpl  in 
eltreme  and  rare  jnd  nrgli^ble  irutancFB,  the  prciple  can  ncillkcr  c]ecr  hot  ditmiH  llwrn." 

It  i)  ihe  July  of   every  imclligeoi    American    to  get  a   gang,  Mund   undenianding  pf  these    appall- 
ing  tarts.      To   learn   (he  tCulh,  tedd   Mr,     PhLlllpii's 

"TKe  Treason  of  the  Senate" 

— ihc  moai  icalhing.  truthful  exposure  of  political  corruption  in  yean.     Now  appealing  in  th-c  April 

(^MOPOLITAN 


10  Cents 


Copr 


One 
Dollar 
a  Year 


1 


Ai  all  Newt-itand.  ot  Dirtd  (rom  die  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE,  1 789  Broidway,  N.  Y-  Ciiy. 


In  irritina  to  ^advertiMn  pleue  mentimi  Tbb  WoiLs'f  Woia 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


m 


A  Six-Months'  Advertising  Campaign 
in  Everybody's  Magazine  for  $50 


Do  you  want  more  business?     Have  you  ^50? 

l"heii  read  011 — 

NAhcy  Hanks  Suspender  and  Belt  Company 

Tiictory,  17  Cimb-y  Rirccl 

Augusta,  Maine,  Jv/f.  26,  ri^o6. 

Sirs:  Please  repeat  our  ad.  (4  lines,  S"))  t'l-il 
appeared  in  your  January  number,  in  Llie  April 
issue.  We  enclose  check  to  meet  same,  Tlie 
reason  you  have  not  heard  (roni  ua  lately  is  on 
account  of  our  January  ad.  bringing  us  so  much 
business  (hit  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  ihiuk 
of  accepting  more  at  the  time.  sO  we  wer<; 
obliged  to  "  cut  "  yim  for  a  few  months.  We 
received  several  huncire-d  replies  (not  far  from 
400)  and  did  business  with  a  large  percentage 
of  ihem.  We  hope  lo  join  you  each  month  in 
the  future,  h;iving  increased  our  c;ipaciry  in 
accordance  with  the  prospective  business  lo 
be  received  through  our  relations  with  your 
valuable  publication. 

Of  course  we  have  the  "goods,"  in  4'erifica- 
lion  of  which  we  call  your  attention  to  the  fnci 
that  one  of  our  agents,  secur-cd  through  our 
ad.  in  E7ieryltm/y's,  has  already  cleared  over 
$4,000.00,  However,  there  are  others  who 
hin-'e  the  "goods"  as  well,  and  can  have  all 
the  business  they  wan!,  unless  they  are  affiiciwd 
with  most  insatiate  greed,  by  using  your  col- 
umns judiciously,  stating  facts  con'cisely  and 
dealing  fairly  whh  patrons  they  secure. 
Very  respectfully  yonrs, 

Nanxy  Hankk  Sus.  &  Belt  Co. 

{Signed)  E.  W.  Hanks,  /Ws, 


Sand   (hid   Caupvt^    ^vIIK   Oheck   before   April   ?OtKi  nexl   to   bo   Ir^    Ctme   for   th«   Jvar\«   N\aii>|k«tf 


ADVERTISrNG   tJEPARrWENT    EVERTBODVS   MAGAZINE 
31    E*s[  ITih  5trtei,  Hev  Torfc 

Kindly  emer  my  order  (w 

Eotr<tboif's  SUtgitim.     Enclosed    pleise   find 

PiriKcnl   lor  Flru  inienioa— copr  iliirhcd. 


"Advertise  \n Mveryim/iyr Magazate and  you 
can  have  all  the  business  you  wantv"  says  Mf. 
Hanks— quotcid  above — and  some  thirty  or 
foriv  other  Classified  .Advertisers  whose  letters 
are  open  to  your  inspection. 

Uut  note  also  thai  Mr.  Hanks  says-.  "  W< 
have  iucrea.sed  our  capacity  to  lake  care  of 
prospective  business  and  hope  to  join  you 
each  month  in  the  future."  This  clear-beaded 
Y.inkee  evidently  is  not  '"taking  flyers."  bul 
is  buihfing  a  bustness. 

He  knows  that  no  one  c:m  send  a  newsa' 
man  over  a  new  territory  yW/  ertee — and  count 
that  salesman  a  very  important  brick  in  his 
bu.'iiness  structure.  He  knows  that  for  eveiy 
order  his  best  salesman,  ^rrrj-Aoi/i'V,  turns 
in.  there  are  two  awaiting  its  second  appear- 
ance. He  is  going  back  mouth  after  month 
to  make  orders  out  of  thj  otherwise  value- 
less "  good-will  "  created  by  the  first  adver- 
tisement. 

In  the  same  way,  it  is  onty  by  the  carefully 
planned  campaign  that  yini  can  hope  to  make 
advertising  the  big  thing  ibal  it  ought  to  be  in 
your  business.  We  therefore  append  an  offer 
covering  six  moiith-t'  advertising  in  Evcrybiit/'i 
Magazine — enough  to  Start  things  hummbg 
this  Spring  and  lo  keep  you  busy  throi^h 
the  Summer  months  (if  your  proposition  is  > 
gLJod  one) — for  $50,  payable  S9  inonlhly 
advance. 

Star!  with  tht  June  tmmber. 


JIdgi.  (Ix  rincs,  la.  Ihe  clitiirin]  columns  el 
. . 112.25    per  Unci   in    full 


Upon  rcccipi  of   memo.  bUI   on   rhc   ^Stti  ot   not   Rnd   each  »iccc>cdini   month  (lil-llniE  dlMDual  n   Itc   nedlird  oa 
bill  far  sluh  insenlon)  1   wiil  iiIyIbe  prampily  wbethEr  \a  rcpett  nr  in  run  nca  copit. 

Very  iruly  jaurs. 


I 


Allow  ibour  nihe  wordi  ra  iKc  line.     M«it  Ai  Eur  Uiw  ibt  nuiH  *Dd  i4Jr«t4      4  Ein^f,  4'  cinei.  fSO.     tl-.SO  per  \itvt  ■J^ttwaiLL  ' 


In  WritiB^  U  ftdverttsc^i  pleuc   mention   The   Wobld's  Wori( 


THE    WORLD'S    N^ORK    ADVERTISER 

THE  WORLD'S  WORK  FOR  MAY 

will  contain  five  noteworthy  illustrated  articles: 

Diseased  Meat  from  Chicago:  The  Criminal  Sham  of  Inspec- 
tion, by  Dr.  W.  K.  Jaques,  fonnerly  Director  of  the  Municipal 
Laboratory  and  in  charge  of  meat  inspection,  and  others. 

A  Personal  Study  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  by  Mrs.  Fraser; 
the  first  thorough  explanation  of  the  personal  cliaracteristics 
and  habits  of  this  remarkable  man,  his  household,  and  his 
relation  to  his  people. 

To    Save    Niagara    from    Ruin,  a    Duty   to    the    World,   by 

French   Strother;    with  illustrations   showing  the  defacement 
and  injury  already  wrought. 

The  Trapper,  a  Cruel  and  Criminal  Destroyer  of  Big  Game 
in  the  Northwest;  how  the  great  hunting  grounds  have 
been  despoiled  by  him.  By  W.  H.  Wright,  the  well-known 
hunter  of  big  game. 

A  Seed  Train  in  the  Middle  West,  whereby  the  farmers  are 
taught  the  best  seeds  to  plant  and  the  enormous  increase  of 
yield,  by  Eugene   P.  Lyle,  Jr. 

OTHER  ARTICLES 

The    Effeminacy    of   American    Education    and    Culture,   by 

Josephine  Conger-Kaneko. 

The  Literature  of  Unrest:  recent  books  that  show  discontent, 
and  the  remedies  they  propose. 

The  Young  Man  and  his  Savings:  practical  suggestions  about 
investments;  a  series  of  articles  that  is  attracting  much  attention. 


CouNncf  UFE     1(^11     TheWoslTd'sWork     ((  ^8»  n     The  Garden 

m  AMERICA         \A/  TARMINO  \^^         MAGAZINE 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &CO.  NEW  YORK. 


In  writinKto  xlvertiaen  please  n<ention  Thi  Wort.d'i  Wdkk 


tmatl&r'Llonky  hfil^in;  th"  very  hnmr  ■  lEv 

(lirC'miii]\kr(Ufe:rs-  jutWhij-'^m  »ni[ailk(M<l» 

Srnil  for  Nnb  IrU  aIahE    ihc    Krhrv  4li<L  Iwolc  of  4i[j]iklai>l   ihcri-Lnc  15a 
Kvluy  bbHifHl  l|4JU4e»  inJ  Blth  Ipdm  hEim  hEiadmk  of  u^in. 

M»  in  Office         If  P  T    QPV        Branch  Office 

J39W-FayettcSI-*^*^^^'^  ^  154-158  FtfliiATC- 
svRACtse,  H.y.  HEATING  CO,      New  vo»k 


Sen^  for  tatahgu^ 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO^ 

LOUISVILLE,     KY.  ^| 


IT  C0ST5  AS  MUCH 

to  apply  a  poor  or  unsuitable  varnish  as  a  good  ocw. 

>v1iik  the  difference  In  price  per  gallon  is  but    trifling. 

It  will  pay    you  to  think  iNLs  over  when  jou  gd 

around  to  tinishjng   tlie  woodwork  of  your  house. 

It    you   use    LUXEBERRV    WOOD    FINISH   for    the   general    interior   work,  and     LIQUID 

ORANITE  for  floors,  bathrncm^.   windows,  sash  and   sills,  Inside  blinds  and  outside  doora, 

lh«  result   will    be  a  deep    and    lasting  satisfaction    with  the  appearance  ol    your    woodwork. 

Drav  uia  Uneiad  we  will  mall  vod  ngrfnl  IniarmatloD  on  wood  Ilniiliiiie  ind  tiandBame  fUilsbed  luaples  ot  wood. 

BERRY   BROTHER5,  Limited 

Varnish  Manufacturers 

F^cw  York  PhiladrlphU  CniCMio  St    Lmila 

Boslim  balllmore  Cincinnati  San  Prmnflico 

Factory    and   Main  OHice,  DETROIT 
CnudUn  Faclor?.  WALKERVILLE.UNT. 

In  writinu  to  kdvvrtisiH  [tIeaM  mmtlon  Tw!  U'aBLi>'s  Wds& 


Sargent's 

Artistic 

Hardware 

eomliirea  beautv  with  ulil- 
ily.  It  b  made  iii  u  variety 
of  designs  harmonising  ulTh 
all  sclioola  of  archilecl ure 
and  siiiiahlc  fi>r  all  kinds  of 
buildings.  I[  h  dufable 
aEid  '\r.  combination  with 
Sargen  t's  Easy  ^piini;; 
Ij)ck3  will  last  and  give 
saiif^racti«ii  3s  long  >i9  ihe 
building  standi. 


A  Lo'loDbl  Dvor  Huidlc 

For  those 
who  intend 
to  build 

we  have  two  books  — 
Sargent's  BooV  of  De- 
signs— wlilch  will  prgve 
lidpful  in  the  aeltfj::! lun 
oS  lia.rd vi-A.ie ;  x\so  "Our 
Little  K«(l  Uook." 
which  M^ilains  in  i 
■unique  ■way  the  work- 
ings at  Sargent's  Easy 
Spring  I»cks.  We  send 
either  tx>uk,  O'r  boili, 
free  or  request. 


Sargent  &  Co. 

154  Leonard   Streel: 
New  York 


i^nDbjad  EKUKhean  in 
rltaliiin  Kcii3i->«.iiice) 


Mr.  Manufacturer: 

Do  You  Use 
Grinding  Wlieels? 

Have  ytju  ever  given  Carborundum 

a  fair  ii^ial  ? 

Do  you  know  that  Carborundum 

wheels  do  niore  work  in  a  day ; 

last  more  days  before  wearing  out ; 

require  less  attention, 

than  any  other  grinding  wheels 

tver  made  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 

Carborundum 

dots  not  grind  at  all — it  aits — cuis 
clean  and  fast ^-does  not  dog  up  and 
heat  the  work— does  not  require  fre- 
qutnl  dressing  to  keep  it  in  shape  — 
and  it  does  save  from  35  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  grinding  operations 
— is  doing  it  in  hundreds  of  factories 
all  over  the  world  to-day. 

Carborundum  is  made  into  grinding 
wheels  of  all  sizes  and  shapes — also 
into  sharpening  stones,  razor  hones, 
abrasive  paper  and  cloth  and  polish- 
ing powders. 

Write  for  Carbomnduin  Book — 


or 


Send  40  cents  for  Pocket  Sharpen- 
ing Stone,  in  leather  case — some- 
thing every  man  needs. 


Tbe  CarboruQdum  Company 

NIAOARA  FALLS,  N.  V. 


I 


In  vnUns  tn  advertiwri  pkav  mentinn  Thi  Womld*!  Won 


BUILDING    HELPS 


[j^«lf:s«iJI¥ 


The  Power  Behind 
^  the  Windmill 

If  you   could  oper  the  door  and  look  witUn 

the  tower  or  structure,  which  supports  many  a 
windmill,  you    would  find  the  Utile  inconspicu- 
ous   machine,    shown    in    the     picture,    which 
works    independent    of  wind    oi    weather.      Be- 
i^^ir'j  ,/,  cause  it  is    always  dependable,    it    is    preferred 
yr.-*^4,_^      by  every  user  of  water,  who  has  been   througii 
a    "windmill    experience."      If    the    owners   oi 
'■>*      ffflff?       wind    power    find    it    necessary  to    supplement 
i3f^^3^  Y  ''i^'''  "^'^'^  '^V  installing  a 

Hot  Air  Pump 

is  it  not  therefore  wise  to  profii  by  their  ex- 
perience, and  bc-for*  going  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  an  elaborate  tower  or  a  cheap  and  un- 
sightly structure,  to  investigate,  first,  the 
merits  of  the  Hot  Air  Pump  ?  It  is  a 
machine  of  low  po-WL;r,  which  cannot  ex- 
plode, 50  simple  En  construction  as  to  be 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Twentieth 
Cemury,  so  easy  of  operation  that  any 
child  can  start  or  slop  it,  as  required. 

Fractically  aatomalic,  the  cast  of  matntenaDH 
te  almost  nil :  Capacity  lOO  to  100,000  gallon*  of 
waler  per  diem.  One  of  ihesB  putnpe,  Kpiv- 
senting  A  pciman-enl  inycsiment  which  will  ffM- 
)^st    d   gtriteiation.    can    now    be    bought    »t  the 

very  low  price  of  $108.      Ucscriptive  catalogue  "  C 1  **    sent  free  on 

application, 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

Ji  Vianea  SlTCCI,  Ntw  Ynrk  ije)  Franklin  Str«t.  Rnstnn  40  Uearbarn  Street.  Ctiicapi 

Tenifnie.K.(?7i,  llavani.  fuhi  jn  N.  Tih  StMet.  Philadelphii       11  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.  S.W 

iU  fraiK  KttMt  WeM.  MimWral.  P.  (J. 


In  writiiis  tu  advertiaen  pleaie  mention  Tun  Wobld'b  WokI 


BUILDING    HELPS 


The  Solution  of 
Perfect  Sanitation 


is  exemplified  in  the 
S  V-  C  LO  Closet,  the 
conscruciion  and  action 
of  which  €nds  at  once 
all  the  subtle  dangers  ai 
disease  arising  from  im- 
proper cleansing;  the 
escape  of  sewer  gis ;  the 
iihsorption  of  poison  by 
tite  materiiil  of  which 
rornmon^^losets  are  made 
(iron  for  instance);  and 
the  gradual  discolorarion  of  those  interior 
parts  which  furnish  a  prolific  hrcedin^- 
ground  for  miUions  of  death-dealing  bacillt. 
The  action  of  the  SY-CLO  is  two-fold. 
Besides  the  copious  flush  of  water,  there 
is  an  irresistible  syphonic  action,  which, 
tike  a  powerful  pump,  lirerally  puUs  the 
contents  through  ihe  outlet  channel,  cleans- 
ing, scouring,  polishing  as  it  goes,  leaving 
the  INSIDE  of  the  pipe  as  clean  and 
smooth  as  a  china  bowl.  And  this  is 
a  truism  because  the  SY-CLO  is  solidly 
constj-ucted  of  china— ;?««  "'Aj/^  ^Jiiaa — 
without  joint  or  break  or  rough  place 
inside  or  out  to  furnish  lodgment  for  din 
or  disease  eernt>> 


Examine  your  closet;  if  ii  is  made  of 
enameled  iron  oi  has  just  an  ordinary  flush, 
discard  it  at  the  first  opportunity  for  a 
Sy-CLO.  y'our  doclar  pays  ihe  bUL  If 
you  are  building  a  house  or  buying  one. 
Insist  un  SV-CLO  Closets  with  the  trade 
mark  name  burned  tn  the  chini.  The 
fact  that 


Closets  cost  but  little  more  than  other 
closets — -that,  with  ordinary  care,  they  wUl 
last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which  they  are 
installed,  leaves  no  further  excuse  for  sewer 
sickness.  Ask  the  plumber.  A  book  on 
"Household  Health"  mailed  free  if  you 
send  the  name  of  your  plumber 

Lavatories  of  ivery  size  and  design 
made  of  iiic'  same  material,  and  tm  the 
same  prindjtlt-,  as  the  SV-CLO. 

POTTERIES  SEIiINC  COMPANY. 

Trenton.  N.  J. 


Sl-CLO 

Closet  cut 
in  half 
showing  iht 
interior 

construction 


JVote  the 
deep  water 
seal,  making 
the  escape 
of  gas 
impossible 


In  writing  to  advertiien  ptoaar  mention  Thk  WnitLO>  WosK 


BUILDING     HELPS 


•vr-—'~  -!gg 


The  Power  Behind 
the  Windmill 

If  you   could  open  the  door   and  look  wilbin 
the  tower  or  struclure,  which   supports  many  s 
windmill,  you   would  find  the   little   incon&pioi- 
ous    machine,    shown    in    the      picture,    which' 
works    independent    of  wind    or    weather.     Be- 
ti^^rir'j  ,f»  cause  it  is   alwaj's  dependablie,    it     is    preferred 
by  every  user  ol  water,  who   has  been  through 
a    "wind-mill   expefience."      If    the    owners  of 
wind    power    find    it    necessary  to    supplement 
their  mills  by  installing  a 

Hot  Air  Pump 

is  it  not  therelore  wise  to  profit  by  their  «-i 
perience,  3ticl  before  going  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  an  elaborate  tower  or  a  cheap  and  un- 
sightly slructure.  to  investigate,  first,  the 
merits  of  the  Hot  Air  Punip:  It  is  i 
machine  of  low  power,  which  cannot  ei- 
plode,  M  simple  in  construction  as  to  be' 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  so  easy  of  operation  that  aoy 
child  can  start  or  stop  it,  as  reqiiired. 

Ptaclically  aat  Omat  Ic,  the  cost  <?f  [DuntniaD^* 
is  almost  ail:  Capmcity  I  do  to  loo/yon  g^oct  i^ 
water  per  diem.  One  of  these  pomps,  t^n- 
senliiiR  a  peinianejit  itiveatment  irluch  Til!  »0 
latt  A  gene  rat  inn,  can  now  be  bought  U  it* 
very  Iq-»-  price  <t\  tip8-      I>cscriptivcC4lal6gue  •"  CI  "    seol  frte  " 


''1..=^       application 


Rider=Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

j;  WaiTFn  StrerL,  >'<u  Vurk  ]j<>  Fnnlilm  .Slicel.  Itoslos  to  Dtarbam  Stnci.  OiofD 

TMiienlf.kiy  7L,  Hjvani,  tul>»  t"  N.  7lh  Slrtcl,  Fhiladtlphia       li  Pin  Str»n,  S^dlHl.  N.  S* 

jjt  LniR  Hlffcl  Wr^t,  Mnntrrjl,  P.  0- 


In  wiixiu)!  Ui  odverticen  vleaie  mention  Thh  Wobld'i  Wokk 


BUILDING    HELPS 


The  Solution  of 
Perfect  Sanitation 


is  exemplified  in  the 
SY-CLO  Closet,  the 
construction  and  action 
of  which  ends  at  once 
all  [lie  subtle  dangers  of 
disease  arising  from  im- 
proper cleansing;  the 
escape  of  sewer  gas ;  the 
absorption  of  poison  by 
the  material  oF  which 
cominon  closets  are  made 
(iron  for  instance);  and 
the  gradual  discoloration  of  those  interior 
parts  which  furnish  a  prolific  breeding- 
ground  for  millions  of  death-dealing  bacilli. 
The  action  of  the  SY-CLO  is  two-fold. 
Besides  the  copious  flush  of  water,  there 
is  an  irresistiblie  ^j-phonic  action,  which, 
like  a  powerful  pump,  literally  pulls  the 
contents  through  the  outlet  channel,  cleans- 
ing, scouring,  polishing  as  it  goes,  leaving 
the  INSIDE  of  the  pipe  as  clean  and 
smooth  as  a  china  bowl.  And  this  is 
a  truism  t>e<:ayse  the  SY-CLO  b  solidly 
constructed  of  c\\\n^— pure  wkiie  china — 
without  joint  or  break  or'  rough  place 
itlsidc  or  out  to  furnish  lod^m^iit  for  dirt 
m  disease  germs. 


Examine  your  closet ;  if  it  is  made  of 
enameled  iron  or  has  just  an  ordinary  flush, 
dlscaril  it  at  the  first  opportunity  for  a 
SV-CLO.  y<}ur  doctor  pays  (he  bill.  If 
you  are  building  a  house  or  buying  one, 
insist  on  J>V-CLO  Closets  with  the  trade 
mark  name  burned  \n  the  china.  The 
fact  that 


Closets  cost  but  little  more  than  other 
closets — that,  with  ordinary  care,  they  will 
last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which  ihey  are 
installed,  leaves  no  further  excuse  for  sewer 
sickness.     Ask  the  plumber.     A  book  on 

Household  Health"  mailed  free  if  you 
send  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lai'ulories  of  tvery  iise  and  design 
made  of  ihc  same  vtalerial,  and  an  Ike 
same principk.  as  ihf  SV'CLO. 

POTTEJUES  SELLING  COMPANY, 
Trenlon.  N.  J.. 


SY-CLO 

Closet  cut 
in  half 
skoivin^  iht 
interior 
construction 


Note  the 
deep  teaur 
$eal,  making 
the  escape 
of  gas 
impossible 


In  Wfitiiic  to  advaniMn  ptatMe  mentioii  Th*  Wnaut'ii  Wokil 


BUILDING    HELPS 


The  Power  Behind 
the  Windmill 

If  you   could  open  the  door   and  iook  widuD 
the  tower  or  structure,  which   supports  many  i 
windmill,  you    would  find  the   little   inconspicu- 
ous   machine,    shown    in     the      picture,    which 
works    ind<;pendent    of  wind    or    weather*     Be- 
cause it  is    always  dependable,    it     is    preferred 
by  every  user  of  water,  who  has  been  through 
a    "wind-mill    experience."      If    the    owners  of 
wind     power    find    it    necessary  to    supplemem 
their  mills  by  installing  a 

Hot  Air  Pump 

iji  it  not  therefore  wise  to  profit  by  their  ei- 
perienct!,  and  before  going  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  an  elaborate  tower  or  a  cheap  and  un- 
sightly structure,  to  investigate,  firs!,  tbe 
merits  of  the  Hot  Air  Punip?  It  '^s^ 
machine  of  low  power,  which  cannot  « 
plode,  so  simple  in  construction  as  tot* 
one  of  the  wonders  oE  the  Twentieth 
Century,  so  easy  of  operation  that  anj 
child  can  start  or  stop  it.   as  required. 

Pr3Ctica.lly  nato-matic,  the  cost  (rf  maiiiteniin^ 

19  almost  nil:    Capacilj'  TOO  to  jc>Q,c>00  gaUom  <^ 

waier  per  diem.      Ont  of  these    pamps,  wpi* 

scTiIiitg  a  pennanent  inveslment  vhich  will  e» 

la^c   a  generation,    can    nc-w    be   bou^bt  «1  th' 

very  low  price  of  JioS.      Descriptive catilogue  "  CI  "   seni  (rw  i» 

"^  —-      appl  i  ca  tion , 

Rider=  Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

li  WanenStieei,  ^iw  Yoik  ly,  Fianklin  &l[«l,  PflJCm  v  P»arlxini  Slrfri,  Uis^: 

Tenitnie-Rtvyi,  Hiviiu,  Cuha  jq  N.  7lh  Su«^  Philadelpliii       ii  Pitt  Slrcet,  Sydnej,  ^.i■' 

ij*  Ciaig  Btrtn   Wc'i,  Montrnl,  P,  p.  i 


In  miUDB  Ui  adverXuen  v^ease  mention  Ihh  Wobld'b  WoNt 


BUILDING    HELPS 


The  Solution  of 
Perfect  Sanitation 


IS  exemplified  in  the 
S  Y  -  C  L  O  Closet,  the 
cun&truction  and  aciion 
of  whicK  ends  ai  once 
all  the  subtle  dangers  of 
disease  arising  from  im- 
proper cleansing;  the 
escape  of  ^ewer  gas;  the 
absurptson  of  poison  by 
the  materia]  of  which 
commonclasets  are  made 
(iron  for  instance);  and 
the  gradual  discoloraiion  of  those  interior 
parts  which  furnish  a  prolific  breeding- 
ground  for  millions  of  death-dealing  bacilli. 
The  action  of  the  SY-CLO  is  two-fold. 
Besides  the  copious  fliish  of  water,  there 
is  an  irresistible  syphonic  action,  which, 
like  a  powerful  pump,  literally  pulls  the 
contents  through  the  outlet  channel,  cleans- 
ing,  scouring,  polishing  as  it  goes,  leaving 
the  INSIDE  of  the  pipe  as  clean  and 
smooih  as  a  china  bowl.  And  this  is 
a  Cruism  because  the  SY-CLO  is  solidly 
constructed  of  china — ptir^  ivhiU  china — 
without  joint  or  hreak  or"  rough  place 
in$]de  or  out  to  furnish  lodgment  for  dirt 
or  disease  sermi. 


Examine  your  dosec;  if  it  is  mad«  of 

enameled  iron  or  has  just  an  ordinary  flush, 
discard  it  at  the  first  opportunity  for  a 
SY-CLO.  Your  dodcr  pavi  Ike  Uu.  If 
you  are  building  a  house  or  buying  one. 
insist  on  SY-CLO  Closets  with  the  trade 
mark  name  burned  in  the  china.  The 
fact  that 


Closets  cost  but  little  more  than  other 
closets — that,  with  ordinary  care,  they  witi 
last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which  they  are 
installed,  leaves  no  further  excuse  for  sewer 
sickness.  A^k  the  plumber.  A  book  on 
"Household  Health"  mailed  free  if  you 
send  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lavaiorits  of  ivery  sise  and  design 
made  of  (he  same  maieriai,  and  en  /Ae 
lame  principle ,  as  the  SY-CLO. 

POTTERIES   SEIXmC  COMFANV. 

Trenton.  N.  J. 


SY-CLO 
Closet  cut 
in  half 
shamng  tht 
interior 
Construction 


Note  the 
^eep  mater 
seal,  making 
the  escape 
of  gas 
impossible 


In  wtitiiis  to  •dvertuon  pleue  mention  Thr  Woild**  Wqili; 
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The  Power  Behind 
the  Windmill 

If  you  could  open  the  door  and  look  within 
the  lower  or  structure,  which  supports  many  a 
wmdinill,  you  "would  iiad  the  little  inconspioi- 
oijs  machine,  shown  in  the  picture,  which 
works  independent  of  wind  or  weather.  Be- 
cause it  is  always  dependable,  it  is  preferred 
by  every  user  of  water,  who  has  been  through 
a  "  wind-mill  experience."  If  tJie  owners  of 
wind  power  find  it  necessary  to  supplement 
their  mills  by  installing  a 

Hot  Air  Pump 

is  it  not  therefore  wise  to  profit  by  their  ex- 
perience, and  before  going  to  the  expense  of 
erecting  an  elahorale  tower  or  a  cheap  and  uo- 
s-ightly  structure,  to  investigate,  first,  ihc 
merits  of  the  Hot  Air  Punip?  It  is  a 
machine  of  low  power,  which  cannot  ei- 
plode,  so  simple  in  construction  as  to  be 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Twentieth 
Cetitury,  so  easy  of  operation  that  any 
child  can  start  or  stop  it,  as  required. 

Practically  autOTTiaiic,  the  cost  of  maintenauM 
]s  almost  ni.1;  Capacity  loo  to  IDo.ooo  gallons  d 
water  per  diern.  One  of  these  poTnps,  rppr* 
seTlling  a  pennanent  inveslme-nt  nhlch  will  onl- 
last    a   goneialion,    can    now    be   bought   at  t}it 

very  low  price  of  tio8.      Descriptive  catalogue  "CI"   sent  free  oo 

applicalion, 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

35  Wirren  Sireel,  New  York  1J9  Franklin  Slrt*t,  Boston  40  Dearborn  Stnel.  Chicago 

Tenifaie.Rcy  71,  Kivani.  Culii  40  V.  Tih  Siren,  Philadelphia       »»  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  N.  S.*'. 

ij«  Craig  Street  West.  Montreal.  P.  Q. 


Id  wiitina  lu  advertisen  pleaie  meotioa  TuH  World'!  Worn 
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BUILDING    H  ELPS 


The  Solution  of 
Perfect  Sanitation 


is  exemplified  in  the 
SV-CLO  Closet,  the 
construction  and  action 
of  which  ends  at  nnce 
all  the  siibtEe  dajigers  of 
disease  arising  from  im- 
proper cleansing;;  the 
escape  of  sewet  gas;  the 
absorption  of  poistvn  by 
the  material  of  which 
common  close tsare  made 
(iron  for  instance);  and 
the  gradual  discoloration  of  those  interior 
parts  which  furnish  a  piolific  breeding- 
ground  (ortnillions  of  d«ath-dealing  bacilli. 
The  action  of  the  SV-CLO  is  two-fold. 
Besides  the  copious  flu§h  of  water,  there 
is  4n  irresistible  syphonic  fiction,  which, 
like  a  powerful  pump,  literally  pulls  the 
contents  through  the  outlet  channel,  cleans- 
ing, scouring,  polishing  as  it  goes,  leaving 
the  INSIDE  of  the  pipe  as  clean  and 
smooth  as  a  china  bowl.  And  this  is 
a  truism  because  the  SV-CLO  is;  solidly 
constructed  of  china — pure  white  china — 
without  joint  oi  break  or  rough  place 
insid«  or  one  to  furnish  lodgment  imt  din 
or  disease  gettni. 


Examine  your  closet-,  if  tl  is  made  of 
enameled  iron  or  has  ^ust  an  ordinary  flush, 
discard  it  at  the  first  opportunity  for  a 
SY-CLO.  Your  doHor  pays  ih*  Mil.  If 
you  are  building  a  house  or  buying  one, 
insist  on  SV-CLO  Closets  with  the  trade 
m»rk  name  burned  in  the  china.  The 
fact  that 


Closets  cost  but  little  more  than  other 
closets — that,  with  ordinary  care,  they  will 
last  3S  long  as  the  house  in  which  they  are 
installed,  leaves  no  further  excuse  for  sewer 
sickness-.  Ask  the  plumber.  A  book  or 
"Household  Health"  mailed  free  if  you 
send  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

I.avatoriti  of  I'jery  size  and  deiign 
made  of  the  same  matirial,  and  ott  the 
samf  principU,  as  the  SV-CLO. 

POTTERIES    SELLINC  COMPANY. 
Trenton.  H-  J. 


SY'CLO 

Closet  cut 
in  half 
shamng  tk§ 
interior 
construction 


Note  the 
deep  fPater 
seal,  making 
the  escape 
of  gas 
impossible 


In  writing  to  sdirartiMn  pl«uc  mention  Thh  WntiLO'ii  WomK 


BUILDING    HELPS 


The  Power  Behind 
the  Windmill 

If  you  could  open  the  door  and  look  witlUD 
the  tower  or  structure,  which  supports  many  x 
windmill,  you  would  find  the  little  inconspicii- 
ous  machine,  shown  In  the  picture,  whidi 
works  independent  of  wind  or  weather.  Be- 
^^w^j  .r^  cause  it  is  always  dependable,  it  is  prefened 
(^■^C.  by  every  user  of  water,  who  has  been  thrDugti 
a  "wind-mill  experience."  If  the  owners  ti\ 
wind  power  find  it  necessary  to  suppletnal 
their  mills  by  installing  a 

Hot  Air  Pump 

is  it  not  ibtTcfore  wise  to  profit  by  their  a* 
peridnci;,  and  before  going  to  the  expense  d 
erecting  an  elaborale  lower  or  a  cheap  and  im- 
sij^htly  sirucluie.  to  investigate,  lira,  the 
iiitrits  of  the  Hot  Air  Pump?  It  is  i 
machine  of  low  power,  which  cannot  ei 
piode,  50  simple  in  construction  as  to  be 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  so  easy  of  operation  thai  aoy 
child  can  start  or  stop  it,  as  required. 

Practically  aulomalic,  the  cost  of  nuintenUiM .' 

is  utmost  nil :  Capacity  i<m  to  100,000  giilaol  d 
water  per  di-em.  One  of  these  pumps,  r^* 
bvntiiig  ^  pettnaneni  invescmenl  vhk-h  nil]  v^' 
la^^t  i  gencTstion,  can  now  1>e  bought  u  tt' 
i^\  v«ry  low  pike  fti  J|o8.  DestriplU-e  catalogue  ••  C I  "  sent  free  « 
''Ls.      applies  lion,  1 

Rider^Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

Ij  W«ren  Siren,  N»»  York  ly,  Frmklin  Slrtet.  Roslon  40  Durbrjni  Sd«W.  Oia«?f 

T«ijrnit-Rev  Ji.  Hivma,  Ciph*  jqN.  jth  Siimi.  Fhil»delphu       11  Pitt  StrHi.  Sydiu?,  >".  S* 

J31,  Cnig  StTfei   Wni,  Munlrcil,  P.  Q^ 


In  imuntf  tu  adveniien  [ikkse  mmtinn  Thb  World'!  WottR 


BUILDING    HELPS 


The  Solution  of 
Perfect  Sanitation 


U  exemplified  in  the 
S  Y  -  C  L  O  Closet,  ibe 
ccnsiruction  2nd  action 
of  which  ends  at  once 
all  the  subtle  dangers  of 
disease  arisiiiE  frotti  im- 
proper cleansing;  the 
escape  of  sewer  gas ;  the 
absurption  of  poison  by 
the  material  of  which 
Common  closets  are  made 
(iron  for  instance);  and 
the  gradual  diBCoioration  of  those  interior 
parts  which  Furnish  a  prolific  breedin^- 
Efound  for  millions  of  dcath-dealinE  bacilli. 
The  action  of  the  SV-CLO  is  two-fold. 
Besittes  the  copious  flush  of  water,  there 
is  an  irresistible  syphonic  aciion,  which, 
like  a  powerful  pump,  literally  pulls  the 
contents  through  the  outlet  channel,  cleans- 
ing, scDLiring,  polishing  as  It  goes,  leaving 
the  INSIDE  of  the  pipe  a$  clean  and 
stnooth  as  a  china  bowl.  And  this  is 
a  truism  because  the  SY-CLO  is  solidly 
gonstj-ucled  of  china—/'""  i*^'-'^  china— 
without  joint  or  break  or  rough  place 
inside  or  out  to  furnish  lodgment  for  din 
or  disease  eerint. 


Examine  your  closet ;  if  it  is  made  of 
enameled  iron  or  has  just  an  ordinary  flush, 
discard  it  at  the  first  opportunity  for  a 
SV-CLO.  Ymir  doctor  pays  ihe  bill.  If 
you  are  building  a.  house  or  buying  one, 
insist  on  Sv-CLO  Closets  with  the  trade 
mark  name  burned  in  the  china.  The 
fact  th^t 


Closets  cost  but  little  more  than  other 
closets — that,  with  ordinary  care,  they  will 
last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which  they  are 
insiaileJ,  leaves  no  further  excuse  for  sewer 
sickness.  Ask  the  plumber.  A  book  on 
"HousphoM  Health"  mailed  free  if  you 
send  the  name  of  your  plumber. 

Lavatories  of  tvcry  size  and  design 
made  of  ifif  same  inaUrial,  and  en  (he 
sanir  frinnplc^  as  ihe  SY-CLO. 

POTTERIES   SELLING   COMPANY, 

TreatQD.  N.  J. 


SY'CLO 

Closet  cut 
in  half 
skojping  th* 
interior 
construction 


\ 


Note  the 
deep  water 
seal,  making 
the  escape 
of  gas 
impossible 


In  writinc  to  tdTortiaan  plcaae  mention  Thr  Woaio'ii  WoKi; 


The  Power  Behind 
the  Windmill 

If  you  could  upen  t!ie  dcxir  and  look  witbii 
the  Cower  or  struclure,  which  supports  many  a 
windmill,  you  would  find  the  little  inconspicu- 
ous machine,  shown  in  ihe  picture,  which 
woiks  independent  of  wind  oi  weather.  Be- 
'^i*f~',  ,fa  cause  it  is  always  dependable,  it  is  pTcfcned 
,^_  by  every  User  of  water,  who  has  been  through 
a  "  wind-mill  expericTice,"  li  the  owners  o( 
wind  power  find  it  necessary  to  supplement 
their  mills  by  inslalling  a 

Hot  Air  Pump 

is  it  not  therefore  wise  to  profit  by  their  tx- 
perience,  and  before  going  to  I  he  expense  o( 
erecting  an  elaborate  tower  or  a  cheap  and  un- 
sightly slructure,  to  invesrigate,  first,  the 
merits  of  the  Hot  Air  Pump?  It  is  a 
machine  of  low  power,  which  cannot  ex- 
plode, so  simple  in  construction  as  to  be 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Twentieth 
Century,  so  easy  of  operation  that  any 
child  can   start  or  stop  it,  as  required. 

Praaically  Aulomatic,  the  cost  of  mainleiuncc 

h  almost  nil;   Capacity  loo  to  toc,p-?o  gatloM  of 

water  per  diem.      One  o(  these   pomps,   repr*- 

.   senting  a  permanent  investineni  which  tjUt  «m 

lasi    a  gi^neraiion.  can  now   b«  bought   at  At 

very  low  price  of  |io8.      Destripiive  calalngue  "CI"   sent  free  M 

'^^      application, 

Rider'Ericsson  Engine  Co. 

J  J  Win-esi  5mi|,  New  Yoik  ijg  FnuiWn  Siriei,  Ho»itin  (q>  l>Mrl»-»n  Sdvfi,  Chic4c« 

TcEiicnlE-Rey  71,  llavmiu,  Cuba  40  N.  ;tli  Sited,  Phili-dalphu       ■>  fin  S<icit,  Sydnc),  H.  S-l^ 

ij4CnvS*'^^  W«l.  MontfTdl,  p.  Q, 


Jl 
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BUILDING    HELPS 


The  Solution  of 
Perfect  Sanitation 


I 

■ 

I 


I 


ti 


i^  exemplilieil  in  ihe 
SY-CLO  Closet,  the 
construction  and  action 
of  which  ends  at  once 
all  the  subtle  dangers  of 
disease  arisJnE  from  im- 
proper cleansing;  the 
esLiipe  of  sewer  gas ;  the 
absorption  of  poison  by 
the  material  of  which 
common  closets  are  made 
(iron  for  instance);  and 
the  gradual  discoloration  of  those  interior 
parts  which  furnish  a  prolific  breeding- 
ground  for  millions  of  dcarh^dealing  bacilli. 
The  acjion  of  the  SY-CLO  is  two-fold. 
Besides  the  copious  flush  of  water,  there 
is  an  irresis-tible  syphonic  action,  which, 
like  a  powerful  pump,  literally  puUi  the 
contents  through  the  outlet  channel,  cleans- 
itig,  scouring,  polishing  as  it  goes,  leaving 
the  INSIDE  of  the  pipe  as  clean  and 
smooth  as  a  china  bowl.  And  this  is 
a  truism  because  the  SV-CLO  is  solidly 
constructed  of  china — pure  white  china — 
without  jioint  or  break  or  rough  place 
inside  or  out  to  furnish  lodgment  for  dirt 
or  disease  germs. 


Examine  your  closet;  if  it  is  made  of 
enameled  iron  or  has  just  an  ordinary  dujh, 
discard  it  at  the  first  opportunity  for  a 
SY-CLO.  Yiiur  dottor  pan  ilie  bill.  If 
you  are  building  a  house  or  buying  one, 
insist  on  SY-CLO  Closets  with  the  trade 
mark  name  burned  in  the  china.  The 
fact  that 


Closets  Cost  but  little  more  than  other 
closets — ihal,  with  ordinary  care,  they  will 
last  as  long  as  the  house  in  which  they  are 
installed,  leaves  no  further  excuse  for  sewer 
sickness.  Ask  the  plumber.  A  book  on 
"Household  Health"  mailed  free  if  you 
send  the  name  of  your  plumber, 

Lavaloriea  of  tvcry  size  and  design 
viade  of  Uu  same  mattHal,  and  en  the 
same  firijsn'pU,  as  Ihe  SV-CLO. 

POTTERIES  SOXING  COMPANY, 
Trenlon,  N.  J. 


SY-CLO 

Cioset  cut 
in  half 
showing  th$ 
interior 
construction 


T^ote  the 
deep  ipater 
seal,  making 
the  escape 
of  gas 
impossible 
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BUILDING    HE  LPS 


3 


The  President  Begins  War 


on  Tuberculosii.  Iisun  orders  to  protect  government 
emptoyees,  etc.  We  started  this  war  ren  years  ago 
by  reL'ummending  light  and  proper  ventilation  as 

THE  BEST  PREVENTATIVES 


[for  this   and  other  disease. 


THE   ROYAL  VENTILATOR    BOOKLET 


"Keys  to  Health  and  Success" 


SHOULD  BE  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  EVERY 
OWNER  AND  MANUFACTURER.  IT 
WILL  GIVE  YOU  THE  MAIIES  OF 
HUNDREDS  OF  SATISFIED  CUSTOM- 
ERS AND'  LARGE  CONCERNS  USING 
THEM  FROM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA. 

H'rUt  Ml,    U  fan  behad/er  Ihr  atking- 


ROYAL  VENTIUTOR  &  MFG.  CO. 

411  Locust  street  PHILADELPHIA 


Builders'  Directory 


MANTELS  AND  TILES 

PHILA.  &  BOSTON  PACE  BRICK  CO..  Boiton.  Mass. 

McCLAMROCK  MANTEL  CO.,  Greensboro.  N.  C 

GREENHOUSE  BUILDERS 

LORD  &  BURNHAM  CO..  1135  Broadway,  Ntw  York  Oty 
niTCHINOS  &  CO.,  1170  Broadway,  New  York  Cily 
PIERSON  U-BAR  CO.,  4lh  Ave.  &  23d  St,  New  York  City 

■   ELECTRIC  LIGHT  PLANTS 

RICHARDSON  ENGINEERING  CO.,  Hartford,  Cl. 

SASH,  DOORS,  ETC. 

WILLER  MFC.  CO..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Practical  Book 

for 

Home  Builders 

By  PRICE  &  JOHNSON 


HOME  BUILDING 
AND  FURNISHING 

AN  invaluable  and  com- 
prehensive little  man' 
ual,  giving  concisely  and 
clearly  ideas  on  how  to 
build  and  at  least  a  hun- 
dred suggestions  on  home 
furnishing.  100  illustra- 
tions add  to  its  practical 
value. 

Price  net,  $1.00 

(POSTAGE  10  CENTSt 
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DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  iCtt  NEW  YoRK. 


In  writinE  to  advertiaen  plcaie  mention  Thb  World's  Work 


I 


v\m^Nt\tt.t^ 


For  HOUSECLEANING 

IB  SIMPI.V  WOS'DCHFI'I,.  bp,'amc  n  llulc  ehil.l  t'a.u 
roiifiw  your  I'lttcio,  yiiriiHiirnuzKl  IVumlivurt  by  Ju'.l  wijilng 
ttiesurdu'o  nilJt  ik('li»li  niiiLaLt'iied  wtlli  IL     WtiL-awcBuy 
nrnew,  we  mAin  iIiilI  ctie  vluolu  lrti.'riur  ot  your  huUfc, 
from  the  p»rlor  lo  Ihe  tUtlieii.  (nun  r.  Sl.ooo  riaiifl  to 
a  SOc.   K'tclipq  Cbilr,  wiU   gllatcu  <.'xat'ily  lllte  ntw, 
hj  just  willing  ths  eurtik'u  &a  cIkiiu'i  dusllDi?  n'lLli  a 
dodi.      It  will  dmiv  gfimj.  linMy  miitli-r  (nini  cutv 
Qook,  comer  lati-l  crevice  fltnl  cany  U  Kwa)-,  leavlnR- 
the  iurlncefimooLti.eaiiltary  und  withti  lieHuUfol.  Iiigli 

glDtsy  DGWlieBB. 

THIITK  OF   ITS     rm  not   n  Titmlnb.  anil 
Ctii>rG's  no  drying  Co  nnit  for.  mi  acltkliiGM,  rni4»<.  bni<:h 
or  cauB.  aad  U"  tijwn'iiyc  iioiiiti.Ts  Ui  Initlicr  wlili.    Vbc 
it  on  your  i^iciuru  Jrnaic*,  Jancy  gijl"!  HibIp',  <-liimi!ijllcrs, 
QtQ.,    and   yiiii   will  nil  nolhins   Imt   ili'llghlful  rc-^ultH-: 
nothing  but  good, 

ABOVE  AI.Ii.  don't  ht^eilnte  to  urn;  It  on  your  tiiujint 
Pl&DO  mnlii^n  mul  d<.-uk''ta  luu  it  lo  ietp  lri!truin«iitft  Ioi^IeIiik 
new,    Wrlii.'  ua  tor  iinxili, 

NEW  BOTTLE,  4  OUNCES,  25c. 

13  oiinccB,  rJtc,     A  iJlc.  l«->tL]i-  i-THIri'ly  leniiv-oli-^  rlin  bv.thkl-  himif.     At  Drug- 

Kial".  (:»™-irB.  KnnlnBfi'  unil  Fuffllluni  rteulera. 
BUFFALO  BftclALTY  OC.  »9  CLUtUtT  By,,  BUFFALO,   N.  V- 


'^V 


^-^    M 


lilPfcHiLD  CAN 
APPLY  IT 


FREE 
SAMPLE 
BOTTLE 

uli^nnia  uiii  we  vill  irijijl.  y on.  b 
trial  tNtUoenunl;  [ret. 


Economy  of   Steam 
MeaL  ns    StSL ving    of    CoolI 

Don'i  viaitt     stFim     in     yiiur    hraiing    plant, 
dry  room,  or  wherever  you   want    low   preuure. 


Mason 

Reducing 

Valves 


allow  you  tu  regulate 
and  maintain  ati  rver\ 
prcsaiite  ol  steam,  air, 
or  tvaier. 

Changei  in  tlie  initial 
prcas-urc  do  no*  adfct  it. 

EEuirt  adjustment  is 
made  passible  by  care- 
ful and  accurate   warVinanBhip. 

Wrl«o  Vm  for  InfomiBtlon 

Slating  your  needs,  Wc  will  send 
our  caialoguf  and  aniwer  any  in- 
quiries peraunally. 

MASON  RECVLATDR.CO. 

Bv^laiit  M11.BS.,  U.S.A. 
For  ulfi  all  civfr  tht   worH- 


Ihe   minuLP   you    introdjce    into    your 
lvuiii»  iliegenuin.«  Irtiptoved  Sclt-Actihg 

HARTSHORN 

Shade  Rollers 

the    kind    which  require   no   lack*,"  ycur 
^liade  (rvublcB  ceaM. 

Every  roElcr  is  warraoced  to  act  Hghc. 
und  a  suhstantial  reputation  at  aver  <iF(\'- 
HvG  year)  backs  up  this  atateincni.  If  (he 
label  do^s  not  beir  the  icTipt  iignaiurr 
of  Stewart  HartihoTS  it  i)  not  ■  getiuine 
H  ana  horn. 

Sold  in  good  starei  ereiywhere. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


In  irnlhic  Co  adverLum  plnac  mmiDaa  Tai  Wohld's  Wobk 


^r 


Thernoai^  mbd^rn ream 

in  the  muderu  hou«p 

is  eguippptf  vriih 


V 


.  r* 


^^  W)RCh:i.AIN  E\AMIlF-.l>B.vrH&. 

j^HT  t' ON'K-plECEl-AVyLTOHlES  k 

T  /IF 


:^Z 


A  MODERN  BATHROOM 
IS  THE  KEY  TO  HOME  COMFORT 

In  the  bathroom  are  centered  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
modern  home,  '^Jtwiiterf'Ware  makes  the  bathroom  a  delight,  a  pleasui'C, 
a  continuous  source  of  pride  ;n  possession,  and  use.  The  white  purity  of 
its  china-like  surface  is  sanitary  perfection  —  health  insurance  for  your 
family — and  the  first  aid  inthemakingofthe"Homcldeal.""Sta»d«K('  Por- 
celain Enameled  Baths  and  One-Piece  Lavatories  are  a  necessity  to  the 
new  home  and  indispensable  in  modernizing  the  old.  A  house  equtppeid 
with  it  is  strictly  modem  and  sanitary.  Its  cost  is  well  within  the 
range  of  economy,  and  its  beauty  will  satisfy  the  most  luxurious  tastes. 

OurllXI-pai;«!  Hi)"!;,  "MOriERN  BATH  ROOMS."  rel^  vim  hojv  iri  Disn.  ■hiivara  arranccvniir  bnthmioiTi, 
nJibX  M1>Lj;^tral>c^  many  ti'jLif  FTuI  jind  iat'.Tpensfv^  b^  well  JI5  luxurl-i^u^  TDchTn^t  ^hi.'^irg  llic  cj^t  'A  <^>rlk  fittvft'  Bn 
di^tiH,  ine^thEr  wllh  manv  hinit  on  deer)  Fa  I  ion,  tlllne.  etc.  It  Is  riic  mo&l  compMe  ■nd  beiulllul  tvmklo  ever 
lisuFd  an  the  sul-kfl-  FPRE  Tor^li  ctrits  c-n^tlaGdnd  rh-e  nanic  ol  ytsnt  tlgirlvrsnlarchlln:!  (if  iclEClndj. 
The  ABOVE  FIXTURES,  tJc-^lcr  POT  can  be  puichiaed  (rom  anj  plumber 
ftt  a  cent  ■Uprf'VlffnitHT^?  tllWi-Ofl — not  counfifLjf  -freight,  labor  or  [lirtinfr 
Ci4UTfQN :  ElXrv  pt^ct  nf  gernrlnt  T^Kt^af  Ware  trars  rriir  ^SUwJun^  "  Crcen  anj  C^J-!"  guaiontet  Jahft,  ani 
Koi  Ml  imdt-mark  tt—tuif  mil  nn  IhrauUiilf.  IJnItii  l/it  lAI  and  liadr^mark  are  onlhtfiiluit  till  not  ^RaMtf* 
ff^flre.     /T^u"  Mvi^litute^ — the^i  an  all  Inferior  unA  unit  toii  yrsii  irwfv  in  the  /rtj^  ^ 

Address  Standard  AmilBTB IKfe, Co.  Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh.  U.  S.  A. 

Ottlcpa  Bud  S^homoDiiift  In  N(>w  Ycirlt :  VmUhT  Knllillnc,  3a>S1  Weat  Sin  tttreat 
LoDiloD,  I^nKlanil,  BS  Uvlbom  Vtadiict,  K.  O, 
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THE    WORLD'S    WORK 


The 

WEIN2 

Way 

I  of  Preserving 
The  Heinz  Way  of  preserving  is  truly 
a  perfected  art,  so  remarkable  is  it   for 
retaining  the  exquisite  flavor  of  the  fresh 
■  fruits.     None  but  the  choicest  of  these, 
selected  from  the  finest  orchards,  and  pure 

I  granulated  sugar,  are  used. 
In  preparation  for  the  kettles,  the 
fruit  is  indimduaUy  inspected  and  washed; 
berries  are  hulled  and  cherries  are  seeded 
by  hand:  and  everything  that  thought,  care 
and  equipment  can  do  is  done  to  make  our 
preserved  fruits  among  the  most  tempting 

I  of  Heinz  57  Varieties. 
On  every  hand  Heinz  cleanliness 
plays  its  part.  The  mammoth  preserving 
kitchens,  w^ith  their  rows  of  great  shining 
kettles,  are  light,  cheerful,  airy,  inviting. 
Every  jar  and  crock  is  sterilized.     Order 

tnnd  purity  prevail  everywhere,  for  that  is 
e  Heinz  Way. 
Your  grocer  sells  Heinz  Preserves  in 
ccks,  jars    and    cans    of  various  sizes* 


Strawberries,  Gierries,  Pineapples, 
Damsons,  Red  Raspberries,  etc 


Learn  more  of  the  Heinz  Way  of  sup- 
'plying  pure  foods  for  your  home  by  read- 
ing our  interesting  little  booklet  "The  Spice 
of  Life."    A  copy  wilt  be  mailed  on  request. 

H.  J.  HEINZ  CO^  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 


WElAf^ 


Varieties 


In  wnunjc  to  adverCiBrrs  \i.etic  mention  Tkk  World  t  Wore 
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la  aJtnost  every    line  of  manufacture  tfaere  is  som«  one  article  thit  is  recogoiizcd 
as  the  standard  —  one  that  is  made  a  bas-is  for  comparisan  Dip  all  competing  articles 

Among:  Piano-players  the  * 
Standard  the  world  over  is 

The    Pianola^ 

Go  into  what  gorntr  o£  the  nlobe  you  will,  liie  name  and  tame  of  ihe  i'Linola  5 

will  be  found  to  have,  preceded  you.     In  Berlin  the  Pi iino -player  which  has  \ 

thL'  next  hirgest  sale  to  the  Pianola  is  not  even  known  by  name  in  the  s 

United  States,     And  so  a   Piano-player  which  may  have  succeeded  in  building  ^ 

up  a  local  reputation  in  certain  sections  of  this  country  is  totally  unheard  of  in  ^ 

Paris  or  St,  Petersburg.  J 

Thf  inle«?l  lliBl  such  n  IilI   |im  lor  ihc  lolendim  pun;K<«^r  of  a  Pl*np-pl»y"  i'  |WI  ihn  ■    il       I 
riand*  to  reason  ibaf  tne  atbcie  'wnich  can  cnirr  the  muiccta  of  m«  cn|ifc  world,  lalunff  th^  pt^- 
eTninent  pOiitlon  in  ^VCry  inAb&nCA,.  fAust  be  po9KM«d  oT  unusual  and  rcRiarkaDle  nefitp,      T~lir 
Pianola  hat  lo-da-y  a  -gresler  sale  and  popula-'ty  than  .hal  o(  all  oihef  Piano- playeri  logelher. 
The  two  counts  that  h-ive  given  the  Pianola,  its  lead  througliout  Ihe  world 
have  been  ita  mmicaJ  and  its  merhaniatl  superiority.     There  is  no  other  Piano- 
player  that  costs  so  much  to  build,  that  controls  such  important  patents,  thai 
plays  with  such  deli^^acy  and  aftbrds  such  ptrfect  control  over  all  the  elements 
that  go  to  constitute  artistic  piann-playing. 

Tiie  te.'itimony  of  the  mnsicol  world  on  these  points  is  overwhelming. 

RdHnlhil  iay»:    "  Ndhing  hu  mdrc  < Inaclr 
ipproachfd  hand- play iib  ihaa  ihe  PianalH." 
Paderewiki  Mji:    "The  Piuiala  ii  {>«-|fc- 

ijon." 

JoKif  HalmmD  tayi:  "The  PianoU  b  be- 
yond nil  rompeliiDrii" 

KuLclilcMfi:  "I  have  tocn  all  the  diflcfrni 
piano  aliacKtnmtB,  but  llic  pLonola  lalhconly  one 
whir.hr  could  I*  toniidcrcd  itriotul)(,  foi  it  a  [Kc 
nnly  iMie  ^hieh  ii  niuiKiI  or  artiilii::." 

Chaminsde  kayt:  "  Tlii!  Pianola  if  the  oolf 
injirumeni  ihai  allowi  ihe  plawr  to  JnlrTprel  the 
fe«ling  and  ihc  emotion  llial  the  vioric  which  he 
inlciprcts  inijiir^ci. 

Dbcriininating:  buyers  of  to-day  un- 
derstand that  the  best  article  of  its  claw 
i)i  Ihe  cheapest  in  the  end,  especially  when 
It  costs  no  mort  than  '■  th«  next  best" 
Every  Pianola,  to  be  genuine,  must  beat 
ine  name  of  The  .'Xeolian  Company. 


Illlt    PinNiil-.l,     PlASpi 

Playable  dlhcr  liy  Kand  or  by  IHairaU  inuaic-rnll 


\  J  l'idnf,Ja  buill   Luaidc-oi  it)-      It   ib  jtbyiblr  ^K  by  liijid  ind  by  \\n 


riu  ri>.ni'1.i  \i  lairchiMlilc  f  itiwr  ii  a  caljlnr'  ii>  tw  iltiched  tu  iwf  pUniJ,  <«  >i  i  Pumili  Piaim 
y  wliicb  it  n  hiR^I-E*a'tK   gnUrio  Willi  J  I'idnf-Ja  buill   LUaidc-oi  ]t)-      It   IB  pldViblr  i 
PUnoU  miaiif-nirf      Srnd  fi-r  eipljniit'rfry  Ixifklcl  F 

Price  o(  Ihp  cornplele  Metnwlyle  Pianola.  t25a      Pricaa  af  Ihc  Pianolii  Piano.  (S50  lo  tlOOO. 
Purchaaablv  on  wsrir  flAiy  inDnllkly  par  men  ta.     Send  Faf  dvt^la  ^1  tfr^Ut. 


Aeolian  Hall,  362  Fifth  Avenue,  near 
Thirty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
124  East  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati,  O.     114  Monument  f>Jace,  Indianapolis..  lad. 

LOMDON;    IJ5  New  Bo-nd  Strut       PARTSt   32  Awenuf  di?' lOprra       BERLIN-    Unler  den  Linden,  jt 


The  Aeolian  Co., 


i^afl^»»5xa»»»>s»>^^«e^^s«^^gfi^ 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond    and    Gbm    Mbkchants 
Stuctlt  Ritailbrs,    No  Agents 


Sterling  Silver  Forks  and 
Spoons  at  $1.00  per  ounce 

E^fU  paitems  to  select  from.     Cats  upon  request 

This  method  of  marking  prices  furnishes  patrons 
with  exact  information  as  to  weights  and  en- 
ables them  to  more  readily  compare  values  with 
articles  for  similar  uses  sold  elsewhere 

Upon  this  basis,  the  prices  per  dozen  range  as 
follows 

Tea  Spoons,-  -  -dozen.  $11.  to  9\Q. 
Dessert  Spoons,  -  -  "  $18.  "  $30. 
Soup  or  Table  Spoons,-  "  $25.  «  $46. 
Breakfast,    Entree    or   Dessert    Foils 

dozen,  $17.  **  $2a 

Dinner  or  Table  Forks,    "    $23.  "  $30. 

Knives,  fotks  tmd  spoons,  tmd  serving  pieces 
of  »lt  iinda  h  match 

All  of  Tiffany  &  Co.'s  silverware  is  of  English 
Sterling  quality  925/1,000  fine.  All  their  pat- 
terns are  copyrighted,  and,  as  Tiffany  &  Co. 
are  strictly  retailers,  these  designs  never  lose 
their  individuality  by  overproduction  or  promis- 
cuous sale  through  other  dealers 

Silverware  on  Approval 

Upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  references  from  any 
National  Bank  or  responsible  business  house. 
Tifpjny  &  Co.  will  send  on  approval  selections 
from  their  stock  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 


Fifth  Avenue    New  York 


At  37th  Street 


Formerly  at  Union  Square 


Tiffany  &  Co. 
always  welcome 
a  comparison  of 
prices 


ExpedltioDs 
Hall  Order 

Service 

The  increased  fa- 
cilities of  Tiffany 
&  Co.'s  new 
building,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  37U1 
Street,  places  at 
tiie  disposal  of 
out-of-town  pa- 
trons a  service 
equalling  In 
promptness  and 
efRclcncy  that 
accorded  to  pur- 
cliases  made  in 
person 

All  Mail  Orders 
are  handled  by 
trained  salesmen, 
whose  experience 
and  knowledge  of 
what  is  most  in 
favor  at  the  mo- 
ment assures 
careful  selections 
or  intelligent  ad- 
vice for  those  de- 
siring  assistance 

Tiffany  Blae  Book 

will  be  sent  to 
Intending  pur- 
chasers without 
charge.  This  cat- 
alogue contains 

No  IllustratloDS 

It  is  a  compact 
little  volume  of 
;oo  pages,  with 
concise  descrip- 
tions and  range 
of  prices  of  jewel- 
ry, silverware, 
watches,  clocks, 
bronzes,  porce- 
lains and  glass 
suitable  for  wed- 
ding or  other  gifts 


In  wtWim  to  advariterm  pImh>  nwntlon  Tmp  WoatDfi  Wobk 
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Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company's 
NEW    PUBLICATIONS 


The  following 
books  hav«  been 
selected  from 
the  list  o(  Fall 
publicalioas  be- 
cause of  their 
special  interest 
lo  readers  of 
The  World's 
Work. 


AfjDdescrip- 
tioD  of  thes« 
titles,  together 
with  portraits  of 
authors  and  a 
complete  an- 
nouncement 'Q  f 
Houghlon.  Mif- 
flin and  Com- 
pany'si  New 
Publications  are 
contained  in  the 
Riv-erade  ByUe- 
tin  and  will  be 
mailed,  free,  on 
request  to  the 
PubUshen. 


HENBV  JAIIES'S 


THE  QUESTION  OF  OUR  SPEECH 
AND  THE  LESION  OF  BALZAC 


In  th<^  fir^L  pnrt  arc  Fame  iiungciiL  anil  rertincnt  riilii-isina:.  in  tlic  second.  ■  Karctiine  di»- 

L'uSMnn  of  l.Iic  art  of  fiiition      jioo.  ncl.     Posilpairi.  ti  o; 

JOHN  BURROtJOMSS  WAVS  OF   NATURE 

A  mtiunul  view  nC  Nature 'a  mcthndt  in  Trtucli  Mr  DuTTQughfi  answmUie  >ttackBiiudfl  npsn 

him.     ti  >o,  Rd'      Potlpairi.  Si.ii. 


KATE  DOUQLAS  WI(iaiN'3 


ROSE  O'  THE   RIVER 


A  nt-iv  lavr  slury  lii'  lh«  author  of  "  Reljcita,"  full  oi  Mrs   Wiggins  wti  and   charge  terialje 

OH.  OJLER-s  COUNSELS  AND   IDEALS   PROfl  THE 

WRITINGS  OF    Wn.    05LER 

The   wide  TJUblirily  pi-/*!!  Hi   Oaler's  recent  i4tleT»nt«s  will  dirtcl  iniinMliilc  altenlion  In 
lUesc  cjiKt'lient  Hlcctiians. 

THOHAS  WEriTWORTH  HIOQINSON'S       PART   OF    A    FIAN'S    LIFE 

A  Rmccfui  vuluiii*  of  litcraiy  tBTTiinistjcint'  and  anitidolp.      tt  so,  ntl 

OBORoe  tteHBERT  PALnen's  THE  WORKS  OF  OeORQE  HERBERT 

The  rioHi  oomvilete  and,  crilicallv  spButina  the  (Uml eillUan  of  Kerliert's  work      j  voluiaa, 
illuatratped.     ^6  od,  net. 


EUZABETH  ROBINS  PBNNELL'S 


CHARLHS  GODFREY    LELAND 


Tho  biii«rapliy  o(  one  of  Itic  most  n*iiisf  kable  Amerifan  men  uf  leltcra       In  Iwo  voluuM. 
FuUy  illuf (rated. 

SAnuei.  n.  CROTHER'S  THE    PARDONER'S   WALLET 

Dvlifihtful  essays  by  thoBUlhorgf  '  Th?  Gtnlk  Reniter  "     ii  15,  ncl. 

eowiNnin*'  SIDNEY    LANIER 

Tlic  hrf^t  complcto  ami  ncLc^iu-Qilc  lifi^  uf  one  of  l\\c  truest  Anicncan  pods       f  i   50 ,  t^rt 

LAFCAWO  HEARNS  THE    ROnANCE  OF  THE   HILKY    WAY 

The  po«tbursiou>  vtilumcof  the  nrcaWVI  Anxrifiui  wHt«r  tra  Japtin      tl-iSi  ntl. 

ALICE  BROWN'S  PARADISE 

A  r'"'«>>'"fi"l  New  Fndtanrt  novel  with  a  Jiffvt  liunian.  appeal      ti  !■) 

ARTHUR  SKANWooii  PIER'S  THE  ANCIENT   OKUDtiB 

A  lypiial  csaTiipIc  of  lh«  tjtst  ^Vmrrifjin  Blory  of  the  ilfly      (150 

tiENHV  a.  sEDOWicK-s  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ITALY 

A  miiliMo  ouil  comprehensJvD  hiatory  uf  Italy. 

ARTHUR  a.  BRAULEVB  IN   THE   HARCH    AND    BORDERLAND 

OF    WALES 

Deliif'itfx'  '■TvM  iikctdi^  in  Great  Brilvin,  fully  illustratcil, 

nORTON  DEXTER-S  THE    ENGLAND    AND  HOLLAND  OP 

THE  PlLGRinS 

A  faistory  nt  tlic  aiigia  md  dcvckprncnt  of  thd  Pilgrim  nuvcmcnt      f  i  je  (wt. 

On  "mH  "  bacJtf  iiure  is  an  ofLiiti^mal  fkaf£c  j^  potiagt 


HOUQHTON.    MIFFLIN    &    COMPANY 

4    Park   Street,    BOSTON  AS  Filtfi  Avenue,    NEW    VORK 
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fenwicks 
career: 

A  NOVEL 


MRS  HUMPHRY 
^  ^  WARD  ^  ^ 


.^1 


MACMILLAN    AND    C9  LTD    ST  MARTIN'S    S^    LONDON 

THE  CENTURY  COUNION  SQUARENEWYORK 
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THE  WHEAT  PRINCESS 


By  Jean  Webster,  atitlior  of  "  When  Patty  Wt-n:  to  College,"  The 
l<jve-story  of  an  American  millionaire's  daughter  in  Italy.  Marcia.  Cop- 
ejf's  father  talt«s  a  fling  at  wheal  while  she  is  \^sittng  abroad,  comers 
llie  market,  and  renders  the  condilion  of  the  Italian  peasants  pitiable 
indeed.  Marcia  is  dubbed  "the  Wheat  Princess."  A  young  American 
attache  and  a.  nivinber  nf  the  Camorra  arc  strong  factors  in  turning  a 
quiet  romance  into  a  clramalic  love-story.      laino,  350  pages,  $1.50. 


JULES  OF  THE  GREAT  HEART 

By  Lawrence  Mott.  Jules  Verbaux  is  a  French-Canadian,  an  out- 
law trapper,  slyi  brave,  light-hearted,  passiionate,  ami  forever  plunging  in- 
to adventure.  With  the  last  page  the  reader  will  echo  Jules'a  exclama- 
tion at  vengeance  satisfied  and  love  restored;  "Je  suis  content !"  Frunt- 
ispiece  in  color.      laniu,  303  pages,  $1.50. 


UNDER  ROCKING  SKIES 


OH  rHE 
GRE.AT 
HEART 


uniamitron 


By  L,  Frank.  Tijokfr.  As  delightful  a 
sea-yarti  as  you  \vill  want  to  read,  wiiti  enougli  o[  a.  si'»rai,  4 
mutiny,  and  llie  love-affair  between  the  captain's  daiiyliter.  the 
villageminister,  and  the  dashing  young  mate.  It  will  makeyou 
want  to  Eil  up  a  little  later  than  usual  to  see  how  it  comes  out. 
Ulustraieil  by  Bums  and  Jaciibs,  izmo,  ^00  pages,  $1.50, 


y     *:S     .^ 


CONSTANCE 
TRESCOT 

By  rin.  S,  Weir  Mitciikli., 
anlior  of  "[lugh  Wyntic,"  etc.  A 
powerful  5i.irj'  of  a  bcauiiful  Norlh. 
em  wcmnn  in  the  Suulh  }\>H  atlci 
Ih?  Cn'il  \VfliTi  bU?  (5  slrangelv  and 
desperajely  loat-inaimg,  wliKthcr  in 
pursuit  of  hflppinc!!  ur  revenge. 
"  llr.  MitcheU's  lyesl. "  limci,  384 
pn^es;,  $1.50. 


SANDY 


lly  Altcf.  Hegan  Rice,  author 
<i|f  "'Mr^.  ^^  i|;g5  u(  the  Cabbage 
I'atch.  ■'  This  buck  has  leen  called 
'■  cuvi  fif  sQu^hine."  It  is  (utl  o£ 
tlie  some  wholcsf>nt<^  oprimism 
n'liiclh  mide  ■'  Mrs.  Wij^gs  "  and 
■■Luiu/  Mary''  sr>  popular,  thougli 
liic  siurif  ilscll  is  enrirely  ciifTereni. 
ll  is  ihe  slrujjgle  and  love-sttiry^  of 
a  Scotch-Irish  immigrant  waif  from 
the  I.iinijtjii   ducks.      $1.00, 


^ 


J 


Mrs.  Essington : 

The  Romance  of 
a  House-Party 

Dy  EsTUKR  ASH  LtriA  Cwiu 
tiEBi.AiN,  Add  to  cleMrmeu  u 
writing   an(j   A     fcccn     piclure   "< 

two  fascinating  women,  aqe  4  beu 
tifol  widuw.  and  one  nidB,  »b4  m 
hawca|ro«r({  estimate  of  thisKMt 
Sii    pictures    in  cylur  by    Henn 

lluti.      lltnn,  284  pat;es..  $1  ;o 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York 
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PLAIN  MARY  SMITH 

A  Romance  of  Red  Saunders 

By  HENRY  WALLACE  PHILUPS 

This  is  the  breeziest,  funniesl, and  at  the  same  time  most  absorb- 
ing hook  of  ad  venture  that  has  appeared  in  many  a  day.  It  intro-. 
duces  that  well-known  character,"  Red  Saunders,"  as  a  youth. 
Red  runs  away  from  home  at  about  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
lands  in  Panama,  where  his  love  of  deviltry,  sentiment,  afid 
fan  are  given  full  sway.  Any  one  who  can  read  his  exploits 
with  the  wildest  broncho  on  the  place,  and  how  Ke  puts  down 
a.  native  revolution  almost  single-handed,  without  voting  them 
among  the  most  exciting  and  funniest  things  that  have  ever  come  under  his  notice,  is  a 
person  of  ivide  experience  indeed.  Incidentally,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  "Plain  Marv 
Stnith,'''  who  is  plain  only  in  name.  This  is  the  first  novel  in  which  thts  famous  char- 
acter appears.      Nine  illustrations,   i2mo,  320   pages,      gi.50. 

THE  NORTHERNER 

A  Powerful  Lovc-Slory  of  the  South 

By  NORAH  DAVIS 

Gregory  Falls,  a  young,  keen-j  hard-headed  business  man,  buys  the  street  railway  and  light- 
ing-plant in,  a  small  Alabanm  town,  believing  that  Northern  aggreis,ivenes.s,  business 
methods,  and  cash  would  succeed  where  the  more  easy-going  Snuthcrncr  had  failed.  He 
both  misunderstands  and  underrates  sectional  prejudice,  however,  and  is  soon  engaged 
in  a  Titan  battle  with  the  town,  with  a  girl's  love  and  his  business  integrity  at  stake. 
Overcoming  nioh  violence,  downing  a  strike,  breaking  up  a  lynching,  were  a  few  of  the 
things  to  try  his  nerve,  and  made  his  vietory  complete,  with  the  exception  of  social  ostra- 
cism. The  point  of  view  of  the  Southerner  regarding  that 
bugaboo,  the  negro  problem,  has  never  been  so  subtly  yet 
clearly  deiined  as  here,      iimo,  324.  |)ages.     ;Ei.5d. 


SABINA 


By  HELEN  R.  MARTIN,  author  of 
"TiUfe:  a  Mennonlte  Maid" 

An  absorbing  story  of  Pennsylvania's  quaint  Amlsh  people. 
Mrs.  Martin  Cells  a  tale  of  simple  folk  with  exceptional  force. 
In  her  hands  Sabina's  ij  a  haunting  personality  and  quite  as 
fascinating  a«  Tillie's,  No  more  unique  and  interesting  peo- 
ple live  than  the  passive,  honest,  and  unprogrcssive  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch.  And  no  mope  touching  tale  has  been  written 
of  their  peculiarities  and  simplicity  than  is  found  in  this  story 
of  Sabina's  love  and  clfort  at  freedom  from  her  narrow  life. 
All  admirers  of  Tillie  are  going  to  be  ei^ually  pleased  with 
Sabina.      izmo,  233  pajrcs.      51.25. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
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Autobiography  of 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE 

President  Roosevelt  wrote  when  Dr.  White  resigned  his  duties  at  the 
German  embassy:  "You  have  done  much  for  your  country  in  word  and 
deed.  Vou  have  adhered  to  lofty  ideal,  and  yet  have  been  absolutely 
practical,  and  ihtrefore  efficient." 

And  the  laie  Hon.  John  Hay  :  "The  man  is  indeed  fortunate  -who  can 
go  through  a  long  career  without  blame,  and  how  much  more  fortunate 
f  he  adds  great  achievement  to  Mamekssness.  Vou  have  the  sitiguLir 
ii-3icity  of  having  been  always  a  fighting  man,  and  having  gone  through 
life  without  a  wpunJ." 

And  htre  Dr.  White  gives  in  simple  narrative  form  the  story  of  the  life  uf  active  usefulness 
which  President  Roosevelt  and  Hon,  John  Hay  praised  so  highly.  It  is  one  of  the  fvw 
great  biographies  ever  writien,  giving  many  intimate  pictures  of  the  world's  leading  figures 
for  the  past  fifty  years.     Royal  octavo,  2  vols.,  600  payes  each.     $7.50  >re/,-  carriage  extra. 


THE  LONG  DAY 


The  True  Story  oi  a  New  York  Working-Girl,  as  Told  by  Herself 

Nothing  of  ils  kind  so  genuine,  dramatic  and  absorbingly  interesting  as  diis  has  ever  appeared 
As  [he  truthful,  intimate  picture  of  the  underpaid,  overworked  working- girt,  this  book  »'ill 
cause  a  sensation.     The  author's  revelations  of  a  working-girl's  Home,  a  picture  of  sonlid 

living  and  brutal  tyranny,  are 

worthy  the  pen  of  a  Dickens. 

lamo,  303  pages.     $r,2-o  Wf// 

postage,  11  cents. 


THUMB-NAIL 

SERIES 


Exguisilr  little  boeit  in  ent- 
intted  irather  l-mdings.  aV  x 
5  !-i  inck<i.  /-fli-^  in  f  *('-r. 
Priif,  $  1 ,00  per  valumf. 
Sfnd  /t'r  eireular  giving  full 
liri  f/tHUi. 

f/eu>  Itsues 

WASHINGTON 

Slate  paprrr.  farrtveU  addrta, 
inoHgUTfii,  fiimvci!  la  iigictrs. 
farewell  ardert  to  armieit  etc. 

THE  CHIMES 

By  CharUi  Htcttm. 

SONNETS  FROM 
THE  PORTUGUESE 

By  £licab(ih  Batrtfl  Bivwh- 
in^-,  witA  three  poems  by  Hsfiierl 
Bn/wnirtg  and  a  fifty-page  itt- 
trcducliffit  iy  Richard  IVativn 
Cider. 


WITH  THE 
EMPRESS 
DOWAGER 

By  KATHARINE  CARL 

This  book  is  of  siogular  iuietcst  and 
enieriajnineni — ihe  siory  uf  the  daily 
life  uf  t)i?  Chinese  C-oijrt,  ils  gay  par- 
ties, Li!>  j t^Iuu&ic:^.  and  its  trag(;dic5 
^by  one  wlia  lived  [h.ere  foi  eleven 
mouths  while  taunting  fuut  poriraii'~ 
of  ihe  Empress.  Miss  Cari.  it  i- 
said,  has  betnlhfr  fifst  siayinj;  ^  ■,■  1 
in  ihe  palacE  q(  a.Chinet>c  si^iviri 'jjj;:! 
since  the  lime  of  Marco  Polo.  She 
fully  describes  the  Empress— the 
most  powerful  woman  in  Ihe  world. 
Rtvya)  octavo,  jo6  pages,  31  illustrn- 
tigna.    $3.00  Mr^'/ p«suge,  14  cents. 
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VERSAILLES  and  the  Court  under  Louis  XIV 
By  JAMES  EUGENE  FARMER 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  most  bril-  complete,  and  the  only  definitive 

liant  court  Europe  has  ever  seen,  record  of  Versailles   available   to 

and  at  the  same  time  a  book  which  the  general   reader.     It  is  a  very 

describes  accurately  the  Palace  of  beautifully  bound  and  beautifully 

Versailles  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  illustrated  book,  and  so  divided 

the  Grand    Monarch.      It  is  his-  and   made  up  as  to  be  extremely 

torically  accurate,  chronologically      interesting  to   the  general  reader. 
Royal  octavo,  595  pages,  70  ill  use  rations,  ^3.50  mti  posiage,  21  cents. 

HOW   TO   STUDY   PICTURES 

"  LOOK  HERE,   UPO^  THIS  PICTURE,   AND  DM  THIS 


By 

CHARLES 

H. 

CAFFIN 


A  book  for  artlovers,students  and  great,  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  Peru- 
travelers.  Nowhere  else  has  the  gino  and  Bellini,  Titian  and  Hol- 
gist  of  art-study  been  presented  in  bein,  Rubens  and  Velasquez,  Con- 
a  form  so  interesting  and  compre-  stable  and  Turner,  Rousseau  and 
hensive.  Mr.  Caffiij  adopted  the  Corot,  Sargent  and  Whistler,  and 
original  plan  of  contrasting  in  each  many  others,  in  all  fifty-six  artists, 
chapter  the  work  of  some  great  The  bibliography,  glossary, andin- 
artist  with  that  of  another  equally  dexes  add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 
Octavo,  528 -pages,  56  illustraiions,  {2.00  nfl;  postage,   19  cents. 

ITALIAN  VILLAS  and  their  Gardens 

The  first  edition  of  this  exquisite  not  be  prepared  until  this  fall.    It  is 

work  was  exhausted  before  Christ-  a  beautiful  volume  by  KdithWhar- 

m as  last  year.      The  demand  in-  ton,descnbingthe  mostinteresting 

creased, but  the  new  edidon,  owing  villa-gardens  of  Italy,  richly  illus- 

to  difficulty  in  printing  the  pictures  tratedbyMaxfieldParrishandsump. 

—mostofthcminfourcolors— could     tuously  bound  in  colors  and  gold. 
Royal  ociava,  175  pages,  gfi.oo  ntt!  postage,  27  cents. 
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Treats  for  Boys  and  Girls 

The  Illustrated  Christmas  Book  of  the  Season 

Queen  Zixi  of  Ix 

By  L.  FRANK  BAUM 
Autlior  ot  "The  Wizard  of  Oz  *' 

A  fine  old-fashioned  fairy-tale,  full  of  impos- 
sible extravagancies  that  will  delight  boys  and 
girls  the  world  over. 

The  Handsomest  "Banm  Book**  Ever  Made 

Superbly  Uliistrated  In  Color  By 

Frederick  Richardson 

Nearly  a  Hundred  Illustrations 

Rich  cloth  binding.     $1^0  everytvhere 


PINKEY  PERKINS:  JUST  A  BOY 


-,- 1  ■) 


PINKEY 

PERKINS 
"JUST  A  BOV 


By  Captaik  Harolu  Hammond,  U.  S.  A. 
This  is  the  firsi  gfiuine  boys' story  that  has  bcfn 
written  in  a  lo^iig  time.  In  fact^  nothing  more 
amusing  has  been  penned  since  "  Tom  Sawyer." 
"Pin  key  Perkins"  is  very  human, a  perfect  type  of 
the  honest  but  mischievous  American  b«y.  Fun 
and  froiic  abound  as  a  result  of  the  young  hero's 
venture!!,  ad\'entures,ajid  misadventures.  Illus- 
trated by  George  Varian.  1  jmo,j25pagcs,^i.jo. 
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Bound  Volumes  of  St  Nicholas 

Two   beautiful  books — a    complete  library  in   themselves,  con- 

taixiing  the  numbers  for  an  entire  year  of  the  famous  yuuiig  folks'  maga^inci  looo  pages  of 
happiness.     Sold  everjwhere  or  sent  prepaid  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  of  the  price,  ^4,00. 

Send  for  Classijled  List  of  Books  for  Children,  which  indicates  not  only  the  ■age  but 
whether  the  different  books  are  suitable  for  girts  or  boys.  See  particularly  the 
ne^l'  Jtnimal  Stories  and  Historical  Stories.     Printed  in  Ciflor, 
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ST.  NICHOLAS   FOR  YOUNG   FOLKS 

is  a  class   by  Itself.    It  goes   only   into   the 
homes  of  people  iwho  are  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  need  of  the  best  rea^ng  and 
the  best  art  ior  their  children.     It 
has  been  anlnfluence  for  good 
in  the  lives  of  millions 
of   boys    and   girls 


IN    1906  St.  Nicholas   will 

print  a  "  Boys'  Life  of  Lincoln/' 

xvrillen  by  Miss  Heltn  Nicolay 

and  based  on  ihe  great  life  of 

Lincoln   ty  Jolin    G.    Nicolay 

(Miss  Nicolay's  f.-Llhei)  and  John 

Hay, —  entertaining  and  richly 

illusiraled.     First-rate  siories  for  boys  and 

girk, — serial  s-lories  and  shortstori.es, — artj- 
[cles  about  usefLlinveniions  (commnnihings 
|lil;e  a  matchtStovCi  clock,  ^^^-).  articles  on 
I  life  at  West  I'oiiil,  <'n  "Pret-iJt-ni  Ruostvelt 


ST  NICHOLAS 

ILLUSTRATES  f\f>aSZ\N£ 

FORMDUNGRXKS 


m  iE«iiiB-ta  \jmvt  tfHAju  tr  wtfu 


and  the  Boyis,"  travel  articles, 
two  great  departments,  "St.  Nich- 
olas League/'wiihitsprizes  for  the 
best  drawings,  pholoi^raphs,  sto- 
ries, poems,  etc.,  sent  iu  by  chil- 
dren and  "Nature  and  Science" 
which  Frantt  M,  Chapman  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  Historj',  New  Vori, 
calls  "One  of  the  most  potent  existing 
factors  for  arousing  in  children  a  wholesome 
interest  in  nature" — all  these  in  igo6. 
"  Tie  ii's/  chihircn's  magasiiie  in  the  world.'* 


Jire    there    boys    and    girls    in    your   home? 

Do  you  take  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  them  ? 

If  not,  will  you  try  it  for  one  year? 

A  year's  subscription  is  twelve  gifts  in  one,- — 
a  monthly  yeminder  of  the  giver. 

We  fen4  a  htmisomt  certifitaie  ta givt  with  the  subscriftit^n  tuhcn  dcsirtd.      Price ^j.oo  <iyear_ 
Ail  bookiillgrs,  news-dealers,  suhscrifitwH  agents,  or  the  publishers  tdke  subseriptions. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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®otit),  Mtat  anti  Companjj's 
i^eto  ^ubltcattons 


:fPictfon 


It  CEOKGE  BARII  ncCVTCBEOIf, 
Anlhar  of  "BcvcriT  of  CnLUtlafK."  tit. 


Nedra 

One  <A  tke  big  Fall  navcU— a  splendid  itory  oi  rornaiice  and  advenCure.    With  i<Aof  lUusuratKni 

by  Ham  son  Fisher.     l2ino.     $1.50. 


The  Resurrection  of  Miss  Cynthlai 

A  rare  good  ttoiy.  every  page  of  which  makes  delighlful  reading. 

The   Man   From   R.eci-Keg 

A  viril*,  whdesome  American  slory  about  real  people.     l2ino.     $1.50. 


Br  FLORENCE  M.  H1NC5LEY. 
Amhur  of  "The  SlniliiUr  Htn  Salt 

l2mo. 


$1.50. 


■r  EUGENE  THWINC, 

Anihor  of  "The  R«d-KcaBcn."l 


The   MT^stery   of  June   13th 

An  exceptionally  clever  my ilcry  story.   This  authoi's  (ormei  book  had  great  vogye.    1 2mo.   $1  .SO. 


It  helvin  l.  sevcjiv. 

Aftlhnt  nf  "The  Darrair  Euiiu.** 


A    Life    of   Charles    Dickens  SU'J■A'r%^i.*^d^^'^^■T^ 

Mr.  Chesterton's  new  work  is  novel,  interesting,  and  in  every  way  worthy  ol  attention. 

Net  $1.20. 


My  Life:  A  Record  of  Events  and  Opinions        ■'i'„%^W"D"«l'A^.^-*i;f*' 

Probably  the  mast  notable  autobiography  of  the  season.     Two  vol*.     8vo,     Net  $6.00. 


I.   *i.jy.    I 
..-wt. 


Autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope  ^"KtHarnVfRjLiort'- 

A  moat   iiLteie&ting    autobiography  of  the  great  noveliit.     Wilh  engraved  frontispiece. 

Cloth.  $1.25. 
Wagner   and    His    Isolde  A«h„r"j.'?J^3^^*ri:  Si^^«.  .«. 

The  coTTSpondence  of  the  musician  and  Malhilde  Wesendonk,  who  inspired  his  tn^ut  it 
aioned  creation  — Isolde.     Small  l2mo,     Net  $1.00, 


The    Romance    of   Royalty 


Br  FITZGERALD  MOLLOT, 
AuiliT  af  "Th*  SaUar  KiM.-'«K. 

Histoiies  of  four  royal  personages  compose  the  contents  oF  this  inleresting   book.      lUusUaled. 

2  vob.    Net  $6.50. 

Maud  BrAUWEDTEB 

A  beautiful   edition  of   Tennyson's   matchless   love  poem.     The  artists  have  represented  it  a 
exquisite  taste.     Illustrated.      l2nio.     Net  $1.60. 

The   Poems   of  John   Heats 

Edited,  with  an  Inlroduclion.  by  E.  De  Selincourt.    Froolkpieee  id  photogravure.  8vo,   Cloth.  $2.25. 

Old-Fashioned    Flowers  A..h?^Wi5,1^.V.^KS^^■^ 

Old-Fashioned  Flowers,  Field-Flowers,  and  Chrysanthemums,  three  diamiing 

essays,  in  holiday  garb.     Illustrated  in  colors.      l2ino.     Net  $1.20. 

French   Profiles  A,.h.r  ??.?c°r7.ng?.»iiV--. 

A  volume  of  critical  and  apprecialiyc  essays  on  modem  French  authors.      l2mo.      Net  $1.60. 
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Preparing  for  the  World's  Work 

Did  you  rcDecl  when  you  saw  the  army  of  school  children  again  sianing  for  school  IhaC  somewhere  hi  ihat 
arm)'  were  Ihe  giowm);  brains  that  would  irt  a  few  years  conLrol  Ihe  world)  and  dirPL't  Iht:  iriighly  achltve;- 
Encnts  tf  mudeni  times?  ll^ve  jou  rette>.ted  iKul  uheii  ihuse  children  ask  jou  so  iiiaiiy  questions  there 
Lii  a  necessity  of  giving  tbem  every  tunc  a  correct  reply? 

Success   in   the   World's  Work  is  Merely 
Ability  to  Answer  Questions. 

Three-fourths  of  the  liesi  taletii  of  the  Lawyer,  DoeiM,  Clergyman.  Hiisine'iS  Man  and  Ihe  Teacher,  as 
well  as  the  hay  and  girl  ar  school  and  the  yuiing  men  and  women  lighting  their  way  upward,  \»  devnicd 
to  ihU  one  la.'ik.  Thih  thought  may  have  aevet  occurred  lo  you  becjuse  the  child  hahil  of  a.skiiig  questions 
becomes,  later  in  life,  Rxed  as  a  faculty. 

THE  NEW 

International 
Encyclopaedia 

Compdsiig  't7.ofi7  articles  on  loo.ooo  reined  suhjecls  in  too 
different  de]>artra-cnTs  of  Knowledge.  »ill  a.nswtr  hiindieds  of  ihou- 
suids  of  !|Ui:3l.ions  cin  every  subject  you  may  !>e  irtlcTcMed  in,  and 
prepare  yon,  wliaiever  your  calling  maybe,  for  the  belter  achievement 
g[  your  part  of  «he  Wi^rld'*  wprk. 

There  inust  he  in  the  N^W  Itil^tnalicinal  an  answer  fnr  every 
queiitidn  yoit  will  i^k,  because  &veiy  iuhject  expressed  in  the  Eng- 
lish laii^ua^e  is  treated  in  its  pages,  alphabetically  arranged  for 
Instantaneous  use. 

And  every  answer  in  the  New  TntemaTional  must  be  absolutely 
correct,  because  its  articles  were  secured  from  hundreds  and  hun- 
dicds.  of  authorities  in  all  of  the  different  lines  of  knowleilpe,  and 
each  article  waii  subject  In  careful  levislun  by  two  or  more  coni- 
pcle-nl  critics  before  it  was  accepted  for  puUlicalinn. 

EVERYTHING    IS   TREATED    THAT    PERTAINS   TO 

THE     WORLD'S     WORK.  History,     Literature,     l(i.,f;raphy. 

Science,  and  the  Pfofesslo-ns,  Business,  and  tyen  the  J^imple  afFairs 
of  Life,  have  place  in  its  Jiages,  bei"auae  they  are  subjects  m 
which   the  world  is  intereuled  and  on  which  i1  needs  in  format  ion. 

The  ill  u  SI  ration*  aie  so  profuse  and  illumine  snd   the  lan- 
guage is  so  laimple  and  graphic  iliat  even  a  child  can  under- 
stand its  moat  intricate,  technical  or  scienliiic  explanations. 

^rr  You  ar  Your  Children  Prtpartd  ta  /fns- 
wer  ail  the  ^utuions  that  Arise  f 

Do  Yau  Realize  thai  the  Simple  Answering  of  Questions  Comprises  at 
Least  Three-fourths  of  she  iforhi's  fVori  f 


uB.  Eh«  nfYAtn  cvt>l^in  JTi  fuller  dt-UiU    Sifnd  u^  ih«  foui^n  «frt^'  tu^laje  y<M 


DODD,    MEAD   &    COMPANY 

372   Fiilh   Avenue,    Neiv   Vnrk    City 
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SCRIBNER^S 

IN  NOVEMBER 

Another  Article  by 

MR.  ROOSEVELT 

A  WoU  Hunt  in 
Oklahoma 

Describes  a  very  different  sort  of  country 
and  hunting  experiences  from  those  told  of 
in  the  article  in  the  October  number  about 
"A  Colorado  Bear  Hunt."  Here  it  is 
riding  at  full  speed  across  the  broad  plains 
in  the  wake  of  the  pack  of  trained  hounds. 

The  Beginning  of  the  Mew  Serial  by 

F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

The  Tides  of  Barnegat 

The  new  story  by  the  author  of  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Oliver  Horn,"  "  Caleb  West) 
Master  Diver,"  "Tom  Grogan,"  etc,  is  a 
distinct  advance  upon  any  of  his  previous 
work.  There  is  wholesome  vigor,  abun- 
dant humor,  the  note  of  tenderness  and 
broad  human  sympathy  throughout  the 
story  that  will  at  once  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  all  readers.  The  illustrations 
by  George  Wright  will  be  printed  in 
color. 

Diaries  and  Letters  of  Mr.  George  Bancroft    A  most 

intercstinir  instalment. 
•The  House  of  Mirth."     Concluded. 

H.  G.  Dwight's"  An  Impressionist's    New    Yorli,"    an     ap- 
preciation of  the  many-sided  interests  and  wonderful  energy  of  the  greatest 

city  of  the  world. 

Several  short  stories,  etc. 
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IN  FUTURE  NUMBERS 

MRS.  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

will  contribute  a  Christmas  Siory  in  two  parts ;  the  first 
part  to  appear  in  the  December  number. 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

will  contribute  a  short  story. 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN 

will  contribute  to  an  early  number  a  short  story  entitled 
"Phiiipp^^ s  Nervous  Prostrafion" — a  very  charming  love  story 
and  a  most  amusing  picture  of  a  very  up-to-date  sanitarium. 

ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON 

has  prepared  tor  early  publication  six  articles  on  the 
Great  Horned  Game  Species  of  North  America. 

RAILWAYS  OF  THE  FUTURE 

A  series  of  articles  on  the  great  railway  enterprises  which 
are  in  contemplation  and  in  progress. 

EDITH  WHARTON 

will  contribute  other  stories. 

THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE 

will  be  represented  by  a  short  story. 


SCRIBNER'S  MAGAZINE  IS  KNOWN  THE  WORLD 
OVER.  IT  SELLS  FOR  $3.O0  A  YEAR,  NO  LESS. 
IT    IS    EASY    TO    GET     SUBSCRIPTIONS    FOR     IT. 

The  Publishers  of  SCRIBMER'S  MJtCAZTNE  offer  a  liberal  cash 

commission  for  earnest  and  efficient  work  in  securing 

new  subscribers.     Write  far  terms. 

25c.  per  number  fJ.OO  per  year. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  PubUshers,  NEW  YORK 
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A  New  and  Remarkable  'Book  by 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 

Called 

OUTDOOR  PASTIME5  OF 
AN  AMERICAN   HUNTER 

Beautifuily  illustrated  from  photographs 

$3.00  net.    Postage  extra 

A  unique  book  containing  accounts  of  the  author's 
hunting  trips  during  the  past  few  years  in  Colorado 
and  Oklahoma  and  his  trip  In  Yellowstone  Park. 

THE  CHAPTERS 

With  tKe  Cou;$ar  Hounds  Hunting  in  the  Cattle  Country] 

A  Colorado  Bear  Hunt  The  Prongbuck 

Wolf-Courimj  A  Shot  at  a  Mountain  Sheep 

Wildemeu  Ruerveii  The  Yellowstone    Pari. 

Bookf  on  Bij  Game 

At  tiome 


The  WhlteUil  Deer 


The  Mule  Deer  or  Rocky  Mountain  BlaclCtail 
The  Wapiti  or    Round-tlDmed   Elk 


THE  CITY:  The  Hope  of  Democracy 

By    FREDERIC    C.    HOWE 
An  able  and   illuminating  study  of  the  most  important  municipal 


§ 


fl 


problems  of  to-day  by  an  experienced  legislator  and  thorough 
student  of  civil  government  here  and  abroad. 

Si. 50  net.     Postage  extra 

JUNGLE  TRAILS  AND  JUNGLE  PEOPLE 

By    CASPAR    WHITNEY 

Remarkable  account  of  travel  and  big  game  hunting  in  the  Far 
East  with  much  entertaining  and  valuable  observation  of  the 
natives  and  many  striking  illustrations. 

$3.00  mi.     Postage  18  Cents 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS 


NEW  YORK 
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Attractive  Books  'tr  Crowell  List 


Religious 


THE  INWARD  LIGHT 

By  Amory  H.  BrullanI 
The  Ulnl  bfitik  by  ihii  irtll.kiui-wn  preacher 

1  jmo.  diotb,  f  I  JO,  net,     PdiiasiC  F1  nni&. 


WHEN  THE  SONQ  BEQINS 
By  J.  R.  Miller 

Mnn  thin  >  millian  copiis  n(  Dr.  MilWa  booku  haw  betr 
f|al4p  l^cai^K  he  is  *'a  man  with  4  meuagc.** 
i(»nio,6;«iitsi  dot]i,  gill  ioj>,  Sj  cenii,  oel.     Ptntagc  8  tmu. 


THE  MINISTER  AS  PROPHET 
Bj  Charka  E.  Jcftcnon 

WMle  iddrfiud  to  ihiTilnirical  Hodenis,  lliis  honl  will  be 
{■"■iTid  ntf  much  inlrmtl  I0  l;iyn]en.  I1  ^Jdin-iri  the  4uli^  of  llii^ 
micislci  II  id  riplilni  liii  mi.svnii, 

i6in»,  clDih,  (ill  lap,  qomits,  net.     Poilikgc  m  CEHti. 


A  VOUNa  MAN'S  RELIQION 

AND  HIS  FATHER'S  FAITH 

Sy  N.   mcUM  WbIctb 

A  aefies  (if  alimulalin^  talks  on   picHrii-dAf  be-lieli  Ad  opJnsEil 
I  [he  crccdo  nl  a  p^iu  ^tiFialiiin. 

lEiJiKi   <^ccni>,  tiel.     PogtaEc  locFOtB. 


THE  MELODY  OF  GOD'S  LOVE 

By  OlIvcT  Kuckel 

An   illuminalJvF   itudv   i>f   tlif   Twrniy-third   rialm.      riiniFil 
am  apecijl  lyi*  <!«;ii^t». 
ismD.  ^lolh,  7;  CEDtH;  art  Ic4thcrp  ^r.^n,  net.      PoilBj^e  S  cvnTs- 


General  Literature 

IRVING'S  WORKS 

(CniwcU'a  Miniature  Edltlon> 

Printed  dti  Indii  p«pci,  linai  rEldable  1«pe.  Iinuiid 
in  htiip  omt  Itjifitr.  |-ilc  rdgri,  sin;  Dl  v"]iiii>e« 
■ ';  I  J  ft-  Tht  s'juilltoi  i"d  dflinliesl  let  if  Irving 
in  die  world, 

r,  fwtec Errdi  vaU.  In  Iraiher  1^1:,  per  id,  Pi. to 


RUSKIN'S  COMPLETE  WORKS 

This  mi  ii  Ihc  fulleit  vti  iiuhlisliFd  in  Amcrici,  (lit  also 
in  Ih--  ljr);<>t  l;pE.  New  bililiDj;I>|ihv  and  indlcd.  FullyilllU- 
if^ted-     Inali  tcijicctA  thr  Idcii  availnlile, 

30  ttrh;  df  luu,  f  ]?■!>!  10  fs"' 


FRANKLIN'S  ESSAYS 

FdiKd   l\y   U.   Waldo   Cutler,     A  iBprMenWive  wleelinni,  Ib- 
tliiding  the  Almaiiivt,  iwHiicii)  anil  s^iaiiific  [kukib,  ind  personal 

rStnOi'Cliith,  35  evnts;  limp  leather,  75  ceat^;  i?tiit)-,  clolh, 
6oecnls«nd  73  cenia- 


BEST  100  AMERICAN  POEMS 

Kelected  by  J<i)in  R.  Hnward  Ai  Ike  title  liKJiratM.  iliis  ii  a 
|iclccli-"i>  ■>'  ^^f  poeiTU  friim  differeni  aulho-rs,  ly^k'^ii  uf  llie  IhsE 
]iOelic  rflotl  ul  IHII  llletatute, 

iBni4>,  cl-ntll.  J5  ecnti;   limp  leather.  75  centa;   I3nii>.  iIdIIi, 
da  cenia  and.  7;  ccnci. 


FAMOUS  AMERICAN  AUTHORS 
By  Sarah  K,  Bolton 

Short.  chllTy  iketthei  of  KrhtrHiiti.  Htjlnvi.  Lowell,  l^Jinj?- 
fellow,  KjwJiarDc  tni  Wbitiiet.  Filntcd  in  Iff  cotort itilli  14 
lllliilialiani. 

avu^clolh,  gill  lap,  Ixnud:,  fi  a;  an  lultKT.fjAi. 


THE   FAMILY  ON 

WHEELS 

By  J.  Macdonald  Ox  ley 

A  clunnifiE  little  ta.le  d(  urph.-in 
Jiildren  and  their  uniqi.iiT  way  oE 
arniii^  i.  livitij;.  Full  ul  hutnur  ihd 
■  Itioa. 

■  am?,  iLluflnlcd,  75  ecu  la. 


Juvenile 


STORIES  FROn  WAONER 

By  J.  W«lkcr  HcSpaddcn 

The  hernJF  mylhi  ii«!  folk  tiles,  utiliicd  bv  Wa.g^er  in  hii 
at  Dpei^.i,  irc  here  (cinld  in  uiq{ile  Un^uaKc  lui  iliildnn  md 
den  )(rnerallu. 

ifiinn,  illuifraieil,  Aocpfili. 


BEAUFORT  CHUHS 

By  Edwin  L.  Bmbln 

The   cnnruiiing  Jiciry  nl   two  bmvs, 

&ip[ki      Uiic  111  llii:  benl  Irook^  f-or  'hfpy^ 
■livc«  "  r»m  Sawyer,"  aiuI  twry  tn^y 


STORIES  FROn  PLUTARCH 

By  F.  J.   Rowhothan 

A  Tcrv  iraitaMc  leriea  ol  iiornri  cil  claiiic  ticiora  lold  in  u 
Eiiy  iiariiii»t  way-  tlial  hell's  tttieciillv  mil  enjoy, 
rt^ma.  iltuBtntvd,  ^.renll. 


HOMAS  Y.  CROWELL  &   COMPANY 

426-8  West  Broadway,  New  York 
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THE  NEW  RILEY  BOOK 

SONQS 
0'  CHEEt 


BY 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

Uniform  with  Child-Rhymti,  luirm-KA^ 
Z.(nit'Z.yrus 


A    iTplkction   of    Mr.  Riley's   pi^ems    of    gl 
can  1(^11 1  ind  cohBoUlJon. 

"Songs  o'  Cheer"  is  cue  of    ihe  mn^i  bea 
books  of    poetry   ever   Issued,      If    p(>»»ibte  it  c 
in    subj^el    and   form    sbe  chartn    amd    beauly  o( 
predecessors    in    the   "Deet    Cleek  "    volume*  *f 

Rilej's  (>oeatis  tinned  above. 

Nearly    One    Hundred    Hoositr    Pictures 
WILL  VAWTER,    Many   in    Color. 

12mo,  clotb,  $1.25.  pos^tpaid 


DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS'S  GREAT  MEW  KOVEL 

THE 
DELUGE 

Mr.  Phillips's  new  novel  is  important  to  every  fiction- 
lover  because  it  grips  tlie  attention  in  a  vise  of  stetl. 
It  is  important  to  every  patriotic  American  because 
it  lays  absokitely  bare  the  financial  dilemma  toward 
which  tlie  country  has  drifted. 

"  Tfiis  shall  be"  says  the  narrator  at  the  beginning  of 
the  story, "«  cross-set  lion  oul  of  (lu  very  heart  of  our  life 
to-day^  ■U'itli  its  big  and  bold  energies  and  passions,  l/ie 
swiftest  and  inlensesi  life  ever  lived  by  the  human  race" 

By    DAVID    GRAHAM    PHILLIPS,  author    of 
"The  Cost,"  "The  Plum  Tree,"  etc. 

IlLiLstraied  in  Color  by  GEORGE  GIBBS 

Clotb,  l3mo,  $1.50  postpaid 
The  BOBBS-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Publishers.  Indianapol 
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IMPORTANT    NEW    NOVELS 


W2U^ 


t^% 


OCTAVE  THANET^S 

The 
Man  of  the  Hour 

"  '  The  Man  of  the  Hour'  is  admirably  iione."^>:. 
Paul  I.Hsp-aUh. 

"  '  The  Man  of  the  Hour'  is  a  graphic  pi>nra}"al  of 
life  in  America  to-day." — f  Yiimi.'iJ  I ultT-l  'n-ini. 

"  -The  Man  o(  the  Hour*  ii4  tlic  book  of  the  momh ."' 
— 5n»  Franciscu  I-'ianihu-r. 

lUustraJed  by  L.  W.  irn.lii;ock. 

Cloth,  l2mo,  $1.50  postpaid 


The 
Social  Secretary 

By  DAVID  GRAHAM  PHILLIPS 

"The  Social  Secretary"  ia  iin  absorbing  story  of 
Washington  to-day,  and  how  a  clever  girl  "  made  " 
the  social  success  of  a  new  Senator's  wife. 

There  is  a  tempestuous  love  stury,  and  character 
work  of  great  and  delightful  excell&nce. 

Grace  and  passion  and  satire  flow  from  the  facile 
pen  of  Mr,  Phillips. 

With  eleven  tuN-EMgc  ilhsmtioni  in  pho toEranit  bjr 
Ctarencc  F.  UndeiwDoil 

Detoiaiiona  by  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour 

12mo,  Bound  ia  Cloth,  $1.50  Postpaid 


Piciurt';  liy  C    I.   [!jntoii 


JOHN  PHILIP  SOUSA'S 

Pipetown  Sandy 

"  '  Pipetown  Sandy'  will  surely  U.'  read  with  Honuim.-  |ilr:isiire 
by  all." — .\'gTD  York  Globe.  "  The  suctt^ss  of  '  Pijirttuvn  Siindy  ' 
is  assured" — WashtJielon  Past.  "'Pipetown  Sandy'  is  as 
thoroughly  typical  aa  Hut-k  Finn  and  Tom  Bailey,"^/';ii/:jri'/- 
pliia  Tdigraph.  "'Pipetown,  Sandy'  is  a  rattlinB  stury." — 
Fkiladelphia  A'nr/A  Amiriiran.  "  nenly  of  k"  ind  siving  to 
'  Pipetown  Sandy'  " — .Vtic  Y<fk  Sutt- 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50  Postpaid 


THE  BOBBS-mERRILL  COMPATfY,  Publishers,  INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Id  writioA  to  advcrtlun  picue  mention  Thb  World'i  Woik 


A  House  Filled  with  Books 

CThe  household  book  shelf,  whether  it  be  a  single  shelf 
an  entire  library,  should  be  filled  with  the  books  you  care' 
for,  that  add  something  to  your  life,  whether  amusemenlv^ 
instruction  or  inspiration.  J 

We  do  not  publish  books  for  any  one  man.  We  try  to  choose' 
what  most  men  want,  recognizing  that  the  same  book  does  not 
appeal  to  all  men.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  announcement  oi 
six  new  books,  two  of  which  are  frankly  stories,  one  of  them  going 
farther  and  dealing  with  a  great  American  industrial  problem, 
and  three  of  w^hich  will  appeal  to  different  sorts  of  readers,  rang- 
ing from  lovers  of  the  horse  to  those  who  care  for  the  delightful 
lectures  of  Professor  Woodberry.  We  believe  that  any  man,  or 
woman  will  be  interested  in  at  least  one  of  these  six  books. 
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THE    PANG-YANGER     by    Elma 
Travis,  M.D.     Clatti,  IZmo.     SI. SO 


A. 


A  poweiful  novel. the  nccne  of  \vhich  la  Laid  in  the 
CstsliLlla  And  in  whldh  Uic  mefttcd  moutilaln  HCcnvry 
foiRSB  IH  ilVICiFes«iv«  hitkitt6uliil  for  ■  liEmcndaualr 
vital  hum-HTi  B-lDry.  The  Panv-Yanticr  in  the  licro  ot  Ihe 
■lory.  Abitah  Bend,  who.  in.  hm  youth,  worked  la  a 
tannery  in  the  squdlid  lilde  h^amlFi.  oi  i^a^ft-Va^g,  hifth 
■p  anione  the  mounU-ini.  The  life  both  (here  and  In 
the  (ypiCftI  CalskiLl  town  dI  Hurlivillr  la  ■dmir.ibly 
depleted,  uid  llic  churacieraarc  temarhabLc  dcJincAlloEW 
oi  lypai  oi  humBa  aUenelh  and  [laulan- 

THE   FORTUNES  OF    THE    LAND- 
RAYS  by  Vaughan  Kcsier.     Five  tllus- 

ttratians  by  TIiq  Kinif^ys,      31,50 

AmcHuina  cievcr  atem  to  lire  of  atgrlca  dcatlnff  ^^Ith 
Bjmaniic  (ealurM  &(  itirLr  own  eoonlry.  Thii  book  cni- 
rlci  llA  cha/acIerB  and  the  reader  Itirauuh  the  California 
Qold  Fever,  [he  Cjvi!  Wai  and  the  bocn-Iawii  epoch  of 
th±  V/eAt-     it  Lb  Ecod  rCadlnif  and  good  AmericBD»m, 

THE  HORSE   IN    AMERICA    by  John 

Gilioer    Speed.      With    16    illustraiions, 

»two  in  color.    Net,  S2.M;  poetpai4  iZZQ 

Ttila  book  sccno  lo  contnin  cvciythlns  Iliat  the  tovcr 
of  1h<  hone  fovtid  want  to  kna'u^.  !r>ld.  En  an  attfr^ctlve 
way  and  maaniflcenilv  iJluatnted.  It  la  almoit  ciecca- 
■aiy  ID  every  one  urho  o'wna  or  fovea  a  honu. 


Ci 


c< 


Ci 
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THE  WORK   OF  OUR  HANDS  by  H. 

A.  Mitchell  Kcays,  author  of  "  He  tlut 
■  Eatelh  Bread  with  Me."  Sl.30 
Thla  Blo¥Y,  fot  It  fa  A  artoey  and  aKoultd  be  read  for  L 
■Iciry.  deafa  wllh  the  probtcm  ol  the  rea|>onaib fitly  ot  aa 
empkiycfof  t«bor  pod  fhe  men  who  help  Iq  nuke  hii 
fortune,  juBl  us  Nra,  Kcavs'  prcvioua  tKwk  dealt  wtlh 
the  auhieet  ol  divorc*.  The  book  wUl  intercai  ta4 
cnierlain  (ot  ill  atery,  v>ilh  s  fP'KoI  IcaoiuB  towaid 
Ihoae  luteieated  in  aoaniaeis  prablcaLa. 

THE  TORCH  by  George  Edward  Wood- 
berry,  author  ol  "Makers  oi  Literalure." 
tPo»tpaid,  $1.30;  net,  $1.20 

The  Torch  la  Ihe  avmbol  of  kno«vlcd|[e  pamed  OQ  tf 
meitat  6l  the  pfinied  page.  Thcae  eieht  Icdurea  It 
Pr^jfeaBor  Woodberry  d^p^ribc  he^  eac*i  tucccaaive  r*t9 
perfecti  ita  own  litpratLite  and  life  and  pruaea  oa  ita 
Iraditiana  inKrmc  faatn  *>f  iUerftture  ffism  epoch  lo  epf^h. 
A  part  ot  the  chofiT]  ol  thcac  fcclurcs- j>  the  lan^ixjaee  In 
whkli  ihey  ^c  exptenscd, 

A  MODERN  SYMPOSIUM  by  C.  I,, 
Di-ckinson,  author  of "  Leners  from  *  ChUj 
.ticBC  Official."    PoECpaid.  $1.07;  nei.Sl.0 

Gathered  nf  the  Seekera'  Cluh  luean  artisl.  palii 

pocfattBt,  newnpHper  maR,  poc-1  an-d  athera  4rHa  ntny  i. 
ati   ablF   diKtiait'ion  ol   liife.  each  from  lili  own  iHiirit  i 
view.     Th«  indJvIduaUtfet  (if  the  men  uktn);  part  i 
well  drawn  and  well  kert-    Thla  book  in  jiriTtier  -^  "' 
nor  a  itory.  but  It  hai  all  the  laacinallan  of  botli. 


<tThc  McCltire  List  al  Booka  is  vent  lo  anyone  anywhere  for  tlie  asking. 

McCLURE,   PHILLIPS  A  COMPANY 

i4  East  Twenty-third  Street 

Hew  Ywrk 
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Wanamaker  Selects 

Beacon  Lights  of  History 

lor  fliis  Season's 

Boole  Qub 

WANAMAKER  Book  Clut>s  now  stand  in  the  public  mind  for  three  things: 


) 


Tbe  best  work  ol  lis  kind. 

A  work  ol  real  cdacallonAl  vatae 

A  SKunlne  price  opportimlly. 


i 


Our  last  big  bopk — The  CentiiTy  PicH«n»rj'  &  Cyclppccjia  &  Ael?5 — is  the  ercate't  reference  work 
Ia  dirr  Imnguage.  Its  educskilofial  value  is  unqticsiioncd.  Through  our  biiok  i^lijb  upwards  of  7;.ooo 
pen«M  saved  en  sggTtgaie  ci  nearly  five  roillion  dollars.     Bat  '"The  Centory  "  clu  b  ii  a  thing  of  Ihe  past. 

BEACON  Lights  of  History  is  so  far  superior  to  anything  of  its  kind  as 
to  practically  form  a  class  by  itself.  In  fact  it  masterfully  covers 
two  classes  of  literatwre — History  anU  Biography— classes  so  success- 
fully blended  by  Plutarch,  with  whom  Dr.  Lord  is  invariably  compared  by 
scholars  and  critics. 

But  Lord  has  surpassed  Plutarch,  Plutarch's  statements  of  fact  are 
open  to  criticism  ;  Lord  is  an  accepted  authority.  Plutarch  considers  only 
forty-six  great  characters  of  history;  Lord  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
Plutarch  could  scan  only  such  history  ^s  was  known  during  the  first  three 
decade$  of  the  Christian  era;  Lord  looks  hack  over  7,000  years.  Plutarch's 
fascinating  style  made  his  "Lives"  a  classic;  Lord's  diction  is  classed 
with  the  best  in  English. 

To  Lord  every  great  event,  every  advancement  in  literature,  art  and 
science  has  been  shaped  by  some  overwhelming  mind.  Tell  the  story  of 
these  leaders,  show  lh«  conditions  under  which  they  labored,  the  influencts 
with  which  th«y  were  surrounded,  demonstrate  what  they  accomplished  and 
how  such  accomplishments  affected  succeeding  generations,  and  yoii  have 
History,    not    of   the    ordinary   ''dry"    sort,   but   sa   ilassi/uJ^    of  emph^t' 


tannat  be  forgotUn. 


shed,   50  humanised,   ia  infused  -with  the  lift-bh&d  cf  a  warid  Aero  thai  it    o^ 

This  Dr,  Lord  has  done,    '^' *■ --■' ■    " 

his  "Beacon  Lights." 


These  great  men  and  women  arr^^  jj* 


BUT  l-pace  will  nol  prrmit  of  a  de'ailed  description  of  the  great  scope  of  ^^t*    ^' 
Ibese  fifteen  heautilul.  ptofusely  illuBlrated  volumei,  of  the  enttrtain- 
ing  Style.   th«  bcauliful  binding!:.  <he  hand-Ulumined  frontispieces, 
etc.      Such  information,   logeiher  with   specimen   paeee.    sample     ^^     ^ 
nta*tr»lion^.  clc,  we  will  send  you  if  you  will  but  return  thc'accom-  ^WVa^" 
panyitig  coupon.     Wcwil!  alsotjpbin  why  this  is  ^^^ J' 

A    GENUINE    PRICE    OPPORTUNITY^*^  ^"^  ^-^       X-^^yy.i 

and    explain    fully   Ilie   plan   under   which   the   complete     nfO^  /^  y    ^T'S!^ ^ ^'-S' 


>if^ 


et   of    fifteen  volumes   is  delivered    upon    receipt    of 


ONE      DOLLA 


Ry 


y 


[.*'\^-»'^-' ^■i-,^tf 


'■¥' 


In  writing  to  ad vertiien  please  mention  Tub  Womu'i  Woki 
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The  Way  to  be  a  Thinker 

ii  lo  fr^r  in  Tutjfh  4>ili  ihEnkeTK,  Alt  Ihf  vorld'i  priipi  are 
CApliired  by  iln*w  w^W  liflvt  st-iBoncrj  ili^ir  tnpiij^y  wri^U  ihc  np'ce 
of  Eirigiiulitv — JJtd  HurigjnaJLtv  ihfiii^  1^r  liAtjit  of  clear  and 
frcili  Thinkinj;;,  Even  the  ln-*1  -il  41^  bavc  a  tendency  lo  f*ll 
inui  cneniil  nita  ^  lo  go  ipLuddln^  on  y«ar  alu-T  ycur,  in  ihc  aamc 
I  ttii^k.  lo  du  (Sm-ij-s  hiiliuut  k-h'jwihK  f'ctiKly  *liy-  The  way 
to  bcc|)  aJWc.  tJ>e  ^av  i<^  be  criiinn^K  ine  rfay  m  be  a  au«c»,  ^^  10 
Qlk  411^  brjiny  p«opiF  jrid   10  rcid  books  ihaL  nulur  3'Cill  diink. 

The  New  Science  Library 

ii  a  curt  lor  meTil^l  fiijraJ^&i^-  ll  cijnlaJDS  itip  beil  work  n( 
Dantin,  HutLc-y  S|»«nccr,  I  jiidaU  and  greil  leaders  at  modem 
UivujlhU      It   niJI   ifl]    yiiu   whai  Ihi:    l^moua   Darwinidn   ihcory 

vhil  radium  11;  hoTr  Uqnid  '^Ir  ra  mdde  ind  yenJ — ind  ten 
[houi.md  othtT  jiLiFjpiting  thLui^.  [1  js  a  worlt  10  Ifc  rtii) 
and  cnjo^edp  for  11  li  nnticti  in  a  clca*  and  inivrr^tiriK  style — not 
abi^ruK  Drlechnncall.     TIif  wotK  cun^iilaoJ  hiilrcn auperb  volninri 

84-Pa5e  Book  FREE 

Tl  7<ni  mail  ui  ilit  e<~»i>|>^»  licli'iw  ?t  vna,  we  vail  icnd  luLt 
Informniinn  jhoul  Ihe  Ne-v  Siicrcc  Libm™,  and  hn-w  vmi  mill  g" 
i(  Pi  Ik^lf  gjnce  and  i  in  l1i<^  liidividicia]  Payciitiil  Plan,  bv  nwjinB  of 
wlitrVi  you  tan  irmtinc  ilic  [aynirn'i  in  niLi  vnuticll.  Al  ili«  lamc 
liltic  wc  wtll  Btnd  \oil  1  cnpy-  'k{  i>ii7  liaDdsame  Vt-^f^e  bofrk. 
'' Some  ■Wondtrii.  ot  Siicntg.'"  Thii  bimV,  mniai-ninn  ariklti  h)' 
Hiixlc<r,  Tylor,  PrcMor  and  V.iy  Kunnaid  Bilwr.  ii  lo  hrlRhi  and 
InieniTinji  ihiil  ycu  aill  rT.ii  il  From  iDveT  to  CDver,  stid  whtn  yun 
hflvc  Ifad  il  yiJU  u'lII  wr.nrftr  hriv  vi'>ij  «r(r  cchikl  ti,«ve  IboufthE 
Acifbce  dr\'  and  4ulK  Tfiptc  i*  a'»  etJrli^im  dl  a  lltcmrniil  copies- 
Eadi  copy  ii  bciiitiliiltv  illii.tl  atrd  inil  prinlrd  Ai  long  u  [he 
edirion  luu.  «e  a-ill  rKluRut  <  r-i-iiy  ul  l>  (or  ihc  coupun  pfinl*d 
•I  iba  boltnoi  nl  ttilBadnnitciixni. 

PUBLIC    OPINION 


44-60  E.   23d  Sircef 


NEW  YORK 


"-.  "•■,.11-1-5. 


EXCHANGE  GOV PON 


.(it»>t  fihT  OP*-  <uiniiliii[r'nnr^'   .-irj-.v   .if       SFjQie  Wlj<^i1*(-*  iJ  Sc^rPj' 
lliii'llcdll  usee  tuI'.bllL  iU)<uiluii,  H-«>i  Eiut  j]d  ^uul,  Htn  Ygit. 

KMa. , 


Si 


City  *>iii  Statk 

Wc  *i1l  ki^nU-  f  ihr  umc  time,  full  (Mrii'-uia'i  ft  our 


American  Standard 

Revised  Bible 


The  pa.ti(>nlly  illuiniiiAled  Dibles  of  themedijcnl 
monk B  idoubil CSS  served  tlienccOs  of  their  times.  aoJ 

llie  "  King  J.iine5"  Version  hiS  serv-eij.  our  «DC<3(i*t 
for  3,00  years.  But,  wilh,  the  revol utaohary  cLangrt 
in  our  language  in  the  past  centuries,  th«  nc«d  ti 

The  Bible  in  Plain  Englisk 

has  grciwii  more  A^nd  mnrt  pressing,  ajid  now,  silcr 
^9  years-'  Vfc-rk  by  the  aullioHzed  BTitislii  Uid 
American  Rtvii^ers,  llie  one  really  Uiuruiigh  tiii 
luthcnlic  trunsliliiiii  of  tlic  Scriptures  into  Eiigli*>li 
has  been  pruduced  iii  the  American  Stuidard 
Revfscd  Version. 

It  is  a-transUtion  ol  tlie  original  Scripture*,  iritli 
obsolclc  wonU  and  phrases  replaced  by  pUin. 
mi>den)  Eiiglish  «ll  can  undcrsUnd,  ]t  is  autborwpJ 
hy  Ihe  American  Cummitlee  of  Revision,  uicd  U 
churches  of  all  dennminai  ions,  and  els'! ir^vd  by  diia- 
islers,  sthiwflh,  colleci-s  ami  pri.iiijiitn't  lavnufn  alik*. 

Writs  lor  Our  40-pagQ  Soak, 
"Thi  $tory  of  the  Revised  BIbli" 

SENTFftei=.  v,i  J 

fSht>Jc  -WIS  rcvi»to  I 

comiil  i*hed  .  i.  ,  J 

pj,ire4,  birdiiic-s,  ^»i  ,  v«  tin  ■■•i^t 
^i^k^ii^iicd,  Vour  tiitncnn  I  j4B[j4 
cjid,  with  Ihe  name  ol  Mtr 
b«»l(*«tl«r.  H  >I1  Bc^  )  gw  tlui  &M<L 
All  bOOlUellers  Uve  ta  ohV 
or  can  auickJr  KCi  from  ■B.ani*''' 
n(  Ihe  AniericiD  Sundaia  Knuxt 
Bible  jau  order.  Pncc*  w  *• 
>iS,in,  ncccrduc  lo  liac  aaflM 
inn.  n  II  J      I  III  III  I  llMIll 

can  Standard^  Edicion.    LwtW 
Iht  NeliwiJ  "~—^-  --J  ■^-  — '■— 
mfnt    c'    * 
CoiddIi 

bdokael         a 

THOMAS  NELSON 

37^41  L  Eaatiath  Street 
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In  writinE  to  ailvfrtiheia  please  mtnUiin  Tub  WoulIj's  WoiiI 
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THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 

^  T    LAST! 

A  GREAT  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

AT  A  LITTLE  PRICE  {$1  A  MONTH) 
An  Inpartant  Und»n>kin£  by  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

THE  gap  in  out  naiional  Utcniurc  has  been  tilled  by  Uic  publicaiion.this 
monlh,  of  Dr.  Elson's  new  HiiCory  cf  the  Uiiilcii  States,  in.  live  octavo 
volumet,  with  soo  fuU-pag-e  IlluMrations.  This  wark,  destined  to  be 
an  impartmnt  feature  of  every  inlelUgeTil  Ameiican's  library',  ti  fibr 
Americans  what  Gr*en'»  great  woik  Ib  fcf  Englishmeii.  F3sciiiati)ig  reading  for 
cKcryonc,  at  the  same  time  authentic,  impartial,  noa*»ectional,  from  ihc  dis- 
covery of  America  to  the  Hccond  Roosivcli  adminisiiation.  The  Editor  of  a 
ncll-knonn  magaiine  writer  that  Dr.  El30]i''s  historical  work  is  the  first  book 
to  keeji  him  up  after  one  o'clock  for  three  nights  in  succession. 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

For  llie  first  lime,  too,  an  American  History  i$  ii^u'jd  at  a  pop\iiar  pric-e, 
«i(h  illuslraliona  that  arc  actual  hJMorical  documrnts.  Mr,  Ch&rlcs  Henry 
Hart,  iLie  most  eminent  authority  on  American,  historical  piciurcsj  'n  ilie  editor 
of  the  llluitraliaai,  personally  selecting  each  as  the  best  for  iti  pucpoie. 


A  HISTORY  OP  AMERICAN  LITEHA. 
TURE  AS  WELL 

Tbli  new  b\ttorf  cont&irhi  noil  c-al)'  ibc  per- 
■DiiHl  itahH  of  our  ilvn  merk,  ch«  ibiArbiiie 
rdiaCi  of  ihe  g'ctt  iniLiBATy  iTLovf ircEiEa  |i)  ^ur 
VBtl,  Lhc  ileTelopmrrki  uf  Th<  Ameririn  Cunitilni- 
hion,  ind  the  impar'ri.n^  politlrt.1   tventt^  El  coH' 


PAIK  AND  NON-SECTIONAL 

Thr  limiG   Nu   naw    rcnn^   wh^rb    a    realty   fVEr^ 
vell-prapartiii:iF<i«    nnii-iFEiloitiil    History   of  iho 

Bhe  meir  of  the  paisihtLlrir,  Evtry  (lirmSnJtd 
reader  |«  ifrurk  wiib  c^ii  diitiojujililiij  quAlSTjr  of 
iNr  ntv  hitiory'i 


MECHANICAL  MAKII-VP 

The  Eleon  Illustrated  History  is  in  five  oclBvovolumti,  with  aoo 
full-page  illustrations  J  the  binding  ii|rrcetivelluincltilli  stainpcd  with 
gold  Kfid  gilt  top.      The  type-page  is  panjcuiarly  beaudflil  and 
clear,     The  history  Is  a  work  of  440,000  viordsi.      It  is  only    ^^       lUnwut 
ncccHsary  to  add  that  tlic  books  are  produced  for  the  Rtt>irvj     j^  wiuth  .w'^i 

l>C      KevIBW     fit 
VJHWS    ij„l    »    ,cl 

of  Ihc  tif   llluilnicil 

••'J   ol    ihie     Unllei 

glalcs  en  App'tD^il,    Lf  I  iljtc 

(he  Mlitory,  t  will  mikt  p»y- 

offer  10  txAf  lUbicrlbcri   (oi   Ib< 


t/  Revctmii  by  the  Micmillan  Company. 


The  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS  Spcr:!^!  Offer-TKi.wa,!,. 

n;CFiiirr     10    cvirf  i»tll.«i]uippcd   llbrjr;,,  qgn    pnir    be   bouihl 
surilde  ofour  ipcdil  offer  for  fi(.oo  citli.     Our  ipcFiil  ntffr 
an    rhc    firnl    rjiticn    it  ta   lend    3t   on   rtcdpl   cf  ^i  cC',  fh^ 
bfti^nce  ra  br    paid   $1.m  a  cnonlll  tat  It   criDiitlii-     Yctu 
will  ilio    mciie    Ibc    Iliiriivi  •/ JtifiiSii  (price  fg }    tor 
an.  entire  ycmt- 

If,   itter    Kfini    Ir.  r°ii  dn   roi    winr    rhr 
HSflvrTi  j^  L-iD  be  rctujTieJ  di  mir  expenic, 


1}  Adar  Plac*.  Naw  York 


Is  wtitiog  to  advectuers  pleau  mentioo  Taa  WoabD'a  Wobk 
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Bind  "Country  Life  in  America" 

Letters  come  to  us  constantly  from  people  who  regret  not 
having  bound  their  copies  of  this  magazine  from  the  beginning. 
By  common  consent  It  is  the  most  beautiful  magazine  published 
— and  it  is  as  practical  and  helpful  as  it  is  beautiful,  the  volumes 
forming  a  cyclopedia  de  luxe  of  outdoor  subjects. 

VOLUME    EIGHT 
May  to  October,  1905,  will  be  ready 
immediately.    Price,  $3.50.    (camag*  extra.) 

We  have  purchased  some  old,  rare  numbers  at   hiy;h   prices,  and  can  supply  a  few 
copks  0*  the  back  volumes  (I.-VII.)  at  $5  each,  carriage  extra. 

Wc  will  bjnd  TOTir  volumra  of  "Cuunrry  Lifr  in  America"  ai  J1.15  raija,  cairidgc  citra.  Back 
Dumbcri  (if  b  stock),  25  ci-nit -,  double  attiDbcre,  ;o  ccnii.  A  tubiiuiuil  dclti  ttmptmij  binder,  7;  ccna 
(ptnugc  iQcrnri);  coiers  [w  an?  vuluiDr,   50  Cfnt»   (i>"*"ge   r5  «nf»J. 


nit    CiAROErt 
MAGAZINE 


COUNTRY  UFE 
\r\  AMERICA 


tHL  WORLDS 
WORK 
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The  Oniy  Authorized  or  Adequate  Edition  vs.  Harper^s  Piraleii  Edition 

Flashlights  in  the  Jungle 


Translated    by    Frederk:    Whvte   from    the 

German  with  [he  co-operation  of  the  author 

C.  G.  SCHILLINGS 

Wilb.  av«f  ]•»  mirvtlsdi  jihdiagia{ih,>  ol  Affidii  «llil  animal  9  (ak.en'by -day  «ndn<2hi. 

WE  baught  the  American  right*  of  this  imporlant  work  and 
shall  pul)lis.h  it  immediately  in  one  very  handsome  volume  of 
goo  pages,  containing  th«  author's  cotnplete  seiieii  of  302 
untouched  photographs,  imifiimi  with  "The  Opening  of  Tilwt"— 
that  is,  a  S6.00  book  Tot  f^So. 

Sir  H.  H.  JobnMon  ha^  written  an  introduction  l-o  this-  epodi- 
making  volum-e,  and  Mr  Roosevelt  has  written  the  aulhor  10 
express  his  adraii-alion  of  the  achieveiFiBiit. 

Mr.  Kcbillings  is  a  well-known  Invelef,  lianteT  and  scientist: 
the  results  of  his  expeditions  ihaw  the  reader  inctedihiy  claar  and 
intimate  details  of  the  wilJ  life  of  lions,  elephants.  thinoteiOBes, 
hippopoiaroi,  giraffes,  hyenas,  lebras,  condors,  fJamingoes-  and 
almost  every  otEier  important  beast  and  bled  of  the  legion. 


These  arc  the  only  reprodiKtumt 

frirm  the  (•^igUlal  Megali'tTi  vj  tl%eK 

fictiifgs  iL'hieh  havf  tppmrtd  ifi 
AnuTtfa.  Alt'ssrs.  Harper^  Bros, 
licw  issued  a  "  pirated"  vrrsu'M  CMt- 
Itiinitif^a  portion  oj  the  tt-^t  andcnly 
attf-lhird  of  the  iilus^lraliotis  cffpifd 
JTOm  Ific  liall-tr-tics  in  (A«-  Grrnutn 
edition,  u-iihovt  sanctii'n  of  the 
aulhcr  or  thf  Ct-rntan  cr  EngUsk 
puhlifhtfi^ond  in  the  face  "few 
infi^iniiiio't  that  w  had  f-aid  a  /lii'A 
price  fiiT  thr  A  infTieati  rights.  I  f  i.- 
(/if  day  of  piibH^ation  0/  the  Harf^ 
edition  Ihe  aitlhor  had  had  tiiri  ^ctn- 
mutiicadon  ■withthctn  whairtvr.  Wt 
have  ciiavfcd  the  title  nf  our  (nil 
to  cmpiiasise  the  difjcrcruie.  This  is 
the  on!y  ixrstitn  which  is  in  imy 
ifnse  adequate  tr  OHlhorixed. 


Uniform  with 
'The  Opening  of  Tibet," 


the  cardej1 
«mla;im 


CWimLiFE 
1/1  AMKJCA 


(D 


THf  ■wwun 

wow 
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S3. 80  net. 
Postage  38  cents.. 
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DO   YOU   WANT   A    BEAUTIFUL    HOHE? 


FADLA  FREDERICKS 


YOU   CAN    HAVE    IT 
by    usins  the   pictures  from 

The  Burr  Mcintosh  Monthly 

tt  li  Ihc  mcil  bejuclfu!).  iiitslic  jud  miniiMuoui  ivriadtcal  vvrr  r<'o<li"^>l-  I<>  illui' 
tnUDna,  both  ".n  1i;i11-lon-f  and  cdIotb,  jre  nol  onlv  sclrrt^d  wub  r4r^  i^iicriininditi-an  a^ 
ff]  ubjcrii  and  linitline^A — bin  «vfcuEi?d  and  prini'd  in  a  nu^E^  w^bii'h  producta  a 
rdtUlTthich  km.  nuL  liiihtncj  bvcn  Aiid-incd, 

50  or  More  Sufxrb  Plcturn  Mouthlr 

C«1ehriliH,  Scents  ind  InndeniL  Tlit  rovirii  gn  nrl  Mudy  in  went  rolnn  ind 
ilic  migaiinc  ia  boInu  •niik  si;.k,  cubd  of  a  culiir  harMianiciog  widi  ilie  cbvct 
rulor  Bctirrbc. 

Every  Picture  Torlhy  a  Frame 

TTiauarda  o4  Adc  Am?Ti(dEB  liome^arc  jdornf  J  Willi  prices  [rum  ihc  Hrm^  Mc]nT'>Ltti 
MftKTkiLVn  lilt  j.ia>£Fi  Itrtiip  Kt>  ^rTVkagrd  ih^l  O^ry  .iri?  cn^ilv  taken  ajikirl  fcir  Erasninjc- 
Wc  layit  inciartd  iJtautilul  tr»inei  uf  Japintsc  Wivid  Veneer  ciprculy  lor  tbeie 
pip[urea.     The  October  Dixmbea  ihowa.  3  BUntile  Inmc  a-nd  i>iae  vhiuieB  of  at\o7- 

Our  Remarkable  OSer 

Thb  Bum  McIhTOiH  Mi^WtHLV  ia  ij  cmls  3  rumbtr,  empt  EhE  double  ChlrilllHU 
numbtiwliitli  lialwi^i  jo  cemaa  tujiy.  If  ynu  «iil  lend  ui  fj.oo  lorthf  ytar  iijcfi  ko 
will  Knd  yiju  ithtotttiilf  jr-n  ibc  (ktcijff,  yyyembei  and  littcmliti  11JD5  immhem;  ind 
\oTpffd  meaiiure  ve  will  kl»  und  Ihe  Chntinii  i^aj  ninibfT  ci^oced-cd  In  he  ihii  ino(.i 
suiKrb  iroik  1)1  pictoral  *ri  ever  lumd  in  iriaK.iiinc  loiimr.  a  toui   rcuil  viilur:  oi   #47!" 


BURR    PUBLISmiVQ   COilPANY 


H-4  West  22od  Street,  New  York  City 


Merrill  &  Baker  s  Failure 

plaCEH  lu  our  tiauda  the  rcnialndBT  of  Itivtr  jetoiIcsI  |hi  Idlcatlmn 

RIDPATH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

9  miuiTC  rOTtl  oclaTO  Tolamee,  4,000  double  coJnmn  paeei,  3.000  inperli  lJ.liiBtratl»ns 

The  sets  arc  llieir  latest  tilitiun.   dnwii  i>i  dnU%  rew,  just  from  llu' 
bindery,  beautifully  bound  in  half  tnorociio.     We  shall  sell  them  (or 

LESS  even  than   DAMAGED   SETS   have  been  sold 

Hundreds  who  rerul  this  have  deciiJciI  tci  buy  Ridpath  some 
day;  now  U  the  time.     No  netd  fur  os  ta  teli  you  nbout 
Ridfjath.     The  Ji njrhsh -speaking  world  has  pronounted  this 
the  only  history  of  tht-  ivorld  worth  having. 

tl  la  endoned  tiy  Prcalilenls  Hairiaon.  Cleveland  and  McKlnley,.  Jelhr- 
•on  I)avl9,  Lew  Wallace,  Juhn  L.  Stnddli.nl.  Bl>ih<>i>  VJneenl.  Dr.  Cuyier. 
Rabbi  Hlr«ch.  Ptc>.ldcti|>  u4  \nn  ArtHT,  Amheo",  Brown,  [iarin>Du<h, 
Tuftft.  Trinity.  Balo.  Calbt,  3rnillh,  Vaisar.  Vale  &nd  vther  Collc|[ca. 
■nd  by  Ihc  Ureal  Amerknn  People.  300,000  ol  whom  own  aad  love  It. 

The  tt^',<ir\  ittt  J*r.  KidiJiilli'i  divisible  iko^ilio-ri  a\  a.  IbittorLaTi  ■■  his  vondprlull^ 
bejLullfjl  nylc— a  6lyk  in*  ijclitr  frii^liNri.ir  in  any  i";ilPTil'i^ri  hfl,^  err  ^u^led.,  He 
■ells  llie  world '1  hisioni  tt.  iirme  otiicr  ciimld  Fvrr  tell  il;  he  Inakci  ihc  licnieii  i-i 
hisinry  re;il,  livinie  men  And  woitktrt,  and  aKoiiEihvfn  ht  w^f^ves  \\\f  riu  and  lall  chI 
vmrirei  in  f-urh  a  fa^iriarmE  Bijk  ijijt  liiAlory  bi?c(jmc&  Aa  abiurbin|;ly  AnEcrcslSii-g  :k£ 
Ihc  ictaiHi  ul  sovtii. 

WHY   YOU   SHOULD    BUY    RIDPATH    NOW 

llc'riiUAe  lE  14  rcncrally  rdnsidcrcd  Ihe  (jrcilcil  HJniiTV  c*ct  whtlciiu 
Hp'-nuiie  ir  il  ilie  -nnlv  ffenerat  \\\s\ary  ncorniicd  an  jti  aulhoritv- 
llr-rniiHi?  you   tlhould   !tin»v  liistflry  m  tKc»t  iii^tory  iik^k-Liif  daj-n. 
IIr'-im*(~  t\  II  lu- boiLiMlulW  wriitt^ik  \\:i^t  diiMrrik  htII  Irdni  ^^i  I'-vic  \\- 
ilf'fiiii*^  MiIa  IE  ynur  cImulf  t^'i'  buy  ii  miii^h  Ipmh  rlmn  evpr  berord 
lli'f^niiiie  v*-"]  nt^v  pay  i"  xinin!!!  ■tiiim  ma'atlil>   if  j  oa  priTr-r- 


S^nd  coupon  iQ-day, 


Wo  will  write  you  nil  about  ft 


In  nritintf  Id  advertiscTi  plcaw  meadnri  Th>  Woilui^  Woak 


Hra  tuika  tiv^  t«Ua  wwHa  9t 
ptiiit  u>miit  ]w  , 

Akil  <li  '4  pit**  «-p1  L»vaB  buHiF 
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A  iCvb-Hl  *»J  firi-Hju  l/ikvio^  Ij  IUUuLh  ItaBA  lilatDa 


The  Gibson  Number  of 

Colliers 

contains  the  largest  and  best  col- 
lection of  Gibson's  Drawings  ever 
published   outside  of  book  form 


NOW  ON  SALE 


NEWS  STANDS  EVERYWHERE 


TEH  CENTS  THE  COPY 


penn.Aa  rmTWN 

r>K  Lnrr  mmtw 

hsftBB  H  lAiilUr^i>vrvL4vnWil4]4H  f^Wh  *l^lrd  Iht  □**« 
^—ih  alixMBt  (L>rJ>.r  -.I  bw>,     7vBimh<  H-r*'^  piling 

■     nip*      Iht      4bf      THll      l!ltlA.LI        ^fHD>lf«',      llUT-      trvttl      J -OF 

A  4t  hu*  MtliMi  priBUd  «  bfl«T  pliU  inn^T     j.„, 
plflun  IMlUbl.  fM  bmknt— *IJI    U  n  ^  V    l*«Jlp« 

N.t*  Y,.Ft  citjFi                                                          -^-^ 

In  mpiitins  to  adverlism  pleaiv  meotim  Tdb  World's  Wa 
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FREE 


Sllll-KIH     Bl-lU-tlVtll.    Ptetltllk^,    I1II4K 


ART  PORTFOLIO 
PRICE  $8,00 

TI^E  offer  you  this  beautiful  Art  Portfolio,  contain- 
ing i6  sujMfb  copies  of  tnasteipieces  bj  world 
famous  ailistsi  leproduced  b/ ihe  duograTure  p(oces» 
and  primed  on  heavj'  plaic  paper  ready  fot  framing. 

The  pictures  arc  end  copies  o(  the  originals,  uid 
ihey  depict  well-bnovn  scenes,  from  funoua  books  fully 
e>])laiiieil  by  an  appropriate  text. 

They  ate  ti  x  14)^  incbu  in  Brize  and  nn  be 
fumed  at  a  modeiale  Mpcnse,  or  they  will  tnalie  e«ecl- 
lenl  decorations  for  den  or  cosy  comer  just  as  they  are. 
The  ponfolio  m]]s  for  $S~a9  in  ait  stores;  "bm  we  pre- 
sent it  fles  of  all  charge  to  those  who  purchase 


The   Booklovers'  Shakespeare 


Shakespeare— years  of  loUd  aacce&s  and  ever  incieas- 
that  the  set  is  now  gofficiently  well  known  lo   sell  at 

have  another 


Thia  i«  our  fourth  year  irieh  the   Booklovera' 
ing  popoliirity.     The  publishers  feel  to  cor^fident 
the  regular  price  that  they  did  noC   want   to   let   us 
edition.      Wc  have  been  succeastul,  however,  in  gelling  500  setSi 
which  ne  ate  able  to  oflcr  at  the  sa.me  low,  popular  price  as  beforei 
payable  in  easy  tnonlhly  instalmenta. 

Fuitheimore,  the  firs|  jjc  who  setid  in  their ^rderf  Eo'  tte  QAok- 
iQVcrf'  £hakeepear«  will  receive  iHt  bMutiful  art  ponfoiw  de- 

BCtibed  above  AtiSolul^Iy  free  bf  charge. 

Why  It  Is  Best 

The  Booklovera*  Shakespeare  haa  always  been  the  choice  of 
tUacritninating  people  who  desire  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  edition  at 
B  inaderate  price.  It  is  bound  in  40  dainty  volumes — a  play  to  a 
volume — and  contains  7,000  pages,  including  40  beautiful  plates  in 
colors,  besides  400  other  illustrations.  The  vol-utnes  are  j  i  ;  inches  in  site — juat  right  for  easy  handling. 
No  other  edition  contains  the  following  itnportant  features,  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 

TaplcKl  Indrjii    Br  mEini  n(  whicti  ihc  rtadci  can  Gnil    |         ArcBm-enlSi  Eirini  1  lull  atory  dE  eiEti  plar  tn  inxrcit 


T-'oHTV    VoLiruis,  7  K  5 


I'rlilrnl  Cooiiiiriiiiii  ei(Fljining  the  plijiand  chiracltri 
tcIecLed  from  the  uiTitinEi  nf  trniinrnl  !^tLAkFE[i]ej.ican  kIluImei. 

(ilBumrlr*  rallairEBC  carfa  Flnj'.  to  Lhii  you  dor'i 
hif  e  l0'tun\  im  HEume  TuLume  10  find  ilie  mtijkinis  Dt  evtfv 

obKUt  wpfd- 

TwB  HetH  af  NBleoi     EiDlanalorr  nr.iet  Far  (he  ecntnl 

reader  tai  cTiijdL  tidlm  lat  Eh«  A^udtnc  ur  w:iiDlar. 


inff  Tffjdjbic  prokc. 

SIHdT  rifpthndfl,  cimiiiiiM  of  aiudT^ueiliimaand 

mescitloni— The  idej  being  ta  lunaiih a CDmpl'CU  col- 
l^CF  ctHir&f  at  ^hale^pTajcan  Bludy. 

Life   of  MhnkpiipeHre,  by  Dr.  Inael  Gol- 
lancaH  *illt  nhi'Cal  cta^yv  bv    Basthol^  Stephen. 
And  olher  di«[in|^bi)hcd  SliAkeiprBrun  schfiikn 
tnd  ciitici. 


Slegel 
Cooper  Col, 
N*W  Voffe 

We  will  send  yon  the  complete  set— forty  dainty  ^5^  „  t^y  can.!™- 
voluraes— for  nve  days  examination  if  you  mail  the  q'  tien,  prepaid.  1  wt  ol 
accompanying  CQgjwn  pri^mptly.  We  prepay  Irana-  ^  the  B*ak  !«*«'•' 
poiUlion  charges,  Vou  are  allowed  ample  time  fj^  8hskn»»«re  bhill- 
for  a  Critical  EMHlination.  and  yon  may  return  .O  ,  lail«r  bmd.n,.  If  Hiiilic- 
the  books  at  our  expense  if  you  decide  you  ^  i„  £„  j^,  ,„„  „„ipj  „,  „„ 
can  da  without  them.  The  regular  price  of  the  Booklovers  ^otd  through  ^T  \nraVt  ind  U-aimnioBththtreaiitt 
agenis  is  ^4100.  You  can  now  purchase  a  hall-lcathcr  set  for  ^^  lor  n  inomiu.*  Tiiii  lo  remaiD  ta 
S37.00.  and  pay  for  it  irt  small  monthly  instalments  if  this  is  any  con-      W  ^.^'"^'^  ^r*"'  '^?*  "n'' '"'.'''  ""^  '"i 

.         '  '     ,,  J        .  1    .1     ^  -      J,  ^m      II  noi  latuliciorr,  I  will  nonly  fou  and 

venience  to  you.     If  your  order  is  one  of   the  first  250  received  wc     ^  hold.i««.«bitcii£.youiorder.  Alwnol 
will    present  you  with  an  Ait  Portlolio  free  01  charge.  ^T    mt.  prcpiid,  the  IS.oo  irr  ponlolio.  whicb 

i^T    ^  am  19  ream  (molcbtitc  i|  I  keep  ihebovkk 

SIEQEL    COOPER   CO..    New  York 


FREE 

FOR  FIVE  DAYS 


V«  ut^ltf  mt  m^tml'- 


-  Utt  Ct-t  I'lufiatti  *li  Hi  ifjiMtri  i^  rf/j/iB-wJfMtt- 


AvDm 
'tl  rou  prefer  cloib  b4DdlM.  chance  ii  maiKlii  to  m. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


HALL  CAINE'S  WORKS  IN  9  VOLUMES 


The  Bondman 
The  Manxman 
The  Prodigal  Son 
The  Eternal  City 


The  Christian 
The  Deemster 
The  Scapegoat 
Little  Manx  Nation 


Capt.  Davy*s  Honeymoon 

At  very  large  expense  wc  have  secured  [he  right  to  publish 
ihe  FIRST  AND  ONLY  uniform  edition  of  the  wtifii^s  of 
HALIj  CAINK.  This  bcaiiiifiil  scl  contains  sKtcrn  AilUpagr 
illustratiojis,  arc  bound  in  red  huckram  with  elaborate  g"l«l  st»m[>- 
ing,  and  the  famous  old  MANX  CROSS  is  reproduced  oa  eacb 
volume   in   gold  design. 


The  MANX 


EDITION 


APPLETON'S  BOOKLOVERS   MAGAZINE 


FOR   ONE    YEAR 

COMBWjtTION  OFFER.— We  will  send  this  set  of  nine 
vuluiiics  by  express  prepaid  and  enter  your  subscription  to 
"APPLETON'S  BOOKLOVERS  MAGAZINE"  for  one 
year  on  receipt  of  the  coupon  (below)  giving  yniir  name  and  ad- 
dress, If,  afttr  examining  the  boulis,  y.m  like  them,  send  us 
pi.oo  and  agi-ee  to  pay  gi.oo  a  month  for  eleven  months.  If 
foil  do  not  like  them  return  the  books  at  our  expense. 

(NSPECTJON  COUPON— CUT  THIS  OUT 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  +36  FiKh  Avenue,  New  Vort 

GirrriiKrN  ;  Kindly  »cnd  me  tlic  "  MANX  EDITION  "  0/  Hall  Cainc 
.bjr  dprns  prepjiid.  faf'  eumin^liun,  and  cnccf  my  name  fur  anc  ycrar's  aubscriptinn 
to  "  Ajipleton'i  Bu'>mcivcii  Jlliga^intf."  [f  1  jin  atjaficA  un  scrin^  fht  l>i>i>ki 
I  tfne  CO  f*y  ji.oo  liawn  and  £1.00  per  monih  fut  1 1  monthi,  iTialJmg  4  lotsl 
af  f  I  a.oo.      If  rnoi  tuMeA  I  wfll  nturn  iJic  binlti  bi  /ou  al  ymit  upeiue. 

ATmk 


~  «.»,»...  «i  Aiirta- 


APPLETONS 
BOOKLOVEKS 
MAGA2 


In  writina  Jo  »dvertitef»  please  mentioo  Tbb  World's  Won. 
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The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 


ABSOLUTELY     FRBi: 


FOR.  SEVEN  PAYS' 
EXAMINATTON 


The  coupon  cut  from  this  page  will  bring  you  a  set  of  the  New  American  Encyclopedic  Dictionary 
on  approval.  If  you  find  it  satisfactory,  we  will  cut  the  price  to  one-third  the  publisher's  prices— 
and  you  may  pay  in  easy  monthly  payments.     If  you  send  the  coupon  promptly,  we  will  send  the 

Modern  Atlas  of  the  World  tnt  with  the  let 
'^  ff  -        11'^^™-^-=    '^^  fljis  magnificent  reference  work — coding  $750,000 

to  produce — is  a  Dictionary  and  Encyclopedia  com- 
bined. In  fullness  and  definitions,  number  of  words 
defined,  and  accuracy,  it  is  superior  to  reference  works 
selling  for  five  times  its  price.  Our  bargain  offer  gives 
you  the  opportunity  to  secure  this  reference  library  at 
less  than  half  the  price  of  any  other  first-class  reference 
work.  The  set,  in  five  large,  handsome  and  durable 
volumes,  contains  250,000  words — more  than  any  other 
dictionary  in  existence. 


FREE 


Atlas  of  the  World.     To  get 

a  quick  response  to  this  offer,  we 
will  give  free  of  charge  to  the  first 
250  persons  who  order  a  set  of  the  American  Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary,  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  the 
Modem  Atlas  of  the  World.  The  Atlas  is  10x13 
inches  in  size,  bound  in  red  cloth,  and  contains  100 
maps  in  6  to  12  colors.  It  gives  separate  maps 
of  all  states  and  territories  and  all  countries  of  the 

world,  with  the  population  of  all  cities  of  importance.     The  price  of  the  Atlas  is  $5.00 — but  if  your 

order  is  among  the  first  250,  we  send  it  to  you  without  charge. 


Five  Big  Volumes 

3.000  PktfMI  390,000  Worda;  3.000  IUubItk. 
tlona;  50,000  Encyolopedlo  Article* 


AS  A  DICTIONARY 

AU  work  dcfinci  19.000  more  word*  ihan  any  other  Dictionary,  ind 
■very  definidoD  im  lo  clear  thai  a  tcbooihoy  can  uodentand  it.  Dr. 
^■tkhnnt,  the  famou*  dirine.  imtei;  ''The  Ennclopedic  Dictionary 
)a  a  library  condenaediDtoa  fewTolumei;  a  ton  of  diffuiiveneu  reduced 
to  fopModa  of  quinlcaaence.  and,  withal,  aa  deliate  in  detail  ai  ii  ii 
MmprclMDUTc  in  cootcnii." 

The  Coupon  Cuts  the  Price 

TKerc  are  .three  itylet  of  binding—full  sheep,  half 
morocco,  >nd  library  cloth.  We  recommend  tne  half 
morocco  binding  for  ordinary  use  and  the  full  sheep  for 
tboie  who  desire  a  set  bound  in  luxurious  style.  We  nave 
obtained  a  limited  edition  fromthe  publishers  at  a  bargain. 
Xhete  sets  will  be  closed  out  to  prompt  buyers,  at  one-third 
die  publisher's  prices.  Read  the  coupon  carefully  and  act 
at  once.  Upon  receipt  of  the  coupon,  we  will  send  you  a 
complete  set,  at  our  expense,  to  be  returned  if  not  sattsEic- 
1017.  Remember,  if  your  order  is  one  of  the  first  250 
received,  you  will  get  the  Atlas  free.  The  coupon  gives 
the  regular  prices  and  our  bargain  prices.  Note  how  much 
jrou  save  by  ordering  at  once.  Payments  are  50  cents  or 
)i.oo  upon  acceptance  of  the  books  and  as  low  as  a  dollar 
a  monib  thereafter. 

J.    A.    HILL    (St    COMPANY 

44-60  E&at   23d  Street 
New   York 


AS   AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

it  treat*  JtOiOOO  luld'ctii  in  an  cm^dopcdic  manner,  ind  ihii  vait 
array  oi  ariicl^i  covers  iht  whole  Aeld  of  human  knotvledse.  With  a  itt 
in  your  home  Li  means  a  liberal  educalion  (or  your  children  and  a  coQ* 
iiani  MJurcc  □(  reference  for  fh<  older  membcn  of  the  famitr.  The 
enLire  work  haa  been  recently  revUed  and  enbiyed  by  ■  itaff  ot 
American  cditon- 


-MAIL  THIS  COUPim. 


J.  A.  HILL  &  COMPANY,  New  York: 

You  tnay  Mud  me  (or  inapection  otic  le I  of  the  AMERICAN 
KNCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY,  bound  tn  the  tlyU  indi- 
cated by  having  the  "  X  "  bciide. 

FaH  Bbeep  Bladlac.  RFpiIar  prli;F,f&|.«.  I -lllpiy  iDriW»aw, 
If  I  :1ccldr  to  kvep  (be  boolii,  h  loltnwi^  |i.«  aftef  I  eutnlnr  them. 
■  fii]|TJ»K  moBth  until  jrouf  iijecli]  {ivlEe  of  gVA.OO  It  pild. 

■■■ir  MsporH  BlndlBK.  Rerilar  Drkt  fsa.i»  I  ■111  vy  ror  Ihr 
«^lne.  If  I  de<kde  (n  hf#p  the  book«»  it  fi-llu*^:  yi  rent*  aTtn-  1  filmlae 
Ihcm.  »i<l|i.;nl  month  uadl  r^ui  sprclil  price  of  •  I  V.ftO  ll  p«lil- 

Uhnrr  Matk  BlBdlag.  R^fular  price  hi.PD  t  wtn  PIT  fir  tlie 
vn\r.  Ill  i1rcl4e  to  k^p  the  hnoli.  «1  Inlloirt:  gn  ccnFi  Alter  I  eiBAlne 
them.an'lfi  no  A  mriath  until  ycur  tpeclal  ptice  ofaift.fte  lipeld, 

ll  is  underMnod  lh«t  if  Ihii  ii  one  ol  the  fital  iso  on'en  receiird. 
ynii  will  urnd  me  with  the  tI,  frre.  an  AtUi  of  the  World.  You 
prepay  deliTery  eharitei,  II I  rieeide  not  lo  ke«p  (he  bnoVs,  I  am  to 
return  tliem  (o  you,  chaix*!  colltct,  Mgcther  with  the  Atlai. 


W.W. 
n  -  '05 


Namt. 

at,.. 
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THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


HERE  is  just  one  living"  author 
whose  new  poems  are  news 
events  to  be  cabled  to  every 
quarter  of  the  civilized  world; 
a  short  story  by  whom  is  discussed  as  is 
a  long  novel  by  other  writers;  who  has 
challenged  comparison  with  the  best  of 
English  literature  in  novels,  tales  and 
poetry  ranging  through  the  whole  gamut: 
indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  KipHng 
is  the  one  man  writing  to-day  whom 
every  reader  must  know  in  order  to  have 
an  intelligent  idea  of  the  intellectual  world-currents 
of  his  time. 

RVDYARD    KIPLING'S    ff'ORKS 


KUDrAKD  KIPLIHC 


TcafBcs  wid  Di»C«veri<i $1.50 

The  Five  Naiioni.    (Postage  i4crn».)  Net.  1.4a 

Juit  So  Sioein.     (Potlage  13  cents.)     Nfl    .  1.2a 

lust  So  Sofl£  Book  (;fT*"i:.'™.h).     Postpaid  .  t.ji 

Kim 1  .po 

Sulky  &  Co .1.50 

The  Diy'i  Work i-jo 

The  Bruihwood  Boy,  ( II  luatrated  by  Onon 

Lonrll)        .....,,..  1.50 

From  Se.-i  10  Sfb  .  Two  volumei  lo^eiher  j.ao 
DepartTncnIiil      Dittiei      and     Ballads      and 

Barrick-Room  Ballads,  Rti'ifed  Ediiian  1.50 

FUiD  Tale*  from  ihc   Hills,  Kr-vifiJ  Edilhn  i.^a 


Tlie  Light  That  Failed,  RtviiiJ  Edttitn     .  ti-i" 

Life's  Handicap .  i.j» 

Under  [he  Deodars.  The  PhaDlom'Rickthan 

and  W«  Willie  Winkie i.st 

Soldiers   Thtee,   The  Story  of  the  G^ilibyi 

and  In  Black  and  White  .....  I,S» 

Soldier  SioriM  (Illuitraicd) 1,5a 

The  Kipling  Birthday  Book I.M 

Tlie  NaiiUhka  (nith  Wolcutt  Balniiet).     .  i.^ 

Seven  Scai  I'AppltlonJ ,  i.j* 

Many  Inventio-ns  ^^/^/^/*«.' if* 

Jungle  Booka  f'CeitiitryJ    ,    Two  voli.,  each  i-i' 

Caiptain  Courageous  I  CfHiurfJ    .      .      .     .  i  S* 


iVilk  the  exception  »/  the  iitUs  specified  these  valumet  are  pubHibed  by 

DOUBLEDAY.    PAGE   &    COMPA 

133-137    East    16th    Street,   New  York   City 
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With 

Public  Opinion 
For  One  Vmt 

mt^l^  La  like  VnlWJ  SUCcl 
Fhbl  eutt  In  tAch  li^^e  Jt 
mmpliclf  J[f-K  of  i.urr-'b'L 
pnlcntli-ALi.  t-)fftlSri  «kh 
vfflul  irtif^L^  n|i«.|aI1y 
wriiKK  f.«  i]:)ii  niDfaaJot 
Uli  >  ll^vc  tad  rlrlJ-F  ■wk.ly 

inlmir,  evc?j  phaw  cif  [be 
wnrld'i  iTiDUiflit  jqiI  tfttvlty, 

(■ITHv  bL^.luhimrly    llli^iTrii- 

mui  fnrtft;)!  from  t\f,t  fmt  tv 

rrnj  Diira.r<r,  »^vfn.l  do 
ptnmeni*  iJ  *ri*cl*l  Inlcioi 
IV  nf{iiii&  eIi.um  of  rf4i]cn. 

r%Mv    0-piiiln    bU    bcicii 

Bflbliblwl  aklB'-t«D  )«dn.. 
bid  U  vtAil  cv«rr  vnk  t'y 
naofl  [DtfiLllcFiiT  AasrnLim, 
ll  Ef  poOilltlinl  iffl  tiflhirdifi 
-^»  niKfl'Vn  »  ycsi — tto- 
MnJnc  r.rqn  pa^vt  cif  rtail- 
blei^A"'''  Tike  *ub*cHjn  Loll 
pfke    I*    (iw    ft  ffV-jT    IS 


uCmc 

ivtBti;-' 
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The  Universal  Encyclopedia 

r     "  8  VolumeB— ^,IO0  Pagea—l.OOO  Pkturea 

THIS  is  rlie  mosi  cornpacr,  concise,  and  clear  encyu!o|)edia  tvfr  published.  li  givet 
in  eight  volumes  nil  Itie  essential  fans  cottlained  in  Ibe  ponderous  furtj-vol-uine 
ercjclopediaa.  Il  is  ihe  ideal  reference  wtjik  for  bu^y  people,  for  siadenl*.  and  for  all 
ihnfie  who  desire  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  encvclopcdia  for  a  small  outlay.  Wo 
ofler  jon  a  bsrgs-in — placing  this  high-clagg.  encyclopedia  wilhLn.  the  reach  of  ever^on'C. 
Read  this  advertisemant  carefully  and  send  the  coupon  at  once. 

A  Library  Condensed  into  Eight  Books 

The  Universal  Encyclopedia  li  revised  up  lo  date,  giving  the  most  accurate  infurmation  on  all  subjects.  The  aet 
is  in.  eight  V<>lu4l'(St  bouiid  in  red  library  cloth,  stamped  in  gold — a  handsonie,  wcll-inade  set  of  book^f,  worthy  of  a 
place  irt  evi;ry  home.  There  are  4, 100  double-Co luCnli  pages,  with  3,OU0  text  illustTalions,  besides  a  complete  series 
ftf  inaps  iti  colors,  covering  the  enlira  world.  It  treaM  of  every  subject  of  general  interest  from  politics  to  polar  eK- 
plontion.  from  m«dieine  to  mechanics.  It  has  been  compiled  b^  editors  of  The  hlgh-est  standing,  and  it  is  g'uaranteed 
lo  be  authoritative  from  A  to  Z.  Compare  il  with  reference  works  costing  four  limes  tiie  price  of  this  one — and  prove 
this  statement  for  yourself. 

^  The  Books  and  the  Magfazine  at  Half  Price 

We  have  secured  coritrol  of  a  limited  number  of  sets  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  ^irinting.  and  as  long  as  these 
•ets  last  «e  intend  to  offer  Ihem  in  connection  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Public  Oi'imon  at  a  prite  so  low  (bat  il 
will  make  this  the  moM  extraordinary  book  barj^iii  of  a  decade.  The  Uiiiver^  Encyclopedia  aells  for  5)6.00  a  set, 
and  Public  Opinioh  sells  for  #3.00  a  year,  but  we  cut  the  price  of  both  combined  almost  in  half. 


Send  U&  the  Coupon 

3in  this  advertisement,  properly  fillei)  out  (without  any  money), 
nd  we  will  send  you  a  set  of  the  llnivereal  Encyclopedia,  express 
[prepaid,  for  seven  day»'  examinalion— to  be  reiumed  if  not  satis- 
|fpj-tnry.  Al  Ihe  ia.me  time  we  will  enter  ydur  name  fi^r  a  y«ar'« 
CuUcriplion  to  Public  Opinion.  If  you  decide  to  accept  the 
books,  send  us  jo  cents  in  seven  days  and  $1  ■  month  che'eaftet 
Tfor  ten  months,  paying  for  both  the  books  and  Public  Opimov. 
FThis  offer  saves  you  f&.^o  and  gives  yon  this  Encyclopedia  and 
[■pUBLic  Ofinion  for  a  little  more  than  half  the  price  of  the  books 
I  ILlone.     Belter  lake  advantage  of  this  at  once,  as  this  offer  may  not 

'  repealed. 

Public  Opinion  Company 

•f4-tiA  East  23d  Street 
New  York 


PUBLIC  OPINION,  New  York: 

Send   me,  al  your   expcnae,  ■  erl  al  (he 

tjnitrrul  Epcjclopfjii,  »nd  ^niet  Iff  oune 

lor  a  ifcar's  ouhacrlpllikn  en   Public  OriN)v^i 

If  Itic  booli  aie  B^tislacEory,  [  will  Kbd  yoa 

gannit  ID  icven  JAV',  md  f  k.A6  a  month  Ira 

: 

m  monthi.     If  not  nliibetory,  I  will  nlurn 

tlimn. 

1 

w.  w.  ii-'ai 

In  writinK  to  advertuen  pisue  meotlDn  THa  Woild's  Woie 
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'A  book  deitined  to  have  as  ivide  a  sale  as  fVebster's  Dictionary  " 


\\  The  HOME 
LIBRARY 
OF    LAW 


BV 


ALBERT  S.  BOLLES.  Ph.D.,LLD. 


THIS  is  a  work  which  cannot  fail  of  immense  popu- 
larily.     Its    subject    vitally   concerns  all  classes  of 
business  men,  and  we  are  confident  of  a  wide  and 
pernianent  sale  once  it  becomes  generally  known. 

Early  purchasers  we  know  wiil  be  a  leading  factor  in 
making  its  nnjrits  known,  and  we  are  therefore  giving  an 
advantage  to  those  from  whom  we  anticipate  such  inci- 
dental assistance. 

The  regular  price  of  the  six  volumes  is  $9  net  (70 
cenls  additional  if  sent  by  mail),  but 

During  a  Short  Introduttory  Period 

we    will     send    the    work,     express    fully    prepaid,     for 
$6,     and    enter    the    purchaser's    name     for     a    year's 
subscription     to     ihis     t^     magazine,      The      Worlo's 
Work,    the   most    useful     monthly    publication    for    the 
busy    man    of    affaits.       This     is    just    one-half   the 
^    \^^        regular     price     of      books     and     magazine    com- 
X+^'^^^V.      bined.     Neither  side  will  run  any  risk   in  this 
*^''*\^'^S^        matter— we    are    confident   that    the   books 
*^\  <^4>^'*.  "-X         will    Commend    themselves    to    you    as 

soon    as    you    look    them    over — but 

should  we  be  mistaken  they  may 

be    returned    at    our    expense 

and  your  $6    will    be 

■^V'^^^Sj'vJ'^V^        promptly   refunded. 


>"f. 


The  ai»  vulumca  I  hat  cumptiic 
ihii  wofk  af<  itiaptcd  m  every 
way.  in  aiic.  aiyk  and  arrange- 
mirnt,  to  make  tlirii  pcruul  in' 
viting,    oonvenieni     and    agreeable. 

Tbc-y  may  be  ilippcil  into  rhr 
porbft  for  reading  at  odd  limei, 
on  boat,  train  or  street  car.  and 
thus  occupy  monietit»  ihal  woulJ 
otherwiK  be  wailed  in  aequiring 
a  knowledge  oi  llic  law  llial  ar 
iitiy    time    in    ihe    »Ursft    of      hu^iiic^ 

affair)  may  t>e  put  (o  gooai  wrvice 
e>ili«r  u  a  weapon  or  a  Jcf«nae, 
They  are  not  iniended  ro  tup- 
plant  the  lawyer.  On  the  conttaij. 
Ihey  will  make  his  servicer  4II  Uw 
mure  valuable  when  iiiecasary,  be- 
cause Itgal  advice  nil!  be  mart 
intelligible  la  one  who  has  already 
acquired  sume  general  faniiitiani]i 
with  the  suhjert.  Hut  it  ■«  Jc- 
■tgncd  to  diipenM  with  const aiil 
application  for  legal  advice  on 
perplexing  irifiM.  The  lawj«r, 
moreover,  cannot  alwaya  be  at  hand 
to  prompt  ax  criitcal  moinwu, 
and  the  builncia  man  who  has  a 
fund  of  legal  ](now1e<Igc  avail' 
able  for  cmergcticy  it  ideally 
tquippeJ. 


® 
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This  MontK 

We  want  to  tell  you  the  reasons     WHY     the  History  Aasoclatlon 
formed    the  combination  of   brains    and    capital  which  resulted   In 


i 


THE  HISTORIANS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD 

The  brains  represented  are  those  of  the  first  scholars  ol  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  The  capita}  Invested  la  $750,000.  What  were  the  clrcum»tanc«B 
that  warranted  so  powerful  a  combination?    Briefly,  these: 

In  the  field  of  history  there  was  chaoA. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  authors  of  every  century  and  all  countries  have 
striven  to  give  us  word  pictures  of  their  own  and  other  times.  Fortunately  for 
the  reader,  oblivion  has  followed  fa»t  on  the  labors  of  mo^t  of  them. 

But  there  are  atill  left  some  two  thousand  historians  who  have  made  permanent 
contributions  to  our  knowIedg;e  of  the  world's  nations.  Oranted  that  their  writ- 
ings duplicate  each  other—that  they  are  fragmentary— that,  like  Macaulay,  they 
cover  only  seventeen  years  of  English  history  or,  like  Froude,  fifty-six  years  ol 
Roman  history— Btill  the  masterpieces  ol  these  2,000  men  are  standards.  Many 
of  them  have  lived  (or  centuries.     They  are  worth  reading— in  part  at  least. 

To  the  question  ''Which  parts?"  there  has  never  been  given  any  definite 
answer.  The  MIstorlans'  History  solves  the  probtem.  Out  ot  this  chaos  of 
disconnected  volumes  and  Incomplete  accounts  It  has  created  one  spirited,  accurate 
narrative,  covering  all  nations  and  all  times. 

Il  is  Lyriginai  beeause  its  text  is  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses. 

//  is  classic  bwaus*  it  i&  cirniiposed  of  the  actual  words  of  s.ooo  great  historians. 

//  is  modern  bet'ause  its  editors  and  contributors  include  the  most  brilliant  living  scholars  of  Europe 
and  America. 

It  is  accurate  \3ccaus1:  everv  line  and  every  word  has  been  subjected  tn  the  searchlight  of  modem  criticism. 

//  IS  faseinaling  because  tKc  pages  represent  tiie  high  water  mark  of  tonciaeness,  tkarness  and  eloquence 
in  each  historian's  work. 

Yesterday  we  (as  a  nation)  became  concerned  in  world  affairs.  To-day 
Japan  becomes  our  competitor.  To-morrow  may  find  China  In  the  lists. 
What  are  their,  and  our,  passports  to  international  politics?  What  Is 
their  history?  What  promises  does  it  hotd  out  lor  the  future?  Egypt, 
'  Greece.  Rome  once  rivalled  in  power  France,  England  or  QemiBny. 
What  happened  to  them,  and  why  did  they  fall? 

Seven  hundred  years  ago  Dante  exclaimed :  "  My  country  Is  the 
World.*'  What  was  true  of  that  great  genius  has  become  true  of  every 
citizen  of  the»  United  States. 

Our  interests  are  no  longer  provincial,  our  knowledge  should  be 
world-wide. 

The  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  great  work.  The  Historians'  History 
was  needed. 

NEXT    MONTH 

W«  will  tfll  you  just  HOW  The  Historians' Histuryw-is  built.  Out  of  what  granite  its  foundaticna 
were  hewed;  with  what  svinmctrv  it  wti.s  planned:  with  what  art.  what  brilliancv  of  color  and  perfection 
of  detail  it  was  liniahcd    '  BUT  7,V  THE  MEANTIME— \0W— TO-DAY—  ' 

Send  for  0\ir  Special  ^ 

Discovint  Offer 

Footmote: — Wi;  wimU  likt  to  teil  you  what  Grover  Geveland,  President 

"'     "      ""  thor  of 'The  Simple       ^ 

History."  ^ft 


Harper  of  Chicago,  and   Rev,  fherles   Wac-ner,   authw   of  "  The  Simple         ^  ■<' 
Life."  have  said  about  the  need  of  "  The  Historians'  His 


MEW    YORK 
THE      OVTLOOK      COMPANY 

LO  N  DO  N 
THE     HISTORY    ASSOCIATION 


THE  OUTinOK, 
lis  -t'h  Awe.,  Nin  Votl  Citt 

PIfiW  s«t>iI  mr  lurthct  drtiili  ind 
illiiitralliiiu  ol  The   liiimrMilj'   Hiilory 
ol  Ihe  World,  ilm  your  ipecuL  ulici. 


NVDI. 


AdJm 

In  writitiB  to  kdv«rtimcn  picwn  irientiaa  Tn»  WoRVP'd  WoiK 
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m 


The  United 
States  Senate 


MR.  EUGENE  P.  LtLE,  II. 


iXies  in  The  World's  Worl^ 

IN  a.  magazine  that  depends  more  or  less  upon  current  events  for  l^| 
chief  subjects,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  point  out  what  its  most  intcrest^^ 
ing  features  will  be,  but  we  are  able  to  speak  of  some  articles  whic^j 
arc  certain  to  have  timely  importance.     For  instance  :  ^M 

The  articles  that  begin  in  the  Novcmbe^ 
number  do  not  rehearse  the  Insurance  scandals, 

™.     ,  but  they  explain  why  much  of 

The  Insurance      .l     j    c        iT  t    C     c  •  i     H 

Machine  ^"^  debauchery  of  the  nnancial 

world  centres  in  the  great  In- 
surance companies.  There  is  a  reason — an  I 
interesting  and  necessary  reason — and  there  Is  ' 
a  remedy,  The  explanation  of  the  Insuranc^j 
Machine  will  interest  you  personally,  if  yt^H 
have  a  policy  or  mean  to  buy  one.  ^^ 

The   Senate,    which   was    designed  to  b^i 
conservative,    has    come    to    be    obstructiv^H 

Why?     A  study  of  the  prescrlff 

Senators  as  types  will  explain. 

The  articles  will  be  written  by 

Mr.  Necdham,  a  member  of  The  World's 

Work  staff,  who  knows  Washington   and  it 

ins  and  outs  intimatciy.  | 

Mr.  Lyie,  who  spent  some  months  for  The  World's  WoRK  about  ih 

Caribbean  region,  has  written  descriptions  and  explanations  of  Panam 

«     i^     .    ,    r    Venezuela,  Porto  Rico,  Santo  Domingo — our  obliealion 
Oar  Control  of  ■!  j  j  j    .■  ■  ..u     ?«     -lu  V 

the  Caribbean    Problems,  dangers  and  duties,  since  the  Caribbean  must  agail 

become  an  active  centre  of  world  interest.  Mr.  Lyle,  by  the 
way,  is  the  author  of  "The  Missourian."  He 
went  to  the  Caribbean  an  unknown  writer  and 
returned  to  find  his  book  famous  and  a  great 
success.  In  December  Mr,  Lyle  contributes  a 
study  of  the  interesting  and  wretched  character 
of  President  Castro  of  Venezuela. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  the  author  of  several 
interesting  books  on  Japanese  life,  and  its  best 
_    .  interpreter,  has  gone  to  the  Mikado's 

n  Japan  gp^pj^^^  commissioned  by  The 
World's  Work  to  tell,  as  only  avisltor  of  many 
journeys  could  tell,  of  the  changes  which  have 
come  since  the  war — economic,  political,  social. 
Baron  Kaneko,  who  represented  Japan  in  the 
United  States  on  a  delicate  mission  during  the 
war,  is  writing  on  the  future  of  Japan  ana  the 
Far  East. 

In  mitinti  (□  odvertiscn  pIcMc  tDcntiuii  Tux  Woaui  ■  Woke 
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The  editor  of  The  World's  Work  will  write  for  the  ChristmaB 

Number  a  retrospect  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  years  of 

recent  limes,  not  a  bare  historical  account,  but  a  sketch  of 
most  striking  events  and  tendencies. 

A  member  of  THii  World's  Work  staff  is  at  present  studying  one  of  the 
t  interestine  parts  of  our  country — less  well  known  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Tne  advance  of  Texas  is  a  large  and  thrilling  story;  and  the 
States     condition   of   the  last  Territories  now  seeking  admission   as 

States  is  interesting.     Mr.  Cunniflf's   articles  will  show  the 
lie,  the  conditions  and  the  outlook. 

On  the  first  of  January  a  strike  is  promised  for  a  closed  shop  and  an 
It-hour  day  by  the  typesetters.     The  struggle  has  already  been  going 

on  in  many  cities.     A  member  of  our  staff  has  visited  these 
J  ^  places  to  find  Out  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  whole  great 

issue  of  the  open  shop.     The  labor  fight  has  changed.    The 
n  shop  is  winning  victories.     A  vivid  summary  of  the  struggle  is  made 
vlr.  Marcosson.     The  article  will  appear  in  December. 
This  magazine  has  no  desire  to  con- 
itself  to  the  political,  commercial, 
and    other    strenuous    phases 
of  our  American  Ufe,  and  it 
IS  to  print  more  and  more  beautiful 
inspiring  pictures — and  to  printthem 
:edingly  well.     The  work  of   great 
its,  the  affairs  of  the  home-builders, 
the  pleasures  of  the  cvery-day,  sane 
crican  life  will  receive  its  full  share 
ttcntion. 

As  usual,  the  December  number  will 
if  we  can  make   it  so,  particularly 

„^  ,  attractive  in  appearance. 

Christinas  -t'l      1        .■  j      i_    . 

iber  ^  "^  hunting  and  photo- 

graphic experiences  of 
T  Schillings  will  be  an  important 
:le,  with  photographs  of  lions,  tigers, 
flFes,  and  the  wildest  animals  taken  in 
jungles  of  Africa.  A  study  of  Frcd- 
k  MacMonnies,  the  great  sculptor, 
be  adorned  by  superb  pictures  of 
iest  work. 

To  Readers 

'e  have  been  liappy  in  jrcrlving  many  encouraging  Icticra 
>M>plc  who  care  for  The  World's  Work.  The^e  l«ifr* 
;itly  app'Ceclalc,  and  tlii»  inlcrcM  ha'  IcJ,  wf  fed  sure,  to 
ell  increiir  ihi)  Fill  in  yearly  tubscrlberii — allhisnriclng 
one-third  n\<ire  ihi*  ytar  than  IbsI.  May  we  lug:^?!! 
his  blank  rould  well  be  used  either  for  youraclf  for  ■ 
il  01  to  present  llie  iiilHcripliun  lo  a  friend? 


'  [WW.  ii-JI 

Mrnri.    DavaLt-DkY,   PACE   &  COMPANY 

Itl-ll)  Eiv  lA(h  SiifCI,  HewYoit  CIit- 

Gtwtlrwtm^encimfa  Anil  Ihitt   dalliit.   fol  Ihlcb  plOH 

CDCei   ihc    ItUDC   d' 


■■  iibKillxr  (e  Tut  waii.e'1  work  i«  oa«  mi. 


In  wriUns  lo  adrcfftiBen  pteaae  menUon  Tti»  Won*'*  Wo«t 
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Something  New  in  Art 


A  SERIES  OP  GReAT  PIC- 
TURES BV  FAMOUS  AR- 
TISTS,. SELECTED  FROM 
THE  PRINCIPAL  PUB- 
LIC AND  PRIVATE  COL- 
LECTIONS THROUGH- 
OUT THE  WORLD. 
TRULY  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF  THE  OID 
MASTERS  AND  VERY 
LARGELY  EXAMPLES 
NEVER  BEFORE  RE- 
PRODUCED. 


MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  THE 
SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY 
OF  A  GREAT  EUROPEAN 
ART  PUBLISHING  FIRM, 
BY  MEANS  OF  WHICH 
SOFTNESS  AND  TONAL 
EFFECT  IS  COMBINED 
WITH  STRENGTH  AND 
BRILLIANCY,  SO  THAT 
THESE  PICTURES  SUR- 
PASS IN  BEAUTY  AND 
QUALITY  ANY  PROCESS 
REPRODUCTIONS  OP 
PAINTINGS  EVER  BE- 
FORE  OFFERED. 


■ILU  WilMA-1  iWINC  oiist-r 


ENTHUSIASTIC  COMMENT 


is  unanimous  iron  all  who  sc<;  ih 

(-IUH.  M.  lilt  E'EN,  IJbrnrinn..  Oaklnnd  Vrre  l.ibrnrT, 
Dnklnnd,  I'nl.,  writpm 

"ily  tv>ok  tprnmiltM  he»iu[ed  nol  i  miimcnl  in  deciding  loacctpt 
ihv  ulfar  (he  lirtrdsy.  H  ncy  Are  bcauiltul  repEO(|i,i^iionA  ot  a  'QllEfuL 
■ckcliim  o[end1I!L<lu^I^,  Uigc  crimmli  10  eivc  h  lair  tcivieriiiu  nf 
ihe  uriviiul.  urtd  tuU  of  lilc  and  color.     l~he  proccu  Li  a  diiEiiici 

PROK.   WILLI«1I  A,  AMTHOHT,  Tnopcr  Itnlau  fur 
th,^    A^THPci^uiviiT   or  K^leace  qpil  Arlf   Tiww  Y«rk., 

"[  arm  pn-5¥e  ihan  (jtiiilicd  wi(^  ' Thp  Gd FUry  1'f  MaatcrpicccA, ' 
T)iey  lie  hy  tar  ihc  tiiirsi  repruluciiicini  imdc  bv  a  phaliwiapliic 

pfOHU  Uul  1  lUVFFVFC    KCIg. 

LiEWlrt  R.  MfKARE,  BoMsn,  Mhii.,  wrllpai 

"We  ciiuld  li/iTdly  Inlicvi  ih«l  ai  jiiich  a  sirialli  amounlnf  rxnctidj. 
lure  fli(  luhiccli  cniild  \w  Hi  any  ncil  anisllt  value,  bul  wt  are  eii- 
ji'vinff  Ihcrn  very  iriiich  Litdctd,  Jn^  flU  mf  wur  IneniJA  art  ^ iliIiu^IljIji: 
pvcT  (he  m^i<T-M.  [«  I**  a  KiaL  winder  (n  mg  h*»v-  you  Kn»'ccvcT 
liren  ililc  [ri  iiniducc  [lit-ir  iiHslcrpiccci  al  Ilii-  initti  cliareed  Yoiu 
fi^mlnlv  Kavcabdded  verv  muLh  Lki  bur  plH4iar<  md  cdjfiyiikctd/' 


ese  piflures  by   the  new   process. 

IITTO  KATXENMTEIN,  Atlann.  Oa.,  wrllo  ■ 

"  lam  Biddr  drliehicd  wiih  vhetn.).!  ihey  hr  inc  lack  in  ■*  n 
maAterly"  rcpri'ducll^ina  in^ny  n-l  (he   pictures  V^Jdl    1   have  tlld  Ikv 

privilt^e  Id  admire  in  Ihe  oriciiui/' 

JOW,    K.   MfCASNOS,    naad    Vnlldlns,    Wuh)Bct«. 
U.  <'..  wrlUfHi 

"  I  dFiirr  id  mprcsi  ihe  sLiiifaction  ol  ihc  nicmlieri  of  nvtwali 
and  niVBCll  in  ix-Fsct^^iEiic  ilic  rrpraduclii-us.  uhidi  hivcalf^ttew 
the  9<iiirce  <if  much  picaturc  If?  kji.  Haiviiaf;  «e«n  Ibc  la'W^b  tf 
nuny  uf  ihcKLujiici.  I  aiti  utulncd  ilui  Ihtrc  b>*E  nevei  ben  Bi 
belter  rcpccKliicLuiiii  liiao  yuu  (uye  ierur^," 

J.  G.  ni:TCRIDfiB,  (Imas  Ldikc  Hick  9«ba«l.  tittm 
EiBkr,  IJInb.,  wrllPH] 

"■ '  The  Hsllery  of  Masttrpipcci*  iilwre,  snii  «r>r<l,  t.J  1,  nina 
ouf  deliel^i  ii-i[li   flipcn.     Out  h'py4.at>:  ciju-iT'  1  (^ 

<jb»crvc  Lite  cuhur?  tH:iat]F  ihe  b^'^i^^^^i^reil' 
and  thpy  jTcjble  lu  criiicAllvdiACLiu  wvci.i 
h,ivi:4  place  LA  cv«rv  iii,in'B  home  u}iu  lu:(  --Jp'p^irvci, 


The  Photo-Mezzotints  themselves  are  large  (15  x  20  inches),  but  wc  have  had  prepared  i 
few  mininlures  which  give  some  small  idea  of  the  charm  and  vinue  of  iJiese  pictures.  Ttru  aii' 
be  sent  FREE  fin  n^tus/,  and  just  now  we  have  a  specially  liberal  proposiiion  to  nuke  to 
lovers  of  true  art.     If  you  are  interested,  the  coupon  here  will  bring  you  full  details  by  lefiet. 

.: CUTOFF  nEKB  AND  MAtL  TO  VS.  OR 

If  yna  do  not  wish  to  mutilate  this  dumber  of  The  World's  Work  adiiresB  a  post-ca.rd  lo  ub,  mentionii>| 
the  niBi;a2inc,  and  Ihe^e  miniaiure;  will  be  sent  you,  together  with  panicuUis  of  Ihese  great  pictares  and  Ichw 
of  [he  special  after,     Please  wriu  plaLiiily  your 
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The  Poet,  Miss  Kate  and  I 

By  IHargarcl  P>  J^lojitaguc 

Handsomely  (iiecoiated  and  illustraced.     A'W,  1(1,50.    Postage.  loc. 

Il  i^  lni[iiisii()lc  III  eunuev  tliE  charms  of  lliji  nrniuntajn  tale 
tvilh  lis  nabhe<^  ciC  Iiuilinr.  ils  inLimale  ■□uclii^!  of  naltirp  and  its 
dcliGBic  lovp  siorv.  li  ii  iiii  iJyl,  The  bmdinB  ancl  frtmlispiece 
Hi  rich  Colof,  the  pige  dei.oralions  in  grc'en  and  the  numerous 
iliUMraMons.  lit  (tie  liouk  ndmlrLiLly. 


When  You  Were  a  Boy 

By  Edwin  L.  Sabin 
Wilh  so  lllustnlions  by  Frederie  Dorp  Steele.      $1.50- 

No  writer  hna  50  ocaclly  cauglil  rhe  spirit  of  hoy  life  as  Mr.  Satin.  Fult  of 
hurnar,  of  rnre  symiiatliy  and  cha.nTi,  the  boob  is  almost  a  closaic  to  in  grip  on  the 
heart   o(   Ewcry   ruin,   w[io   liaa   not    [oTyoiiun   tli.it  lie  was  a  boy. 


ft 


The  Appreciation   of  Pictures 
By  Rii»»cll  Sttirgis 

Fully  i11u?tr.iletl.       A'/i,   $1.50.       Po^Lnge.   14  cents. 

Archllcrtiirf. "  "  Thi>  Aii|)rrHi[tliin  of  Nieul|>lur('  " 
aiiil^  "  I'lcltirinl  dtmiionlliim  iiiial  Ihu  Critlnul 
JuilSTneiit  of  rirtiari!'!!." 

The  l.irge  niinibiT  of  p^inlitiES  reproduced  in  this 
V0I111T1.C.  many  of  ihcm  rare  and  unusual,  add  greatly 
lo  its  value,  making  il  one  cjf  the  most  imfiorlani  of 
(lie  pQpulAr  art  bonks  issued  in  manv  yi^nrs. 


Impressions  of  Japanese  Architecture 
and  the  Allied  Arts 

By    Ralph    Adams    Cram 

4I1.        Full)' iUuKmed.        ^fC,  $i,«>.         Poiiago,  33  nati. 

A  compTehcnilvc  *m<Jy  on  the  twfluliei  r>f  jApone-ie  Anihi- 
tcclitrc,  ctMlLBimn^  9»ime  unknot  plAjiK  all  J  Inniky  vcfyUfiUiimL 
picrurct.  TEiC  dUJcd  fltla  vhich  tiguu  in  the  EunKtruetion  of 
Jai'>Bnp<i^  btiilrliaK^  nre  alto  incUidedr 


The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  33-^7  East  I7th  St.,  New  York 
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15  k  U  \V  N  '  S 

FAMOUS 
PICTURES 

KfjHudiiciiDii    111    Umoiu 

j  .iiTklLn|;B  by  ^.Id  and  nicidfm 
j]idMr».  i>Kii  (ub|ccts  in 
Itbcic  and   White  or  Sepia. 

One  Cent  Each 

iZOIurfl.OO 
Our  new  4»-pagc  r^lati'pHWith 
ur^;^  tnadlF  ilmiCratioiva  afd 

tWII  ll.llll]jl«  pIctuEFl.lFllt  li^ir 
i-r\-  slamp-  t.'.olined  pictkircK 
rl  ibtidn.  Size,  7x4.  70^  aub- 
fecu.  Sfiiiple  tiid  catalog 
lor  i-ct.  alam|i. 

Cno,  P    Bkovh  &  Co. 

HFVBRLV.    MASS. 


A  NEW  HISTORY 
TH  E  UNITED  5TATE5 


The  Soul  of  the  Picture 

Can  lie  had  only  in  a  fine 
photograpll  of  a  work  of  art, 

rgoS    CiUa{.9ffut,    t;   cti.  Calalogut   ef 

Cartons.  iilusCntedy  j  cW. 

Pictures  far  CullCcOaa*  dfld  PnRlIng 

SOdLE  ART  PUB.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BY 


James  WiLFORD  Garner,  piud. 

AND 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. LLD..Ph.D. 

IN    FOUR    VOLUMES 

The  only  *uthoritative  htalory  of  the  United 
Stales  covrrlag' tbft  entire  period  from  ttie  dla. 
tovery  of  America  down  to  aod  inelliding  tin 
present  admLniHtraltoD. 


■Cut  out  coupon  and-mail  today 


United  States  History  Inquiry  Coupon 

l'lH7»vr    >.crnl    pin:  i-^\-   laiUl  uLjii   of  liAtncr  ami    l.>i\.c-.    \tl\\ 
lll«TOUr    ilK    XIIK    rMTfclt    *TATEI*  iH,r<ihc»   *im 

a.  n  I  ID  pi  i  Bkrn  I'i  r>    l^in  jJuc^d  rare  r  ni^.i*inj  ijf  the 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


N.i«i  Sthbit., 

City .Si  »Ttt  . 


JohnD.Mopris  and  Company 

I20I  Cliestnut  5l  PViiUidclpIu.i.Pr) 


In  wnting  to  odvertiMn  please  nientiaa  Tub  World's  Wore 
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The  Long  Evening  Time 


F  there  is  any  month  when  a  publisher  may 
ask  for  serious  attention  to  the  announce- 
ments of  books  on  which  work  has  been 
going  on  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  several 
years,  it  is  during  November.  The  booksellers  of  the 
country  have  been  generous  in  their  orders  this  fall, 
and  all  of  the  books  described  below  are  to  be  found 
in  all  good  book-stores  in  the  United  States.  We  ask 
our  readers  to  look  at  the  publications  which  attract 
them  at  their  local  book-stores;  or,  if  out  of  reach  of  a 
book-store,  the  books  will  be  sent  direct  from  our  office 
at  the  prices  indicated,  except  in  the  case  of  nef  books 
when  an  extra  charge  for  postage  is  made.  .  For  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  the  list  is  alphabetically  arranged: 
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Bolles,  Albert  S. 


The  Home  Library  of  Law 


A  book  of  legal  information  for  the  use  of  every  intelligent  citizen;  full, 
yet  compact;  not  too  technical,  but  accurate.  Six  volumei,  $g.cx>;  sold 
by  subscription. 


Brainerd,  Eleanor  Hoyt 


Concerning  Belinda 


A  volume  of  delicious  humor — a  chronicle  of  the  Youngest  Teacher's  expe- 
rience in  a  fashionable  New  York  girls'  finishing  school.     SecanJ  Prinii, 
befoTf  publication.     Bv  the  author  of  "'The  Misdemeanors  of  Nancv- 
Illustrated-     Sl-50. 
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Capen,  Oliver  Bronson 

Country  Homes  of  Famous  Americans 

This  sumptuous  volume  takes  the  reader  into  the  countiy  homes  of  nearly 
a  score  of  our  most  famous  men  of  the  past — such  as  Washington,  Emer- 
son, Clay,  Lee,  Longfellow,  Greeley,  Madison,  Whittier,  etc.  Not  only  is 
it  valuable  for  its  historical  and  personal  interest,  but  for  its  many  sugges- 
tions in  home-making  as  well.  Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs. 
Net,  $5.00.     (Postage,  30  cents.) 

Chesnutt,  Charles  W.  The  Coloners  Dream 

"  Keen  knowledge  of  human  nature,  warm  sensibilities,  real  power,  all  these 
are  manifested  in  this  fine  novel,  to  which  a  young  and  finally  happy  love 
affair  gives  added  interest." — Chicago  Record-Herald.     $1.50. 


A  fncMt  importuit  work — the  oalj'  authoriied  American  edition  vs.  Harper's  "  pirated  "  edition 

Schillings,  C.  B,  Flashlights  in  the  Jungle 

A  remarkable  record  of  adventures  in  Equatorial  East  Africa,  while 
photographing  lions,  rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  zebras,  leopards,  elephants 
and  other  large  wild  animals.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  the  author 
a  congratulatory  letter  commenting  upon  the  work.  300  almost  incred- 
ibly clear  and  startling  photographs.     Net,  i!3.8o.     (Postage,  38  cents.) 


Goodwin,  Maud  Wilder 

Claims  and  Counterclaims 

By  the  author  of  "  Four  Roads  to  Paradise ,"  "White  Aprons,"  etc.  The 
New  Tork  Times  says:  "Its  unique  plot,  its  life-like  characters,  its 
brilliant  execution  in  both  dialogue  and  movement,  are  all  crowned  by  a 
novel's  raison  d*itre — its  absorbing  interest."     Second  Printing.     $1.50. 

Haggard,  H.  Rider  Ayesha 

By  the  author  of  "  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  "  She,"  etc.  A  thrilling  stoiy  of 
two  faithful  companions  and  their  hair-raising  adventures  in  the  mountains 
of  Tibet  while  in  quest  of  Ayesha,  the  immortal — Spirit  of  the  Mountain. 
Eight  drawings  by  Greiffenhagen.  Third  printing  before  publication.  1^1.50. 

la  wiitldf  to  adnftiatn  plMMe  mentioB  Tr*  WobmI  Wow 
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Harriman  Alaska  Expedidoa      Scientific  Volume 

EUmnicly  inastotcil  ^ndi  i^ates,  mam*  m  caLor  and  pfaatneisTiire,  and 
cc:^:  cus.  Volumes  I.  and  II.  (nairanvc — togetfaerL  No.  515-00-  (Post- 
al, 60  ccnrs.^  Volomes  III.  to  XIIL  die  latwr  volmne  readr  imme- 
diateh'i.  taA,  net,  $5-:x-  >Posa^,  50  cecis.''  Volmnes  \1.  and  MI. 
readv  later. 

Holtzoper,  E.  C  The  Countrx-  Hous 

This  volimK  pres  oc4cpctH:Tlr  and  m  detail,  m  «rEiK>iK  technicalities,  all 
the  infonnatioQ  neoessan-  in  tbe  buildins  ot  a  CMmcrr  bcmst.  Neaiii'  500 
■OnstntKiosw        Net.     ?3-D3-        (Postage,    j=    ctsxs-f       iL-i/r    ^snj    tn 

Ining,  Washington  Rip  \'an  WinkI 

Elaborscc  bc4idaT  edibcQ.  vitfa  53  cnloied  iDnarariL-tcs.  Xlr.  .\ithiir 
Rack  ham.  X.  R-  TV.  S. — tl>c  iDusnatLT  «  iJii*  lumzi>a>  wvtt — his  a  richly 
hmnoions  imapnafinD  and  a  unique  pcnner  ct  caaist  in'^cxataoo.  wiiidi  is 
rqnalhr  stmng  in  its  appeal  t>>  dhild  and  adok.  la  ~  Rjp  Van  WmUe-"  be 
has  caitt^  its  vetv  spin,  and  has  intcjpmed  anev  all  ks  "oltMashicMied 
pace  and  diin  plarfulnesiu''    Xet.  $5-3C,      Pctfsase.  25  otjcs.^ 

Jacob,  Violet  The  Golden  Heai 

Bt  i*)e  latb.T  cc  "TSe  I=:»iV»peT.~  err,  A  v.-Ci^ne  l«  laiiT  taie«  «^idi 
shariC5  ti>c  sanx  ssrrr-tellinx  taculn  an-i  iirr-inSie  Ixetarr  mortiriinship 
wiudi  charaiTeriziei  t^  iarhor">  sixvksjt-jl  T>:><i5^  HlKXiaTed  br  Mav 
Si-inesm.     Net.  5: -25.      P«a3ie,  15  oects. 

Lancaster,  G.  B.  Sons  o'  Me 

Ncc  siTX*  Mr.  Kij^j;"*  tajes  ^T5C  ejecrr-^ii  rSe  -w.-^ni  di"*  «*  mnember  so 
gsirlirj  J  Tr.:-.:Tr!«e    r"  km**  by  a-  -.r:ir>:wr.  T-rrtr,     Ii  is  ivH  *x  the  acst 

Lyle,  Eugene  P..  Jr.  The  Nlissouria 

T:iij  s::- .  :■:  i  C:— Vient*  rr.>.-^r«r  ^K"-  ":isi  i3  Exapcforior  fats  liv^.  ts 
:ot  :c:^jz  r'e-sr  r:— -irrx  T^_•^;',^thit  hivei  rv-xl  :Taax:Tii!ircxiac»ce.     .Atnoi^ 
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liable,  Hamilton  W. 

Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know 

This  collection  is  uniform  with  "Poems"  and  "Fairy  Tales  Every  Child 
Should  Know" — two  books  in  a  series  recognized  as  the  best  of  its  kind 
for  children's  reading  and  for  school  use.  Frontispiece.  Net,  90  cents. 
(Postage,  9  cents.) 

ilahler.  Dr.  Arthur  Paintings  of  the  Louvre 

(In  collaboration  with  Carlos  Blacker  and  William  A.  Slater) 

A  complete  handbook  to  the  Spanish  and  Italian  masterpieces.  More  than 
150  illustrations.     Net,  S2.00.     (Postage,  20  cents.) 

stiller.  Prof.  F.  Max  Life  and  Religion 

This  stimulating  work  contains  the  essence  of  Max  Miiller's  published 
and  unpublished  writings  on  two  of  the  greatest  of  ideas.  The  author 
knew  the  religions  of  the  world  better  than  any  other  one  man  of  our  time, 
and  he  has  in  the  new  portions  of  this  work  flashes  of  insight  into  the  great 
problems  of  human  existence  which  will  surprise  his  many  admirers.  Net, 
^1.50.     (Postage,  15  cents.) 

^lugent,  Meredith    New  Games  and  Amusements 

A  twentieth-century  book,  consisting  of  original  games  and  ideas  invented 
by  the  author  and  Victor  J.  Smedley.  Profusely  illustrated  by  the  inven- 
tors.    Net,  $1.50.     (Postage,  15  cents.) 

l.ead,  Opie  Old  Lim  Jucklin 

"Old  Lim  Jucklin,"  the  village  oracle,  is  a  character  worthy  of  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  world's  gallery  of  humorists;  his  sayings  would  keep  an 
after-dinner  speaker  well  supplied  for  many  a  day.     $1.50. 

Rogers,  Julia  E.  The  Tree  Book 

This  book,  which  took  five  years'  work  by  author  and  photographer,  has 
many  features  that  no  other  book  has.  It  tells  the  uses  of  trees;  the  care 
of  trees;  the  value  of  trees;  the  preservation  of  forests.  The  350  extraor- 
dinary photographic  illustrations  by  A.  R.  Dugmore  show  bud,  blossom, 
full  leaf,  fruit  and  the  wood  of  all  the  important  species.  Sixteen  plates 
in  color.  Net,  ;S4.oo.  (Postage,  34  cents.) 
B 
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Taylor,  Marie  Hansen  (Mrs,  Bayard  Taylor) 

On  Two  Continen 

"One  may  say  with  little  hesitation  that  in  this  book,  and  in  fio  other,  is  to 
be  found  the  most  attractive  and  sympathetic  record  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  Americans." — New  Tork  Times.     Eight  illustrations. 

Net,  $2.75.     (Postage,  28  cents.) 

Warner,  George  H.  The  Jewish  Specti 

An  extraordinary  and  brilliant  study  of  what  the  Jew  really  was  and  is,  and 
what  he  has  contributed  to  the  lai^e  idea  of  universal  brotherhood,  which 
Mr.  Warner  holds  to  be  the  basis  of  true  progress.  Net,  I1I.50.  (Postage, 
15  cents.) 

Watson,  James  The  Dog  Bool 

The  lirst  adequate  treatment  of  the  dog  in  America.  To  be  in  ten  parts. 
I.  to  V.  now  ready.    Well  illustrated.    $i.iQ  each.    Subscription. 

White,  Mary  The  Child's  Rainy  Day  Book 

By  the  author  of  "How  to  Make  Pottery,"  "How  to  do  Bead-work,"  etc. 
Supplies  a  host  of  ideas  for  children's  occupation,  such  as  "Simple  Home- 
made Toys  and  Games,"  "Basket  Weaving,"  "What  a  Child  Can  do  with 
Beads,"  "Gifts,  and  How  to  Make  Them,"  etc.  Many  illustrations. 
Net,  $r.oo.     (Postage,  10  cents.) 

Woolson,  G.  A.      Ferns,  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

Uniform  with  "Roses,  and  How  to  Grow  Them."  An  authoritative 
little  hand-book,  dealing  with  the  growing  of  hardy  ferns,  both  in  the 
garden  and  indoors.  Profusely  illustrated.  Net,  $i.QQ.  (Postage,  10 
cents.)     Ready  early  in  November. 

Wright,  Mrs.  D.  Giraud       A  Southern  Girl  in  *61 

(Daughter  of  Senator  Wie:f3ll,  of  Tezai] 

This  book  is  alive  with  the  intense  individuality  of  the  author  and  thrown 
new  light  upon  the  social  history  of  the  Confederacy.  "Mrs.  Wright's 
volume  combines  real  historical  value  with  a  rare  feminine  charm." — 
Chicago  Record-Herald.     Illustrated.     Net,  S2.75.      (Postage,  28  cents.) 

Ib  ifrittng  to  kdvertians  plesM  meDtioa  Thb  Woslb*!  WOks 
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Last  Spring's  Popular  Books: 

Adams,  Frederick  Upham  John  Henry  Smith 

By  the  author  of  "John  Burt"  and  "The  Kidnapped  Millionaires."  A 
romance  of  outdoor  fun— particularly  golfing  and  automobiling — with 
pleasure-seeking  millionaires.     Forty  drawings  by  A.  B.  Frost.     $1.50. 

Brudno,  Eira  S.  The  Little  Conscript 

By  the  author  of  "The  Fugitive."  "Mr.  Brudno  has  something  of  the 
pitiless  power  of  the  great  Russian  novelists  .  .  .  His  work  deserves 
generous  recognition." — Review  of  Reviews.     $1.50. 

Comstock,  Anna  Botsford  How  to  Keep  Bees 

A  charmingly  written  manual  in  which  the  outfit,  first  steps  and  methods 
are  given  clearly  and  in  detail.  Many  photographic  ill usi rations.  Net, 
^1.00.     (Postage,  10  cents.) 

Dixon,  Thomas,  Jr.  The  Clansman 

"'The  Leopard's  Spots'  was  a  great  book,  but  this  is  a  greater.  The  South 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  author." — The  Atlanta  Journal.  Illus- 
trated by  Keller.    ;Si.50. 

Dixon,  Thomas,  Jr.  The  Life  Worth  Living 

By  the  authorof  "The  Clansman"  and  "The  Leopard's  Spots."  A  book  of 
quaint  philosophy  and  essays  on  the  life  worth  living — the  author's  personal 
experience.     Thirty-two  photographs.     Net,  Si-20.     (Postage,  12  cents.) 

Forman,  Justus  Miles  Tommy  Carteret 

By  the  author  of  "Journeys  End."  "Nobody  can  write  prettier  than  Mr. 
Forman,  and  he  has  written  his  prettiest  .  .  .  Whoever  begins 
'Tommy  Carteret'  is  not  going  to  rest  easy  till  the  last  word  is  read." — 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean.     Illustrated  in  color.     $1.50. 

Fullerton,  Edith  L. 

How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden 

An  invaluable  book  to  every  one  who  has  a  country  or  suburban  place,  large 
or  small.  More  than  200  beautiful  photographic  illustrations.  Net, 
$2.00.     (Postage,  20  cents.) 
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Garden  Library ,The    Roses  and  How  to  Grow  Them 

A  delightful  volume  of  rose  growing  from  the  home  point  of  view,  written 
in  fresh,  crisp,  Hvely  style.  Profusely  illustrated.  Net,  $1.00.  (Postage, 
10  cents.) 

Gibson,  William  Hamilton,  with 

Helena  Leeming  Jelliffe,  Our  Native  Orchids 

A  charming  volume  on  a  comparatively  neglerted  branch  of  nature  study. 
The  pictures  of  the  51  species  "are  the  orchids  themselves."     Net,  $1.35- 

(Postage,  14  cents.) 

Goodrich,  Charles  L.      The  First  Book  of  Farming 

An  extremely  valuable  work,  telling  hnw  to  conduct  a  farm  with  the  least 
expense  and  largest  return-  Sixty-three  full-page  pictures.  Net,  ?i-00. 
(Ptistage,  10  cents.) 


Harper,  Vincent 


The  Mortgage  on  the  Brain 


A  novel  of  startling  suggestiveness,  dealing  with  the  absorbing  question  of 
moral  responsibility  and  individuality,     lllustra^ted.     $1.50. 


Landon,  Perceval 


The  Opening  of  Tibet 


As  The  Spectator  says:  "This  record  is  by  far  the  most  complete  we  are 
likely  to  get,"  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  members  of  the  expedition  assisted 
Mr.  Landon  in  preparing  the  account.  History,  folk-lore,  manners  and 
political  relations— every  phase  of  Tibet  is  for  the  first  time  faithfully 
transcribed.  Fully  illu.'itrated.  $3.80  net.  (Postage,  38  cents.)  (An  enor- 
mous sale  through  our  authorized  agents.  For  terms  and  territory, 
address  the  "S.  B.  S.  Department.") 

Mabie,  Hamilton  W.,  Editor 

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Knoi 

A  careful  selection  of  the  best  tales  of  all  times  for  young  folks.  Uniform 
with  "Poems"  and  "Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know."  Net,  90  cents. 
(Postage,  9  cents.) 

Poultry  Book,  The 

Written  by  experts,  this  is  the  one  book  for  the  Amateur,  the  Fancier,  the 
Professional  Breeder  and  the  General  Farmer.  In  three  volumes,  superbly 
illustrated .     S 1 3.60.     Subscription . 


In  wntina  to  tdvcrcuns  pLraar-  mcaum  Tbb  V/ovxD'i  Wotx 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK.  ADVERTISER 


I 


Richmond,  Grace 


The  Indifference  of  Juliet 


A  5tor>'  that  will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  sentiment  and  bright  yoiitliiulness 
Eight  full-page  illustrations  and  decorations  by  Henr\'  Hutt.     $1.50. 


Scctt,  Leroy 


The  Walking  Delegate 


The  Revteiv  oj  Revieivs  sajs:  "Buck  Foley  Is  one  of  the  most  powerful, 
vivid  and  almost  tangible  characters  in  the  fiction  of  recent  years.  He  is 
superbly  vigorous  and  Jilive.  Both  as  a  human  document  and  as  a  work 
of  an  'The  Walking  Delegate'  is  a  book  of  extraordinary  worth."  Second 
printing.     Frontispiece.     $1 .50. 


Watson,  H.  B.  Marriott 


Hurricane  Island 


"Love  of  woman,  love  of  gold,  love  of  life,  love  of  the  sea." — Philadelphia 
Item.     Illustrated.     Si. 50. 


Wise,  John  S. 


The  Lion's  Skin 


By  the  author  of  "The  End  of  An  Era."  "No  book  of  its  kind  in  recent 
years  is  comparable  with  it.  .  ,  .  There  is  a  peculiar  Southern  charm 
that  is  irresistible." — Rirhmand  Newi-Dealer.     51.50. 


JIT  Readers  in 
^  New  York 
and  vicinity  are 
invited  to  visit 
our  library  sales- 
room, where  all 
our  publications, 
niagazines, 
books  and  pic- 
tures can  be  ex- 
amined, with  no 
obligation  to 
purchase. 


'  •'WKlHWnB 


.mjHi  IK. 


»c 


THE -GARDEN 

MAGAZINE 


COV^TRY  LIFE 

\n  AMERICA 


THE  WORLDS 
WORK 


DOVBLEDAY  PAGE  ^  CO  AEW  YORK 


Irl  Vritifif  to  advertivra  please  rmenitian  Ti^s  Wqfu^'b  WobK 


The  Browne  and  Nichols  School 

Cnmbrlilcp,  .IIrm.  Kor  B«i»n.  nd  y*ar.  tnuriC.  K  you. 
C1*MC5  ImiPttil  1"  IS  l"u|ills  nmtmucnisly  undtr  iiiOTrviiior  of 
bead  leailter  in  f j.li  deiHrlnicni.  Kmcpilonwl  rB>elll[l«  Cox 
fltilna  far  (InrTnnl.    JlluttraiHl  aalucue. 

THE  FOSTER   SCHOOL  for  Boys 

CollcRe    [*rr|dialr>ry.     l.imiii-ri   In   .r.      All    Aihltlics.      HunlinR 
acd  Gsliinji;      !■■■'  milti  ('am  New  V.-rli  l.iiy-     No  skknt!!-  m  yean. 
ICet.ALI.l'K  k.  KU^TI.K.  MA- '  v«lii,  II11..J  Mvwr. 
CaFBWulL  Lllicliaplal  (  ih.  Ca-an- 

Wcslcyao    Academy    (Incorporated) 

l_'"Kdur.ilii.nit.  p!C]sirc»  lur  ciilltKc  "r  tM-iinr^i  Musii ,  Alt,  An 
lmL..nc  Nt*  Kn^bnEj  SpIio'iI,  wild  imidcTn  equiiinitnl  ind  ipecliil 
nwilioili.    f  Qf  tiiibgu*,  iddrt"  Dk.  Wu.  R.  Nbwhai.l,  IVindpuL 

Kentucky"  MILITARY  institute 

Will  h'"ld  il'  •ImeT-  jmian  in  Hcprid.i.  Tinj  i-i  i  nrw  idtji  in 
Hluialion.  Tlii:  w1ink  »cli'«.l  will  be  ImislciTid,  lliut  givine  die 
tuticti  a  (onlinuiHiiB  ouldoof  lilc  tor  llie  entiic  kI'ooI  ytit.  !*end  fur  c;i1- 
.InBin,  «iih  Flnridj  tupplcnLrni.    Col,  U  W.  KtoWUKB,  Sut>t-,.  f)"ic  w. 

in*  Allen  JCnOOl  Jpirii.  equtpmrnl  and  rfco-rd.  Om 
((dfjtrr  W  jSiT  fMfiCi.  Ciilliittd  hi?m»"  ft"  [iro-ini>ing  boy*.  Nc" 
tniilding  wiihniixTb  i^miiuium  ind  ■wimminK  Unk. 

Alhevt  Riiivakh  BimIIV.  A.  ?  .  H«admiL>tcT. 


Bordcntown  Military  InstHtrte.  ^J^/'f^^^'^t^Mf- 

pliukillT,  mt BUl I y,  morally,    C'lurKi  pup.iix  (.ir  i:ollc(t  «' l»iwnci» 
Rmv.  T.  H.  Laodon,  A.m..  Pnn,;  M*).  T.  D.  LaMdou,  Com'd't. 


^H«  Ip'oWK,  Co 


'i.ll-k>l|-HuLU'lB 


New  York  Military  Acidcmy 

Noj  ^Vm  pc4nT      rrrparti  f'-r  «I1  cnllriE-i.     Now  reprfltenlcft  'byfndL««u-i 
In  tKt  ftrmy,  'Lt<  if  mil  Ktrn^^  ifc  HHiliEiir*  in*!  unltrr^LU'-i.     Fih  LHt>lD|riiv 

The   Dr.   Holbrookes  School 

05SINTNG.  NET  YORK 
TFTFTitH    #701       FbJ]    term     cr^^cnrd     Scp'lGiiibFr    37II1    lor    latf 
pupiti,  SrpirmlHrr  f^ih  fur  old  pupiks- 

Institute  of  Musical  Art 

of  iht  City  of  New  Y«rk 

rRANK  DAMROSCH.  Director 

niifonl  Octi'hcr  11,  K/i;.  Ksrabliibad  ind  cadnircil  r<ir  ihe 
thormtch  education  at  wm^hii  t^jdrnCft  at  muut-  Prmpvi^EUf,  will^ 
tInc  rijuic*  H-il  rcAchi^n,  frum  ttie  RegistTHf,  ^J  ITHrli  Avenue,  N,  t.  tc»r, 
Dill  Stiei-1,  N.'w  VfiTli. 


Mi£s  C  E.  Mason's  Suburban  School  bm 

TK&  CASTLH,  Turrunm^oB-Huduia.  H.  Y.  Andr^wt- 
mrntt.  CollcRi;  iinrtumluTy,  urafluatiiLii  and  speculoooiBt 
PoicinzalarL.  wlJiTU  Min  C.  B.  MASON.  LXlM. 


I'ini.,  "J-'.lin,  Ihii  w. 

OBERLIN  ACADEMY  7i«v^. 

K<ir  Cldaa  tagio  Jinuwr  34.  1-^- 

ScTvawcH  iBiifiitMn-    TtuaroHffblT  eqi>li-[^l  (■»  it- 


Ohiu,  LtBox  PUee,  XvaniiAt,  ClHtlniall, 

The  H,  Thane  Miller  School  for  ciBii. 

Liiniled   in  numivrri.       <  Mt^r  prev^imnry  and  xtkii.'id  Mp>^ 
Spcci.ll  advanld^t-f   in   l^ngfxiAccs,  LilrfBrurr,   HiblotT,  Un'ic  turn  kflt 
Frr-paralion  lor  Korcicni  Tnrrl,    AdM&nas 
Ms;.  fuHMk  p.  SHI1II   MtllBI,  or  Miiu  E.  Lnt'lM  I'avi*.  k  X. 


OCWKTI    SCMrtfll    p.    O..    P». 

Og-ontz  School   for  Young:  Indies 

Tiivent)- riin.iiici  lr'«ni  Philadclpliia,  intf  hi"Min  Irtim  >i 
Llie  Mr.  jiv  Coolce'i  1in«  i>rJ:FpcTtv.     K'lr  ■rirctiUft  ^ddrab 

MUa.Svivii.  I.   F.AtTHAK,  rtiiCTiil 


M 


WALNUT  LANE  SCHOOL     ;?.»,  v„, 

The-roujth  Fifiiihin;  and  (■:il1rge  Pn|i«,rar"T  <  fi" 

— AlmciivF  home  li1p-r     Kc-w  and  cnUrgrd  *f<i'  ■  *J* 

door  1  pons.    duUigiw.     Mns.  THBiiunK*  II.  K.,  ,.,.,„,  I'luer 


Dt<rEii-t  nr  QiLUHIIA,  Wj»1iitigion, 

National  CatbediAl  School  for  Girls 

Fini^iH)!  biilldiiig.     Paik  of  Icny  ictn.     ttniWaUil  1 1   uTiii 
Aiuilc.    CcriL^M  idmita  IB  cellcj^,    Cri>"u*lum.    S'iuImi.    {*  t** 


Learn  Telegraphy 
^^^^=        »    &rvdR.  R.  Accovnllnt 

i£(>E"^3c»iHr  mcpnih  Kibry  jn^urAfcurcradiuLus  nn^doT  In^h.^      \'ii*i  -1 
MURmt  !!K-HC>OL  OF  TKI.KKRAPHT 


C/k/ 


»  ¥<.u  flTc^ft  Amtriiji"  and  oTfr   |i 
yfiiKi^aiEjilcscj  Erntl  and  nhrilr,  vc  vr" 

iVciak,  s1t<i%«iiiioiKj.hA- — 
Qujilily  at  bi-iitr  In  mfts 
?rri'ipp  ciiminjiflrjfi  am 
fHTif  ,-l'^.''3i-   f,.r    a    <Ui 

'-' '—  i'  1      rrj 


IU«    H%\.A 


In  wrilinx  tJ>  advCTiiKn  p]c«M  mention  Tus  World's  W^rjc 


D  I  R  ECTO  R Y 


I>0 


GET 


■HKANK.  IF   YOU  CAW-  I  J 

w.  B.  m-o«t.  Krti'Af  E"t>"*«  J°^™';=       1* 

j„,.«  *«d  h«T.  f«a  «!>'  waJ  •''^'t!  '  *fil 
|^t6t,..U.      Five  r»r.  «o  I   Wt  1b«   rjnHle   ; 

„«   Mvli  rosi^ter*.  err,,  .Bd  h.v,.  ot«i>eM 
l„v  m.t.rt  »nJ  ^bculd  lit*  i-  """""'• 'J."",^: 

wmPiTilng  thm  wPiild  in^r;; 

i-o-J-L-   l|/v^,rtr.,.F,   f«t..r1«,   with   QO   pros- 
■■'^'« '"'""•'*'''"■  J.  8..  rVTIWlOBS. 


Yflil 


W-iiOVt  to 

earn  a. 

better 

'    livirv^ 


This  letter  from  a   yonng  man  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  voices  the  need  of  tlioiisands 
upuii  tiiousaiids  just  likeliim.    Fortunately  there  IS  a  way  for 
this  man  or  any  other  m^n,  tiO  matter  how  apparently  helpless 
his  lut,  to  get  a  special  training  and  eain  a  comfortable,  yes, 
even  a  luxurious  living  in  his  chosen  tine  of  work. 

It  was   to    help   such    men    tliat    the   International   Correspondence 
Schools  were  founded  14  years  ago.    It  was  to  give  such  men  every  facility  for 
self- advancement  that  $5,000,000  has  been  invested  in  tuildiugH,  equipment 
and  text   buoks.     Il  is  to   answer        ^^^i^^^_^^^^^^.^^_^_^^_^^^ 


that  vital   question  "How  can  I 
e&rn  a  better  Evin^"  that  the 

coujion  here  shown  is  provided. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  jyou 
can  qualify  to  rise  in  a  preferred 
line  of  work,  without  loss  of  time; 
without  leaving  home :  viitliout 
worrying  about  the  cost,  niaik  on 
the  coupon  the  occupation  you  pre- 
fer ajid  mail  it  to  the  1.  C.  S.  In 
reliiTu  they  will  show  you  how 
thonsands  just  like  you  have  been 
helped  to  succeed  and  how  you, 
too,  can  becpnie  just  as  much  of  a 
success  as  yuu  d«]re. 


Inlernatlonal  Coiresjiondance  Schools, 

Bat     HIS,  !>lU:t>T<>\.   fA. 

PliHBff   crij^aJn,  w'JTk>util   furLltrr  ol,li^r|,>n  on   uif   |imrt 
bo*  I-raniiiuilili'  Jur  a  InriiTr  SBlnry  In  IIh-  inni. 


Adivrlfimml  VTrtIrr 
Ukats   Ciiril    H  Hlri- 
WlllJdH  Trlnn.c-r 
llra^iBrdal  Llnl(,i.r 

«lill  PHrrtlFT 

TfiUIc  HLtlSiipl. 
eirrlriclan 


[XtIiiiii.  Ilr.liiaii, 

Trli^phfliit  hlufflnrcr 
t:ii>r>.  I.lcbtllir^uiLl, 
!Uif4'ltBn.   tiHcTnfNrr 
F.iir.  fj.ir 

^tftll  u-HHrr  i.n^LiiT^.- 
<  I1  II  Ki,vlnvtfr 
Itullillnir  1  untrmrivt 
Arrhtl'f'l  Itrtttumha 
A  K-h  114^^1 
Kl  ru°-l  Bml  l-'rialiii 
Ilrlilc    Lngl'inr 
Mining  Knflnrvr 


KUbB_ 


8ln«  tai  No^ 

C»7 


Jlwu. 


in  wHttns  ra  advenatn  pleuf  mention  Trb  World's  W01.K 


1 


■ 

t 


YOUR  CHILDREN:  Are  They) Reading} 

SSR  THAT  BOOKS  Of  FHsaitjinSG  ISTF.KF.ST  -*.VD  iTf.ltlt\r.  U'liKTH  AJtE  IflTUif  TH£JS  RLACB 


MYTHS  EVERY  CHILD 
SHOULD  KNOW 

AkIkii™  n(  ihc  clasiic  myiliool  all  titnti. 
lot  yuiiits  |Mi|iI>^.  f~ rantis.  J^tt,  tjp  f>Fnu 
iBy  pi-il,  f  1.1V.) 

FAI RY  TALES  EVERY  CH I LD 
SHOULD   KNOW 

Ediicd  by  Hameltu:)  W.  Maeiis 
Tiie  bcM  tuiiy  ule»  v{  iill  "Alipiu  and  aJI 
liioji.    -I'*/,  ijD  cenii.     (By  iiun,  *i  oo.l 

POEMS  EVERY  CHILD 
SHOULD   KNOW 

Ediicd  lij   M.BT  F.   Bi«T 
Thu  ij  tilt  fthYf  colJcctibn  (living,  at  i  v<vy 
Ijw  ph<Cp  idcquillc  Ai^d  tnmprcln'n&ive  ftrlrpL' 
LidU.     iVaP,  gocenUn     (Uy  poll,  li^DoJ 


THE  STORY  OF  AB  Ey Si:,KLiv Wat^ku* 

"Ttiebt«i  l«Ki]i  [o  inLcicaitlnliiFtiiiiillie  lite  ol  fmmilivemiin.  "1.1,51). 

BOB.  SON  OF  BATTLE  ByAL™«DOij.iv*itr 

One  of  ilie^rtjtFat  dog  Binnei  In  r:iLiiirnce-  $i.^c 


LITTLE  MASTERHECES  OF 
SCIENCE 

EtHlcdbgr  Gi'vKO*  Ilbs 

The  Itorlci  i-l  II^t  ^aic^  iriu«|]li>  c4 
4tlVBi>tEui>t  dlKvicrv  iiF^iJ  rMi"  vntliVi.at  btL^ 

LITTLE  MASTERPIECES   OF 
LITERATURE 

Ediredl.v  BLii^PaanT 

TlsE  vital  tji*nrc  ft  ihc  gt^tl  *r(hi- 
rctpODiihlc  Icr  nhodern  Enjclui  litetiuu', 
p<(iciilcd  10  moal  HlBraclivc  Turm- 

Scrica     [  4 1 J  vdIhiiih)  4  f6  !■« 
Sriici  lift  vniuaici),  fi.^  ■». 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  TRUE  ADVENTURE 

fmm   Ctltir  B.attll   »  C>"r«,  ■*  )'••'  (■  *   t^Kt.  ^  GirtH"  ^*f4 
Jji'  tmnkrr,  Siafiit  Bf  tjfv'^tifrr 

tdch,  pi  ij  111.    The  lei.  fj  <»  ai^f. 


V«nir   f^rr-t^iJamr  '""  ""^  any  of  Uirjf  bochi      Why  nol  onleran^iaurlmtnl/tTiwifiJrT*' 
i   WUr   1    rfUiC^E  i,„    lor   5    days,   chttkihg  an  ihi*  ad«iii«MMni  ilic  iiilci  juu  doinf 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,   133-137  East  i6th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

E.l.,.l>tp. "^^ 


K.^kElrjlrr  ll^ji,  lin-n  Mj    I  ijihlkfc;^   fnun  ni.-iLniiis  1  inin->r 

The  Misses  Shipley's  School 

Pwcp^iaiaty  10  Uryn    ^laai  CiiU'iCf       ThirJ  hoLa«  iii:5J«^  'O4''o3.  •thool  ftml 
cL>^»     luonLV-     Inurtkl     hvu^^,     '*j^-'oti.    tCll^l-rAT     tiuJeeis„       I'or      4Uii>trt(i:il 


STUDY 
LAW 

IT 

HOME 


to-fTi-rvM'Di'-..  Rpi'DCTi£pi]|ky  1^Llr1:p■tr]^]#du^Jllk'nl- 
bA;*''rL<'rl'^l.'d  ind  f^ni['?Lfril  liidlruH^Liri,  Tnk^v 
pjinTt'  iirne  only,  Tliri^*  ■ouraefl— Frt'iiarHorji 
liumiwu.  Cnll^irp.  rrpyarflt 
foTpnii?IU-e.  Will  beltPT  ^oiir 

tiUBlne^fi.     Sul'1piLla&ii[l  t^nd- 

ii*[r-s  <'¥prTwli-pre.    1- jLI  jwt- 

llruld.Tl[i.i].(liperlAtoriirfrre. 

Tht-     RprBfua 

of   IjBW^ 

lis  ■■JiHlIf  BU4.  Diipoli,  llcb. 


EARN  ^25  TO  a  100  A  DAY 

AS  EXPERT  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANT 


itoilena  Le  6  in  id  mcnilu  far  riiicii  Bnirlc.     iPifnoul   I^Dtirudfivn   iindrr 

trftrn  ntaTCNS<.in|  iht&liLphlv  l^iiil  inrE  i iiil r^ rw []«' I  l•^'•^f^^'^l'l•    I'lhri  r'limc^ 
HvihkrrpLiiIti  nDvlnm  *rllhair|'r        Prn^D-CtUi  Free      Ai1i|r«i  FmW    M 

llVl^^^  L  F  k    ^^l"   1  m*th'*ii.  i(rN.[\E^4  laMTiTTTP,  Im.  \nwpi. 

Ji,  17  K.  tfd  Sl„    Kf--    I'lrt, 


'S 


rT„\  ORIENT! 


-iFn-D-      »-     ARABIC     .-^-^>i-      '^".* 

iE^70  DAYS  sBENDiNt,  19  bavs  in  PAl 

inTBM" "ijiBLLIl''  —  '■'"'  '■'■'■ ' 

nUWIPnuy  BS?r\c 
ME     WOaLO    PAPTIE-S    STA« 


An  111?  ouidird  inarhliKi  tor   tta1«^  Br  Krml    tf  _~ 

pdyflcfr  r,rciinilniUc.iv.     V'rltc  '■■t  inltlimue^ 

TVPKWIdTER   KMP-ORII'M.   tiiA    la  «■■■>   t>t-.   ('ITICAM 


FRANK   NORRIS'S 

BOOKS 
The  Re»ponaiSiliii«  o(  the  Novelisi.     Net, 

$r,zj.     PastRgc,  II  ffn» 
A  Deal  in  Wbell.     $1.50 
The  Pit.     Ji-so 
The  Ociopus.     Jt.jo 
A  Man's  Woman.    $1,50 
McT*agut.     51.50 
Blix,     Si. IS 
Moran  of  (he  Lady  Lctty,     Ji.oo 

Puniiihid  tiir 
DrtHBLEDAV.  PAGE  fir    CONtPANV 


Booker    T.    Washington's     Books 

Working   wiih   tlie    Hands.       Nri.   Jl.SO.     Potitp^ 

IS  cenn 
Chaiacwr  Building.     Net.  $1.50.     Paumge.  ISd* 
Up  from  SUvery,      Ncl.  1.50.      Puslagc  15  ctnw 
nOCBCTDAY,    PAGE    &    COMP.ASY 


In  wminx  la  advcrtiacrv  pkcasc  mnitidii  TuB  Wd«i.D'5  Wokk 
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FIDELin  up  GPSDIILTY  CO. 


1876 


of  NEW  VOHK 

GEORGE    F.  SEWARD,   Preaidenr 
ROBERT  J,  HILLAS.Vice-Presidemand  Secrciary 


1905 


F 


IDELITY  BONDS 


t    EMPLOVERS-  LIABIL 
»^ ^ ,. — 


PERSONAL  ACCIDENT 


HEALTH  . 


STSAM  BOILER 


PLATB  GLASS 


eVRQLARY 


FLY  WHEEL 


eONDEO  UST  . 


TY 


The  mechanical  engiiiters  in  charge  of  our  iiispeclioii 
department  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  steam  boilers  and 
passenger  elevators.  They  inspect  each  year  about  30,000 
boilers  ;ind  7,000  elevators,  and  their  experience  is  large 
accordingly.  We  offer  their  services  without  charge  to  our 
clients  to  pass  upon  plans  and.  specifications  for  new  installalions. 

Insurance  That   Insures. 


DOMOirr  CLAKKX, 
WM.  P.  DIXOH. 
ALFltEDW.  BOTT, 
A.  B.EITIL 


ASSETS,  June  30,  1905, 
LOSSES  PAID  to  June  30,  1905,    - 
GEO.  E.  IBE. 
W,  C.  LOW,  ' 

J.G.MeCTJLLOnGH.    (    DIRECTORS  r 
N.  ) 


S  7,393,680.42 
-  -  -  20,?65,989.03 

ALEXAlllVER  E.  ORR.  JOHH  I.  RIKER. 

HXKHT  E.  PIERREFOni,     W.  EMLEU  ROOSIVILT, 
AHTOB  A,  RAVtH,  GEO.  I.  SEW  AM. 


WM.  J.  MATKESOM 

Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Ced&r  Street,  New  York. 

A]geatM  fa  all  a^aaijf^r^SI^    tt^wMia- 


fflGH-GRADE  BO^DS 

Yielding    from    4%    to    5.35'^i) 

Ther«    is    no   belter    form 
of    investment     than     a.     good 
bond    recomnnendad   bv  expe- 
rlenvvd  Invesstmenl   Bv^nkers. 

InvAstments  i^f  the  character 
are      not      only      sa.feguBrded. 
bitt      A-lso    possess     either    a 
bro&d  or  Qi,ctivf>  n\«rke(. 

Write  for  rircular  No.  36 

Spencer  Trask&Co* 

William  and  Pine  Sts.,  New  York 

Brji>.:h  Oiiict!    Allunr.   N.    Y. 

The  Empire 

of 

Business 

By  Andrew  Carnegie 

"  "  It  is  seldom  a  volume  has  in  it  as 
much  of  value  as  'The  Empire  of  Busi- 
ness." It  may  be  read  with  profit  by 
all  men,  but  particularly  by  young 
men.     To  those  who  have  their  way  to 

,       make  it  will  be  an  insi-iring  guide. "^ — 

Charles    R.    Flint,  Sulttrday  Evening 

Post. 

S>.00 
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Sacred  Concerts 
at   Home 

Soul-stirring  hymns  sung  by  noted 
soloists  and  famous  choirs;  magnifi- 
cent anthems  and  oratorios — the  in- 
spiring composirions  of  the  masters, 
rendered    by    the    ablest    performers. 

Victor  Talking  Machine 

with  Victor  Records,  plays  this  music, 
true  to  the  living  voice — whenever 
and  wherever  )'ou  want  it.  Also  the 
greatest  operatic,  orchestral,  band  and 
popular  music. 

New  Victor  Records 

At  iHalerS'   November   1st, 
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MORE    PROGRESS 

As  WE  look  at  it,  the  strongest  evidence 
l\  that  can  he  KiVen  of  a  magazine's 
X  ^  increase  in  usefulness,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  extent  and  quality  of  its  subscription 
list.  The  fall  campai^  for  subscriptions. 
which  we  have  great  faith  will  yield  well  in 
these  fortunate  days  of  national  prosperity, 
does  not  begin  until  mid-November,  but  the 
record  of  September  and  early  October  shows 
an  increase  of  more  than  one-third  in  the 
number  of  yearly  subscriptions  received  this 
year  over  the  same  period  in  i<)04.  For 
several  years  now  The  World's  Work  has 
been  what  is  called  non-returnable,  i.  e.,  that 
copies  are  not  sent  out  to  the  dealers  "on 
sale."  The  return  privilege  involves  great 
waste  of  magazines  that  do  no  one  any 
good,  readers,  advertisers  or  the  publisher, 
and  the  cutting  out  of  the  return  pri\-i]ege 
makes  the  circulation  of  The  Would 's  Work. 
a  solid  and  substantial  one. 

THE    SERVICE    DRPARTMENT 

The  World's  Work  has  for  some  months 
offered  to  send  to  its  readers  information 
from  its  '"  Business  Helps  Department." 
Business  Helps  means  all  the  things  which 
STB  available  to  assist  the  business  man  to 
accomplish  his  work  more  efficiently,  whether 
it  is  a  plan  for  making  a  monthly  statement 
of  one's  profits  and  losses,  or  a  new  kind  of 
filing  cahinet,  or  a  new  averaging  machine. 
The  response  to  this  offer  has  been  astonishing; 
■we  have  received  letters  from  nearly  every 
country  on  the  globe  seeking  information. 
and  we  are  better  able  to  give  it  now  than 
&ver  before. 

A    WONDERFUL    BOOK 

|n[any  of  our  readers  may  have  heard  of 
Lhe    remarkable   experiences  of   Herr  C.    G. 


Schillings,  who  went  to  Africa  to  photograph 
wild  animals,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
success  of  his  journey.  He  took  one  hundred 
and  seventy  carriers  and  an  elaborate  photo- 
graphic outfit,  which  resulted  in  wonderful 
pictures  uf  lions,  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
giraffes,  zebras,  and  other  wild  animals  from 
life  in  their  native  haunts.  The  English 
version  has  been  greatly  improved  on  the 
German  and  contains  more  than  300  im- 
portant pictures.  Messrs.  Harper  and  Bro- 
ther have  issued  a  pirated  reprint  of  the 
German  book,  reproducing  the  printed  illus- 
trations without  the  sanction  of  the  German 
author  or  publisher,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
information  that  we  had  paid  a  high  price  for 
the  American  rights.  Our  authorized  edition 
has  the  pictures  direct  from  the  original 
photographs  and  will  be  sold  for  about  half 
the  price  of  the  English  edition. 

BOUND    VOLUMES 

of  The  World's  Work  (Volume  X.,  April  to 
October,  1 0.05)  are  now  ready.  So  many 
subscribers  decide  to  bind  their  magazines 
after  certain  numbers  ha\e  become  scarce 
and  difficult  to  obtain  that  we  would  like 
to  suggest  that  the  present  is  a  good  time 
to  bind.  We  furnish  an  index  without  charge 
to  anyone  requesting  it,  and  local  binders  can 
easily  do  the  work.  A  cloth  cover  will  be 
sent  postpaid  for  forty-seven  cents;  this  can 
be  used  by  anv  binder.  We  will  bind 
subscribers'  own  copies  for  seventy-five  cents 
(■carriage  extra).  Readers  who  wish  to  bind 
their  magazines  are  invited  to  our  Library- 
Salesroom,  133  East  Sixteenth  Street  (where 
also  any  of  our  books  may  he  seen).  If 
the  numbers  are  returned  in  good  condition 
they  will  be  exchanged  for  a  bound  volume  at 
once  on  payment  of  the  price,  seventy-five 
cents, 
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STKIKES,    DELAYS    AND    COMPLAI>ITS 

The  last  few  weeks  have  brought  hundreds 
of  complaints  becaxise  of  the  non-receipt  of 
magazines.  There  have  been  severaJ  reasons 
for  this:  During  September  the  drivers  of 
the  New  York  mail  wagons  went  out  on  strike, 
and  for  several  weeks  magazines  were  delayed. 
For  instance,  the  mail  of  a  certain  Friday, 
Saturday  and  Monday  (to  complete  which 
the  bindery  worked  nights)  was  still  in  the 
city  on  Monday  niyht,  there  being  nv  wagons 
to  haul  the  magazines  to  the  trains.  We 
wish  to  say  now  that  all  subscribers'  copies 
are  sent  from  our  office  to  reach  the  sub- 
scribers at  the  date  when  publication  is 
made  through  the  news-stands. 

ON   JANUARY     I.    igo6 

we  are  looking  forward  to  a  possible  strike, 
and  we  may  then  ha\'e  to  ask  our  advertisers 
and  readers  to  buar  with  us.  The  Typograph- 
ical Union,  which  controls  the  typesetting  of 
most  offices  in  New  York,  has  made  certain 
demands  which  the  employers'  union — ^in 
this  case  "The  Tj'pothetae" — is  unwilling  to 
accede  to.  This  may  affect  our  February 
numbers,  and  we  speak  of  the  matter  thus 
far  in  advance  so  that  our  readers  may  know 
that  ever^'thing  is  being  done  that  can  be 
done  to  prepare  for  the  great  misfortune  of  a 
strike,  if  it  should  come,  and  that  they  shall 
be  put  to  no  more  ineonvemence  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

ERRORS  ABOUT  2  PER  CENT.  OF  COMPLAINTS 

For  some  years  we  have  been  carefully 
organizing  a  Complaint  Department,  where 
all  difficulties  in  connection  with  any  sort 
of  complaint  are  carefully  attended  to. 
Of  the  total  letters  of  complaint  received  we 
ha^'e  now  worked  down  the  average  error  on 
our  part  to  be  about  3  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
and  we  are  hoping  to  very  much  reduce  this 
percentage.  What  often  appears  to  be  bad 
management  or  carelessness  is  sometimes 
the  result  of  causes  entirely  lieyond  our 
control.  For  instance,  every  Christmas  we 
replace  hundreds  of  numbers  taken  by  the 
janitors  of  apartments,  the  Christmas  issue 
being  the  number  most  admired  by  certain 
classes  of  people  who  borrow  from  the  mail 
without  notification  to  the  addressee.  The 
burden  of  our  song  is  this:  If  anything  goes 
wrong  let  us  know  the  facts  fully  after  ycfu 


hav4  allouviJ  a  /fu'  days  of  grace  for  the  delays 
in  mail.  We  cannot  promise  to  make  no 
mistakes,  but  we  can  and  do  prfimise  c-ourtcous 
attention  to  any  dissatisfaction  brought  to  our 
notice. 


A    GREAT    COMPLIMENT 
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It  may  be  a  poor  advertisement  to  print 
favorable  opinions  written  by  subscribers 
who  are  obviously  friendly,  but  this  ynung 
gentleman  of  seven  has  expressed  so  ably  the 
purpose  cf  the  magazine  that  we  vitld  t'>  the 
temptation; 

"October  i.  ii 
"  Tf>  the  Editor  of  The  Worj-d's  Work: 

"  Kudosed  is  a  fhefk  for   a  SubscriplioTi    Lo  The 

WoKLij'a  WoftK,  tu  be  sent  to  Master ,  at  the 

abdvc  .iddress.  1  send  this  to  you  direct  bevrausF. 
as  editor,  I  att)  sure  yuu  will  l«:  interested  in  ray 
seven-year-old's  appreciation  of  your  ntagaKtnr.  He 
begged  me  to  give  up  his  young  folk's  mjiganne 
nnd  ihc  other  older  magazines  in  favor  wl  The 
WoHLDsWoRK,  Why  ?  ■  Bceausr,"  \\v  aaj-s,  '  lhii« 
rnagazinfs  ace  all  about  love  ftnd  «uch  stuff,  ami 
The  W(jri.t>'s  Wokk  shows  yiw  »»mrh<xiy  doiag 
somelhiiig,  and  alioiil  ECT'Eraphy." 

"  We   ore  but   si>leen  miles  frotn    Boston,  tut  [ 
assure  ynu  the  hny  is  nonnal 

■'  Kindly    bej^n    the  subscription   with    the  cw 
rent  (October)  numb^r- 

"  Respectfully. 

Mrs.  ■■ 

A.  54.00    M.AGA21NB   PoR  $5.00 

We  have  already  announced  that  the  pnre 
uf  Country  Life  in  Atnerica  will  be  raisnl  on 
February  ist  to  $4,00  a  year — 35  cents 
number.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 
First,  we  wish  to  enlai^e  and  improve  the 
magazine  to  include  several  new  featurts, 
among  others  the  inside  of  the  countiy-  honw 
as  ^-ell  as  the  outside;  second,  the  tust  ''f 
making  the  magazine,  even  of  its  prescnl 
size,  is  greater  than  the  amount  paid  t^v 
subscribers.  Until  February  ist,  $j.09  *^ 
pay  for  a  year's  subscription  and  S6.00  foi> 
two-years'  subscription. 

FALL    BOOKS 

We  call  special  attention  to  tbe  list  oJ 
our  fall  books  printed  elsewhere  in  this  nup 
azine.  There  are  several  very  important  4*^ 
beautiful  volumes  announced  which  •* 
particularly  interest  the  readers  of  I* 
World's    Work. 
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CatjHtkl  I90S,  Armaitr  ^  COmiaii 


Armour's   Extract   of  Beef  Calendar    Offer 

Our  ItNMt  Calendar  ptcseol.3  six  new  heails,  typifying  ideal  Ainuritaa  wu manhood,  driiwa  by 
the  following  -well  k!)own  artists ;  C.  AIImi  Gilbert,  Henry  Hmt.  Harrison  Fi^h-er.  THipm^s  Mitchell 
Peift*.  Haz*l  Martyfl  and  F.  S.  Manning.  At^anged  ia  si*  sheela  (si**,  lOx  15),  tied  with  ribboQ 
for  haoKicg.  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  en  receipt  of  twenty-five  cenis  or  metal  cap 
from  a  jar  gf 

ARMOURS  EXTRACTo/BEEF 

The  Best  Eiitract  of  the  Best  B«ef  for  Soups,  Sauces,  Gravies  and  Beef  Tea. 

A  «^  pi  gt^  f~\^^fiT*  ^'^  have  a  small  edition  of  calendar  designs  as  art  plates  (11x17 
■'*■*  *■  ■^J-IIC  VyXl-CJ.  inches),  foe  frainiog  or  portfolio.  Single  pi  a  tea  will  be  mailed 
posipaid  for  tweniy-five  cents  each,  or  the  six  complete,  h)'  orepaid  express.  SL.OU  Oaa  meul  cap 
uom  jar  oE  Extract  sftoA  lot  single  sheet,  oi  eis  caps  for  complete  set. 

Armour  &•  Company,  Chicago 

In  vritina'  to  BdvertiMn  pleaw  rnmtirin  Tub  Wobld'i  Wobk 


White  hands,  a  pure»  clear  complexion,  and 
civilization,  follow  the  use  of  PearS'  SoaP — the 
only    Soap    used    all  over  the    civilized    world. 


Of  all  Scented  Soaps  Pears'  Otto  of  Rose  is  the  beat. 

Xa  writing  to  mdvcrtucn  plenae  cavntiaii  Tn>  W^KtP'i)  WmtB 
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'^■^♦to      "A  Bo»iiiiFiiTliou«»n<l  Wi;.n- 

iI("rB."   bcginuin.g'    in.    \he    Run- 

'*  blf  Hjuid  lund  of  pprpi'tiial  E4|irin|^, 

^  wiiitliiig  ftl-oiiR  tha  i-liff-stiiiltiijd 

iii^  through  vnIle<Ts  of  Fniit  arpij 
,g  Svn-^rn,  4VF.T  liiHunlii);  bills  aud 

ainje»tl«  oiuunluiuf'. around  ami 
ariMiiiil    HU.OH- -r:piovi-n«l    Sliiisla 
inlotht"  Ko^itCity  orNorthlaiiil. 
I  TLh(,  iiiswunl,  in  tlie- coast 

LINE  AND  SHASTA  ROUTE 
o-t  tLoSiiuthi'ni  F'aeifli'Cinupiiny, 
from  Lo9  Aujieles  (-n  Porllonri : 
MitIO  mile^of  th.-mostinap-iring. 
Iheirtl'IcHng.'Hiui^AtU'nal,  beJiltb- 
l>L-»toiving  country  hhiit  wuoJpr- 
Idvi-r  evt-r  drpmiied  about. 

TogotoCaliforninaiKinot 

»^    BBt< it frora ihuCOAST LINE 

*^         AND     SHAf^TA     ROl^TE 

i^Aor      wotild  Im  liki^  goSntc  tiltnd- 

folclc-il  llirouiili  IliG  Louvre;  to 

go)iiRbI-se«]iJDgr)rh<'altb-1iiiiii- 

ini;  ill  olhfF  UdiIb,  Icnvlnji:  b<^- 

birid  thip  wondF^rlalid  -oi  4itirB,  ip 

Like  renouDi-inftonir'BCoiinlry; 

to  stJiy  at  home  wlmn  just 

acTOfs  the  tbrfKhuldiatbia 

treat  <if  a  lirf<titne  Ls  ne«il- 

j,K»  lL-a>t  selMenial. 

'  Every     turn      o-f     the 

rOAST   LINE    AND 

SHASTA    ROUTE    Is    a 

ri'velation.      Evpry 

ijiilH  isivM  ntiw  ^olof- 

in^p     new    life,    neW 

gri-Milf^'-tu  tbiievtr- 

i:liani^iig    p»aoTBtii*. 

Eiirti      liamlft.      vil- 

ta^,   town   BDil   ciiy 

l!pln[>tH  one  with  the 

hi»pilni:ly  ot  its  rv- 

ao-nw.  ttieli^tliful- 

iioss  fjf  Hh  Plimale 

H  u  il  ^attra;   Die 

gi'iiiiiii.ilf   lit    its 

grancp  of  itn  flow- 
en  i  thocotnfart 
of  itn  hoiuaa  — 
i-vi;n    witli     tit 


^P^ 


SftHHrOilML 

THSO  HpBI,BJ^ 

ATJVKADlMe 

sum  MMMOMim 
■  SMJI  LtiiM  oaj^ro 

•  rtMOBtncH 


tf^^^^^^"^ 


jof*' 


flt)^     CU""'^ 


proniisa  of  fDrliiuf'.  But  hurry  nn,  tar  on  thv 
COAST  LI\'E  AND  SHASTA  KOlITCoftbi.  Si-iitlr 
prn  Pnetac  rmupany  ar*  ulivnyn  g-iyntcr  lliinj-KtulFa 
reslLted  h.ij<1  you  munt  imt.  *lcp]>  lio'il  yjxi  res<:h  lliB 
■■lid,  (cr  fvcn  if  you  live  im  loii)(  ttrt  tijt-  wifrlil  i-ji- 
■lures,  you  mil  atwr  llnil  oiiulhtr  trij]  tbui  oquoJa 
■'TlieRimd.if  H  TIioii«hhJ  Woi.dprs.'" 

A    FEW   OF  THE  THOUSAND 

LeavlDg  >>eliiuil  wi(b  Tnonf  a  r^'gret,  Lob  Ad^Im, 
th|i  City  of  Angels,  tlie  r>ountrj'  wbera  overv  dity 
is  May-ilay.  with  li«  (.ranm-  grovrs  utn-i  pirlnfidH  |jf 
flnw^rA,  llA  pitli?E'borrii-ntri  vi«itikH,  iLa  AiaMide  JUi4 
m^ilLIitrtiiirt,  llio  tirflt  sto|i  ;4.1ir>|ilr]  )jti  ^ 

CAMULOB 

tbu   bonic  at   Xialen   Hunt   Jncknon'H   "-RtLtnotko." 

Tlie  old  r»n«Ii  Ilou;^t  of  lulolie,  itii^  iiUHbtit  uld 
nhap<'L,  tht^  tndinii  fH'sdi-  unmL  m«ir'iirx,  Ilit'  ittons 
olive  presses  of  a  hnniirtjil  yi'iirs  Figd,  urp  all  bfre 
aiiiM  iirniief'o  utiil  liitoDne,  walaut.  olivu  iind 
rose  troos. 

SAN   BUENAVENTURA 

Herp  iji  thi-  ftrsf  of  many  old  -SpaniBb  raiiahiona  yon 
wi*lt  on  thi?  COAST  LINE  AND  8HASTA  HtJl'TE, 
esfh  oiii- i-hnniiing  j-oii  with  i(a  rarv  art  trejunirea, 
pricelBMS  lio'iks,  aiii'ient  rolfs  (if  llm  Fninrisnim 
Friars,  iind  sw-eet  i-oO'ed  lnullts  cin  tlieir  rawhiila 
tbnngB,  riuidni!  as  Ibcy  did  over  a  liimdn^l  yuara 
%ga.  At  Aun  BupJiBventiimi  unn  could  liet^n  fnr  n 
wenk  to  tbe  lore  of  Father  Grogan,  but  "Tlie  Bnad 
of  11  ThouBiiHil  Wonders"  calls  you  to  eeo  ihe  ranst 
g!arj|r(.f)iiH  serips  of  tuarinp  tind  nioiintaiD  mastor- 
pieew  Nature  ever  pniut^l. 

For  B  eentnry  of  itiiIeK  ond  nirerp  the  train 
threads  the  pr(«n-^aced  ntoiiiitaiii4<  within  n  stone 
flip  of  the  pv».r-i!han,^n(t  I'ai-'ifli.'.  Evi^ry  i^iin'e, 
orerj  iTid  of  tbo  roadway,  disjilnys  atintlii'r  pic- 
ture,, ufiiJl  von  arc  fuiriy  t^fM'lllMuriil  witli  ihv  ^lory 
of  it  abl^  Iv  Eto  oilier  port  of  tho  world  ir^  tlliTQ 
siirli  a  road  as  ibin  — tkrougti  milc^  oi  urrliards 
and  realms  of  flowrra,  litti)il<r  a  BDuw-nhllp  beach, 
rringed  witll  its  lacework  of  roam.  Hefo-rc.  behind, 
alioTe,  below,  to  ibo  riglil  and  li-ft.  t-arh  vievo  en- 
t'iW[»  its  niarv«]s  aa  ycjii  *\Yei-i.\  along  "TIih'  King's 
Hiiibway "  in  foi^-baQh.  and  iiunHbine ;  tbrriugh 
Ihi!  bliw  and  the  gray;  past  Point  Conoepciim 
witb  It»  ii^iidina  liRht  to  Point  Argni'lbi,  wind- 
ing into  the  dpplhs  like  BOlUt'  srsat  Htrponl  with  a 
beiu:uii  fur  t")  ^je.  !□  Iti'e  tueat^dnv  you  Iiuts 
stopped  ul  btsutUul 
SANTA  BARBARA 

th<;  C'apJt.iLl  of  Contntit,  where  Bpriag  aii'l  summer 
loa  kti«|i  bounie  tcgetber  tlier«aTmniid|BJidw«lc<Kiw 


Thb  World's  Work  ApvBUtisBR 
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THE  aO.XD  OF  A   THOUSAND  WONDERS 


v\  - 


(IBrwl.  CallfarBla. 


ClIITIIeMM'  Kiid  U*a(<k. 
Kan  f'Htfii-tktfA,  t'hLfAnia 


yon  nlile  Id  Dpci'inbtT  anil  July.  Canwsed  oa  one 
hide  l>y  the  Imlray  fitcttlc.  Saiil*  Barbara  may,  ia- 
dtieil.  !)(■  cnlleil  Dio  '*  I'siadiw  ol  Siiiiiiltiiie." 

The  mngiiitlct'tit  Hoie1  Foticr  ;  tUe  nevcr-liring 
drivi-e;  tbi>  la^goratttig  ncA  bacbliig;  the  uwo  of 
tLt  iDifulitBitiM  ;  tliB  fnspiralioD  of  tbo  fiDw^rs;,  the 
fii5ciuBtit>iiof  tlahiti^ulill  oaTrhiTifj;  SOMO'thiUg  wo-Fih 
wliilii ;  tlie  i^liarm  uf  being  cBrried  bnck  Ui  BUiullier 
Age  iji  ih^  S'lxta  Darluira  Ml^^T^lunT  wh-irre  Honibre- 
ro-l*il  frlnrn  wi'ltoiiic  c-vuryotiir  an  tljey  did  ihu 
hiila1i;i»i  iii  lUya  <rf  yorp,  nil  Ibin  and  ciioro  you 
flad  tu  hold  yt~iu  at  iSunta  BBrl>arB>  liiit  ih'e  tmln 
nrrivi'ii  and  the  itinerary  BByn  "'  tiU  Bboard  "  for 

PI5MO 

This  U  H  npw  ri'sOi^  Wh«!r«>  the  boTeP  «ile&t  WBV«S 
]i|kT0  tonnGd  V,  IfS-niilc  hc-Bck  of  Inil'i.-HcHljnbli?  bBsuiy 
aad  ploiiD^^  tl)^  hff^Br^^t  'barhinif  Kte4^<;B  of  future 

iki?upraHnn3,  Already  n  bi:Mkutifu,l  huU'l  ha&  been 
coiupLetL-d.WHufortableU'nt-sftnil  cntiBB-sfiiraishing 
tUa  luxury  i>f  home,  while  you  revel  In  the  wiitprs 
aod  galtier  liHaRh  an  l\m  clUT-piatectGd  Hands. 
Fruui  PiaiDo  It  1h  but  ft  sup  to 

SAN  LUIJ  OBISPO 

where  Ic  1773  tbe  Christianiaing  Father*  wrtniaht 

anulber  link  In  their  cliain  of  Misaionf,  Here 
alHO  ia  tba  locatloni  pf  Fremont's  earthworks, 
toaliiiig  tjau  Luis  Oblspa,  wttb  till  Hit  other  BI;t^a<^- 
tioua,  one-  of  the  importasl  Ijlstvrical  pointa  in 
CsliforaiB, 

From  San  Luis  flhiipo  the  COAST  LINE  AND 
SHASTA  ROUTE  of  the  Southern  Paclfle  Company 
foMowsthepathaf  Ihejiadrus  over  tliip  heights  of  tlje 
SftDtB  Lucia  Mountain*  ibmugh  tie  country  of  pyra- 
mlil!!,  wheri?  nature  HvaiNthewurk  of  the  «EtrlyE^'p- 
tinnn,  and  makes  th^  traveler  think  he  ia  In  the  prov' 
inee  of   Ghi£i«h.     Miln   upim    mile  of   regal    8ij;htB 

unfolil  uDill  ;du  UsaIIj  descend  to  that  fHnoUH 
resort  gt  hualth, 

PASO  ROBLES  MOT  SPRINOS 

Therv  Ih@  park  ■surround od  hot«l  of  the  fame  name 
biilM  yon  wplpomt,  while  yi>n  B.ri»  rejnvcttated  by 
the  nature  baths  of  hot  sulphur  VBtemnd  soothing 
pi-at,  whi're  tlifl  Indiuns  curi'd  their  ills  centuries 
before  tho  tlrat  pil|p^imapo  of  llie  paleface,  Erer-y 
page  of  pBsoHobl^esHolt^prings'hlHtory  Uiims  with 
mlmcleH  wrouitbl  by  these  T<rlpanic  apringa,  now 
enshrincil  in  a  marhLc  Iwtliiiis  palaca,  ptrftietly 
equipped  for  erer^  medicinal  bath  Lnowtito  icience. 


Within  driving  distance  of  Paso  Roblcs  Uot  Sprinsa 
&re  idBo  fouud  the  nilgsion  of  Sjiu  Miiguvl,  Morru 
Rocic,  Deril's  Den,  Chimney  Ruok,  th*i  Alialoae 
FitiberieK  of  Cayupos.,  and  enough  more  fur  n  y««r'i 
encLBJitnipBt,  if  yuu  dlil  nflt  know  that  just  alii-ail 
wau  that:  gt>iii  of  all  tliB  worM'i  raMita, 

DEL   MONTE 

A  pl&y^DiiDil  whieli  one  ran  readily  l><-lir-\'<'  wan 
oiii-olnliBbii(<il  by  iliu  giidH  and  fairieji  otnjyihiiliiio  ; 
u  12fi-at.'re  pitrk  in  wblrh  every  ctlcue  ban  roa- 
trjbuted  licr  rarest  specimens  in  the  creaLion  of  a 
bavHD  for  thobutiLtiiuC,  the  uutnre  lover,  r.habealtb 
»[>/<ker,  tb<3  golf  lover,  the  polo  player.  Her«.  loo. 
among  matiy  oILlta,  is  that  far-fnnted  IT-miEE  drive 
—  tbe  road  of  things  ciiriuiir.,  weird  and  uiibolifv- 
ahle  —  tlirouKh  hitttoricul  Moulon-y,  with  all  Its  Ian d- 
□iBTks  tif  early  Culifoniia;  tbrnu^li  tbo  cyprcu 
forest  of  mystic  oripn  which  sets-  you  ilvitiking  n( 
IbingH  Hui«ruatund:  nruund  the  spray-wudird 
rlitTH  and  pebtile  studded  sands  of  Monlprey  Bay ; 
hack  to  tbe  liallowpd  Mis-tion  of  Caruiel.  I'sually 
thoHe  who  stop  si  Del  Monto  Itnd  It  lira^ntible.  and 
encnre  its  attTBcHoiia  until  the  end  of  th«  piay,  but 
those  who  are  to  ttea  a  thotiHand  wander*  uiiat  li'-aVH 
it  for  tb*  lime,  dtid  juumey  oh  through  Iho  Pnjifw 
Valley,  that  realm  of  verdure,  that  kaleldcwcopo 
of  colors,  to 

TtIB   Bia   TKBES  OP  5ANTA   CRUZ 

th5  eldest  llviuR  tilings  otn  earih  t«-day,  BvforB 
the  Big-  Trees  of  Csliforiiln  you  l>ow  In  ^tienee, 
Tbey  ar«  so  mnrh  greater  than  auythloK  you  ever 
iiDa)Jined.  they  are  ho  fur  beyond  anylhinit  with 
which  you  have  Xa  ronparp  them  that  yon  are  awe- 
stridcen.,  four  ^molions  are  LudMrrihable,  yioii 
wont  to  bo  aiono  to  compaa«  tbem  wilh  Ihd  tnind, 
to  believe  that  what  you  aee  ih  reiillv  true. 

Wlllioiit  the  big  trei^,  Santa  Orua  would  be  a 
wuudt.'r  uDto  tt.si-lf.  It  £h  A  plare  In^loved  by  >U 
(.'allfomiana.  who  have  xo  many  pinrei  wrll  worth 
luring.  From  far  and  ncnr  tlipy  ]iii  to  Santa  Cnu 
to  enjoy  its  atnu  Moment  I'asino.  its  1ji<Biitirul  la^acli 
and  glorious  bathing,  its  pIcaHUro  rl(<r.  ils  tbrilU 
ln(>  canyon  drivps.  its  nhitndaut  U-ltuofi  Q:bihing, 
and  n  hi»iidr«d  other  tllnT»in*>nt,"<  from  whlt^h  ymi 
will  hikvo  to  gay  fai-uwell,  If  joti  ever  «x[i«et  to  reuh 

SAN  JOSB 

intbBSsntaClBmVslltiy.lbatseBof  h1o»Mnns.  wber« 
six  mlllluu  tretH  in  bloom  tualce  the  cherry  MoaHmu 


The  World'?  WnnF  .AnvHRTrsBB 


Tlw  dilin  Ciitr. 


oF  Jopmn  liMik  liku  a  pva  pnceh.  H<?ro.  wilh  llie 
llotcl  Vi'tiiliinie  as  h^MlqUkrli-ra.  you  visit  Alum 
Rock  I>ftrli.  SanlAClBniwItli  its  r»l1i! uton^  Miuila.ll, 
And  IbutLoaib  among  the  eloude  and  n^Jir  IheBC«ra^ 

THB  UCK  OBSERVATOfiV 

Like  k  CMtle  from  th»  itobUn  took.  moOtts 
lead,  the  LEi^k  OVenrulvry  shluua  -vrhite  kod  cli'Ri- 
on  the  HiiiiiaiLt  of  Mt.  Hiiiuillon,  fruni  irhlch 
joii  B(w  the  moMvic  paiiomnu  of  the  SnnUL  CUrit 
Vkllcy  :  the  ni);gi-<)  pcnhit  of  ttii:  ^[iia  Cnii:  Maun.' 
IniiiR;  IL«  Bajot  San  Franiri«vo ;  lb«  rpHtleui  I'a- 
cilli'  far  boyoDil;  t)ie  San  Joaquin  Vulley  nnil  tbu 
iniaw-pii7ipe(l  Kuniuiits  uf  tbt)  Siornu  brenklni; 
tiiruujTli  the  cluiiila. 

From  San  Jow  to  Sttn  Fmiielwo  tlie  COAHT 
LINE  AMD  SHASTA  ItOi'TE  of  ths  Soulhern 
PaciHi'  Campanj'  iaa  niyrled  of  »Drpru>ea.  At  Moim- 
taln  View  you  bogla  to  nm  tbe  icrent  wbllo  hIoikJs, 
lowering  ov«t  the  moiinlain.  lopa  tlioasanda  of  feet 
above,  like  ft  prehlsurie  freii  i^nagPBJ«l  in  all  iti 
(ui^.    Hera  atid  tittr^  a  ni|d;gi!*l  pvulc,  bn^Llng 

ChroniJ^h,  is  gilii<.'d  by  the  euD.j  forming  a  inirags  of 
aljunHt  ijpif«rtliJjr  ^raDdeur.     ^nd  aq  t)if>  a^^P9  uq- 

told*  before  you  until  the  trotniuap  brJogs  you  li^Mk 
to  ttjInRH  materljil  with  tbu  <-4ill  of  Palo  Alut,  tho 
fannie  oif  that  griiat  tilucatlonot  ULODumeut. 

THB  STANPORD  UNIVERSITY 

•  work  of  loTB  Id  whtch  tblrl;  tiillllon.N  of  clollari 
buve  hfen  ilevoti-^l  to  coriitiletiii,g  tbe  urandeat  teiii' 
pie  of  leHming  eri?r  «ruutnd.  The  Moorish  arvbtl^c- 
ture  nf  tlie  earl^  t'D.lif'Oniia  MlHsiflna.  the  perfectly 
equippM  Imilditigs,  eiuita  u  eolLcpu  in  itself.  ar« 
alone  wonh  hours  of  study.  The  Mr>TiioriaK'hap«l, 
costing  liulf  nmiltioni  of  del] turx,  calls  j'^u  barli  again 
and  a^nin  to  marvel  at  tb^  g^oHuic  oov^red  wallfl, 
the  ineiuoiial  irbadows  of  ataluc-d  (eU"".  the  altar 
of  pure  n-liite  C^trarft,  tbe  pulptl  of  ^toiicaiid  ^rici^ 
less  bronic  ]c«lcm.  Tho  glory  of  tho  coloriuj;  as  Ibo 
golden  Huti  gives  alartliutt  lift  to  all  these  ma.ttcr' 
piec<«  of  theOlil  World.  holilBjou  apflllHxmd  atiii 
tboo^htful,  and  wh^n  f«a  daall)-  step  quietly  airuy 
■ '  ia  irit  b  the  greateat  ntrer«uire  I  a  the  bean  f  OF  ttaag« 
vLo  have  bleBsed  tbe  world  with  sueb  an  lediQBe. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

the  ^t«w«y  to  tbu  Orient,  the  key  of  coTniDereo  to 
come,  the  tnoxt  fa!M.'lliDling'lii>etroipollH<>f  tbia  of  any 
other  oga,  oommaiulH  yuii  to  furgvt  there  la  suoli  a 


thioft  aa  tlnip,  atid  Invites  jrmi  to  dwell  within,  ter 
larates,  and  am  thoM  alghta  wLli^h  make  of  her  the 
Na|)]«H,  (ho  itotae,  thd  Parla,  this  Budnpust,  of 
AiDeritra. 

With  the  fmnoiia  PsJscc  Hotel  <tt  tho  luxurious 
8t,  FmDcIs  na  a  ci^ntrL>,  u  diOercDt  trip  can  be 
takeli  urory  day  in  the  year  and  unie  of  the  aighu, 
in  fleeing  the  QQlden  Gate  wifh  ltd  tropical  park 
rorkjured  froni  tho  oanJs  by  the  niuicic  of  moaey, 
luv«  unit  art:  1h«  Pji'sidio,  where  Uncle  Saiu 
giionla  Iho  harbor;  Alentraz  Island,  the  military 
irinua  of  111*  I'acitli';  Fo-rt  WInHdId  Sciitt:  Port 
IHuoni  thH  KaTy  Yunl  on  Tiinni  Ulaitd;  the  Cliff 
UauHs,  Seal  Hoeks  and  KiitTo  Htiightn,  n^ut  tcirgft^ 
tln|(  L'hin*.tDWD  with  bJI  its  loj'steiy  and  aupentU 
tiun. 

All  these  thinKH  and  many  oili«ni  you  must 
nurely  nee  at  San  Frandni-ii.  ksTJOKfer  the  grand 
finals.  Mt.  Tamalpaij,  tbo  Ulhraltar  of  Clotiiiland. 
rearbud  by  the  crookt<des(  ruilroatl  in  tb**  world. 
From  thlx  «miiieni>e  tbc  eyii  can  iett  on  a  clear  day 
the  Sierras,  a  hundred  and  fifty  inlleH  away,  while 
tielow  tho  fo^loud«  ar«  rollinij:  in  fmrn  the  liMidiesa 

Piici:fi«,  oTcr  and  over  the  lower  bn^uDtioin  ridj^efl, 
like  a  lbou.sand  KiA^raa  |Kmred  into  one- — -a  fitting 
maniory  to  cttiry  with  yui}  tuwnrd  the  land  flf 
prr^ioua  du^t  and  nug^la. 

From  San  Franciwo  tbe  COAST  LINE  AKT) 
SBASTA  BOLTEof  theSoutliemPaciflcCrtmpooy 
cxrrlrs  ytiu  dimrtly  nonhnard  through  the  plctur- 
eM|iie  Sacramento  Vnllcy,  thai  forllli<  pi aJti, between 
the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountaina  and  the  ^;Tea.t  Euaat 
ranfce.  Riding  to  the  rhytlira  of  the  plungintf, 
HwirlJtii(C'  ripplini!  Sacramento  River,  one  marvela 
no  longer  at  tbe  (ortuneii  of  ('allForTiia.  for  wfaers 
the  earib  does  not  yield  wenlth  In  maial  te  (loea  in 
agrictilture.  Esrf)  are  JiraduF'ed  the  ofatageH  New 
York  eataat  ntrlBtmaa  ;  here  is  |;rOWb  I  he  liulk  Ct 
l*al]forn||L'9  de^iditoua  fri^its;  bore  in  tbe  Btaf^  on 
whlf^b  WAR  pl&yc^  thu  |lr!4t  drama  a^  "19. 

SACKAIVIBNTO 

To  those  wha  love  the  blKlory  of  their  taiul, 
the  capital  of  CHlifomia  in  an  iuL'shausttblo 
arvbiTe,  a  city  of  land ni ark*,  the  most  ini|KirlauI 
of  which  is  the  Fnri  of  Geuttntl  Sutttir.  the  plant  to 
which  John  MariibBll  brouifbt  the  new^  of  tho  firxt 
dincovery  of  t^UI.  Sutter  Fort  la  non  a  veritable 
niuaeura  of  the  dayti  of  '49,  eontalnini;  MarHliaU's 
(ijiginal  micini;  looU,  lbs  bul!ut-M8rr(<d  fltu^e  and 
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pn>iri<^  schooniir.  all  rviiiinlscent  of  tli<^  time  when 
thf  laiiil  wui'  iu  I  h<^  t1iru«a  of  tlie  gold  luat. 

Thf  ('roi-kLip  Art  '-lillupy  of  tbe  P4ipiia1  I'ity,  sjWh 
iiu  L'Slm  ■imipiimi  fiT  love™  at  rnrn  iili(  an.  ilf. 
vaIJs  hellif;  ooven.'d  wllh  the  finest  niUiftion  (if 
Dutch  AD-d  KR-mUh  ti-triiaiiiv-s  ia  Aiuerif'ft. 

Nlirtli  ri'i'imSHi'IV..,fN(o  this-WoiiderfulroHilof  till.' 
Soutbo-rti  PeciiLt;  <.^ora]}jiiLy  lie»  ttirougb  a  O'^fileu  of 
EiluD.  Every  rnwn  Uoliis  M»tui,-t>iiiii;  <il  itilereM  — 
Yubu  Cily,  .Marynvilk,  Chii-u,  Vina.  Red  Bluff,  Rcd- 
dLnid:,  dl  fxtftLdlti^  nn  iiirltlnK  huad  In  the  Hlgbt- 
seek«ri  the  fauutor,  ILc  flhtit-miaD,  thi?  inveaUiT.     At 


Uti4.'L(i  Saiu  lias  established  IiIm  Plant  PrpductE<^T1 
^tutiDTi,  wLere  nibrvcloua  expeTtru«:ntH  ^re  corrj^l 
on  the  >-takC  nmad  lu  ti«  cullum  of  Howprs.  f^lJt^ 
nula  nod  vo^etablrn  for  ibc  beneilt  ot  niuuklnd. 

Prom  tCeddiDg,  lh«  ft^ual  of  Loh  AngelCB  in 
ptTsmiitil  temjieraturu,  «l]  eyed  are -ever  TuniBii  In 
oQedirMtiuQ,  for  tliln  ia  the  n-gioD  of  Shula,  Ibnt 
klag'ly  mauuliiin  whirh  bids  you  vali^ome  a.  hiin- 
dr-Ml  intl(<«  Bway. 

Up  H-nd  up  you  go,  through  thv  br*utifiil  caaj-on 
of  Ibe  Siwniniptilii,  winding,  turning,  twi^tiDg, 
tuaiu>liiig  with  cT-ery  caprip*  ©f  t\tf  i^ld-lniieti 
riTcr,  puralk']  with  niiCf:<'d  Tra^s,  pr-abs  Bud  Inblo- 
Innda.  until  the  oycB  ishiit  Id  nbeer  bewilderment 
to  opv.a  in  aiiiiuptQfnt  at  Ihu  most  eerip  of  all 
queiT  roi't  fomifltioUB,  the  r.Vaga.  tlold  aod  gray 
BTJtl  iTuprpfi^iitilG,  tbcy  Htaurl  4,000  tret  bigh.  a 
HpllnloTcd  beap.  w-rrateiii  like  tL«  fangs  of  Hoiue 
grf'i't  mustoil^iii.  ^iBrding'  Iho  lakp  tx^hind  it.  whcrt? 
floats  Bn  Bimy  af  rsvunDun,  Hilvery  Croul  Next 
on  Ibp  Fime-table  is  that  superLatiFe  of  Bli  mouataiD 
rewrto, 

5HA5TA  SPRINOS 

Kitiiaii.ll  mi  n  .^un-cart^ssed  plateau  btd Id  an  mdleM 
nuiTi-^nn  nf  innuniniiiB,  (orpatH.  ulreama,  rosradea, 
wonderful  wnt«Tfalt9  bnil  rnlDprnJ  sprlDjcs  — the 
fount  of  SlidsLB  M-iLttr,  thut  s]iiirkli[ia,  luibTilinjt. 
HUDpphi^  rlriiik  uf  liL-altb.  fyjihuDPlI  In  till  Its  purity 
fnaa  tb(«  hJULR  of  Sboistn. 

Over  Ibu  tnountBLiis  und  und<-r  tb^'  mfnintBinB. 
too,  you  go  to  Sisfton,  ni-stlcil  iil  ilii-  v^rt  foot  -uf 
BiL  Shaflta,  almo-it  within  tht-  fooling  Ijreaih  of  its 
nni>VF-fillcd  cbn^ms.  fivre  ilia  traveler  t^tQpPdi  AD<? 
from  tho  plaxu  of  tlifit  famo'tis  tiiD  of  I'lillfomia'ci 
Mntiry,  SiftMiu'a  Tavern,  liui*  inwitmiti-d  intu  a 
diBnuing-  rcMirt  liotcl,  wursbips  thia  M-hiliMrruwiiLil 


mDuarr'h  nf  thi>  niOQEilainx.  this  )rlacli>r-nippiMl  rivd 
of  tbe  Iilutlerliiirn  —  Ml.  tihafta  — 14.444  (r>Ft  sbuva 
ih»  spB,  At  Stutiun  i:ii  sJm>  fouud  ibf  I'.  S-  H^horlfV, 
where  yuiL  c-jin  t<-arn  won'  atout  tbo  linMis  i^f  |^ni« 
llsh  111  i\vii  tnlDut(>s  thin  you  can  on  (h^  nite  «t* 
lir&O'k  in  ftvt  years.  Kurd  liith  Sfbomicii  ar«  aK; 
wayw  Wi'Ifliihrti'. 

Lfeaving  Sisaion  really  fwerUfi  like  blOdlsif  ^OOtf" 
byi«  to  riviUiatlou.  Desliinit  inl"  tliewild.i  rf  tlM 
htifikiyaii  Rddkc.  around  and  around  Mt.  fHiaata, 
Heeiujt  it  from  every  poi  M  of  view,  with  llie  ( "nu;^ 
iiud  Blai'k  BuiMTt  rivaUng  ewli  o'hrr  fur  secnti'l 
plnce,  ynij  I'Titer  a  rfgtou  where  niilroail  enirintw^ 
lag  rearhwi  Iho  rliruux  of  \l*  ilAriiiK.  (.'linicitii;  la 
the  wry  Bide*  of  many  a  prwipicp,  over  dloy 
bclRhtH.  doubling,  lurnlng',  loopintc.  sklrtiiig  tbia 
i!liS  iind  that,  pTCEpin^  oluug  Ihn  panyon  edm.  Iwl 
ev^T  diwMiig  iinlil  tbe  xumniil  l»  n-oFbtd  at  Siskl- 
yi>ti,  Eho  hiLntiaf^  f^rxkunda  cif  tbe  fild-timtr  tribf^ 
n'her^  ibc  game  elill  trails  In,  Trait  fi>r  Oie  whiM 
luan.  Herp  is  the  domain  of  tha  huui«r.  wbtrfl 
deer  and  liear,  gcvae,  ducka,  tinipe  aail  pticasMila 
can  be  had  iritbin  ^toHhot  of  tbt<  tnuk.  whrro 
five  dt^r  a  day  to  a  wan  in  the  lilnTal  tiuiii  it 
the  law  because  they  are  so  plentiful;  wherv  tbe 
rivers  and  mountain  KtrunuiR  arc  crowded  wllli 
minion  and  tmiic.  that  know  Dot  the  Bipaninft  rttbd 
rod*B  ruSHTtion.  And  ho  it  eontinues  every  niile  of 
the  way  jiasi.  Pilot  Riyk,  wheK  aboiiK-  Ibf  ngnti 
flreit  of  thn  gathering  trilK'n ;  past  the  placer  laiiiea 
where  fort^TL^Ti  pre  hein^  washed  from  9lie  g^\t^ 
side!*,  iintil  ih-o  Willatni.-iie  Vnllcy  tpreadx  out  hp- 
fnre  rou  to  tlie  Tury  ihresUold  of  that  P«m1  of 
PBClflc  —  the  City  of  BoaM, 

PORTLAND 

A  city  that  ptemptiflcB  tke  true  AneriMm  spfHI; 
that  chB]l«njj:«B  anyone  to  And  another  euTriroDtniiiit 
of  !<MvIi  IwBtitifui  Hvers,  lufly  luaiinlairia.  pla^Hd 
lakriH.  and  »lleiiit  forvnts  :  tlmt  rt>t>re)>«tiis  ilie  imd 
or    be^UDiag,  b9    you  wi^h,   of    "  Tho    l£«4d   of  a 

Thousand   Woii.lw»"-t|)s  <X>AST    LINE  AND 
SHASTA  KOl*TE  of  th«&oiiib<>nt]'iKlSc Company. 

J'or  l/uuu-  vhu  Nwl'-npintf  I'alifnrtiiit.intAariftiTrkrr^ 
iHttrfnlfii  iH  ihf  ii'iiy  11/ fivJKjT  ■'  '<>  "l'  k''  ndxtiufaft^ 
a  ieUHlifuBii  ilturlmUil  Im/ik  t>  (I'M'  m  firr/ui.      tt  ii'j'll 
hr  rttailrd  comjrlim^itlnfif  to  nU  nuilcinq  tij'pUrritum  ■ 

Ptieifit    C<myany^    V»    Xtnha<ttif    Kxrh-cgf.    tkm\ 

FranciK^,    Catifoni in,   vlw   vill   1'*/   aifti-rr  < 
yuAiliun  rtgarTling  lime,  malt  ilintrari/  uhiI  tr^iu. 
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Each  successive  era  added  its  improvements,  until  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  during  which  was  perfected  the  mod- 
ern pianoforte,  with  its  prodigious  torje  resources,  its  facile 
action  and  its  wonderful  technique,  developed  by  Chopin 
and  Liszt. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  also  added  the  Pianola  and 
the  Metrostyle,  inventions  that  in  the  strictest  musical  sense 
did  more  to  put  true  enjoyment  of  the  pianoforte  at  the 
disposa!  of  everybody  than  all  previous  improvements  in 
the  instrument  itself. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  Pianola  there  was  a  brief 
period  of  hesitation,  "Was  Jt  a  genuine  musical  innoya- 
tion  ?  "  music-lovers  asked,  "or  merely  a  variation  of  the 
mechanical  music-boxes  that  had  been  known  ever  since  the 
invention  of  clocks?"  The  hesitation  was  but  momentary, 
however.  In  less  time  than  has  been  needed  for  the 
adoption  of  any  previous  departure  in  music,  so  radical  as 
the  Pianola,  it  was  accepted — accepted  enthusiastically,  not 
only  by  those  who  had  never  learned  to  play  the  piano, 
but  by  the  most  famous  pianists  and  musicians. 

In  a  year  the  piano  was  regarded  as  incomplete  unless 
reinforced  by  a  Pianola,  to  render  music  at  all  tJitteS,  for 
those  who  could  not  play,  for  players  who  had  no  time  to 
keep  up  practice,  and  for  finished  virtuosi  who  found  in  it 
a  means  of  carrying  their  musical  studies  into  regions  be^ 
yond  their  technical  skill.  The  Pianola  has  now  become  so 
necessary  to  the  piano  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  them 
apart — the  loss  of  the  former  wouJd,  to  the  world  at  large, 
be  like  a  return  to  tallow  candles  and  stage  coaches. 

It  remained  for  the  Twentieth  Century  to  join  these 
two  forces  for  pleasure  in  one  compact  case,  and  the  Pianola 
Piano — "the  first  comj'lele  piano^' — gave  material  form  to  the 
artistic  connection  that  existed  between  the  piano  and  the 
Pianola.  Each  was  bettered  by  this  union  in  certain  impor- 
tant respects,  such  as  economy  of  space,  convenience,  and  the 
assurance  that  the  Pianola  would  always  have  a  pianoforte 
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of  real  artistic  worth,  fitted  to  utilize  its  utmost  powers  for 
giving  enjoyment. 

Furthermore,  incorporating  the  Metrostyle  into  all 
Pianola  Pianos,  this  perfect  new  musical  instrument  was 
endowed  with  an  artistic  perception  and  intelligence  that  raises 
it  almost  to  the  level  of  the  genius  of  the  -world's  ftfremosl 
virtuosi.  The  Metrostyle  is  a  simple  lever,  terminated  by 
a  pointer^  with  which  the  Pianola  player  follows  a  red  line 
upon  the  perforated  music  roll.  This  red  Metrostyle  line 
is  a  faithful  record  of  the  interpretation  of  a  recognized 
musical  authority,  often  of  such  famous  musicians  as  Pade- 
rewski,  Harold  Bauer,  Grieg,  Moszkowski,  Teresa  Carreno^ 
and  Cecile  Chaminade.  It  enables  anyone,  quite  without 
manual  skill,  to  render  difficult  compositions  with  a  high 
degree  of  expression. 

Briefly,  the  Pianola  Fiano  embodies  the  following  ad 
vantages: 

I ,   It  mvf  b<  pUyed  with  the  fingers  or  the  kcylwiTd  in  dw  luuil 
way. 

1.   It  may  be  played  by  the  Pianola  action,  with  perforated  muiiic. 
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3,  It  ttkei  no  more  room  ch«ii  the  ordinsry  upright  pino. 

4.  Tie  chaage  from  hastl-playing  to  PunolH-plfyisg  ia  nude  in 

i  few  seconds, 

;,  Thtn  U  nocMiig  to  bt  moved  up  to  or  ivny  from  the  piaiio. 

6.  There  arc  no  outward  indications  to  diitinguJBh  chc  PUnoIs 

Piano  from  ihe  ordinary  type  of  uprighi  piano, 

7.  The  I^Hnola  I^no  is  virtually  the  same  size  as  the  ordinuy 

upright  piano,  the  Pianola  action  udliung  space  in  the  cue 

herecotbre  unused. 

8.  In  acdon,  appearance,  tone,  and  every  other  respect,  the  planer 

forte  in  the  instrument  ia  up  to  the  highest  sundard  of  puoo 
ciccllencc. 

9.  The  Pianola  actioa  h  a  itandard  Hatiola  in  bU  rcspcctg.. 

10.  The  Metrosiylc  may  be  used  as  an  aid  to  expression,  or  one's 
individual  edDce^tion  followed,  at  discretion. 

The  Pianola  Piano  is  so  compact,  complete  and  essen- 
tially modern  an  instrument  that  many  owtiers  of  fine 
pianos  and  Pianolas  have  exchanged  them  for  the  Pianola 
Piano.  The  Pianola  Piano,  in  its  various  styles  and  prices^ 
is  an  instrument  which  should  be  investigated  by  every 
owner  of  a  piano  or  a  piano-player,  and  by  every  person 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  either. 

Upon  request  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Pianola  Piano 
will  be  mailed  without  cost.     Ask  for  Catalog  F. 

Prices,  $500  to  $1,000. 

Purchasable  on  Moderate  Monthly  Payments 
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THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 

362   ."ifth  Avenue,  near   Thirty-fourth   Sti 

124  Eut  Fourth  Street,  Cincinovti.  Ohio  tH  Monument  PIbce,  IjuJiiHu  ,  in 


The  Plain 
Soda  Cracker 


Plain.  Konest.  straighlforward,  without  (rills. 
the  soda  cracker  to  many  people  is  just  a  soda 
cracker,  noiliing  more — 

Yet  the  perfected  soda  cracker  is  known 
to  millions  ol  sensiole,  thinking  people  as  a 
lood  oi  wonderlui  value — a  (ood  ol  health^ 
strength — ^power. 

Uneeda  Biscuit  are  '^yt  perfected  soda 
crackers,  such  soda  crackers  as  you  never  had 
before,  and  what's  more,  they  are  always  crisp. 
Iresh  and  full  ol  flavor,  just  as  though  they  had 
been  bought  at  ihe  oven. 

For  all  this  goodness  the  price  of  Uneeda 
Biscuit,  in  their  beautiful  package  of  royal 
purple  and  white,  is  but 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPAHY 


In  wntins  Co  advertiwn  Dleue  .nentian  Tut  WoRui'a  Wobk 


THE     WORLD'S     WORK.    ADVERTISER 


Taste 


That  full  flavor  of  Schlitz 

is  unequalled — even  in   the 

old  M^orld  brews. 

No  barley,  no  hops,  no  yeast 

in  existence  is   better  than  we 


use. 


Then  we  double  the  necessary 
cost  of  our  brewing  to  attain 
absolute  purity. 

Healthfulness  and  taste  are 
together  in  Schlitz. 


/tskfirr  tkt  Brrvtry  Bott/mfr. 

S*t  IAa:  the  etf'k  »r  trwm  u  hranifnf 


The  Beer 
That  Made  Milwaukee  Famous. 


h  vriMt  M  adiwrtaera  pten  mconcn  Taa  WovlSt  Woas 
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THE  FIVE-YEAR  DIVIDEND  F»OLICV 

ISSUED  BY 

The  Prudential 

Provides  for  Early  Distribution  of  Profits. 

This  policy  appeals  strongly  to  the  man  who  wants  to  protect  his  family 
and  at  the  same  time  realize  for  himself  a  substantial  and  early  return  on  the 
premiums  paid  by  him. 


This  is  done  by  the  apportionment  of  dividends  every  five  years. 


The  various  options  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  periods  are  exceedingly 
attractive  and  the  experience  of  the  Company  shows  that  business  men  and 
others  carrying  policies  upon  this  plan  recommend  it  highly. 


[ 


At  the  end  of  each  flve-year  period,  as  the  dividend  Is  appor> 
tloned.  the  person  Insured  has  the  choice  of  one  of  the  following : 


ist. — Cash.  The  dividend  may  be  withdrawn 
in  cash  or  may  be  applied  towards  the 
payment  of  any  premium  then  due. 

2d. — Reduction  of  Premium.  The  dividend 
may  be  used  to  reduce  premiums  for  the 
ensuing  five  years. 

3d.— Paid-up    Addition     to    Policy.       The 

dividend  may.  be  used  to    purchase  ad- 
ditional   insurance     which    will    be 
folly  paid  up  and  which  will  par- 
ticipate    itt.    fu^re    dividends. 
This    paid-up  addition    will 
be  included  with  the  face 
of  the  policy  shotild  it  ^     without  cma- 

become  a  claim.  ^  witiinR  myieu  lo 


B*n4 
In  ihla 
oupon 


The  Premiums  are  Fixed  and  Never  Increase. 


Policies  Issued  on  the  Whole  Life,  Limited  Pay- 
ment and  Endowment  plans. 


The  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

laSorpBratadiiaSlDekCainpiiiTlijrtlMSMaof  NawJarMy 

Hmw  Oface,Newarfc,N.J.   JOHN  P.  DRVDEN,  Prat. 


•oy  RctioD.  I   shall 
glad  to  receive  tre«, 
^teelmen   of  Five  Vi 
DlvldcfKl  Whole  LUc  Pollc» 


AddreM 


Occupation !>fpi.  18. 

tta  Specimen  Endowment  or  Limited  Payment  INlUtiy 
Ud«tlred,apK)lyinatcadof '-Whole  Life" 


In  writiag  to  advartiaen  pteaie  mentioa  Tss  Worlo'i  W<HUC 
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Best  by 
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PraClically 


L^Slllllli! 


1^  AS  YOU  WILL 
You'll  find  It  a  PURE- 
SAFE.- EASY-QUICK- 
LABOR  and  CLOTHES 
SAVING  Soap  Powder 
—belter  ihan  Bar  Soap 
in  every  resped— iKe  mosl 
Up-to-Date  Soap  Powder— 
gnd  Powdered  Soap  is  the 
ft  to  use. 

EVERY  AJC 


tests  100% 
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HUNTING  RIFLES  FOR  BIG  GAME. 

There  are  many  makes  of  hunting  rifles,  but  only  one  that  is  always  reliable : 
that's  the  Winchester.  Winchester  Repeating  Rifles  repeat  They  don't  jam, 
catch  or  foil  to  extract.  On  your  big -game  hunting  trip,  don't  handicap  yourself 
with  an  unreliable  rifle — take  a  W^inchestcr.  They  are  made  in  calibers  suitable 
for  all  kinds  of  hunting  and  in  styles  and  iweights  to  meet  a  ■wide  diversity  of 
tastes.     Winchester  Rifles  and  Winchester  Cartridges  are  made  for  one  another, 

FREE:    Srnd  ngjiw  anJ  aiJKii  tn  a  eiufal  card  far  oar  largt  iUaitmliJ  lalJotui. 

WINCHESTER   BEPEATINQ  ARMS  CO.,       ...      -        NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Brains  Rule 

This  World- 


Not  muscle,  but  brains  governing  muscle. 

The  quality  of  brain  can  be  changed  by  certain  selec- 
tion of  food, 

A  food  expert  perfected  a  brain-building  food  by 
preparing  certain  elements  in  wheat  and  barley  in  a  way 
that  nature  would  make  use  of.     That  food  is 


Orape'Nuts 


In  it  the  Phosphate  of  Potash,  obtained  from  nature's 
grains  (not  from  the  drug  shop),  is  retained  in  minute 
particles.  This  has  an  affinity  for  Albumen,  and  together 
they  make  the  soft  gray  matter  in  the  brain  and  nerve 
centres. 

A  solid   fact  you  can   demonstrate   by  the   use  of 
Grape-Nuts. 

In  10  Days 

you  can  see  the  diflference  in  yourself. 
Read  "  The  Road  to  Wellville  "  found  in  pkgs.  of  Grape-Nuts. 

In  writing  to  tdveniaen  pku*  iE<Diion  Thb  WoHt-n'i  Woax 
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CONCERNING  THE  "QUARTER  {%)  GRAND" 

ITS  Tone  Quality  is  superior  to  that  of  an  Upright.  C,  1*  occupies 
practically  no  more  space  than  an  Upright.  C.  '^  costs  no  more 
than  the  large  Upright.  <]_  I*  weighs  less  than  the  larger  Uprights. 
C  It  13  a  more  artistic  piece  of  furniture  than  an  Upright.  ^  It  has 
all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the  larger  Grand  Pianos.  <1^  It  can  be 
moved  through  stairways  and  spac«a  smaller  than  will  admit  even 
the  small  Uprights.  <L  Catalogue  upon  request. 


CHICKERING    & 


SONS,   790  Tremont   Street.  BOSTON 

EGtablished  1833 


In  mitina  to  »dvertis«ii  pleue  mention  Thb  World'b  Wo«k 
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fMECT  FROM  WORKSHOP" 
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Bmrd  Norlfi  Co 

Diamond  Merchants.  Gold  and  Silversmiths 


ftrj  Sclid  jfiiltl,  pidia 

^m  Solid  ffr''l^l,  itlaih 

1^1  &..lld  loM,  irt:>rl\  r 

47B  Gipld  ptitc,  W.-i-l  odfv 

401  TfltM  pUl[c,  prvl 

f74  Gihld  plat«,  l>lr<-irgLl«  [Wirl 

Ajt  f  Vrlia[^  ^itvpr.  [iIjIb   - 

«4««  S'TIHh^ItIJil^Iv 

B«iS  H<ji:^.chaLrlLinc  fo.yt 

9on^  \-ily  nfthr  Vtfiev  ,^ 


fa  D5 
*5 


« 


111^ 


llr: 


flLiS     S*.iI]dw  , 

qiia     Wl»hliniic 

PHh^Ihh  hi  HP  ]Tb,I  Finn 


llalv^D  like  93^^  .  .ys 

Pejrl  «rcft<cpt      t  fa, 73 

711    Buiiquc  pc-drl.  dlAipood  9^  OQ 

7^     Pnrl  -And  Imt(H|uc  a  '-^ 


6W 


LrCKrni,  pc^rt     ,  i.^ 

Cmunt,  pcArli  1  yj 
t*9iU  Kold  Klksa 

Slfncr  ti  ^ 

SJ^nM  1  ^ 

Sli:ii^l  ^lA 

fftm  5U  cf  DA  , 

4(7A     l>linioiid     .        .        ,  inD.oD 

^jijA     DiUDond     ,        ,         .  j  j.uo 

SVII4  flnU  £f«<li  Chktbn 

srTQ     N'ett  Eliiln,  13  k"-  fi^  00 

H4     ^^ect  thiiln.  ri^a  in.    -  1  75 

>}l      Brad  fariLlkcF,  14  >n.  id  do 


7HI 
414A 


1  SfrMil  f<'l-T.  |-ruLt 

Ifi  ■i^iil  U<ilil-  E'lrlf 

64  Sailrl  ff^ild.  hFiiiI^  itfflrl 

9437  Srcr  I  In  K  a  t}'*r,  « tllklioac 

44^  Sl«]ln|!  tIJvfT,  ruby  cyu 


1  li 

1  !0 


-IS 


img4  Slf-rltP0  »LlTcr  IM^U 

i;>onn,  \'lri3rr  |i.kltrril  l.rj 

0]i  CjliIo^  T  E'^clurtf  Iht  Hum- 


Oar  ('Dinloa  T  will  be  ready  (en  maHint  jboui  Novwnlier  in.  The  hrool  cvnuiiw  lu  pagej  md  iUuiuatfs  ovtr  o.ooo  iniclpi— 
Ouiiidndl.  (id.ld  irtd  Sil»cf  Jc*tliT,  l^iithir.  Ebony,  Toilf!  ("ioodi,  Wilch«,  Rin|(»,  I'lhlr  Wirr.  Eft.  Wc  cjn  gitc  llit  hctt  servife 
|K>i4iblc-,  »?BUdranlcc-cveffr  artick  wi  atll;  -wc  aaitum?  «]1  ri^k;  we  return  vi>ur  mt^nty  Lf  yuu  aak  il.  Mo-st  im;>.>r'Unl  gI  all.  vc  hvc  ^i-^u 
onc-Lhird  o(  your  purchase  reonci'  by  Mlline  "  I>irtti  from  Wortiliop. "  Itujinr  tn>m  ua  vou  mvi  ilie  prolici  o(  ihc  >ohbei.  ilit  wholtuLct 
and  l.h<  rvia^ler.  ror  Ur  y«ara  we  hive  bM^n  filling  f^rd en  hy  niail  10  iht  fntsM  uciatactio'n  of  thcuiands  al  cuarnincrB  in  all  parts  r>f  ihr 
postal  unkon.  Vi'c  on  please  jriia-  Wc  -w.mr  rvrry  £uvcr  cit  arlkritic  jewrjry:  tvcrvptrs'ifi  vr^a  iuleiidl  ID  malie  a  iiolidajr  ^ill,  I0  have  a 
(oiiT  ot  uui  brauiilui]  oiulnc—icDl  poit  pad  upun  ircclpc  ofrour^diHi-    WRITE    NOW. 
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BAIRD-NORTH    CO.,   276   Essex   Street.   Salem.  Mass. 


In  wrillnR  to  •dvsrtiKT*  plrue  mentioa.  Thi  Woild's  Wobc 
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Universal 
Approbatio 


is  the  surest  prsof  of  supreme  merit.  Amateurs 
and  professionals  alike  pronounce  the  Steinway 
thtf  best  piano  produced ;  it  is  acknowledged 
the  "btandiird  Piaiio  of  the  World."  Facu  are 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  the  mere  fact  that  over 
$UM>,000,000  worth  of  Steinway  Pianos  ar*  in 
Constant  Tisi?  is^  proof  positive  that  it  is  the  most 
popular  and  esteemied  piano  in  the  worJd.  In 
over  300  principal  cities  of  the  globe  tl 
Sceliiway  i'iaiio  is  sold  as  their  leader  by 
very  best  piano  houses,  and  it  is  apprecia 
alike  in  palace  and  cottage. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  constructed  on 
perfect    principles,   and   that    only   the   choi 
nt.iiterEal     and     the     most     skillful     labor 
employed,  the  tone  of  the 


Id 

I 


STEIN\i5SY 


ce^t 


is  the  most  beautiful  aJid  its  lasting  qualities 
unapproached. 

The  latest  Steinway  models,  the  Vertegra; 
at   $500,  and    the    Miniature   Grand,  at   $750, 
have   revolutionized   the  entire  piAno    industry, 
atid  they  have  brought  the  SteiflWay  within 
reach  of  thousands  of  famities  to  whom  the  p 
has  heretofore  been  the  only  obstiLcle. 


wry, 


These  pianoi  can  be  bought  from  any  auihorlMit 
Steinway  de-aler,  with  cost  of  freighi  and  handling  aildcd 


Illuslraled    catalogue  and    "Portraits   of 
Celebrities"  tent  upon  re>|iif«t. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Steinway  HalL 

107  anJ   109  EasI   Hlh  Street 

New  York 


Id  writins  In  sdtFeitisFTc  ple«se  maotian  Tub  Wotui's  WotK 
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Every  Young  Man 

Should  Have  an  Edison  Phonograph 

You  can  hear  vaudeville,  comic  opera,  rainslrels.  or  any  otlier  form  of  voc;al  or  iastrumeii- 

tal  entertainmeat  right  in  your  own  rooms.      Whelher  you  invite  your  friends  to  an  evening 

"smoker"  or  they  just  drop  in  unexpectedly,  the  Edison  Phonograph  completely  "fills  the  bill". 

If  you  have  envied  your  talented  or  witty  friends  their  populanly.  here  is  your  opportunity 
to  become  &  go^d  felli:>w,  and  make  your  rooms  the  merriest  rendezvous  iq  town. 

At  your  bidding  the  Phooograph  will  tell  the  EnDmest  stories,  sing  Iho  latest  popular  songs, 
or  play  the  Huest  -opefstic  selections. 

24  new  Edison  Records  are  iasued  every  month.     There's  a  complete  and  varied  evening 
programme  in  every  list,  and  our  Record  Catalogs  lists  thousands  o(  others. 

Latest  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records— Now  On  Sale  At  All  Doleis 


5096  SeiectioDS  fioni  Ctiiiucsol  Normii,ady.£d!eaaHBad 
B099  la  D«a[  Old  GeorKio— KonB_.,._, ,._.,. yOlcHo 

9100  EveryDody  Works  Hul  i^alhei— Sons RoborW 

9101  Bobin  Adaii^Comet  and  Trombone 

CLu-ke  KDd.  ZimmBnuBD 

9102  tWali  Rot  Tbee— Sohr Van  ¥ora 

910.1  VilL»re  SencnsireBS — Mcnolojne Elena  Foster 

9104  MnliiUB  Eyes  Mecllev— Xylophona Beniler 

9105  PicDk-  For  Two— Sonu ,__ MBcDoeouifti 

9106  Fiiiioa— Vaudeville _  J  ones  asui  SpecKer 

9107  The  Whistler  Bed  His  Do^  .Bdison  Band 
Siee  lllBeWailiDelnThoGloamimcSweet 

Genevieve — Sone Tiarlan 

9109  Wbc  TDe  Ulsca  » itvc  Ro  Jed  Awar- 

Du« -Anllloiiy  andHarriioa 


9310  New  Era  Overlure ^..Edi&OQ  Orchestra 

9111  What  Vou  (Join'  To  Do  When  the  Rent  Comes 

'Round —So  n£ _ CoIUnl 

911?  An  pel* Qs— Duet H  acdOBOUjrb  and  Bleblioz 

9113  Kv-enlni  on  the  l'la^a— Mandnlio.... ...Sjcsel 

9111  My  Word— Comic  Sona ..Ada  Jones 

3115  Leader  of  tb.E  UGriuaii  Baod— Duel ,. 

_    Collins  ond  Harlan 

9116  Yankee  Girl  March Eiliion  BanrJ 

9117  Wearinedf  (he  fireen— Honi Marie  NarrcLo 

9118  Hiram  (ireen,  Gnod-hVE-SoBB  ..  Murray 
9113  The  Musk-nl  Ydnliee—Vaaae-vllle. Spencer 
9120  Hard  Times  Come  AijaiD  No  More  ... 

....Bdii.oD  Male  OuarlMIe 
9ia  HyUaryland  March Edison  Haad 


An  Ediion  Pfionofrraph  Kiket  the  Best  Christmas 
ot  Birthday  PfCKat  For  Aaytac 

Bot^ry  Kenaine  EdUon  Pbonocraii]]  beara  the  Ipvifdl- 
or's  trade  mBrk  iJiniBiture.  Do  notbe  mUledor  prcju- 
dk-ed  by  tlic  diitrtiaUiK'  noiies  at  iDtedor  Imluiions. 
Cio  to  the  neArett  Edlion  dealer  and  bear  the  Eenuias 
t>lionOBrBpb.  and  yen  will  iDitautly  appteclatc  lia 
anafli^d  ^up^rioriCyt  EdlHon's  sl^aalure  1:1'  also  oa 
every  Edlaon  Gold  Moulded  Record.  EdliDD  Phono- 
Cianliii  cast  From  110  up:    Recoil*  3je  eafh. 

Send  lor  new  bealtlet  "Hocae  EcterlslDTaeais  Wltb 
the  EdiKoD  PtionazrBph".obtR.laDb1e  only  [rooi  Orunse. 
U.S.  oGGcQ.  Oar  Latest  Kecoid  CalalDBue'nlll  be  senL 
to  any  PhoooBraDh  owner  who  xJvea  Ibe  numtiar  of 
bit  Phonogtapli,    Write  cow  to 

RATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 

36  LAKSSIDE  AVE..  ORAHG£,  N.  J. 

New  York.  Chicago,  San  Fran  citco-  London 

LC.S.Laiij^apCounuTaa;htWltb£dlsoD  PliDDapaphs 


In  wmina  i"  adi'.Ttiiers  i-lcafit  mcnlloli  TuS  WnftUi'i.  WOBl 
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Comparisons 

Ry  our  easy  payment  plan  every 
family  in  moderate  circumstances  can 
own   a  vose  piano.     We  allow  a  libera! 

price  f(ir  old  iiisinimems  in  exchange, 
and  dtlivei  liie  piano  in  your  house 
free  of  expense.  You  can  deal  wilh  us 
at  a  distant  point  the  same  as  in  Bos- 
ion,  Caialoguc,  books,  etc.,  giving 
full  informal  ion  mailed  free. 

vose  8l  sons  piano  co. 

160  Boylston  Street  -  -  Boston 


JIU-JITSU 

Wlist  waild  jimaa  If  itliclud  hi  ■  thUK  il  (Iok 
quAricii?  Vau  cicVce  luutw  m4fi(  rou  buk  nicxl  mili 
■uch  in  j|Urk. 

Thii  it  uulv  line  mioo  whr  ^vv^T  nan  tnA  wooaa 
iJiauld  know  Jhi-Ji-tiu.  itpniillr  hvmi/k.  Wiih  ),o. 
Jilsu  Btrcnflh  ancTs-ib^  jTcimt  lor  aimtUl.  Itrubln  \ 
hlUt  woman  id  uvtrihrow  a  ^ie.  iHiwerlul  tnan,  li 
ihFTEtore  iBonlt  lure  piuletlion  ircni  MUfk  bi  ihimi 

And  thun- 

Vog  if.  BP7I  l«vclij  be  ilKJM  lo  win  »ilh  Jiu-Jiua, 
Nor  do  VDU  hjii^  \n  pnclict  much  in  fkccI  at  il.  twi 

it  VM  taic  In  pncliic   ihlj    ^ittl-fcl  l&nii  *f    dCR-ui 

il      will     rtfT'tfi'f    £rejti    tf*-n^/i     mUfC     qni^Vlf     (fijn 

anymlirrinctln'l  «E  tictLitc  liiiomi.      It  alio  inchci 
quicklkcsin  ligltDifjA,  ajfihlv  and  Itricv  «l   Dtovernm. 

A    Frtc  Leuon   Fram   The  Grutcit  Ma*Ur 

Til  pnnc  hem  cJiy  it  11  l^j  mailer  llic  Mxricli  (rf  ihii 
fAViruiiiif  jn,  in  youff  -owr  hoinv.  ^'rika^J  ^/a^^^ih 
iif  any  kirid,  ilnii  |o  f3iDV  y^u  ihf  dilTc(Tn(«  bcliTRB 
itic  rr-i/  IdM.Jiisu  artd  Uic  iKiCarmi  ihii  ar*  twit* 
jdvvniicd,  Mr,  V.  K.  Yibc,  lontier  direft.>r  «)f  tb« 
Ter»-Shin  Kvu  Sclvqid  tti  fM^iilail  in  Jiran.  ^rill  pmd 
Li>  4ny  ont  vrritinl  fcri  it  a  compl-Eic  leiaon  m  nal 
Jiu.jinu/rM  oliU  (liame. 

Whit  the  KuJ  Jfu-JlUu  ti 

The  an  of  Jiu-Jiim  ii  uuelii  br  Mi,  Yibc  »  II* 
methul  r>f  phvtiral  mining,  ana  rhe  iritun  Af  Aiflrv-c* 
aiid  tEctftiiLt,  u*<d  hy  the  Imperial  l£pfliic9<  mo'Vir^rft^/r 
UiouBiid*  »l  yurt.  Much  o{  ihe  clitctatcT  id^  thia 
methud  iidjp  Co  a  nomhcT  of  ilinple  but  eaiv  tticlu, 
by  •vhiiii  an  aaKaiUml  lan  Iw  ovcrccnte- 

■Jnlil  reijcnilit  il  hiatwea  a  BitEic  vf  b  Ish  tmtciD  foi 
any  one  lo diicloK IhcK ucrcu  ouuidciittht  [miirria] 
ScJil'Oli.  I>uD  Mr.  Vatre  wmrcd  (^[ini&uoti  loi  le>i^ 
ihesi^  arti  in  ihcVnllc^  ^t^l^, 

]1  r<iu  Hialiic-  lam  dicanot  Mlf-dcleD«:  tl  im  wot. 
ID  kno*  (lie  tritlijiatHl  wcieii  which  wiil  ei.ible  >-  n 
tfj  overconif!  any  cnt|  \i  you  wiah  ro  litio*v  i)ie  •fvlcm 
whiLh  liai  nude  [he  Japancst  ihe  haidtoil.  iLitsi^F-r.. 
biavrst  and  loughdt  pHipl-e  in  iNe  ^imrlit.  n^^c^uti- 
Ntandiiif  tlicir  tETkatI  liir;  if  you  wuli  to  enioy  ftrj^^i 
htttlth  and  to  indulffir  in  UKinatiDCeArrci9c:<rKat  m 
you  irrotiB  and  vigiT-oui,  wriw  lo-dj*  l-ir  Mr  S"al 
\ffM Imati  iiA  Mi   narlicularS   ol  Ihc   art  t>l  Jiu.Jii 

TAnK  srnnni.  dp  jliTwtT:«r 
'194  B,  WiBBCT  Bulldlnc,    HvrWvlrr.  K.  V 


Id  wrilinjc  la  Jidvertiicn  pleue  niBiition  Tub  Woklo'i  Wo«< 
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Im  SUSTAINED 

E5«:el/L/E/NCE/ 

Mosi  any  piano  is  "iigki'mtouckana 
tone  mten  nrst  purcliaseil,  but  to  oie 
^^z^  is  universal^  awarjej  tKe  pre- 
mierslup  for  prolonged  refa\iion  of  these 
attributes.  WW  a  Kiude  is  Jirst  bought, 
it  gives  delight  by  its  perfect  harmony,  and  throughoiit 
vears  and  years  of  SCTvice.  the  enjafinoit  it  confers  never 
lessens.  Itnuiybesaidthai'topumiasea.£Era^  isto 
purchase  musical  ddight  in  perpetuity.' 

WHiKNA.BE/   eu   CO. 


NEW  YORK. 


BAITIMtniE 


■■•*««*     *»b««   "** 


WA5IUI«aT(»l 


"GEHEKAL"  FOE  25  CENTS 

The  Nashville,  ChatUnooga  &  St.LouI« 
Railway  is  distributing  a  very  beautiful 
lithograph,  i8x2S  inches,  of  the  famous 
engine  "Generaf"  which  is  now  on  exhi- 
bition in  the  Union  Depot,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  The  picture  is  ready  for  framing 
and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  for 
twenty-five  cents.  The  "General"  was 
captured  by  the  Andrews'  Raiders  at  Big 
Shanty  (now  Kennesaw),  Georgia,  on  the 
Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  April  12th, 
1862,  and  was  recaptured  by  Conductor 
W.  A,  Fuller.  Anthony  Murphy  and 
others,  near  Ringgold.  Ga.,  after  an  excit- 
ing chase  of  about  ninety  miles.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  thrilling  exploits  of  the 
Civil  War,  The  object  of  the  raid  was 
to  bum  the  brideeg  on  the  Western  & 
Atlantic  Railroad  and  cut  off  the  Con- 
federate Arniy  from  its  base  of  supplies. 
A  booklet,  "The  Story  of  the  General," 
•ent  free  upon  application, 

W.  L.  DANLEY.  G.  P.  A. 

NuliTllle,  Chattanooga  ft  St.  Lonla  R'r 

NaibTllle,  Teaoeuoe 


Miuin 

ftiii.  1900  GRAND  PRIZE       3i.  Lau't.  i9o« 

The  beauljr  of  the  Baldwin  lone  hai  rndcired  it  lo 
jxiinuu  and  tingeri  lupreme  in  tfae  domain  of  muiic, 
and  10  amateur!  of  culture,  and  hai  placed  it  in  ihou* 
■andi  of  hontei  [urniihed  it  the  tJicialet  of  wealth  and 
aniitic  ippreciaiion. 

A  tone  rich  in  "  color,''  compelling  in  lit  tendemeu, 
emotkinal  in  iia  depth,  and  of  full  tinging  quality 
which  litiifiM  ihe  exacting  muiiciao.  Fertonal  in  ill 
appeal,  a  quality  common  to  every  creation  of  art; 
hearmg  it  the  liitener  ha*  hia  own  rcaton  for  the 
charm  it  rierti. 

The  tlightly  greater  price  of  the  Baldwin  i*  more  than 
met  by  the  gain  in  eiquiiite  quality  of  tone  and  touch. 

Tbe  Bildwin  UprlthI  Grind  i)  i%ao,  Ihc  Quiilti  Giiad  li 
|l|o;  ihc  Bildwia,  )b  mi  cuci,  up  W  lia.ooD. 

Tha  KaldVin  Plaa  ofStttlng 

cniblet  jou  to  purchaae  on  lermi  adjuMed  to  your 

convenience.        Wnit  fer  plait  and  taiahgui, 

D.  H.  BaMwlnftCo.,  m  wnt  Pcnrtt>  »  .  CmtiDoatl, 

XePKE&ENTED  IN  AI  L  LARGE  CITIES. 


In  writiiv  to  adveRiMTa  plaue  mention  Tm  WoaLD'i  Wokk 
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If  the  price  of  tl 

car  were  double  yoi 

could    easier    credit 

%™ii"irw'-'"  '^""'    \        L    y  '^^^  luxurious  quality 

ThiacarK.*an.w5tand^afor  ^/  and    what     it     doc 

high-power  tuunng  cars.      Money  cannot  buy 
higher  grade    material   and.    constructioh,   gfcawr   mechanicvl   refinement,  OT   better   mileage  on    Amerie 
roads.      Because  of  in  great  irrcngih,  lightness  and  perfca  spring-su&pcnsion.  It  ukes  rough  roaJs  safi 
aiid  comfonablj'  at  high  speed.      Ready  for  service  every  day  in  the  year — it  dcvct  overheii*  or  &cck». 

4  MAdfeU  tat  1906.     SmiiI  for  tlw  book. 

H.   H.   FRANKLIN    MFG.   CO.,  Symcuse,  N.  Y.,  M.A.L.A.M. 


,M?Motor 


LIlM  InirlBRCBti 


A  commerdbl  traveler  vi»li«d  IJJ  (owni 
in  32  dayi  over  the  rough  ro&di  of 

MinnetotA  uid   North  Dakoto.  uain^ 

DO  oth«T  mcarti  bl  truupor- 
tation  tli*n  k 


I,n"t  thi* 

__  rtither  intereitint 

proof  of  Cadillitc  teVit-hiVtiyf 

Li(ki  T  —  i-lHT  »r,t»Ui  t/.n-ttl\t,A"  iir.tX.IIUIIE 
L  •.  b.  iMilnlt. 

WiiU  /or  CalalMut     Z.  atd  adJtui  fl  Htartu 
dtalT,  shiie  yen-  may  iti  ifii  ">  A  CfiiOae. 
CftBllUC  AVTOM0»n.E  C«..  Detrgll,  HUil.. 

M/inl'M'  A.  I-  .1.  «. 


Talking  Points  tor 

THE 
FOUR-TRAC 
NEWS 

Vhich     Explain    tis    Emphatic    Success 

Here  Bro  a  (ew  rraftuna  why  yiu  w»nt  Tna  Foi'a- 
Thack  News  on  Ihc  rendinfr  tabic  in  vour  hi-^nit!  I«a<k 
them  over,  ^liiak  thFm  ov^r — i^cyi  svmt  fc«r  >«  sj^tunlc  I'Opy 
and  ■'ce  if  yuu  dun't  Ihinl:  The  Four-Tkack  Nhwi  s 
wuTtb  f  I  00  a  year  to  yourself  And  your  fKmJ/ 

Us  srnp,.-  is  conSntd  tb  titt  gwkermphicaJ  sertkCMi'.  i 
wurlJ  is  it^  li<;lii. 

It  instruct s. 

tt  rnii-Ttoina. 

It'iJifliTpnt, 

It  is  ft  univcTtal  fftvonto. 

Il  is  tiliAHy*  anJ  (arrvcr  ap-lo,4«t«, 

II  ii  a  attX  help  to  tludentj  iti  hislory  1 

Thci^  ii  much  in  every  iutu:  of  ptluc«tion*l 

It  is  ctitrTtLininj  to  the  £a.lhirr  *.nd  mtitbFr  1 
as  to  llirrhildren. 

It  it  cloqurnt  with  brielit.  brirf,   valuable 

and  Huitei'b  pif-tum. 


Sniieriflitta.     fUl"    a     Ytar :   fmfigm    ("# 

A  satnplr  copv  and  oiinprci"'  t«mn  lo  »«f" 

Saunciihmtl      Spftd  yoitr  I'ldiwu  and  iw,,  ,- 
BtiiiGB  H    D*>iiEL9.   Publisher,   Rijom    No 
4id  Si-.  New  York. 


In  writing  l«  advertiien  please  mention  Taa  WoHL.D'a  Woic 


One  af  the  many  points  of  NUpcriurJty  of  the  Electric  ovpf  all  other  types  i«  iu  perfeci  working 
Lrj  any  wpaihci',  al  nny  time  o(  tlic  y-rar,  m.iking  U  llie  only  satisfactory  car  for  ivinicr  use.  No 
water  to  fierzc,  no  oil  thai  refuses  lo  floiv,  na  crankiiLg,  ra  jar.  jnlt  or  vlbralion.  SIiiipl)'  mm  on 
the  ppwer  anJ  you're  <jH.     Sirnpk,  reliable,  "  alway*  ready."  clean  and  ja<c, 

Althauph  the  impression  hai  been  general  that  the  mileage  of  eleciric  vehicles  is  rpstrictpd  to 
Ivvcnty-five  or  thirty  miles  on  cine  charge  of  (he  battery,  this  idea  is  fading  aivaj'  wiili  ihc  ininrove- 
menia  thai  are  being  made  over  llie  marhinea  of  a  few  years  ago.  A  tailier  !niere>l!r));  le«i  in  [hi-a 
connection  wa»  conjiincil  at  Indianapolis  recently  niib  a  Popc-Wavertey  Road  Wa^on.  It  na-j 
fitted  with  a  ihirty-crll,  nine-plate  battery,  and  nen  cord  tires,  li  was  run  at  inicnaU  without 
charging  Ir&iil  Saturday  noon  till  Tuesday  altcm-oon,  and  during  <hat  lime  covttcJ  SO'*  railc*,  at 
leait  c>ne-lhird  aI  whi^h  nas  avrr  couEilry  toadi  thM  included  many  hills.  The  perfomnanee  \i 
taken  lo  show  the  general  advancement  ai  the  electric,  tvhieh  Together  with  its  ehiraelerivtic  ada.pl- 
abiliij  a.rKl  perfect  safety,  ii  bringinji  to  it  a  strong  following,  especially  among  physicians,  con- 
tractors, and  members  uf  the  fair  se:x. 

We  make  15  distlnt-i  ni.u«lel»,  at  |vricrs  ranging  from  J8S0  lo  }2,2S0 — Runab-juia,  Surreys, 
Chelaeas,  Coupes,  Stanhopes.  Physician's  Road,  Station  and  Dellvcrj-  Wagon?. 

ELECTRIC   TRUCKS  ON    SPECIFICATIONS 

Send  for  Completi  Cataixx;ue 

Be  Sure  the  Name  **Pope"  Is  on  Your  Automobile 


POPE   MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY 

Desk   N 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mtmkrri  A,L.A-,V. 


In  writbut  IB  advertlseFv  ple4ie  mentlan  Tai  Waaui't  Waui 
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The  KcUy- 
Springfield  Tire 

It  isn't  the   name  on  the  tire  that 
makes  the  tire  good.    It  is  the  tire 


x,-\ 


A^^, 


that  makes  the  name  good.  A  trade- 
mark is  valuable  only  because  of 
what  it  represents.  People  ask  for 
Kdly-Springfield  Tires  because  the 
experience  of  the  greatest  number 
of  users  and  builders  of  vehicles 
has  shown  that  the  Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire  is  the  best.  It  stays  on, 
and  wears  both  better  and  longer. 

Send  lor  our  booklet.  "  Rubber  Tired." 

Con$oltda1ed   Rubber  Tire  Company 


3»  nne  St..  N«w  York 


Akron,  Ohio 
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THE    INCOMPARABLE 

WHITE 

THE    CAR    FOR    SERVICE 


We  anticipated  and  made  preparations  for  the  heavy  demand  during 
the  autumn  months  for  our  limousines,  landaulets  and  victorias,  and 
arc  thus  abJe  to  make  immediate  deiiveries  of  the  famed  White  car 
with  these  bodies. 

In  order  that  you  may  appreciate  the  graceful  and  stylish  lines  on 
which  these  cars  are  constructed,  and  their  luxuriousness  of  appoint- 
ment and  finish,  we  suggest  that  you  call  at  our  nearest  branch  or 
agency  and  inspect  them  carefully. 

Remember  that  a  record  of  five  years  of  consistent  achievement  and 
success  stands  back  of  '*  the  car  for  service." 


Write  for  Literature 


WHITE 


SEWING 
MACHINE 


COMPANY 


CLEVELAND. 
OHIO 


In  wiiling  U  BdverUien  pLiaie  mention  TttB  World's  Wohe 


ADVERTISER 


for        \    ^ 
10  cenls 


^^   Pocket  Maps 

AND 

Road  Guide 

These  maps  are  printed  in  colors  and 
show  or  a  large  scale  the  streams.  Lakes, 
highways,  trolley  lines  and  railroads  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvama, 
reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad 
and  its  connections. 
Invaluable  to  Automobile  Tourists. 
Fishermen  arvd  Travelers. 

A  good  map  is  a  siient  courier  of  oul-door  cnjoymenU  Each  of  Hk 
maps  in  ihis  edition  is  1  7  x  28  inclic!.  They  are  nriilly  bound  in  ooe 
cover  and  may  he  Kad  by  senJing  1 0  certs  in  stamps  to 

T'XJkT        T    ir^ll^  General  Passenger  Agent. 

•       V*  •     L/J1^JL#^     Lackawiwnn&   Railroad.  New    York    City 


In  writiiis  to  kdvrrtiKn  pleaM  mentina  Thi:  Wobld'b  Wohk 
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Face  to  Face  wilh  ihe  most  dangerous  of  American  big  game,  the  griizly  bear, 
a  man  must  nave  a  rifle  that  won't  fail  him.  Famous  hunters  use  a  X^u&a, 
becatue  they  can  trust  il.  They  know  a  S&ir^  won't  (ail  them  at  a  danger- 
ous moment. 

^^ir/irt  Repeating  Rifles  have  a  shocking  power  and  penetration  thai  is 
destniclive  lo  the  ttrongesl  game.  Armed  with  a  Ma&t  a  man  may  face  a 
wounded  grizzly  or  moose  with  perfect  confidence. 

Tlie  Model   1895   ^Ibr&i   Rrpcdtert  liave  "  Spcdsl  Smokeloi  Sleci"  Birrck.  ind  uk 

Kw«fuJ  iinakclw  ioadi.  The  big  bora  hrt  hard  and  open  a  big  hole.  The  game  bleedi 
t  »nd  dia  quickly.  SmiJl  bore*  ntii  bUck  powder  may  \A\  »oni«ini«i,  pcihap  aftei  Mr. 
GnElly  till  KillEd  you  er  run  away  lo  far  you'll  never  pnd  him,  H  joy  wpnl  lo  loke  u* 
ctiancM  and  h»ve  [he  ^tuiclicM  killw  mad*,  uie  ■  flan/£n  "95  big  bofc  villi  sinolelcM 
canridfiM.  No  olher  reputa  ii  made  in  big  berry  wiA  *'Sp«i»I  Sino'kelea  Sleel"  barrel*. 
^it£n  accuTBcy  »  absoluie,  certain  and  depfndabij.  The  S^ae^ln  aition  inimple  and 
rompact,  while-  the  unique  ^iB^in  Brcechboli  keeps  oul  rain  and  mow,  and  will  nM  permil 
dry  Iwip  or  aand  lo  enler  and  clog  ihc  incchaniini.      No  of  her  gun  gftxa  ifiii  fnoltctian. 

Tbe  ^Sar&t  a  iHc  original  tolid  lap  and  aide   ejcirlor.     There  a  a  tolid  wall  of  tneln] 
between  you  and  Jie  camidgc  al  all  tinifa.      The  anplla  cannot  ihmte  fti  your  face. 
l(Mn  (be  peal  army  of  J^^Jca   eniliwiHti^buy  a  ^ar^ur    for  your  ctcnul  laUifaciion.     Said 
to-Jay  (of  sur  new  Catalog  tjid  E»perien«  Book.      Free  [or  6  M«i«i  poilage, 

Tie  2Sat//n^evarms  Co. 

9   Witlobl  Street  New  Hubert,  Conn, 


KILLS  RUST 

THE  mar/in  RUST  RE- 
PELLffi  >.  the  btn  ru*  ptr- 
teaiiUx  oiailr.  bnriiiK  ci  doa 
-ooj  Bum  Df  fliir.  wA  Heat.  cdU  or 
aril  w»r«  don  nol  aftm  ir.  Ruil 
R^pellcf  «lic1u,  no  maHfr  how  l»l 
ibc  Arinfl.  Cci  It  ol  fouc  d«.lrt. 
5am;^  1  ^i  e£,  lube  lenl  peApud 

\<X   I  't  MRU. 


Modd  -95,   .45-70,  26-in.    'i 

Oda^iif    1^    iiiAgaziD«H    Take- Down 

Eilri.  Seledecl  Piilol  Crip.      Large  rubber 

bull,  apedal  engraved,   gold   oc  platinum   inlay,   ilock    and 

iorcarm  carved,      Catalog   liit   price  $2^.      ]Sai&2    Model  '95 

Rifles  froni  $15.60.    Catalog  pri-ce*.    Leu  at  your  dealeri. 


Motor 
Boating 

will  be  the  £ad  this 
year  al  all  the  Winter 
resons.  To  be  well 
served  in  this  Tepa.rd 
you  should  obtain 
yours  from  the 

RACINE  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  COMPAFflY.  Box  105.  MUSKEGON,  MICHIGAN 

BuilJc-ra  also  of  Csnoes,  Ynchts.  Rowboals.  Etc 
Show  rooms,  etc.,  in  ill  the  principal  cities.     Catalogs  sent,  postage  5  ctnts. 


L 


In  vTiting  to  advertiMnt  please  mmtiiia  Tbk  Wald's  ^oke 
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PINEHURST 

(Founded   by   JAMES  W.   TUFTS) 

Is  an  Meal  resort  where  tate  autumn  and  winter  weather  conditions  are  pcrlectioB 


North 
Carolina 


PitK^hlir^f  '^1*^^^^^  '"  ^^  center  of  a 
rllldlMlSL    region    which   scientists  have 

proved  has  more  natural  tonic  or  ozone  than  any 
section  east  of  Colorado. 

0|  |.^L||I  ^t^-^  has  four  hotels  under  one 
r  IIICllUISl   general    management,   with 

prices  varying  from  $2.50  per  day  upwards. 

r>|MAV||||'cf  ^^^  fifty-lwo  collages,  a  casi- 
'    ilif  lUlOl    no,  and  a   splendid   prepara< 

iciry  school  under  the  direction  o£  Mr.  A.  G.Warren, 
Head  Master. 

0|  f.Al-.g|  |.c4-  has  the  best  golf  links  south 
fUlCllUldt  of  Washington.  There  aie 
two  separate  courses,  one  of  18  holes  and  one  of  9. 
Upon  the  former  the  North  and  South  Champion- 
ship Tournament  (a  national  event)  has  been  held 
for  thti  past  six  years, 

DSMAl«g|g*cf  has  a  large  livery  of  selected 
l-lllCIIUiaL  s,,ddie  and  driving  horses, 
and  a  well-known  teacher  of  riding. 

Pi  tltf^fl  1 1  fCf  "ff^rs  exclusive  shootbg  pnv> 
I^  IIICIIUI  ai   []pg^5  Qj,  3  ^3^p  Preserve  of 

35,000  acres,  with  kennels  of  trained  dogs  and  ex- 
pert guides. 

Pin^hlircf  ^^^  °"^  "^  ^^^  model  dairy 
I-  III^IIUI  9L    farms  in  the  country. 

Pin^Hll  rcf 'c  ^^nitary  conditions  are  ab- 
flllCllUldL  a   solutcly  perfect    and    are 

inspected  and  indorsed  by  experts. 

Pin**hlH*«f  is  the  only  resort  in  the  coun- 
r  lil^llUI  »l  try  f^ojn  ,„hich  consumplivr- 
are  absolutely  txcluded. 

Pini^tlii  rC'i'   '''^   '^   winter   population 
r-lllCllUr^L   hotels,  and  cottagers  wholes 

out-of-doors  life. 

The  Holly  Inn  cpens  November  ao;  the  Berkshrc 
January  1 ;  the  Camlina  (nne  of  the  finest  of  America 
resort  hotels).  Januai-y  9,  and  the  Harvard.  January  |i 

Thfnuiih  PullTiifLn  StTviL-f  via  Srab.>an]  Air  Line  or  Buuilicm  RBi1w-B.v-  Onlv  tint  nlglit  out  frvm  New  Vork  Bc^iovi 
and  Cintinnali  An  eiqiiii.ili;  twiok.  wilh  f  BCaiinilir;  nf  witUic'i  lor  sic  etches  similkr  lo  the  above,  illustmlinB  the  oiit-.:^- 
ODcr  lu.lurc'G  uf  Pinelmrit,  will  he  sent  on  applicslinn. 

ADDRESS   PINEHURST   GENERAL   OFFICE 

PINEHURST,     NORTH     CAROLINA 

rJr  LEONARD    TUFTS,   Owner.  Boston.  Mass. 


In  writins  W  «ivsrU»e.-»  plcuc  mention  Tbk  WoKL&i  Wosi, 
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During   Our   Winter   Months 
the  Summer  Climate  of  the  West  Indies 

is  eaj&wd  lo  tht  test  idvtntiRt  ob  Ike  Wintir  Cniisis  of  the  "  Frinassh  Victoria 
Luis*."     Thict  ciTituIly  pUanei  trif?  hiTc  hcto  uruijci  ■ 
I.  To  tlie  WtBt  Indies  »nd  Nissin.  leiviEii  Ntw  York  Iihutt  ISlli.     DoTitioB  J9  itjt ; 
cott  $f25  00»<!l  npwird.     11.  To  ttc  West  Indies.  ThcSpaaUb  MitiiiiidMi<stii,  IciviagNcr  Yotk 
Fcbiurr  6th.     Doiitiom  26  dtys  :  cost  $175.00  inij  apwiiil.     III.  Ta  the  Wtil  ladies  utd  Numb, 
luving  New  Yorli  Mucli  &tb.    Dantioa  23  iiji :  «Ht  (15000  nd  apwui. 

To  the  Orient  and  Holy  Land 

h^  Ike  ItxDriou  5.  S.  Moltki  on  »  76  d*^  cioisc.  tciviaiL  New  Yatk  Jinuirr  X.  1906.     Ports  ol  oil  u 
Mcd^in.  Spaia,  GibnlCu.AJBcria.ltalT.Fiuu, Sicily,  MdU,  Egypt,  the  Holy  Uad.TitikcT  »d  Cicmc. 

Ample  tioic  dloircd  ateicli  rart  toicxtcailvt 
tboie  trips.  Coil ot  CtiiiK)300»d  ippvud. 

ActTjcUive  shorl  aiiisf^-s  \n  tin-  Medil*M"T.\jiej.n 
ajid  Adriatic  ^.eas,  ^cid  tu  Kh'VT'l  .ind  Ibe  I  li..lj 
Land  lj>  llienc:^  twaii  ^ctfm  iirui^- 
tna  5l*ijfw.r  ,l/./'(..j-dunnu  Oclp- 
'  ber.NuiembvtJdnuart.  I'ebnidry 
ind  M:iich.  Tliese  Cfui3"s  vary 
Lu  diir]ktioik  from  14  to  JJda^.^  uid 

COM  frnm  }7i  upwiuil.    IJrliilrd 

(f  ^^^^^^^By  ^^^^^^^^^^^k  ^  intomation.llinerarifes  uid  beau- 
tifully illustrated  Uwklcto  mil 
be  >enl  promptly  la  any  uUreu 
ujion  applifiHi-an  i"  ih" 

aAHBUKG-AKEKICAX  LDIE 


17  BnuInT 
IM  Hoxlallik  H. 


I'kll<^.  I'l. 
•01  'III.. 

Si.     tA«l>,    1l>t 


In  wntiue  lo  iJvertJscrs  pleaw  mtaturt  Tiin  Woillj>'j,  WOUB 
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Santa  Fe 


AU  (lu  W«ir. 


till 


•wreather^ 


California    is    tne    place    of    perfect 

wkere  you  may  enjoy  out-     w..ia.f.^a  w<i.  p..-.d.  .u»ptu.^ 
door  sports  theyearVound     ■""™<"^*''""  *"  ^^'  "■'-"-'■ 

You  may  go  ttcrc  on  tke  luxurious  California  LimitcJ. 
via  the  Santa  Fe,  in  IcM  tnan  three  Jays  from  CKicago. 
Your  railroad  ticket  costs  Only  $110.  Chicago  to 
Calitomia  ana  DacK.  wrtn  nine  montiis   limit. 

I  Kc  CaltiprMja  Liinitea  la  tne   Only   tram   ttttrweea  K^niii^-tt  Aaa 


For  baaklcti  ilKnil 

rLctra^  At  mm  aaj 

(be  CADvOTt.  tAdxem. 

AT  «S  F   Ry 
Railway  Eacti4B(i, 


southern  Cuifaniia,  via,  any  line, 

exdutfively    tor   farflt*cLflJi9    travels      NaranlMr^iuiIil  ibvn  Knu-WHk]3rr 


En  rouU  wiiit  tke  Gt^flj  Caayoo  of  Afiaoaa,  and  stop  at  El 
Tovar,  tlie  oe'v  $250,000  botel.  under  Harvey  maAagement. 


In  WTitine  lo  ■dveninera  pleue  meotian  Thi  Woftto's  Woai 


c 
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Gifts 

of 

Silver 


Think  of  what  you  yourself 
wnuld  like  f(irChri?tmas.  Is  there 
anything  that  wuuld  he  niori^ 
acceptable  thun  a  pien^  <if  dainty 
silver,  or  the  mure  chilwraie  u'*'.  -' 
complete  chest? 

Beautiful  silver  is  appreciateiJ 
by  eveiyonc — no  nia.tter  liow  much 
mny  be  pos&essed,  itdditiurii  »ri^ 
always  welcome. 

I  n  choosinc  spoons,  forks,  knives, 
etc.,  be  guided  by  thti  trade  mark 

99 


It  is  your  guiirantee  of  quality  in  silver  plate"— the  original  and  f^imous 
"Rogers"   ware  introduced    in   the  year    1847  and   is   known   as 

"Silver  Plate  that  Wcarsr 

SelectTea  Sets,  Tureens,  Baskets,  Trays,  Dishes  of  all  kinds, 
Candelabra,  etc.,  stamped  with  this  mark   ^^ 
Any  article  bearing  either  of  these  famous 
stamps  is  recognized  as  ^^f  and   highly 
valued  for  the  intrinsic  worth.    AH 
dealers  sell  these  goods. 

Send  for  our  catalogue  "1^49^ 

to  help  you  in  choosing  suitable   gifts. 


■^ 


'InWTDBEt-' 

M I"-  ^ r.i.iM.  '■'hi 


IMIA  CO.,  M«rJd0n»  Conn* 


J 


For  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

CaU  Mnlali  11  Full  uJ  ».  Ltvh 

THE  PERRY 
PICTURES 

He  Wtirld'i  MutFiplMCl 

OMEOEMT 

t»dtfrr  IJ  (7-  mrrt ;  fw 
QMoni  (t ■lifiiMi  a. 

TMbWokls^  Wmic.  <■  ■;.  Art 

3it4KB  n  1  ponMiit  ttM  Hi  oma. 
tMuiia  Koir. 

71b  Ptrry  PfctBiw  Co. 

Boi    IJM.    KaldH,  nUia. 


of  an  aitJEar' 

SENT  FREE  ON  BEQUEST 
The  Moody  Corporation 

35  NaMAu  SlTMl,  Nrw  York 


la  writinc  to  advcrtueri  pkaie  mmti'  i  Thi  Worls'i  WorI 
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THE   HISTORY    OF   CHAMPAGNE. -No.  5. 

VEN  THE  IDEAL  CHAMPAGNE  GLASS  was 
invented  by  Dom  Perignon,  who  also  discovered 
Champagne.  This  glass  he  called  a  "flute." 
The  original  was  a  very  slender  V-shaped 
glass,  bubbling  from  the  tip  of  which 
the  endless  effervescence  seemed  like  the 
spring  of  life  itself.     It  is  ever  so  with 

Great  Western 

Extra    Dry 

Equal  In  effervesGlng  qualiiiu,  flavor  and  boquci  lo  Champa^ea 
of  foreign  make — at  half  the  price.  The  duty,  not  the  quality,  makes 
the  difference, 

Thfa  is  beeausa  [JiiS  vineyards  In  -which  grapes  far  Great  Weslerti 
are  grown  have  been  culttvaied  s-o  long  (longer  ihan  any  olher  wire- 
pToducing  vineyards  In  America)  Ihal  the  soil  has  al  last  allalned 
those  peculiar  qualities  which  have,  for  centuries  Imparled  lh«  flavor 
and  conditions  hitherto  lound  only  In  the  grapes  of  the  French 
Champagne  dtatrici.  Great  Western  has  these  quallllea— and  Is 
made   with   equa.1  care. 

Tiy  OrcM  Weitem— the  ilAcdard  Cham- 
pacne  fiii  bAniiu«t*   bbd  lh«  home  table. 

PLEASANT   VALLEY   WINE    CO.,     Sole  Makers,      RHEIMS.   N.  Y. 

Sold  everywhere  by  Dealers  in  Fine  Wines. 


Buffalo  Lithia 


Water 


I 


n&s  for  Thirty  Years  been  RecQgni2ed  by  the  Medic&l  Profession  as 
an  Inv&luable  Remedy  in  Briefs  Disease,  Albuminuria  of  Preg- 
nancy.   Renal    Catcuti,    Gout.    Rheumatism  and  all   Diseases 
Dependent  upon  a   Uric  Acid  Diathesis.    Time  adds  to  the 
Voluminous    Testimony    of    Leading    Clinical    Observers. 

Dr.  John  V.  Shoemakeri  M.  D.,  LL.  D.i  Projis!or  of  Malffta  Afftlka  an4  Th^ritpeulics  in 
the  AUdua-l^hifutguai  College  of  I'hiladtL-iphia.  See  Medica!  Bulletin,  July,  ISI02.  (iivea  fiiij  clinical 
»«tes  of  nine  iiuLtt  of  AtbuminurU,  of  Pret;nancy  and  iliree  i^nHes  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  in  •rhiih 
K|mf M|f\  I  BifWiM  Ufffwih  wuB  NVHtHiDalicall/  used  willi  grnlirvin^  ro«ii!ti,  and  addn 
WXriUAP  lilinUt  lUUCK  "The  "liahiiual  use  of  fCnVEAin  L|T|nM  UfJV|TB 
by  "omon  who  nrfl  enceinte  ia  a  cnmrnendable  precaution  agsin^t     ■'W* MM'  1*1 1  "liW  nfU  EK 

Ilhe  occurrenceof  Puerperal  Convulsions." 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edton,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Health  Cotnmhiiomr,  New  Vork  City  and  Siate,  /Resident 
Board  of  j'harmacy.  New  Yo^k  Ci(y.  f'lavtiuiiif;  Physician.  Corptiration  Council.,  Ncvf  York  City. 
Etc. ,  writes:     "E  hare  preacrihed  RuppJIin  LlTHIA  WflW    "''^'^  gr<iai  bonufii  in  Brl^ht'^ 
Medical  lesttmony  of  the  hLghett  O'rdcr,  alt«BiJD^  llt»  Tnlue  of  tLit  wut^i-  in  the  Olher  diseases  nentioufd, 
tuAklcd  lo  iwij  lulJreBB.      For  finle  hy  grocers  ami  clruggintn  Rtnefall)'. 
PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  Virginia. 
la  wtitiiis  to  ad-rartisen  pleiaae  caentioa  Tub  WcaLD'l  WoKl. 
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KODAK 

Film  for 
KODAKS 


Th«  jilm  you  use  is  more 
important  than  the  camera  you  use 
—more  important  than  the  lens 
ytiU  use.  The  amateur  of  experi- 
ence insists  upon  the  lilm  at 
experience.  Kodak  film  has  20 
y«&fs.  of  Experience  behind  it. 

If  it  hn't  Eastman, 

it  isn't  Kodak  Fitm. 


Look  for  ■'  Eastman  "on  the  box; 
look  lor  "  Kodak"  on  the  spool, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 
Rochester,  N.Y.  Tti»  Kadak  cttv- 


la  wrilios  to  itd'ertwen  pl^ue  nicntinn  Tm  Worui'i  WoaK 
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The   best   people   everywhere   drink 

COOK'S    Imperial    Extra   Dry 
Champagne,  because  its  superiority  in 
purity,  flavor,  bouquet  and  efferves- 
cence is  acknowledged  by  the  most 
exacting  connoisseurs. 

The  reason  it  co^ts  half  as  much    as    the    imported 
is  because  it  pays  no  duty  or  ocean  freight  charges. 


F>ETER'S 
SWISS 


THE    ORIGINAL 


MILK 


CHOCOLATE 


\ 


Irresistibly  Delicious 

Wholesome  as  Bread  and  Butter 

A  Perfect  Combination 
Cool,  Autumn  Days 
That  Hungry  Feeling 

and 

PETER'S 

Chocolate 


In  writing  to  advertuen  plea««  mmtinn  Thi  "Wonui'a  ^t^viu 


^'^^  Meroile''' 

*^jJP'       CfianJ-Finiskt^J 

Underwear 


mayha  Ymind  in  evei>'cily  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada.   If  j'ou  cinnni  protzure  from  )out  dcaletv  write  to 


Lord  &  Taylor, 


y£w   rout 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIEMC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inttr-Air-Sp€cc  57«tnn 

It    tw<i-Ji}1cl    1^1  r'luf haul,    ifTording 
of  our  varUblt  tianijlc  to 

tBTiUAf  AtUeiu 

HM-ehULU  ACGODBtUtl 

And  jll  occupilioni  da  lifp,  iDdnor 

Uf   O'H- 

Ortr  dtna  kaidrc4  pityilclu* 
hiYE  united  in  InlilvinK  I"  ""  l>"i- 
Eiinr  chfcUcncc  of  ihc  HAK£»fi]'P'?Lip 
■  yiKRi  of  iinriertlultiino;. 
HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO.. 
(if  Rtfcr  St.,  Tnj,  N.  V. 

Srnd  fni  l]l<i*inlrd  CaaluKSE. 


IN  CALirORhlA 

Wf  hive   pant  of  tfooi   6x9 

tD  fifty  acrci,  pljintcJ  niiFi  K^lcil 

nawil  an.Di^«  tiam  eur  nwn  luiiii iwt. 

nctw  iTi  profiidble  bearing,       Tlirf  oHri 

tucr^tivt  ocm^tiofi  in  iiUnl  climAla  tjti 

turrf^undin^t,   Bud  w  can  bll   iL^cib  &f 

pncci   Ilulnillnrt   hindii-ln*    trtQiu 

on    yoiiT    Lnvutftctrt       Af«l    DfBnn 

rounlry  in  llit  warlA 

Tfce  Ctww  NsrivTT  C*., 
Rlvtnfdc.  Cal. 


Id  writing  m  advMtiien  plaMc  mtattoo  Tm  Wokmi'i  Wou 


Toar  Cbristmas  Liit  U  ri^ht  If  It  includes  • 

P«r.f  President 
Suspenders 

Id  una  •'  oar  he-BuiIfal  Holldar  ]!<»■■  ^ffvratvJ 
wilJi  on*  of  ihr«c  excliifiv*  '"Hebdc"  made  far  m 
b^  iK*  celebrated  »rtkB4  Boilemn. 

|-.vpry  niKneajijyfiifBjb-  imLLcvTiirvrt'  h'or  tliftt  r'*iw^  4>iy  iiftn 
wLU  kP'Preclaieliill)'  tlii'KiFi'Ut  hi«Ir  or  rrnnlini  sunii-niii-ni 
—they  are  irorn  Ly  imrhL  iiii'fi  vho.ooTiHrioLu  ui  iIia  (-uiit[>-rt- 
iliYiiW.  •er'Hi'c-riMnlprlTiB  oualuusi  of  Hwir  l'»ii^"i  liiii:li, 
illl  Ocelli  iiu  ■ultftitDlB.  TM«  Sriuun't  MKllKrna  mi  tlm 
iiLUBtattrb'tlTACTitrolTQr^  kiiiI  are  L[iflunlH.^j>^nt  Tftri^ry  lo 
<ult  jTDur  prrrereticci.  iMn't  Lrcut&ie  Id  oaine  It  (v  ronr 
■inucr  o-r  lo  ns, 
Preitdaat  Supandan  maJla  BprKCtlckl  aad 
laaliatf  tin  knd  add  Ip  *  Bko'i  G»Bfart 
Iha  whala  raav  ranaa.  Ai  ulJ  flrvi  ciu-ii 
't^irE-H  v>r  mJilIt^J  litrtcl  forSOc.  Lxkd  tlJ>> 

Th«  C.  A.  KdiaMBft  Kf^  Ca. 

bi^      lli-l  laa  ft  irltT.  Mil",     ff 


f  RESIDENT - 
BOILEA V 
CALENDAR 
190b 

"pO  nniiMii  Brrl  Ich<t« 
*  M  o-lfluiji  u  ntm- 
iileiesBi  (intiPbBunii- 
lal  hiinisliyp.in.EA"'. 
wLtli  »hk-h.[liB  I'resl- 
^4?flt  £i]>i.^ipd<-rbiispfi 
aredftoralKiiiieliBTit  I       /' 

AH  Ilip  {irlntlnii.  lurluiltne  the  cntendjir  fur 
th&  mliro-  tnelvE  niimllt^,  ig,  ou  tli«  Oral 
Bhrnl,  Tho  ollitr  thr»e  uru  ileviiLed  i>i. 
<'1U4lvoly  to  Hid  BfilLEalT  hrad*  In  ri.tnr. 
Tlie  ftt-t  or  111?  Ciilenrtiir  1"  B  i  la  These 
Ijeirulifijl  Kluillra  nrr  vnltnMe  Tnr  mun-lair, 
rdlI  niiiko-  an  cittrnctl'^'*^  ilcctinkLlDii  Tor  ■ 
dUQ  Qr  LIvlnE-rDcini. 

Sont  po-slpaid  for  2S  cenls. 

THE  C.  A.  CDG ARTON  MFG.  CO. 
Boa  329.SKlTlay,   Maaa. 


WHEN  YOU  ASK  FORI 

THE  IMPROVED  / 

BOSTON 
GARTER 

REFUSE  ALL 

SUBSTITUTES  AND 

INSIST  ON  HAVING 

THE  GENUINE 

Vn  Th«  Name  li 
itamjieij  on  everj 
loop — 


BUnON 


LI  ES  FLAT  TO  TttC  LEO-NEVER 
PS,  TEARS  NOR  UNFASTCHS 

nir  n>i.7.sllk  Hv..  Caridcilie. 

GEO.  FROST  CO.,  Milan 
pBvtvn,  Ml**..  U,9.L 


ALWAYS  EASY' 


PEwr;*e 


ILlfflIM 


APPAREL  FOR  CHILDREN  EXCLUSIVELY. 

DcilcaGr.9,  I m  purlers. 
Manufacturers    inil    Relallcrs. 
Invariable   Eicellence 
of  Quallly. 

IHaUncIlvc  Style*. 

Out-of-Town 
Paucins  can    order  as 

sjifrly     and     as      aati^ 

factotilv  throueb  Our 
rut    QrdfT    Dcpt    m 

OUR 

CATALOGUE 

coDtoini  is.ooa    ilcma 
Vrith    aver    1,000    illu^ 

trBEiona   of    Brlicles 
fqr  the 

Cvatplelc  thitflttinB  of  Boy*,  Qlrla  add  Babln. 

Still  fur  A  Cts.  piistage. 

We  have  no  branch  stores— no  agents.. 

Addrew   Dept.  17 

(SO-62  W.  23d  St.  •         ^E^  X^SK*- 


la  initing  to  edvertiKra  pkftK  mcntioa  TilB  Wai.L,o's^^"»-i- 
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I  can  have  made 

a  lantern  after  this  pattern  (oxidized  metal  and  vellum,  adaptable  for  dec 
tricity,  gas  or  candle)  and  deliver  it  to  you  in  the  original  package,  just  U 
it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  artist,  for  ONLY  $4.50,  thougli 
even  an  ordinary  ready-made  lantern  of  similar  design  would  cost  you  from 
$8.00  to  $10.00  if  purchased  at  retail  in  America. 

How  can  I  do  it? 

Everyone  knows  that  skilled  labor  is  exceed- 
ingly cheap  in  Japan;  but  in  the  ordinary 
course  the  Japanese  artisan  sells  his  produa 
to  a  local  buyer;  that  buyer  adds  his  profit 
and  sells  to  an  export  merchant,  who  in 
turn  adds  his  profit  and  sells  to  an  American 
import  merchant;  then  follow  the  added 
profits  of  wholesale  and  retail  merchants. 
Each  of  these  successive  added  profits  may 
be  reasonable  enough  when  the  deaJcA 
risks  of  overstock,  delayed  sales,  etc.,  art 
considered,  but 

All  this  I  save  for  my  Clients: 

I  am  in  correspondence  with  skilled  craft*- 

men  of  every  sort  in  all  parts  of  Japan,  ana 

SEE  COUPON  AT  BOTTOM  OF  NEXT  PAGE    ktiow  just  whcfc  to  find  thc  bcst  wofkmeo 

to  make  any  article  you  may  desire  ;  1  pay 
no  middlemen's  profits,  for  I  go  direct  to  the  workman  himself;  I  have 
no  risks,  for  I  keep  no  slock  on  hand ;  I  have  no  investment,  for  I 
order  only  what  my  clients  authorize.  The  desired  pieces  come  direct 
to  you  from  the  Japanese  maker,  with  only  a  modest  profit  added  to 
cover  my  part  in  thc  transaction.  This  is  why  I  can  make  a  gi«n 
amount  of  your  money  go  twice  as  far  as  it  would  at  the  stores,  and  a 
the  same  time  secure  for  you  hand-made  pieces  of  true  art  value  instead 
of  the  ordinary  stock  forms  found  at  the  stores. 

I  suggest  this  unique  lantern  for  your  haUy  den  or  pc/rch,  just  to  demon- 
strate what  I  can  do  with  a  little  money.     1  should  like  your  conimi*- 


la  writtng  to  ttd¥trtia.rs  pkttsr  mcntioQ  The  WtiSLD'a  Wow 
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for  you,  in  Japan, 

sion  later  on  to  fit  out  a  Japanese  porch,  den  or  hall  complete,  for  any 
amount  you  say,  from  $25.00  to  $5,000.00,  and  I  believe  this  lantern 
transaction  will  be  the  medium  oi  a  business  acquaintance  which  will 
lead  you  to  employ  me  in  securing  anything  you  may  want  later  on 
in  Japanese  wares. 

Every  article  which  I  import  for  you  will  have  a  Japanese  note 
with  an  English  translation  stating  what  workman  made  it,  and 
where,  with  full  particulars  that  would  add  personal  interest  to  your 
possession.  Each  piece  will  also  have  a  distinctive  mark  of  identifi- 
cation cut  in  or  stamped  by  the  Japanese  maker,  and  a  carefully  kept 
register  in  my  possession  will  enable  your  g^ndchildren  to  leam 
full  particulars  of  each  article  after  later  developments  in  Japanese 

methods  and  ideas  have  rendered  these 
personally-made  pieces  valuable 
antiques. 


FREQUENTLY  I  receive  from  Japa- 
ncM  naaken.who  deute  to  eitabliih 
a  conaectitm  with   me,  umplea  4^ 
their  product!.    I  hare  juat  received  a 
large  line  of  hand-printed  dwliei,  such 
u  are  lold  at  tbe  ■torci  for  10  centi  each. 

Send  me  25  cents 

and  if  it  readiet  me  in  time  I  will  tend 
you  by  retuiB  mail  twelve  of  theae  beau- 
tiful bin  of  Japaneae  art.  If  your  order 
reacbet  me  too  late  I  will  return  your 
25  cents  promptly. 

I  will  alio  put  your  name  on  my  mail- 
ing lilt,  and  inform  you  of  other  luch 
Opportunitiei  which  occur  fram  lime  to 
time. 


My  knowledge  of  Japanese  wares  and 
Japanese  craftsmen  is  my  capital.     I  make 
a  personal  deal  for  every  article  desired, 
and  rely  upon,  the  result  secured  for  my       > 
clients  to  bring  me  further  orders. 

Pacific  mails  are  now  regu- 
lar and  prompt;  so,  if  you  will 


send  me  word  at  once,  I  can     ^/  '^.>p\'^' 
probably  have  the  lantern      jy  ,^^^  _iy' 


finished   and   delivered 
to    you    before    the 
holidays. 

&    S 


As   to   my   responsibility,    I    refer  you   to 
ly   bankers,   The    First   National    Bank   of     ^"^ 
'hicago.  A°  ^ 


Yours  very  truly, 


'5\*'^ 


^  A    ^-  -y  ^^  •^" 


-reorge  R.  Parr  /o^;^-.-;.^;^ 

154  Uke  Street.  Chicago    /'''^^  *t/*X^*  v 

In  mitiiia  to  BdvertUer*  plM«e  mention  T>a  Wosls'n  'Vovx. 


.^' 
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SOFTNEiSS 

COMBINED 

with  STRENGTH 

In  ro  iFaClicr  ate  w>rttirts  anil  pIlBblllly  so 
pcrfE-'Cikv  coniliiiifTd  u'ltii  atrrusth  auil  dura- 
bnity  ast  in  t"fiat  "P«i  (o^r  "Jinow"  Slioc»_ 
Tlie  farrui^iijujlltirs  mrun  nirElnrsa  of  St, 

Bud  iron  Htar,  A.11  "Snow"  If ntlicra  STC 
CRp^CLflUy  Innned  far  our  parCl^ular  limits, 
anil  arc  viit>|ci;<F>l  to  tlic  m-opt  ngt'd  Icixs 
before  they  culir  oiir  ractary.    This  lis. but  a 

farl  of  tlie  wonderftiL  Av^I-ctti  upon  wliicla 
lie  »iiccca«  of  llie  "Stiow  "  Shoe  Is  tiascil— ■ 
aydtem  titfit  reriutt4  frotn  thirly-cnc  vf-hn 
of  ■;on9i\fntioM»cn'leB.i«T  Igi- prajuci;  huU^ 
]«^  footwear  for  BieB. 


The  <f 


SHOE 


it  una  p<[i  roach  Able  In  sMc  and  dctcaiiccof 

of  warltmau^hip  ncjl  found  cIk where  ja 
enormuuft.  Tlii*  is  why  the  huyeiof  "S-now'" 
ghoca  (fCl^l-hEigrcatvKl  Value  for  li  It  mo  Dry  ; 
Ih-ls  Is  -why  ihty  otc  the  firsl^hown  mnonu 
CO  MWI  '^^^■^^'^'■^'^''^^^^i^*-  ^^^  rrtaa.fl- 
VA*Vv  at>lc  ilural>illty  ttf  the  'VSaon-" 
"^  makes  it  IHt  sU-o-FofflcnciccH  while 

■O  it?  •>ur|>aiif>tng  «tylc  c-oirimcii<1g   p| 

Mnn  to  the  Tullowcr  of  fnahiDQ.    Look 
•VV   f,,^    i^p   thnroeLcKftlic    "Show" 
«iamp  oa  the  lining. 
Let  uft  s«D(l  you 

or™  »Tn,C  BOOKLET 

It  ptriTiret  In  a  h^odtome  mvi 

Tier  Tft'-carfp^'tilylPB  \it  nitiL't 

foocwr&r.    Fri'»-  for  iti«  luk' 

iiog.    Voiir  ilraler  oimtlu  Ui 

*arrr  "fliinur"  Shoea.   ]f  br 

ilimn'L  Irt    □■    kima^   kinl 

vp  wrll  Hv<   thitt  y»i]  htp 

f'-trrflSpon^lPD-'e    UlTlt^ 

f  Tum  « I  njpni.'-ih  K-Tcrj w  here , 

Ui   urijrr     tlAl    "' Snnw '' 

Shnn  may  iv  oTiToJn- 

■Me  In  PTerj  ciDiiini.u- 


GEORGC 
G.  SNOW  CO. 


i 


VOLUME   TEl 

A    history    of   our 

THE 
WORL 
WOR 

To  read  THE  WoRLD'S  Wc 
is  to  watch  modern  civilizal 
and  the  significant  happening' 
every  branch  of  human  cndcn 


We  still  have  a  limited  supply  of 
volumes  III.  to  IX.      Price,  each^ 

*3-S'>  (cloth);  i+.5o(haH-Ieather 
Carriage  extra, 


I 


Volume  X  (May  to  Ociob 
1905),  price,  net,  $2. 
(cloth);  $3.50,  (half-leatht 

Carriage  Extra,      f 

BINDING  :  To  accommodaie  our 
subscribers,  we  will  bind  thek 
numbers  of  The  V^'orld's  Wo^I 
lor  75  cents  a  valume  (clotl^? 
J I  -7  5  ( half  ■  leather) .  Carriage 
extra.  Back  numbers  of  TuK 
WoRi-ii's  Work  (if  in  stock), 
35  cents.  Covers  for  any  volui 
35     cents     (postage,     i  z     cent 


:^ 


THE  GARKN 


THE  MB 
WOK 


DCVBLEDAY  PAGE  -CO  AEW  Y0| 


In  wriUns  lo  advertiien  pleaie  mertion  Tae  Wopwi's  Wc**. 


$1500  a  Year 

For  Life 


TK  YOU  WISH  to 
A  save  for  old  age 
orprovideforheallhy 
middle  age,  you  can 
rot  find  a  more  coii' 
servative  or  a  mote 
rcasonableinvestmeiiltha.n 
we  have  to  offer — we  be- 
lieve   it    more    profitable 
than  life  insurance — safe 
as  city  real  estate,  yet  not 
as   costly — better    than  a 
savings  bank,  for  the   re- 
jiirn   is  greater. 

We  have  full  and  com- 
plete literature,  showing 
conclusive  facts,  logical  figures  and  defi- 
nite reference  of  good  character,  proving 
beyond  acy  doubt  that  our  propo.sitLon  is 
bona  fide,  certain  afid  profitable.  Our  book- 
lets give  "reasons"  and  anyone  who  can 
spare  from  $5  lo  ^25  a  month  can  provide 
for  old  age  and  protect  themselves  against 
the  ravages  of  lime,  the  chances  of  poverty 
and  the  misfortune  of  ill  health  by  securing 
a  competent  income  that  will  cover  all 
necessary  living  requirements. 

It    is    worth    your    time   to    ask    for  our 

booklets — do  this  to-day  in  justice  to  yoiu- 

f    future.       The    man     who     saves    most    is 

he     who    saves    pEOlttably.     The    demand 

for   rubber   can  never  be   fully  supplied — 

a  rubber  plantaCioii  is  more  hopeful  than  a 

gold  mine^ur  booklets  tell  you  the  facts 

that   have  taken  years  to  prove—write  for 

them  to-day, 

TtiHi  cmnjany  U  4l»i(ltit  inw  cnly  ft,™"  iti-irti,  «*ch  vne 
r^pf^seO'Eing  la  undivided  inieml  equivi3«n[  to  jn  ten  in  our 
Kulb^H:'  Uri.llijrd  *nd  PUnulion.  Our  bix^klcTs  tfill  prove  to 
you  ^^^^  'ivr  tfiirpa  in  Ihii  ijivejtriKnl.  \n'ui  foT  a1  the  ritr  of 
^aj  a  nioiHh,  will  biing  vsu,  Ke  fiiimiu.  an  ^vtmgt  diurn  of 
3^  jftr  mil,  on  ycriir  money  duiin>;  ihe  ptriiid  ot  scvtn  yttn 
s„(I  an  jnnuil  Inojme  ivi  *i.joo  far  liJe.  T1iii  inv»BtB«nC 
Egj^mrfs  lloDlulely  (liw  aafvEy  oi  your  future.  T^hr  nuD  or 
HForun  Willi  uwni  fire  iliatis  in  nurrubbcr  pUnuliuii  iniiapical 
J^f  xico  >]e«d  havt  tid  tent  of  old  ^g^,  no-  doublft  aho,>t  lltneaA, 
fio  am  mir  ansveiit  lor  fltin  vrara — you  nc  »le — »bioluic1y 
and  cerl«in1»— otir  baskUu  will  piofB  Iheie  mtemenU— wllie 
|o(  llian  m-itay. 

Conservative  Rubber   Production  Co. 

929  Parroll  Building.  San  rrsnclaco.  Caliromi4 


.INTEIIST] 

but  pay  a  v«ry 
small  Interest  return. 
They  are  safe  but 
unprofitable  Invest- 
ments. 


STMENTS 


solutely 


safe  offer  an 
'Wn)  unusual  inter* 

est  retura  lo 
offset  the  Increased 
risk.  They  are  profit- 
able but  unsafe  Invest- 
ments. 

AWELL  BALANCED 


^ESTME 

Offersthehltjh- 
■  cst    and    moat 

liberal  Interest 
return    consistent    with 
lute    safety. 


abso- 


An  Unusual  Iiwestment 

we  now  pffer,  of  lite  hig^hest  legal  aiiil  finaE- 
cial  standing,  with  liberal  iutertst  ret-urn. 

An  entire  issue  of  First  Mortgage  Railroad 
Gold  Bonds,  purchased  lor  our  own  account, 
diceicl  fiotu  the  company. 

We  offer  these  Boniisivlth  our  highest  en- 
doTsemcnt,  at  an  extremely  attractive  price. 

Full  data  and  quotations  on  request. 


A.  N.  CHANDLER  A.  CO. 

BANKERS 
111     BROADWAY,    NEW    YORK. 

AND 
THE  BOURSE.  PHILADELPHIA. 


Our  booklet. "  Hints  and  Hdn  to  lamton,''  li  s  tniiy 
i)i  invotniinils  well  nurlli  reading.  Il  mty  be  had  by 
rfi'-ff  jrour  name  and  addics,  which,  ftit  conimicDcc, 
mi7  be  (frieien  on  Ibe  marein  al  titia  ittge  utd  nailed  In  ua. 


In  vrittoff  to  Rdvcrtiiera  ptnue  mtnti&ii  Tag  Wcib.i.d's  VJci*.«> 


WORLD*S    WORK    ADVERTISE 


It  Will  Cost  You  Only  a  Ti 
Dollars  a  Month  to  Secu 
Profitable    PartrvershJ 
in  Qc  Solid,  High-Cla^l 
Money -Making    Enterprii 


IF  you  are  aWc  and  willing:  to 
save  a  dollar  or  a  few  dollars  a 
month,  and  want  to  put  your 
money  where  it  will  be  absolutely 
safe  and  bring  you  big,  sure,  regular 
returns^  then  this  talk  will  interest 
you. 

Now,  don't  get  us  confused  with 
the  people  who  offer  speculative 
investments  which  proinise  to  pay 
big  dividends  some  lime  in  the 
future.  We  have  nothing  to  offer 
that  does  not  absolutely  exist  to- 
day. We  present  faCtS— not  theory 
— and    can    furnish    overwhelming 

proof. 

We  offer  you  an  opportunity  to 
put  $10  (payable  $1  a  month)  or 
more  into  a  high-class,  solid  busi- 
ness which  is  now  earning  over  15 
per  cent,  net  proflt,  and  which  is 


practically  sure  to  earn 
profit  from  now  on  than  it] 
fore  has  earned. 

The  Company  has  been  c( 
as  a  close  corporation  ani 
the  first  time  that  stock 
been  offered  to  the  public. 

There   arc  just  two    rei 
offering    to    the    public 
amount  of  stock.     First,  t< 
capital    for    quickly    can 
plans    for    extending   the 
which  are  sure  to  work 
results.    Second,  to  secur^ 
operation    of    a    number 
stockholders  by  getting  th( 
cially  interested  in  the  bus 

We  feel  sure  that  those 
advantage  of  this  opportui 
to  secure  an  interest  in 
pany  will  share  in  profits. 


In  writirp  i<,  advtttisen  pli^&^v  nicolbn  Ths  Wohlu's  Woks 
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even  for  an  old  money- 
business  like  this  one. 
not  mere  guess  WOrk  or 
We  know  the  earning 
of  the  business  by  its  past 
cnls  and  its  present  con- 
Thc 

idend 
due 

y    1st 

ic     we 

plytry- 

(cl  you 

bsted 

h    to 

par- 

con- 

this 

k.  We 

want 

I  think 

^ng  a 

dollar 

busi- 

htil  we 

u  irrefutable  proof  that  the 

is  safe  and  profitable  and 

se  who  put  money  into  it 

making  one  of  the  best  in- 


investmcnts  that  possibly  could  be 
made. 

This  is  our  request:  Send  us  a  postal 
card  lo-day  saying  simply,  "Send 
me  details  of  the  business  proposi- 
tion  advertised  in  THE  World's 

Work."  If 
you  will  do 
thiSj  we  will 
send  you  a 
complimen- 
tary copy  of 
our  new 

BOOK  of 
MONEY- 
MAKING 
ADVICE 

This    book 

is  not  an  ad- 
vertisement 
of  an  invest- 
ment—simply 
abookof  gen- 
eral informa- 
tion of  very 
great  interest 
to  any  body 
who  is  in  a  position  to  save  a  dollar 
or  a  few  dollars  a  month.  Free  to 
readers  of  The  World'sWork  who 
reply  to  this  announcement  BOW. 


ELLS     ^     CO  RB  I  N 

;  Land   Title    Building  PHILADELPHIA 


L 


In  wnUnu  I-.  adveniwre  iilcaw  m'ntmn  Tmk  Wosl[)s  Wohb 


^^^^^^^^^^^^pp       ^^w 
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NO  MORE  EXfLE 

FORCONSUMPTIVES. 

T!i#  pncouraKins  newa  r^cenlly  chron- 
icled In  the  rlailv  (jresa  In  reference  lo  in^ 
I  mill  In  Lion  lri!Utmpjit  for  TubPTfulosls  i.i 
causiiMj  widespread  dlscuBSlon.  aniOTlf 
nhvFiclans.  It  la  known  as  iho-  Benson, 
lipr  [roatmeni.  and  was  orlghioilv  ussil 
(n  St.  Louis.  BubBeauenily,  pxperHn-rnifl 
mere-  corijiicted  on  a  chai-liabic  hasls  In 
ihe  ten^niptit  dl^tclctn  ol  N«w  York  city. 
a.fjionir  ihp  poor  ppoplp,  whpr*  coTisumii- 
ilfn  i-i  SP<TJ  it  Its  ivfirst.  A^tPi  expfrl- 
m-ontrn-n;  during  ITic.  ipasl  venr  undtr  the 
^vini-rvlslon  of  a  membpr  of  Ihe  cliy  twara 
ftf  hfalih.  It  hHa  tr^^en  cJiown  that  out  of 
KfTM!  hUTidrpd  cases  over  S5  oer  cent  were 
sucei's'iriillv  treated— a  rei^atd  B.hlch  Is  re- 
markable con"ti3erliiK  the  advpr.-'e  condl- 
nnn5  HurmurfllriK-the  patients.  Th*  IrMl- 
Ti^PHl  ConplsLr^  of  an  Instrurn^rit.  or  nebii- 
Hainx  .-tHDaraHia.  by  which  vnrlous  heal- 
!ne  .-ina  anllseudie  oils  el's  transposea  (nt^i 
Tir^dlcotca  air  and  breatfifd  Into  I  ha 
liinc-s.  Thill  di-5trova  tha  ttiborrle  baell;[ 
wlllinllt  Irritation  lo  the  psllent,  h^nU 
ilio  nffipicled  lum;  I1s.-!ije,  and  allows  nature 
lo  comnlct"-  tlie  cur*. 

A  movcm'^Til  ts  now  on  foot  to  cslabllxn 
1  sanlt.-irlum  In  the  vicinity  of  at.  Loula. 
*hpre  thii  treatment  will  be  used  fxtln- 
Rl-vi'lv.  bu"  those  v.-lii>  iirefcrvKn  purcliasi 
ih&  Inatnimenl  with  proper  remedies  and 
■lae  It  In  thflr  hotne*,  lliu.'i  .ivoldlnsr  ih- 
ner-BSRliv  of  leaving  Ihe  family  cli-cle^tl 
ti;iW  bofrK  a.  well-understood  fact  Ihnt 
rtsnaumnifun  Is  riirobic  In  any  clltnalH  un- 
dpr  nro'^e^  Irratmenl. 

In  the  offlcQ  of  tbti  Beneoniicr  EanJ- 
tjtlum  Co..  SI*  Granite  block.  St.  LouW, 
eevpral  ltlStfUaiCi:la  ,Tte  on  exhibition  fof 
1  he-  Duro-jse  of  demonBtmtliiE  the  irent' 
m^nl.  p.nd  the  ortvfcseldn  and  Ihp  public 
are  Invited  to  c.-ill  or  wrlle  and  inves-tl- 
Bito  the  Irfalmciil  and  procure  i?opl¥B  of 
■Srscrlotlvc  booklists  and  paTnphlotH-  It 
ban  loriK  been  malntalnecl  that  It  a  germi- 
pidi;  cotild  iip  InhnlPd  wlilioui  harsh  pf- 
fpri,  li  would  be  Ihe  lde:il  trcatmpiit  for 
nulmoniirv  TuborculoRls.  hpTiC'i'  tho  rnedj- 
rnl  fraleriiUv  Is  much.  Interested  In  le. 
ci'nt  dPVprciDTnpnts  and  resulls.  The  medl- 
esl  Imii-nalfj  are  favorably  commetitltiir 
or.  ib-e  13^'nsonlzer  Irealmcnt.  and  It  would 
np^m  Hint  at  List  a  weuport  ha.?  b»en 
fo-nnd  with  which  lo  BUCCPssfuUy  combat 
the  "Creel  White  Plasu'e." 


\ 


Fmrt  t>u  SI.  Lm.li  Gl^-Dimxrat,  Srfl.  rS,  liKi. 

The  succc**  of  thf  Bensonizer  ireatment 
entitles,  it  to  rigid  inr«siigalion.  To  ihow 
who  are  inivrc^teil  (all  tlrtails  iviil  be  eIvch 
ot  ihe  et|ierinicnts  in  New  York  Cily,  to- 
gcihrrwiih  copies  of  articici  fronn  llic  daily 
ptc«s  aniJ  the  nLcdlcal  joutnab.  In  hn, 
everything  will  be  done  lo  show  what  the 
Bcniu'tti^irr  (reat'iienl  is  and  ho*  it  ac«im- 
piinhej  iraiills.  Where  sufferers  are  in  charpc 
o(  a  physician,  we  viXW  corTcspoi»d  direct 
with  the  taitef-  Many  physicians  are  now 
giving  ilie  tteatment,  and  thoie  who  are  not 
actually  tamiliar  with  it  recognize  and  en- 
dorse Its  principles, — which  fact  mates  ii 
easier  in  a  E'cal  many  caisea  (or  u»  lo  deal 
with  the  physicisri  direct.  Pwcniitive  boot. 
lets  anJ  liieialure  (jec  on  >enii*»i. 

Bensonizer   Sanitarium   Co., 

Dr.  K    I..  Puirv.,  IPliysinjn  in  c:hiri."e. 
S14    Granite    BIncJi,    St.   Louis,    U.   S.   A, 


Body  Builder  and  Strength  Creator 


For  Old  People,  liz^. 

Weak,  Run-down  Per50tiSi  and  aFter  Sickness 

Tta?  latest  ■[°prflvfm«nta^<i]il'lAAliLOQe<dc-acl  live: oil 
aadfiiiulsiant.  D?Iiciou(ly  palatable  <t  ill  muob». 

Fur  nle  Bit  TSE  L«a4l(1B  Dniff  Qturn  In  S^vrr  Plnob 

EsrliiiLlw  /^BrnfvBld-nluOnt-  IkroEElXIa  k  Ptuvc 

C^BSnEK  KENT  *i  CO..  CniclnlBU.  Boaloa,  Ka^ 


THK  KISS  OF  GOLD 

Ya«*  G»n>  tfat  U**-Fi^«l 

"ThB  Kiaeof  Gold"  Is  titn  naianetitlaof  «  valaiible 
liitlp  bcji>tU.C«boot  thubiKHuldoiinwof  tbp  Wnt. 
Ii  T*11a  —  How  to  invest  yonr  in-Qnt»T  ^u  ntiiiiu^ 
•tiicliM  fmr  proCt;  of  mine*  CriBi  h>v<>  [mid  fahDliiun 
diviitr-oilp;  wl.iy  rnibinEntorbdi^rDnDeri^d  lo  Tbu  pnt*- 
lir;  iif  runt  tijrUjiir.B  fr-ijn  Bmiill  laTeBlmeal«:  |bip 
One  Ilwu^itij  Dolbrs  n.»ie  a  MIIIIm. 

Wpirnnt  TOTT  to  liBTiailtoljy  "-if  "Thfe 
Kinsnr  Lrnld"  -  Write  t(>da]t,Biic[D«iQg 
2o  filBiii[)  tu  pBf  puttfl^n. 

Southwestern  Securities  Co. 

MJ  W.  W.  nollnun  BitlMiaic 
LoaAnrele*.  Calllomfa 


lOO.OOO  BOOKS 


J 


Then  UF  9t  l««i  h»-  faqn-lnd  <b*rtt>i4  tHrvwl   bf-tlt   hmJt  .>«liWH. 

flfii-V  In  P'lriT  Lji  Aiutu  ,1  Ah  I  L  l;I  m  I  nrilsn!  Js.  (  J..  »|  -  k  Tn  -  .-. 
Idllt'HS,  Afr  you  A  l|-~,k  I  rhri,  KHI  I  «  ..U  J  ^  ..K  ]i|.-  I..  <  ^  ^F  Lr- |„  |  ^ 
L-hj^« /nrvkafaa  Dl  rliL-^e  Ui'L^  pl  wk>ii-«l<<  ^1'^  f  i  t'-i  "  !■  l^.,-»- 
ikiMn  -ina^ntpfror  ■<>-  la  kV  prr  rrmi.  4}yrm'mu\  |;  i.  '|.  «  .-i  v  llv 
■I  rui  wr  nil!  m-Til  ynu  full  |>4rl»i.ij4m  ufrmi  n-lmlf  i-j^  .iLvtrj  ^m,^  ^,^ 
Tit  I'llflH  EJbrKrr  fttiBtliilmi  vm  tfirt^snitpO  iii  iS^  .^.t  t^.  .„„ 
|a50.nrH>  tai'iT*!— ic*  „](  *:oiniii-r^  liil  Auen,  Irt.     U  l«    k^irv^lv  htt«..<l»>^ 

.ril<><4*     fi**"  m»*|4rti  t,n4  \v^r<^  h*4^  r'tni-i-  ■        .  .   :„   <i,,   r.  , 
MM'^  cicrrlnt.'  ^'»  ^^^  1^*'^  Invcr  irb-^  or.  k' 

I  qiinrt Anient.     S^lH^nial  S^le  Lhf  KiX  iiCbolht 

i-ffi*tif^Jn*  In  fE)^  ISbrary  boo^c  H  tHwitint*    ra  'if^ili^    if]    fl-,  i.j|  ^^  J 

ii.i  75  |vic«^nt.)  ind  oki  !_«(«  Annual  Kulb^w  ^^malccBt  %jl  ^^  lv<J 

t  Hi'  IV-J  r>.t    rxr»i4  ■-Iklr.L  '-ir>'l.  ^.^  l^tf^  liB  j 


Im  writing  lo  ad^-irtiMTs  T^kuc  metiliors  Tbs  WoftM>*«  WOMX 
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You  may  be  on  the  road  to 
abiding  health   if  you  will 
read    this    announcement 
and  act  to-day 

Whether  young  or  old— whether  man 
or  woma-n — if  j'oti  really  waiU  |o  be 
perfiflly  well — if  you  wane  to  know  the 
joy  of  abounditig  strength — if  you  would 
like  to  wake  up  every  morning  eager 
for  the  day's  work  and  go  to  bed  al 
night  contented — to  sleep  soundly — it 
you  want  thi^  perfect  health  we  can 
tell  you  how  to  secure  it. 

Not  by  drugs  or  medicines,  but  by  a 
sane,  satisfying  system  of  living,  eating 
and  sleeping,  which  has  been  perfected 
after  thirty  years  of  research  and  exper- 
iment at  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium — 
the  most  successful  health  institution 
in  the  world. 

Tell  utk  Iben  if  yo-u  a.Te  ailing — or  if  in  good 
heallli  and  ni&h  to  lemain  %o.  ImX.  us  send  you 
our  liooli.  It  ia  very  interesting,  Tke  life  it 
recomtnendi  b  for  Ike  kamt,  and  will  not  «![»■ 
turb  one  essentiAl  delAil  of  your  daily  rautine. 

Nowhere  else  aie  so  many  special  isCa  study  in  g 
ihu  one  thing  ^alone-^liow  to  get  veil  ard  how 
to  xt^y  well.  No  orga.rkization  anywheri:  hia 
l>een  so  successful.  N'On«  other  ia  :in  near  the 
truth.  And  the  l>a-'iis  of  all  this  ia  right  foud  — 
Tight  living— kee]Hng  the  stuniaLli  right. 


All   Itiis    re   elpliin   in   iiur  b-jrjii.     F^ii|rl«in  t Inrly— I'lg- 

iealiy  —  initTfi'ingl)'  — *u   iliai 

you   xaxs   Mndtrttand  tw^v   t'l 

apply  it  to  your  obn  life  \i\  y<iur 

cum  bomp.     Isn't  it  wrlh  i\it 

mere  tffi 

to  koaw.'     Won't  yiu 

our  book  lo.iliy  >    Addr'i   Tl>r 

Bjtilt    Creek    SaniuriuDi  Oi.. 

Lid.,    D(pt.     C— ij.    hiiilt 

Cr*ck,  Michigan. 


tme.     Isn't  it  wrlh  i\it       >' 
9ur1  tA  writingu';  viEn;>ty    f 
w?     Won't  yju  jtk   t'jr   * 


Id  vritinic  Uj  aAvtnucn  pl«aM  mMtioa  Tvb  WoaU(*i  Won 
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Balsam 
San  it  issue 


the   new 


toilet  paper 

AnuaUy  treated  vvilli  fragrant 


Canada  Balsam.  Antiseplic  and 

liedliiig.     Sealed  in   diisL-proof 

pasteboard  boxes — keeps  clean  and  safe. 

,  15c.  a-tid  25c,  loHs.     Aluo  flat  packages.     We  will  send 

50  sheets  free  upon   request 

Aticiiryin^.wn-i'll  pnrfcrSanlllnBiiiraljavrsIl  oLlitr  U:\kf  lultcri.  G(l  II  1)1  imn 
dealer,  "r  if  lie  tan'i  iuti>lr  !"■"«  Ktid  u!  Si  nnd  "■^  will  aire  iliji  v-'iii  RciSl  -cril. 
Ill  rlnnlliwiut:!  wiiliniii  dhintc  iiir  d«)Wi;Ty,  ativ-Alicn  in  il»  Uiilicd  .^UU'  'tr 


M*»(jF(ltrMBBtl    OHIV    HT 


716  QLetiwood  Avenue,   Philadelphia 

I  ifSte  huildinei,  [jclnripj,  nlorei,  eit.ilnnild  nit  ilii 
Si;r.l|    P.iper    L.J.   Calilnrl   HItf-    impn.vwl    Hnyl 
t.''itp>nri).      More  uvinff  i?)iu    anir  vili'.^r 
luild-iuprr  lUtiire  Tiiadc. 

Wtiid  for  iaiont'^yi""'- 


Its  Constitutional  Treatment*  60,000  Cases.  22  Years' Success 


nniot-f*  ml 


fii  t^l-     FijrL.,Ve%.  SprtiW   "turtv 


njcJitv  "  In.] 


■  >crbi,rnM  A*-rhm4  ami   llzy   Pvacr  luEfncn      tii*  iiiii|#r  huw  wtaUli^  Cit  LnAumiial   yrm  trv,  >iitii  »il1probiiMy  noistT 

><'riniin''ni  trfrAt-wn.  ciecai  ThFi'u^h   *"i'   iHf1hn>l  of  DmCTrt'^nl.    |)otih>r  mJ  i]..By  ilil^  all  fou  tj]f  j^f,  (m  l*«ik  BenULln  "P-  ^-.t^yr-l       ^Li  >«~j. 

Il      K  iL  lL«        recorts  iifiaAJlr  lnler«lUff.4>a-     Addret*      P*       HAROLD      HAYES.       ButfAlOi       Na      Y 


r)^\lGCfi4V£ 


ABSOLUTE  CURE 
HOME  TREATMENT 

No  suffering,   no  deCenlion  from  hosiness.  no 
harmful  eflecls, 

TRIAL  SAMPLE  FREE 


DRUG.  LIQUOR 

and  CIGARETTE  HABITS 

We  cure  and  cure  forcvipr  llie  craving  for  mor 
phine,  cocaine,  opium,  liquor  and  lobjcco,  and 
restore  the  syslera  lo  h'CaJtb  and  siienjiih.  Onj 
remedy  has  been  tested  conlinuou^iy   fni  m«n;r 

yeai^  byonr  associate  pliyaicians  in   thel(  niivali: 
practice.     We  can  refer  you  by  IcIkt  oi  xn  per 
soil  lo  men  ».d6  women  who  will  gladly  tell  t^hcit 
happy  experience  «iiii  our-tiealment. 

PEHD  rtrn  nooKLBT.    Onrli'ttrnan'l  rriunMn 
Bont  HKhuutauroiiUidt' marks     i'rJvuf.i  ■■  c<nm|.rMfv 

DRUG   CRAVE  CRUSADE 

111  Harrford  Building.  41  Union  Sq..  N«w  York 


Jn  writing  to  ibdvtrLiscrv  pldLBc  mention  T&m  Wobld'a  Wokk 
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1877.       No  Now  Discovery        iws. 

Cm  offer  more  hope  in   cases  of 


Than  exisis  today  b^our  method 

Without  the  Use  of  the  Knife. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium. 

'~MieDiiIy  Injtllutlon  In  Ihc  world  where  cancer  and 
~%aDion  Ijbtx  arc  icccsiiblc)  are  pcraiBnentl^  cured. 

Z>cu:rlbe  )>Dur  case  ind  ve  vlll  mill  lh«  moil  com' 
VIcK  InlDrmillon  ever  publiihcd  on  <hc  lublerl  al 
mnccr,  ind  vtll  [Ivc  ■□  aplnlon  ■■  lo  whtl  wf  cm 
.-ecomplivh  for  you,  AhL  ^T'^u''  ''mllf  p!h^«JcitTi  to 
laitiili(ile.      He  will  be  cMeniined  ■■  our  (ueil- 

tlrj.  W.  E*  Brown  &  Son,  Nartli  Adams,  Mass. 


Warm  Shampoos  with 

And  light  dressings  of  Cuticura, 
ihe  greai  Skin  Cure  and  sweetest 
of  emollients,  stop  falling  hair, 
remove  crusts,  scales,  and  dain- 
druff,  destroy  hair  parasites, 
sooihe  irritated,  itching  surfaces, 
stimulate  the  hair  follicles, 
loosen  the  scalp  skin,  supply  the 
roots  with  energy  and  nourish' 
mont,  and  make  the  hair  ©-ovv 
upon  a  sweet,  wholesome, 
healthy  scalp,  when  all  else  fails. 

BsM  Ihiuugtiiml  llm  nurlil,  I'oucrDntB  k  CJirui,  Coiy-t 

Bolt  pToni,  uriiluD-  ^ 

ar  UiOlvl  Vrn,  "  llair  lo  Can  iQi  ibe  llili  RUd  MLUa- 


In  wniiiia  III  a'K'LTii'=JTS!  please  menlirai  The  Wom-O's  "Wcw 


You  Like  "A  Square  Deal"! 

Of  late  much  has  been  printed  and  said  about 


LD*S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


Town  Topics 


It   has   had   abundant   blame   laid   at  its    door.    But — 
Its  chiefest  fault  is— Courage. 
Its  chiefest  crime— Telling  the  Truth. 
Its  loudest  detractors  are  those  who  have  NOT  read  ft. 

^JSvTJr^^B^T^^cr.c.WHY  NOT  LEARN  THE  TRUTH  FOR  YOURSELF?. 

READ  "Town  Topics" 

DONT  CONDEMN   IT   WITHOUT   A  HEARING  I 

Will  you  not  be  fair  ?     Will  you  not  give  it  "  a  square  deal  "  1 

Will  you  not  buy  a  copy,  read  it,  and  then  judge  it  ? 

Or — lietter  still — will  you  make  a  trial  subscription  at  less  than  half  the 
regular  price  ?  Send  a  Dollar  bill,  or  a  Dollar  money  order,  or  a  Dollar  cheque 
and  receive  FREE  until  Harch,  1W6,  TOWN  TOPICS,  including  its  FAMOUS 
HOLIDAY  NUMBER,  alone  well  worth  the  Dollar. 

What  Wilt  yott  Find  In  It  ? 

CRITICISM — Intelligent,  just,  bold,  honest,  without   fear  or  favor  of  or  to 

any  one. 

You  will  find  discussed  in  it,  freely  and  truthfully,  the  DRAMA.  MUSIC. 
ART.  LITERATURE,  FASHIONS.  ATHLETICS,  AQUATICS.  RACING. 
HUNTING.  POLITICS.  ARMY  AND  NAVY  AFFAIRS. 

You  will  find  the  best  American  Society  viewed  with  truthful  but  coura- 
geous criticism  of  its  follies  and  foibles. 

You  will  find,  each  week,  the  brightest  short  story,  the  cleverest  pOClry 
and  the  sharpest  witticism. 

You  will  read  its  weekly  revi'SW  and  discussion  of  finance,  the  Stock  and 
other  markets,  the  excellence  of  which,  through  its  clearness,  thoroughness  and 
absolutely  honest  conviction,  has  made  for  TOWN  TOPICS*  FINANCIAL 
DEPARTMENT  an  enviable  reputation  in  the  commercial  and  banking  worid. 

In  a  word — in  the  weekly  issues  of  TOWN  TOPICS  you  will  find  so  wide 
a  field  covered  that  vou  will  confess  it  the  most  generally  Interesting;  weekly 
periodical  ever  published. 

Your  trial  subscription  will  mean  your  permanent  patronage. 

No  one  who  has  ever  read  a  dozen  consecutive  issues  of  TOWN  TOPICS 
has  failed  in  becoming  a  regular  reader.  The  proof  of  this  liesin  th«  tremendous 
and  widespread  circulation  it  has  attained. 

The  price  of  TOWN  TOPICS  is  lo  cents  per  copy— aS  pages — (Holiday 
Number — loo  pages — jj  cents).     $4.00  per  year  by  subscription. 

To  secure  its  examination  andtrialbyyou.it  will  be  sent  you  from  now  until 
March  1st,  1906 — ^za  issues,  including  Holiday  number,  value  $s.3S — for  $1.00. 

You  will  get  good  entertainment  for  the  winter's  evenine^. 
Address:    TONA/Psl    TOPICS,    -aBZ    RlftK    Ave.,    P«J«w    VorK 


In.  wiitina  to  mdvertiien  pleuc  racniitxi  THtWobU)*!  Woii. 


"'r'''TT17^JSii>S 


anion 


I 


» 


Edffed  to  entertairt  and.mform  every  fttember 
Qf  the  family "T'^very  week. 


» 


I 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 


Vn>a  cuts  out  and  aends  a.1  dtic«  thia  Blip  (or  tn«ntions  this  publication)  with 
®i.7S  for  The  Companion,  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  igo6  will  receive 

All  the  iunes  ol  The  Campanian  lor  Ibe   rcmaiaing  weeks   ol 

The  ThaDka^irini,  Cbriatmas  and  New  Year'i  Doitble  Nnmben. 
-    The  "  Minotem*!! "  Calea^lar  for  1906,  la  twelve  colan  and  {old. 

As  much  reading  in  the  year  as  wouid  RIl  twenty  octavo  volumes. 
$12,000  will  be  shared  equally  by  Bubacribcrs  getting  live  other  new  subacriptiona. 
Send  for  information,  1904  Announcement  and  free  Sample  Copies  of  the  paper. 


FREE 


THE  YOUtH*^  COMPAmON.  BOSTON,  MASS, 


I^Uijujii^Jj{j^ii^i-^jd|^^ 


v  .^.V  iHiiiitiimm^ii^ 


ia  wiiung  la  tivntiaer*  pUww  incntioa  THa  Wofcl.b'k  Nlovx. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  ADVERTISER 


MAGAZINE 

CLUBBING 


I  HAVE  SPECfAt  facilities  for 
furnishing  all  periodicals  by 
mail  direct  from  publishers  to  sub- 
scribtTs,  postpaid,  n.1  lowest  rates. 

28TH  YEAR  IW  BU5IHESS,  AND  THE 
LAHGEST  PERIOIUCAL  SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENCY  l^  THE  WORLD. 

52-Page  Catalogue 
FREE  on  (Request 

Contains  lowest  subscription  prices 
oa  several  thousand  puriodicals,  and 
is  by  far  llie  most  complete  magazine 
subscription     catalogue     published. 
Lists  twice  the  number  of  periodi- 
cals in  most  catalogues. 

LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  One  Year 
SATURDAY  EVENING  POST,  One  Year 

My  Price,  $2.50 


I  furnish  any  periodical  published 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  my 
plan  will  save  you  money. 

Write  for  Icrms  to  local  agents  to-day. 

Any   one    may  act  as  agent  and 
solicit    subscriptions    from    his  or 
I  her    friends    and    acquaintances. 
A    postal   card    brings   catalogue. 

FEW  SBBSCRiniOlt  OFFIR  FOR 

The  YOUTH'S  Companion 

ETcry  Hew  Sutwcrlbcr  wltortmlti 
At  once  $1.75  to  W.  H.  Moore. 
Brockport,   n.  T.,  will  recdTe: 

FREE    '^"   "*'   »»<■«!<  oi  The  Com- 
—  panian  for  x\\r  remaining  tverk^ 

ol  1905,  (nine  ejtira  nunibcn)  tht  Tliank*' 
givinjT.  Christmas  and  Ncvt  Vear's  Doulilt 
numben;  llie  Companion'abcautiliil  "Min- 
utemen"' Calendar  Etrc   1906,  in   12  colon 
and  K'^liJ.  ^^^   the  Vvufh's  Companion   (or 
53  Kceki   df    1W)6— a    library  ct  tfit    h«i 
leading   for   every   member   of    the   lamily. 


>V.  H.MOORE 


No.  50  Moore  Building 


BRO  C  KPO  RT 


N  .  Y 


In  irritinK  U  ftdvcrtUen  pliusc  mmUon  Tnn  Wort-p's  Weikk 


In  thit  dc^artmftit  "ill  hi:  included  all  the  thinK*  l^"'  "W  in  ih*  IwndUnj!  ind  connrol  a1  buaintfia  in 
thf  oilier       Thf  |jP»hli-"Hh*fS.  '^hilr    equapt'ihf:    iheif    h^w    bu-Lldm^.    liivr   itc^jU^red  fitLii:h   u-fcful  injur nuintn 

4L]ji|  lii'iJ  III  Tub   WoiiLi/^  \VMHk:  iFiiJpr&.     Adilrru 

Bualncu   Helps  [»cpu,   CtaubloUy,  (*«se  &   ^->  133  Eul   IQUi  Atrcct,  N.  Y. 


REAL  MAIL 
SERVICE 

Your  ollicc  ellieiency  Is 
delennined  by  yonr  "mail" 
i.  e..  the  way  yonr  Brains 
are  put  ttiroagh  yonr  Type- 
writer. II  yofl  lac)(  eilher, 
tiie  olticr's  small  valae.  Ttic 
best  commercial  brains  id 
the  world  liave  decided  Ihe 

VISIBLE 
WRITING 

Underwood 
Typewriter 


does  the  best  ivork 
Id  the  siiorlestUme 


UNDEKWOOD 

TYPewMrnEH  co_ 

2tl  Iroadwky.  New  York. 

Mmoua  lor  DM  ttllh  Um 
"Unll  Bwk-hrrplnii  SntcM" 


Three  Tliinos  Tliat  Sticl(! 


Glue.  Paste  and  Mucilage 

UetmiSOna  (lilliesivir* — purr,  *wcrl,  clcmi  ^i.  1  of 
Cull  »>IreiJ(;t)i  — arc  put  up  in  out  fBlrut  Pin 
TnbrB.  TIic  pin  plug  tBTI  be  pllllcil  OIll  nl  will.  All 
O'thirr  cDnluiDPiv,  fans  or  boUli^s.  became  giinimrid 
and  haid— unfit  to  use.  Here  ait  Ihcbcsl  iiiLlifsii-ps 
in  Hit  rcvol  utioikary  pin  lijL^c,  Simply  pi^l  I  gut  Ibc 
pin  anrl  apply.  No  biubli  uetTled— use  it  ilirect 
from  the  lulie  No  n-H.i»te,  no  soiliicif  uf  ii.niicls, 
cloth  tn  or  3iirrDiLi](iing4. 

If  DenniMin'9  udlieslves  aie  nut  for  «nlc  nt  your 
dralcr'a.  n  Pntcul  Pin  Tube  of  nliie, 
Pa'Ute  or  Miicila^  will  bt^   mailcti  on 

TCCe  l|]t  of  lu  CPIltH- 

flciiae  Qildrtsa  Uepl.  14  alourncar* 

9masQs 

IHANLFAiniBiNG  COHPAN^pT^  ^ 

Tlie  Tag  MaKera. 

B— "!■>  9*  ?ni=HlH  -t, 
Kialnrl.    l^dnhBHI. 

I1CHII7    ItHUac  M. 
CUcMcrv  I3H  Fnitlli  Ht. 
IM.  Liili. 
^1  >H<ii.  ait  SI. 


BUSINESS  CLOCKS 

ALL  business  men  sliould  have  a  f^d,  reliable  timepiece  in  their 
olfii;re— pne  that  will  keep  accurate  rime  without  ccmstant  atEention. 
Ttie  Prentiss  60-day  clock  iis  just  the  dock  for  this  purpose — it  retquiies 
winding  bui  once  in  sixty  days  and  keeps  perfect  time  throughout  its 
long  run.  The  Calendar  is  a  feature  in  itself  and  shows  the  correct 
date  day  after  day  without  re-setting.  Takes  care  of  the  unequal 
months  and  of  leap-year. 

Also  Frying-pan,  Pan/i,  M^tal  Tift,  Program,  Eieetric,  Sfwhrotiiud, 
and  fFaUhman'l  tfoch,  logfthrr  with  a  I'lrgf  Supply  of  all  kinJt  of  paper 
Jials  {or  lamt.  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  35. 

THE    PRENTISS   CLOCK    IMPROVEMENT  CO. 
[>ept.  3,  49  Dcy  Street,  New  Vork  City 


In  wrttinc  to  •dvcrtiMn  pleaie  mention  Tub  Woku>'«  Wcu 


( 

i 


'E  are  the  only  desk  makers  in 

ihe  country  entided  to  use  this  trade  mark. 
all  Gunn  desks. 

OUR  NEW  400  5ER1ES. 

No. ■400  (like  abovt  cut)  is  fitted  with  deep  drawer  arranged  with  itrtkal  fHin,^ 
equipment.  Card  index  drawer  with  cards,  drop  front  pigeon  hole  boxes.  The 
writing  bed  is  not  broken  by  the  typewriter,  which  disappears  in  a  dust-proof  coin- 
parimeDt.  No.  401  same  ais  No.  400  except  the  left  pedestal  is  all  drawers" — ro 
typewriter  shelf.  No.  402  same  as  No.  400  in  flat  lop  style.  No.  403  same  as  No. 
401  in  flat  top  style.  All  made  of  the  best  quartered  white  oak,  hand  nibbed 
and  highly  polished, 

aUINN  DESKS  are  made  in  two  bundr«]  and  fifty  styles.  (The  tower 
cut  shows  a  handsomely  carved  pattern  with  leather  top  which  is  only  one  of  a 
larger  assortment  than  any  other  maker  in  ihe  country  produces).  Our  desks 
are  made  in  all  woods  and  finishes,  fitted  with  the  Gunii  Time  Saving,  Drop 
Front,  Pigeon  Hole  Boses  and  many  special  and  practical  features  exclusive 
in  Gunn  Desks,  IE  you  want  to  buy  desks  of  any  kind  or  description  and  gel 
the  best  value  for  your  money,  buy  a  Gunn.  Gunn  Desks  and  Filing  Devices  are  on 
sale  at  the  leading  furniture  dealers  in  your  town  or  shipped  direct  from  the  factory. 

CompkU  64- page  uttalog 
mailetf free  on  request. 

Our  referetues.  ihe  User — 
Hu  Man  with  a  Gunn. 
Awartied  Gold  Mftial  ,it 
World's  Fair,  St.  Lottis. 

GUNN  FURNITURE  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  MICKICAN 


la  mitiiis  to  ■dvcftuer*  pieu*  mutioii  Tbb  World '■  Wore 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


'li-  l-i 


Two 

New  Catalogues 

From  the  prcw  of  The  Gtofce- 
Wernicke  Co.  are  cow  ttsdj  for 

distribution. 

No.  J -805.  <fcscribcs  ouf 
complete  line  of  filing  cabinets 
including'  nearly  iiity  different 
patterns  in  both  sectional  unit 
and  solid  coostruction. 

No.  J -905.  descHbes  the 
variota  supplies  which  we  also 
manufactiue  for  these  cabinets 
including  card  index  cards*  gfuid- 
cs,  TCttical  file  foldeis*  iadexes, 
transfer  cases,  etc 

These  two  catalogues  are 
fully  as  comprehensive  oi  any 
and  more  valuable  than  most 
text  books  on  the  subject  of 
modem  office  equipment.  CDpies 
mailed  free  on  request  together 
with  list  of  authorized  agents. 
Where  not  represented  we  ship 
filing  cahmets  on  approval  freight 
paid. 


^bc  Slct>c^Vcrt>ickc  Co, 


aNQNNATI. 

BRANCH  STORES  j— New  Yorfe,  Bcitoa,  Oiicigo. 


In  writuis  U>  >4v«rtiMn  Fle«se  mention.  Tub  World*!  Work. 


i 


When  the  Remington 
Typewriter  offers 

something  new  to  the 
public,  the  public 

know^s  without  being 
told  that  it's  some- 
thing good. 

NEW  MODELS  NOW  READY. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 
325-327  Broadway,  NewVork 

BRANCHeS  EVSRYWHBRS. 


TYPEWRITER! 


In  writing  to  a^v^rUBCTB  j,]euc  mention  Tff»  Wobi^'b  Wo» 
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BUSINESS     HELPS 


Thia  Complete 

Loose  Leaf 

Record 

Book 


FREE 


Expnu 

Prepaid 
for your 


APPROVAL 


200  Bond 
Sheet! 

5x8 


I 
I 


The 

Records  are 

Indexed  Alph&betically  and 

According  to  Date  at  the  SameTime 


MAY  WE  SEND  YOU  ONE  OF  THESE  SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY 
Outfils  for  inspection?  We  will  ship  it  by  express  all  charges  (uJly  prepaid. 
After  testing  it  thoroughly  for  ten  days  we  arc  confident  you  will  like  it  much 
belter  than  any  other  method,  and  be  glad  lo  mail  us  a  Dollar  in  full  pa>inen(. 
Should  you  d«cide  thai  it  is  not  worth  more  to  you  than  it  costs,  send  it  back 
at  our  eitpeilKt  Thousands  of  business  ukd  professional  men  aie  using  these  outfits, 
and  we  have  numerous  letters  horn  them  stating  that  our  methods  save  time,  money  and 
useless  work.  Check  the  forms  you  wish  to  try.  write  us  today  en  your  business 
stationery,  and  we  will  ship  the  (oHowiog  complete  outfit,  all  charges  prepaid,  to  any 
address  in  the  United  Stales. 


ONE  Complete  loose  leaf  BiNI>ER-C<iwnJ 

wilhlhr-  knf^  q'ls^ilyai  iiriiotlpd  buckrnm;  •die  5^i"hj|^, 
9f3<  ishIc,  Ij'i'  iKicLi  lillcd  wilh  Lieicd  Bood  Slkodi  uid 

ONE  COMPLETE  SET  TWENTY-nVE  (28)  AL- 
PHABF.TICAL  INDEX  SHEETS— WUhdurible  bin. 

prinlM  at  ucriK  Hitici. 


TWO  HUNDRED  (200)  PRINTED  RECORD 
SHE1ET5  —  -Sjje  fl"  wids  by  5"  hia^i  (your  c^ce  ot  fivt 
La^^tj  Ruling  or  any  of  th'C  Iccly  ^flrrFrl  Eocm.  |if^ 
hcl«vi)»  mfufic  ola  EncQuoLty  lintn  Innd  papct. 

TWENTVnVE  <2S>  PLAIN  MOVABLE  MEtAL 
MARKLERS  —  Fct  iiidriLin-u  ihc  rpcmdi  by  iLiia.  whbout 


LIST  OF  40  SPECIAL  PRINTED  FORMS  FURNISHED  WITH  THIS  OUTnT; 


TU--  I-lrr  Lfilarr  IltiiiiiatI 
Ci'nlyF  Rnipfl  Li*lTppr  furnii  fia.  IHC 
Bitn  IMblt  Led  EHr  FnmiiiNa.  11 7D 

piiCrLadnFFDmiiNii.  UT 

GnaliU  L«l|>r  Pcm>  Kd.  ILT  B 
AlTeriuinE  'tXinliu-l'  n  o-  <  W 

C«lDf  rmdUFUUD  Bio.  110 
Cii'UJ°[II>Il1.d«lB|>0,  Ifil 

C>^  Bodk  bl»l  BIwU  Kk  iH-un 

DfmtlNt'pi  Rtcudit  ffo,  lOT 


Fol],i^Di(niiC^il]«iii>ii.Bo.  Ull 

Ecwmstil  Snlol  Fanu  in-nOolon] 
HonHbold  £ipaiiaa  Uteorit  Hcl  IHI 
ItuUUiimt  AecnoBti  la.  123 
lamnum  Ottiiii  Bmirdi  Va,  IM 
IHiAfflAH  SvlltiLor'*  lUA-rdq  tia.  lU 
JoaiBid  JMBi  Sliinb  Mn.  L2«.ian 
lawTBl'  OdllMtloll  Dncki-l  ae.  1G7 
IibnqrIii<«iB(  »».  IBS 

VgaldilrTlatffiin'toElD,  121 
OcdiiiBacniifd  BlunltKBu.  ISO 


PUId  MrunjlBflti^'th  fur  Bcrmp  Sulk* 
f  ricv  Lul  Bluka  Xa,  laa 
PuthlLilicn  SnliarryUfln  U-(  Bd.  £1T 
FbyvldAjifl'  KfleofA  Ho- 14^ 
PoKbuiBC  A^HSU  VoFULi  ]l«.  ICT 
Pt^hcUt*  t^oAnaiar^UA  Hs.  UK 
Ouk^TillB  Riil«d  Pnrmf 
0^<^l'linSF^  OIkd  hi.  lOB 
UD[LtarinnB  Rpcrkved  [la.  Ill 
Bitll  EiUCf  B«T<ird>  Ho.  im 
Itveapil  nil  Elan  B-lun^i*  N^».  IDS 
Bal«au.0ll'ii  "  Fihllitw  Up  "  Wo.  1^ 
Buwk  t<a  Hand  nfi^pidff^,  113 
Vid]c1|' TLiun  abmu  Bn.  11» 


OUR  CATALOGUE  'MOORE'S  MODERN  METHODS*  .conuiiu  oiu!  honlnd  ind  Iwrnty-f^i  (I2B)  ugs 

of  vntuable  infonru-liDn  -on  BooLkfcirBna  wkJ.  Look  L.e«l  AccaiiellDd.     IllU-l^nLla  *pjdc9cnb*«  tlie  [Btty  {40>  JiAennt  latlUi 

lumuhed  «iih  da  .xfiL     MAY  WE  SEND  fT  TO  YOU  t 

JOHN  C.  MOORE  CORPORATION.  373  Stpne  Str*ct,  R9ch««t«r.  N.  V. 

MtkanDrBlsnli  Diii;ki,Ii»»  LoiTSlndsn.onicsStttloiKrT.    VaulltoonuiuiianiDNLI.  wUiJid«uu  ronr'r'inpnil.ta'lT' 


In  wiitiag  U  >dvertiien  pleue  nienUon  Tas  Woh-o's  Work 


t*^ 


BUSIN  ESS     H  ELPS 


New  Model  Comptomete 

Light  and  Uniform  Key  Touch. 


1 

t  none    I 


Its  Duplex  Key  Action  permits  of  a  single  stroke  touching  several  kej 
logclher  to  instantly  add  amounts  like  $4.35i  -$13.40,  etc.  We  have  what  noM 
other  has  ;  a  machine  operated  by  keys  only,  with  Perfect  Duplex.  NoiBelect 
OpefAtiQ<ii  UAifonn  Key  Action,  Dust-proof,  Light  T<iu<h,  Durability,  Reli- 
ability, Practicability.  All  the  really  valuable  features;  no  Impracticable 
Complications.  The  result  of  16  years  practical  eiiperience  in  ttac  maJcing  of 
r'\  naccbanical  calculators. 

Many  thousands  used   by  Accountants    and   Engineers   in    all   linct  of 
business.     Send  for  literature  and  Special  Trial  Offer. 
FELT  *  TARRANT    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,  51  to  56    ILLINOIS   STREET.   CHICAGO 


"O.K. 


WISHBURHE^S  PlIEKT 
"  P*PEfi 

FJISUNERS 


lif 


'  Pai^B    I. 


(fi--lir.l,  -l-jv  MlBTh'4t  >ffi  1* 
■It  lui'liiilvln^  HlHinuL  InJurT  Co  |1ir  paprr  »r 
Ky«ii*nvr,  nnA  It  «■■;  ta  m^plf  ■nil  r«- 
e.  Id' J  art  il*iv*  «iily  fur  i^f  in-l  t^ulrt  no 
ni4t-lii<iT  fur-  i-Hirtiair  Ihcn  aa  «r  Eaklb^  nKtni  aS.  aaiil 
ttirj  ■(**■>«  fvtrk- 

ta  teuton     PHw  MO  ^aaU  ■  hmxl   ^I^DO  p«r 
^•<W,     Uiil0  in  i^lJH.     ^t  111  tiiili>n«t^  itt  Tr^u 
i'y  ATuiiiCitciinvr.  [i^^ii^E  .V  ««w»^  |>EE|4L(1 
^■■tpli-    btiK,    ■ahDK«4,    tit    <*flwlib      JILus- 

JAMES  V.WASf1BURNE.Mrr, 

UIE.  OncKc  SI.  ,S^  rvuK.  ^.  Y. 


THE  LOCHE  ADJUSTABLE  TABLE 


PERFECT  SCRAP  BOOKS 

HDk  100 — V  *  ll~J*  p«*t;i,  hfcBlLgr  b«un4  ^t<fl  tt-f*t.    PHc*  It 

PERFECT  ART  PORTFOUO 

tai  iinnuunud  phmai  inil  qiFifi   picniiei.    Q  ■  il--|6  pocAco. 
■nton<»  binding.     PtIc*  T5  ceoH. 

Dui  pii(rlinrrllnilininToilitritilci»t>J  lint.  Ymnhiiiir  ukloc  . 
ieilna  ui  d'lcf^  on  ir-tctfiiot  price,  paiEplid-    Mpaif  bttk  if  bOC  ^Irtsrl. 

BASSINGEIL  MFG.  CO..  150  Nu»au  St..  Haw  Y«ffc 

Ei-cLuiIre  LiccDK  MW».  o(  Pciteci  Sirtii  BnoSi.  -'^' 


book  pTiHldd  aciE>'»run!if  Fof  wiliiot  i«cDid  ol  [t)(  [orrctpondin-i  dnrl 
feyc  rcilio"  I*"  ""'  P»E'.  ThouHTiJ"  i)»ilr  >■'*  thcni  wilh  conii.nilj  i 
(r*ilir.|  ddilftl       loirflcl.jot     lu    *I  w.      Ai*    rour    Iliiwnn.  or  trod 

i^iCiriuliiC.to  WARDS.  S7  Franklin  Street.  Boslait. 


What   is  Daus'  Tip-Top  :■ 


TO  PROVE  iJial  D.iij'  '■  TLp-Top  "  ib  1b(  be*! 

J  Ddsijn^ilcai  device  fur  making  100  copls-^from 

peh-wnllen  ind    50    Caplei    lri>m   lyiiclvri^Un 

'a\i  •iie,  wllhaul  depotlt.  i>n   (eo  (lOi 
dmy'  trial. 

rriL-f  tj  fe  Itn  ir.iJr  ftii-  ^e    nA-4 
fjuti  if/   ;j^  fitr  tfHi,,gr    WW    nCV 

The  Filix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co.,  "•■\1'*"?,Vu«?,*' "- 


IT  «ltawt  WITH 

roim  iiaiiAnT 
rrriri  axi  ankct 


On  Approval.  Freight  Paid  ISa«  $1.00  SiST"*  $1.75  fiSt, 

Sectional  Bookcasei 

ProziQunced  tfao  B«0t  by  If*  Thouvandfl  of  Vi 

Thv  LliilhI^t  rr>]i]  rfueB  uro  mode  andvr  -oor  ovn  ritf-ntpv  In  oqr  i 
fActfit).  HiLil  till'  tiJlirp  irnHliJdliiiii.  iH^itlit  dlri*ot  (o  tLiji  hLtiue  iDflj 
Tbiit  \n  Uii'  n-4iA^D  *«  raa  offup  cb^'iu  s-t  miii-Il  r^BMipHbli-  L«ncnL 
(^b^tfirkU  a  LkiEi'lalFov^  BAMlMial  UmibcAp^  f-ta  ari^  n^  b«l|>lA4  I 
ifihubcfulr^tlM^rimaat,  but  «jv  s'^Tryn^  un  brt  li  Jf  v-bi^  b  tlin«  an  J 
O'^  ba''*  iTv^'^'Q  »  w^B-il^Tf  uftun-^TW.    t>v  f  ^"li  n'p*-!  bo^b^-viBi 

Srotlact  of  je^mof  uuI'lTknlril  ■lionliikii.  t(i  ihLiv  otii-  Liti^or  niiBti 
:>.ii[-?  Fxttih  iH-H-^hiiL  biui  II  nnii-blDdl«Xi  djaVDCimrLiiv  tflaiia  dasr  «ad  li 
hiilJy  Quitbi^  in»eIId<;<ld(B4>«.b7^bpauLd  budt.  It.UtI  Mf  b, 

Afl  jtooJm  aoid  dtnct  from  trndorr  ««ti(f 
^.,i,,l^rTb*C,  J.  LUKDSTROM  MFG.  CK3^  Lt«U  P«II*.K.1C 

Id  WTitinff  to  *dveiti«eri  p-lease  mention  Taft  World's  Vp'osk 


BUSINESS     H  ELPS 


BRAIN  ■  BROKERS 


AReadyMafKet    --_. 
fOrMcn  of  Brains  ^^ 


ArtL  You  in    ^ 
the  MarKet? 


Never  before  in  BuiLnna  HJitaiy  hu  wch  a  high  Prcniium  been  offered  for  Men  who  can  DO 
thlngs-vrhoKNOW   HOW. 

Arc  you  liwkinE  for  an  opponunily  in  the  Business  world  ?  Trying  lo  silt  oul  of  the  maie 
of  buiine»  >  place  in  which  to  expand  iind  grow — la  BE  so'melh'ing  ? 

Your  Opportunity  Lies  Literally  at  Your  Feetl 

fjotn  coast  lo  coast  capital  it  eiying  for  Men.     Capital  ja  scckinE  BRAINS,    Wt  wani  Mtti! 
We  have  open  this  minute  3,GH2   position)  with  salarlct  rarging  from  JtiOO  to  J10,I100. 
If  jou  can  fil(  a  higher  po»iiiun  than  your  present  one.  write  lo  us  at  once,  giving  lull  paritr- 
jian  »  lo  your  experience  and  desires. 

iPROMPTNESS  is  not  HURR  Y. 


* 


EASTERN  OFFICES 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES.  Suite  ^6^.  |(r,B™d«»,  Nei.York 
PHILADELPHIA  QFflCE.  „c)i  PcnnirlraiiU  BuUdinK 
PllTSHUKO  0FnC£,jc,4P„»Buildi-ir 
EUROPEAN  OFFICE,  Londan.  F-njImnJ 


*  V   ^ 


WESTERN  OFFICES 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  ,ox,  KatilDid  Vmldit.* 
CLEVELAND  OFFICE,  (jl  WiHiarnimn  fiuililiHE 

ST.  LOUIS  orrrcE,,,  -  •-'-■-■'  ••  ••: 

MrNNEAPoLtSOFFl 


fi5  trFitiTiical  Huildini; 
CE.LoaD&TnialCiJ.  Bldg. 


We  have  just  iBsiied  a  new  catmlogue  wbicb  ia  replete  with  beautilul  illuauationa  and 
plana  ol  atnaciive  faome  librnriea. 

It  alao  dcsf^ribcB  new  units  which  wc  have  recently  added  to  our  line,  including  desk, 
cupboard,  roueic,  drawer,  tviMgiiint  and  table  tectiona,  besides  dearly  explaininf  cariain. 
mechanical  leatures  of  construction  and  liniah  that  influence  careful  buyers  to  purchase 
Sltfbt ^^rnieltc  ca»es — the  only  kind  equipped  with  non'binding  door  eqiLalizers. 

Bookcai«  unita  furnisbed  with  leaded  or  plain  glmM  doors,  ajid  in  whO'le  or  tbree-quaner 
length  aections. 

Name  ol  authorized  agent  in  your  city  mailed  on  request  for  catalogue.  Where  not  reptc- 
■ented,  we  ship  on  approval,  frei^bi  paid.    UnifoiTii  prices  everywhere.     Write  (or  catalogue  J  IDS' 

3l)C  9lobc^V^ri>tckcCa  Cincinnati 


8KANCH  STORES^  New  Y«[k,  Cluoiao,  BMian 


AaeaucB  in  ii-fr?ut  one  thcii»«nd  citica 


In  writins  to  advertisen  ple&se  mention  Ta>  Woaui't  Woaa 


i 


I 


This 

Simple  KeyDoara 

is  ihc  scrrel   oF  (he   Perfect    Work,   cose  o[  opcrnlion 
and  ihi:  abaolute  Bccuracy  □(  (he 

STANDARD 


T 


Adding  Mackinc 

19  keyi — Icai  than  one- 
number  on  old -sly  Ic 
anty    10     Kfu-rc   kcyp — 


(he 


HERE   are   just 
quarter       the 

mocnincB.       And    anty    10     K^u-rc 

1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-0 — oae     row     iiuieiid     of 

m«ny.      Ana   (nc   keys   Bre   right   in  Irpnt, 

nnldriil  position.      You   can   iMC  ihii   "Touch  S^-h- 


■em"  on  the  Slactdaril  as  easily  ea  on  a  Typewrtler. 

Now,  iew  kej'S  motti  less  parls..  less  weight  and 
ItiiB  co»t  than  other  machines. 

This  simphcity  aiso  Jncana  gi-cnler  Duraoility,  luck 
o[  Comphcalion,  and  in  consequence,  Jew  Rcpaira 
dunnfE  (he  lifp  of  tht?  mHchin?, 

Ypu  pey  ?E8500  £or  ih?  "SianJord" — about  hall 

v-hal    yog    used    to       >J^   ^    ^\  m^         pay      for      AJdinfl 

Mjichineii.  yet  it  ^  I  7%  ■  (loA"  perfectly 
alflheworkofthe  N' -■- <-'»^  oJJ-slyle  higher 
priced  kinds — at  much  greater  speed. 

The  Standard  is  con-vcnient,  too.  The  prinled 
rtmord  is  alwais  in  sight  as  you  sit  at  the  tuBchine — 
ovl  lucked  away  aanic  plnce  where  you  can't  gel  -at  it. 
And  there  if  no  carriage  (o  liFl  vt  adjusl. 

The  type  Tiever  touirKea  l:he  riljiKin  on  (he  SlAnd- 
l%rA.       That   RiebnA  figUtvA  always    elear-cut,   i3iBtlnct    nnd 

plain:  type  that  neuer  needs  cleaning. 

The  SiBndard  wilJ  do  everything  any  Adding  and 
ftecordins  Mnchine  ahould  do — and  will  do  it  belter, 
lluicker  snd  mare  accurately.      That  b  why 

The  Standard  S«ll.  It>«lf 
Jud  tiy  i1  nt  our  nrnk^ihai  ■  all  «v«  uk.  Simply  aty 
yoi'rc  inUfrJlni.  and  ve  U  put  loae  lighi  in  yaui  oflicB 
i/r\6-a3i  ■  jvrocnw  de  ab  obliaihui  on  joat  jun,  ind  vill 
^w  TDU  h<jw  lo  opcnM  il.  TKcn  utc  il  mj'Dur  iJuIt 
work  Bsd  VB  it  u'Ve  time  «nd  ra^KT.  Fieutv  how  nuch  ii 
doessB'vpyou^  dwn  ■■J'  'Takfi  U'  ov  'Laavc  i|' — tKal't  all, 

TKfi  Standard  Adding  Mactine  Co 

391  Sprinii  Arc  St,  Louu,  Mo, 
Inuk 


lAddwi 


Sum 


The  STANDARD  BRAND 
in  the  UNITED  STATES 

They  are  the  best  Stkel  Pen  that  ca.[)  be  made. 
Eachp-en  iscarctully  examined. before  packing. 
Their  repniition  has  been  national  sLncDiSfio. 
Tnelve  aamplea  (diS«r«ne  pitttemtt')  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  aii  centd  in  itaDip^. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 


349   BROADWAY, 


NEW  YORK. 


BALANCED 
GRAVITY 

f  OUMTAIH  PENS 

* i-  J- ^ 

The  Best  IN  THE  World 

ir  YDUR  DEALER  DOES  NOTURRY  THEM 
m\M  10  us  FOR  lUirSTRAHD  CA1AI06 


I&fiRizE  Pei  Company 

PATtNTEESX  MANUFACTURERS 
PHILADELPHIA.- PA. 


In  writiaa  W  advenucn  pkase  mtntUm  Tbb  World')  Wore 


BUSIN  ESS    HELPS 


Rare  wine  from  a  tin  cup  would 
lose  its  charm. 

Your  most  earnest  business 
argument  lacks  in  power  when 
written  on  poor  paper. 

©u  tsAMPSiiiiiiRiE  mm 

"Uok/or  th*  Wattr  Mark" 

is  good  paper.  We  do  not  say  it's 
the  best.  We  say  it  is  good^  and 
request  you  to  pass  comparative 
judgment. 


That  Old  Hahfsiiirk  Boin>  is  good  paper  for  com- 
mercial stationery  is  the  testimony  of  discriminating 
business  men — many  of  them  have  told  us  it  is  the  best. 

Prove  this  for  yourself — have  your  printer  show 
you  the  Old  Hahpshikk  Bond  Book  of  Specimens, 
or  better  still,  write  us  for  a  copy.  It  contains  sug- 
gestive specimens  of  letterheads  and  other 
business  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and 
engraved  on  the  white  and  fourteen  colors  of 
Old  Hahpshirk  Bond.  Piease  write  on  your 
present  letterhead. 


Hampshire    Paper    Company 

The  oalr  paper  tinkers  in  the  world  making  bond  paper  ex clusircl/ 

South     Hadley     Falls,    Massachusetts 


In  writing  to  Bdvcrtiien  pleftM  mention  Tn*  Woa;.p*a  Woh 


R^aise   Your    Ovt^n    Salary 


Lift  yiitirrtcUl  Move!  Go  fonvard  after  op- 
portunities! When  wishing,  W*h  fur  something 
wcjrth  wliilc  t-et  the  other  fellow  bemoan  his 
fate  and  quarrel  with  the  conditions,  but  as  for 
)-ou.  forget  the  things  that  are  hchind  and 
press  toward  the  gcial — the  goal  of  sclf-ma-'itery. 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


Raise  Your  Own  Income! 


A  business  transaction,  and.  particularly,  a 
sale,  reciuires  knowledge  of  yourself,  confidence 
in  yourself,  the  ((irce  of  your  personality — all 
&f  which  will  determine  whether  von  aci-ure  a. 
favcifoble  interview,  hcrtv  Inng  yOu  ivill  guataln 
attention,  to  what  extent  you  will  CrCfltC  in- 
terest and  bring  about  desire  with  an  accom- 
painying  resolution,  Insuring  Success. 

The  science  of  business,  the  science  uf  labor 
aad  the  scietite  of  life  are  all  based  upon  or- 
ganized laws,  truthsand  principleswhich  govern 
the  development  of  the  pcrsonahty  of  the  in- 
dividual.    The  Sheldon  Scliool  is  prepared  to 


teach  by  a  special  carreep>andence  Cotinea 
one  desiring  to  acr|yiri:  wealth,  ri^'hCJ  I 
honor,  tvg^thtr  with  the  capacity  to  «i 
them.  It  has  already  taught  nuiny  thcusai 
of  men  of  all  iigcs  and  from  all  walks  of  1 
They  have  increased  their  salaries  .ind  incon 

It  is  a  simple  and  easy  course  of  inOnicti 
Tciquiring    thnrough,    earnest    ind    stadli 

reading  of  the  Lessons,  If  we  really  dcSTt 
irtiprove,  the  best  thirtg  in  the  world  is  t«  II 
out  wherein  We  are  weak,  in  »vhat  we  An  lai 
ing,  what  our  mistakes  are.  Tlie  remedy 
easy  to  find  and  readily  applied  when  »t  hi 
lecogTi'Eed  chat  we  really  need  to  know  i» 
in  order  to  be  other  than  we  are. 

It  will  cost  you  two  cents  to  ask  lu 

our    literature,    but    this    \t-ill  be   the  only 
pense  attached.      It  will  be  :sent  with  |ife&5 
on  receipt  of  your  request. 


The  Sherdon  School,  (1690)  The  Republic,   Chic 


i 


How  A  South  Bend  Watch  Is 

Adjusted  To  Heat  And  C< 


DOES    NOT    VARY    ONE   SECOND    A   MONTH 


A  ilorti  luns  fasicT  in  winter  ihin  [i)  lurnmci,       ibcTC  wUl  be  ne  phce  ou  die  wliel  ^41  la  hc«itiw  lUa 


The  (wndjUirn  is  4  weighl  i-uspended  oil  a  wire 
wliicli  lU'insi  baclf  and  iri-nh  10  legiiUu  ihe  tliitk. 
If  foil  wini  ihe  clock  )□  lun  Liitei  you  niip  the 
wfighl,  and  lower  Ll  it  vuii  ileiire  il  Vigo  ilcnm. 

All  mctilt  ira  aiHccUd  by  heal  and  cold. 

When  il  im  cold  llw  [Kbdulum  wire  cmitract^,  or  dnwA  up,  irhieh 
ndlict  it  ■wing'  laiier-  When  il  Lt  hoi  il  ejL|Htids,  br^ine*  longer* 
and  iLe  clock  rum  ilowri. 

Clock  makin  avercomc  the  cUccIs  «l  hal  anA  cold  br  slicing  1 
Cube  o[  loercury  on  llle  wei^hl  ot  ih,:  prniSulum  KJ  lIlJE  wlltu  it  b 
CE>]d  Ihe  uncTcury  goes  I0  Ihe  bullaui  o-l  if)c  mbtf  and  wjxn  II  ia  hoL 
il  floe?  to  Ihe  lop,  TliU  A\wiys  liecpi  iJie  rpnler  ai  fcc-ighi  At  the 
nme  piia  and  avercomci  tbe  changei  cnidc  hy  the  tempmture. 

Tiuieid  ol  hiving  a  pendulum,  a  walth  li  prgddkd  wilb  a  balance 
wleel  lo  rtfjublc  Ihc  mfwemeni,  A  balanct  ivhcci  b  ^ffurted  by  beat 
■nd  cold  jiiBl  Ijict  9   pcnduluEti- 

In  (vrdei  lo  perfitlly  regalale  ihe  mnveiiiieni  of  the  waich  and  in. 
■oic  concei  lime  itie  ba'ince   »li«l    mkiai  t«  delicjtely  itdjluited  so 

SOUTH  BEND  WATCH  CO.,  Dept.  D.  SOUTH 


place, 

Tbi:i  ll  icalled  polos. 

All  waichu  are  Bit  Bdiuiied  to  ,uch  tdnditlaiw. 
coiiK  bul  ihe  wbttl  e»pand«.     The  •rv'kt  trbich 
kecpi  >liv  rim   frDV  getting  vidcr    in    lli.tl   d&TAtlw, 
Dllter  may.     -Cold  l,aji  tbe  rei'«cic  «tfcC1. 

The  lialnTice  irhMl  in  all  id}ii>i«]  South  Bcitd 
luch  condilions.     It  hat  1  ■mall  opening  in  ihe  rim  I 
when  11  eapjndg  il  ukra  u]i  Uc   open  (pace  andwtiirilll 
can  do  to  niihuu-l  bulging. 

No  idjuslcd  South  Bend  walcli  la  era  ttnt  oul  Mill  I 
ptilect  Umr^iio  chanite  ol  -eum  ■  lecund  a  iBOBIfc-%  ■  • 
nl  IneiiHE  ixiini  and  Ln  ai  iiealcr  al  too  deftM  HbhAM 
alui  VcFp  peiicci  tiiDe  in  every  poiilioa  anri  not 
jiin  Tcccivrd  on  railrond  tialni,  horadutk  rliHin  1 
We  guaranlee  tbcm  la  be  p'l^ccl  timr  V 

South  Brnd  walihn  arc  uild  only  by 
get  Iheiti  nowhere  elic.  11  »Diii  jcmlr 
hit  natDc  aod  wc  will  nta)]  yoa  m  bil 
WaidiM  Are  Madr," 


In  writins  to  *.dv«rtisei«  pleue  mention  Th«  Wohlo's  Wob^ 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


CQUR5E5QF 
INSTRUCTION 

J^GINEERING 

Ifecrricat 

Mechanical 

iDComoHve 

Stationary 

"Marine 

Munictcsl 

Railroad 

5  fru  cfurj! 


is  here  to-day. 

We  open  wide  the  galeway  lo 
advancement,  placing  al  your 
command  lesources  loi  x^-uapiQve- 
ment  possessed  by  no  olh«  corre- 
spondence school, 

THE  AMERICAN 

SCHOOL  OF 

CORRESPONDENCE 

is  the  only  school  able  to  offer  mail 
instruction  in  engineering  under  llic 
direction  of  the  regular  teachers  of  a 
lewdent  engineexing  college— tKoae 
who  preside  o-ver  tlie  laboratotiea 
and  teacK  the  classes  in  the  Armour 
Institute  of  Technology.  Il  is  the 
only  correspondence  school  whose 
instruction  counts  toward  entrance 
lo  resident  engineering  schools  and 
colleges.  Fill  out  and  mail  us  now 
the  following  coupon.  |t  may  prove 
the  turning  point  in  your  career — 
the  turning  from  a  life  of  obscure, 
ill-paid  drndgery  lo  a  lift  of  achieve- 
ment, promotion  and  uninterrupted 
prosperity. 


P      Nt'-CKtw^py  H~.' 


>Jv COURSES  OF 
fmSTRUCTIOH 


tvuALr>'i   moan,  r-av,  ~d«. 
COUPON— Cut  Dul  ud  nul  tc^lsv. 

Vhotr  nwd  FTK  200-l>agc   iianjhoolc  and 
fiarfitulan  tttmti  tourH  in-" ■....■-, 

jVjuif ^ ,.._..--.-__.__„,_„..,. 


SI.  an*  f/1.. 
Cilf. ,., 


-Stp:it 


Dq  niri  fill  lo  wtitc  to-isr.  Il  (oMi  you  lull^ni 
la  iiHiiiirr  I  neillKi  will  it  bciiiB'  ui  avmt  Eo  aiinov 
yH>u  \cjr  «IE  tin?  Ifi  •aienv.  Wc  rmpmy  do  Bgaita. 
All  mcncr  paid  by  ihc  Mudtnl  ij  UBrd  in  initrucrlirig 
iK-  «iJ™b.  Tuilion  I™  ».»  raoclmitr— liom  t  tO 
U[^ — u]4  nair  ^  pbkJ  in  snalL  noDihl)'  poyincnli. 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of  CORRESPDNDENCE 

AT 

ARMQUR  IMSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLaGV. 

tKICAGO,  ILL,  U,  S.  A. 


DRAWING  i 

Mechanical 
Perspective 
Architecture^ 
Tt  re  phony 
:  Tsleqraphtj 

NaHiemahcSj 

Textile 

Kdnufacturinij 

College 

PrcpBratorii 


\ 


4p  writioB  t«  #4vsriMi«n  pIcMc  meDtioii  Th>  Wobu'i  W(»c. 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


Simple 
Silver 
Science 


To  learn  It  at  our  expense, 
simpl/  send  your  address  on 
s  postal  for  triaJ  q«»p1lty. 


eLECTRo 
SiLICOS 


t  '3  gre^ileit  bri  lliancy.  least 
labor,  a.bsslvj1e  saJely  And  long 
life  [or  your  Silver.  At  Grwiors 
and  Druggists  everywhere. 

tHat  quintlly  I«r  the  asklnfl. 


ElMtrthSilieon  £i1v«r  Sosp 

for    wirhlns    "nd     polishing 
tjim^i^_2^  [  ^°'^  *niS  silver  h«a  tqual  merits. 
j^^_^^— /    15  cents  ptr  oike. 


"SiupoH,"  fO  Cliff  St.,  NcwVork. 


Seventeen  Cents  per  year  (or  One  Thou- 
sand Dollars  of  Life  Inauraiice  for  Fifteen 
Years  I  This  is  the  recorti  of  Policy  No. 
4j,964,  maturing  July  5  igot.  Particulars 
free  on  request. 

Pemn  Mutual  Life 


FRENCH— GERMAN— 

SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Spokfo,  Tuiihl,  uid  Muiiret  bj  Uu 

language:- 

PHONE 
METHOD 

Conibili*d  with 

The  Roaenlhal 

Common  S«nse 

Method  of 

Practical 

l^ln^ulBtry. 

T1>E  Lulriil  and  llc.l  U  ..rt  sTUt.  Blikord  H.  S^ralliBl 
rou   HEAR   THE    IIACT    PJIONUNCUTION   OF   S*CH  WORTl 
AP*P    PHRASE.      A  fc-v  n>inulri'  pjicitc^  tv-rr«l  ijrnrtl  d"J  ■'  *P *'^ 
iii4ftHnEi  EJtri,  I  TbJffrjU'EA  niiirrrT  of  ■roFit-efiiui^nir  French,  Clcr* 
■lan,  5t>aiiJ<h,  or  ItdMan.   Sr.A  f,.r  „,tim.mial,.  lotil,,.  mmJ  l,ii„. 

INTfilfNATIONAL  LANaUAOB-T^HOIME  HETnOD 

||4«    Mi'Ircpnlli    IIuIIJIhb,    IlmaJiF..,    anj    I -Alh  llL,  Kto    Vorli 


In  writing  in  advcrtisEfs  piMUe 


j4  Service  Departmeni 

A  service  department  has  been 
establibhed  in  connection  wiihi 
"Business  Helps,"  through  which 
the  readers  of  The  World's  Work 
will  be  supplied  free  with  informa- 
tion about  business  aids  or  office 
appliances  of  any  kind.  This  de- 
panment  aims  to  keep  informed  on 
the  latest  improvements  and  most 
modern  methods,  and  the  reader 
is  welcome  to  all  such  general  in- 
formation. Apply  to  business 
Helps  Department.  I>nL*BLF.liAt, 
Pagk  &  Company,  13J-137  East 
ifith   Street,  New   York.       n^       n< 

FOR   RKADEkS   OF 

THE   WORLD'S   IVORt 


we  AK£  SELLING 


K^Birr*  TflLilc  l^mpa. 
T,:l,:|'h(iDC4^  Cx^raulcie, 
FJtuUlL  Diw  Uilk 

•H.CK)  M«llt.>l  Batieitn. 

Ncixlc  iniJCaiiLlrlin, 
UvBiHiiH  u^t  MtilLtn 


a. a*   . 


•' 


UJili 


Print    Tonr    Ovn   Ciur 

circuldn,  C1C,  PrBu  %\^  Ami] I  ntn^tbi^aT  fm 
M.-ntynuket,  KiVfj,  All  e.By,  imnleil  rum  "' 
luclorv  V-'t  c^laiihcge  of  (iBviaea..  wyt ,  p*i.^i,  i*'J 
Tlil-.    I'KESS  CO.,         .  MF.R1I>I>>.  ti 


tJ  I  /~U  'ir      iL.: ;  a  wntniu,  n-e  .   ]  H*IM,  ik.,   4  Ktc"-  ' 

;ii«il«.   iHjc_-    1  'fffkUl  iTfiail,  Euc       I  .up  lad  >v 
Snxl   1'^'   l.>,KM   ,<r  "'  Kiiv-AL  SI  AH*  ALK'H  "—Vnt   finnr  ■!'..«■  ^ 

^H  ■  ru"'iH  ""III  «I  wi-iiiuiln  rvery  rtiiinl)  l»  latii.  I'lBi^'rf  1 
^B.  mhsi-nvlMii  hurTK«s.  I'oMEiuiii  ijpniiiiTiFiiL  l^ml  ••• 
^H.    (unit/ (.,r  (iKliI  ]i''»"n-     llHrnM.i-H  r.^llil~l-     AvpItU 


_  BUSINESSHELPS  | 

Business  Encyclopedia  Freel 


W        At  a  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars,  with  the  aid  of  twenty-seven 
business  experts,  we  have  compiled  the  only  real  Business  Man's 


Encyclopedia  in  exisc^nce.  We  have  clipped^  extracted,  preserved  business  data  froin  llioiisniids  of 
different  sources — from  magazines,  newspapers,  books,  correspondence  courses,  froin  acUial  business 
experience.  And  all  this  data  we  have  boiled  down,  classified,  arrattged  and  indexed  intn  one 
complete  business  Biitannica. 

Know 


When  one  bocik  deali  vrith  cnc  d^ 
parLEntnc  o\  buiBincBi-  tikis  ElrkcyrlbpfdL^ 
dratj  wiih  ihfm  dCI— (r^^m^hc  fUrcliisA 
oi  ibc  raw  nuieruli  lo^culc  vl  llic 
Gnjshcd  pruduict:  from  advcrtitinB  and 
■ellinji  1u  cndiu  and  collections- 

Jl  pi;iclia]-]y  embodies  \\ie  ine^t  aod 
cueiicc  ol  all  Oie  boolLii.lhji  have  rwr 
bcrn  publiahtd   on   the    a>nijhict    cf    a 

To  compJelc  \hc  conltnls  d(  roluiiic 
OTIC  a-liiitt  our  37  eipcru  ADjljriLd  4nd 
ciiBf^cnacd  mne  cuirFsiJOndcnci?  coumei 
— 12&5  vr[>rth  uf  biJiiiiei^.a  Inai  rut  lion. 

And  the  second  v^^ume  cotitairs 
equally  vildl  contributions  by  naicd 
buuhrfti  men  on  AJvcrl^nn^i^Bunncu 
Conreipondf  ne'e — Buntaeu  Mjnj^ineiit 
— SjidanbdiulTiip — Sdcihc-c  of  Accounl- 
in^ — H»p«I  Cdlculatim — Bu&ineAi  1-A*r 
-  Tnlf Ic— ind  Prool  Rfl^dJn^- 

Ttic  1cr»  HviiiEs  on  trufincu  topic* 
oi  limriuj  mtxi  hkf  ALdicaiidcf  H. 
RcvcIL  J^ihn  13-  RntkddicT,  AndrDW 
Ca.r|]C|[:3i-,  MaiAh^ll  Field,  nuueU  Sojce, 
■nd  41  D^her  capinvni  <ri  mduilry — are 
iiloac  worih  a  vrcck'i  HJary  La  any  am-' 
l^tiotia  yoking  nun. 

But  no  maiicfwhat  j'nurifocation  or 

crtdtt    ouci.    ifcountani,    advutliinff 
wHitr,  mffchmt,  w  olftic  nuuidKcr — 
y<Hi  (ivrE  ihc  cncyclu^H^dij  on    your  dctk 
I —-in  jrour  office  or  library  lo-diy- 


to 


Ciil  ahowc 

Vellum  Hixlln^. 

fi>  ccnii  urn. 


IniiratlDD 

Al]iE*i«r  EdL- 

lian  ViKt 


TTkf  W3.y  10  jiFB  Ekev-  Ivif  vuLiimri.  absoSulc]^  free    is   ihrmtgh 

SYSTEM 

THE    BlfSTNBSS  MAGAZINE 


II   You  Want 
How  to 

— Incorporate 

—  form  partn*reliip 
— sell  goods 
— wrile  adverliseme]il5 
— jjrepart  biisitiK^s  leliera 

—  read  proof 

— buy  office  supplies 
— handle  accounts 
— manage  a  facioiy 

If  You  Want 

— poslaJ  infomi.'ilion 
— sliippinu  laies 
— tables  of  irferust 
— patent  Inws 

^copyriglii  laws 

— busiiie.^s  abbrcviatioria 

— Wall  Street  icm's 

If  Yoo   Want   to   Know 
Anything  AExiut 
Business 

Cnnf.LklL  iUIb  HncycilnpFdia.  It  cnn- 
Ikina  cnmpltif  ipcdfic  iiil<irn»(i<  11 
ctx  3  Lhouuiidamd  'tnc  difTerenl  m\}-- 
jy<:t> — .il]  c-i-refully  jiiJtiL<cl  Ji^r  I  S- 
STANT  rtrpfcncc. 


I 


SYitrm  ia  eMcnrial  to  boBintsi  sucdcsi.  Apd  so  ii  SVS TLM.,  iHit  m.iiiaiine.  It  ttlb  cvtry  mimch  ftll  ilic  ntT  biiunc»  trirks  liui  arc 
itmc — all  iK«  lilllr  tvt^-:e  wrihlclei  itiAi  uv^e  worry,  t-^-^-fir  twoTt  [i^FLcfl  ^l  indi^iJciu-ibJc  iiil<i-rnijiiioik  lor  bui.inemiTwn.  ThtiHuiLbi  SVS<TEM  vo-li 
un  Icam  all  ihi.t  anytrhc  ^aii  pr'»il)ly  icLl  vim  abt^ut  ly^lBm  iinil  busincA^  meilKLidi.  Ii  vi]L  }nv«  vo<u  cfiL-li  montli 
duitni  u|  cuRiplFl?  4dvvTT]Lin£.  Keillnji  ^nd  nunul^^ituniitc  i^Iaos  il^  hnvc  built  ^p  ionic  oi  ihv  ^rMii^iTivml.  wliolr^ 
wile   Hir»d    aniabuljci  Urine   conctina   in.  ""  - --■        .1.-*-  ..  .  r.       .  . 

lloni  Sjjn.J 


■'"J ' 


nc  And  nijnulA^ituniitc  i^Iaos  Ih^t  hnvc  bmJt  hip  loi 
lAiiiffitt.     Tht  price  <.il  SVSTKM  ia  1—  doMn 
li  L5  wnrih  A  K^^^t:  d^Rl  mnri?  ihan  Ihiii  10  iny  aleri  nun  witli  hit  tyn  on  ihi?  mani  tilidncr* 

ih 


ycnir.     *Pcireig»   inib»ciip- 


pric« 


W.  P.  CHAik  flr  CO. ;   "  Wc  wagTd  not  hi«c- SVATEM  ilitconrinucd  nav   rhoDgh 
wfr<  ridKd  io  tlo  1  rrjr," 

&UI  ta\ri  Bnai,  Co.:      A  ilnc:te  luECFBiion  olicoiimei  htci  iii  marn   ihin  ib-c  end  m'  1 
tmi'i  lubicfiplion." 

Sifnd5*XH>  lo-clny  while  v-rm  h*ve  it  In  ihiiul-  Wc  will  «ni]  v*m  a  Vi\t- 
»Ctutnl\y  bnond  aci  ol  fhc  HuKiirii  Min'a  Kncyclopcdia— in  iw"'  vilomi*— 
all  ir;kiM)^.fiaiir>h  dixtro   tully  |ftt|>4id»  4iid 'Will  thtet   v'^'^'^  nami:    fni'  a  hill 


rn^nU  Ui 

SYSTEM 

Si  a  Inn  ,A  d  vi  n  likn  K , 
BuKtnru  Cott-cb^h- 
dUnfr,  MvnuE.L-ctur- 
ing.  CtcdiO,  Talkn 
Si^tcBsncn,  Bijnt- 

Slil   Ellstl,    Inair- 

in-cc.      Aiumn  by 
(irm 


SPECIAL— Inclnde  jrc  ralra  Hid  wc  will  rdJ  the  Iwo  volnmti  bnund 
ill  handvitiM  vcHum,  BrtCci  «illi  Include  fiLW  cilii  itt'—i  In  Hill,  andwi 
win  bind  i\tt  baok^  (cit  ^it  in  r he  lineal  ^exibleMflioF{CAi>af»ild  iWt  dflcn- 


THE  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


Htw  York 


Desk  H.  CHICA.GO 


Lond«v 


Ln  writing  to  fldvGrtJierH  plesat  mcniioBi  Tub  Wohld's  Work. 


c 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK     ADVERTISER 


Heating  Talks 

IV.    WHAT  WILL  IT   COST? 

JTT    That  isn't  the  question^Unhealthy 
^M    Heat  i&n  t  cheap  at  any  pricti. 

KELSEY  Heat  is  both  Healthy  and 

Economical. 

fit    Ihc    Krtt.    bul    V    miitk    liMM 

COht, 

came  Iher  "bLhie"  or  "imrrh" 
idv  «JE  and  ^ja  nof  rriialbaic  ih? 
cofel  dull  in-i  c^i—Dimt  airtm 
vnd  Wiiltfr  Sir4^rni4  UliAtr  wifh 
ffipri  OT  iidiatcril  bctaoK  ibrr 
muir  EkFCMiBfilT  wiffli  rA'  ijwj 
«dr  aTcr  and  ovrr  ■fiin. 

in  ictuil  DK. 

and  9ih(H]li  o1  lID  liici — eld  'ir 
nrw. 

If  Ton  trt  baildlnc  or  think ine 

af     budldjn|.    Of     il    T^Ul    fwrml 

Krilinc  Sticmi  li  onHlLftJiclfliri', 

u'iltf    frr    tur    Sh^,     IC'(lLi|l1t 

ind  4vcidc /I' jvnrrif/. 


IIAT0II  Ji  rqr(.rff>  And  raJtimilr 
ditferrn'  irflra  iJI  aiber  iLvtl^fni. 

KCLIET  HIlAT  mrini  H?ilThr 
VtK  bcfauir  IE  mrini  ^u»  frtth 
■tl.  4vtJtFf  wirnird  and  dltlrib< 
UUd  la  tf»rr  I^Oi  1^4  tfirm-/  ^fl't- 
oCcTcrj'  iwm> 

Wo  hf  Q*  iM4  ipgii — n"  ^v 
li[hElv  4ind  uncLf  inlt '  pLp^i  or 
ndlnldJi — ao  rual  dasi  ai  £■■. 

Onlr  luv  WBri  TO  efi  Hem  <hal 
kriri//!  hcillhr — friimrannir  in 
Imdiriri  Sitata  Bt  Km  Wdl-rf  S^i- 
Icf^,  Ev'p'ffr  rtnt  maiff  mrrr.  tvih 
to  iniull  And  lo  miirliin.ar  bf 
Bcii]«  of  The  Keuit  W^hm 
Ata  GciMtRATOir.  vhirh  civ<4 
)4t|  Hi  h^Mhhy  HtiI,  kiiil  J« 
VTPn   ind  liiofiUE^  i  </HiffrtfAyrrBii 


Mijn  Office  IT  "CT  T     G  "tT  V         Broneh  Oflica 


^4W.  FiycttcSL. 
SVRAftlEE.  N.  V,       HEATING  CO, 


IS6   FiFth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


If  You  Want 
^gilding  Information 


Write  to  the  Service  Depart- 
ment of  Clje  SOorlD'B  MJoch. 

Our  wide  experience  with 
building  problems  and  the 
building  trades  has  given  us  a 
valuable  fund  of  information. 
Advice  and  help  in,  selecting 
materials  and  equipment,  etc., 
will  be  cheerfully  given  free 
of  cost, 

diimi   Readers'  Service.   THE  WORLD'S 
WORK,     135-137  East   i6th  St.,  New    York 


'*t,LEh  ^  1.I.H.I  IN^,  *«ii-iiTE    Th.  m  «ri  iv 


AUSTRIAN  GRAY 

on  roof  and  w^ls  mAk«s  a  most  atcnu:tiv«  coumty  house. 

Dcxtcr  Brothers* 
English  Shingle  Stains 

a,r«  diira.bla„  preservative.  traj)9par?nt.  txA  have 
No  Offensive  Odor.      Wriie  foi  ssjnples,  cic 

DEXTER   BROTHERS  COMPANY 
102-105-107  Bro»d  Strvct.  -  Bo«t«o 


In  wtiLing  10  adverljacri  p]cuQ  meation  Tui  Woblb'b  WtiKK 


Jm 


BUILDING    HELPS 


\^  ^OAA^^^^^S^^., 


The  Best  Fire  Retardant 

Not  only  is  a   BARRETT  SPECIFICATION   ROOF   consid- 
erably cliPHper  ih^n  one  of  Slale,  Tin  or  Metal  of  any  kind,  but  ii 
is  a  miicli  bclterjfM-  ninnlniit.    At  nn  official  lest  of  (he  compnTniivi.- 
Tite- retardant    qualities   of  Tin    and    Barrett   Speciticiilioii    koofin;^ 
mnde   in    tlie   presence    af   Mr.   R.  P.    Uliller,   Assistnnl    Enf;ineeT. 
Bureau  of  Build inj;!;.  and  Mr.  Kingsland,  representing  llie  Nei\ 
YorW  Bonrd  of  Fire  Utider writers,  llie  following  report  <\\ 
results    attnined  was   siibinitted   to    the  Superiiiteiuknl  vf 
RnildJngs  in  N«w  Y-ork  City  by  Mr,  Miller; 

"In  alioiit  ten  miiHi*c^  aflcr  the  fire  was  :»[nrlc(l  llie  |"i!ini1iiny 
ufiiicr  llic  tin  nxJ  "as  smoking,  whcrciis  iin'ler  lUe  gravel  roufinj;  (l?)<l 
nccorciint;  li^  llie  Barrell  S|icclficatinii)  IJic  plants.- were  (|iiite  c.iol. 
About  fifteen  mlnule*  aflet  tile  fire  Mas  ■flailed  Hie  (in  n'tis  wjifiiing  eionsiileinlily.  aiic!  in  alumi 
tivcnly.ftve  minutes  iitlti  llie  (in;  nas^  Mirlerl  llic  TiM^  lioiril!;  miUer  llie  Lin  roi.f  Imril  iiilo  iinmt^. 
At  lliecnci  of  [liiity-fife  niimiles  ilie  tire  wnapiit  oul  liy  ijllenchilig  uilli  iTiiter.  As  alreai!)-  ni'iiears, 
llie  root  liuartts  imrier  llic  till  riml  liait  liccii  set  iiiite.  The  rijof  boiHs  itiicler  tlie  tar 
(llnTrcIl  Siiccific.Hiuri)  totif  weie  |iraclically  uiilianiieJ—nm  even  charred.  Tlic  leW  vciy 
t'l.iinly  -ihniivs  lliiit  a  gund  tnr  anil  gravel  roofing  is  supcriur  t>i  <lie  oidinAiy  tin  roof  bs 
fiieiiruufiiiu  malttial," 

At  nnotlier  fire  test  previously  made  a  Tin  roof  burntd 
throtigli  in  tiglit  minutes.  A  liltlc  heavier  iron  rouf  Lasted  livelve 
minutes,  while  tlie  same  kiinl  of  fuel  was  bumed  on  a  Uarrell 
SpecificAlion  Roof  for  thirty  mmuUs  without  burning  through  or 
afffcuing  [he  Tl-Ii  Iti  the  slightest. 

It  i&  safe  lo  s.iy  that  90  per  cent,  oi  all  the  modern  fireprooE 
structures  now  being  built  carry  Barrett  Specification  Roofs,     That  is, 
roofs  of  Coal  Tiir,  Pilch  and  Folt  with  a  top  covering  of  Shig.  Gravel,  Con- 
crete or  Tile,  laid  ;ilong  the  tines  advocated  in  the  Barrett  Specihcalion. 

T/ir  Barrett  Hand  Book,  eovtnng  thoroughly  the  titt'jWt  of  Rvo/ttg 
aiiil  ]i'r/er/-roii/ing,  urul  intlading  the  Barrett  SpffiJicdCioH  in  Jriif,  teiU  In' 
maileJ  fyfe  i>n  re^mst  ta  any  onf  interested. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING   CO. 


NEW  YORK 
CINCIfVMATI 


alleohenv 


PMILAOELPniA 
MINNEAPOLIS 


ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 


CLEVELAND!     . 
NEW  OKLEAVS 


In  writiDS  to  AdvMtiMA  pieue  nutaitioBi  Tm  Woelo'i  Wobk 


BUILDING     HELPS 


THE  DIAMOND 
IN   THE  SHOP 

Carborundum  is  the 
nearest  approach  to 
the  diamond  that  has 
ever  been  discovered. 
It  is  the  hardest  and 
sharpest — the  longest 
lasting  and  the  fast- 
est cutting:  abrasive 
material  known.  It 
is  made  into 

Grinding  /f'fiecfs 

SJrarpenJng  Stones 

Hones 

Abrasive  Paper  ani!  Cloth 

Abrasive  Grains  and  Powders 

It  will  grind  the  heaviest  steel 
roll— or  cut  and  polish  the 
smallest  diamond.  There  is  a 
wheel — or  a  stone  for  every 
grinding  or  sharpening  opera- 
tion. And  in  every  instance 
Carborundum  is  a  money 
saver. 

Write  us  your  iiitcdn  tn  llw  abraiivtf  line — and 
Ivt  UB  Icll  v<iti  huw   (TATbonindum  cm  hrl]>yuii 


CARBORUNDUM 
RAZOR   HONE  $1.00 

The  best  faior  hcim  e\ew  maJe.  By  mail, 
prifpaid,  on  receipt  of  ptice.  Sent  lo  iriilro- 
dime   y»u   tn  C atboriindiim  spticUllics. 


The    Carborundum    Company 

Niagara   Falls.  N.  Y. 


Do  you  rely  on  buckets  for  your  fitw 

protfttion?  That's  the  out  of  dait 
mctliod,  Th-e  cost  is  stitati  but  «o  ij  the 
effective neps.  One  Patroi  Tire  Exdn> 
Ifuiiher  i«  equal  lo  Forty  buckets  of  walrr. 
WatiT  often  does  more  d^im^gr  than  the 
fire.  The  P&trol  is  always  reatty,  ufr. 
sure,  efficient.  Thrre  is  no  other  fii* 
eninsu isher  with  the  rapidity  of  &ftion. 
durability  and  lafe^ly  of  ttle 

PATROL 

Fire 
Extinguisher 

Tlir;  slrroTii  of  Tttpor  jinil 
iifpild  is  st*o.ly,  sifalglit, 
conccniraleJ — Tl"  Lvat  tJi- 
ergy.  iBcry  (jiince  at  )I 
eO'Imt*  Thc«<tiiiitrucll>un  of 
th-e    PalrolU   ''a    •cltnlirir 

Eninclples  nnd  iiraclical 
fsLr  uwkkc  ililiemijateflcc- 
llvc  ntiil  ta<iily  i(m;i1  Hre  ex. 
tltiFtiiiHlitr  bil  IktrWDit'l.  H*? 
■<Bni:<.  jolrila,  or  crncks, 
Mhi.Ip  liy  Llie  tnrifMt  i-numi- 
fac[uii:i»  i.ir  fire  iiEliltng 
Bp[>fl  ralus,  In  tlie  world— Ihr 

in  nil  Ircc  our  unliiuc  book 
—"111,™  To  Fiwtil  Fin, 
No,  lit."     Wrilt  lo-^lny, 

ACENT8    WANTED    KVKRYWHERE. 

A^Rnaw[AFMNr,FfiHFFjtniw[fT_ 

Ika  lartHi  RolMtn  sr  Fin  Fl(kl|,.(  >t|i.i»i», 
la  lb  WcrM. 

&«■"«]  wHec,  aiau.  K.  r. 

iinMbHi  S*w  Thru.*  Vmrn,a  ^x, 
lliwl.rn,  ID*  A' lU),  11,1-1,111  8I_; 
-  Usllliiior'.  Iljn  i'aln>Ft  niu|iliii_- 


In  writinn  tit  ulvertiaen  |>lc«^  mcnlion  TuS  WoBUt'a  WoKK 


Watering  the  Stock  l^r.  Hot-Air  Pump 


n  fl.n*it^-.    _ 


TaI 


r-'i-.^^. 


Jt-B-,, 


Just  tliink  of  the  diRerKnce.  especially  in 
cold  or  dry  weather,  between  driving  your 
live  stock  down  to  the  brook,  and  turning 
a  faucet  which  wil]  fill  a  trough  right  in 
the  barn-yard  or  in  the  SiflHs,  next  to  every 
horse  and  cow.  This  is  what  the  Hot-Air 
Pump  means  on  any  farm;  this  is  what  it 

II  dots  awijr  entirclT  sfiih  lugging  water  by  hand,  ttheiher  for  the  bath,  the  liiichrn,  th* 
lawn,  ttic  garJcTi  or  the  li»t  alocli.  It  is  Imown  lo-day  as  the  ben  and  mosl  ctonotnlcal 
water-siipplvi  because,  being  UnScpcnJcni  of  wind  cr   wcatlici,  it  is  constant  and  reliable. 

De>cripdv«  Catnlugue  "CI"  MnE  ErM  on  application. 


saves  in  time  and  labor.  Tlicn,  loo.  what 
does  an  abundance  of  fresh  running  water 
at  the  nght  temperature  mean  in  the  way 
of  healthy  stock  and  Increased  yield  of 
milk  from  the  cows?  N^ow  is  the  time  to 
put  in  a  Hot-Air  Pump  and  be 
ready  for  winter.  ' 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Co. : 


TS  ^V4^t^Sl„  New  Vitl:. 


ifi[jCial^'H[.liVr5l,  MunlicsT,  I'   ■_>. 


4u>  Til"^  .  PMinkU^bi  I.     oti  rill  ai  ,  ^yJney.  N.  ^.  W 


rii  IIM-Alp  I'ump. 


WORKS  WONDERS 


Just  think  of  it  1  It  aotonly  carries  nw^y 
dust,  dirt  and  dicginess  at  one  SM*eep  of  the 
cloth,  but  it  leaves  the  surface  of  all  Wood- 
work, Pianos  and  Furniture  with  aheantiful 
glossy  newness  that's   truly  astonishing. 

Cmi  you  Realize  it  ?  No  muss,  brush  or 
stickiness  and  nodrying  to  wait  lor.  Every- 
thing including  the  dullest,  dingiest  sur- 
faces piade  like  now  in  nn  instant  with  ao 
mo-re  labor  than  is  required  for  dusting. 
Try  it  and  he  convinced. 

A  jo^cnt  bottle  is  sufEcient  to  renovate 
theordinary  home.  Sold  by  Grocers.  Drug- 
gists, Hardware  and  Furniture  dealers. 


FREE  SAMPLE   BOTTLE 

Postpaid  to  aii)-aac  sen  ding  Ihcir  dealer's 
niDEieaBd  address. 


BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY, 
389  Cllicott  Btrcet,  Buffaw,  N.  v. 


Jn  ^i  rnu 


•  rtisc-rs  please  irfoii.m  Thb  "W'lBLn's  Wnui; 


If  so,  you  njll  need  Locks  arnJ  Hanlnare  Trimiiiiti^s.  ^nil  cannot  (ail  to  tie  inientted  in  the 
btauiiful  guodi  made  by  Sargent  &  Comgiany.  Natliliig  aiids  so  much  (u  the  finish  of  a  building 
4«  «ni»tic  hardware,  The  co^i  ol  ihe  bm  is  but  a  email  item,  and  ilir  itiHerence  in  price 
bcnrcen  poor  liardmarc  and 

5argent's    Artistic    Hardware 

isbuctriflinp;.  Personal  at t«rtioTi  lolheselenlon  of  hardwareforyour  home  will  betayouradvantaiiv, 
u\d  qs  an  aid  you  should  have  Satgent's  Bvub  of  De^ttgn;-.  a  copy  of  which  we  will  Knd  on  request. 
SARQENT  &  COnPANV.  Wilier*  i»l  Odi  Laifci  iwl  Aftlrtlc  llirtirire.  |54  Leonard  St..  New  York 


BEST   LIGHT  A 

EASY  TO  READ  BV-EASY  TO  MANAGE. 

The    100-Candle  power  g^s  lamp:  maKesand 
burns  its  own  gAs.      M&d«   ia  ovei-    100  styles, 
for  eT»ry  purpose.   More  brillianl  and  poiverful 
than   electricity  or   acetylene,  and  being  port- 
able TYiay  be  carried  about  to  suit  your  conTen* 
{ence.      £,Tery  lamp  warranted, 
no  miT-trO  GBEASE-HO  ODOB.       AGENTS  YA.NTED  CVEinraZlE. 
THE.    BEST    LIGHT    COMPANY, 
OvacnslOrlji^Piientt.       71    C.  5tb  S).,  CANTON^  OHIO. 


./    COMPLETE     MANUJL    OF    HOUSE     BUILDING     IN     THE     COUKTRJ 

THE   COUNTRY   HOUSE 

By  C.  E.  HOOPER 

This  volume  gives  competently  and  in  detail,  yet  without  technicalities,  all 
ihe  information  necessary  in  the  building  of  a  coUdtfy  house.  Its  practical 
value  is  unlimited.     Nearly  300  illustrations.     Net,  S3.00,     (Postage.  30c.) 


THE   GARDEN 
/^AOAZINE 


OMmmiFE 


® 


THE  WORLDS 


DO/BLEDAY  PAGE  ^  CO  AEW  YORK 


In  wnrtinu  to  Bdvprtiwi*  rilujioi"  mcnlion  Thb  WoRun's  Woi't 


What  do  you  know  about  roofing  material  ?  You  would  not  buy  a 
motor  car  until  you  knewsomething  about  engines.  You  would  not  buy 
a  horse  until  you  knew  something  about  horse-flesh.  Why  should  you 
buy  or  build  a  house  before  you  knew  something  about  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  it — the  rooff 

There  are  but  two  things  you  need  to  know.  One  is  that  good  tin  is 
the  best,  the  most  durable  and  the  least  expensive  sort  of  roofing  material ; 
and  the  other  is  that  no  tin  is  as  good  as  "  Taylor  Old  Style  "  roofing  tin 
because  no  tin  but  "  Taylor  Old  Style  "  is  made  by  the  slow,  thorough, 
old-fashioned,  hand-dipping  process. 

For  instance : 

CARTKAliK,    Mo..    Scpt.   q,    iqoS.. 

N.  &  G.  Tattlou  Co.,  Phila. 

Th«  High  School  building  which  has  recently  been  torn  down,  to  give  room  for  a  mo-re 
modem  stnicture,  wa5crcc[fd  in  1S70,  thirty-five  years  ago.  It  wis  covered  with  Taylor's 
Old  Style  I.  C,  and  during  Ihe  thirty-live  years'  service,  eoI  over  Jas.oo  was  spent  for  re- 
p:iirs,  not  Including  painting,  of  course.  The  contractor  who  is  erecting  the  tiew  building, 
wrcclicd  the  old  building  also,  and  when  the  Taylor's  Old  ftlyle  Roof  was  taken  off,  it  waa 
found  to  be  nearly  as  bright  on  the  under  side  as  when  it  was  put  on,  tmd  found  ready  sole 
»C  ia.on  per  square  in  the  roll. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Board  of  Education  ordered  a  Taylor's  Old  Style  tin  roof 
to  be  put  on  llie  new  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Hig-h  School  Building. 

It  is  also  unnecessary  to  state  that  T.  O,  S.  has  received  a  decided  boost  in  this  locality, 
as  you  can  readily  see  by  goiag:  over  your  sales  to  us  this  Sieason. 

Yours  very  truly.  Carthacs  CoRNice  Works. 


If  you  are  building  a  house  to  live  in,  or  to  sell,  or  a  store,  or  a 
church,  or  a  school,  of  a  lodge,  or  aitiy  public  building  that  requires 
roofing,  it  will  pay  you  in  dollars  and  cents  to  send  for  our  book,  "  A 
Guide  to  Good  Roofs,"  which  tells  you  why  "Taylor  Old  Style"  roof- 
ing tin  is  the  best  roofing  made. 


N.  &  G.  TAYLOR   COMPANY 

ESTAlll.lSUED    I8IO 

Philadelphii 
in  miting  to  advertiicn  t)lM»  tneulMw  Tb«  WvaiJ)''  Wqae 


BUILDING    HELPS 


iivvoMrKonve  bv  iivsieJliivo' 


PORCEL/AIN  ENAMELED 

BciOvs  tf  Oive-Piece 

Lesvoctories 


* 


**S^AtldAV^ 


Th?  abi5vl  hulure  is  No.  P.SOO.T, 
iTiiHine  «ppro»iniil«ly  150,fln  al 
lairlAry.  J141  ujunKins  pipinc  and 


ixtures  are  necessary  to  the  modern 
home  because  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of   ideal   home-making  is 
k  founded  on  health,  and  'Stmua^i" 
^Bathsand  One-Piece  Lavatories 
fc  are  conducive  of  good  healths 
as  they  are  sanitarily  perfect, 
LThey   have  the  smoothness 
land  snowy  purity  of  china 
and  the    strength  of    iron. 
Their  surface  is  non-porous 
I  and  there  are  no  cracks  and 
crevices  in  which  dirt  or 
germs  may  lodge, 

Our    lOD'pagc    Booh. 
"MODERN    5ATHRO0M5" 

illiifttrates  many  bsautilul 
and  inexpensive  a%  «vell  as 
luxuriciLis  balhiuoms, show- 
ing titr  cost  ol  each  fixture 
I  in  dclail,  together  wilt)  many 
k  hints  on  dccoialion,  lilirg. 
eic.  FREE  (or  six  centi 
pasl3g«. 


CAUTION  — Every  piece  ot  "Stawlud'  ware  bears  sui  'Sfasdard* 
"Green  and  Gold"  guacanlce  label,  and  has  our  trad^-m^tlc 
■■Stan)j»d"casl  on  Ihe  oulside.  Unlt'ss  the  label  and  trade-maik 
aic  on  (tie  (Ittute  it  is  not  'StarhfanT  ware.  SubBlituies  ate  in- 
lerior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 


Standard  ^anitar^  IDft).  Co.  Dept.  H  PITTSBURGH,  u.  s.  a. 

OElitii  nn-d   Showiimmd  in   Nrw   Vorli  ^      tStami^T    Bulldiliir.  35-37   Weil   31sl   St'F«, 
Loniiin,  EnElnna,  12  Hfilbotfi  Viadutl.  t.  C, 


Id  writing  to  advertiscn  plcue  mention  Tub  Woua'!  Wokk 


Conover  Piano 


An  Action  which  gives 
the  Pkyer  perfect  Con- 
trol   of    the    Instrument 


A   PIANO    action    is    simply  a    lystem,   ef  ieven. 
These  kvers  when  set  in  motion  by  pressure 

on  liie  keys  cause  iJic  hammers  to  strike  [he  strings  which  vihrati  and  produce 
sound. 

The  tomro!  of  the  player  aver  the  insiniment  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
r«//r«rw/witn  which  the  nciioii  responds  lo  the  touch,  the  ease  with  which  its  parts 
move  upon  each  other. 

In  ■  (ompUte  riano  action  there  arc  more  than  iiwc  thousand  parts.  Unless  these  are 
aW  fntperJy  made  atlA  aaitrelfly  adjajlcd  ta  iecuK  f^if  1/ maliaa,  the  playcT  t-annot  have 
full  control  of  the  instrument. 

The  design,  construction  and  idjustment  of  the  L'onuvcr  action  giv&  marvflotis 
fiasltiiiy. 

The  individual  parts  arc  mnde  by  machines  which  work  automatically  lu  the  most 
minute  fractions  of  an  inch.  Th-rsc  machines  work  to  rxausfu.  They  make  no  errors. 
Every   element   of   this   gi-ticm   therefore,  U    made   willi  fxiremt  preriiioa   to  fust  the 

proper  size. 

The  wooden  parts  of  Che  Conover  action  are  of 
the  most  highly  seasoned  maple.  The  joials  are 
so  carefully  litted  that  they  move  practtcaih  tciiihiiui 
fricsion.  The  metal  pans  are  plated  and  highly 
polished. 

All  the  parts  are  assembled  into  the  complete  Action 
by  men  of  pamt»iir  ihIL      They  a:fe  adjtutcd  with 
^^\k:\\  tare  and  exaetnen  that  ilie  most  delicate  test  can 
delect  no  inaccuracy. 

The  Action  of  the  C«k>t*t  Pikne  is  perffct/y  M- 
ancfJ.     It  is  therefore  itirn  in  in  miitanu  \o  the  touch. 
It   ii  intinfiiiy  rtiponsive,  yet  firm  and  strung.      It  will  stand  hard  service  and 
will  always  retain  its  elasticity. 

With  the    CoQover  Piano   you  can  mtMMtri  the  effect  of  varying  degrees  of 
pressure.  Voti  can  therefore  produce  an  infinite  variety  in  tonegradalioji.  Vfiu  can 
touch  the  keys  with  an  intelligent  understanding  ol  what  (be  result  wsH  It.  /       Cable 

^•/      C0MPA.N  * 

Send  for  Our  ^y    Chicago,  ill. 

Book  of  Conover  Pianos  Vr^^jr^:jr,::,^Z'^^'^ 


The  Cable  Company 

Manufacturers 

Ch  ica  go 
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THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


What  is  Ivory  Soap? 

It  is  pure  soap:  and  nothine'  else.  There  is  do  rosin  in  it;  no  "free" 
alkali ;  do  harmful  ingredient  of  any  kind. 

Its  miseion  is  to  keep  everything  in  the  bouse,  iniiuding  the  occvpattts. 
clean  and  bright.  And  becausB  it  does  this,  you  will  -find  Ivor; 
Soap  in  the  majority  of  American  homes  of  the  better  claae. 

Many  experienced  housekeepera  will  use  nothing  but  Ivory  Soap, 
loven  for  -washing  the  coarser  things.  As  for  curtains,  laces, 
blankets,  woolens  of  all  kinds,  organdies,  lawns,  dimities,  wseb 
Bilks,  etc-.the  housewife  who  cleanses  them  with  anything  but 
Ivory  Boap  runs  a  greater  risk  of  injuring  them  than  moat  womeu 
are  willing- to  take. 

Ivory  Soap  —  99*,Ji»   Per  Cent.  Pure. 


i 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 

Diamond    and     Gem    Mbilchants 
5TUCTLT  Rbtailbrs      No  Agbkts 


Gold  Brooches 

AU  t4-Karxt  Gold  Fhotograpks  Upon  l^etjaesf 

Oval  Amethyst  in  gold  scroll  border  -       -       -   »  9.00 

Five-point  Coronet,  with  5  baroque  pearls,  4  oval 

pearls,  leaves  and  bands  set  with  half-pearls,      -  '16.00 

Sweet  Pea,  pink  and  green  enamel,  with  solitaire 
diamond, $22.00 

Spray  of  Bleeding-hearts,  pink-and-green  enamel, 

set  with  4  diamonds, $26.00 

Iris,  enameled  leaves,  large  baroque  pearl  with  3 
diamonds, $40.00 

Fancy  Gold   Scroll,  green  enamel,  with  oblong 
peridot,  3  diamonds  and  1  pearl  ....  $48.00 

Gold  Barettes  for  the  Hair 

M!  t4-Karat  Gold  Photographs  Upon  Rtqtsesi 

Roman  gold,  2\  In.  long,  open-work  design,        .  $11.00 

Oval  Pearl  Loop,  H  In.  long,  containing  49  half- 
pearls, ...  $16.50 

Elliptical-shaped,  gold  wire,  2^  In.  long,  with  16 
baroque  pearls, -       -  $24.00 

Oval,  U  in.  long,  border  and  net-work  effect  set 

with  51  whole  pearls, $55.00 

Designs  of  Richer  brooches  or  ^Mret^  Upon  Request 

Jewelry    on    Approval 

Upon  receipt  of  satisfactory  references  from  any  National  Bank 
or  responsible  business  house,  Tiffany  &  Co.  will  send  on  ap- 
proval selections  from  their  stock  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 

Fifth  Ayenue  New'York 

37th  Street  Formerlji  at  Union  Square 


Comparison   of 
Prices 

TilTany  ft  Co.  al- 
ways welcome  a 
compariion  of 
ixices  and  an  ez- 
aininatioa  of  their 
merchandise.  Thii 
applies  to  theiren- 
Ure  stock  of  rich, 
aa  well  as  inexpen- 
si*e,jewelry,ailver- 
ware,  watches, 
c]ocks,bronzes,fine 
potury.  glassware 
and  other  artistic 
objects,  on  all  of 
which  their  price* 
are  as  reasonable  as 
is  consistent  with 
the  standard  of 
quality  maintained 
by  the  house 

Tiffany    Blae 
Book 

The  igo6  edition  of 
the  Tiffany  Blue 
Book  is  the  first  to 
be  issued  from  the 
firm's  new  FifUi 
Ave.  marble  build- 
ing, and  it  concisely 
describes  the  large- 
ly increased  stock. 
As  heretofore,  there 
are  no  illustrations 
of  Tiffany  &  Co.'i 
wares,  a  convenient 
alphabetical  side- 
index  giving  quick 
access  to  the  di- 
versified stock  of 
this  great  estab- 
ttshment. — /  '«.—  * 

To  all  persons  at  a 
distance  from  trade 
centers  this  Blue 
Book  is  a  great  con- 
venience, as  it  con- 
veys suggestions 
and  eives  prices  of 
articles  suitable  for 

Sifts.  It  is  often  as 
ifficult  to  thinkof 
an  appropriate  gift 
as  to  find  money 
to  pay  for  it.  The 
Tiffany  Blue  Book 
obviates  the  fint 
difficulty.—/  -'*.. 

A  copy  of  the  Book 
will  l>e  sent  upon 
request.      Address 

Tiffany   fc   Co. 
New  York 


In  writing  to  aiivertjsen  please  mentiun  Thb  World's  WomK 


THE   NEW  FAR  EAST 

Bv  THOKAS  F.  HILLJUfD 

An  illuminaiing  eKpotirion  ot  nnain  phases  ol  the  Far  Eastern  qtinlian.  eipecjatly  in   its  fC' 
luinn  1(1  the  Uniied  States.    Mr,  Millard  spent  years  in  the  Efts)  and  his  view*  are  very  suggestive 

and  independent,  especially  as  concems  Jajian. 

Ji.ifl  rwi.     fbsljgf  rilTM. 

THE   PHILIPPINE   EXPERIENCES    OF    AN    AMERICAN 

TEACHER 

By  WILUAM  a  fff£H? 
A    rivid,    clcaT,  and    main   interesting  account  ol  the  work    of   an    Americsn    M^hool  teacher 
tti    the    Pliilip[iine».       Mr.    Freer    vras    (or    ilirct    ^'eara   teacher  anil   whopl   aupcMnterdeot  in 
Lmoii,  and  he  traycled  ihrouijii  all  part*  of  the  Archipelago.       His  candusLons  in  regard  to    the 

rapacii}.'  of  the  Filipina  for  sell-^avernment  are  mosl  valtisble. 

aiuslrMed.     tl.SOnef.     PbstJis*  tslra. 

JOSEPH  JEFFERSON.    Reminiscences  of  a  Fellow  Plarer 

flv  FRANCIS  WILSON. 
tntimale  and  deligliiFiil  reminiscences  of  J(i4et>h  Jeflerson.  his  cnnt'ersaiiims  on    lilcralure   iiiii 
art — especially  the  art  of  llic  aclor — told  hy  Francis  Wilson,  the  ivcll-known    actor    who    waa   for 
many  yean  hib  friend.    There  are  many  of  Jetlrrana's  characteristic  stories,   full   of   his   nige    and 
vr'my  interpretations  o\  the  incidcnrs  of  his  career. 

Fineiv  itiastrateil.     $!.00  net     Postage  rstri. 

PAUL  JONES  :   Founder  of  the  American  Navy    {N&vti  Edition) 

fly  fk,  C.  9UELL 
lfHkiiiatldau,^ilu,ftir  h^  GEN.  HORACE  POJtTKJe 

General  P^ner  d«Krit>ei  the  search  for  and  discovery  ol  the  body  of  Fivl  ]«atiy  thui  makini; 
tbis  stdndard  Liiogi-aphy  full  and  complete, 

in  tvrn  vols,     il,  00     KBIastrMid) 

THE  OPAL  SEA 

fti  lOHN  C.  VAN  DYXh 
The  most  comprehensive  account  of  the   sea.  itt  shores,  currents,   depths  ind  denizens.     The 
result  of  ^reat  knovcledge  of  recent  Kientific  discovery  and  research  and  illuminated  by  a  deep  sense 
of  the  sea  >  beauty. 

WHh  FnmHsptta.    SI.  line!.     KislAge  rilrM. 


NEW  FICTION 


The  Last  Spike 
and  Other  RaiUoid  Stories 


£v  CY.   WaPMAjS 
Bacri^ont  -ihould  bni>w  b;  thit  line  tliu  Cf.    Marmip   r  ir 
(ell  4  iiilrQad  Mary  in  iht  hDchcti  tir^t  oT  The   iii-~Chlr«fi 

IitHr-OtlMn. 

Bob  and  tlie  Guides 

Bii  MAJfY  R.  S.  ANDREWS 

One  al  itit  bcir  pKiuriri  ol  itme  lite  in  I  lie  vDodi  I  hit  bii 
yel  IMIfMeJ  In  Action. 


The  Day -Dreamer 

Bemg  llie  full  nurdtive  of  "The  Stolen  Slory ' 

By  fESSE  LYNCH  WILLIAMS 

A  druniiic  and  virid  iiury  di  ilif  iaini<if»  in   iiic  iiit  oi 
feni  ui  <tho  wit  B  ncwnpipcr  imn   dI  i<(Io4 
Iff.      tl.Jl. 

The  Prisoner   of   Ornith    Farm 

flv  FRANCES  POWELL 

Ttic  druDitlc  and  ■tiaiiithinE  tiutr  <><  •  uotijUB  fapcinn- 
mrnt  nciE  Kcv  \tiik  A  |im  innBikic  br  ll>v  fluilicr  <t4 
"  T1]F  Hsuit  i>n  I  lie  HbkdwiD"    jI.SA 


THE  DAWN  OF  A  TO-MORROW 

fly  FRANCES  HODCSON  BURNETT 

Ciid'i  "  thtcili  '*  ptillsioDtii  hF  tFllcion  liauic  in  brfuisF  contitiaut  ii  lann  n  ihr  tioiT  iriiti  in  lie  tiid.     (I  I*  *  lliile 
miititrp.ECf  cil  lilt  Kind.— A'.   7.   CIsli. 

ill,  ifjBrfor.     JI.OO 


CHARLES    SCRIBNER^S    SONS,     NEW    YORK 


In  wnl-ing  to  advcitiscTS  please  menlioa  Tlik  WoBUj'i  W-uut 
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APRIL   SCRIBNER 

The  first  of  the  important  series  of  articles  on 

The  Railways  of  the  Future 

appears  in  this  number. 

The  Pan-American  Railway 

By  CHARLES  M.  PEPPER.  United  States  and  Pan-AmericaQ  Railway  Commissioner 

As  the  author  well  says  i  '•  The  project  of  the  Pan-American  Railway  is 
dramatic  in  conception.  These  five  thousand  miles  of  rail  lengths  will  bring  New 
York  into  direct  communication  with  Buenos  Ayres  or  Alaska  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  with  Patagonia."  Mr.  Pepper  writes  of  his  subject  from  the  point  of  view  o£ 
a  man  who  not  only  sees  the  tremendous  industrial  and  engineering  problems 
involved,  but  who  appreciates  as  well  its  human  aspects,  the  effect  upon  the 
people  of  the  countries  through  which  the  roads  will  run,  and  the  great  extent  of 
wonderful  country,  mountain  ranges,  plain  and  jungle  that  will  be  within  comfort- 
able reach  of  the  traveler  of  the  future, 

ERNEST  THOMPSON  SETON 

The  Caribou  and  His  Kindred 

This  description  of  the  American  Reindeer  is  the  most  complete  that  has 
ever  appeared.  "  The  area  peopled  by  the  Caribou  is  about  half  of  the  continent, 
or  twice  as  great  as  that  in  which  the  Buffalo  was  for  long  man's  staff  of  life. 
The  area  in  which  the  Caribou  is  practically  the  only  important  and  possible  food 
supply  is  one-fourth  of  the  continent."  Illustrated  by  a  number  of  drawings  by 
Mr.  Seton,  and  by  photographs. 

The  Waters  of  Venice 

By  ARTHUR  SYMONS.     With  beautiful  illustrations  in  colors  by  Maxfield  Parrish. 

Sir  Francis  Seymour  Madden,  P.R.E. 

By  WILLIAM  B.  BOULTON 

With  reproductions  of  some  of  the  artist's  famous  etchings. 

W.  C.  BROWNELL 

The  well  knowr  literary  critic,  will  contribute  an  article   upon  the  work  of 

Fenimore  Cooper 

CHARLES    SCRIBNCR'S  SONS,   Publishers.   NEW   YORK 

1&  writing  to  >dvertuen  pletwa  imntjow  Tns  Wous'i  Wokx 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Barbara  Winslow.  Rebel    $1.50 


B;  ElizBbcih  Ellii.       A  dclightJul  lov« 
M017.         Illuitiationi  by  John  Ra,c. 


By  CjTua  TownjcnJ  Brad)'.  AuJini  of 
"The Sftulheraeri,"  ''MyL«iy"<Slippei," 
ae.     [Eluitrsluni  by  Waller  H,  Ev^rcd. 


A  Motor  Car  Divorce 


By  Louise  CloMCi  Hale.     Tliirty-M«  ilius- 
trotioni,  10  in  color,  by  Waltci  Halt, 


A  Lame  Dog's  Diary        $1.50 


By  S.  Macnaughlon,  Author  of  "Tlic 
Fortune  o\  Cluiilina  Macnib,"  etc 

My  Sword  for  Lafayette     $1 .50 

By  M«*  Pemlierion.  Auihof  of  "Tlie 
Garden  of  Swordn."  "Beatrice  of  Vcfiice." 
Mc.     Fully  illuilraled. 


The  Hill 


$1.50 


By  Hcrtoce  Annaley  Vachell.  Auihoi  of 

"Jolui  Cliaiily,"  "Brotheri."  etc. 

The  Scholar's  Daughter     $  1 .50 

By  Beatrice  Hdnaden,  Author  of   "Shipi 
ihwPiwinlhc  Night."  "The  FowJei,"  etc 


N^t  $2.00 

By  Jamei  SchoiilM,  Aihhor  ol  "EiftUy 
'^  eni!  of  tJiuon."eIc.  A  dudy  ol  lileand 
msnneri  □(  ihc  Revolutionary  iHrrintl. 


The  Declaration  of        Net  $4.50 
Independence,  Its  History 

By  J.  H.  HuleUMi.      Folly  illiHiraKcL 

Holland  Described        Net  $  |  ,60 
By  Great  Writers 


By  Esthi^r  Singleton.  Author  of  "Lonclea 


ay  Liilier  Sin^elon.  Author  a 
dcKcibcd  by  Uteal  Wrilen."  < 
illudfated. 


How  to  Prepare  for      Nei  $2.00 
Europe 

Bv  H.  A.  Cuerbef.  Author  ol  "Lcnrti 
of  SwilzeiUnd,"  ek.  Illuar^twnt.  M^ 
Tabla.  ell". 

Limp  Lriihcr.  Svitt«(  Ntl,  U-X 

Famous  Introductions     Net  $2.50 
to  Shakespeare's  Plays 

By  the  Notable  Edilon  of  th«  X\ll. 
Cewury,  EdiltdbyBewerlyM'smer.  DJ). 
Author  ol  "En^i^  HiMtny  in  ShalsM- 
pcarr'i  Playi,"  dc. 


The  Key  to  the 
Blue  Closet 


Nti%\, 


■-LiJ  I 


ByW.Robcrt»nNicolI,Authoro(   . 

on  Lite'  etc.     A  volume  ol  Ewa^  wiiid< 
ling  Inje. 


$1.50 


The  Girl  with  the 
Blue  Sailor 

By  Buil'Oi]  Egbert  StevefuOB.  Author  ol 
"Tlic  Marathon  MyHeiy."  Fully  illwtnled. 

The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton,  $2.50 

By  Anlhany  Ti 
Farm,    etc.      T^o 


By  Anihany  Trollopc,  Aulhor  ol  "Orley 
Voli.  with  finriiiipboce. 


The  Art  of  Keep-        Jyw$l.25 
ing  Well 

By  Coidelia  A,  Creme.   M.  D..  L«f  •( 

the   Cattilc   SanilarLum.       Comnioa-MaN 
Hyitienc  for  Adult*  and  Children. 

AW  $1.0^ 


Rubaiyat  of  a 
Motor  Car 


By  Carolyn  W«1k  Authot  of  "A  Nm- 

1«1M  AniKolojy."  "Idle  Idyll."  eii 


IfluU  rmiiau  hi  F.  Sumhnun. 


The  Art  of  Organ  Building 

By  George  Aihdown  Audaley. 


Editton  dt  U  It.  Srxdt!  f/rt  ns.0- 
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The  Ne>v  International 
encyclopaedia 

has  9  g^reater  scope  for  the  avern.ge  ma.n  ta-day  than  ^ay  other  woric  of  reference,  because 

it  tells  whst  the  a^'era.ge  ma-n  wants  to  know. 

C  tt  prcserls  in  a  clear,  concise  and  uniform  way  what  the  majority  of  present  experts  conader 
the  m^in  features  of  every  subject  from  the  earliest  times  lo  those  in  wtilch  we  live. 

C  The  "signed  artide"  by  one  expert  has  given  place  to  the  "approved  article"  vouched  for 

by  many  experts. 

<L  Expert  editors  have  given  this  authoritative  verdict  ercy- 

clOpic^dLLL  form. — thus  Insuring  umforinLty  of  treatment  through- 
out the  wuik, 

C  While  it  deals  with  everything  everywhere,  it  deals  with 
c-,|iHi:ial  fullness,  on  all  American,  questions,  geo^aphical, 
g'n  ertimenial,  political  and  social,  questions  of  finance,  the 
trMStS,  insurance,  tnunicipal  OWner&hip,  trades  Unions,  etc> 

C  It  includes  biographies  of  our  lea.dirg'  men  in  politics, 
business,  the  army  and  nai'y.  the  professions,  in  religious  and 
philanthropic  work,  in  literature,  in  music  and  on  the  stage. 

C  The  illustraEions  bound  tofrethcr  wfvuld  make  a  volume 
iar^'er  than  Webster's  International  Dictionary, 

C  The  various  departments  bound  separate  would  make 
nearly  300  volumes,  costing  hundreds  of  dollars. 

C  There  are  ahotit  30,000  more  articles  in  The  New  Inter- 
n:itional  Encyclopaedia  than  in  any  other  eiicyclopaidia  in 
the  Knfjlish  language;  there  are  [0,000  more  biographies; 
there  are  more  maps,  more  colored  plates,  more  engravings 
and  more  illustrations  of  every  kind,  than  in  any  other.  But 
the  real  point  lies  not  in  the  mcr^  mimhcr  of  articles,  nor  in  the 
tliiantiiy  of  biographies,  nor  In  the  great  pTofusIon  of  illustra- 
tions, but  in  the  fact  that  every  hit  of  information  in  The  New 
International  Kncyclopa;dia  is  of  interest  to  the  average  man. 

C  Furthermore,  the  arrangemenl  is   so  simple   and  com. 
pletB,  an  answer  may  be  found  on  any  question  with-         ,■-' 
out  an  instant's  lois  of  lime.  *'*' 

'  .,-0  '  .-er.'fi'^ 


Let  Us  Send  Vou  Our  25c. 
Question   Booklet  — FREE 


<€^ 


PHI  QWt  tho  coupon  and  leal  y^WT  knowl*dio  *»!  th9qu»9tl9n9  of  ths 
^Av  you  ou^HI  lo  luiow  a1h>u-I.    We -will  sttnd  you,  at  th«  same  time, 
our  d«d£rlplJve  li&rniiVit*l  ivllh  f&6.AtmlU  OAloved  tsl'te^.  en^rsv-         ^, 
Ines,  maps  and  charts,  text  r&|es  and  full  desorlrtlon  of  tha  ^ 

general  plan,  scope  and  arransernent  of  The  New  Inlem*.  ^    "^  Jr 

(tonal  Encyclopaedia,  filling  twenty  volume*   containing,        ^^ ^'y' ji-"^. 
16,328  pages,  covering  67.097  arliclos.  illustrated  wlih 
300  full.paae  ooloTod  Illhogranhs.  40(1  duotinls,  300-        A^'rO^    ''V^ 
mops  Mtd  ohbTts  Mid  gvor  7000  sthe*  llluatratiens.       .ft     t*^. ("*-.': o*V 


ii'  S»1    iff    rt       L  It  ■ 


^m" 


^1<^'M<^^  ■■■■■■■  •■•■""  .-■"■  y 

&   CO..   PubHsh«r,         :^-^^^''^^f^"'^y''^^^^^^^ 
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FROM  TOP  TO  BOTTOM 

The  Nature  Library 

is  filled  with  live  interest  and  all  the  charms 
of  the  outdoors.     It  forms  the  only  com- 
plete American   library  of   the    open   air. 
The   value   and   comprehensiveness    of 
the  set  is  well  evidenced  by  the  titles 
of  these 

H^EN  ^^^^^^H^.^     Tgw  Superb  Lar^e  Fofumes 

°n.ohia.         ^^^^^^^^^^^^^B        4^000  pages,  10^4  X  7^4  inches. 
■ic«b.rdi,,«T    -^  ^^KlI^^^  3^  P'^'^^  '"  ^"*^  colors. 

^ITA'.t.Trr;^  ^^B^^^^^    450  half-tone  photographs. 

^^^^^^^^H       1 .500  other  illustrations,  and 

te'l'hJT'ov^'.'h.^'iic     ^^V^^^^H  ^  General  Introduction  by 

'^'"dcr  ^"'ti'"  ^^^Bi^^^^BMH        John  Durroughs 

mmi  bavt  itudiB  III  ^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^H 

H«  «y»  ■■  ■  Oh,  f  f«l  Ji>  H  •":>«  ^^^^^^^^Rt^^^^^B  Supemnit  ^alUT«  Sludi.  SUM  ^^i^ 

rich  lu  hiivcghcsc  \to\.i'    Wliile  ^^^^^^^^^^^^|  mil  ecbool,  Januica.  N.V..Ufs' 

Utho.AhuilquilciincliDiiiiiltlonmUil'-  ■^^^■^^^^^^^^^^H 

r«.n».   Is  tartlculirly  >"   ^"  ^^^^^^^^^^^^H  ""™   "  >  r'awn  tn  ui 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^1  ii^jt  The  Ndiiifv  Libv^r^ 

CYou  will  want  to  know  more       ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^  uiiirctnuim  u>ie]ici..jM. 

.-ibout  tins  great  wurh.  ^^^mjj^^^h  c„»:Ur;  •).<  iii,v,t».,c 

fl  \Vc  have  prepared   an  elaborate  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^I^^HMl      occiient  md  iimniiaiii 

booklet  ihat  gives  some  id.a  of  the  ^^^^^^^H        ^'TTa^t^': ra". it 

beauty  atid  aullioritative  character  ^^^^^^^Hj^^^^H  '**'<  ic^'  ■«*"' 

k       the  books.  Il  shows  how  this  libmiy.  ^^^^^^^^^|  '".!X'^.t"t """ 

V       most  valuable  for  reference,  is,  above  ^^^^^^^^Ib^H    "^'^^it^ 

V       all,    readable    and     iiHercstiiig.     It 
^      contains   sinking  specimens  of  the 
X       wonderiul   (hree-color    photography 
A-io.-OA^      and  some  of  the  full-page  black-and- 
OwhWij.   ^^      white  plates.  This  book  is  too  costly 
clnpt'y         X     '^"  *"-■  '"^''*^'^  indiscrimitiately,  but  ihe 
c,Hi!/mf^:       ^^     rcliiriiof  llie  coupon  opposite,  with 

Viiu  BUT  "nd  m».  tL       yoijr  name,  will   bring  one   to    you 
^Xu'ii^t'iiI^"Ni  ik       prnniptly,  with  details  of   a  pariicu- 
".?J-J^i;i/,:;?vc"iI::k\     l^Tly  attractive  offer  we  make  (or  a 
ertimning  eoiiweii  i>biM  ^k       limited  time. 

Better  Da  //  A^'oic 

^^  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company 

AdSria .....<...... ^L  ftiUfj/irrj 

C&f , , ,^L  IM  rAST  16tm  STdElT.  MKW  TOllK  CTTY 


In  vTLtini;   i^}  idvirviavra  plt*«   oicDtioii   liifi   WiiP|_i»'s   WiiiHK 


Or.  Rlilpjlb's  la'bois  are 

praise.      1   jnu'Sl    hearUlj 
recomaieild  kls  EiaCurj  of 
tbe  World  for  aludy  und 
(tfreonTtiienl  reference 
BEBJAMIH  HARRISOa. 


I  tm  ramilKr  wltb 
KUpatb'f  HUtorj  ol  the 
World,  and  tonimead  It  Co 
tbe  Kboiir  M  well  ai  ta 
tlte  vUln  people. 

WTtLIAM  HcXDOf  T, 


Places  in  Our  Hands  the  Remainder  of  Their  Greatest  Publication 

Ridpath's  History  of  the  World 

9  M«)iiv>t  Royal  Otl&vo  Voliimu,  4,000  doublt-CAlumr  pagu,  2.000  luperb  llluilritlou 
Brand   New.  latetl  ediiion,  dowa  tc  dale,  twautifu'ly  bound  ia   Half  Morocco 

At  LESS  than  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  villniimeDur  price  only  In  direct  letters  loihose  sending  us  theCcupon  below.    Tear 

off  the  CAMpon.  write  nam;  and  addre^^  plainly,  and  null  to  ub  now  before  you  fofget  It. 

Dr.  Ridpaih  is  dead,  his  -work  is  done,  hut  his  family  derive  an  income  from  his  History. 

and  to  print  our  price  broadca&t  for  rhe  saiie  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets  would 

cause  great  injury  to  future  sales. 


HISTORY  h.STORt  mSTO^T  m^TO^v   mSV^^"/   ^^STOBr   mSTOR.   H>5T0«.    ^i^^' 
^'ORIV    *ORrO    WORtp     ^ORLO    ^0«LO     wE>«LO     «0«LD     WORl.    ^.C.L. 


4-      #    !-*■      -t- 


''isrr  'Ti'  r:r  ^f^'j:  *rr  "sr 


oSJJIe*    WW"" 


TIHRlhiBP" 


mo".       0M«'*-     n«»i»^»"^„r;i'Z^.,       '~u         ■«t.*tiw  tnutrwm.' 
••MW"    N«tooHi*  naiKBi'f  iTlE^"!-.  iiro*"*""'  urtun*" 
^r^5i^ 


IVIll         VOL     I  ' 


WelgHi 
S  S  Ibf. 


RidpAth  lakn  you  back  lolhe  rlawn  oF  hlMoiy.  long 
bdorc  ihe  Pyramiil!  oif  Egypt  were  built ;  down  ihrough 
the  lonnantii:,  ItoulDlcd  tma  ol  Oisldca'i  grandeur  and 
Asyns'a  magniliccndc ;  ol  Babylonia's  w-callh  and  lun- 
uiy:  of  Crock  and  Roiobh  uiicndoT  ;  o!  Mdiammcdan 
culture  and  re&nemeDt;  ol  French  elcgsnce  and  Erilisli 
pOWet  ;  to  l!ie  ITK  of  tKe  Wolcra  world  UKluding  the 
conpl«te  hiitaiy  til  At  UnltN]  Stales  uid  all  otiier 
natiom  to  ibe  clou  of  (be  Ruuia- Japan  war. 

He  ihrawi  lE)c  mantle  of  peisanilily  over  the  old 
KetoCT  of  liistory.  Alexander  is  thiTc.^palriol,  warriot, 
ttateaman,  diplomat,  crowning  the  gloiy  oi  Creaan  hii- 
lory.  XeixM  ([am  hii  mountclin  platform  sea  Thc- 
miii^tlej,  vfiih  ihtM  hundred  and  fifty  Ct"*k  fdip', 
imiih  Ills  Po-iiMI  fleet  q\  O^-cC  ■  thtJiu«l)d  siuL  end  lielp 
to  muuld  the  language  in  WJucn  tfii*  bDifa* 
graph  u  written.  Rome  petchsa  Nero 
upon  the  grestot  llirone  on  earth,  and  lo 
Edt  up  a  gHVM  m^mazi'j  name  to  Hand 
for  rountlejs  centuii^  as  the  synopym  ol 
savnge  cruelty.  Napoleon  Sghli  Waterloo 
again  undcf  your  very  eyes,  and  reels  Ik:- 
lorc  the  iron  iacl  that  at  last  the  end  oi 
hif  gildcq  dream  haA  c^met    Biamarclc  !■ 


$ 


I 


Brian  ttil 

Complilt  Sat 

Bala  an 

Small  Bnrsi 
UgnLklr 


there, — gruH.fivt^i\xaimg,  a  ^anl  pupliitin  ihcdiplomatie 
ring. laughing  with  Brim  diidiiin  at  France,  which  lays: 
"  You  ahall  not."  Wasliin^on  is  there  "  four-iquaie  to 
all  the  wind)."  grave,  thou^tful,  proof  against  the  wild 
oEBrniabaliategy  and  the  paiioncd  darts  oltaisc  fiicods; 
cW-Kong  ova  the  besdi  of  lu's  fcllow-tounliyincn.  and 
on  into  anMbpr  century,  the  mojtroloMal  world-figure 
of  his  bmt  H=  coven  every  racc.  every  na- 
tion, every  tiin«,  and  holdi  voli  ipellWuiW^ 
hy  hii  wonderful  eloquence.  Nothing  (nore 
iiLteresling.  absortiine.  and  irufriring  waj 
ever  written  hy  man.  ^-^^        Miil 

RidpntlnliouldbcinyDiirbonie.   .^^  ^^^       5°"?™ 
It  i>  a  Wo*  .hat  you  will  value  ^^^  ' 

u  long:  ai  you  live  and  read  j^  .jT  wetoa^k 

over  and  over  ag^         .^^'V^  IMOCUTJOH 

?r.k""«'^pr>/®^  !MI*»rWB,.(!U«p 
-,_      ,  .^^/'.^^        PfcaiF  map,  -witliniir  ccai  ra  me, 

^      K...  ^-^^     Bklp-tk  .,  S«-ple   P.p,  »d  Jull 

Cnni)'"'-      ,Xo^^     pankula*     u     o«crrd     io     "  Tbe 

To-do  »  ^^^^  \tSu-.W«f 
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Recollections  of 
Thirteen  Presidents 

By  JOHN  S.  WISE 

Author  of  "The  Lion's  Skiti,"  ••The  End  of  an  Era"  etc. 

THOUGH  under  sixty,  Mr.  Wise  has  known  personally  twelve 
Presidents  of  the  Uniicd  States,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis. 
No  one  Can  read,  bis  book  without  a  bctier  understanding  of  these 
men.     16  portraits.      ($2-75  postpaid). 

Letters  and  Recollections  of 
George  Washington 


THIS  is  a  worthy  companion  vol- 
ume to  the  "Recollections  and 
Letters  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee." 
It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  most 
interesting  letters  to  Washington's 
confidential  secretary,  Tobias  Lear, 
and  to  others^  besides  a  diary  of 
Washington's  last  days,  kept  by  Mr- 
Lear.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  home 
life  at  Mt.  Vernon.  Illustrated  with 
rare  portraits.  ($2,75  postpaid). 


TOBIAS   LEAR 


A    Southern   Cirl    In   '61— By  Mm.  D.  Gira.ud  Wright,  daughter  of  Senator  Wigfall  o£  Te»». 

ChiLrlTimgly  illustraled.      (f  J.03  [>a5t(>ajd). 

On  Two  Conflnetits~By  Maiie  Hansen  Tajlor  (Mis.  Bayard  Taylor).    Eight  illnstntions  by 

Bajard  Taylor.     (83-03  posipaid). 

A  Belle  of  ihe  FtftioB— Memoirs  of  "Mrs.  Clay,  of  Alabama."  Put  inio  narrative  form  by 
AdaSicrling.  Wiih  Iwenly-fourponraics  from  rare  pbolographs  and  daguerreoiypes,  two  M 
ihcm  in  color.     /Wr,  S;.75.     (Postage,  28  cenis.) 

Recollections  and  Letters  of  Robert  C  Lee — By  his  son,  Captain  Robert  E,  L««.  Four 
portraits  in  phcuogravuie,     A'et,  (;  50.      (ptistagc  ;5*;eril5-.J 

"An  iDlimalt  riveUtlou  ol  a  nabk  pcrwulilr."— Afw  Vark  fftrabi. 


CouNncr  Lire 

IH  AMERICA 


The  World's  Work 

rARMINC 


The  Garden 

magazine; 


DOUBLEDAY  PAGE  &CO.  NEW  YORK. 
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Closing  Out  Sale 


of  the 


ooklovers'  Shakespeare 

"hree  years  have  now  passed  since  wc  first  took  hold  of  the  BookloverB'  Shakespeare 
n  that  time  three  large  and  entire  editions  of  the  u-orlt  have  been  distribuitj 
igh  our  Library  Club.  The  past  is  a  recorii  of  phenomecial  success,  the  popuUriiy  of 

the  work  is  uninterrupted,  and.  we  would  gladly  purchase 
another  edition  Were  we  able  to  secure  it  at  previous 
figures.  We  are,  however,  unable  to  make  satisfactory 
terms  with  the  publisher,  who  wants  to  sell  the  books 
through  agents  at  the  full  price,  and  we  arc  reluctantly 
compelled  to  announce  this  as  positively  the  lost  of  the 
Booklovers'  5hake5peare 

roSEJ  At  Sheet  Prices 

We  find  a  few  sets  left  on  hand  of  the  half  leather  edi- 
tion which  are  cither  slightly  discolored  from  exposure  in 
the  show  window  or  a  little  rubbed  iroin  handling,  hut 
the  damage  is  so  slight  that  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Our 
inspector,  however,  will  not  pass  them  as  perfect  stock, 
so  we  will  close  them  out  for  what  they  are  worth  to  us 
*ith  their  covers  torn  off. 

No  Other  Edition  Contains 


TOPICAIIHDEI  :  By  mFinior  v>'hlch 
Ihr  'mici  (an  firtd  ijit  dctircil  pittaEC 
jn  Che  piari  iHd  potitit^ 

CItmCAL    GOMMEHTS,     eirlilnmi 

Itve   wiiiin£>  of  cvincm  Shukcrppt-cin 

irhdlAI4 

QLOSSABIES    FOLLQWINa    EACH 

PLAV.  tn  ititi  yoii  db  nat  hive  to  taan 
to  I  ttPHTirc  inluniTiD  fmC  thciDcanine 

TWOSETSOFhOTES;    E<plin;iii>jr 


ARaimEPrTS.  givjoE  4  f^n  norif  oi 

rich  pli»  jnlnirlcifiBii;,  [caiJabJr  p-lntc- 
STI^DV  AlETHODS.  ccB..^Biine  ot  »i„Jy 

qiinibnl  ind  »«ti£<*iion»,— ihe  idra 
beii-ii>  Co  'uifirah  i  [ornp'l^rrc  e'oIEc)>f 
[i^u  l«c  0'  ■ShAkii:i[if If  n  ^lii  df' 

LIFE(IFSriAKESPEARE.i.,D,  l.r.rt 
GuLloncf,  wifti  criLicaL  cMir^  ^1  0SE^- 
haT.    STfphc-n     and   urhrj   ili*Tink!urihfd 


ly  viiiaiiicS-uimtrnud  In  Colon 

itoi)  niyjg/nfi^  Tl^  Litrjrv  Club  trxnsids  jll  lis  business  tyi  carrtipondftcr. 


THE.  BOOKLOVEKS'  SHAKESPEARE  in  40dainty  voliirnei 
— a.  play  to  a  volume— cuntairvt  7,(mO  pages,  including  40  beaiHitiil 
iilam  Ln  coltii^  and  440  other  illuiMraiinnn.  Tlie  vnlijmfs  arc  7x5 
inches — just  right  for  easy  hainDine.  "I'Ilc  Lirirc  of  the  work  wld 
through  agenii  \>  $42.00.  WE  OFFER  THIS  FINAL  EMI>  OF  A 
LARGE  EDITION  AT  $23.1)0  lo  rlase  tlicm  oui. 

FREE  — For  S  Days 

Nothing  that  we  can  say  about  the  BookHovcrs' 
can  be  aS  convincing  as  a  personal  examination 
of  the  books.  We  will  send  you  the  set — trans- 
portation prepaid — allow  you  ample  time  (or 
its  examination  and  if  for  anyi^Siit^n  it  fails 
to  give  you  satisfaction  you  may  return  It 
at  ourcxp«nse.   No  deposit  is  required — 
and  you  incur  neither  risk  nor  cspensc 
in  doing  this^nor  are  you  under  obli- 
gati-on  to  purchase  unless  thoroughly 
satisfied.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to 
fill  up  and  return  the  accompany- 
ing coupon. 

SIEQEL  COOPER  CO. 
New  York 
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CDOPEitCO. 
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't'i^rf,  J  vUl  pair  ti.DD 

Klihin  f,rc  tliyt  aha  rr- 

m'lFilh      diriTflfEcr      tnw      il 

i}rU\  ADd  3li  lid  Tht  hi  luT^Ht  Da 
yoif  ittiirt-    mi*  rti  (hfl  Biouln  (fi 

n^i-ljn    lb  SltKfrl  C.K.|>riCc.  uhlU 
fillip  ^.Blh]  far. 
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VSrEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


Needed  In  Every  Home,  School,  and  Office. 

It  la  S^U«Ua,  Dceful.  AltruUve.  LuUil;,  Vp  to  DtU,  and 

Anthorltatlve.  iSHO  Ftgn.  0000  IUDBtratian*.  aeceDtlf 
«44«():  26,000  Pew  WorJi,  Kew  0»«ttMt,B4ad  asw  Blo- 
mphieal  Difillonury.  Kdltor-ln-Ctlof  W,  T.  HAREIS. 
fh.b.,  LL.O,,  United  Btatei  CommlBi loner  of  EducaUon- 
HlfluHt  Awud«  >t  tl)e  Zi-  Lonii  ftB4  PorUuiiI  EzpcttUoas. 

PREarOKBT  ELIOT  OF  EABVABS  OttJngly  layi:    "ThB  Intsna. 
ligaai  U  B  woiiderfall<r  pMksd  ■WraLouae  of  accurate  inrormaUaB.' 


WKBSTUCa  CtlLLXOiaiK  IMCTIONARV  -~  TliB  lircHI  Df  oar 
■Mdnuu.    K*iukr*lUlM,(iM-l>K[iKI>.  HiU  IV«  E^Uo, 


WriU  tor  "Tlu  Story  of  a  Book''-rrM. 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  Springfield.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Shoold  Teu  Not  Hava  as  IbttruaUooal  Uk  T<rai  Bonuf 


Bj?  ^fig  /a^g  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd: 

Man,  the  Social  Creator 

(Ready  about  April  20) 

This  book  contains  Mr.  Lloyd's  deepest  thought 
on  religion.  It  embodies  his  conception  of  man  as  a 
creator  and  potential  god-,  and  represents  the  matured 
work  of  his  last  years.     Net,  $2.00  (postage  20c.) 

^ooks  which  made  Mr.  Lloyd  famous: 

A  Country  Without  Strikes  ($1.10 postpaid) 
Newest  England  ($1.10 postpaid) 
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C1)C 


IS  NOW  READY 


fl  Navtmber  le  Aprii,  incliusive,  are 
the  months  that  make  up  this 
volume,  which  is  strongly  and 
tastelully  bound  in  green  cloth, 
I'ndcxed,  and  will  be  found  a 
v£ituable  addition    to    any  library. 

fl  As  the  years  go  bvi  an  increasing 
number  of  readers  have  grown  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  boLind 
voSumesof  '^%Z  QJUDtltl'S  il^Otll 
as  a  complete  library  of  world 
events,  and  a  constantly  useful 
book    as    a    work   of    tefcTcnLc. 

f'o/umejri.,  Price  $2.50  t^'n 

CCidiiit  ■d'ditioniO 

fl  If  you  wish  a  copy  o(  this  hand- 
some volume  you  had  better  order 
immediaicly  as  the  supply  is 
limited,  and  as  usual,  the  price 
will    be  raised  shortly. 

fl  All  previous  volumes  (except 
L  and  II.,  being  out  of  print)  can 
be  obtained  at  $3.50  each,  (car- 
riage addiciDnal.) 

Q  Suhacribcfs'  copjcj,  TtoiinH  m  cloth. 
lor  75c.  a  volume  fsis  numbers).  Car- 
riage bolh  wayi  lo  be  paid  by  aubM-rilicr. 


Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

133-137  E.  16rh  Srrew.  NEW  YORK 


Real  Parisian  Life 

Tilu  More  rucinalinj  and  Exciting  than  Balzsc  or 
Freiteb  Court  Mtmalri. 

I  hive  lecund  ihe  wu  of  I'au]  dc  K'kV  whichr  wen  inide^  Ihe 
C\l,]A  McfUl  J,\  Si.  Lipuia.  Ralhvr  limn  rcbiiid  iKrtfi  —  Ihcir  are 
sUkIuIj  rublicd  ihnnigh  liiwiltiiF—  I  mil  itil  liiemtiAini/^/rici  u 
loDg  u  they  lui,  ind  u^ii  imill  mn.nlhly  [uymenu, 

Paul  de  Kock 

The  Mcrrlcit  Frtnch  Humorlit 

ha;;  whiten  ^Turklin^,  wify,  aiiiu^iiig,  ^V(^ULl^  novtU  —  aDtidotei 
Iflritielamh'ifvH  'Hic  sSvii-M,  l(i-;railytran4atTri.  race  merrily  a^ijjBj 
n^itlLLiii;  iJidj'.'Cic  4>r  dul];  a-S  ori^iDiI  js  Bmcjtclo,  as  rninliEut  jiGlj 
Kla-ij  mttrc  LiUciTUting  Oian  Stcmc  t>f  Smallctl. 

5H0RT  FASCINATING  STORIES 

"Pauld*  KmIi  i-iAifynk  ifittookn  Uitiead  fltboMi**."  Jfd.v  O^J^^il- 

\'ignr." — Ckarifi  Ltt'rr.  ^'He  hu  ki?pi  fnivEe  bjghing  lur 
yejiTi— ihc  Smollett  n\  Frai>ecr"— il.u^-'M  Hrraid,  \  diiLike  1I14 
sujfterUciirr  bu-i  ]  bciiitvr  ihii  ihc  b»t  iinili  richc^i  book  value  ever 
r>ttc'ed  The  p*t  f^iUtiilis  th«  fhBtftr  d-li^Me  and  4rti*lic  FnEich 
UlualJAtinDA  mAdr  sih^ri  ll>r  (ht  ihU  wnrk  by  Ghckcna^  SJuan^  Wen-' 
■ell.  Jiiienief  siieI  many  MfiW  famrmi  arii^ta, 

ILLUSTRATED   BOOKLET   FREE 

pviriE  yciu  full  parti' iTlar»4Df1  umplf  pdec^nrihif  rACPtclof  Imoki. 
bill   y^ii   mUsI  will?  to-d-iv,   statliig    vhctl^cr  ydo  arc  inkertsliril  in. 


i'ln^F  ICTV1I  hit  tKirll'uliirt.     1  urn  Inierestifil  Id  Ihn     .    ,    .    .    blmlln^. 

^  'Kiir        ....  ....         -^«-jjj-i_.A.A 

^|^^iTf-^ .     .     ,     , 
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THE    UNFORGETTABLE    BOOK    OF  1906 


The  Jungle 

By 

UPTON  SINCLAIR 

Autk»r»f  "  Mananai,"  tu. 


David  Graham  PKUlips  says:  "In 
reading  The  Jungle  I  should  be  afraid  to  trust 
myself  to  tell  how  it  affects  me.  It  is  a  great 
work,  I  have  a  feeling  that  you  will  be  dazed 
some  day  by  the*  excitement  about  it.  It  is 
impossible  that  such  a  power  should  not  be  felt. 
It  is  so  simple,  so  true,  so  tragic  and  so  human. 
It  is  so  eloquent,  and  yet  so  exact."     ($1.50) 


A  Novel  oE  Chloato 


The  Lady  and  the  Ladder 

«y  HARRISON  GARFIELD  RHODES 

A  sparkling  and  exceedingly  amusing  picture  of  modern  '*  high 
society,"  telling  of  the  experiences  of  **  Mary,"  a  most  interesting 
American  widow,  in  mounting  the   social  ladder.    Illustrated  by 

Anderson.     {$i-^o) 


Under  the 
Arch 

By 

L^dy  Huirr  Sofncnct 
A  ^a^■el  of  itirndcm 
London,  wilhr  many 
ol  the  healihy  vinu» 
of  tlie  lo-cilled  "a\A- 
faahloaed"  Uttvtl. 
($1,50) 


Cvirayl 

•By  U.  L.  SILEERRAD 

Xhe  story  of  a  prauil  wanian,  and  Ihc  lindrngof 
her  true  »cH.  By  ihr  author  jl  "  PrineMS  Pivck," 
"The  Lady  of  Dreami,"  cK.     CSLSO) 


CoblTTWT    LbV 


D  OUBLEDAY  PACEfifCO. 

lu-iii-in  EuT  isf  Stubt.  NEwYtniK 


A  Few' 
NeigKbors 

■B, 
HeoTT  Ai  Stuti 
The  funny  side  of 
fv«iy-  day  life  in  a 
imall  Tillage.  By  lh« 
author  oi  '"The  Real 
D  iary   «f    ■     Real 

Boy."     lt'lopnw^«WP 


lu  writiBs  uaiivcT^ieopltBH  pi«iititMi  Thb  Wound's  Woiix 
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A    GREAT    SUCCESS 

'She 

"Wheel  of  Life 

By  ELLEN  GLASGOW 


A 


PROFOUND  and  dramatic   story  of  life  in   New  York  City^a 
revelalion    of    (he   unusual    powers  of    Miss  Glasgow's  pen. 


Tht  New  t«ri  Suti  calls  It  "an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  literary  manufacture." 

The  New  Yori  Times  says  :  "  Wc  have  in  '  The  Wheel  of  Life'  characters 
ihai  live,  romance  vibrant  with  passions — all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  human 
dramii.     .     .     .     Il  is  the  Apotheosis  of  Goodness.  ' 


Other  Books  by 
ELLEN  GLASGOW 

■'THE  DELIVERANCE" 

tlluatraccd  in  color,  £1.50 

'■THE    BATTLE-GROUND" 

Il]ual rated,  f^cgo 

'■THE  VOICE  OF  THE 
PEOPLE " 

llluBtiated  cdillon,  ti.^^  postjiaid 
ReguUr  ediiion.  {1.50 

"THE  FREEMAN  AND 
OTHER  POEMS" 

Net,  fli  50  (postage  6c.) 


-Gn-«mi«f 
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HE  author,  an  artist  in  cooking  achievements, 

has  searched  the  whole  world  for  original  and 

dehcious  dishes.     He  has  made  a  journey  to 

Ceylon  for  a  sauce,  traveled  to  India  for  a 

curry^  and  so  on  ;  no  expense  or  trouble  was  too  great 

for  him  to  open  the  secret  of  a  new  dish. 


International 
Cook  Book 


BY 


ALEXANDER   FILIPPINI 

Aulborof  Tht  Table."     Formtriy  cfDtimanicc'i. 

HIS  is  the  world's  cook  book.  It  con- 
tains nearly  3,500  recipes,  arranged 
in  diary  form,  with  a  menu  for  each 
meal  of  every  day  throughout  the  year, 
but  it  is  so  indexed  that  each  recipe  is  instantly 
available.  The  book  should  be  even  more 
successful  than  the  author's  famous  work  on 
"  The  Table,"  which  has  reached  a  circula- 
tion of  more  than  50,000  copies. 

Two  washable  bindings,  white  seal  grain 
and  red  morocco  grain.  Net,  $4.80  ( postage 
48  cents.) 


THE   GARdEH 
AVAGAZIME 


COVyNTRY  LIFE 
m  AA\ER1CA 


THE  WORLD'S 
WORK 
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A  Complete  Manual  of  House  "Building  in  the  Country 

TIJOW  and  where  to  build  his  house  is  a  problem  that 
■■■  ■'■  confronts  nearly  every  Americaa  at  some  time  during 
his  life.  To  the  satisfactory  answering^  of  this  important 
question  this  volume  seeks  to  contribute. 

The 

Country 

House 

By  Chas.  Edw.   Hooper 

The  problems  involved  in  the 
building  of  a  house  are  many. 
This  volume  gives  special  advice 
on  the  site,  planning  and  build- 
ing of  the  house;  on  its  outside 
finish,  the  style  of  doors,  win- 
dows, and  fireplaces;  on  plumbing,  heating,  lighting  and 
ventilation,  water  supply  and  drainage,  and  the  style,  size, 
and  equipment  of  every  room.  A  chapter  of  specimen 
contracts  and  specifications  is  added. 


I.  Ttc  Irlccihtn  of  ■  iiu. 

II-  PUnnlat   the  Heuic. 

III,  BuiNinc  lh<  Hnytc. 

IV.  OvciidT    FiBifli 
V.  Doort  ind  DtMirwAff.      Huimm*. 

VI.  WlnJox    and  Wlniln    tloll.d.   ii.ll«illi>t    Emy 
twi4   Bile  on  I  ci- 
vil. niipLieci  ind  Fmtnabat- 


CONTENTSi 

VIII  Pluiablni. 

IX,  Hriilni.  Uibrlnt.  'Hi  VcnlllitUtn, 

X,  The  Kilfhcn  *nil  Rrniicc.     [>intiij;-.'XiiD. 

XI,  Hrtli  >i>4  trilmari, 

XIII.  Watri  fupplr  inil  Diilnai'' 

XIV  hiblti  .od  0<iibulldli>(<. 

XV.  Ci'dfii  ihd  titUti,  Mi.»iliat>. 


XVI.    ConlHCI  ind   >.p«cilici<Loni. 


380  illustrations  of  photographs  and 
plans,  net  $3.00.    Postage   30  cents. 


Ccnnvncr  lob 

IMAHZmCA 


The  VfoB  i.d'  t  Wo  n  m 
TAnrtitiQ 


TmCAnoEN 

Macazjnc 
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■yO  readers  of  World's  Work  who  have  not   seen    or 

subscribed  to  our  new  magazine, 

FARMING: 

■yHIS  is  a  practical  and  beautiful  monthly  publica- 
tion which  tells  the  farmer,  be  he  amateur  or  venerable, 
experienced  tiller  of  the  soil,  all  that  is  new  and  useful 
in  the  world  of  fanning.  Each  month  these  special 
departments  are  covered: 


Field  Crops 
Good  Roads 
The  Dairy 
Poultry 


The  Farm  Home 

Implement! 
How  to  Keep  WeU 
Cattle,  Horses  and  Sheep 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


The  Farm  House 
The  Young  Farmer 
The  Housewife 
The  Orchard 


■yHE   April   issue   is  especially  devoted   to  planting. for 

record  crops.     This  issue  alone   might  easily   be  worth  a 

hundred  times  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription. 

Sign  this  and  enclose  $1.00  and  mail  to 


DouBLEDAV,  Page  &  Co., 

133  East  16th  Street,  New  York: 
Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  a  year's  subscription  to  FARMING. 

Namo 

W.W..4.-« 

AHdrrs*! 

^ 
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A  Personal  Notice 


PEOPLE  are  good  enough  to  tell  us  that  there 
are  at  least  200,000  cheerful   and  energetic 
Americans  who  would  like  THE  WORLD'S 
WORK  if  they  only  had  it  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion.    We  are  constantly  getting  letters  like  this: 

"  The  Editor  of  Thb  World's  Work. 

"I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine  for  the  lut  five  or  six  yean,  and  I  cannot 
forcibly  enough  express  my  appreciation  of  luch  a  magazine.  It  i»  a  wonderful 
educator.     In  fact,  I  think  it  ia  the  greatest  publication  of  the  20th  centuiy. 

"Articles  in  your  magazine,  if  they  could  reach  the  number  of  people  that  thty  ihovld 
rtacb,  would  yield  powerful  influences  in  making  our  republic  what  it  should  be." 

We  can  easily  get  the  coveted  200,000  if  our  readers 
will  help  us,  and  here  is  a  practical  suggestion  : 

Fill  out  the  spaces  below  and  mail  to  THE  WORLD'S 
WORK  at  once.    We  will  do  the  rest. 

DOUBLEDAY,    PaGE  &  COMPANY 

The  following  perwns  might  be  intemted  in  The  World's  Work.    Vou 
^        I  use   my   name    in  sending  them   information   about  the   magazine. 

Signed — — ~ — — — — 

(Hkhb  W*>iti  Nahk^  ahu  Aduhbv^xs) 


Id  wntuic  to  advcnuen  pie***  mcntioa  Taa  Woklo'i  Work 
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F  ALL  printed  literature  on  Life 
Insurance  there  has  never  been 
available  before  in  a  simple  form, 
such  information  as  would  really  guide  the 
policyholder,  from  a  policyholder's  Point  of 
view.  But  here,  in  words 
simpler  than  your  policy, 
will  be  found  the  solution: 


BY  "Q.  P." 


How  to  Buy 


Life  Insurance 


Postpaid,  $1.30 


Consider:  This  is  the  only 
book  on  Life  Insurance 
which  treats  a  policy  as  merchandise,  and 
tells  the  man  who  is  thinking  of  insuring 
how  to  buy  intelligently.  It  is  a  book  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  read,  and  the  price  is  but  an 
atom  compared  with  its  value  to  the  buyer. 


COUNTHT  LIFE 
IN  AMERICA 
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In  wtiUol;  t^  k^l^crtJuzr^  ]>lcaBe  incuLi-ob  TbH  WaRUDb  Wurk 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


Life  Insurance  Service 

Department    of  THE   WORLD'S    WORK 

The  constructive  and  helpful  articles  on  hije  Insurance,  showing 
what  is  joun/i  and  what  is  unsound,  that  have  appeared  in  this 
magazine,  bring  many  inquiries  for  personal  advice.  These 
have  made  necessary  a 

Life  Insurance  Service 
Department 

which  is  free  to  all  readers  of  THE  WORLD'S  WORK 

Any  inquiry,  for  information  about  the  proper  kind  of  insurance 
for  any  person,  of  any  given  income,  .of  any  age,  for  any  pur- 
pose, will  be  answered  by  the  best  informed  insurance  experts, 
whose  services  have  been  secured  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  publishers  of  THE  WORLD'S 
WORK  are  in  no  way  interested  in  any  agent  or  company ;  and 
that  this  service  is  undertaken  only  as  a  service  to  the  public, 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  universal  interest  that  has  been 
aroused  by  the  articles  that  have  appeared  in  this  magazine. 

Address  with  postage  for  reply, 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SERVICE  of  Thb  World's  Work, 
133  East  i6th  Street,  New  York 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK  for  MAY  will 
contain  five  noteworthy  illustrated  articles. 
See  our  advertising  announcement  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

In  writiiw  to  Kdvertiwis  pkeaw  mmtioii  Tmb  Wobld'i  Wmk 


In  ihsf  dirtcl'iry  will  t»p  fouiwL  rheannOUiiCttnctil.t  olmanycil  ilielac^t  Mhooiliin  tbt   ^"^vf*  j  't^' 

'  KC^lruii^  111  ti-tL»rim«  schi-rtl^.     Addri'^i  fi''i'irrt'    "•rrr'iCf,  TkK  Wowt.u'i  WohK-    j^'V'^ 


The  Tatonic  School  for  Girls.  ^^■■-,/^;f;^.lSl 

Sr^parti<'>T>nd  sp>r"^tiUrpiinK-*-    ('•AU  itnnK  bflfiWi-I^flll,  ttortiinf, 
Lj>»  LiLihr>i   UlxfJ*'^  A  1'  ,  <  WcUi-frJcir   ariu    Hn'n  Maii*Tl    Mi*,s 

National    Park    Seminary  r^%^ 

•utinlmituiii.        ^L'lii'^^l'iK    oxr^     MLjniUt4.       3aa»I   fur    caldlDeue    G 

HOWARD  SEMINARY 

Por  Oirlj  and  Young  UiJics  Vut  Bridg^waler.  Mau. 

Ia;;^  he4liUri*nfl  hcauiiful  hfurior*.  »s  miWi  f"«m  IkjsiuD.  Hume 
building  rrmndrlfd  in  !:)vimincr  of  locii  al  a  Iati^c  ttxpcntf .  Acji-dctnjc. 
Colltfft!  I'ltpiFTiUary  ^nd  Si^t'cbi  Li^urw?-*,     I'^'o  vc*r»'  cours*  lor 

WABAN  SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 

Eos  i4  7 

A  superinr  school;  Indivkiiut]  inHirucrion;  physical  and 
TDanudl  crauiing;!  alLIeiit  dticctor, 

Sumwnr  CatHp  tn  Maine 

J.  t1.  Plllsbury,  A.M.,  Prin. 


M'^^^ACHl-'-tU  VTf ,  NnWTij^ 


h  milea  from  ttp'^Um 
FOR 
GJRLS 


MOUNT  IDA  SCHOOL 

Advantcii  courses  i\i^  H^h  ScinruL  5T4dua1c9- 

inC  Alien  OCnCXJl  ,^,,^^^  cq.,^p™ccn  >nd  record.  Ont 
leaikf  /ff^w/«/rVj.  Cullurcd  hofiiei  tor  promumg  boys.  Nt* 
building  WiLh  fru'pfrh  f^mn^MiLiu  And  avHrnmiriE  Ipiiik, 

AiWKT  hu^^APti  Kaili^v,  Ar  br,  Hc^idiTuiier 

DUMMERACADEMY~^^^r 

Pv^hJcJ  I  7A3^  ^mflHAcm  IWttoD.  Pnflftm  bfiyt  for  day  L-^iirrifc  n 
Klmtlfit  s<  huiV     N.imiirT  lliull^l     El-rfllie  cnunn  lu <<^fnil  .lu'Jr.  OiSilU' 

WILLIAM  BIKLKV  Rl'KMitl':.  Mii-I.r. 

ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOL 

P»p  Bstn.  i^cnlinii  luirti  snjldrv. ,  Loboralonfs-  S1vi»  li>i  me- 
chanic  iirls,  Strvme'  t^'i. /irri.  A  viR'inms  n'linal  hfp.  A  new 
^miLa.-^ii3in  witli  %wiMHTiin»:  imh.'I.  fiii  i<?r  collate,  tti^-ntific  ifhooJ 
and  htiKiiins.     Illimir.bttd  |iiMir>llltl  ■mi  (p«,    lPjr.i»  ni]  iim 

iiu.  \,ii.  vi'iiiri:,  Mnrk  [iMai  tij.li,  u'ciir.ii>  mill.  Uui. 

Walnut  Hill  School 

Bcilun.     Miu  CUNAKT  ind  i\isa  BIGELOW.  PriocipalL 


Wesleyan    Academy    (Incorporated 

C-xdufiUonal.   fr™re»lortollcec  "' l*""™"      M 
ireilri-di.  Fnrcaialn-pic,  iildrwBi  I'l.  ^'■'w    V.-  Sb-jmh. 

HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  I 

ihis  Khooi.       t£  vfiu  vniih  In  Iram  of   thrm    hdi)   r<* 
Nhw  JiH^iHV,  h'*rik-nUiwn 

Bordcntown  Militafy  Institute.  ^"'^ 

'/j-A/— p-hvii.iUv,  ni'ri.illy.  miirklly      Cfii»ri*a  fjtf^^w 

nr  husuiBii  lid'      Calaii'fUc  tin  ir(ii>"l- 

Ka^v   T.  H.  I  /.'^^M-.  A.M..  Prin;   M*;.  T.  D.  l.»»i» 

KiW  VOHK.  C<vfi.4ll-o«-Ill.dh>4 

New  York  Military  Academy 

Nnr^'^L  Palm.     Pnrpt;«  r^rnll  LQlt'Cvn.     Xa-n  ti|i|ijLv 

-  .»f.l..rL,ir    j'Mxr'..  \.h<  -■.|Trinl*'n'ltrir 

THE  BENNETT  SCHC 

FOR  GIRLS 
tRVniGTON-ON-HUDSQN,  N.Y,-."^.nmcii»on. 

OSSIMNG  SCHOOL  fo 

Riverview  Academy. 

Conseculivc    mArugcniciiI   i<»    sevcElf-OfK    y^^'^    Sd 
Sifiitrmbcr  ng*h.      tor  catalogue,  adilr«« 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy  °'"''^X 

A  ptcramory  School  with  Miliiajy  Training.     Fovntf 


roi  Tovii^ 


Miss  C  E.  Mason's  Suburban  i 

FOR  GIRLS 

THE  CASTLE.  TmnvTciuK-iw-HrDior..   K.  V. 
ntrnlt.     Collect  pr«rarari>rv'i  fradiijIrnK  jind   iff»c«m  ^ 
cicralai  l„  adJreu  Ml^*  <.'.  t..  Masow,  I.I..  M.     Boa 


The  Dr.  Holbrook  Sc 

OSSINmO.  NEW  YORK 

F'jr  iKW  l'i"i>'i  ^pfember  lAih 

FonkOiTfir  licitlniltTold  ban  SPMrrab«rt)i 


C*w»HT'jil»".i'«.[S»»  Viirlt. 

GRANGER     PLACE     SCh 

Tlic  lii'lont  Bri"tvr\v  luiown  !■  llie  diancti  Plati  Srt 

SiMliiily  F^Ji^^  i^LiI  [x  rcKtnrt-d  lu  itiDnvifuil  font  li 
-nilv  licirht  by  Ihc  Miiici  l.ianBB'. 
TIlC  Sthyijl  *lll  be  l«5TTIi.li>'iiily  cl,>icd  wiih  die  eirf  rf 

Tiur-  SAMUEL  COLE  PAIRLY, 


In  imllDi  Ui  idverliHis  pliuie  nculian  Ths  Wdkld's  Work 


DIRECTORY    OF    SCHOOLS 


Miss  Hairs 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

On  i  liBndsome  estate  1,000  feet  above  S«9  level, 

girls  sn  given  an  outdoor  life,  s  college  ptepsra- 
lory  or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully  chosen 
faculty.     For  catalogue  address. 

Mils  miRA  n.  HALL.  Principal. 

Piltsfleld,  MnssachuselU. 


The  Misses  Shipley's  School 

Prffaratery  ts  Bryn  Jlfttw  CM«s^. 

rrVATrOKf:  AdTinUgBi  isf  Pliitadclpliia,  ZdiKiitffla!  »nd 
iDciil  o^Jipanitnliiet  at  liKiliun  n  ilie  do»r!Ljf  Brvn  Mivi 
CqIIc^c.         Fine   <nunTry    lor    vjtWu,    Anvf*    bnd    namral 

WtfSTft b'CTlOy:  Diploma  incollcgt  prcjijTilorVJhd  iciidtmii: 
lounei     Circltil  illeminn  civsn  tuii^lii  lei dingo!  Giccki 

fTU'DEA'TS;    SiihI)  tUsks  brini(  itscliFr  and 'Imtent  into  tl-rte 
companioiuhlp  an^  cuke  Lndividual  ailcntwn  pracrtlcalty 

nCS:   UTidcr  iLprrviiion  ol  uprriil  innlruttoi,      Gym- 
nixiuhi.    Vaibrl  bill  and  termiii  (ir\A-., 
Tor  lllustriLcdHrcuhrL  aildt«'f 

THE  SECRETARY,   Box  H,  Rsvis  Mawr,  Pa. 


raT\l*»«?nr%H     Camt  kkb  Suksbb    Hrism  pon  Ilov". 

^  «)'**•»•  W^"-"  under  HipervniiiTi  of  cnlieitf  men.  will 
_cn  Tunc  11*1  Ho(iii«(t,  fi.ihang,  Kam^H,  tic,  Tulonng  it  dcBUna. 
'Fall  term  opens  Scpien.lwf  id. 

Jijs-m-H  SHoNTi-iECa,  iVilri  A.M..  Pno. 

OCONTI  SfwnoL   P.  O..   Pi. 

>g;ont£  School   for  Young  Ladies 

TiwenTy    minglpi  Icnm   PItiliidf Itiliia,  (wo   INduts   linja  Ntw  York, 
"he  Idle  Mr.  Jay  Cuoltc'a  line  [iropcrll.    Fai  clFi.uLirii.d>lrciB 

MlaiSvlvia  J.  EA?T}iiAh.  Priiii:Lpal. 

pHiiADBr.PHtA,  Pa.,  GertnaBtu«D. 

rALNUT  LANE'  SCHOOL   sathywr 

Thpri'-L'l'    Flh[<hlne  anfl   inUppci   ricii-irtitr*y   i.Min^i   K>tli    fi|[iliiiTH= 
^*^'.4i.l>»r   ^Dinr    \\ic.     S?w    uml   rnl.if|;L^'1   ai]':.i>iiira>}J;mii!i4      All    autduof 

PE»N5*tVAMiA.  We*[  Chewier, 

he  Darlington  Seminary.  ^;^,^\f;t.it^'f^':: 

Fork.  PhiladtlplLia,  Washln^on.    Collpgidlv.  Engtifh,  Mtiaic.    A  rl, 
'  an (■»£».    Endirirluiij^  in«1  ruction.     HiiiaU  wclal  and   i^tiyMct 


ultute.  Ilia, 


F.  P.  E-VB,  Pre!-;  R.  DiULiN-UTtiK,  V.  P. 


ristol  School.     An  EplKopal  School    Cor    Girls. 

Kn-mc  u\6  cn]J(Hc  pTC|«aiaTrhr\  c'liricJ.  HciTnB  ^mrchl^c  ^l 
^hcv^  Ch^Ae  KrtrtL-b  ScIi4^,a1  onadUpintn^E^TAiindiA  A^ordift  »^rBt4 
(■[dcnte  ['SI  iiudeni--  ■■(  Ktench.  Aadri^,!  M"^  Ai  tci  A,  Pnr^'T'JL, 
Pnnrii^tl.  MinlVfUfVcl  Plate  aiid  i^Eh  Strrvi.  Wjahingion,  D- C. 

Lloha   Select   Camp  for   Girls 


econd  Season^ 


Lake  Morcy.  FaiTlcc,  Vt. 


We  recpivp  j  number  nl  glrh  Jniftoiii  uvrn  sitaiifnpT  b-nm*,  Cnm- 
ilrivly  tiiTitL^Ltd,  ^ub^Lini.E;il  hnins^:  d  »r  bi^idqiiArlcT'i;  bi»jTi]-tlfx>r 
•j\X^  U/J  i|">^  m)iu  jircler,  l-^LjIl^iiul  locjlL-iE],  tk;jijiLtfuJ  -^i^iiiLjy, 
kFatuiK,  txkTlMiLK.  fi^hme,  Irnnb.  Ii4itdicrali.  niluir  -lEit*];,  cn^chLHE. 
OKt-lncli  rkEUtiif,  picnicT..  ifidoikr  e^nieii,  i>ic,  iLicp«nenced  mmjj 
VundloTs  And  iji^imcinrs-  TriTU^  hr.illTi  nnd  "wrlfare  ourfirsl  c^re, 
lll«hrm  rcfrrcnrt^rt  sivt-unnd  rB^ulroil- 

Fn^  ill  unrated  bcir^fclt't.  aUdrru  "Sln^.  Kuwahu  Lihds  GutlCK, 
'anoTcr.  N^  W.,  until  Mly  i  si:  ^  Iter  That  at  Falrlee.,  Vl. 

nA   fr  ^  n  ^*  mr    ^    vaIuj-V'   in   rroporUsei    to    tti    In- 

i-fdiideB  and  telEs  thjlf  ^  ^tmetliinRp  but  ii  fl  ti  Jiok^d 
f04j  jbout  ittm  ■■'''■^toric&mmenda  i<^f her  ,ind 
rcommfiuli  rnjuthdl  U  mar*.    Oiira  Dcu^/w^^tv^fLnH  e 

.  w.  BARoeiN,  sjMciue.  N.Y.  Kccommenas 


HOME    STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR  SEhDtf]  iffordi  tb^ 
hufiLF  iiudrnr  an  oppnr- 
t^jnUy  (9  ruTtuc  1  Cnnpl'lr 
IJiiTji  Scfiaol   Cchur«!   under 

kdn  cullceei  ind  iiniWcri^- 
I^J».  TliF  ConrtM  Id  EbCliih 
act  K^^cn  tv  t'r^f.  CviivnK 
of     Ainhrnt;      HiiTofy^     bf 

l>r<if.  Wfll^, nivalin;    Unt., 

lUrvirif.  An  tmrnrm  tprci- 
aJi>i    AT   rhe   Iiead   dJ  evcrv 

any  tirhe  htiJ  ma}-  iiihc  up 
CDinplrCG  coiiiHi  or   punuc 


j-^^^  c«--;._-^  ^^p-»  r;X''..";"i,^.r'"'' 


Prutc5H*rcjf  EngEiAli, 


We 

BlBODlffr  Int1nic[i<ppb  In  Ctiril' 
mctciilind  NainulBiapc>bei. 


Every  reader  of  Worl»*8  Work  who  \*  inlEr- 

cilcd  In  home  study  ani  corrMp  on  deuce  Teaching 
is  inviled  In  send  mi  a  ircc  ro|iv  oi  our  ei^liiy- 
pagc  caialag'u«  and  full  iiilorinaiiun.  in  legard 
to  otir  lialiic  itudy  CQUnei. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dept.  23,  Sprincfield.  Mass. 


If  yiii.i:»ri-iin  .\Tiiprl-CHra  otitib  yparer-r 
Alio  iiii'i  L^aii  ibjid  nnd  write  yue  will 

ltiiuL<  tf'lliixcr  joa  lK»u\  Ton  cm 
quaII  f;  At  h4-iiip  ^£f  puLiiniiy  r'Lvil 
hervlr^  K:i[viij|jinll'>ii  H-mf  "f]"l 
luTHiirin'  elitrlbl"]  ror  a  iiovem- 
lufftiL  rciWtloii.   Wiiieni  oiw.*. 

tiilrpiMillonf  I 
farrrapiradtBre 
^ihiiilll. 
Ksi  Kitl.  XfrBUlllIi.  Flu 


Boys'  Summer  Camp 

"Wilclmere'"  in  llie  Maine  Woods 

iSct>agQ  Lake  K^uhrD> 
The  kind  otvacniion  jhaTdnrs  RMid-  MDirniqin 
c]iii.]lniiCf  caTiuieiiig,fit<)iiije — the  Hlci  boy  lf\  ea,. 
CimJiBn.^  trip  ili-rougli  tJ»c  Whiit  MuanTflini. 
5ii|H]Eviiinn  mid  cam|.'diLEi>]iJihi]i  olculli'Jii-^l'rtd 

enihM.:iwnbc|7insluTie3H.   Jtnukiel  un  rcqucKl. 
IRVING   C.  Vnor.M.AK,  ill.  H.. 

Adcltihi  Academy,  Krouklya,  IS'.V, 


ThfftrlijIiialii-^haoE,  InFtnit^LOA  h3rniAll  Adhirtul 
tLirvfTvon.i'..  lf*'i-ij^{!«-[|^rpr>nrliiiinded'i|i'nT>ir*, 
tj|i«rir'rn'i'(|  anil  mcnin'U-iit  inBinnMorn.  Tn^,^■ 
mmx*'  lliinj  cjily,  "flupi-  <'iniiS(*-'l'r*'iiiin.lorT, 
lliuini^fl,  CoLltv?.  rrvrnn^J 
lofffft'"!!''*-  WiJl  bPHir  juiir 
ronsliliiinTi  and  proBp-'-i'tJi  An 
huAiEimfl.  ^LudriiLtandsfnil' 
ittLi'fl  rvi^rrwrlier*,  Knrt  rnir= 
tifiuian  and  ■phIkI  vITff  f  refr. 

CorrrvpondFii'iT  WcliooL 
4BJ  MAjMlle  llkd«>  iktGPBN,  Jlebu 


STUDY 
LAW 

HOME 


Npw   H  lUl'StriBE.    LAlIEFHilrT 

Camp  WinnisQuam  ^  '"^for"  Bo^f^  ^"'' 

[Jpcni  June  yniYi.  llluittiiliai  tniekti' 

Addtf<«  M.  H.  MOODY,  WiKerbuTT.  Vi. 


In  writl^s  W  »<lvcrti»Bri  pIcbm  mmiiion  Tws  Wobld's  'Vobk 


i 


DIRKCTORY    OF    SCHOOLS 


FRENCH,  GERMAN 
SPANISH  or  ITALIAN 

TrispcnKlLloirailcrsTiliiiltt. 
Ii>  n-iiil  It,  tij  Mr]ie  IL,  Uititi  IB 
liiuuiju  ticat  wuy. 

Vol)   didM    hear  It 

lipottn  mnwlly,  ovit 

arid   KiU'h.   tlL  jour  ear 

I'liit    must    Bi"e    It 
(iTlDteil  c^miMly  IJll  juur 

\ou    UJlUit   tuJK    It    UUc] 

Ktiu-  it. 

^11   this  am    be  doBP 
In&i  by  ihv 

LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 

•^^ur"  Rosenthal's  Practical  Lingiiistry 

lilni.  Ui?  H}H-jilcs  It*  >'>u  ^-L<H^tfi,  riliiwl^  iir^jui'-'bil:';  u-livii)i.'U 
cbtwB?.  Qlnlit  or  any  i  fi'T  a  Ccw  inluulvn  or  txmrii  at  a  iime. 

AhJ'  itQC  cbii  Imru  Ik  f4>rrl^tL  ldnKKC<M<^  #hci  hi-a.rA  It  s-liuki'D 
orii-'ii  eniiUKli  ^  oaU  by  [hia  xiiulliuil  yi>u  C4iii  bcBill  ns  ofliu 
ui  yuu  LllCD. 

Tlu>  mpt  110(1  3ias  tioi^n  rwoTiinir*iut"'il  by  Wfll-lcni"wn  thi'iii- 
bi^pj)  i>t  lliu  fnpultii'!  'if  rlic  full II Willi!  i3iilTi'r>!lTIi-s  wii.l  i>i|- 
Ir-in^s  :  Vnlr,  4''0lii«i'bln»  <^blrAtf«,  llrown,  Pron^jil-iaiilu, 
l(B-(4h.  I'Tlhci-IaTi,  t'lirni^ll,  K>rHi<U"V»  Mlnnruiiii^  Johnv 
tluiiLlD'A,  MrrlnlB.  ColDmil-ii,  XHi-hlvuli,  f'pnilliami  HIhii' 
tiiiLIHn.    Uf  Lh  MuLlis  in,  JusEiili'i,   HU  Frnni'li  Au%Icn 

for  tviillC^  (WfltttHaU'rv  iirtrJIHTT.  .ii'a  /.iiri'nalt  ittliri /nfi  mtti 
Ti'Mr^nimi,  atHtA  vtJt  ciU  ytin  qf  lilt  I'leiit  oitmf  tif  gur  ^jJPMf.  tilit 

THE   LANOUAQE-PHOKE   (METHOD 
iTosB  UetropoliE  Bldg.,  firaadway  and  i6tb  St.,  IT.  7. 


A  series  which  has  speedily 
made  a  place  for  itself  as 
the  best  possible  for  chil- 
dren's reading  and  for 
school  use — is  comprised 
of: 

Myths  Every  Child  Should  Know 

f^dlledbi'  H.  W.  MABie 

Fairy  Tales  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Edited  by  H.  W.  HABIE 

Poems  Every  Child  Should  Know 

Edited  b>  nXRV  B.  BURT 

Each.  iJ«or:itp[l.  net,  $0,90  [poiia^f.  9t.) 
In  tu)l  leather,  net.      $1.40  \pnlage.  9c.) 


® 


® 


DoyeLEDAY-  Pace  &Co.  New  York. 


Farming 
Locations 


in  the  rich  and  productive  South, th. 
OUT  the  Siaies  of  Virginia,  North  and 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missr 
Keiitucliiy  and  Tennessee. 


I 


Desirable  healthy  climate,  grotvinff 

inff  se^san  alt-ihe-year- foa  fid 

Locaifons  for  industries  And  opporfuni 

irOfisiment  ^ 


T  H  ROUG  H  OU  r 

THE 

SOITTH 

P 

R 

O 

G 

R 

E 

S  S 

is   ihe   watcdwgrd.   ouriivaJlint 
other  sections  of    ibc  coun 


1 


To  ^c^rn  of  ibe  voodcr'iil  dcvrlopmmtt  ibJ 
(h*  (rcfli  opponuDiUfis  far  Eood  localiva* 
tJoai  chc  SouLtiei'&  Ifiilvay^  wflffr  For  «oM>i 
of  our  rubKcivlDiii :  iUr>  for  i  copf  of  rM 
''Souihem  Field."  <  I  A-pAft  Uluitrved  h 
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M.    V.    RICHARDS 
Land  and  Indusirial  Agent 
Southern  Rnilwayj 'Washinetoji,  D.C 


THE  STORY  OF  / 

By  STATvlLEV  "WATERLOO 
R.  H,  HaUey,  President  of  tfat  ^ 
consin  State  Normal  School,  'vd 
"This  is  the  best  book  I  know  d 
interest  ctiildrcn  in  the  life  of  p* 
tive  man."    Illustrated  in  color,  i^ 

eauvnr  UR     tV\     rmi'AHiis'iWMa    |  ^H 

Doubleday.  Page  &Co.  New 


tnmUsgiaidvfnUfnplBau  nentlao  TkkWokld's  WoaK 
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The  Wage  Earner^ 

Declaration 

of  independence 


I 


inieTnatlDnai  Correspondence  Sthoolt 

Bok  B16.  SCRANTON.  PA. 

PK4M  eipUin.  nirlionl  timlirr  oMIeUlDin  cm 
my  pHI-Lhuw  I  i-m,  naaAllj  ri<r  alnj^u-'r  uIjutUi 


Everybody  knows  what  the  stroke  of  a  pen  did  tor  this  great  nation. 

Do  you  rMlize  what  the  stroke  of  a  pen  or  pencil  will  do  for  you? 
The  Coupon  thutpa  Mov  U  the  Wage  Zamts'  IDcclaration  of  Independe«e*. 

Signed  aa  directed  it  opens  the  way  to  free-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
dom  from  overwork  and  underpay.  Because  the  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
welfare  of  those  who  sign  il  becomes  of  interest 
to  the  I  nternat  ional  Correspondence  Sf hools ; 
thit  i;reat  institution  founded  and  ttiiinta.ined  for 
th?  benefit  of  wprkcfs  who  would  Otherwise  spend 
a  life  time  Firuggling  in  poorly  paid  positions. 

The  signing  of  this  coupon,  costs  nothins.  it 
simply  gives  the  I.  C.  S.  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  how  you  may  qualify  for  promotion 
in  your  present  liae  of  work  or  for  a  better  iAkt^ 
in  A  more  congenial  occupation. 

Is  it  possible  that  there  is  a  small  salaried  man 
■nywherc.  so  lacking  in  the  desire  forsuccess.as  to 
pass:  this  offer  made  by  an  institution  of  world* 
wide  standing,  the  records  of  which  show  the 
the  names  and  addresses  of  thousands — men  who 

have  been  mide  independent  by  thi^  -fasy  method. 

Sign  ynur  Declaration  ol  Inde> 
pend^nce  and  mail  IT  lo-day. 
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UooLkHfPPr 

JtdirrlkriDTnl  rt'rJirr 
hhim  iai-il  IVr^li^r 
y\  IflJdW  Trimmer 

4:tniaH'blBl  lV.Lr-u«r 
J  lluqlrDdir 

KlF4-lrlcl«ii 
Kl>pr.  r-nflDtr-r 


1V'l«phanf>  KoE'rer 
\  li-o.Llplif.ltitKnpt. 
H  f^ll'    I'.iibIdi^p 
*^Ur»t'ynr 
SirLlInnmrj  ^relo-rr 
rival  KnHiKi  r 
llnltd's  CihlrQrtar 
krfNLlrr'l  Vnn^Bia 

llrt-ls^'  rnslnrcp 
hiru-Frortl  Ffcfflnr*T 
VllnInQ  KnEliii-v  r 
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b)  writiDB  lo  •dvHUae™  ptedw  mention  The  Wobld's  Work 


THE    STB1K.E 

WE  can  report  progress.  The  com- 
posing; room  is  running  well 
equipped  with  men  willing  lo 
work  in  an  open  shop,  and  we  believe  that 
in  a  month  from  now  the  last  trace  of  our 
fight  will  have  ended. 

We  have  to  apologize  to  our  advertisers. 
They  have  been  most  considerate  and  helpful 
in  furnishing  copy,  antl  wc  have  been  ex- 
tremely slow  in  supplying  proofs.  This  has 
been  caused  by  the  very  large  amount  of 
matter  which  we  have  had  to  set,  a  new 
magazine,  Farming,  having  been  added,  to  the 
other  three,  and  greatly  enlarged  advertising 
departments. 

As  to  our  position,  we  are  for  the  open 
shop,  not  only  in  our  trade,  but  in 
<;very  trade.  We  have  no  hostility  to  the 
unions  unless,  they  are  unreasonable  and 
lawless.  We  are  against  the  boycott,  the 
pickets,  and  the  intimidation  of  men  who 
have  character  enough  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  we  are  willing  to  stand  or  fall 
with  the  people  who  believe  as  we  do  and 
who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions. 
There  are  about  3.000,000  unionists  in  this 
country',  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  they 
want  to  boss  the  other  70,000,000  people  who 
keep  quiet  and  do  most  of  the  world's  work. 
So  far.  the  boycott  has  done  us  no  harm. 
The  WoRLn's  Work,  and  all  our  other 
magazines  and  book  departments  are  larger 
than  ever  before.  For  every  threat  we 
receive  we  get  two  messages  of  encourage- 
ment. If  only  the  important  business  men 
throughout  the  courtr\'  would  take  the  stand 
for  the  open  shop,  the  vicious  element  in  the 
unions  would  disappear  as  mist  before  the 
sunshine. 


Here  is  a  letter  apropos: 
Gentlemen : 

The  encJoBcd  clipping  ffora  a  labor  ofgan  <if  thit  | 
tovrti  is  n  plcivsiant  reminder  thai   you  are  on  llir 
"unfair"  list  because  you  see   Tit   lo   employ  Jta^ 
labur. 

The  wfiter,  a  subscriber  to  ore  of  your  periodll 
fOmniL'nds  the  stnncl   you  }iave  taken   against 
ganiaed  ''graft,"  ;irtd  trusts  you  may  win  in, 
fight  now  tieing  waged. 

The  clipping  referred  to  reads : 

"All  Ixioks  and  periodicals  which  bear 
print  of  Dcjubleday,  Pa^c  &  Company  are  llie 
■duct  o(  'scab'  composilora.  They  should  be  left  l-o 
rot  nn  the  shelves  of  the  merchanl  who  oilers  them 
for  sale. " 

We  are  in  this  fight  to  stay  and  we  hope  to 
live  long  enough  to  see  the  union  and  the 
employer  work  together  for  the  good  of  al! 
concerned. 

THE  MARCH  "WORLd's  WORk"  WANTED 
Before  we  knew  it  all  the  March  issues  were 
sold,  and  we  have  none  for  binding.  W« 
will  extend  the  subscription  of  any  readef 
two  months  who  will  send  us  a  March,  10061 
is.=;ue  in  good  cnnditiun.  Write  your  nanu 
and  address  plainly  on  the  wrapper,  and  send 
us  a  postal-card  notification,  and  receive  oof 
best  thanks  as  well. 

BINDING    "THE    WQRLd's    WORK '* 

This  number  ends  Volume  XI  of  Tfi 
World's  Work.  Title  pages  and  indices  arc 
ready  for  you  and  sent  free  on  request.  U 
you  wish  us  to  bind  your  magazine .  we  will  <Ja 
it  for  75  cents  in  cloth  or  $1  js  in  half  tav 
rocco,  transportation  being  paid  both  wart 
by  the  customer.  Cloth  binding'  cases 
phed  for  47  cents,  postpaid. 


TM^     TAIK    OJf    THS    OFFICS 


"THE  jungle' 

is  certainly  a  terrible  book,  by  Mr. 
Sinclair.  Thefe  would  be  no  excuse 
fching  it  ex-cept  for  the  fact  that  it 

picture,  in  the  form  of  fiction,  which 
tp!e  of  the  United  States  need  to  see 
tdy.  The  conditions  which  surround 
paration  of  the  meat  supply  in  Chicago 
nvilized,  and  our  own  investigations 
;  so  clear  that  it  seemed  a  plain  duty 

currency  to  a  novel  wliich  we  believe 
•  the  people  of  the  countrj'  to  change 
Wnditions.  Already  the  indications 
;the  book  is  accomplishing  its  purpose, 

effect  will  grow  until  the  present  in- 
e  situation  in  the  stock-yards  will 
>  more  enhghtened  methods.  In  May 
U  publish  in  The  World's  Work 
cle  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Jaques,  formerly  a 
pector  in  the  stock-yards,  who  will  tell 
inefficient  inspection,  and  what  must 
■  to  correct  the  present  abuses.  The 
's  Work  prides  itself  on  being  opti- 
and  looks  upon  the  cheerful  side  of 
If  we  dip  down  into  this  piece  of 
ard  barbarism  it  is  beca.use  we  feel 
at  good  will  come  of  it,  and  that  we 
ve  the  pleasure  of  telling  soon  of  the 
jments  which  are  under  way  whereby 
iple  may  be  supplied  with  tl^e  same 
jf  clean,  wholesome  meat  that  the 
.  under  rigid  inspection,  are  now  ship- 
the  people  of  Europe. 

AHB    YOn    GOING    TO    BUILB? 

U  are,  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
3  more  or  less  money — less,  probably, 
eve  it  will  pay  you  to  invest  ti  io  in  a 
implete  and  valuable  book  by  Chas. 
looper  (an  architect  and  experienced 
I,  "The  Countrj'  House."  There  are 
!){  attractive  houses  pictured,  plans 
cifications.  more  practical  and  money- 
nfonnation,  than  was  ever  put  into  a 
lefore.  Our  mail-order  department 
d  it  On  approval,  if  desired. 

1    CYCLOPEDIA    OF    HORTICULTURE 

a  year  ago  we  expected  to  issue  this 
and  enlarged  edition  of  Professor 
H.  Bailey's  great  work.  It  has 
■whole  year  to  get  it  ready.  There  are 
Lstrations.  We  will  not  attempt  to 
!  it.  look  at  the  advertisement  on  an- 


other page.  It  is  a  work  ever>'  garden  lover 
needs,  and  now  is  the  time  to  get  it.  Pay 
for  it  while  you  are  using  it.  It  costs  tj.oo 
a  month  for  eight  months  (if  ordered  now; 
later  we  shall  raise  the  price  to  ten  payments 
of  Sj.oo  each)  for  the  complete  set  in  six 
large  volumes  uniform  in  style  with  "The 
Nature  Library,"  or  ^aa.So  cash,  sent  on 
approval. 

'"UNpER    THE     arch" 

A  book  that  desen-es  wide  reading  because 
of  its  essentially  human  point  of  view  is 
Lady  Henry  Somerset's  *■  Under  the  Arch.'* 
The  story  deals  with  the  extremes  of  London 
society,  and  this  celebrated  reformer  makes 
both  ends  logically  meet  in  her  able  and 
sjTnpathetic  novel. 

"the  garden"  grows 

Thk  is  the  Season  when  The  Garden  Magd- 
2nie  is  supposed  to  do  its  readers  the  most 
good.  The  Planting  Number  (April)  has 
been  planned  a  year  in  advance;  it  is  bigger, 
and  we  hope  better,  than  all  the  numbers 
which  have  preceded  it^morg  copies,  more 
advertising,  and  more  pages  are  printed  than 
ever  before.  The  subscription  price  is  Si.oo 
per  year. 


Bckalilul  tbrcG'CDlar  cover  lor  April 


TNS    TALK   pF    TNB    OFFICJt 


Our  new  uagazinb — "farming" 

It  was  a  rather  surprising  thing  to  discover 
that    when    we    advertised  our  new  period- 


-Covcr  ol  Ftmti^  lor  April 

ical  in  our  other  magazines,  The  World's 
Work,  Co-.mtry  Life  in  Atrtcrica,  and  The 
Garden  Aftimiztne,  the  largest  returns  came 
from  The  World's  Work.  If  you  are  not 
interested  in  poultry-,  horses,  cows,  and  sheep; 
in  the  growing  of  crops  and  the  dairy ;  in  the 
wonderful  advances  made  in  the  art  of  farm- 
ing; in  the  selection  of  seed  and  the  proper 
feeding  of  the  land  to  get  the  best  yield ;  and 
in  the  farm  home — you  won't  want  Farming. 
If  you  are  interested  in  these  subjects,  the 
magazine  will  be  worth  at  least  the  (i.oo  a 
year  that  it  costs.  Begin  with  the  first  issue 
while  wc  have  copies,  and  remit  the  dollar 
bill  now. 


"  COUKTRT  LIFE  IK  AHBBICA       #OK  APUL 

The  kejmote  of  Spring  u  Struck  by  Ht 
April  number  of  Country  Life  in  Amtnta. 
which  marks  a  new  era  in  the  magaziiK 
world.  This  superb  number  treats  of  all  the 
subjects  that  interest  the  lover  of  the  li^iii{ 
and  growing  things  of  the  great  out-of-doon 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  A  new  feature  ip- 
pears  in  "  Wild  Foods  of  the  United 
States."  This  department  will  be  condudrf 
each  month  during  the  coming  year  by  Dr. 
H.  H.  Rusby.  Dean  of  the  New  York  College 
of  Pharmacy.  This  department  shows  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  foods  which  nature 
provides  within  easy  reach  of  our  great  dliet 
"  An  Estate  of  Garden  Achievement,"  by  I.  G. 
Tabor,  gives  some  suggestions  for  the  la^ 
or  small  country  farm  drawn  from  the  Loril- 
lard  Estate  at  Tuxedo.  In  his  article  "Do- 
mesticating the  Ruffed  Grouse,"  Prof.  C.  F. 
Hodge  tells  of  grouse  chicks  bom  tamt 
"The  Way  to  Save  Our  Wild  Fowl"  d^ 
scribes  the  duck  and  goose  nurseries  of  the 
North-west- 
Other  articles  of  timely  interest  are: 

Songs  of  Nature,  Belected  by  Henry  Van  Dj-to. 

Fly  Fishing  for  Brook  Trout. 

The  Perfect  Horse. 

Out-Door  Nuws  and  Discoveries, 

High -Grade  Poultry. 

A  House  That  Was  Really  Built  for  $6.5:3 

Worms  on  the  Putting  Green. 

A  List  of  the  Best  Fruits  by  States, 

OUR   LIBRARY    SALESROOM 

in  our  new  building  is  now  filled  with  bo^ia 
and  magazines  which  every  lover  of  :h; 
countr\'  should  be  glad  to  see.  You  an 
invited  to  call:  133  East  i6th  Street,  \*- 
tween  Third  and  Fourth  Avenues.  New  Y'.rk. 


Use   one   of  these   coupons   Now  to   complete   your   list    of 

DOUBLEDAY,    PAGE    &    COMPANY'S    publications 


cri  o/-f  nh/ff: err  off  ifFRj-: 


Cfr  OFF  flF.KE- 


For  COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Ericiiwcl  tind  $4.00,  for  one 

year's  subscription. 


N'ame  .. 

AlldTCM 

4 -"li 


1 


For  FARMING 


I      For  THE  GMDEN  MAGAZINE 


Enclosed  find  $1.00,  for  one  .  | 


Enclosed  find  $1.00.  f^-r  -i* 


year's  subscription. 
Name  


I      year'*  lubicription. 
'  I  Name  


.Addreu  .  j  '   Addreai 


w.w. 


I        vr.w. 

!      *■■« 


purchase  of  investments  of  the  character,  we  have  prepared  a  special 
circular  (copy  oi  which  will  be  mailed  you,  upon  reqiseit)  descriptive  of 
Convertible  Bonds  issued  by  such  railroads  as  Pennsylvania^  Atchison,  Erie, 
Western  Maryland,  etc.,  and  by  various  induslrtn)  companies. 

We  will  also  send  you  copy  of  circular  descriptive  of  our  bond  offeriugs. 
the  study  of  which  will  convince  youthat  they  ate  atnongilie  best  investments  of 
active  market  now  available.  We  also  offer  for  sale  a  few  selected  investment 
securities  of  intrinsic  value,  yielding  as  hij^h  as  from  5.25  to  5.75  per  cent,, 
suitable  for  that  large  class  of  investors  who  prefer  to  place  a  part  of  iheir 
funds  in  SAfe  securities  that  are  free  from  market  influences. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  34.. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co* 

Investment  Bankers 
Branch  CHfict,  Albany,  N,  Y,  William  and  Pine  Sts-,  New  York 
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In  TridaB  la  advertisen  please  mmlian  Ttii  Would 'b  Work 
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FINANCE 


TBE 


FIDEUn  IP  GUSDHmj. 


1876 

IIDELIT7  BONOS 


or  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE   F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1906 


F 
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EMPL0VERS"L1ABILITY 
PERSONAL  ACCIDErfT  .    . 


HEALTH 


STEAM  BOILER 


PLATE  GLASS 


BURfiURY 


FLY  WHEEL 


'BONDED  UST 


Financial   Condition    December  30,    1905 


Assets 

Reserve  tor  Unearned  Premiums  . 
Reserve  for  Outstanding  Losses  as 

required  by  law 
Surplus  lo  Policy  Holders      .     .     . 


$7,683,067.95 

2,943,243.89 

1.462.891. SI 
2,986,463.83 


Insurance   that   Insures 


Losses  Paid  to  December  30,  IPOS 


$21,742,060.27 


DUK&lf  T  CLABgE, 
WM.  P.  DI30TI. 
ALFRED W.  HOTT, 
A.  B.  HDLL. 


GEO.  E.  niB, 

W.  G.  LOW, 

J.  C.  McCClLDIJGH. 

WM.  J.  HATHESOrt. 


DIRECTORS , 


ALEXANOER  E.  DRR.       JOHN  I .  STEER, 
HEHRT  E.  PIEHBEPOBT,  W.  ESttEW  800SEVE1I. 
AHTOB  A.  RATEH,  GEO.  t.  SEWAKD. 


Pnncipal  Offices.  Nos.  97-105  Cedar  Street.  New  York. 


Ageals  la  all  coatltierable  Uvas. 


I 


Beware  of  False  Profits 


AutlilB  ant]  inrntigation^  coniliJct?4  fcir  the  de- 
lectfon-  o(  errors  nt\4  iffc^ularities  and  the 
vcrijicacioi)  af  siaiAinenEs  at  earnings-  and 
linandal  caniJiiii>n, 

Acco-uming  Tneihoila  designed  consislcnily  to 
meci  thepfcuiiar  requirements  of  any  business. 

Syate-mi  devised  for  deterniining  coats  in  all  de- 
parimenia, buying, mdnulaciu ting,  anJaclIlng. 

WM.  O.  CUTTER,   Public  Accounwnt 

35  GOWGBE55  STREET.    fiOSlOrJ 


(lrf-TrBi.^1  iLj  cllcnf.  hTj    Do-lnn.  Mc*    ^V.ik 


I  L    H.rhw  l.ir^'  1. . 


Travelers 
Checks  cwnd 
Letters  of  Credit 

available  the  world  over 

now  issued  by 

United  States  Express  Co. 

POREION    EXCHA^NHE    OEt>T, 

i'ff'('ly  to  any  ageni  of  tUt  compun. 


The  Empire  of  Business 

By  ANDREW   CARNEGIE 

•Tt  is  seldom  a  volume  haii  in  it  as  much  of  value  as  "The  Etnpire  of  nvifinc^s.'  Itl 
may  be  read  with  prulit  by  all  men,  but  particularly  by  young  men.  To  thosL-  wlio  have  their^ 
way  to  make,  il  will  be  an  inspiring  guide."^ — Charj.fs  R.  Flimn,  Saturday  Evimn^  /^il. 

$3.00 


Iff  AnEiucA 


rHEWoHLD"»WOHIt 


T».it  Caf  i>em 

HAttAZINE 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE  &CO.  NeW  YORK. 

In  airilins  tu  BdvertLtrri  plea!*  tncntion  Thi  Worlo's  Woat 


FINANCE 


AR-E 
SIXS 


3)S  |?our  iHonej*  Carnmg  6%? 


XF  not,  or  if  you  do  not  know  just  where  you  can  get  that  rate  again  or  are 
not  quite  satiili^d  with  your  pfes^nl  inv^lrrk^ats,  this  bri^f  lallPon 
A-R-ESix  s  will  open  theway  ioi  you  to  better  income  with  lesi  worry. 
For  eighteen  years  we  have  earned  and  paid  6  per  cent,  on  the  stroke  of 
the  clock  to  thousfinds  of  mvestofs  ibc  country  over,  to  wKoiH  we  have  relumed 
nearly  $3,000,000  in  principal  and  interest.  In  that  period  we  have  built  up 
Assets  o(  over  $8.300 J300.  including  a  Surplus  o(  over  $1.1 00,000.  thus  fully 
establishing  the  exceptional  earning  power  ol  our  business  and  the  conservatum 
of  our  6  per  cent,  rate,  Thi>  record  speaks  for  itself.  I(  you  are  interested 
in  a  safe  and  pwjkahle  medium  eitlier  for  income  inveslment  or  for  syslemalie 
sailing,  we  aak  you  to  consider  the  unusual  advantages  afforded  by  A-R-E  Six'i. 

H.R-E  SIX'S  are  our  6  per  cent.  Cold  Bonds  based  on  the  ownership  (rf 
millions  o(  dollars  worth  of  selected  New  York  Realty — the  best  security 
on  Earth—  issued  in  two  forms,  one  providing  income  from  capital,  the 
Other  accumuUting  capital  from  income  as  follows: 

Gf  Coupon  i6nnt)S^/br  income  inveatmenl — purchasable 
at  par  in  multiples  of  $  1 00;  interest  payable  semi-annually  by 
coupons  attached:  maturing  in  1 0  years  and  meanwhile  subject  to 
withdrawal  on  interest  dates  after  two  years. 

6i  SUtUmulatitJr  |iSonb«— /o»  income  funding— put- 
chasahle  on  installments  during  10,  I  ^  or  20  years  and  enabling 
the  person  without  capital  available  for  income  investment  to  ac- 
cumulate a  definite  capital  in  a  given  time  by  simply  investing  each 
year  the  equivalent  of  an  ordinary  interest  on  the  amount  desired. 
This  form  also  carries  cash  values  alter  two  years.  The  year- 
ly payment  rales  per  $1 ,000  B*>nd  are;  1 0-year  term,  $71.57: 
1  5.year  term,  $40.53;  20-year  term  $25.65. 

a-R-E  SIX'S  are  the  direct  contract  obligations  of  this  company,  secured 
by  its  entiie  assets,  '  They  are  non-speculative,  non- fluctuating,  as  good 
as  gold — principal  and  inlerest^from  date  ol  issue  to  dale  of  maturity. 
They  affjfd  a  ihoroiighly  consewalive  6  per  cent,  investmenl.  especially 
adapted  to  the  nc^ds  ci  the  small  investor,  enabling  him  to  enter  this  one  best 
investment  field  with  the  staymg  qualiti^  ^nd  earning  power  behind  his  small 
turns  ttiat  only  the  capitalist  can  command. 

IVrite  us  to-day  and  let  us  send  you  literature  pving  full  information 

cont^eming  our  business  and   Bonds.     You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  realize  ibe 

highest  return  consistent  with  safety,  which  our  Bonds  afford.     You  can  satisfy 

yourself   fully    concerning  our  record    and   standing   by   inquiry  through  the 

regular  business  channels.     In  addition  to  our  literature  wc  will  send  you 

fref.  on  application,  a  map  of  New  York  showing  the 

location  of  our  extensive  properties. 

UIRI^CTORS 
Eilwin  K.  flnrlln,  Presfdcrt        l>yer  B.  tloJineB.  Vise  Prx»,  ■nd  Trea*. 
Edward  B.  BAvntoD  2nd  Vic:e  Prec.  WilllBin  B.  Itlnckl«y,  SccralBry. 
WUHiiin  H.  ChUkTln^ 

amcrican  l^ral  (Estate  Co. 

723  Dim  ■ffitliB.,  290  DroaBtoap,  f3ito  |0of6 


Whtn  writing  In  iAvtiVMin  |ileue  mcnllott  T>'"  *<""■"'&  Wuni; 


FINANCE 


his  Certified  Report 
Is  For  YOU! 

THE  AUDIT  COMPANY 

OF     NEW    YORK 
Cedar  and  William  Streets 

Tkt  unifisut  »r  rtftrti  uftn  tuiil'  #p  maminatitmi  mad*  iy  Tkt  AaStl  Ctmfamy  tf  Vta  Turk 
art  drttvrrtd  n  ilUtiti  ulth  ih*  undemanding  In  tath  tat*  that  anw  adttrtlttmrnt  *r  fnUUa- 
tnn  nf  tnrh  ttrtt^mm  mr  rtfnrti,  tr  pniUihtd  rtjtrtnrt  thtrtn^  tbatt  h  in  a  ffrm  In  hr  mt' 
pmtd  h  rft(  Uanafmtni  •/  lUi  Cnmpami. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  we  have  examined  the  books  and 
accounts  of  your  Company  for  the  year  ended  December  30,  1905.  The 
results  of  this  examination  are  presented  in  three  exhibits,  attached 
hereto,  as  follows: 

"A" — Balance  Sheet  as  of  December  30,  1905. 

"B" — Income  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  year  ended 
December  30,  1905. 

"C" — Comments  and  Recommendations. 

Wc  certify  that  the  Balance  Sheet  presented  herewith  is  a  correct 
exhibit  of  the  position  of  your  Assets  and  Liabilities  on  December 
30,  1905,  and  that  the  accompanying  Income  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Account  is  also  a  correct  exhibit  of  your  operations  for  the  year  ended 
December  30,  1905,  as  shown  by  said  books  and  accounts. 

Ver}'  truly  yours, 

The  Audit  Company  of  New  York. 
(Signed)  E.  T.  PERINE, 
New  York,  April  1 1,    1906.  Geiural  Manager. 


TiiK  Auiiir  CuMi'AXY  OK  Nkw  York, 

43  Cediir  Slrect.  Ni;\v  York: 
Thf  iiniiirsif;tied  will  bt-  pioastd  Id  receive  further  information  concerning  the  scope 
and  cost  of  ;m  audit  of  ncconnts,  lo  be  made  for 

Name 


Address . 


Id  writinn  to  odvcrtiicn  plcue  mcDtiou  Ths  Woiild'i  Woik 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


I  AM  going  to  make  a  very  plain,  firm  assertion: 
Life  insurance  isn't  designed  to  make  money 
for  you;   but  for  your  family. 

It  has  been  talked  as  an  investment  so  long  that 
its  protection  has  been  lost  sight  of  entirely. 

I  want  to  interest  the  manhood  that  wan^s  to  see 
how  surely  the  welfare  of  loved  ones  can  be  secured; 
who  thinks  more  of  that  than  of  himself. 

Candidly  I  think — in  fact  I  know.^  and  so  do  you 
if  you  dwell  on  it  a  moment — that  the  man  who  con- 
siders life  insurance  as  something  to  speculate  with,  to 
buy  according  to  the  prospect  it  has  of  returning  gain  to 
him^  doesn't  know  the  real  good  there  is  in  insurance. 
He  won't  know  it  until  he  considers  his  family  first. 

And  I  want  men  who  have  care-of- the- family 
on  their  minds  to  write  direct  to  me,  and  tell  me 
what  they'd  like  to  do  and  what  they  think  they  can 
do.  Like-to-do  and  can-do  aren't  so  far  apart  as 
you'd  think.  I'll  write  them  back  personally  relative 
to  a  plan  for  protection  of  their  families  which  they  can 
start  with  and  keep  up  with  not  a  bit  of  inconvenience. 

"The  nobility  of  manhood  is  loving  in  life  and 
providing  in  death." 

Write  direct  to  me. 


^^^^  PRKSIDKNT 


WaBiiuiKtan  Lib  InBnnuice  Compuir 
Ul  Broadwky,  New  York 


In  wriliDf!  Kn  adverliMrs  pleaic  menlion  Tm  Wiirld's  WaU 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


H8Li\g  On 

to  Coffee  as  long  as  you  can. 

If  it  hurts  you  VERY  HARD 
it  is  easy  to  drop  into  the  Postum 
Habit,  because  you  have  the  fragrant 
breakfast  cup  with  the  rich  seal  brown 
color  which  changes  to  a  ripe  golden 
brown  when  rich  cream  is  added. 

And  the  change  in  feeHng  is  of 
tremendous  value  to  those  who  appre- 
ciate health  and  strength  with  the 
ability  to  "do  things." 

"There's  a  R.eason"  for 

POSTUM 


Pcitum  C«eal  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 
Michigan,     U.    S.    A. 


In  writin:  vi  Bdvcrtuen  pleaie  mention  Tki  Womlo'*  WotK 


THE     WORLD'S     WORK    ADVERTISER 


New  York-Philadelphi 

Electric   Railway  System 


First  Mortgage  5  Per  Cen 
Thirty- Year  Gold  Bonds 

INTEREST  COUPONS  PAYABLE   SEMI-ANNUALLY 

The  New  York- Philadelphia  Electric  Railway  System  connects 
the  two  most  closely  located  cities  in  the  world  that  have  a 
population  exceeding  i.ooo.ooo  each. 

Population,  as  per  latest  census,  exceeds  6,000.000.  being  one-    - 
twelfth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

New  York,  4.014.304  Trenton,  84,180 

Jersey  City,  236,699  Tributary  Points,  279,744 

Newark.  283. 2S9  Burlington,  9,040 

Elizabeth,  60,509  Camden,  83,363 

New  Brunswick,  23,155         Philadelphia,  1.293,697 

The  business  of  the  New  York-Philadelphia  Electric  Railway 
System  is  already  established.  Low  rates  with  rapid  and  frequent 
service  insure  a  constantly  increasing  business  of  great  magnitude. 

The  above  are  coupon  bonds  of  $500  and  $  1 ,000  each,  privilege 
of  registration  of  principal,     Principal  and  interest  payable  in  gold. 

All  legal  matters  pertaining  to  this  issue  have  been  passed  upon 
by  well-known  counsel,  whose  opinion  may  be  had  upon  request. 

We  recommend  these  bonds  as  the  most  attractive  investment 
now  ofTered  in  the  market. 

At  present  price  the  bonds  realize  about  5  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  selling  at  a  much  higher  price  in  the 
near  future. 

Further  particulars  upon  application. 

A.  N.  CHANDLER  f^  CO. 


Trinity  Bldg. 
NEW    YORK 


BANKERS 


Bourse  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Out  boflklfft,  "Hint!  anfl  Helps  Co  In-VMion,""  ii  a  itudv  of  invatmrnn 
well  luarth  tfiiiiig.  Ir  ma)-  be  hid  by  tpndlng  your  name  ind  iddrett.  vrhicli, 
Ibr  conveniEnci,  an)  be  Ariiten  im  the  m^gin  of  thii  page  inil  inillcd  to  lu. 


tsL  writing:  to  ulvertiierb  pieue  meniiaD  TBI  WotiJi  t  Woke 


The  Seal 

of  Public  Approval 

The  Great  American  Public  has  expressed  its 
Confidence  in  The  Prudential  again,  and  in  the  Prac- 
tical  American  Way,   not   by   words,  but   by  deeds, 

The  Increase  in  Insurance  in   Force 

in  1905  was    over 

One    hundred    and    Thirteen    Million    Dollars 

SitppQsv  you  Inquire  for  a  Policy  Suitable  to  Yourself.    Vou  May  be 
SurprlAcd   How  tittle  It  Will  Cost.     Write  Vour  Name  and  Address  on  the 
Margin  of  this  Advertisement  and  Send  (or  a  Plan  o(   home  Protection  and^ 
Saving  that  wUI  Interest  you.  fl 

Write  Now, While  You  Think  of  It    Dept  18 

The    Prudential 


eds. 


INSURANCE   COMPANY   OP   AMERICA 

JOHN    F.  DRVDEN,  Prest.  HOME   OFFICE,    Newark,  N.  I 


I 


In  oritifE:  to  «dvprtucn  pie^U  iMAtiCHn  Tm  Wa(tD'>  WQtX 


d 


Well-groomed  Big  and 
Little  Folks  use 

Packer's 

Tar 


"YOU 
CANNOT    BEBIN 

Tea  (AIII.V 


Pure  as  the  Pines 

Soothes  while  Cleansing 
A  Luxury  to  Use 

THE    PACMCM     MANUFACTUttING     CO.,   NEW  VOHK  CIT» 


In  writing  to  adwertiaers  pleue  raMiUon  T^a  Womji"*  Wobx 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


THCSE^   famous    pianofortes    have    been    made 
continuously    since     1S25.      Over    four    score 
years    of    experience    is     exemplified    in    the 
Chickering   of   to-day.    The    name   guarantees   the 
highest  quality  of  material  and  workmanship. 

CHICKERING    &    SONS,  "^  T^N^^.TIxA^i'o"^^'"'    BOSTON 

Eatabltahed  1813 


til  writins  to  *dvGrtiwn  pIckHi  ateotica  Thb  Wobu>'9  Wom 


THE     WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


KRELL 
AUTO- 
GRAND 


The  Ideal  Piano 
For  Ait 
Hands 


TRAINED  or  UNTRAINED 

Sweetest  melody  responds  to  the  touch  of  the  master  hand 
upon  the  Krell  Auto-Grand,  while  by  the  simple  turn  of  a 
lever  the  novice  is  enabled  to  bring-  out  the  same  magic  notes 
of  harmony.  ^ 

Two  Ways  Are  Better  Than  One 

The  Krell  Auto-Grand  is  a  piano  of  matchless  grade,  well 
fitted  for  the  house  beautiful.  Its  quality  of  tone  cannot  be 
surpassed  and  its  charm  as  a  perfect  automatic  instrument 
lies  in  its  simplicity  of  construction. 

Piano  and  player  are  built  witliin  one  case  and  tlie 
mechanism  is  ideal.  Finest  inaterials  and  absence  of  com- 
plicated parts  insufe  its  durability.  Art  ahsolirle  guarantee 
Jorjivc  years  is  jsiven.  Operated  by  a  wonderful  battery 
of  bellows,  the  player  action  is  individual.  Every  tio/e  has 
its  purti  separate  act/an,  and  while  the  Krell  Auto-Grand 
rarely  needs  attention,  complete  action  for  any  note  can  be 
detached  and  readjusted  within  one  minute. 

Send  lo-day  forCatalogL,  and  i^pccisl 
Offer  of  T«nns  that  wiU  appeal  to  you. 

The  Auto-Grand  Piano  Co.,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

Ptans  of  Great  Interest  to  Healers  to  be  Had  tor  the  Asking 


la  wrilLiiB  to  Advertiun  pteate  mention  TUB  WorId's  WofiK 


THE     WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


VICTOR  I 

$22. 


/"frnCSu 


VICTOR  li 
£30. 


VtcLor  TaJUnE  V-eklne  CD 
ramdcb  K  J 

Aik'.-l  I'rtI  mc  nlicTQ  I  can  h«ar 


Hi'  >ta«ter'ii  Voie* 


W 


VrCTOR  III 
$40. 


VICTOR  IV 
S50. 


;_^   The  throat  of  C\-l..j.-.-'  i^  .^  iBag- 
nificently  powerful    and    sensitive    ma 
chine  and  the  artist's  soul  on  fire  sends  through 
this  machine  the  pulsations  which  we  know  as 
Caruso's  voice. 
\jC"        The  Victor  is  another  throat,  strong-,  sensitive 
''^  and  true,  and  itbrings  toyou — wherever  you  are — 
those  same  pulsations  of  sound  that  people  enjoy 
in  Grand  Opera  at  New  York,  or  in  hearing-  Sousa's 
or  Pryor's  Band,  and  the  light  and  bright  music  that 
is  such  a  relief  in  this  tired  over-strained  age. 

Obtainable  by  Easy  Payments 

through  Victor  dealers 

Here  are  the  six  principal  styles  of  the  Victor  with 

their  prices.     Most  any  Victor  dealer  will  be  glad 

to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  buy  Victor  Machines 

and  Records  by  your  paying  a  small  sum 

down  and  a  small  sum  per  month — you 

pay  as  you  enjoy.      After  a  while 

the  payment  stop.s  ;  but 

the  enjoyment  is  eml- 

VICTOR  VI    \  less. 

*'O0.  Xo  secure  furlherinfoTDiat  ion 

in  rcgerd  to  full  detaits  of  Ihe 
difTerenl  style  Melcirs  ami 
buying  on  Ihc  inslnlincnl 
plan,  till  out,  cm  out  nniJ  muil 
us  loiliiy  the  coupon  at  ibc 
top   -of  this    pagt, 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Cf 
Camden  N  J 


v^  limrlbutoii 


la  wiltiiui  to  kdveniseri  pIbbw  mention  Ts  b  Wovld'c  WOkX 
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First  Among-  Pianos 

By  universal  consent  the  Steinway  Piano  is  accorded  first  place  among 
the  pianas  efthe  world.  Gicat  aniats  and  composcTS  acknowledge  it  tO'  be 
the  Bupremc  medium  of  i n at ni mental  interpretation.;  and  among  music- 
loving  people,  it  obtains  no  less  recognition  b9  the  fitting  piano  for  the  home. 
PianD^mAlcecs,  regarding  it  as  ihe  one  piano  wrthy  of  emulation,  have  ta^icn 
it  apart  and  czainined  it  minulEly  in  the  hope  of  discovering  ita  secret.  Bat 
they  have  never  repredticed 

The  Steinway 

nor  caa  fhey,  unless  it  be  possible  to  leproducc  tlie  generations  of  geaiui 
and  devotion  that  have  made  it  what  it  is— tlie  first  piano  of  the  age. 

In  pianos,  it  pays  to  buy  only  the  best;  therefore,  if  you  intend  purchas- 
ing a  piano,  yoti  can  afford  a  Steinway.  Our  latest  models,  the  Vcrlcgrand 
at  S500,  and  the  Miniature  Grand  at  S750,  are  wonderful  piano  values,  ll 
must  be  remembered  that  the  life  of  a  Steinway  is  much  longer  than  that  of 
other  pianos.  Should  you  be  compelled  to  dispose  of  your  instrument,  the 
Steinway  will  always  bring  a  higher  price  ihati  any  other  make  of  piano. 
From  any  paint  of  view,  whether  artistic  or  commercial,  the  Bteiawajr  ia 
ttaa  great  piano  Itivestraent. 

Tb*»  pianoicin  b*  bvuEhl  trom  any  auiriDtlied  S<elm>a)'  4<BlWa 

wlih  rasi  fA  frel  jhl  AhJ  ti>ndhi4|;  bJIpiI. 

IlliulritcJ  e<talO|:u>-  and  lMiahl«l»  Hnl  upon  raqoMt. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

Sleinway  Hall 

107  and  109  Easlt4lh  Street 

New  York 


In  •riling  10  adverliMn  ploH  Rieatiaii  7ii«  W«BLti'«  Wowt 
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^H«i^ah^^;^4tts 


COMPETENT  critic  de- 
clared thai  ihis  player-piano 
"  presents  an  irresiBtible 
strength  and  is  an  attraction 
wKicn  must  appeal  to  the 
public  as  no  other  existing  Cortibinaticmcan/' 
He  did  not  overstate  the  fact,  and  how 
could  be,  for  this  instrument  is  the  combined 
product  o(  the  two  companies  —  Wra. 
Knabe  &  Company  and  The  Wilcox  At 
White  Company  —  occupying  the  foremost 
positions  in  die  manufacture  of  pianos  and 
piano -playing  devices. 

The  touch  and  incomparable  tone  of  the 
Knabe  Piano  are  not  impaired  by  installing 
the  ANGELUS  entirely  within  the  piano 
case,  so  the  instrument  is  perfectly  satisEac- 
tory  to  the  trained  musician  of  the  highest 
artistic  standard  and  isanever  failing  source 
of  delight  and  entertainment  to  everyone 
who  plays  it  by  means  of  the  ANGELUS. 

For  ten  years  the  ANGELUS  has  been 
constantly  developed  by  its  inventive  origi- 
nators to  its'  present  point  oi  superiority, 
It  possesses  peculiar  and  original  mechanical 
advantages  such  as  the  wonderful  melody 
buttons'  and  the  famous  phrasmg  lever  and 
the  diaphragm  pneumatics  producing  the 
human  touch.  TTiesc  give  the  performer  the 
means  to  produce  truly  artistic  music  and 
obtam  effects  not  possible  with  ajiy  other 
piano  player, 

The  case  of  the  KNABE-ANGELUS 
is  of  elegant  design  and  beautiful  finish 
and  is  made  of  most  carefully  selected 
veneers  of  choicest  figure. 

Write  for  haT\dsome  hoa^^d  and  name  oj 
our  nearest  local  agency- 


* 


The  Koabc-Angclus 
Rudy  lo  be  jilaycd  by  hand. 


Thi  KnaKt- Angel  ui 
Re»dy  to  be  played  by  ANGELUS  Rcll 


THE   WILCOX   &   WHITE   COMPANY 

EMaUbhtd  la7« 

MERIDEN.  CONNECTICUT,  U.  S.  A. 


Id  wriliae  Uk  adrdrtlur    pieaat  nuolioB  Th«  "Vf.  hld's  WoftK 
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One  «f  our  loving  MendA.  ^^> 

Are    you    having    trouble    in    feeding    your    ba^.y  ?       Does    his    food    disa^? 
with     him  ?  Does    he     lose     in     ■weight  ?  Does     it      seem      as     if     he 

never  would  stop  crying?  Then  Mellin's  Food  will  help  your  baby 
and  wc  will  prove  it,  if  you  will  write  us  just  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
you  are  doing.  As  soon  as  your  letter  reaches  us,  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
of  Mellin's  Food  and  a  book  of  helpful  directions.  We  will  also  write  you 
personal  letter  and  tell  you  exactly  hoiw  to  use  Mellin's  Food  for  your  babj 
We  have  helped  thousands  of  babies  and  we  can  help  yours — if  you  will  let  us. 

MELLIN'S    FOOD     COUPANY,  BOSTON.     MASS. 


Id  writing  to  Bdvertuen  please  nKntioo  Tb>  Wokmi's  Wcwk 


I  TH 
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UNDnt¥OOKS  OMGIML 

DEVILED.    ,.HAMv« 


"BRANDED  WITH  THE  DEVIL.  BUT  FIT  FOR  THE  GODS/' 

NOTHING  LIKE  IT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Undtrwppd'j  Ori^nal  Deviled  Ham  maVes  i>andwiL'n6±  rh^i  iiiAy  mth  In  yQiii  mouthy  and  i$ 
deliciom  as  a  felLsh  lo  fish  and  game  cooked  over  the  cimp  liie.  Made  only  of  tht  liiiest  suj^at  cufed 
ham  &nd  the  choii:es.t  of  spicfs:  —  aJways  the  same.  If  you  want  pure  ditviled  ham,  caJI  for 
Underwood's,  and  look  on  the  can  for  llie  liule  red  devil. 

Some  kimSftdf  so  called  Deviled  Hamrela.il  for  lo  cents  per  4  lb.  can  —  Underwood's  kbUs  for 
more  than  iwice  as  much. 

Try  It  and  you  will  see  why  I 

No  sham  in  Utiderwood'a,  Tiui  All  Hsni.  —  Thai's  ihe  reason. 

Avoid  imitations;  buy  the  Genuine  Original  Red  Devil  Brand,  for  sale  by  all  Etst -class  grocers. 
If  ]war  grwjw  does  not  keep  it,  send  Ms  name  and  ij  cents  andve  will  send  ynu  a  ^  \h,  can, 

WILLIAM  CNDERVVOOD  CO.,    *v    *    *-    Boston,  Mass. 


b  writuiK  to  adveniKn  pluie  mention  Tst  Woblq'i  Wosk 
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'HE    WORLD'S 


A  Good  Style 

Here's  a  good  collar  for 
every-day  wear— the  Corliss- 
Coon  "Rumford"— 2for25c 

It  comes  close   togetSier  at 
the  top,  but  rounds  off  sharply, 
allowing  wide  space   for    th« 
stylish  large  four-in-hand. 

■Rumford"  is  an  easy  col- 
far  to  put  on,  and  the  tie  slips 
easily  into  place. 

Corliss  -  Coon   Collars    arc 
made  to   fit   perfectly.     They 
set  well,  bringLng  out  their  good 
lines  of  style. 

These  collars  are  expensively 
made  —  the  Corliss-Coon  way — 
but  you   get  collars  at  two  for  a 
quarter  that  look  unusually  well,  a 
comfortable    and  outwear   others  —  no 
matter  what  you  pay. 


2S.-.      Folds 

are  four-ply — ahvays  and  in 
all  styles.     Bui,  at  the  '"pliguc 
spot,"  where  other  collars  go  to 
pieces  quicUy.wccut  awayenough 
inteflining  (where  the  illustration  is 
shaded)    to   let    the  collar  fold   withouE 
straining  [he  fine  surlace  maccrial. 


Atk  Toar  fnrnlihtr  to  thow  yaa  CarI1»-Coan  Colliti,  ni  wIjIt  ii  once  lor"Cnllii  K  Inlet"— oui  tuvk  ej  nrv  iiul  Iradlnc 
trrlen.  ir  r.iui  Jrsl«  dim  Ml  williii(ly  itrd  lur  iny  iiile  laii  like,  wt  will  ibpi>1>  rou  bt  inill  dittti  lium  om  Iirlsrr  lai 
receipl  nl  ihv  prl»— 2  Idi  Ke. — II.  jO  per  dnzf-n. 

Wril«  iluQcc  (oi  "Collir  Kinki"  oi  iiail  SSc.  far  Iwo  Rg(B*<in]  Colli™  ind  cn|o)r  ||l»|l  p«Tlm  (il,  Jiwl  Itrle  mi  loni  VFU. 


Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  Depl.  O. 


Trov,  N.Y. 


pEsr«,@ 


Everythinff  for  Children's  Wear 

is  profusely  illustrated,  and  fully  described    in  our 
1906  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

It  brings  the  service  ol  ihe  inoac  unique  estab- 
lishment in  the  world  to  your  door.  Copy  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  4  C£tlts  in  slamp^. 

We  have  no  branch  stores — no  agents. 

Address  Dept.  17 

60-62  W.  23d  St.,     -    NEW  YORK 


ELECTRIC 


i.Iii"I'LiLS,  TELF-PHONKS, 
^l>VtLlIKS.  C»ulilB  <ri  2in 
l»F.  Itiis  t.leeuic  wehaveil. 
(>Hlg  I!1.K(JTRU'  WORKS,  Cl*vi;land.  (Hhd.  I'hr  WorM'i 
Heiiiquiirtcrsliii  tlesuic  N^VBlliel,  Supplies,  Ppoks.  We  uiiil- 
■cIlalL     WaDCacenm. 


r^  -il-I.rCTTHKMWVTII-;^^    •   rt 

hdKMI    Vr|i*V»|,,,.^,    IMI.n.l,   DrlfljE,    C..r-*f' •"•-'»' 
niTU  il.n.c     RKV.  L.  D.  TKMPLt.  WalrrMn.  M*k 


LIBRARIES        Catalogued 

Bought  &. 
Sold 

C.P.  EVERrnjir  East  23rd  SL.  NEW  YORK. 


OLD  BOOKS 


Ellen  Glasgow's  Books 

The  Deliverance,     iri.50. 
The  Voice  of  ihe  People.     Jl.SO 
The  Batilegmund.     il.SC 
The  Freciiign  and  Omer  Poems..      Net,  $1 
Poiiage.  Scents.  Published  by 

DOtlBLEDAY,    PAGE    &    COMPA 


In  writioB  to  advcTtuen  plewt  nwntiriH  Thb  Wosld'i  W«re 


Why  Are  <^s^^^  Socks 
for  Men  Recognized  To-day  as 
the  Standard  of  Elxcellence, 
Comfort,  Durability,  and  Fit  ? 

BecauiB  th.'y  are  the  moit  comforLablc  and 
perfect  Bttins,  free  from  leama,  BCid,  unlikf 
other  wcki.  mre  knit  to  fit.  Tliry  do  not  bind 
over  (he  initep,  >i  do  wclu  Mreiched  over  a  form. 
Their  durability  is.  uiur«j  ;  due.  first,  lo  llie 
quality  of  yanii  uud  in  ihni  conitructian  Ivemg  ol 
(he  fineat  grade,  •elected  and  imide  by  ounelvM  to 
meet  our  owa  spccjhc  teqjUu^mtnU.  Seccnd,  due  lo 
the  pauu  taken  tn  iKcir  cDniliuclM^D  byexperl.  well- 
pftjd  cperatcri  and  with  the  Utcit  and  beit 
machinenr. 

Your  Dealer  Should  Carry 

These  Goods 

Aak  him  for  ihetT) ;  if  not  obtainable  thai  way, 
ne  will  lill  your  Iria!  order  ourselves. 

Th;  (ptiowitig  Blylm  .are  25  cents  per  pair  \ 
G  pairs  for  Jl.lb.  Sent  anywlier*  in  Uniied 
SiatP!  oa  rfceipi  a\  price,  delivery  chargei 
prepaid. 

Mediiun,  Weight  Coltona 

19aW  Black  uppei^  —  cream  color  double 
»olei 

19s9       Black ^  our  Camous  Snonblack 

D9  Navy  Blue  —  with   Hair-Line  Stripe*  ftf 

Bleached  White 

19F20  Black  —  with  neal  and  small  embroid- 
ered l^guret  in  CardinaE  Silk 

38F10  Navy  Blue  —  wilh  ncai  and  small  em- 
broidered fig^urw  in  White  Silk 

SPl       Osford  Mixture  —  pure  white  inside 

FREE:    INTERESTING  COLORED 
DBSCRIPTIVE  CAT.ALOG 

SHAW    STOCKING    COMPANY 

15  Smith  &tr««t.  L.owell,  M&so, 


I 


Only  $12  for  a  Refrigerator 

when  the  health  of  youriclf  Riid  rpimily  drprnd 
Absolutely  an  yaur  rtfriscrfttor?  U:>aan1tary_ 
ftpc-Jincd  rcrnscratora  caunc  diiCKic— the  linc 
carTDdeii  and  paisativ  milk  and  food.  The 
sickncfls  ofthauaanda  of  c^ildTcn,  ihc  Btonincb 
ti-oublv-i  and  diHCB«e«  of  many  men  nnd  vDmen 
fan  be  (raced  -directly  Id  rdtLserator  poinoned 
milk  and  food,  y  el  few  [icq[iIf  ever  think -ulioul  Iho 
kind  or  rtrrifferntcr  they  have  in  their  hornei. 
K  ci^^rivdry,  aanitKry  lefrLBctatQi  will  pay  fur 
liaclf  every  year  m  savLUK  of  Ice,  doctar'a  bLIla 
tmd  WHfite  cE  faad_ 

McCray 
Refrigerators 

«r«  Opal  Glass,  Tile,  or  White 
Wood   Lined 

and  while  they  coat  h  llltlc  m-rrc  tlian  ardlnary 
uniiiiituy  rcfririeratcra.,  they  lave  yait  mora 
and.  Boon  pay  Tor  thcmsclvcH. 

The  McCrHy  Patent  System 

elvct  luch  nn  HbEDlutcIv  perfect  dFCulatlon  of 
purt,  eold.  dry  air  thm  you  can  Iteep  salt  at 
maicticB  jn  a  McCray  Rcrrigcrnl-ai  williQuI  ■<!- 
tina  damii.  Do  you  knoi*  rniy  oititr  relrlaeratar 
that  <vill  Htand  thai  severe  test! 

We  build  rcFrigerators  in  all  v-i^cB  for  AvxJ. 
dence*.  Cfubii  Hotmlm,  HajpUalt,  Grot 
cert.  Markrti,  FlifUtt.  eff- 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Catalogs 

whUh  wlla  wKy  iheMfCray  RefrlBMitor  la  i'h« 
best  refrieeraiDr  built  anywhere xir  by  anybody 

also  a  valuable  book,  'Ha-W  To  Ulfc  a 
RtfrigeratDr." 

Mct^rar  RcfrJacnlorR  arc  alxr  Bultt  Is  Order 
Ca laloK^c  and  ^ftllmaiea  Free 

Aakfor  Calalosue  No.fll  Cor  ReaidenTCB,  Mo-  4C 
for  Honls.  Clubs,  Rcauuiami,  Public  Inslitu- 
tionn.  flc,  No.  bl  foT  Meat  Morlieta,  No.  H  lot 
Oroccrsi  No.  71  Tor  Ftorlad. 

McCray  Refriserator  Company 
484  Mill  St.,  KendMlvllle,  Ind. 

CblMKQ  OHice  £5  Wabaah  Ave. 

l^raDch  OlfiLc-s  ID  a\\  ibc  p[hnci[4l  dtiu. 


rn  writinj  to  sdvertiun  please  mentioii  Thb  Woa.Lo'5  Wokf 


1 


ir^  Cleanable 


Porcelain  Lined  Refrigerators 


& 


rkii  Styi*.  JS«Ki46! 

Poliilud  Oak  Cau. 

QuafTct  Saw.rd  PanrliL 

$2L50 

Write  tor  irtt  aiiDpU 

□f  porcelain  Isnintf 

ani£  cats  [of  ilirwiaf 

M  oilier  ilylu, 


Ex^el  iU  oihcra  in  all  pra-ctical  and  ttcceaao-Ty  teaturea, 
TTit  porcelaiT^  UwEnig'  ti  real  pdrcjjain  fuaea  on  p1i«et  pftc«U  ajipd  indc»- 
Iraclillc.  Tbi>  mcLiig  a  aw^ct,  clean  refrigerator — no  Eoul  ixlan. 
TKe  Joora  are  ■ir-tigK'l.  Ordinary  rcingcrator  doon  lock  in  one 
place  only — The  LeoDaril  door  lock  (  «e  cut)  drawi  the  door  air-li(hl 
against  the  do-or  frame,  and  locki  it  top,  bottom  aaJ  jCdet.  ■□  that  air 
cannot  get  in  arOunJ  the  eJgja.     Thin  mean>  your  ice  bill  iaoit  in  half. 

The  ihielves  iilide  in  metal  hirs  ani!  are   adjuatlllc   to   any  oeight   (*e< 
cut)— ir^ry  eoovenient.      By  pultinfT  ia  <itra  phclves  (or  pica,  ete.    we 
incr^adc  the  capacity  onc-tKird  wttKout  extra  coat. 
There  arc  nine  wall*  lo  pruitve  tht  iee — (aee  cut  belo-w.) 
The  pricE  ia   't  Uh  than  tile  lining,  and  the  rcfrigeratar  belter. 

Fur  obU  by  aII  tlitf  befi  Aculcrt.  or  nvill  tliip  <lir«ct  front  Eactnrv       Frvitfht  vrcpaid  <a  far 
ai  (La  MuiwipfiaHl  Obio  RiTcn      Bewait  of  iniiniijini  niadi  will]  vbitc  paioti    ihc 


Iidin 


Adjusia 
ShBlv«i 


bU 


Grand  Rapid*  R«frigarator  Co. 

3S  atlsNB  SI..  Grind  flipiuit,  Mich. 


LEOHdIDLC 
(b*i  Balaa  it 

AIR  TieHT. 


Ciui  SecliOD  □!  Laoiurd  C  leinatvle  S«t»SenbA. 


"AIR 


Plan  For  Your 
Flowers  Now 


Dtht'i 

Oirden  Book 
for  i«A  nvilin  it 
casT  K'  pUd  and  gfuw  i  sue- 
ceMhil  eSirdcD.     It  lUustnilc!  and  dcKribce 
everfiliiag  iiaiablc  in  ihe  wtj  ol  seeds.  pbnU 
Jfld  bill  In  !  r!.4fl;*c»nd -tjetiLle.     Old  l«liinriL-d 
floial  lavDiiica  ol  lone  ago  Ual  mtay  ixotilc  luve 
almoit  lofKolieri  ■,   oih.rr  rare,    new  ilowcn  tint 
'Caaoo  t  ht  t^d  i:ltevi  Ikic. 

DREER'S 

Garden  Book  for  1906 
FREE 

OlTi-B  |i(nls  iu  me  uiptirr  oi  fielprUon.coje 
and  ciiltlvaUon  tliHl  «lll  duikv  eiLnli'Dliii:  a 
drlL^iit.    '.m  |iikBF«u  llh  idure  ctinu  iraaMilOiS- 
IraUuUB.    H:<  niBgulUci-Dt  colaoil  !>lBlr3. 

lirvpr's  Clardcn  BooK:  lor  ISdanpnllrn  on 
AptilLfiiEloii,  II  you  tiiFUtlon   tEUa    mntfociup.     If 
;)'flU  lEicro-l  dulni;!  aCT  plniJillni.'  Oil"  THprlllg.  write 
a.t  oocv  tox  4  I'op.v  of  LhlB  vtiluubLv  Ijook. 

B£NBY  A.  DKEEH.  714  Ctl«atnut  Street. 
Philadelphia. 


Where  Our  Great 
Men  Lived 


t^OR    charm    and    beauty, 

here  is  a  volume  which 
every  true  book-lover  will 
appreciate :  Country  Homes 
of  Famous  Americans,  by 
Oliver  Bronson  Capen.j 
Introduction  by  Thos.Went- 
worih  Higginson.    //  is  umqut 

($5.50  postpaid) 


DOUBLEDAY.  PAGE.  fit  Cft  Ne 


in  wriHuft  to  advwlJBen  plcue  mention  Th»  Woblo'i  Womc 


IMfl&lNATIDN  COULO  NO!  CONCEIVE  Of  AflANDItfi  flHDPRmifR  FOHMTHflNJS  PB[S(NTEQ  IN  "CRYSTAL  DOMINO  SUGAR" 
NfUHEF)  COUJDTHEMOSI  PARTICUUR  PEOPLt  flSK  FDR  MORE  PERFtCtPUfillY  OR  ECOHOMICAL  PEOPU  FOB  LESS  WASTE . 


HIGHEST  GRADt  {H  THE  WORLD.  BEST  SUGAR  FOR  TEA  AND  COFFEE. 

cg>ig  By  grocers  everywhere.  c5s<g> 


THE    WORLD'S    N^  O  R  K    ADVERTISER 


i«a>'^ii't^'5i»; 


The  World' sGreatest Razor 

f'T'HE  GILLETTE  wilt  Rtve  you  a  shave  as  clean,  ai  cIok  ind  4s 
talislactorr  a  ywir  barber  can  do  It. 
You  fcwder  olf  with  as  smodth  ind  anog  a  Feeliog  as  whm  you  leave 
a  barber  shop.     Be  YOUR  OWN  barber,  and  save  moaey. 


THE  WORLD-FAMED  BLADE  OF  FINEST  STEEL. 

iThe  Blade  That's  Smooth.  The  Blade  That's  Keen. 

The    Blade    That's    Safe.  The  Blade  That's  Steel. 

The  Blade  That's  Clean.  The  Blade  That  Shaves. 

12  Blades.    24  Keen  Edges. 
20  TO  40  SATISFYING  SHAVES  FROM  EACH  BLADE. 

Tn[i!p  iilvpf-pUied  scl  with  12  blade),         J  In  Leather, 

QkiadrupU  gold-plaied  set  with  monogram,)  Velvet- Lined  Caws. 

Sitrclal  ctrnibinaiion  act  vrilh  brush  and  saap  in  silver  holders.  10  Extra  Bladen, 
20  i>li^rj>  li,ijgi;9,  good  fur  a  year,  50  cent!.  At  this  Low  Price,  no  blades 
exi'li3iiged. 

[No  Hinges  that  Riut.    No  Clasps  tliat  Break.    No  Spnngs  tiiat  Weaken. 

One  Sturdy  Frame  of  Mechaiucal  CompletencN. 

Our  Neiv  C-unihinaiii^n  Set  wiih  raior,  including  soaji  and  brush  in  »ilvef 
holiif^ra  lor  iravtling  mt^ii.     We  supply  all  dealers  with  boolclets  and  signs. 
Sold  tiy  leading  Ciillery  and  Hardware  Dealers.     Ask  lu  see  (hem  and  far 
our  biKiklel.  or  wilie  lur  our  special  trial  uRer. 

GILLETTE  SALES  COMPANY. 


^BUDESl 
KEEK 

Hedges  I 


ITimet  Build  uig, 


New  York  GLy, 


NO  STROPPING.  NO  HONING. 


Razor 


In  writing  to  adwertuien  please  mention  Tin  WoRt&'a  Work 


\('c  ni.!^  L-  ^L'le  lo  assist  our  readers  in  selecting  the  right  automobile.  In  this  depart- 
Tiient  arc  primed  the  annowncemcnts  of  leading  makers.  We  will  answer  questions  about 
auiomobiles  and  give  every  possible  assistance  to  <?ur  readers  In  securing  detail  inforniKliort. 

Address,  READERS'  SERVICE,  The  World's  Work.  ^«w  YorkCity 


The  GOODYEAR 


on  llnlversal 

RLm 


AUTO  TIRE 
Can   be   Removed 
in  Thirty  Seconds 


Tlinl's  erospEl  truth.  ttinuBti  it  sourdB  Hte  d  "fiab 
Blfiry."  SCU'P  fur  n  ininiita  hi  hhv  Bf  jnch  Sluts  and  do 
II  rouraeU.  Huvca  (rk'nd  liolU  Ihewulcti.  Tbeo you'll 
know  we're  nol  psaaBiTfliine  a  phTtlcle. 

Vou  won't  DCE^d  a  simglL-  tool— jiisT  yo-^r  Aosvra. 

ViiD  see  Ihp  flanitcs  iin  the  Universal  Kim  are  Ri*xi. 
Viu  lift  out  a  lEL'kiflif-rlng  Oifld  iii  l]ie  HtfM  huiicl  laths 
EllustralEKnl  nnd  Ilicn  pull  tlio  outside  tlan'^u  riicbl  oQ> 
Eil<e  B  rinsj  -off  your  flngLT.    Tlien  slldn?  cvtf  Ihc  tire. 

It's-  rfdiciilnusir '.jj;j  atii)  niiith  alB'Tfnl  froin  per- 
splilne  away  for  two  or  thruc  liours  beturo  an  inler- 
cstcd  auilicnce,  prying'  awa/  wEth  "Juumies"  uid  other 
Hmraiat  tools,  

Nnw  Ihpre  arc  other  Kood  lectures  about  THE 
tirjdDVEAH- DETACHABLE  AUTO  TltlK  ON  UNI- 
VBR!?,'\L  KIM.  just  D%  ira[iorl:B.nt~]uat  as  trouble BOV- 
Inji.  lust  as  nucunpy  Anvlne, 

Titkit  lax/thtr  thty  atfc  out  at  one  lu/af  ImH  90 per 
ant  ef  all  Aula  Tire  Trrmfilfs. 

Itv/oa'tSiimCul.    \oa  can  ride  Hciialiadr  flat  tor 


rroTMiift 

bnt  tbe  HatuU. 


miles  without 

even  mutrina  the  cabins'. 

Il  wod'i  L  Ttft.  tlnjHBh  not  tne-      _ 
cb  no  I  (-■ally  (HSEeni'd  to  ilie  rim  in  any  woy. 

Il  is  Ihc  Irvrliril  end  mosl  rcsilienl  Auto  Tiro  oq  iha 
market,  thuuifli  (paiadoxkul  be  It  may  accml  It  U  tbo 
mo^t  durAbie, 

This  Tire  Is  90  pel  txM  punt  Jure  praor, 

Th«9G  are  general  statcmc-Dls.  We  haveu'l  Rpace 
(or  [iirther  deleilH,  But  every  one  of  «heae  Blalcmciils 
lift--,"  and  WE  CAN  PKUVE  IT, 

Now,  ftr  US  prove  ft— give  us  lh<?  nAWr/ujii/y,  that's 
sU  iv«  B9l£.  Jml  drop  litto  one  of  out  Bfauch  SIdtcb 
(or  a  cDuple  Df  minuti-'a,  and  we'll  jAj?w  yttn  'there.  Uf , 
a-rili  HI,  and  we'll  icnH  yu-u  a  LeioIe  that  will  jAuw  >,?!■. 

Don't  Epead  a  cent  lor  this  tiro  and  rim.  cmd  duD'C 
ask  the  maker  to  ptil  it  on  your  next  seBsoQ'l  cDr  till 
yon  ore  aHmnLctS  on  every  point.  But  in  your  db-h 
inlrtfit,  ii  you  are  teeklnit  relfcf  from  Tire  Tfoubles, 
Xivouaachtiutie  tomtvinayou.    Vt'E  CAN  DU  IT. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.,  Ontario  SU  Akron  O. 


Brkochea  In  lh«  Foliowias  Cliias: 

Ohiaum -      llULiLteet,  D(,„„., KOSlil«.MbSL  S...  Primol«o.  0«,  P.M™™»  C...... 

St.  Lrvnli. T13-7I4  M»riinQ  Bt.  Mto  York.  .n>r.  UthBl-aoi  Broudvn^ 


Di'Irf  It  , 


M  CI.->lElfn  Gnu,  Ats. 
,2U  Jvlti-rvan  Aro. 


Ballry  "Won'l-Slip"  Trend  furnlabeil  on  Gaodyrar  Ttrrii  mil  sizes)  ivhro  ordered. 


I  Olds  Motor  Works 
i  We  mitiuiscfaic  i  complete    line  of 

Passenger  and  Delivery  Wagons 

Write  fat  detailed   Infortnatijn  tu 

Dept.  C 

^ansing       -       -       -       Mich. 


LOGAN  TRUCK  30  H.P. 

fRICE^Chassis  $3,000.00 
Ii{  hDY-^ Any  style,  truck  or  passenger,  to  order, 
CAPACITY — 5,000  lbs,,  By$  Ijody  it}  passen- 
gers. 
MOI'OR — 30  II. P.  giisoiene,  double  opposed. 
FRAME— Angle  steel  (heavy). 
WHEEL   BASE— iDo  Jnchts. 
DRIVE — Chain  to  each  rear  wheel. 
TIRES — J2in.  x  4j':in.  Swinehart  solid. 

FWE  OTHEK  TYFKS.  FUlASUREAUD  COMHESCiAL  CAVS 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  L 

The  LOGAN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 


In  wriiinB  la  tLdvenixeis  pleuc  mention  Ta*  Wo».i_i,'&"flo'M^ 


Five  puBungers.  Air-co^lfcl  DitiCar.  so''  Kranklin  horse- powr?.~'  Ihrc^  i7«ed  itjtfinf  Bttt  Itnlii-inlBBla^ 
ShiFt  ilrivt.  Di»c  cluicti.  Fom-feed  ullcr  on  dob.  loo-lncb  wh«l  b>u.  i Boo puu Hilt,  4s  n Ik* per  houc.  Pull 
itrnd-  f.ad  UiUU^ht  equipniF-Dt.    $aEaii.    f.  o.b.  Syracuse. 

Buy  with  your  mind  as  well  as  your  eyes. 

Buy  power  and  capacity,  not  mere  bulk.  Buy  atrenglh,  safety  and  all-day 
mileage,  not  useless  %'eighi  and  extrnva^ant  tire-bills. 

Buy  Ihe  genuine  kixury  of  real  comfort 

The  Franklin  is  the  mod'ern  •'grey-hound"  type  nf  motor-car  ;  impressive,  not 
for  eye-filling  avoirdupois,  but  tlie  mind-salUfyitig  ability  and  enjttyability  which 
comes  of  an  extremely  efficient  motor  in  a  strong  rooiu)'  flexibly- framed  perfectly- 
suspended  light-weight  car. 

■Dd    iliF  unuguilly  Tull  potter  ibui  obtained  U  pi*.  ! 
iSkicecl  -CDPlinuo-ufly  udJct  ful]  lo-ad  vi  ibaul  hlft^rvaC^ 
l«ku]j-F  iir  lt>^i  of  nay  lEinii- 

fjctrill^    Hd    nf  ^^'hter-CpoGllDi:    appArafui    ■tad    tta  ' 
htayitt  fuify^rUDi;  f.ninc  (rcti  iltc  povpcr  fi'nn  «  ijt^ 
lcM>  WFighl.   vhilF    IhF    foul  fiilL.ellip(i>r   ipiiii,£    aat 
wjud  -srll  roH'f  icitflB,  uipi!   ill   ='My   Fraoliiio  tar. 
nb^tirti    r-ODd-vlbnli.ini,  uwe  Ihp  pnwrr  thjil  i«  joiiM  1 
Dul  Hjf  ttiff  rnvtBl^fmnic  cm,  b-diI   rn«kt   su«cd   «q  4*fto  i 
ADd   comforiahlc-    uo  Drdinary  Tcmjrh    ckuntry  nmi*  ' 
ihnl  ihe  «iic»|itlniiiil  ability  •Idincd  11  bi^licr  utilin^ 
And-  (O-jrc- c^mpJcltly  availBllc  LLaa  thai  «f  1-BT  MbcT 
or. 

The  luxurious  strength  and  jiowerof  Frnnklin  cars,  ai^d  ilu'ir  abundant  adequacy 
to   all   demands  become  more   evident  with    every  mile  traveled  and   cveiy   tesL 

The  Frinklln  Mmur  R»ii1i  — huncliflincit  ind  cleinM  ever  publiibid  — shavi  in  Tull  delall  ibc  <1imib««1<«  I 
^■lHr»  ivlllcb  make  frsnlclLrh*  who-L  ihey  arc,     WHic  Tur  11, 


4 
4 
« 


riBtililin  muiut5a.tc  pi.wctruJ  beyond  mil  o[h»n 
«if  l1i«^r  -iii«  mnd  rB-ltag  be<-0.Li9t  FraukliD  Kir-ctjuhttg 
CTUlet  and  mBiDlaini  Ibc  moiL  clflcicDI  working 
lemprmture  puas-ibk  to  obVuin  in  a  nalur-ciir  eik^ibc. 
Tilt    Fcanlilio    BUJiiliiiry    Fnhpii.,!   i!!ai;b.iifg<^»    |hc    bul 

Kici  left   ^v   th«  enpIosioD   without   cnrr^'JD^f  Ihrin 
ck    llifDu^t    t\ie    f^'iladcr    as   !□    ardinnry    cnginci. 
Thrrc  ii  no  flknic  to  burn  ind  pit  Ibc  main  tihaubl- 

«lvr   All.f(  tAXiit  ll    Id   lllik  (lOWcr.      There  i>  Bl-t>Mr- 

bcaimg  BDd  DO  bBck-prc5iiirp  la  rttaril  Ibc  ^i^con  <ia 
ill  idlF  (Lrokc-  Th<  eainbusll'in  chonibtr  i)  kept  lO 
-cddI  (hn(  it  lakrt  id  a  much  Inr^rr  Trrah  chnr^c  lb*(F 
l(  ever  idniitlcd  liy  tlaudird  C)-linilTt!  nf  ciiual  iilt:. 


Four-cylinder  Runabout  SUflO 

Four-cyUnder  Light  Touring-car  $1800 

Four-cylinder  Limousine  $4000 


Four-cylinder  Tourlng*uir  $2RO0 
Six -cylinder  Tourinp-car      $4 

Price-i  r,  o.  b.  Syrtcuie 


acuse,  N.  Y.,  M.  A.  L.  A,  M. 


In  writing  to  idvertiien  pleuc  mentLon  Turn  Wokld'c  Wom 


AUTOMOBILES 


The     Incomparable 

WHITE 

The    Car    for    Service 


n 
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THE  WHITE  STEAMER   ABROAD 

THE  favorable  comparisons  fiequentlr  made  beiween  various  AmencaD 
machines  and  the  bcbt  known  of  the  foreign  makes  are  interesting;,  but 
we  believe  that  i  specific  statement  of  the  sales  abroad  of  these  American 
machines  would  be  more  convincing. 

This  company  has  a  branch  office  in  London  (exclusively  for  its  automobiles), 
which  was  established  in  190t.  We  also  have  flourishing  agencies  in  Paris,  in 
Antwerp  and  in  Milan.  Our  cars  ate  thus  sold  in  four  European  countries  in 
competition  with  the  home  product.  The  price  abroad  is  the  American  price  plus 
all  extra  charges  for  freight,  doty,  etc.  The  number  of  White  cars  already  ccn- 
tracted  for  to  be  delivered  in  Europe  this  season  reaches  well  into  three  figures. 

This  extensive  European  organization  enstiees  that  White  tourists  «ill  receive 
abroad  every  courtesy  and  attention. 

In  addition  to  our  European  business  we  have  agencies  in  Japan,  in  Australia, 
in  the  Philippines,  in  Hawaii  and  in  Mexico.  As  aa  example  of  the  importance 
of  these  agencies,  we  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  Whites 
in  progressive  Japan  than  all  other  makes  combined. 

WRITE    FOTt   irrERATURE 

WHITE  S'.^N^  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO 


la  vritinB  to  tulvcriuei*  pkue  mcnlton  Tm  Wdhld's  Wokk 


i^L^ 


Just  conuden  Low  {irst  coat,  low  operating  expense,  freedom  (rorn  disordcra,  duiatitity 
in  service,  easy  and  dependable  control— six  ronvandng  facts  d'Cmonatralcd  by  the  Oldsmobile. 
Will  send  you  six  ti.iiea  six  convincing  fact*  on  your  written  request.     Now  it's  up  to  you. 

The  Oldunobile  Standard  Ruubdut.  Mm)*!  B — lK#  t^r  n  ttwdiip^nuble  la  buunm  economy  ti  lh«  trie. 
piiDtie.  ihe  lypewrita  oj  ihe  lewing  machine — if  no-vt  bjili  vtoh  cilhi*r  itraiehl  or  curved  (ronl.  Ili-  7  h.  p,  lingJe 
cylinder,  wain-cooled  molor  pit*  rfiicipnic)'  wiihoul  conipticslion.     Puce  unclunged.  $630. 

The  OlJvnobili  Palace  Tourinj  Car.  Model  S— •n  Amerkan  tar,  iKe  product  of  Amok«n  ht«ini. 
Send  for  boaklct  idling  why  chit  lour-cylindrr  28  h.  p.  machki'  can  give  you  moje  Mylc,  Habilily  and  g»  fcr 
i22X  dian  any  trthcf  coi  on  ihc  iddiLm  at  double  ih-e  monry. 

Ihc  Doubit  ^Action  Qldv,  -M'pd'^1  L- — ibc  cat  wilK  l\iro  vroTKUis  ftr-olm  to  ^(rry  r^n^oluliop  of  tlW  ^rww — 
it  the  "proper"  thirig  in  Bulomoljila — tkr  tblk  of  llic  yrar.  Tbe  abKnte  of  Vakn,  guidn,  <ami,  and  o(W 
inlriiacin  iiltrAcUl!iE  novj^^ — utJiRnlhErTpcrt.  IUni«tArK>i  only  three  world  it^pArti.  h  Ukn  hillion  hi{j|h 
ipnnl  where  athrr  ur>  are  foiled  inEo  low  gear.  Ill  price  wilh  camplete  equipmenl.  $1230.  " Double- Action. 
boolilH"  on  irqimt,     li'i  good  fuduig. 


jilittmattli  Jtfaiiufiuiiirrri, 


TALOG  COUf^H 

KHiJIf    itnd    mi    iafirmaliiii   ngofdiag 
tati  chtittd,      I  am  inurtaid. 
MoJcia.^—     M<>d>IS__     M«1.11^^ 

Dsliverr  C>H — „       PauciiaAt  Traffic 

<:»r* W.A. 


OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

Lanaing',  Micli.,   U.  5.  A. 
SPEOAL  COUPON 


FtUlBfy,  P-itiiltil Ellliri!  Cb.,  LlJ,, 

—  MOTOil  TALK  COUt>ON 


ffi  ■will  and  am  ef  wr  baniUamt  tfrl 
Ctlends'i  tt  rv4^  OlJattMt  mintr  FiU 
far  tht fttlmi/i'ig  '"J  ma'!  m  fct.     rf-  At 

Car  NynlMr ModaL 

ff^Atn  «ndfnm  taltam  parihaiiii 


PrtK^r  Ovjmrr 


AdJrlu^ 


Eiicliatii find  rf  itim,  /ar  mti/i  i.nv 
MOTOH  TjtlK,  J  iiitjjfi»/nf  Jrvtird  n 
auiemebiliKg ,  uml  I*  mt/»r  t  jitui. 

IF.  A. 


tiamt. 


/^iitn%- 


lo  KfitidB  10  ad-nrtiafn  plnM  mmlian  Tna  Woatn'ti  Work 


Uoclcl  M 
LIplil  Tijut- 
Ing  Cor.  Jr^j^, 
r.o.b.  DptTOlt  I 
(not  tnirlM.l- 

ine  lamps). 


Model  H 
joh.p.  Tour- 
lag- Cbi 

f.o.b.Urliolt  I 
(□dt  includ- 
ing lamp*). 


O 


Sureness 
of  Service 

Of  all  the  reasons  why  the 
Cadillac  is  the  caryou  should 
own.  the  greatest  is  this: 
Neper-failing  serpiceaMeness 
at  a  minimum  of  operating  ex- 
pense. Whether  runabout  or 
touring  Car^  it  is  an  example 
of  careful  motor  building — 
a  car  behind  which  stand 
the  name  and  experience  of  the  larEcst  automobile  estab- 
lishment in  the  world.  Every  detail  of  workmanship 
and  material  is  wrought  with  that  exactness 
which  accompanies  superior  skill 
and  up-to-date  equip-  ^^^^^^^^^ 

ment.  This  is  .^^^^^^^^T'^^^K  ^ 

why  the 

stands 
pre-eminent 

1  ^H  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  for  its  dependability  and 
^  ^^  -^^^^^^^  economy  of  maintenance.  What- 
ever your  requirements,  there's  a  Cadil- 
lac to  meet  them  perfectly.  The  single-cylinder 
types  are  marvels  of  power  and  endurance  ;  their  perform- 
ances are  yet  to  be  equaled  by  any  other  ntachines  of  their 
class.  The  four-cylinder  cars,  built  upon  the  same  rugged 
principles  that  have  made  the  smaller  types  famous,  com- 
bine all  that  could  be  desired  for  touring  service. 

In  design  the  1906  Cadillacs  arc  strikingly  beautiful;  in 
finish  they  are  truly  works  of  art. 

Send  for  Boolclet    S-    and  address  of  nearest  dealer^ 

who  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion will  convince  you  of 
the  merits  of  the  Cadillac. 

Model  K,  10  h.  p.  Raulwal,  tlVt. 
Model  IH.  Ughl  Tooriiie  Car.  I9$0. 
Model  H.  30  h.  p.  TonriBg  Car.  tX^SM. 
Model  L,  40  b.  |*.  Toariug  Cu-,  tS,7$*. 
All  prlea  L  e.  fe.  Dcmft. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAB  CO^ 
Detroit,  Mlcb. 

fttmter  Ana.  lietmtiJ  Airtn.  fOrt. 


la  wrltJTiK  to  Bilvrrtiscn  pleue  mention  Tni  Wokvd'i  Woax 


AUTOMOBILES 


For  1  Mile  or  1000  Miles 

The  Type  XII,  Pope-Toledo  is  tKe  Fastest, 

Most  Powerful  Stock  To\iring  Car  in  America 


35  40  H.  P.  Full  Equipment.  Price  S3. 500 


Please  note  carefully  that  we  say  one 
mile  or  a  Thousand  miles— Moreover,  the 
Type  XII,  35-40  H.P.  Pope-Toledo,  will 
run  more  miles  at  less  cost  for  tires,  fuel 
and  repairs,  and  with  less  adjusting  than 
any  high  powered  touring  car  in  the 
world.  Transmission  is  made  of  (he 
new  chrome  nickel  steel,  hai'lng  a  tensile 
strength  of  2^5,000  pounds,  and  is,  with- 
out question,  the  strongest,  most  silent 
and  smoothest  running  transmission  ever 
placed  in  an  automobile.  This  ycif  ve 
have  adoptied  the  "I"  Beam  form  of  axles 


drop  forged  in  our  own  plant  from  steel 
having  a  tensile  strength  of  1 10,000 
pounds.  Both  foot  and  emergency  brakes 
act  on  the  rear  hub  bands,  thus  relieving 
ail  brake  strain  and  wear  on  the  trans- 
misi-ion.  Engine  throttles  down  to  a 
poini  making  it  possjlile  to  drive  behind 
a  team  walking,  or  gives  the  maximum 
efficiency  of  the  engine  all  on  the  high 
gg^T.  Catalogueof  20-25;  35-4";  40-5° 
and  60  H.  P.  Touring  Cars,  Limousine 
and  Runaboiils  on  request. 


Be  Sure  the  No^me  "POPE"  is  on  Your  Autonvobite. 


Pope  Motor  Car  Co. 

Desk  N,  Toledo,  O. 

Meabcra  A,  L.  A    M, 

BOSTON,  M!  ColuDiUis  Are,     NEW  YORK,  i/ij  BnudKiy. 

WASHlNCrON,  «i9  Miih  Siicct,  N.W. 


L 


la  wfiiinB  Lu  adv^nuen  pleue  mcnCiiiB  Taa  Woiiui'ft  Wore 


i 


i 


Chocolates 

on? 

Confections^ 

Aiwayi  the  center  pt   atlnKtion. 
For  sate  where  tMe  t>£St  ii  iotd. 

^^^^^  Instantaneous  Chocolate 

StCPHtN  T.  WHtTMAN  6  SON,  1310  Cheimnl  St..  PhUadctithik 
I.sia hashed  tSfi. 

■imfimfiiwui///m 


,« 


Id  WTttlng  to  idveniKn  pleue  nMndm  Tki  Would'j-  Whkk 


The  Right  Car  at  the  Right  Price 

A  modem  touring  car  of  the  highest  possible  quality  at  every  potnL 

Every  ounce  of  raw  material  is  of  the  nature  best  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  its  particular  purpose,  and  is'submitted  to  most  rigid  tests,  in 
some  cases  chemical  analysis,  before  using. 

The  workmatiship  undergoes  a  similar  rigid  inspection,  and  this,  in  com- 
bination with  scientific  design,  produces  a  car  that  is  right  from  its  inceptic<n 
to  the  end. 

The  accessories,  such  as  carburetter,  igniting,  lubricating  and  oiling  sys- 
tems, are  all  the  latest  and  most  approved  types  with  many  valuable  features 
found  only  in  Rambler  cars. 

It  is  only  the  enormous  facilities  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  auto- 
mobile factory  in  the  world  that  renders  possible  the  production  of  such  a 
car  at  such  a  price,  and  we  cordially  invite  your  most  critical  inspection  that 
we  may  prove  our  claim  that  it  is  the   right  car  at  the  right  price. 

TKomas    B.    Jeffery    Cgi,    Company 

M»in  Office  and  F&ctory.  Keno*K^,  'Wisconsin. 
BrancKest 

Cliicage  Milwaukee  Boston  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

New  York  Agency,  38  to  AQ  Wc»t  62nd  St,  Pcprescrtatives  in  rU  leading  ciiiea. 


In  writing  M  aduertis^n  pltKe-  meBtion  Thb  W.oiai.i)'i  WoftC 


Mullins 

Pressed  steel BoBts 

Thm  rmmr»ml-tm/»»i-Bmml  Boatm  Madm 

Buill  of  BmooLh  preBBsd  ateel  plain,  witli  nir  chambcrg  in  owh  (od  Gb«« 
life  hiat.  Thsy  an-  buoynnt.  fast  duroble  «nd  abiolulFly  lale.  Tbey  tmrnt 
crach — leak — dry  out  */x  ninlc — ure  vr1«frsnl  in  deaitrn  nnd  finish-  Tb«  idori 
p1(.»iiq™  boaw  for  fnjnily  use.  summer,  resorts,  narke,  etc.— vndoned  fcr 
ByanBnmn.  ami  *very  boat  U  al.iJolut*ly  Kii»n"ile«i. 

Writm  Tarday  ^or  Our  Larg9  Catalarur  9f 
Motor  Boats,  ^oui  Boats,  Hunting  and  Fishing  Soatt 

vhicbillubtrnip-A  lud  d^riinhtp  n-.tir  L'.innjlirij;  Cine  o*  f  ^a[^. 

Th^W.  H.  Mullins  Co.  112  Franklin  St.,  Salem.  Ohio. 


In  vritinR  to  td-vertven  pteue  mention  Tbb  Wovuj'a  WobK 


Bunaio "  "** 


Water 


Ij  Successfully  Employed  by  the  Profession  in  the  Treatment  of  Infl&mm&ttt 
of  the  Bladder,  Albuminuria,  Bri^ht's  Disease  and  Uric  Acid  Cooditic 
The  Long  Experience  and  Many  Carefully  Conducted  Experiments 
These  Weil-Known  Medic^J  Men  Entitle  Their  Opinions  to  Considerat 

Hunter  McGuIpe,  M.  D.t  LL>  D.,£j^*/V«.  American  Medical  AssociaCion,  laie  PrCi.  and  . 
0/  ChnKiil  Sitrji^ery.  L'ttivcrsily  Coileg^e  v/  Medicine ,  Richmond,  P'a,,-  "In  Uric  Acid  Cravclj  ami,  in<l( 
in  discaaea  generally  dependent  upon  a  Uric  Acid  Dinilicsis,  it  is  a  remedy  of  exlraoidiiiary    pott-nc. 
Many  yc^oracxpemncciuiu  use  only  cpnfirai3'tli«good<jpinionl  bare  soof  ten  cxprc^^^^dinre^'onltott.  * 

Graame  M.  Hafnmond,  W.^,t  Fro/eaor  of  Diseases  of  (He  Mind  and  I^'enfus  Sv.^lrm  in  Hit 
Keze  York  PoiL-Gr'^duatc  MtdMul School dnd  HtupxUl:  "  Iltallcasei  of  Brigbt'a  Pi»c»s«  1  Lave  fuuoi 
DitEcm  n  I  ■'ruiM  XUmrwwm  "'  *-^^  K^eaiesi  service  in  incr c*iiag  the  qua^tiiy  ol  unoc  utd 
DUErlUJU  LI  1  ttUI  RfU  E.K   in  elimiiiatitig  tbe  Albnmtn." 

Robert  Batter,  M.  D.,  Jiowf,  Ca.,  Su^gesiof  of  Baltfy't  Op^aliim:  "I  baTc  used 
DllVEvm  I  vruiM  Wvm  "*  my  CTatrtlce  for  three  years  past,  tn  casu  of  Cbronit  luasatfflft- 
DUrrAul  lalininllfUUI  tioo  or  ihc  Bladder,  whether  induced  b^  Stone,  by  cnlu^ 
prostrate  in  the  aped  or  from  other  causes,  I  have  secured  excellent  TCKultsfrom  itsuse." 

•i,  AlliSOl  Ho<ige*,  M.  D.,  PresiUfit  Univenily  College  of  Mrdiiine  and  Fro/,  of  NervomMmd 
Menial  Diuase.%,  RxOttnotid,  Va.:  "In  Albnmiiiuria  of  Pregnancy,  this  water  ia  one  of  the  vety  beat 
dlialine  Diuretics,  and,  witb  a  milk  diet,  iaone  of  iny  sheet  anchors." 

II  ■  piiiiB  Ufa  I  is  for  sale  by  the  general  dmp  and  mineral  water  trade.     V' 

DU^rAUJ  UTHIA  HniLK  inoa»  medical  testimony  mailed  on  request 


PROPRIETOR  BUFFALO  LtTHIA  SPRINGS,  VA. 


^ 


HB  import  duty  on  foreign  Champagne  ia  fifty  pet 
cent — that  leaves  only  half  the  price  you  pay  to 
represent  wine  value.  And  because  this  duty,  not 
the  qtiality,  makes  the  di£Eerence 

Great  Western 

Extra  Dry 

Champagne 

at  half  the  prica  of  imported,  is  all  vnlue, 

The  agfe — nearly  one  hundred  years— of 
the  Great  Westera  Vineyards  in  New  York 
State,  has  given  to  the  sail  th«  same  elements  whicb  have  Imparted  to 
foreign  Champagnes  their  peculiar  qualltiea. 

Great  Western  is  tuade  under  Old-World  netboda. 
!t  is  absolutely  pure  and  aged  (or  five  years. 
Ideal  in  every  respect  — eaerre9«iic»,   delicHcy  «*  flavor 
and  bouquet. 

Great  Western  received  a  Gold  Medal  at  Paris,  an.  ac'kaow- 
ledgment  of  high  quality  accorded  no  other  Americaa  vintage. 
We  invite  eomparisoa.    Try  Great  Western. 

PLEASANT  VALLEY  WINE  CO.,  Sole  Makers,  RHEIMS,  N.Y. 

Sold  ewf  r*wli,*te  tw^  dealen  Id  fine  wlnr*.     At   HdIcI*.  Reitaunnta  ind  CBf»». 


1    wt'^'o;;  Id  «  "ti 


Tub  WoBui's  Wq»k 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


ROOSEVELT  .«y«.-',   ^  .^ 

"the  ideal  place  to  ^pend  a  l.;      *       ^H" 

Summer   Vacation    is  on  a   Western  Ranch." 

On  THE  101  RANCH 

one  can  lead  the  free  and  en>y  lilc  &F  the  Western  fOMibay,  gtllt  20  poutld*  in  weight  and  ga 
heitttb  wilh  lame  -color  in  one'*  cheek*. 

We  will  furnish  you  tomfortjilile  quarter*  in  a  lent  camp,  a  private  saddle  hone  nnd  eew- 
boy  cquipmentB,  the  f&t  of  the  land  for  lh«  camp  willi  expcTienced  and  rclia,b1«  men  ta  guide 
and  cnlertain  y.au.  Ridint;.  ropinK,  fiihing,  swimming,  polo  gamps  and  all  kind*  of  out  door 
iportj  and  cnLtJe  tGuna-apk. 

THE  101  RANCH  ii-lhr  largest  (arm  and  ranch  in  the  United  Slalei,  located  in  the  larilcn 
tpot  vF  Oklahoma-  Omt  h^rd  of  BafFalo  ii  the  finest  in  existence.  "Six  Weeks  en  tliv  101 
RancK"  ii  the  title  or.-our'booklet,  telling  how  we  will  take  <afit  of  you-  Caihp  cpeni  Ma-y  15. 
Send   10c  in  slampi  For  l>«>oklel  a,nd   fiirthef  infamnalion 

MILLER  BROTHERS,   101    RANCH, 

BIJ.'^S,  0K1.M1OMA, 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


^>i^LAND9^NIGHTLESS  DAYS 


f  7"  ■'""-'■>; 


The  Land  of  Nifihiless  Days 

II    ynu    iD'tcml    tfliina    KuncwKere  iV-i    Summer-    v-dj'    DOC 
■naliv    ih'i     aixncHllicre    vfurih    hNtlc?       A    tvnt     to    Ailin 
dnJ     ihfl-    KlvnriikB    ii   h^arlh    vhili,      TraveVrfl    who   hnw    h-rrpn 
iSrr*     4'ld    T1IO'*'     "^r    i'     ■■    ="«  *f  "I""    ■'■oJ*"!    «comcr    Iripa    En    ikit 
U'DtIiIh   mnd   fuu   can    Inwl  In  ^HpcT  cnniEDn   ill  tbe  iwiy-     h  i«  nflr 
bli]4iD     In4     lamojii    crtan     Toym^B    pli»ng    <lkD    ahcrca    di    BratiBh    C^fflumbtK 
ind    Bou'hamhiein    Alaiki,    ihrauih    ihe    bHiili!uE    knd'bcSteiJ    pi 
ll    >■    iTwrv  Ihtn    lbv<,       tt    if    4  rripin  n  r-funlarUDbln  Failtfir  IrB^n  ihrcHJriKlU 
vrjlij  ind  i^udtcd  ^Lnkan  cv»l  ftnttp  HCrvvi   tt-v  fant^ua   Wkiip  Pmtm,  pHhi 
Milei.  Canrfln  ftnd  WhiT*  Hn^'fl  Ripidi  la  Whua  Kune;  ihrn^c  rioun  iha  mh|[hrv 
VuLion    River    ihr'^gli    Five  Pmfrnr  Rap^B  Id  ■■naJan!!  alCBTir-r  |o  Dfewton  Cif  jr 
III  rhe  KloikdiVB  wiihin  m  iew  mile*  nf  l^e  Arctic  Orrre.      Ychi  cjn'l  hrtp  bui 
ri^puy  ihc  irLcdl  Summar  weallicriii  I  ha  » n  E  c  nar  of  iJIiib  WDEnltfrful  N  s(HLIbdi1,  .an  J 
yau  willhadcliihicdHtlhiha  idanjr  aafcl  mimcikaaa  ihe  frip  lAvrdB. 

Whcikrf  ti,-i  canEEmfiUifl  faLiiA  tKntriplD  AIihItb  tFiiflVPAr  or- nut.  i«nd 
for  OUE-baokloCl— ihcr  "ll'  intert"!  irny,  aij  iStJ-  ar«  Horlh  i-DJii3in|[. 

HERMAN  WEra  Goa,  Afrat,        X  H.  ROGERS,  Traff;--  M^r. 

Ill  Lb  £«ll<i  Surety  13iJ  GrtEivilli:  Sir>>M. 

Clur^a.,  111.  V-4.ro,...r.  B.  C, 

WHITE  PASS  &  YUKON 
ROUTE 


^THIS  BOX 

La  Reclama 
Fortunas 

Havana  Cigars 

Absolutely  Free 
All  CliarscB 
Prepaid  by  Us 


I 


FREE  TO  YOU— 

Just  try  this  Free  Sample  Bo-iwhoLyal  oil 
Expense.     Sendiiv  nio3i«y.    K,e- 
tam  no  unsmoked  cigars. 


Thi»  Free  Trial  Box  Offer 


u  [iaa<le  only  fo  rCftjvmnil'Iti 

Indtddtial  9ni>^licn,  thing 

in  (Ik  V.  S.,   "nho  lnvf 

never  Iri'i'd  our  ciglTB- 

pDT  HighCiui  Smfikcrf 


La  Rcflsini  Fnrtuna  Ciinoi  are  rich,  mellrw.  pure  R^nTi^iCiEtira.  mude  of  the  vrrv  l>«t  trade  of  -ipecially  gtawn,  ippdillv  cure-d 
and  CKtn  ipccialDv  bcLtctecl  Havana  leaf.  We  couTd  nnl  '0!fi*r  h'  Her  proni  [hirt  tl>ia  Frfc  Tri.il  fcf  ciRarr^  ihAI  wi;  a*-I1  tn  (br  bnH^r  <l-i?9 
oE  smok-rs  tveryWhcjc  al  riuht  dolian  ahunditd.  Wc  tuvc  itijidc  th(llv^ii^li^  nl  iiesiiT  cmmnKD  in  thii  «ay.  Wc  Iiiiim  ilir  tiwrs 
thcmiclvei  Hill  prove  Jivir  claimi-  We  knuw  that  by  buying  dittci  Irrmi  rtin  Culun  Fjctr.i-v  ihai  vm  can  nftve  over  hall  v-iiircicat 
nioney  and  iliU  imckc  tbc  but  tiKars  made.  ' 


Wc  omkc  JOdinctrni  nylei  al  Cleai  HtTani  11  inDnrT  iirlne 
pilcFi.  Our  Snofccn'  Gaite  ni  Chut  tc)l  Wh»  and  How.  A  can 
lent  Ircc  go  requpK. 

La  Reclama  Cuban  Factory 

1805  Pint  Ave.  £itjJJiii/d  1S73  New  YorlE  Qty 

EdFF.T     Cutan  EiehmEe  Bk.,  Fills  Ate  Beadtttect,  Dun. 

hFidoi   buiinoa  ciiil.     Deilcfi  irc  excludl<d. 


u  neiTfji*  irim  Firmini  'Hr«  iiii  riij. 

Gtuilimn:  Pleasr  scnri  m-t,  all  thatges  piipaid,  a  FKEE 
boa  ul  I^  Reclama  Foituiib  CieKri.  I  em;!'-"  wy  huiimts 
leitFr-hcai!  or  ba«ineu  ord.     1  have  never  ified  foui  cigaii. 

The  roTQi  Ultcntlhl  I  pirfcr 

Nam:  of  Cigar  I  uaiully  intokc. ....  .......■•.«-■ •■■ 

Mv  Name , ., 

Aildn^M   -,-..._,.,    .... .,_.._..,,. .-.- 

ClEirdeiler*  arcruliiilnl  tr«nilhla  arlcr.    Applicant 

milsT    be    1     (icrmalifli^ly    Incaled    ri^ipon.tiblB  individual 


la  wiitiM  to  •dvBrtfaen  please  mcntiira  Thb  Wqv:Ip*9  'Wobi; 


KODAK 
FILM 

has  20  years  of  experience 
behind  it— it  is  not  in  the 
experimental  stage. 

Make  sure  that  you  set  the 
genuine  Kodak  Film  by 
examining  the  spool  end. 


No  feat  of  breaking  thcra 
ir  the  canoe,  on  ihe  cam, 
or   when  the  occasional 
big  one  dashc-s  awiiy 
with    your    hook. 
*?  Built  of  tht  best 
grade  of    steel,    xs 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 


i.;.T-«f,^^,i„ir..^,f^,f      Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Kodak  Clry. 


LOOK  FOR  KODAK  ON  THE  SPOOt.  END. 


thev  are,  and  with  the  greatest  cn:rr, 
the"  "BRISTOL"  is  the  finest  all- 
aroitnd  rod  made. 

*l  The  '■  BRISTOL-  is  the  original 
steel  rod  —  has  been  landing  fish  for 
over  16  years,  1  The  combination 
Reel  and  Handle  is  a  new  exclusive 
"BRISTOL'  feature.  The  lecl  is 
furnished,  when  so  ordered,  as  a  pan  of 
the  rod,  being  built  into  the  handle. 

FPFF   "■*  LrCKV  S-TBIKK"     Th»ri 

uhich  is  itnt  'jei  rrqiiv^T- 

The  Horton  mfg.  Co.  £-2,.^"So^n^. 


WHEN  YOU  WANT 

^*    A  STAR 

*  SHGDTER 


'.?^   .    * 


WRITE  FOB  COWUTE  CAT.VLOC 

HAHRiNGTON&ltlCtlARDSONJ 

364  PARK  AVE., 
WORCESTER.  nASS 
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vou  Cdfl  TruM 


,r 


That  is  •what  you  want  in  a 
dependableness. 
That    is    whfli   you   get   in    the  tniBIworiby 

y'au  will 


pleaaure  craft— ccrlainty— reliability— 


TRUSCOTT  — absolute  cer- 
back   in    co'mfort,  in  saFeiy,   and 
Ii  is  Ihe  tfrlainiy  about    Ihe 


■lamiy   when   you   go  out  that   you  will   get 
in   good   time  —  without  fuss  or   boitier   or  delay, 
TRUSCOTT  boaiB  that  have  made  ihem  the  standard  launches  of  the  world — 

The  Boats  You  Can  Depend  Upon— the  Craft  of  Quality 


Trustworthy  Quality.  Evtry  owner  "I  aTruscott— indvou 
find  Trustoii  '■  rvcrinrhire— b  iutk  tint  li*  Ins  ilic  ni'151  giacetui, 
tils  inial  cDmlDnalfle,  the  most  ciinvfniinl  in  opcrjii&n  and  con- 
ttdl,  ihc  saint  ind  Ihe  mrrat  dtp*ilcUbie  nl  all  buals 

OiH^)i^  ulhc  cIpldtiAIIoD  ul  bu  HEIil^non. 

Fwtb*  TniHoit  It  nnt  i  "che.ifi"  bpai.  built  lor  '"birgain  ralci," 

It  Isbulll;  toiflKq  vi  diicrinl iiu li on  "ho  ""  iil»licd  by  noihinj 
ktit /Af  Arif.  .  ,      ,        , 

ll  is  buill  n-illi  tUe  .leUiniinatioa  1"  <"»!«  «  '**  «*'  ™  ecerv 

And  it  ia  tmII?  iv<(H— net  asiembled  [ram  job  lull  nt  mm. 

Tlie  design,  the  hull,  ihe  tompUl*  Mjuipmtnl,  jrc  ail  Ihe  produc* 
ol  the  Ttiucwi  |)laBi— i]if  largest  faclory  in  ilic  world  turning  out 
•mall  powtr  cnrfli.  ,..,!.       1  1     . 

The  plant  conuiM  ihe  cqiiiiniieni  ardtlielacililiti  fwr  prwJutuig 
bci^jtl  ot  the  hirhcM  euelieiue 

We  hive  llieliimwlrcicc  anU  lb*  abllily  ihai  come  Irom  lo  yean 
aetuiil  work  in  bi-it  building,  im  enable  in  to  mti  iliii  cquipmcni  in 
ibc  bcil  advantage. 

—  I'he  most  cotnpltlB  equi|inifiit — cKepnonal  c»|)crieni:c  and 
thi  detrnniiijlion  lo  produce  /if  A.-../— ihete  ate  *l«l  loske  OiC 
Tnucolt  truitvroriliy  lieyoini  all  otiier  plMsure  cnlt. 


TliiB  U  Why,  Tht  trutlwnrthiniS!  ol  the  Tniscoll  Is  ihe  re- 
Bi»1l  ol  inlitiitLe  jii  Ina  in  every  del*il- 

We  Afk  a  coiniiarisan  ol  llbe  Truicnlt  with  any  ijth([  boat  Bisdc, 
prntit  by  p4»il1l,  ah  de&iip,  in  CDrutriLction,  in  e^uipmenl,  lb  fint«,h, 
•ii>d  Ui  everything  dial  gi.ici  m  ninkt  a  boai  dependable. 

We  ask  you  in  nait  njfociilarl)' 

— the  alwolme  «in-Lj>liciiy  iji  ibc  ti^ft  Ttuki'hLI  engine — one  Ici-'e* 
ctiii  tol— auiomalic  IiuiinR  ol  ifpniticin— nrntwiie  ul  "kicli-back" 
— fiodauiblllty  ol  b-ripkcn  arm^i  vt  rtthrr  accidents      Von  can  ifusl 
tJie  TruHDil  enBiiii,  tiici ;  (Tbis  new  model  TniifiDtl  enpM  will  bi  ^ 
u»d  in  all  ■tanrTardsiie  Ijnin^^b^d,  fit  b-jld  sep.-ir:iirly  ) 

— iliG  TniKott  noiiclcss  cihausl— u-ndcr  malcr— and  ■!>  deiignfitl 
lliat  il  actually  iritlonti't  the  ifieed  iil  the  liaai ; 

— the  reversible  prcipcllcrs  which  reverse  the  boat's  motlffn  wllh- 
oul  reireraing  tbc  cnpnt : 

— the  TtBIBCotI  tes.t  wliich  subjects  every  boat  vr  build  lo  *he  test 
of  'lie  btc  wnyes  ol  Lake  MichiBan— and  nut  tbc  placid  calm  ol  a 
mill  mnd  \ 

— thtTruwiii  (jKilliiei  which  enable  us.  inprnduec  the  Siandurd 
UnnchesortJie world;  The  Tnisroii (ruarinie*— w'lbaui  limf  limit; 

—the  lival>.ty  Jnd  variety  ni  llit  Tru^ntt  dcsigna  —  theT'tlitcott 
rctuid  whiihhai  made  tkc  Truscotl  repiiuiion. 


IfiveatJgate,— It   will   pay  yott— once   in   money— ten  rimes   Jn   satisfaction. 

Send  for  Catalogue.— It  teila  the  siory  and  gives  the  proof— a  book  of  vital  interest 

to  you— 80  pages.     Free  for  stamps.    May  we  send  it? 

PUaie  Addrtts  Dept.  B. 

Truscott  Boat  Manufacturing  Co* 

St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


V, 


"The  H99V  "f  UcMta^— A  tmnpTrtr  lilihnry  rf  imtll  b*it 

UluAffrkt^l— laB  IHE*^.       &cnr  ptmtpAiil  I'll!!  a  Tri.r'i  mb- 

IdflBchi"  Tut  50  ECQUi 
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HEALTH, 
REST, 
RECREATION  I 

AT 

Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa! 

MIDWAY    BETWEEll 

NEW  YORK  and  CHICAGO 


OH  THE 


ERIE 

R^ailro^d 


COMPLETE 

BLOCK  SIGNAL 
PROTECTION 


SUPERB   EOOTPMEITT. 
MIALS  SERVED  n 

Erie  Dining  and 
Cafe  Cars. 

BEAUTIFUI.  SCEBESl 


SPEED 

COMFORT 

SAFETY 


WEW  YORK  BUFFALO 

NIAGARA  FALLS  SAfGERTOVK 

aEVELAHD     CmCDTNATI    CHtCAGO 


R.  H.  "WALLACE,  General  Passenger  Agent    -   NEW  YORK 


In  WtitinjE  to  adVertiseni  pUaia  mentioo  The  WobLd'i  W(»e 


Extraordinary  Reduction  in  Rates  (or 

Pacific 
Coast 
Tours 

For  tne  Beeson  begiitning  June  1  and  ending  September  IS, 
1906.  Pacific  Coast  and  Northwest  tourists  will  have  the 
lowest  all-summer  rates  ever  offered,    to    these    sections. 


To  Los  Angeles      Y''*' '''"''"  °^ 

SC  •  direct    routes, 

an  j-rancisco  ,„,„d-trip 

San  Diego  rates  wiJI  be: 

From  Chi- 
cago, $75.00;  Erom  St.  Louis.  $69,00; 
(rom  other  points,  proportionately  low. 
For  lour  in  one  direction  via  Puget 
Sound  and  Portland,  rates  will  be: 
From  Chicago,  $88.50;  (rom Si. Louis, 
$82.50;  Erom  other  points  proportion- 
ately low, 

LXirJng  Bpeciaf  ppri^oils  sven  lower  nl^ 
will  lie  avBllaliie.  Tho  uniial  tow  rales  will  bIeo 
be  in  rfTccI  (or  trips  lo  Colarsda.  Uuli,  Wyom- 
int:  'i'C    Black   Hilla  atid  YellowslorLO   Park. 


To  Seattle 
Tacoma 

Portland 


with  choice  o( 
dire-;'  routes, 
rouncF-irip  rates 
will  be;  From 
Chicago.  $75.00; 
Erom  St,  Louis,  $69.00;  Erom  other 
points,  proportionately  low.  For  tour 
in  one  direction  via  CaliEornla,  rates 
will  be:  From  Chicago,  $88.50;  Eroin 
St.  Louis,  $82.50;  from  olner  points 
proportionately  low. 

RnleB  In  Spiiksne.  W'bsIi..  will  be  SS.IXl 
less  than  1  hose  quoted  abcn<e-  Rales  to  Helena. 
BullG  snri  Anaconda,  Monl..  will  be  SIO.OO 
Icaa  InDn  Ibiejsc  above. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Tours  of  (he  Burlington  Route  are  o(  the  highest  standard. 
They  have  teen  developed  and  elaborated  year  \yy  year  since  1882,  with  the 
result  chat  they  are  to-day  unsurpassed. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  lo  help  plan  your  lour.     Our  handsome  new  booklet, 
"PaciEic  Coast  Tours,"  will  answer  nearly  all  your  questions  and  the  others  will 
receive  personal  attention.     The  iiae  ol  this  booklet  will  save  you  the  trouble  of 
aelting  and  combininB  the  Beparate  ones  oE  ihe  many  different  roads. 

An  expendilure  of  a  penny  and  a  minute  will  secure  a 
copy  of  "Pacific  Coast  Tours.'      Just  write  these  worda 
''^ ■■■■■k_...__  above  your  name  and  address  on    a  postal  and  send    it  to 


P.  S.  EUSTIS 

p  1S5  270  "Q"  Building.  Clucago 

In  Wliliikg  to  adVae(i»irs  pleas«  nicntioQ  T^k  WoRto'^  V{f"~t. 


FMM    NEW    YORJC   TO 

ICELAND.  SPITZBERGCN  AND  NORWAY 

Leaving  JVNE  23.  1906. 
the  twin-screw  S,   S.   "OCEAITA  "— Sooo  TOMS 
SpecisUr  equipped  for  p1ejiiui«  cruiBillg. 
Saperb  Accommodation §.  Sates  inclading 
all  flide-trtp  tcpenses,  if  desired. 

12     OTHER    SIMILAR.    CR-UISES 

by  well-fcnpw?!  steamers  Bliichcr,  priflMasin  Virtftria 

luise,  Meteor,  duriag 

JUNE,    JULY    a.nd    AUGUST, 

Far  praenminea.   rates,   etc..  apply  Hatabvte-jUnedcu  Use. 

OP  FICBS 
35-37  Broadiva^,  H.  7.  PliiladelphJA:  i939  WalDDt  St. 

Chtcagsi  i;g  Randolpli  St.       Su.  Fiaaciaco:  401  Calitamia  St. 
BoatDO:  go  SUte  51.  fit.  Laait:  goi  OltTe  St, 


"Al  iHipiilar  prices  it  a  wxh  Century  pr^slliillly 
ani  with  out  pAicntcd  one-lever  ctmtrnl  u  ab^nkiiisly 
salr^  ii\6  Tcliible,  free  frnm  cAm pliciiions  and  cjn. 
Nr>  ikill  being  required  to  ■u|n:ralc  (liem,  we  eim 
Hnara/iter  yoa  nttufuctimr.  and  tbe  Itnnl  h*3th- 
p^-brf  p1ta4itfC  IDDnny  can.  bay  yaiii-  Otitprs  nui)r 
rTiiikc  IbJA  rluFTL  ffV  diih'er  thg  givdt,  A  cDinpli^le 
Imeof  Ivilt!  (olr  inipcction,  tril!  ird  prompt  <l*lil'frV 
vlll  h- ^'undjtciui  i]|IIcrenl.bruiElii».  Lei  ui  j4(>n> 
j'BH  yf.i.iii*  niarl&. 

Ill  W.  j»ih  Si..  New  York, 
Sog  rremont  St..  Bimidii 
].S  Delaware  Ave,,  Camdno,  N.  J 
1311  Michi);vi  Ave.,  Chkarno 
(Sj  JriTrrwn  Ave.,  Deirpll,  Mkb. 

,  311  111  Ave.,  S  ,  SejUle 

and  k!l  other  princluLl  cities. 

Tf  inWrMifj  in  Slraih  or  BatlVatlilj,  M«lnr  BnaM. 
A'llo  lioass,  Knw  nr  Hunting  l^iiati,  JDinEhcv*  or 
ConoM  lui  plenurr  ur  bu^inrss,  ilTits  lor  ilRiBlialrf 
truth  10  diD 

HACrSE     BOAT    MFC,     CO. 

Hut.  i-y.  MiLiik«eua,  Midi. 


<^WPn  W^R  •  <jrt^i 


:Z3 


This, 
Publication  ia 
PrinlRd  wrth 


Branch  Otficei: 
B.O!trDN 

CKicaco 


Mankfliclurt^  t< 


HUBER 

27^  W»TE*  SI 

NEW  YORK 


Motsinger  Auto-Sparker 

BEnrrn  aiiJ   run* 

Gas  Engines  without  Battttki 

lll^^^^*.lll.Tlc^.1^  do  tl  >iKc«vrUlJr  ht  1*^ 
vi  iJiitriDtl  paieait  D^ned   tiy  «u-     Ma  1    ' 
incmkA  Inour  ilrlit    Plobcit fctvDKlt  i 

bmk  «  jiiini>ap«]rk-    Watev  uJ  6timpivtt 

■arsuctro  pcticm  *<rfl.  co. 


i 


lis  bt^+ter  to  buv  a 


ITOD  Cad   Tell    &  Tniicoll— Tou   C4JI   T/«ii  Om 

[a  on/lDki]  ciM  h  no  hJcliw  ihio  jnfttlrji  nulcci.  jn  nuliH 

I^iaI  4l  i>m,  Tnr  hit  »*B  anH  lil^  ^'til»'  picuuf*-  ^mrf  ilaam  fr«  1 
Our  i-LuiBKily,  "TSe  L^^jnih,''  i*  tine. 


TRC8COTT  ttOKT  UVU.  4'0,.  D*p<i.  >•«,  «.  JwyA, 

In  wrttiiiff  to  adTntisen  oleaie  mention  The  Wonnrp  b  Wob  k 
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ALGONQUIN 
liATIONAL  PARKy^i 


A  3.000,OOD-ACRE  FISH  AND  GAME  PRESERVE 

Interapersfd  with  i.aoo  Lakes  and  Rivera 

;; ptck lid  trout,  blick  b.ijs  oinA  Mlrnim  troiii  jhiiutid.  ^ilafniS. 
crrit  canor  tnpi.  A  pjundiie  lor  [he  camflcr  ind  aiii;lrr. 
-llllllllit  MSlriv  !,o.>:.f;El  ahov*  tea  lev»l.  Pure  iiid  nhilai-jl. 
ilia  airnoipher*.  A  IjMulidilly  illuMraicd  uublicition  givinjf 
lull  dtacriplico,  map*,  *tc,.  itai  (tsc  on  ajij.litatiian  lo 

F.  f.  Dwyci.  ;>)Oilir™cl.«j,  Nc-  Vr^lt.  ^.  Y. 

H.  Robinson, 56..  Fjrl  Bnllilirk!,  riTlshuTH.  i"i. 

<!>lo  C.  T,  BgLL.r«:li'LPaili.-neCTiiirt  TWItd  Aucnl.Montftal.CMids 


The  charm  of  Africa,  ihe  glare  of  the  sunshine,  the  grassyf  plain. 
the  mimosa  bush,  the  profusion  of  animal  life,  the  hap)Mii«ss  of  camp- 
ing and  travehng  in  an  unexplored  larnl,  are  vividly  put  before  the 
reader  in 

Flashlights  in  the  Jungle 


By  C.  G.  SCHILLINGS 


Inltoilucilan  Bj  Sir  H.  K,  JuhnaiDn 


"  It  h  a  real  «)niribuiii>n  10  our  krionlcdge  oi  wild  beasts.     .     .  Corrains  the 

mo^I  remarkable  collraion  ol  phuiograpiia  of  ivild  animals  [hat  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished,"—/.fntioii  Speclattr. 

Net,   53.80  [fcil^igt  JSe.) 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  133-1 37  E.  i  6th  St..  New  York. 


2  Styles— "Prophylactic"! 

■aUOnlj  la  •  Tcllmrltoi— for  ii[>ar  protect  ion, 
LrraaolftF  tu(U-*lM"  bet "— 


,)  and  "P.S."  ('XVS'")  "" 


fldrrpd  Imiidre  1,11  d  furcXn  St  fhc  mnn  lli.    BrMJMln 


i'i.it.i> 

llinillr 


CU'AAirn'ityc.    D>  mi\\  tit  t\  i1rkl>-Tft, 
SfB-t/bf  ourjv-f  ftnatW.  "rmt'i  fniMu." 


Id  wiltJngt  to  adftrtiien:  plou  Rwntion  Tub  W   ,(Ln'«  Wijnv 
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THEIR       ^^'&^/ 
SILVER     w 
"WEDDINO:; 


An  Event 

Oat  imrks  tha  (lleht  ol  llmfl  and 
the  rcT-pccl  arid  c?1f?em  of  friends 
e<prf  jscdin  Silver.  To  relain  lis 
bi^julv  ind  brilliancy  It  ahmjldal- 
va-va  be  cLpanpd  viin 

fUECTRo 

Silicon 

Ul  caj^fral  mcr[L.ereal  biillun^^ii  wilhoal  itmlnn. 
has  mide  M  lamoui  jraundl  Ihe  woriil.  Al  e'ocera 
and  dnjgpi^ti.    Box  poslpald  I  S  ^ts,  (stimp?)- 

Trliil  qosniin'  larjhc  uUdo. 

Elcctro-SUlciHi  SUtcr  S<up  firr  wAnliin*  imd  ikiI- 
iiliiDK  (jp-id  Find  SiliiT  ha!i.»in«l  m-nin.    itneLU. 

"SiLirns,"  ^ii  rliU  Slrft-l.  New  York. 


BiSSELLS 


Insures"^ 
Sweeping 


vaiild  Lit  laa  more  jbtufd  than  td  uH  acorn  briMia 

lurnh  whiB-li  tiToom  In  bni^h  4  dclintc  Iftbric  of  a^fc 
orMtJr?     Wcsrt  Cuntidrait  you  ^ouldn'l, 

ThLTi  wh/  uibc  ■  h^rilt  com  brixpin  Jor  stAirrjiin^  4  fine 
rarpciofrug^  A  mm  bfijom  i*  |>F'vifTL"eLy  dtfimcij^e  lo- 
AiiccarjvU  Of  rurip  to  My  lujih  inj;  r,t  [he|3<i  th-jiil  doesn't 
i»«p  flean.  Alrer  yini'vc  »i«cpt  wiih  a  broom,  tbe 
BISSHLL  will  folium  flnd  ^alher  BD  iiumciiAc  Q*uti<ily  <^ 
hue  dual  drd  ^tr 

Orir:4?  vou  use  a  BISSELL  you  wEU  nrvcrtw  wiThati  oe«. 
an4  d'lti'Flniiccr  ilk  >rc<'ii>fiiiyj  ?■  ii  vr^l  ?utlaai  ^1/  ««<& 

Pricts:  1Z.5(I,  S;.H.  »,U.  12.51.  U75.  SlJW.  UM 

Lluv  a  "Cyc"'*  [Inline  Bi^^^H  ■^o'W'.  mad  tutkc 
puit^Jtir  «lip  and  ut  wLll  und  yiiu  a  ntM, 
kuiJul  priucnl  fj'ire,       ;:         ::         ii         ::  z: 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 
Dept  S.       (jrand  Rapidi,  Michjjan 

iLarftit  S-Btffitr  .Vtjim  in  l*r   H'erCd.) 


IN  THE  MORNING 

ON   ARISING  TAKE    %  GLASS    OF 


THE  &EST  NATURAL  LAXATIVE  WATER 


AtoHleofHUNVADI  JANOSshouIdbeinevcrybithroom, 

ready  for  use  wh«n  needed.  It.  ia  th«  moat  perfect  Nacaral 
ZiaHative  known— bilious nes a,  torpid  liver,  eick  b^adAcbe 
and  aimilai  diBordera  are  suangcia  to  those  who  iia«    U. 


A  PERFECT  LAWN  IN  SIX  WEEKS 

Br    SOWING 


"HENDERmlAwii  Grass  Seed. 


\ 


SAd.  per  daort.    $1lA0  poT  pecki    ti^>00  per  tiusbeL  1  qaort  0OWA  acw  aaasuv  foefi 

Wc  prepay  trarifiportal'ion  chfirgci  If  yoti  mcaLJcjij  thU  taAj-Hzinc 

PETER  HENDERSON  €Sl  CO.,  35-37  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. 


""^■■.f:'i:a^^%, 


£  t  I 


"Sife::; 


Balsam  San i tissue 

Toilet  Paper 

The  only  toilet-tissue  successfully  treated  to  make  it  antiseptic  and  healing. 

You  can  see  the  pure  Canada  Balsam  on   Sanitissue  and  enjoy  its 
fragrance.     Clean,  soft,  sate. 

inc.,  15c  and  25c.  rolls  in  scaled  pasteboard  boxes.  Also  flat 

packages.  Write  for  50  Sheets— free 

Gel  Saniiiwoe  of  yout  ileater  or  send  ui  fl  ami  we'll  deliver  Jl  north  al 
your  home  anynheri^  in   the  Uniled  Slaica  or  Canada. 

Maniifaclureil  only  by 

5cott  Paper  Company,  712  Qlenwood  Ave.>  Philadelphia 


A  hij;  u%-inf  ejI  loiiel  |iiip--r  >r(  elTecteil  hv  u«jn^  the  ScotT  Paper  C-mpjny 
Caliiim  I  the  inipravcil  Htiyi  CabinciJ  in  atGtc  buildings,  BUiri;!  ind  J^claria. 
Minigers  »hoiJd  wriir  ui  tOJr  inturtiulioB, 


'^ 


,^^ 


t«  K 


'i-  .^  --^ 


MENNEN'S 

BORATED  TALCUM 
TQILE-T  — POWDER. 

C 


V' 


Pore  as  the  lily 

_pijie  unLLurtcilty  linir  wan  foe  l(  unkknul  oivcm,    lu 
I         •*i"^'  Pi'trifry  il  lii.ipMnnr.   unf.iuiLle,!  fikir  «-hnnil«r> 
BnlCle*l'tbB.b-.     Ci|l4ip|>fd     tllin4A.  cTc,  {[    il  l--^nbRiT, 

I  ll»at  vtHj  Eci  t^ir  E^nuiDE*    Ajt  jai'r  rfrr-rK^fr^  or  ^  mji/, 

UM  luiiha  Irene  cHi^h  i;iji  *l  ileU. 


eERHARPMENHEHCO.-  NEWARK.nT^ 


^-  . / 

A  CHAIN  of  lestitnonialsfroni  dentists  in 
practice  attests  the  mi«]iialled  escel- 
leiice  of  Dentacura  Tooth  Paste,  It 
cleans  the  teeili,  destroys  bacteria,  pr*v*nla 
decay.  Itisapplied  to  the  brush  without  the 
■waste  attending  the  use  of  powder.  That  you 
may  know  by  esperience  its  value  we  will 
send  you  free  a  siSTiiple  tube  of  Dentararaand 
oiir_  booklet,  "Taking  Care  of  llie  Teeth." 
WHteatonce.  Offer  cKpires  May  ist, 
'ofr.  DentacHra  niav  be  liad  al  most  toilet 
counters.  Price  ijc.  If  T^>ll^  dealer  does  not 
have  it  we  will  send  il  oti  receipt  of  price. 
DEKTflClRflCOllPflHY.    m   flLllHG  ST.,  NEWARK,  H.  J, 


In  Writing  loadTKrtUera  fle*«c  menlloii   TitB  W<iHi.t,',  Wo»K 


THE    WORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


S:^> 


The  Standard  American  Brand 


or 


STEEI.  PENS 

SwopleB  (or  trial,  is  diffcrenl  numbers 

for iJl  styles  of  writing,  sent  postpafdon 

receipt  of  6  tehia  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broadway,  New  YorH 


'Tis  the 
Wise 
Physician 
Who  Knows 
the  Worth- 
les&ness  of 
Drugs 


For  oil  the  iUt  ttt  the  HlomaclL  and  ipicttmc^.  head^ia, 
cnnstiiiahon  and  the  ^icadly  aifpendicilit.  DnijE^  mArfcl^r^i 
4ar  i   lAhiU,  but  cclcbials]    pLyuciaiU  ail  over   (be  Wukl  HA* 

INTERNAL  BATHS 

as  Che  -tTilv'  ircpiTment  tiyt  a  v^^TnAiiini  rvtura  TOiicrfert  K^Tih- 

[  kive  ihTLtkcDa  buuli  akkout  LniirriLat  lUuu,  "l^e  Whal, 
Thf  Whr  nnci  The  Way/'  which  ii»col  Fll  KK  upon  ir^uoi 
tl  wilE  lell  yuu  iila.iiily,!4imE<lv how 300,000  i>nfiil?  iave  bF«* 
refill  rtd  lo  hc^Jtli  bv  Intcrtiql  aath&  "tiEhout  ^rugc  said  vtitlK'Ul 
J  ^in|llfi  Idilun:.  Il  viW  leU  ytiu  a\vr  hn**  lo  EC^r  <«'rl)  ^«!  'I'r 
iA  cLl  in  yuur  oivn  homt,  wilhom  diftiVftuEis  ^uiy  deUil  of  rurof 
tl.'iil?  lift". 

^cni|  Jur  ibis  Iw^k  now.  Thuli''tw*j  PiiffiM  of  i^ijil  f*oi 
diii  i:ci>tTLi:iices  Irom  wdhlKnnib'rh  penplc  and  phjikuni  cvcTf' 
u}ici-c  whu  ii-^e  dud  n:c>aiiiinciid  IdltfrAAl  UAthi,  Read  FhU  K^li 
ov4?r  [^r^fully.  Iff  ti'^ry  nitnibcr  of  your  f^milr  R^d  tt  an-d 
FiiinfmlBcr  that  every  word  ia  base*!  on  eipenfnct  and  Acvam- 
pli«h«ii  rffl-ulEs,  iiM  theory.  Vuu  *\.l\  be  inii?mtrd  tn'lejm  d 
■h?   pcniliiir  vni  irkinu  M  youf  slonuch   iwni  hovr  Jntfnu.L  Uatbi 


rUAUIiES  A.  TVRHELL*  M.D. 


Dci^LSliU. 


S-Mt   Fiflh  Avrnupfi  ?fcw  Yortl 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 


A  scientific  temedy  wbictl  hfl»  been 
skilFutly  and  successfully  administered  by 
medicAl  specialists  for  tbe  past  25  years 

AT  THE  POLLOWINO  KEELEY  WSTfTUTES; 


ltl'nl..Bb.«|,  ^t*. 

flMNoplnak  Ark. 
■■■•  rranciHih  CaL, 
I  1*0   HarkM  nk 
Weal   IIiTfn.  I'DaB- 


HlHillllicUlB.  U.  *■'., 
IXrlsht,  tlL 


l.i' A  liislun.   UajUi 
PanJiiid.   Hf. 
HL,  LnuU   Ha.. 

Sorlh  CoBva^.  N.  J. 


Ur 


.d    Nt. 


■■■rrlabarc.  Pk. 

■  >ll   Ukl-T  -CIIT,   [uk 
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THE  PREVENTION  OF  BREAKDOWN 

HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL 


By  Dr.  Floyd 

M.  C  RAN  DALE. 


In  a  sense  this  is  the  mosi  important  and  valuable  book  one  can  own. 

"  Thr  aMihor  dots  not  b-cmldet  ihc  unprofessjioiial  reader     .     .  bat  in  plain  and 

«amMt  v/orth  pfesemlB  the  vital    Bubject  *a  that  It  sH'll  appral  to  the  sini(ilesl  mind." — Si, 
Ltuis  GMe-Dtmaerat. 

$1.50  (Postaee  14c.) 

DouBLEDAY,  Page  &  Co.,  133-137  E.  16th  St.,  New  York 


la  writing  to  adv«-ti5c™  ple»»e  mention  Tm  WoBLo's  Wobb 
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NVALIDS  Recover  Health  at  Buttle  Creek  who  have  sought  relief  <)Mivli«r«  without 
success.  It  U  the  ruoH  ihotoughl)-  equipped  and  comfortable  place  for  sick  and  tired  peopls. 
Special  proviiians  are  made  lor  the  expert  car«  of  sick  folki,  Expenui  are  moderate. 
Medicol  atieniioti,  baihs,  wrvicei  of  baih  attcndanti,  together  with  required  medical  treaimetii,  with 
room  and  board,  all  are  inrluded  at  nc  more  ihnn  first  cla»  hotel  rates  [or  atily  room  and  board 
elsewhere.  TJie  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  is  »  place  where  people  eat  for  health,  eiercise  foi  health, 
sleep,  dre$9,  take  bqths,  U^m  to  twim,  gtt  sunburned  and  tanned  in  the  sun  in  lumm-cr,  add  by  tbe 
electric  light  in  winter — do  everythirg  for  health,  where  ihcy  find  the  nay  out  from  invalidism  and 
inefliciency  Lntu  )oyous.  enduring.  Birenuou«  health.  Write  at  once  and  leani  about  the 
Battle  Creek   Idea,      Ask  for  our  handsome   iltuilraled  booklet.     Addresa 

THE  SANITARIUM,  Dept.  420.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Home  Massage  Roller 
tallies  Your  System 


EXERCISE  of  the  mus- 
cles is  always  healthy. 
Beoause  musoulor  ex- 
ercise sets  free  the  energy 
stnred  _in_  tbe  body — con- 
verts it  into  that  warm, 
congenial  glow  that  oxygen- 
ate&  the  blood  and  miLk.es 
fed,  c^jrpasclesl 

And  Massage  is  Muscular 
exercise. 

For  ina&saKe  sets  j^out 
muscles  working  against 
one  anoth»3r-^arouses  the 
circulation  in  the  inner 
btijod  and  lyni  ph  vessels 
lii.il  course  throuEh  and 
i  i '  «t-en    the  muscfes   and 

Sends  your  rejuvenated 
red-cor  piisclevitalised  blood 
bounding  through  the  vital 
organs  I 

That's    how    this    Home 

Massage      Roller     vitalizes 
your  System. 


That's  how  your  Nerves, 

Digestive  apparatus  aiid 
Liver  are  tcmed  up  and 
natural  Bowel  regularity 
induced, 

And  this  Home  Massage 
Roller  wilt  reduce  fat: 
adipose  tissue- 

For  fnuscular  exercise, 
as  you  know,  turns  fat 
into  muscle  and  hard, 
healthy,  firm  flesh. 

Our  booklet  is  interesting  reading  on  the 
important  subject  of  e!(ercisc. 

It  shows  our  eJiflerent  appliances  for 
both  Men  and  Women  and  ways  in  which 
they  are  used. 

It  tells  how  the  Home  Massage  RoIW 
gives  you  the  beneficial  effect  of  muscular 
exertion  without  the  fatigue. 

It  is  fully  illustrated  and  quotes  prices. 

Write  us  a  postal  lor  a  copy  to-day,  whi]e 
Our  address  is  before  you 

The  Bowser  Maisa^e  Roll  Company 

Dcpanmcnl  10  Ft.  Wk^m,  lad. 

BoBspr  Mjtwgf  .Avt'ii'iiiuf  inJHd  iind  tmliiratd  Ijy 
ITtaDiiiU  N  llr5r;^  nul  Masseurs  tvrrinlwte. 


In  Mriitinic  CO  ttdvertuan  please  mcnuon  Tug  Waaui's  Wuhk 


THE    T3(/ORLD'S    WORK    ADVERTISER 


ALBUMEN    CREA 

FORWL-LA    SHALLMAR     HALL,     M.    D. 

A    necessity  for  the   man   >vho    sha.ves 

Softri»  ihtbcani  insranlly.  thiua  a  gam  of  one-half  thr  tJmF  ol  shaving.  AbsuIuIeW  prevents  ill  irtili 
of  lUeakin,  pcrmining;  a  (lenon  to  shetve  morning  anJ  evening.  K«pa  iht  »kin  imooih.  firm 
elastic — ilial  louk  of  buoyant  yauth  which  lollowa  a  careful  masaage.  j 

Albumen  Cream  is  pure,  contaJTiing  no  fats,  but  hke  our  hlood,  rompoied  of  alhumen,  Nmur'* L 

liii  all  our  tissuci,  ttierefore  easily  abaarbcd.     Autolats  find  it  the  only  inMant  rttid  for  Jiriiariun  u(  the  *l 

Ono  trJftl  will   «qnivlnc»   you   of  (ts  9o!entlfl«  and  nae-rltadsua  qu&Ullcs 

Price  50c. 

TRIAL      SIZE      lOc. 

ALBVMEN  CKEAM   CO..  34  E&st  I4th  St..  NewYork 


MANY   PERSONS 

FROSTILLA 

bO  quidcly, 

IT  WORKS  LIKE  A  CHARM 


IJ  4^11  .'Siu:  Wl  lojik  lipnn  Bliit  girJlHl  oi  t\\  lollrt 
irticlea  aa  trmply  wfttidrH^bl.  ||  Has  been  in  uiic  in  our 
hiiinc  f or  yea-ra  and  we  caiild  H'Ot  aci  on  wcti  n  Lihioiit  iL  My 
wile  is  vpJV  fi^nd  ^f  di-jSriff  iani^y  wf-fU.  Ujl  SeJor*  ws 
Ic^mcd  -jf  Fjo^hLiIa,  ihv  w<}-rk  ot  Aht  h(>-mc  jnadc  her  haodd 
wi  ToiLuh  Id  ci>Id  WFAtlirr  Ehii  Mse  cmild  nm  handle  Bilk  or 
WfstKtcq  Thcik  she  wujid  revirt  to  d  ti«aiinciit  of  ^li^'cer- 
Inc  QTi  rciirinf^  ai  night  but  ttiit  *as  jIuw  aodoFtcn  painful. 
With  PV^dFTlla  kl  it  ^imijt^  nccesinry  lo  inoknl  Chc  hindt 
And  in  a  Irw  minuici  ii  drift  and  iht  sktTi  becomes  as  htEi 
ud  vmoothi  ktj  bilie's,  arid  tha  can  take  ui^hcr  Unty  work 
ii  dDy  lIuie  wit^Bikul  d*^1ay  ar  dnnovam^C'      R.  F*,  Uuoakdlis 

SOLD   eVEKVWKERE 

send    1%    centA    for  a 


If  yftiir     dfaler   his     not   j:i]1   li 
(jkfllle   by  mail   pn:|iaiJ. 

CLAYT.  HOLMES, 


ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


Flfline. 


Attdreaa 

Ifl-uu  u'l-ili  lo  ri>L<?lvE  n  t-uiiy  of  till  lu>ili  mciilnfiMd  ! 

ii[iu(-c  abori-.  teHi  (ill  tin- <<>iii>'r  .iriLt   nixi 


could  convirceyau  in  this 
»J.  of  the  value  to  YOU  of  our  fret  new 
book,  "Thh  Battle  Creek  Idea,"  you 
woutd!  be  glad  to  pay  $10.00  for  it. 

Till!!  tioiik  it  vnlunblF  hrvniiM' tt 'tiowii  >-<ii]  hnii  tnlr 
n'L'll  and  >tTunir  witttitut  tHkiiif  ^truces  ur  inc^dkpi-atic^ 

All  it  I'lrsLi  Vriii,  Imwi'in,  i.>  llii-  piiti-  uT  n  slnii)I»-  nc 
M'nil  ItHlnuilutvIv  tnv. 

If  Uie  atLiiiiment  or  rclcritiiin  or  )i'ur  nwii  r>Ml 
health — unil  Hie  KtKid  hmltli  (•!  ihtfe  diiir  )ii  pw  it 
vi-nrUi  a  podhil.  tmini  11.^  ciiLt^  Ici-dny  i*yt  ii**r:  tii^tw  <'«n»|«>n'/ 
mill  we  will  fiirwarij  llic  l>m>li  iiriimplt) , 

Vau   do  lliit  iillli^lli^     V'luf^-lf  in  ahl    Wn»   lv>    BDSwirt- 

irig  ihln  iiitvcTtincinfiiL  Vou,  nrc  li(-illicf  ictiuirifl  lit  liUT 
iinytlilnu  ii"r  In  iircimi**  BnytLlng.  All  wrmtk  is  thai  iwi 
rtdd  lilt-  l»">k  (■itri:l\ilty. 

It  ipllis  lii>w  yam  (1111  lite.  In  your  nun  liimir.  ••  itlxvl 
(liflturbinir  your  dnily  riiuf  me  in  nt^\  ^'nt,  n  w>1r4<,  Iii-«9t1 
fiii  lirc-tliL'  lifi^  Hint  lia.4  rc^tnri'J  1liMi»iiiii?<  li>Iu-Blll 
ttii^  f»ni(iin  llnttli?  Trfck  Pjinltntium. 

'    it  i^  now  rot'riinil  ti.'(3   that  nine- 1  cut  tie  iitHll  iJlicaHa 
iirecauswl  tiy  imiiroiwr  ilii?i^ 

Vou  VAt  (iisv(Y>c-  i^TiJ  )-oii  eat  liraUli.  It  i«  all  ir^  II 
I'lioLi-t  of  rn(id<i.  "TliL-  BiittiF  Crfck  lilrii"  nil1  Irll  )i 
hijw  til  (.'liinwt  rirht.  so  b-i  In  gt't  iiiid  kti'ii  ei»ji  lnjitli. 

tf  tlic  ticikllli  L> 'u  iirth  liavii!.)!.  Uk*  bi>^>k  is  itorttiiti 
ing  for  to-(lnv.     AiliJrew 

The  llnlllv  I'rcrk  SnnlinrliiBi  Cn..  I.ld>. 
Depl.  i;   i:t.   Kiilile   ('rpi>h,   lllcti. 


rue  DISEASE 


THE  REflEfrr 


CROOKED  SPINES  MflDE  STRAIGHT 

Siiinal  CiHTature  cnn  ht  corrected  wilhonl  paiit.  di*- 
ci>iiifuitQ[iii(:onv«nif  DC«  It-y  r>ut  Si^icntific  &i>iiiiit  A|>IlIi- 
a^cc,1lIlIi^.■^I  is-ehcBpii  in  price,  lislilef  In  i*tiKlit,c«!ie» 
to  B-fap,  nnd  tielttr  in  every  nay  nhan  any  siiMh--r>  Mtr 
used.  Jl  cniriblnis  ilie  ficKxi  imiat?  of  ttic  oM  Mylc 
bmceR,  but  Hiiniaa:trs  thieoliicclionnlite  rc«luir<.. 

The  Aiii>'i"°'^ei3  inndetoiniKvliludl  Upusi^n-nxnti  to 
inert  ihi.'  rrnu'rcmeata  O'l  <:acli  palicut  and  is  ami  ■■nil 
Iti  Ijl  perifclly. 

W«  Allow  30  Days*  Trial. 

Our  cnlnlDinie  Rlvhis  fulT  Inlnrmnlion  dqiI  ttoak.  **1«N 
Uia    iu    Kvideutc,"   iOUlniuinj!  n»nilv   3(X>  tritiltiODi*!* 

from  ral lent 5  in  nltDarltvf  iliewaildKllliicelsdlvieiiL 
miLO  BUfll  MFG.  CD.^  209  Ifitll  St..  JiBHiliMi   I.  V. 


riitiog  to  iidverli5i:r&  pleaic  mEntiOTii  Tm  Woblo'f  Woik 


Eyeglasses 
Not  Necessary 

EvBsUht  C»n  Bf>  SlionJIhanMl,  «.nd  Mosl 

Forms    9i    Di3«A34(i    Eryma    Cursd 

wKhoui  Cuitlni  or  urutilna 


TSfti  the  CTCi  (^D  Ik  aiKDjEEhencd  od  ihiii  eyrgliaaca  can  be 
dlBpfliiBed  w/ith  \a  the  gFciL  mAiuriiir  ot  asts  his  b<^tTl  provvn 
bcyoad  a  doubl  by  the  l-ealimony  dL  1iiiii<1ivdB  i-f  ptoplr  whcp  piit> 
liclf  claim  [)v)i  Ihcyhavc  been  curtd  by  itiat  nondcrlul  litllc  liuiiu- 
mefil  called  "Acl9i>a,''  "  AcClra"'  also  currs  nifst  cuvs  nl  aort  and 
grjDjUicd  lidi»  Intb,  ctC'»  alui  icmiivci  Ca.tiriicui  4tid  Ptcry£ium^, 
witliniut  cutiinj;  ot  diugging.  Over  jn.wtj  '"Aclinis"  hai-c  been 
kold,  tluTciorc  II  IS  tiol  Ma  CRperimrnt  bi^I  ItP  flb^lii-'?  'a<t.  Tjic 
foUowiiic  Icamarc  but  emplct  of  ibose  Ihjl  arc  mcrlued  dii\y: 

Mr»nM,  L,  Clujnpncy.  Ml  ^'caC  i-i^t^ 
51,.  NnrVorkiTity.wntei;-  Tlie'A.cliiifl- 
CDttd  me  (■!  Irilii,  tiliT  the  d(.ti!>pi  tiid 

llicf«  waa  D4f  [lire  DulBbde  dn  npcralion.  I 
halt  lircn  tniiiciy  well  (or  ov«  lour 
ni''>jith9,  ran  sec  (0  leud  and  uw  is  we-llias 
brf'^re'.  I  can  honFBlly  r«:omi7icndl  'Aciida' 
larall  afflicil-uniul  Ihctye." 

>  ntiky  Kiupp,  lujo  rr^leru  5t.^  Mt1^ 
■Muktc,   Wi.,,    wrilcj  :— "Tl.c    'Aflinil'    I 

EurcTiaicd  (ram  you  »ytar  iKf  Hived  my  bmihet's  evcsiBhl.  My 
ruitier  mt  nmsiehfnf,  wrirv  riumbcr  rive  and  lix  ||)iim:i,  jnd  nnu 
hr-anv^  lr»  Kliot^iTand  d-*  all  ^1"  wcrlr  arwl  nrud^  iMIhuui  it  lasses/' 
E.  R.  Holdbrrnak,  Deputy  Couny  ClfTk,  Fnidaji,  Va  .  wrim: 
— ■*  'Aciina''  fun  rurpd  niy  eyei  so  [hat  1  nn  d(»  iniihoiii  eU-^ki-  1 
VCTV  wldDm  hint  hodKh*  now,  ind  ran  tiiidy  up  m  fleven  o'clock 
ifier  1  hard  -day'i  work  a(  ihr  u&ce. " 

^'A^tini"  ptn  be  iiif<l  by  r>ld  and  yiionf  wiih  perfpcl  Bxicty.  It 
b  4ni|}Oiaib1c  to  do  hiirm  wilh  nnc.  Every  mciaibrr  Cil  the  family 
tan  uftc  the  fkiie  "Acilna"  lor  any  larm  ol  diieaae  of  the  Eye.  £ir. 
-Throjt  ar  Held.  One  will  Ua\  Ibr  yctrs,  juid  ii  ilH>a)'i  tctdy  iat 
lue.     It  will  be  icDt  an  tiial,  paDtpaid. 

II  you  will  i«id  your  nime  and  iddreM  tn  Ihf  New  Ynrli  & 
Loiuleia  Klecirk  Auocialion,  De-pE  Tn  N  ,  i^acAVAlnul  Sc,  Kanu;i 
aty.  Mo  ,  you  will  receive,  atn.iliitdy  TRKE,  i  valuahls  book— 
PtMtatat  WUkw'i  TrealiK  m  DimeaK. 


To  cleanse  the  skin  of 
crusts  and  scales,  and  sof- 
ten the  thickened  cuticle; 
Cuticura  Ointment  to  in- 
stantly allay  itching,  irrita- 
tion, and  inflammation  and 
soothe  and  heal ;  and  lastly, 
Cuticura  Pills  to  cool  and 
cleanse  the  blood. 

A  single  Set,  costing  but 
OneDollar.is often  sufficient 
to  cure  torturing,  disfiguring 
skin,  scalp,  and  blood  hu- 
mors, eczemas,  rashes,  itch- 
ings,  and  irritations,  u'ith 
loss  of  hair,  from  infancy  to 
age,  when  all  else  fails. 

eiild  tliriHwIiiTut  inr  iriirPi]     Puller  Drug    k    Cl'tai. 
Ci>rp-H  hiilt^  Prop'..  BuHoii.  KliB*- 
Ji^-S(iulfol"11ow  luCurfliroj  lluiout.- 


ID  vrtdaf  to  aiitrtiien  piciu  mniiHi  Thb  ^Vom^'i  Work 


TTie  Greatest  Time  and  Labor  Saver  in  tlw 
Office  Appliance  World 

The  Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Prints 

Twa  Thouiand  DiJ!eren«  Addraea  Per  Houf. 

Doet  the  'WnA  of  Twenry  Clerki  and 
Sava  Time  When  Time  ii  Itopoilalil. 

Special  BootlgU  OR  Oflwc,  FiKtory  and 
M.Bili[ig  Liil  AiJdresiBng. 

Elliott  Addressing  Machine  Co, 


97  Puich™  Slr«i 


BOSTON.  MAiS, 


A   SERVICE   DEPARTMENT 

A  service  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  "Business 
Helps,"  through  which  the  readers  of  The  Worlu's  Work  will  be 
supplied  free  with  infornialion  about  business  aids  or  office  appliances 
of  any  kind.  This  depaninent  aims  to  keep  informed  on  tiie  btest 
impfovemcTHs  and  mosi  modern  methods,  and  the  render  is  welcome  to 
all  such  general  information.  Apply  to  Business  Helps  Depariment, 
DouBLEDAV,  J* AGE  &  COMPANY,  i^j'i^?  East  iGih  SiTcel,  New  York. 

For  Readers  of  THE    WORLD'S    WORK 


Id  wrixlnj  w  •Jvirugcn  (ilcatc  mcuiisD  Thh  Wnntp-j  WuRk 


BUSINESS    HELPS 


^ 


The  Globe-Wernicke  Upright  Way  of  Filing  Papers  is  not 
Confined  to  letter  size  only« 

The  complele  system  as  perfected  by  this  company  incorpo- 
rates vertical  filing  cabinets  for  all  sizes  of  papers  utilized  in  com- 
mercial and  professional  lines  of  business  including  bill,  letter, 
cap,  report,  document  and  card  index  files. 

Therefore  if  you  need  but  one  size  now,  start  with  the  G.-W. 
thus  making  ample  provision  for  the  future,  growth  and  character 
of  your  business. 

All  G.-W.  upright  units  are  of  uniform  height  and  depth  and 
interlock  as  one  cabinet. 

G,-W,  Vertical  fi^es  have  the  patent  drop  front  drawer  which 
releases  the  pres  ure,  exposii-g  the  contents  like  the  pages  of  a 
book. 

Vertical  Letter  Filing  Cabinets  also  furnished  in  the  G.-W. 
"elastic"  system  of  horizontal  units  of  which  there  are  fifty  dif- 
ferent patterns. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature  on  Vertical  Filing  Cabinets  and 
catalogue  J  805. 

%Q  Slobc^crniekc  <Bo. 

CINCINNATL 

Branch     Stores 

New  York,  380-3SZ  Broadway,  dr.  While  :  Chicago,  ZZ4-228  Wabash  Ave.; 

Boston.  l^l-U3  Federal  Sircel 


In  i-ritii""  tn  w1v»rtiwn  p)eW  menti"n  Tub  World'i  "/on 


BUSINESS     HELPS 


Remember — the  light  in 
your  eye  and  the  grasp  of 
your  hand  are  absent  in  the 
written  word* 

Avail  yourself  of  every 
means  to  win  a  favorable 
reception  for  your  letter — 
your  silent  representative. 

m  wkwmim  mm 

"iMM/ar  S*r  ffiUtr  Mark" 

will  give  it  dignity,  charac- 
ter, force.  Specity  this  paper 
by  name  when  ordering  busi- 
ness stationery  and  refuse  to 
accept  any  other.  The 
water  mark  makes  substi- 
tution impossible. 

That  OLE)  llAMPSHIRK  BOKD  \%  good 
paper  fui  cum  mere  iai  !hUij<iiiFi>'  isItiFlcMi^ 
mony  o(  di^cnrninaiiiiig  business  men — 
many  cf  them  hare  lold   ua  It  b  llic  bc-sC 

Pruve    lliis   for    j<.iijT*tlf — have    ynur 

priiitcr  shiiw  you  |he  OLD  HAMPSHIKK 
BiiND  Biiolt  of  Spfcimptis.  or  belter  slill, 
wriie  us  li)r  a  cwpj'.  li  cmiiains  suggest- 
WK  spt^cimens  of  letterheads  and  other 
bmincss  ftimts.  printed,  lithographed  and 
eri^ravcil  an  Ihe  while  and  fourteen  colon 
of  Old  llnMPsinBB  Bonij.  P1c«c  write 
oil  yuur  pnaeiil  ieUerh«ad. 


Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

Thr  rnilr  pnp^r  m^krr},  in 
tlkt  worlcl  i»[|kiiiig  bond 
p4per  vidLisiVff]!- 

South  Had ky  Falls 

Massachusetts 


BALANCE! 
GRAVITY 

FOUMTAIH  PEHS 

TheBestth  THE  World 

IFYOUR  DEALER  DOCS  NOT UttRYTflDI 

WitllEIOUSrORlUySTRAUDU 


'% 


IfeGRiZ£  Peh  CoHPJunr 

PATENTEES  I  HANUFACrURfRS 
PHIUDELPHIA.-PA. 


'"'kcTIONAL 
B0DKCA5ES 


"ran  Wcmt'i  c«  ^aiit  uh«« 

Tbo  Guu  Sccuvfttl 
(ruin   ill   cillkcn  and  w- 

It     ti**    D0    ntdcUtr 

IrriEi  hjiidi. 

X\\t   doon     «re     roLWt 

«lni|tlv   Ljnhn'^Winff. 

TitE  GUfflT  5EC- 
TlCZFALBODrCASE 

Thclidi»'d»l[  tcclLOn  jjlVt*  ■"  idwl  hti(iic<  i'-^iti-i-.i^uoix. 

A«-cncicj  cs-iabliAlipd  in  nnfW  "»T  ciiy  *>*»»  «ia> 
mar  IpC  vK^rnincd,  c-r  we  i^ill  a^iii  dlrcrt  Irom  Ihe  iKtoiy 
Lif  iml  or  mIc  in  your  inK-n. 

Our  hjDdtoine  ArieaLtl'^^e,  F  i*.  ffi*npd*rw   will  ^ 
d  gre-it  liclp  in   AfiUrkiilly  ^rr^i'^si^Jf  j-ouT  bornc  litnuT, 

raz  GDRX  FOSHirUftZ  C0<.  GrUd  EJL»ldly  Mick. 


In  writing  tti  j<lvfTtiie™p[M«ineoli(Hi  Tii»  Wr.ni.n's  Wokk 


BUSINESS    H  ELPS 


SUCCESSFUL  Tkrou^A  SYSTE 


Successful 
Wholcule 

AcBmAOBliDFnn  n  f VA I  «■  ««tLinatcd 
u.L3Jnlfly-  Bv  il^rrcT  latEiUi.-llurjuii1 
cumntnt  i^iiiitlv  tuKMniiijnii  W  Cuiai 

Imt  ol  in  In^lllulJnD,  Inlir  n  iliriErcnl 
i\\  iHL^l-     A  All  tKfr  ch^n^E  it  olwavi 

Aleundftr  H.  Ravclt, 


SuGceiaful 
RtttAller 

Nff  bull  D^i«  on  ■nccerJi  vkihioijl 
tfAFFD,  ihe  principle,  aliij  Da  buH-E- 
n»i  mftn  (4a  4fftfri1  19  be  niUiaul 
SVSTlTMjtlif  bbfaiont  mflsulor.  It 
li  unp  c»r  fElv  ■>«-[  Kflpt  I  kni>w  dT 
ani]  nrvy  ji^plfln  t-  hjHcliini  Lb  ih« 

It  b  CTcrgr  IhuLcEBi  mui  i&il  cJ«lk  " 
£«ittuel   Britl* 


A 

Succ^tiful 

"SVSTKM  |4  la  Ihc  u uritE±iuiili: 

drifit  traveler,  \\  kadi  Liba  «yt  ol 
th«  wLldcneii  at  dRitl  uid  on^ 
Iu«Idb.  |t«lio<Tl  hLhith«Hlhi  ihat 
LrvLq'ira^  Irani  flopil^  'ii^  Inn.  I11I0 
iha  ^hL  oI  proFil,  uCji-lKlldB  bkd 
KtUfV-" 

J.W.  BindBr. 

Pke^l,  ColuJikblA  1' kuna m ph  Co. 


hi'*   lT«*ri*C*)     U.^l 

bKltc-i  Oat  ant 
■iD1itoTcr.«Hfc1ri  K 

It    U    (VEMtatU^ 

W4ltarM--< 


What  SYSTEM  has  done  for  these  men — \ 
can  and  will  do  for  you 


"Ydu  up  cFTiiilnlviit  b*  cunati^U' 
Ivednn  ^uuptvrmii  iLHir.  It  pre- 
liraU  ha  untisuaEir  ilnj^i  ^er^Ei  dI 
prmclialn  hclplul  u-lJ-clct,  penlaenl 
to  uiy  biiilnm  mia  cr  d^hhdIU' 
twrr,  la  oppcana'C,  Ic  hiak^un. 
In  MlwPHlilriJE  patKitDttfE',  SViTTRH 

CirA».  A^  SWUIITLANn. 

ALidlioi  and  SyttPiumLiFi 

A  SucLL^ul  CpdhiI  Muu^^ 
The  vrltrf  hd>  l>fm  AtultrElhiM 
If]  ^y^TEM  lur  hi'iiir-timc.  .ml  hndi 
IT  >?□(  of  ihc  niExl  vaIuaM?  ^ilh'^ul 
Hrrrahinc  he  re^rlvei.  Ud  l>i4-liliCll 
inA-DCn  hcl-D^HJt  livlinrrli'no-lln  cold 
iL^Llarft  And  crnu  taj  (B>dLDi  ihft 
UuAlDCiAtElUIlKlai, 

N.  A     IlRAITR. 

t^n.Muuarr  ThvU-T.  Ddd^Co. 

A  Sw»^iil  M>il  Onkr  Mm 

SYSTEM    It  iHTtlcuUrrv  ■aJuiblE 

te  lhi>(U<  cavarcd  In  «.iLdcLl!af  U^\* 

br  dibU,     We  aliirairT  JinJ  i^araetliiD g 

at  InlBfOl  kltd  value  Jn  each  cue. 

MiuvvAkKiia  Brt.c>  CO, 

A  SuCEB^ul  Re^  EiULe  Mu 
1  ]«iirv^  nsnThrf-  ffr'-n^  j,  yi-irft  t^aJ- 
^Iffol  bV^TF.M  th-i-n  lEikni  E^nycdrv 
dL  hui]  kSKlkk  In  l-u^Lnm. 

h~.  A.  tHILAHirK 


SYSTEM  js  a  a6o-pagc  maEazine.  Q  Brini  sa  full 
oE  bngljt  ideas— packed  iv>  inc  cuycra  witli  so  many 
[ilo[i«!y> [Ticking  pl^ris  4Tld  economies — that  business 
mtn  evcfywhcre  rt^ad  it— Study  it — write  for  it — 
a[id  recummcnd  it-  <I  The  man  of  eKpenence  gets 
in  SYSTEM  Oie  experience  tsi  utlier  men.  And  tu 
the  young  man  beainninjr  business— lo  die  clerk, 
boi^kkceptr  cir  s-turfent — SYSTLM  13  more  than  a 
business  DilJcgc.  What  would  it  mean  to  ytiu*  an  tlie 
}hJ5itLi>n  yim  accupy^  to  have  cuunael  such  aa  this: 

ASaI«  Cbuip^i*  Ttuil  Built  %. 
BuilnHi.— Hv  Silsi  MkDAtfH  TlJ* 
UBderwuwi  Irptwrlltr  Co. 

Thr  Uittlc-  Icf  llie  Werlil's  V,^- 
ked,       IJ-tam-  ic    5^11  yi-ur   -Gn^li 

Dun  li  PjT  lo  Wwrh  OverTJ  ii»e  r— 
l^v  The  licvli  o1  Ten  Ccul  Fiidurla 
ual -Scorn. 


AdTcrUAliiff  Cups'  THpf  Full?.— fly 
fh*  AdvR[lilDir  MuiA(erolT1tcN«- 

U&uE  FU4r!  Co, 


TIicMcn  nchl«i1t1keGuiii  <]36iiil- 
r>nir— Hr  Utc  ?reBldfii!|  :ieui.  Kdc> 
bii^kACD. 

SuiLdtn^  d  Suilam  M*i:hBiM.— By 
EtiiE  tffoiilFiil  jDbaV,  Ki/well  OiCo. 


The  MdCacm  i^l  Tff-n»"'*TP»,— 
£[.  J,  J]  Wf(^^'  UrdlD  UmkEi. 

TaIf*  *j1  T*»vel]0||  Siilcirnen ,  ^ 
Br  ^e  iDlci  mutaim  qL  flubl  f  >t£- 

tori.— Hy  1^-  ^>   Wtmlfrt   P«Ebg« 
tactuiy  £-B[-cn- 
IJDw  ID  £«l  I  Real  Eitan  >Ad  Isum- 

Ui<J  luurucr  -iKcDtL 


SVSTEM  telli  «kicI1v  how  to  itart  a  new  bufiio^is-  bon 
to  create  it,  nurac  it-  dcvelai>  ic  Into  bale,  brnrtT  buBJDm 
liealih:  how  to  win  Jis  trade.  csLAblish  LU  prpKLiue.  make  it< 

praduct  t>F]l  Jtaroodt,  and  briii^  in  iia  .prolita.  ihoiv,  in  fiaci,  to 
make  a  businrss  of  an  idira :  a  forpoTati^tn  ol  a  ACltt^mai  a 
viatitaur'Ci>»K  ut  u^miill  unc^riaint-r^  4  And  it  leiU  IheccoplavK 
Ibt  man  in  \\t<  uniJvr  posatioii— hoTf  Id  vei  in  the  upt^r  clau-; 
buw  Mi  ■ifcurtf  on  iiitrtfase  in  abMiiv  an  J  an  nicreasi^  in  oa.yi 

ha«f    Id    bi^coBiip  an    auditoi  insiead   of   a   buok-ktcp^r:  All  otA- 

¥&rtiBinif  ciiBiiAtfei  instead  oj  n  clerk:  a  nalcvman  invlrjic!  ol 
an  order  lAker;  ft  bdaJneiH  i^reAtor  in^t^aJ  ^\  £  bufiini-sft 
mai;hiiic;  at  the  "loLi"  malcsd  <A  al  ibc  "traltvu,'^ 


tintlTlPU.    n  Bf    k 
tl  1)    4<rfrl.  doiln, 

S*'5TF*I 

Id  mi'  iiic^r 

^  ^'iirrrMhiT  *iitrnnwiiT 

irfl>*  JT'icrrvtiDf .  4lv«>^  *u        

jinil  I  ttiinli  i*h^ti  (  ■,o^#nt#  U  ■< 
Ifff  J  jt  iIh^>^  rtkiia^i  11  h,«a  Lvfr  iBli 
!■>  I*  >]c^4ml 

-AdaerUWhff  Mb 


ASumr^ulBMk* 

•QlHrlpUva  ID  SWTKM.  h  ]  ka^ 
II  (I  vntih  rlffn  ■!!. 

II   IL  Taitfravr. 


pJhcE]  lir  1.1  H 


A  SugflfWul  BiL  !■  ■  I 


5«od  No  Monay 
An  vcuk  li  ihoiTDii  cnnacni  iiveidniJDV  liV^T^M— id  Irl  ul  firott  l!ti  icnial 
fi|iinl)lE  iQoiiFT  vaIuv  In  )i>ui  Ixiiineit — fDur  luEurr — vqilthII.     ^V>  ult  qd 
munev  In  iiFltnTif?^-nn*  pvpn  '*  vromlKr  nr  an  avin-MiFiiT-     We  ire  wiElinf  To 

t>>t  <»V:?oD  in<I  inHll  ii>4)  ">. 
ilAsr.  ^Vc  Mill  rnicr  r«ui 
lu  ma  onS  V^T  P.  H  '&  ^u  burlp- 
li-»b  IM  FhV  4  hill  v'».aAr1  ^111 
id  T'iL>  lui  inMnnlifiEr  read. 
Jnf  1  knIrr«llD.f  buk  nnln- 
l-icn..  t-oaliQTerlhc  tiBkkn^irL- 
LiCrt  ca¥efu]lT=  II  yD<i  Ikjail  Id 
eJEb  oaenl  them  in  liEea  ilist 
Vfi4  anvtmllr  4d«fiV  v-j  v^>it 

Own  l»cnk — aO.  Idrq  wurlli  iPir 

whdlB  jrcu*!         SUlALj-klPtluJI 

prd^e-'Knd  i;t  %^  VU.  Octiri' 
vrik^-ilmplir  Idi  Ul  yuu  4rc 
dlU-Dpa4n[rd  nod  h  aklj 
csDcel  eh«  »LLbscrk|ktlub.  And 
Jd  rtlhcY  catr — pav  dt  du  p«7 
— ^hc  llim  DUTnb^rs  *re  Irf , 
CouKl  you  uk  4  Ulfcr  uflBrT 


the  SYSTEM  Coapwy^bicao 

Fan  DUK 

Edht  Br  flWK?  |prilv.|l  jrc-u'a 
hibtcrlWlMl Ed  SYSTEM  BnitHud 
mp  tor  tJn.DkCEliBi(  vciilLDff  -oilhoiut 
«VTr,k  ClTU«.  J  iMfKfllliB  tAck 
□uiLkttt4.  ll  pctfriilly  >ali>fie4 
•  m  lemlE^CUwitb^D  1  dJfl,       I 

I  vn  Ti?i  i»ert»nir  HiLl>rp>pd.  I  fliJ 

1^11  rOU   H  ud  l1lflChUr4  lIBlllfl 

me   li  lo  ^  cae»lleiL     InefUiff 
UH  the  back  aunbcn  ah  bee 

FfHH ^..i...,...i...., 

A*tte«    
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But.  Ben«r  fttlll 

SlmplTdrffOMtfc.OO  tyaudtfavt  PAT  HI  Aail  u-i  ^' 
heoil  J  luU  ckKlk  tuid  :  Ht  Dl  tlie  niu|h«n  Maji  ' 
V^-ffi  hihdr  voJuTrtHlMl  ebnuln  Isdnrd  itiliniL^' 
'cierv  pbawaf  butFnCia.  1'li*v  ire  tu  Thr  Uitino- 
(bedu^Hit.  Thfyan«hei  ill 
|l|e  [..Thetvini^  <iunE|^,&i 
mt*mt  qETIlc  rurkuidtuslDEn 
ftLEi:(,Hi.  (Ji  «v«i  hHrrr  iId- 
t:iuJt  d  dalBAir  »b-4— >i  on  lit 
oil  dndoOllHiiDxl  tSrUKiVi 
In  genuine  H n rocax- ^ipik  f  ctM 
UtC  Ci3fT-«.  Tl't  IbOfjTl  TDU 
trcd  ik  nut  i  [UtiiiciiC,  irlnd 
VU"!      II  ll  iLmply  kCefmi^ed. 


l*4Krt  II««W11IB  C0> 


.  itl. 


ud  II  >  M  <l«cl^  Ihat  yfril 
Can  Allord  lo  Jd  w  tlhoul 
^iVSTF.H— ym  (M^  [th  ^otir 
mii4.EUDcc  Imru  usr  mh 
dcflBET  U  VLiLlv  J>  thnnfb  II 
vrrff  In  fiHir  ixm.     It  Uih* 

wSck  cin  rvfuVr  bD  ofltfr  Ikii* 
Ihit— [1X4    dLvi^lcDt^  4^i|    fUD 

tii*U(C  «l.  luur 


niainTrTnwunfJ 

EncleiHil  M4 « , , , 

Tcut    lutaol^lM  •■  ' 
ud  «    canpilHB  Ht  q«  1 


In  mitrng  to  ajlvertHeta  pleun  Enendcin  Thb  Wdbloi  Wdkk 


